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OF   THE 


HOLY  BIBLE, 


I 


JAB 

When  it  relates  to  Gody  is  ex- 

tt  pressive  of  his  dignity,  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  10.  his  power.  Gen  xvii.  1 .  his 
self-existence  and  unchangeableness, 
Exod.  iii,  14.  or  the  certainty  of 
his  promises  and  threatenings,  Exod. 
vi.  2.  Numb.  xiv.  35.  Referring  to 
men,  it  expresses  their  pride,  Isa. 
xivii.  8.  the  cer*ainty  of  what  they 
say,  Gal.  v.  2.  Phil.  iii'.  19.  and  their 
readiness  to  perform  their  duty,  Mic. 
.  iii.  8.  Matt.  xxi.  30. 

JABAL*     See  Lamech. 

JABBOK,  a  making  etnpty,  a  brook 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  falling  into 
Jordan  a  little  south  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  It  separated  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon  from  that  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan ;  and  near  to  it  Jacob  wres- 
tled with  the  angel  of  the  covenant^ 
and  prevailed,  Deut.  ii.  37.  Gen. 
Xxxii.  22. 

JABESH,  drought,  or  Jabeth- 
GiLEAD,  a  city  of  Ihe  eastern  Ma- 
Hassites,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Gilead, 
about  six  miles  from  Pella,  where  the 
Christian  Jews  found  refuge  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Jodea  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Ga- 
dara.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
neglecting  to  join  tlieir  brethren 
against  the  ^^enjanutsj  jn  the  affair 


i  At 

of  GIbeah,  w^re  all  put  tO  the  s\H'o'rd, 
except  400  virgins,  who  were  be-  ^ 
stowed  on  the  surviving  Benjamites^- 
Judg.  xxi.  About  310  years  after, 
this  city  sustained  a  furious  siege  ' 
from  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites; 
and  the  inhabitants  could  obtain  no 
terms,  biit  of  having  their  right  eyes 
pulled  out,  as  a  reproach  to  Isr'ael. 
Unwilling  to  submit  directly,  they 
obtained  a  truce  of  seven  days;  be-* 
fore  the  end  of  which,  Saul,  at  their 
request,  gathered  an  army,  routed 
the  Ammonites,  and  raised  the  siege. 
In  the  grateful  remembrance  of. 
which,  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesli 
about  40  years  after,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives-,  took  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan,  where  the  Philistines  had  hung 
themj  and  gave  them  a  decent  in- 
terment^  1  Sam.  xi.  and  xxxi.  1 
Chron.  x.  11,  12. 

JABEZ,  sadness,  picf,  appears  to  ' 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Judah  bf ' 
Ashur.  His  mother  bare  him  wit'tk 
much  pain  and  sorrow,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  name.  His  noted 
religion,  authority,  and  seed,  render- 
ed him  more  honourable  than  his 
brethren.  With  distinguished  fer- 
vour, he  begged  that  God  would 
truly  and  signaily  bless  him;  would 
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JAG 


enlarge  his  family  and  inheritance;  ]2  Chron.  xxvl.  6.  There  was  ^ 
would  assist  and  direct  him  in  every  famous  university  of  the  J^ws  i» 
undertaking;  and  preserve  him  from  jthis  place,  some  ages  after  Christ. 


every  thing  sinful  and  dangerous 
Ood  signally  granted  his  request,  1 
Chron.  iv.  5—10. 

J  ABIN,  understanding,  ( 1 . )  A  king 
of  Hazar,  in  the  north  parts  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the    sovereigns   in   these    quarters.- 
Struck  with  the  rapidity  of  Joshua's 
conquests,  he  engaged  all  the  kings 
on  Uie  north  of  Canaan,  particularly 
the  kings  of  Madon,  Jobab,  Shim- 
fon,  Achshaph,  &c.  to  assist  him. 
Their  whole  forces  rendezvoused  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  to  attack  the 
Hebrews ;  but  the  Lord  delivered 
them  into  Joshua's  hand,  who  gave 
them  an  entire  defeat,  pursued  their 
fugitives  as  far  as  Great  Zidon  to 
the  north-west,  and  to  Mizrephoth- 
maim  on  the  east.  He  then  nrarched 
back  to  Hazor,  and  burnt  it,  and 
killed  Jabin  its  king.  Josh.  xi.    (2.) 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  and  perhaps 
the  great-grandchild  of  the  former, 
t\'as  a  very  powerful  monarch,  had 
900  chariots  armed  with  iron  scythes, 
and  an  army  under  Sisera,  his  gene- 
ral,  of  997^000  men,  according  to 
Philo  Byblius.    After  he  had  twenty 
years,  from  about  2699  to  27 1 9,  or 
2747   to  2767,  mightily  oppressed 
the  Hebrews,  his  army  was  routed 
by  Deborah  and  Barak,   and,  it  is 
probable,   that  a  terrible  storm  of 
rain  made  the  river  Kishon  sweep 
away  multitudes  of  them.      Sisera 
the  general  fled  away  on  his  feet, 
and   was   kindly  received  by  Jael, 
the  wife  of  Hebei[  the  Kenite.     His 
fatigue  occasioned  his  falling  into  a 
deep  sleep.    Jael,  instigated  against 
this  murderer  of  the  Hebrews,  killed 
fijm  by  driving  a  nail  through  his 
head,  and  aiterward  shewed  him  to 
Barak,  Judg.  iv.  and  v. 

JABN5H,  or  Jamnia,  a  city  of 
4he  Danites,  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
ftt  no  great  distance  southward  of 
Jpppa.  It  seems  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  for  some 
iime  before  Uzziah  broke  down  the 
'Willis  of  it,  along  with  thQS€  of  Gath, 


JACINCT,  or  Jacinth,  a  pre- 
cious stone,  of  a  violet  and  purple 
colour,  not  unlike  the  amethyst.  It 
is  very  hard ;  but  the  diamond  will 
make  an  impression  on  it.  It  was 
the  1 1th  foundation  in  the  new  Jew 
rusalem.  Rev.  xxr.  20.  That  which 
some  moderns  call  jacivth,.  has  a  yel- 
low colour,  somewhat  like  a  flame. 

JACOB,  he  that  supplants,  or  wi- 
dcrmlnes,  the  youngef  son  of  Isaac 
and  Rebckah,  was  born  yt.  M.  2168     / 
or  2173,  along  with  Esau.     In  the 
womb  they  had  some  struggling  with 
one  another,  and  the  Lord  informed 
their  mother  that  she  was  with  twins, 
who  should  become  nations,  but  of 
a  very  diflferent  temper,  state,  and 
condition ;  but  the  erd^r  should  serve 
the   younger.     In  their  birth,   the 
last  to@k  hold  of  his  brother's  heel, 
and  for  that  reason  was  called  Jacob, 
the  heeler,  or  siipplariter.     When  he 
grew  iip,   he  was   of  a   quiet  and 
peaceable  temper,  arvi  staid  much  at 
home  with  his  mother;   while  his 
brother  was  of  a  restless  temper, 
and  passionately  fond  of  hunting. 
He  bought  the  birth-right  of  his  bro- 
ther for  a  mess  of  pottage.     By  pre- 
senting some  savoury  meat,  which  . 
his  mother  had  prepared,  to  his  dinv. 
sighted  father,    and  pretending   he 
v/as  Esau,  he  obtained  his  principal  > 
blessing,  of  a  fat  land  weU  watered, 
and  of  the  dominion  over  all  his  bre- 
thren.    Enraged  hereat,    Esau  re- 
solved to  murder  him.    Rebekah  his 
mother,  who  had  advised  him,  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  desired  Jacob 
to  retire  to  Mesopotamia,   to   her 
brother  Laban^s  family,  and   abide 
there  till  Esau's  fury  should  be  cool- 
ed.    Afterward  she  communicated 
the  matter  to  Isaac,  and  told  him 
what  an  unsupportable    burden   it 
would  be  to  her  if  Jacob   should 
marry  a  Canaanitish  woman.     Isaac 
sent  for  Jacob,  gave  him  his  blessing, 
and  charged  him  to  go  to  Padan- 
aratn,  and  there  marry  one  yf  Laba»_. 
his  uncle'*  daught.efSr  .S'>  U  i 
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.tacob  departed  pri\'alcly  from  Beer- 
isheh'a.  After  sun-set  lie,  probably 
on  the  second  day  of  liis  jovirney, 
lighted  on  a  place  called  l.vi,  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  almonds, 
or  hazd-rints;  that  grew  thereabouts. 
Here  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest 
all  night,  under  the  open  sky,  with 
a  stone  under  his  head  for  a  pillow. 
Here,  in  his  dream,  he  saw  a  ladder, 
whose  foot  stood  on  the  earth,  and 
its  top  reached  unto  heaven  ;  the 
angels  of  God  ascended  and  de- 
scended on  the  rounds  of  it.  Above 
the  top  of  it  stood  the  Lord  Cod, 
and  assured  him  he  was  tWe  God  of 
his  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
would  give  him  and  his  seed  the 
.land  of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance, 
make  them  numerous  as  the  sand 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  render  all  na- 
tions blessed  in  his  seed.  This  lad^ 
der  represented  the  providence  of 
God  administered  by  angels,  and 
jnanaged  bv  God  as  a  God  in  cove- 
nant;  and  JesusChrist  as  the  won- 
der, and  Lord  of  angels,  and  our 
Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  way  of  access  to  him,  sprung 
of  Jacob  in  his  humanity,  but  in  his 
divine  nature  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
and  the  means  of  all  blessings  from 
God  to  sinful  men.  Awakened  from 
his  sleep,  Jacob  was  struck  with  a 
reverential  impression  of  the  divine 
greatness,  took  the  stone  which  he 
had  for  his  pillow,  erected  it  as  a 
monument,  poured  oil  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Bethel,  or  the  house  of  God;  and 
engaged,  that  since  God  had  pro- 
mised to  protect  him,  and  provide 
for  him,  and  bring  him  back  to  Ca- 
naan, he  would  serve  him,  give  him 
the  tithes  of  all  he  acquired,  and, 
at  his  return,  make  Bethel  a  place 
of  solemn  worship.  Gen.  xxv.  xxvii. 
and  xxviii. 

Encouraged  by  this  vision,  he  sped 
forward  to  Haran,  where  Laban  his 
uncle  lived.  Near  to  the  place,  some 
shepherds  informed  Irim  where  La- 
ban  dwelt,  and  that  his  family  was 
well,  and  that  Rachel  his  daughter 
was  just  coming  to  water  her  {lock, 


At  her  coming  up,  he  kindly  saIi!te<S, 
her,  helped  her  to  water  her  flock, 
and  told  her  that  lie  was  the  son  of 
Rebekah  her  aunt.  She  hastily  in- 
formed lier  fatlier :  he  came  and  con- 
ducted  Jacob  to  his  house  When 
Jacob  had  continued  here  about  a 
month,  Laban  proposed  to  give  him, 
wages.  Jacob  offered  seven  years 
service  for  Rachel  his  younger,  but 
most  beautiful,  daughter  ;  and  with 
great  cheerfulness  he  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagement, from  the  great  love  which 
he  bare  to  her.  When  the  marriage- 
night  came,  as  a  providential  pu- 
nishment to  Jacob  for  deceiving  his 
dim-eyed  father,  Laban  conducted 
Leah  his  elder  daughter,  whose 
beauty  was  far  inferior,  to  Jacob's 
bed,  instead  of  Rachel.  Next  morn- 
ing the  cheat  was  discovered;  and 
Jacob  warmly  upbraided  his  uncle 
with  it.  He  pretended  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try to  marry  the  younger  daughter 
first;  but,  marking  himself  a  covet- 
ous mortal,  he  told  him  he  might 
have  Rachel  too  for  seven  years 
more  service.  This  Jacob  agreed 
to.  Of  his  two  wives,  Jacob  much 
preferred  Rachel ;  but  God  favoured 
Leah  with  children,  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah ;  and,  it  seemS;, 
with  a  thankful  heart:  while  Rachel 
was  barren.  Vexed  at  this,  she  beg- 
ged that  Jacob  would  make  her  con- 
ceive, or  else  she  would  die  of  grief, 
or  by  some  violent  means.  With 
indignation  at  her  rashness,  he  told 
her  he  was  not  a  God,  to  bestow  or 
withhold  the  fruit  of  the  womb  at  his 
pleasure.  She  next  ordered  Bilhah 
her  maid,  whom  her  father  had  given 
her,  to  take  her  place  in  her  hus- 
band's bed,  that  by  her  she  might 
have  children  to  pass  for  her  own. 
By  this  mean  Jacob  had  two  spns, 
the  one  Rachel  called  Dan,  as  if  she 
hoped  God  would  judge  her,  and  a- 
venge  her  want  of  children  on  her 
sister ;  the  other  she  called  Naph- 
tali,  as  if  with  great  wrestling  she 
had  prevailed  against  her  sister.  In 
imitation  hereof,  Leah  put  her  maid; 
•Ziipali  to  Jacob's  bed,  and  she  barer 
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hJm  two  sons.  Gad  and  Asher,  by 
whose  names  Leah  intended  to  hint 
!ier  expectation  that  a  froop  of  chil- 
dren was  coming,  and  that  the  daugh* 
ters  would  call  her  blessed. — Soon  af- 
ter, Leah,  with  her  son  Reuben's 
mandrakes,  hired  her  husband  for 
Kachel's  night  to  sleep  in  her  bed, 
and,  in  consequence  hereof,  bare 
Issachar ;  and  not  long  after,  she 
bare  Zebulun,  and  a  daughter  called 
X)inah  :  nor  was  it  long  e're  the 
Lord  pitied  Rachel,  afid  gave  her  a 
son,  whom  she  called  Joseph,  in 
liopes  that  she  should  have  another 
$on  added  to  him. 

Jacob's  fourteen  years  service  for 
his  two  wives  being  finished,  he 
Legged  that  Laban  his  father-in-law 
would  permit  him  to  return  to  his 
country,  with  his  family  along  with 
him,  that  he  might  provide  for  him- 
self. Sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
liis  service,  Laban  offered  him  what 
^vagcs  he  pleased  if  he  would  stay. 
To  mark  his  dependance  on  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  Jacob  moved,  that 
all  the  spotted  cattle  and  brown 
sheep  thereafter  produced,  should  be 
liis  hire.  Laban,  expecting  these 
could  not  be  many,  readily  consent- 
ed. To  prevent  all  disputes,  and 
hinder  as  much  as  possible  the  future 
product  of  spotted  cattle  and  brown 
sheep,  all  of  these  kinds  were  re- 
moved to  the  distance  of  three  days 
journey,  and  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  Laban's  sons;  and  the  rest  were 
committed  to  the  oversight  of  Jacob. 
Instructed  by  a  vision,  Jacob  laid 
speckled,  spotted,  and  ringstreaked, 
rods  of  poplar,  &c.  in  the  watering- 
troughs,  about  the  time  when  the 
stronger  cattle  coupled  and  conceiv- 
ed ;  these  striking  their  imagination 
as  they  drank,  made  them  conceive 
a  spotted  offspring :  but  he  laid  them 
not  in  when  the  weaker  cattle  con- 
ceived :  by  this  means  all  the  strong- 
er .cattle  were  Jacob's,  and  his  flocks 
and  herds  exceedingly  increased. 
Laban  therefore  frequently  changed 
his  hire ;  but  whatever  was  allotted 
to  Jacob,  exceedingly  increased. 
Labaii  too,  caused  J{icob  to  bear  the 


loss  of  whatever  was  fnissing  of  hi* 
flocks  or  herds.  After  Jacob  had 
served  other  six  years  with  great  la- 
bour and  fidelity,  Laban  and  his  sons 
carried  themselves  very  surly  to- 
wards him,  pretending  that  he  had 
made  himself  rich  at  their  expence. 
Meanwhile,  God,  in  a  dream,  ordered 
him  to  return  to  Canaan.  Resolving;- 
to  do  so,  he  acquainted  his  wives 
that  he  saw  their  father's  deport- 
ment towards  him  changed,  and  that 
he  intended  to  return  to  Canaan. 
They  being  sensible  of  their  father's 
injurious  behaviour,  were  glad  to 
part  with  him.  So  Jacob,  his  wives, 
children,  servants,  and  flocks,  mov- 
ed towards  Canaan,  and  Rachel  car- 
ried ofi^  some  of  her  father's  idols. 
On  the  3d  day  after,  Laban,  inform- 
ed of  their  departure,  pursued  them 
in  no  small  fury ;  but  God,  in  a 
dream,  charged  him  to  beware  of 
giving  Jacob  so  much  as  an  injurious 
word.  On  the  7th  day,  he  overtook 
them  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead. 
Some  sharp  words  were  exchanged, 
and  Laban  heavily  complained  that 
they  had  carried  oft' his  gods.  Jacob 
desired  him  to  rummage  all  his  store, 
and  if  his  gods  were  found  with  any, 
let  the  person  be  put  to  death.  La- 
ban searched  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
but  Rachel  having  taken  the  idols, 
and  put  them  into  the  camel's  fur- 
niture, sat  ufpn  them,  pretending 
that  her  indisposition  hindered  her 
rising.  Nothing  of  Laban's  being 
found,  he  and  Jacob  made^a  solemn 
covenant  of  perpetual  friendship ; 
in  testimony  whereof,  they  reared 
an  heap  of  stones,  which  Jacob  call- 
ed Galeed,  or  Gilead,  and  Laban, 
JegaT-sahadittha,  both  which  tlesign- 
ations  signified  tlie  lieap  of  ■witness^ 
After  Jacob  had  offered  sacrifice, 
and  given  an  entertainment  to  his 
friends,  Laban  and  his  company  af- 
fectionately parted,  and  returned  to 
Padan-aram,  while  Jacob  and  his  fa- 
mily went  forward  to  Canaan,  Gcn^ 
xxix.  XXX.  and  xxxi.  When  Jacob 
h^d  advanced  to  the  ford  of  Jabbok, 
God  shewed  him  tliat  he  was  guard- 
ed with  angels  on  every  side,  both 
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from  Laban  and  Esau;  therefore  Ja- 
cob called  the  name  of  the  place 
Mahanaim,  i.  e.  the  two  armies,  or 
double  camp.  Fearing  the  remains  of 
Esau's  resentment,  he  sent  messen- 
gers to  inform  him  of  his  return,  and 
to  supplicate  his  favour.  Jacob,  in- 
formed by  his  messengers  that  Esau 
came  to  meet  him  with  400  men, 
justly  suspected  his  intentions  were 
murderous,  and  sent  oft*  before  him 
a  large  present  of  220  goats,  220 
sheep,  30  milch-camels  with  their 
colts,  40  kine,  and  10  bulls,  20  she- 
asscs  and  10  foals.  These  he  divid- 
ed into  five  droves,  and  ordered  the 
drivers  of  each  to  tell  Esau  as  they 
met  him,  that  it  was  a  present  to  him. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  to  appease 
his  brother's  anger.  Meanwhile, 
lie  spent  the  whole  night  in  solemn 
prayer.  Our  Redeemer  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  to 
check,  him  for  attempting  to  detain 
him  by  force,  touched  the  hollow  of 
his  thigh,  till  it  shrank,  and  made 
him  always  after  go  halting ;  to  com- 
memorate which,  his  posterity  never 
cat  of  the  similar  sinew  in  animals : 
but  by  weeping  and  supplication  to 
the  Son  of  Cod,  he  obtained  a  change 
cf  his  name  to  Israel,  because,  as  a 
prince,  he  had  wrestled  with  God, 
and  had  prevailed,  and  obtained  a 
solemn  blessing  on  himself  and  his 
seed.  Having  crossed  the  Jabbok, 
he  divided  his  family  into  three  di- 
visions, that  if  Esau  murdered  the 
foremost,  the  others  might  flee.  The 
two  handmaids  and  their  children 
went  foremost ;  Ltah  and  her's  next ; 
and  Rachel  and  Joseph  last,  that  she 
might  have  most  opportunity  to  get 
off  if  there  was  danger.  According 
to  Jacob's  direction,  they  all,  in  the 
humblest  manner,  did  obeisance  to 
Esau.  Partly  moved  by  this  de. 
portment,  and  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  Esau  met  Jacob 
with  the  most  tender  affection,  ge- 
nerously refused  his  present,  because 
he  had  much  wealth  already;  but 
Jacob  urged  him,  because,  said  he, 
I  have  every  thing,  and  have  had 
fee  great  happiness  to  laeet  thee  in 


kindness  and  love.  Esau  offered  to 
attend  him  on  his  journey  to  mount 
Seir ;  but  Jacob  begged  he  would 
not  trouble  himself,  as  the  flocks 
and  little  ones  could  but  move  very 
slowly.  After  Esau's  departure,  Ja. 
cob  coming  to  the  spot  where  buc- 
coth  was  afterwards  built,  reared  up 
an  house  for  himself,  and  booths  for 
his  cattle.  Not  long  after,  ho  cross- 
ed the  Jordan  westward,  and  comb- 
ing to  Shalem,  he  bought  a  piece  of 
ground  from  Haraor,  the  father  of 
shechem,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of 
silver,  probably  shekels,  and  so  a 
little  more  than  III.  6s.  sterling. 
Here  he  erected  an  altar,  and  called 
it  El -M-lohe- Israel,  importing,  that  it 
was  sacred  to  the  mighty  and  ipor' 
shipful  God  of  Israel,  Gen.  xxxii. 
xxxiii.  He  had  not  dwelt  long  here, 
when  Dinah  his  daughter,  a  hand- 
some girl  of  about  1 4  years  of  age, 
went  to  see  the  young  women  of  the 
country.  Shechem,  the  son  of  Ha- 
mor,  and  prince  of  the  city  of  She- 
chem, captivated  with  her  comeli- 
ness, took  her  and  defiled  her.  He 
and  his  father  begged  her  in  marri» 
age  for  him,  and  he  offered  them  any 
price  they  pleased  to  obtain  her. 
Jacob  waited  till  his  sons  came  home. 
They  deceitfully  proposed,  that  the 
Shechemites  should  be  all  circum- 
cised, as  the  only  terms  of  obtaining 
Dinah.  This  they  proposed  as  a 
means  to  render  them  incapable  to 
defend  themselves,  horridly  abusing 
the  seal  of  God's  covenant,  to  pro- 
mote their  murderous  intentions. 
Dreading  notliing,  Hamor  and  She- 
chem, by  hinting  to  their  people 
how  it  would  gain  them  the  wealth 
of  Jacob's  family,  persuaded  them 
to  undergo  the  operation.  On  the 
third  day,  when  they  were  sorest, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  and  perhaps  a 
number  of  servants,  entered  the  city, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  other  sons  of  Jacob  coming  up, 
seized  on  the  spoil.  This  they  did 
to  revenge  Shechem's  using  of  their 
sister  as  if  an  harlot.  Dreading  the 
resentment  of  the  Ganaanites  around, 
^nd  difecCeJ  by  Goi  tq  go  up  ta 
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Selhe!  and  dwell  there,  Jacob,  re- 
membering his  vow  which  he  had 
made  as  he  went  to  Padan-aram,  or- 
dered his  family  to  purify  them- 
selves, and  to  put  away  their  strange 
gods ;  for  several  of  his  servants 
Twere  heathens.  They,  and  no  doubt 
Eachel  among  them,  delivered  up 
their  idols  to  him,  and  he  hid  them 
under  an  oak.  Protected  of  God, 
hy  a  dread  seizing  the  Canaanites 
around,  he  and  his  family  came  safe 
to  Bethel.  There  he  offered  sacri- 
fices to  God,  who  appeared  to  him, 
and  renewed  his  former  blessing. 
Soon  after,  Jacob  moved  southward 
to  Hebron,  to  visit  Isaac  his  father. 
Meanwhile,  Deborah  his  mother's 
nurse  died,  to  the  no  small  grief  of 
the  family.  Rachel  too,  who  had 
said  she  would  die  if  she  got  not 
children,  died  in  childbed  of  her 
second  son,  whom  she,  in  her  last 
agonies,  called  Benoni,  the  son  of  my 
sorrow,  but  his  father  called  him  Ben- 
jamin :  she  was  buried  near  Beth- 
lehem. Not  long  after,  Reuben  com- 
mitted incest  with  Bi'hah  his  father's 
concubine.  Jaceb  had  scarely  dwelt 
three  years  with  Isaac  his  father, 
when  he  had  Joseph  carried  off  from 
him  ;  and  for  twenty-two  years  be- 
wailed his  loss,  insagining  that  some 
wild  beast  had  devoured  him.  About 
twelve  years  after,  Isaac  died,  and 
was  buried  by  Jacob  and  Esau.  It 
seems  the  two  brothers  inclined  to 
have  lived  together,  but  the  vast 
-number  of  their  herds  and  flocks 
^vould  not  admit  of  it ;  therefore  E- 
sau  retired  to  Seir,  leaving  Jacob 
in  the  south  of  Canaan.  Meanwhile 
be  had  his  share  of  affliction,  from 
the  disorders  in  the  family  of  Judab, 
Gen.  xKxv.  to  xxxviii. 
About  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Jsaac,  Jacob,  distressed  by  a  famine, 
«ent  his  ten  elder  sons  to  Egypt,  to 
buy  corn  for  their  subsistence.  At 
their  return,  he  was  shocked  to  find 
that  each  man's  money  was  returned 
in  his  sack ;  but  more,  that  Simeon 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Egypt  had  demanded  a 
sight  of  Benjaij;in  liis  d&rling,  and. 


as  he  thought,  the  only  surviving  <,6n 
of  his  beloved  Rachel.  Pinching 
famine,  and  tiie  repeated  entreaties 
of  his  children,  particularly  of  Reu- 
ben and  Judah,  obliged  him  to  per- 
mit Benjamin  to  go  with  the  riest  on 
their  second  journey  to  Egypt,  not 
without  distrustful  hints  that  all  these 
things  were  against  him,  and  that 
he  was  bereaved  of  his  children.  On 
their  return  he  found  that  Joseph 
was  yetalive,  and  governor  of  Egypt» 
and  that  he  had  sent  for  him  and 
his  family  to  come  thither  for  sub- 
sistence. He,  with  great  joy,  left 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  and 
moved  towards  Egypt.  At  Beer- 
sheba  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  encouraged  hirtx 
to  go  down  into  Egypt,  and  assured 
him  that  his  seed  should  thence  re- 
turn to  Canaan  in  the  time  fixed  hy 
the  promise:  and  that  there  Joseph 
should  attend  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, closing  his  eyes.  He,  and  66 
of  his  offspring,  with  8  wives,  went 
down  into  Egypt,  where  were  al- 
ready Joseph  and  his  two  sons.  In. 
formed  by  Judah,  who  went  before 
the  rest,  Joseph  met  him  with  the 
utmost  expressions  of  tender  affec- 
tion. Jacob  was  by  him  presented 
to  Pharaoh.  He  wished  that  mo- 
narch all  true  happiness;  and  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  lived  130 
years  chiefly  in  troubles.  Let  vs 
learn  the  fruit  of  itnhrotherly  conduct, 
and  of  obtaining  blessings  by  unhalhiv- 
ed  means.  Jacob  and  his  family  had 
lived  but  17  years  in  Egypt,  when 
he  fell  into  his  last  sickness.  Joseph, 
whom  a  little  before  he  had  caused 
to  swear  he  would  bury  him  in  Ca- 
naan, with  his  two  sons  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim,  came  to  visit  him. 
He  informed  then;  of  God's  blessing 
him  at  Luz  or  Bethel ;  he  blessed 
Joseph,  assured  him  his  two  sons 
should  form  two  distinct  tribes  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  but  that  of  Ephraim 
should  be  the  most  numerous  and 
honoured.  He  assured  him,  God 
would  bring  all  his  posterity  back  to 
Canaan  in  due  time :  and  assigned  td 
Joseph's  seed  a  piece  of  ground  near 
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Sheclicm,  which  he  had  first  bought, 
and  afterwards  recovered  by  force 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorites. 
After  this,  he  convened  his  twelve 
sons,  gave  them  liis  last  benediction, 
and  foretold  what  would  hci'al  their 
families  in  future  ages.  Reuben,  Si- 
meon, and  Levi,  he  reproached  with 
their  sinful  conduct ;  and  predicted, 
how  God  would  chastise  it  in  the 
^te  of  their  seed.  lie  especially 
commended  Judah  and  Joseph,  and 
foretold  the  future  glory  of  their  fa- 
milies, lie  foretold  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
Gentiles  to  him.  Amidst  the  bless- 
ing of  his  children,  he  expressed 
his  strong  desires  of  the  Messiah's 
incarnation,  and  of  his  own  full  en- 
joyment of  God.  After  charging 
his  sons  to  bury  hiiti  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  where  Abraham,  Sarah, 
Isaac,  Rebekah,  and  Leah,  had  been 
buried,  he  laid  himself  down  on  the 
bed,  and  breathed  out  his  last,  about 
J.  M.  2316,  or  2320,  and  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  life.  After  his 
body  was  embalmed,  and  a  solemn 
mourning  of  70  days  performed  for 
him  in  Egypt,  Joseph  and  his  bre- 
thren, with  the  chief  men  of  Egypt, 
attended  his  corpse  to  its  interment 
in  Canaan.  At  the  threshing-floor 
of  Atad  they  stopped,  and  had  a 
second  mourning  of  7  days:  on  ac- 
count of  which,  the  Canaanites  called 
the  spot  Ahd-mizraim,  the  mourning 
ofihe  Jsgi/ptians.  He  was  interred  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  Gen.  xlii. — 1. 
His  posterity,  as  well  as  himself,  arc 
called  Jacob  or  Israel.  A  well  which 
he  used,  and  perhaps  digged,  near 
Shechem,  is  called  his  well,  John 
iv.  12.  IJleut.  X.  22.  Josh,  xxiii.  4. 
Psal.  cv.  10—23.  Acts  vii.  11—16. 
Hos.  xii. 

JADDUA,  knoivn,  or  Jaddus,  the 
son  ot  Jonathan,  and  high  priest  of 
the  Jews.  He  officiated  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  captivity,  Neh. 
xii.  II.  He  is  thought  to  be  Jaddus 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Josephus  says,  that  A- 
lexander,  when  besieging  Tyre,  de- 
manded  some  assistance.      Jaddus 

No.  20.  Vol.  JI. 


begged  to  be  excused,  as  he  had 

sworn  fidelity  to  Darius  the  Persian. 
Highly  provoked,  Alexander  vowed 
a  revenge.  After  taking  of  Tyre, 
he  marched  towards  Jerusalem.  Af- 
ter the  people  had  exercised  them- 
selves in  fasting  and  prayer,  Jaddus 
and  his  fellow-priests,  directed  by 
God,  met  Alexander  in  tlieir  sacred 
robes.  Struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  high-priest,  he,  instead  of  re- 
proaching him,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
told  Parmcnio  his  general,  that  such 
a  form  had  appeared  to  him  in  Mace- 
donia, and  promised  him  the  empire 
of  the  world:  and,  at  the  high- 
priest's  request,  relieved  the  Jews  of 
their  tribute.  But  as  none  of  Alex- 
ander's historians  mention  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  possibly  a  Jewish  fable. 

JAH.     Sec  Jehovah. 

JAHAZ,  qimrrd,  dispute,  Jaha- 
ZAH,  or  Jahzah  ;  probably  the  Ziza 
of  Ptolemy,  a  city  near  Aroer,  be- 
tween Mediba,  and  Diblathaim,  on 
the  north  frontiers  of  Moab,  and  near 
to  the  spot  where  jMoses  defeated 
the  army  of  Silion.  It  was  given  to 
the  Reubcnites,  and  by  them  to  the 
Levites,  Numb.  xxi.  23.  Josh,  xiiii 
IS.  1  Chron.  vi.  78.  After  the 
death  of  Ahab,  it  seems,  the  Moab- 
ites  seized  on  it.  It  shared  in  the 
ruinous  ravages  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans,  Isa.  xv.  4.  Jer.  xlviij. 
21. 

J 'AIR,  iUiiminattd,  a  river,  (I.) 
The  son  of  Scgub,  the  son  of  Ilezron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  By  his  grand- 
mother, the  daughter  of  Machir  the 
Manassite,  he  fell  heir  to  an  estate 
eastward  of  Jordan,  and  conquered 
the  whole  country  of  Argob,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Geshuri  and  i\Iaa- 
chathi,  1  Chron.  ii.  21 — 23.  Numb. 
xxxiii.  40,41.  (2.)  Ajudge  of  Israel, 
who  succeeded  Tola  A.  M.  2795 
or  2857,  and  governed  22  years.  He 
was  a  Gileadite,  probably  of  Manas- 
seh.  He  had  30  sons,  who  rode  on 
30  ass  colts,  and  were  lords  of  30 
towns,  called  Havoth-jair,  or  the 
towns  of  Jair,  Judg.  x.  3 — 5. 

J  AIR,  or  Jairus,  a  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  at  Capcruauni.     His 
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daughter  falling  grievously  sick,  he 
begged  that  Jesus  would  come,  lay 
his  hands  on  her,  and  cure  her.  On 
their  way  to  the  house,  some  from 
it  met  him,  and  told  him  it  was 
needless  to  trouble  our  Saviour,  as 
liis  daughter  w'as  dead.  Jesus  bid 
him  fear  not,  but  only  believe.  When 
they  entered  the  house,  they  found 
the  mourners  prepared  to  attend  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  and  making  a 
noise.  Jesus  bade  them  be  silent,  as 
the  maid  was  not  to  be  given  up  f^r 
dead.  They  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
To  punish  their  derision  of  him,  he 
put  them  to  the  door;  and  when  no 
more  but  her  father  and  mother  and 
three  of  his  disciples  were  present, 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  bade 
her  arise.  She  did  so,  and  Jesus 
ordered  to  give  her  some  victuals. 
Matt.  ix.  18—26.  Mark  v.  21 — 43. 
Luke  viii,  41 — 56. 

JAMES,  a  supplanter,  the  Great, 
or  Elder,  and  JOHN  the  Evangelist, 
5ons  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  were 
originally  fishers  of  Bethsaida  in  Ga- 
lilee, and  left  every  thing  at  our  Sa- 
viour's call  to  follow  him,  Matt.  iv. 
21 .  Both  were  constituted  apostles  : 
both  were  witnesses  of  Jesus's  trans- 
figuration. Matt.  X.  2.  and  xvii.  2. 
Both  begged  his  leave  to  call  down 
fjre  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritans, 
who  refused  to  receive  iiim. ;  but  he 
checked  their  furious  zeal,  and  told 
them  that  they  knew  not  what  spirit 
they  were  of,  Lt'ke  ix.  54.  Our  Sa- 
viour's singular  regard  to  them,  led 
their  mother  to  beg  they  might  be 
made  chief  ministers  of  state  in  his 
temporal  kingdom.  After  they  had 
professed  their  ability  to  undergo 
sufferings  with  him,  he  told  them, 
that  sufier  they  must,  but  his  Father 
had  the  disposal  of  eminent  places  in 
his  kingdom,  Matt.xx.  20-24.  Mark 
X.  35—43.  They  witnessed  his  ago- 
ny in  the  garden.  Matt.  xxvi.  37. 
After  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  it 
seems  they  for  a  while  returned  to 
their  business  of  fishing,  John  xxi. 
2,  3.  About  A.  D.  42  or  44,  if  not 
49,  James  was  taken  and  murdered 
by  Herod,  Acts  sii.  J.  and  is  now 


the  pretended  patron  of  Spain.--* 
Whether  his  brother  John  was  the 
bridegroom  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  we 
know  not ;  but  he  was  our  Saviour's 
beloved  disciple.  To  him  Jesus,  as 
he  sat  next  to  him  on  the  couch  at 
the  passover,  intimated  who  should 
be  the  traitor.  It  is  believed  that  he 
went  up  to  the  high-priest's  hall, 
and,  being  known  to  the  servants, 
introduced  Peter;  but  perhaps  that 
disciple  might  be  Nicodemus,  or  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea,  John  xviii.  15, 
16.  He,  at  our  Saviovr's  dying  di- 
rection, took  home  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin to  his  house,  and  provided  for 
her.  At  the  Galilean  sea  he  first 
discovered  our  Saviour  on  the  shore 
to  Peter,  John  xix.  25,  26,  2.7.  and 
xxi.  1 — 7.  After  dinner  with  our 
Saviour  there,  Peter  asked  him  what 
should  become  of  John?  Jesus  re- 
plied, that  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness though  he  should  live  till  his 
coming.  This  expression,  fondly  mis- 
taken, made  many  primitive  Chris- 
tians imagine  that  John  should  never 
die ;  but  himself,  and  other  histories, 
contradict  this  ill  grounded  fancy, 
John  xxi.  18 — 25.  He  for  a  time 
shared  with  Peter,  in  preaching, 
working  miracles,  and  enduring  per- 
secution from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  at  Samaria  they  conferred  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  laying  on  of  hands. 
Acts  iii.  iv.  V.  and  viii.  About  A.  D. 
51,  John  continued  a  noted  pillar  of 
the  Christian  church  in  Judea,  Gal. 
ii.7.  It  is  said,  he  afterwards  preach- 
ed the  gospel  to  the  Parthians  and 
Indians;  but  it  is  more  evident  that 
he  preached  some  time  in  Lesser  A- 
sia.  In  Domitian's  persecution,  about 
A.  D.  95,  it  is  said  he  was  cast  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  coming 
out  unhurt,  vigorous,  and  clean,  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  to  be  starved  to 
death.  Under  the  emperor  Nerva 
he  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  re- 
turning to  Ephesus,  preached  the 
gospel  there  till  he  died,  about  90  or 
100  years  old.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  most  affectionate  temper; 
and  yet,  it  is  said,  he  leapt  out  of  the 
bath,  whenever  he  understood  that 
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Cerinthus,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour,  was  in  it;  so  great 
was  his  zeal.  In  his  old  age,  he 
wrote  three  epistles.,  one  to  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  in  general,  another  to 
a  noted  lady,  and  a  third  to  one  Ga- 
ins. The  scope  is,  to  inculcate  bro- 
therly love,  holy  conversation,  self- 
examination,  and  a  cautious  shun- 
ning of  false  teachers,  particularly 
such  as  denied  the  incarnation  and 
true  godhead  of  our  Saviour.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Jesus's  life,  con- 
taining a  great  many  things  omitted 
by  the  other  three  evangelists,  chief- 
ly a  number  of  excellent  discourses. 
It  is  principally  calculated  to  evince 
our  Saviour's  divinity.  In  the  isle  of 
Patmos,  he  had  various  revelations 
and  visions.  Thence,  from  Jesus's 
mouth,  he  wrote  seven  epistles  to  the 
Asian  churches ;  and  in  this  book  of 
■Revelation,  under  the  visions  of  seals 
opened,  trumpets  sounded,  and  vials 
poured  out,  &c.  he  exhibits  the 
whole  state  of  the  Christian  church 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  From  the 
■sublimity  of  his  revelations,  and  his 
vindication  of  our  Saviour's  divinity, 
he  came  to  be  called,  how  properly 
J  shall  not  say,  John  the  Divine 


The  book  of  his  travels,  and  of  his 
acts,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  death, 
and  assumption  to  heaven,  and  the 
creed  ascribed  to  him,  contain  plain 
documents  of  forgery. 

2.  James  the  Less,  called  the  bro- 
ther of  our  Lord.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cleophas  by  Mary  the  sister  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  For  the  admirable 
holiness  of  his  life,  he  was  surnamed 
the  just.  Our  Saviour  appeared  fo 
lum,  by  himself,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, 1  Cor.  XV.  7.  About  three  years 
after  Paul's  conversion  he  was  at  Je- 
rusalam,  and  considered  as  a  pillar 
or  noted  supporter  of  the  church 
there.  Gal.  i.  19.  About  fourteen 
years  after,  he  was  present  at  the 
apostolic  council ;  and,  speaking  a- 
mong  the  last,  he  gave  his  sentiment, 
that  as  God,  according  to  the  ancient 
promises,  had  called  a  church  from 
among  the  Gentiles  to  himself,  it  was 
J5ot  proper  to  burden  them  with  Je\Y- 


ish  ceremonies,  so  hard  to  be  borne'; 
but  merely  to  require  them  to  for- 
bear eating  of  things  strangled,  and 
blood ;  and  to  abstain  from  fornica- 
tion, and  meats  offered  to  idols.  To 
this  all  present  agreed.  About  nine 
years  after,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
Jewish  believers,  wherein  he  sharp- 
ly reproves  such  as  pretended  to  faith 
without  good  works,  indulging  them- 
selves in  instability,  naughtiness,  par- 
tiality, reviling,  covetousness,  op- 
pression, vain  swearing,  &c.  About 
A.D.  63,  when  Festus  was  dead,  and 
Albinus  had  not  come  to  succeed 
him,  the  Jews  being  exceedingly  en- 
raged at  the  success  of  the  gospel, 
Annanus,  son  of  Annas,  it  is  said, 
ordered  James  to  ascend  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  temple,  and  inform, 
the  people,  that  they  had  without 
ground  believed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  be  the  Messiah.  He  got  up,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  that  Jesus 
•was  the  Son  of  God,  and  would 
quickly  appear  in  the  clouds  to  judge 
the  world.  Many  glorified  God,  and 
believed;  but  the  Pharisees  threw 
him  over  the  battlement.  He  was 
sorely  bruised,  but  got  up  on  bis 
knees,  and  prayed  for  his  murderers 
amid  a  shower  of  stones  which  they 
cast  at  him,  till  one  beat  out  his 
brains  with  a  fuller's  club.  To  the 
death  of  this  just  man,  some  Jews  as- 
cribe the  ruin  of  their  nation.  The 
Talmud  ascribes  a  variety  of  mira- 
cles to  James,  the  disciple  of  Jesus, 
there  called  the  carpenter. 

J AKGLING,  foolish  talking  about 
v.'hat  people  do  not  understand,  nor 
know  what  they  would  be  at ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  con- 
tending about  opinions  in  religion, 
without  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul, 
1  Tim.  i.  6. 

JANNES,  answering,  and  JAM- 
BRES,  a  rebel,  called  by  Pliny  Jamne 
and  Jotape,  and  by  some  Jewish 
writers  Johanne  and  Mamre.  They 
were  two  principal  magicians  of  £-• 
gypt,  w^ho  withstood  Moses  by  aping 
some  of  his  miracles,  in  the  change 
of  their  rods  into  serpents,  turning 
B2 
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waters  into  blood,  and  producing 
frogs,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  Exod.  vii  viii. 
Jonathan,  tlie  Chaldee  paraphrast,  fa- 
bulously says  they  were  Ealaani's 
Kons,  and  attended  him  when  he 
went  to  Balak. 

JANOAH,  tarrying,  resting,  J  ano- 
.  HAH  ;  a  city  of  the  Ephraimites,  on 
their  north  border,  and  about  twelve 
miles  eastward  from  Shechem,  Josh, 
xvi.  6.  It  was  taken  and  ruined  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  2 
Kings  XV.  29. 

JAPHETH,  e7ilarged,  fair,  entic- 
ing, the  elder  son  of  Noah,  and  born 
J.  M.  1556,  Gen.  x.  21.  and  v.  32. 
To  reward  his  kind  and  modest  co- 
vering of  his  father's  nakedness  as  he 
lay  drunk,  his  father  blessed  him, 
^aying,  that  God  would  enlarge  and 
persuade  him,  and  make  him  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  render  the 
offspring  ot  Canaan  his  servants.  His 
posterity  were  prodigiously  numer- 
ous; he  had  seven  sons,  Gomer,  Ma- 
gog, Madai,  Javan,  I'ubal.Meshech, 
and  Tiras.  Their  posterity  peopled 
the  north  half  of  Asia,  almost  all  the 
Mediterranean  isles,  all  Europe,  and, 
I  suppose,  most  of  America.  How 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  seized  on 
the  orignal  residence  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Shem,  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Persia,  &c. 
Sec.  how  the  Scjthians,  Tartars, 
Turks,  or  Moguls,  the  descendants 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Southern  Asia,  may 
be  seen  under  these  articles.  How 
the  Dutch,  English,  Portuguese,  Spa- 
niards, and  Danes,  have  seized  the 
islands  or  other  settlements  in  South- 
ern Asia  and  places  adjacent,  is  evi- 
dent. I  know  no  country  of  note 
originally  belonging  to  the  offspring 
of  Shem,  part  of  Arabia  excepted, 
that  has  not,  or  is  not  now  claimed 
or  possessed  by  the  offspring  of  Ja- 
phelh.  God  has j5ers?/fl^cc?  multitudes 
of  them  to  become  his  peculiar  peo- 
ple, while  the  Jewish  descendants  of 
Shem  are  c;ist  off.  How  the  Cana- 
an ites  in  Canaan,  Phenicia,  North 
Africa,  L'oeotia,  Heraclea,  Arcadia, 
er  Italy,  have  been  enslaved  by  Ja« 


pheth's  Grecian,  Roman,  Vandal,  or 
Turkish,  descendants,  is  marked  in 
that  article.  Gen.  ix.  27.  As  Ja- 
pheth  or  Japetus  was  the  father  of 
the  Greeks,  no  wonder  he  be  so 
often  mentioned  in  their  ancient 
fables. 

JAPHIA,  lightning,  probably  the 
same  as  Japha,  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Zebulunites,  surrounded  with  a 
double  wall,  but  taken  and  cruelly 
ravaged  by  the  Romans,  Josh.  xix. 
12. * 

JAPHO.     SeeJoppA. 

JAREB,  arevena^cr.  We  find  no 
certain  evidence  that  there  was  such 
a  king  of  Assyria;  perhaps  it  might 
be  read  the  kins;  of  J  arch,  because  he 
might  dwell  at  a  place  called  Jureb: 
or  the  word  may  be  rendered,  the 
king  that  shall  strive,  i.  e.  fight 
against  and  ruin  them,  IIos.  v.  13. 
and  X.  6. 

J/iRIMOUTH,  feanng  death,  or 
Jermus  :  a  city  about  10 miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  as  much  north- 
east of  Elentheropolis,  once  a  famed 
city  of  Judea.  It  was  only  a  village 
about  1400  years  ago,  Josh.  x.  5. 

The  Book  of  JASHER,  righteous, 
was  probably  some  noted  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  w^herein  things 
were  recorded  with  great  care  and 
integrity;  but  it  was  not  inspired. 
Josh.  X.  13.  2  Sam.  i.  IS. 

JASPIOBEAM,  the  captiviti/  of  the 
people,  the  Hachmonite,  or  Tach- 
monite,  the  same  as  Adino  the  Ez- 
nite.  It  seems  he  was  at  the  head 
of  David's  mighty  men.  He  in  one 
instance  attacked  800,  and  in  another 
300,  and  cut  them  ofj  to  a  man  :  or 
he  routed  SOO;  slew  300  of  them^ 
and  his  followers  slew  the  other  500. 
He,  with  Eleazar  and  Shammah, 
brake  through  the  army  of  the  Phi- 
hstines,  and  brought  their,  master 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  16,  17.  I  Chron.  xi. 
11,18,19.  I  suppose  it  was  he  who 
commanded  the  royal  guard  of  24- 
thousand  for  the  first  month,  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  2.  but  that  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  by  Koreh,  I 
dare  not  aflirm,  1  Chron.  xii,  6, 
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JASON,  healmg,  a  kinsman  of 
Paul's,  and  his  host  at  Thessalonica, 
who  hazarded  his  life  in  a  mob  to 
preserve  Paul.  It  seems  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Rome,  Acts  xvii. 
7.  Rom,  xvi.  21. 

JASPER,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  Scrupi,  of  a  complex,  irregu- 
lar structure,  of  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  emulating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finer  marbles,  or  semi- 
pellucid  gems.  The  great  charac- 
teristic of  jaspers  is,  that  they  all 
readily  strike  fire  with  steel,  and 
make  not  the  least  efiervescence  with 
;iqua-fortis.  Jaspers,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  among  the  precious 
stones,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
ranged  among  the  Scrupi;  being 
only  opaque  crystalline  masses,  va- 
riously debased  with  an  earthy  ad- 
mixture; and  to  this  last  ingredient 
it  is,  that  they  owe  all  their  variety 
of  colours,  as  white,  green,  red, 
brown,  and  bluish. 
The  Jasper  is  found  in  Persia,  the 
Indies,  Syria,  Armemia,  Bohemia, 
&c.  Several  medicinal  properties 
were  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients; 
but  at  present  there  is  no  credit  at 
all  given  to  thera.  It  was  the  third 
stone  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate,  and  the  first 
foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Exod.  xxviii.  20.  Rev.  xxi.  19.  Cod 
is  said  to  be  likened  to  jasper;  if  it 
was  at  all  emblematical,  it  might  de- 
note his  manifold  excellencies,  shin- 
ing gloriously  in  all  his  dispensations 
of  providence  and  grace. 

JAVAN.     See  Greece. 

JAVELIN.     See  Dart. 

JAW.  Wicked  mens'  power,  or 
instruments  of  holding  what  they 
have,  or  of  doing  brutish  and  out- 
rageous mischief,  are  csXlcdjaivs,  or 
juiv-teeth,  Job  xxix.  17.  Prov.  xxx. 
14.. 

,  JAZER,  an  helper,  or  Jaazer,  a 
city  about  15  miles  north  from  Ilesh- 
bon,  and  a  little  south  of  Ramoth- 
gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  near  the  brook  or  lake  of 
Jazer.  It  was  given  by  the  tribe  of 
^ad  to  the  Levites,  but  atterwafdvS 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  MoabitcS;, 
Josh.  xxi.  39.  Isa.  xvi.  9. 

IBLEAM,  a  people  decreasing,  or  ' 
BiLEAM,  a  city  of  the  western  Ma~ 
nassites,  on  the  border  of  Issachar. 
It  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Levites  for  Gathrimmon,  but  the  Ca- 
naanites  kept  possession  of  it.  Josh, 
xvii.  II,  12.  1  Chron.  vi.  70.  Judg. 
i.  27.  Gur,  where  Ahaziah  king  of 
Judah  was  slain,  was  hard  by  Ibleam, 
2  Kings  ix.  27. 

IBZAN,/rtf/(CT  ofiveapons,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  succeeded  Jepthah 
about  A.  M.  2823,  or  2878,  and 
judged  Israel  7  years.  He  had  30 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  all  of 
whom  he  married  in  his  own  life- 
time. He  was  buried  in  Bethlehem, 
and  succeeded  by  Elon,  Judg.  xit. 
8—10. 

ICHABOD.     See  Eli. 

ICONIUM,  coming,  now  Cogni, 
was  formerly  the  capital  ofl^ycao- 
nia  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  stands  in  a 
most  fertile  plain  near  the  lake  Tro- 
gilis,  which  supplies  it  with  fish.  A- 
bout  A.  D.  45,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  the  gospel  here,  and  it  is 
said  the  famous  Thecla  was  convert- 
ed. A  persecution  raised  by  the 
malicious  Jews,  obliged  them  to  flee; 
but  a  Christian  church  continued 
ahout  800  year  after.  The  ravages 
of  the  Saracens,  but  especially  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  making  it  the  ca- 
pital of  one  of  their  four  sultanies  or 
kingdoms,  reduced  the  Christians  to 
a  very  low  condition.  At  present  it 
is  the  most  noted  place  in  Carama- 
nia,  and  the  seat  of  an  Ottoman 
Beglerbeg.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  of  about  four  miles,  and 
fortified  with  108  stately  towers,  at 
equal  distances;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  inclosed  space  lies  w^aste. 
None  but  Turks  are  allowed  to  in- 
habit the  city;  but  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, and  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  their  archbishop,  live 
in  the  suburbs.  Acts  xili.  51.  and 
xiv.  1 — 5.  and  xvi.  2. 

IDLE,  lazy,  averse  from  work, 
Exod,  V.  8,  17,  a  disposition  totally^ 
opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
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an(l  Is  producti^'^e  of  every  kind  of 
evil.  It  is  a  principal  cause  of  po- 
verty and  wretchedness,  of  lust  and 
■wickedness.  It  leads  women  to 
prostitution,  and  botli  men  and  wo- 
men to  the  gallows,  to  final  ruin. 
Abundance  of  idleness  w^as  in  Sodom, 
"which  probably  led  to  the  other 
crimes  that  brought  destruction  upon 
the  city,  Ezek.  xvi.  49.  Eccl.  x.  1 8. 
Prov.  xix.  15.  Idleness  is  the  chief 
inducement  to  persons  to  become 
tattlers,  and  busy  bodies  wandering 
about  from  house  to  house;  a  sin 
which  young  widows  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into,  1  Tim.  v.  1 1, 
12,  13.  Such  persons  as  will  not 
work,  ought  not  to  have  support  from 
their  neighbours,  2  Thess.  iii.  10. 
Idk  ixsords  are  such  as  neither  tend 
to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  the  real 
welfare  of  men,  Matt.  xii.  36.  In 
God's  account  thej/  are  idle  who  are 
unconcerned  about  the  great  %vork 
of  their  salvation,  as  no  other  la- 
bour can  yield  much  comfort  or  ad- 
vantage. Matt.  XX.  6. 

IDOL,  any  thing  worshipped  in 
the  room  of  the  True  God  ;  and  par- 
ticularly an  image  or  representation 
of  a  true  or  false  god,  1  John  v.  21. 
1  Cor.  viii.  1 .  Idols  are  represented 
in  scripture  as  horrors  which  men 
ought  to  be  terrified  at,  2  Chron. 
XV.  t  16.  as  toi-menting  pangs,  Psal, 
cvi.  t  S6.  Isa.  xlv.  f  16.  a.s  du7ig 
gods,  Deut.  xxix.  f  17.  and  about 
ibrty-six  other  places  ;  stumbling 
blocks,  Zeph.  i.  f  3.  as  a  shameful 
thing,  Jer.  xi.  13.  as  nothings, 
VANITIES,  Lev.  xix.  f  4.  1  Cor.  viii. 
4-.  strange  gods,  neu>  gods,  mere  up- 
start deities,  and  which  the  Hebrews 
had  not  been  used  to,  Deut.  xxxii. 
16,  17.  Some  good  authors  suspect 
that  idolatry,  or  worshipping  of  false 
gods,  or  of  the  True  God  by  images 
or  human  devices,  began  before  the 
deluge;  and  some  vainly  imagine 
that  Enos  introduced  it,  because  it 
is  said,  tliat  in  his  days,  men  began 
to  call  on,  or  profane,  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Soon  after  the  tlood,  almost 
all  the  world  were  mad  on  idolatry. 
Abraham's  father's    fitmiiy    served 


other  gods  beyond  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  plain  that  Laban  had 
idols,  which  Rachel,  who  it  seems 
loved  them  too  well,  brought  along 
with  her.  These,  and  other  idols 
retained  by  some  in  his  family,  Jacob 
hid  under  an  oak,  that  they  might 
use  thorn  no  more.  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 
Gen.  xxxi.  30.  and  xxxv.  2 — 4.  Pro- 
bably the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were 
the  first  objects  of  mens'  avowed 
idolatry,  and  the  fire  might  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  Job 
xxxi.  26 — 28.  The  other  idols  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  are,  the  Teraphim, 
Golden  Calves,  Baal,  Bel,  Baalpeor, 
Baalberith,  Baalzebub,  Moloch,  A- 
nammelech,  Adramelech,  Remphan, 
Dagon,  Nergal,  Ashima,  Nibbaz, 
Tartack,  Rimmon,  Nisroch,  Tam- 
muz,  Sheshac,  Nebo,  Meni,  Gad, 
Mahuzzim,  Ashtaroth,  and  Succoth- 
benoth:  sundry  of  which  are  no 
doubt  the  same  under  different 
names.  In  process  of  time,  noted 
parents  or  kings  deceased,  animals  of 
various  kinds,  as  apes,  bulls,  and 
the  like;  plants,  stones,  and  in  fine 
whatever  people  took  a  fancy  for,  or 
even  imaginary  beings,  came  to  be 
worshipped.  Men  forsaking  their 
true  rest  in  the  Most  High,  and 
finding  no  rest  in  one  idol,  added 
others;  hence,  while  almost  every 
nation  had  idols  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, they  were  ready  to  receive 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Nor  did 
their  highest  pretences  to  philosophy 
in  the  least  reform  any  country.  The 
Egyptians,  though  high  pretenders 
to  wisdom,  worshipped  pyed  bulls, 
snipes,  leeks,  onions,  &c.  The 
Greeks  had  about  30,000  gods. 
The  Gomerians  deified  their  ancient 
kings  and  others.  Nor  were  the 
Chaldeans,  Romans,  Chinese,  &c. 
a  whit  less  absurd.  Neither  did  they 
stick  at  violating  the  most  natural 
affections,  by  murdering  multitudes 
of  their  neighbours  and  children, 
under  pretence  of  sacrificing  them 
to  their  god.  Some  nations  of  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  Tartary,  ima- 
gined that  violent  death  in  war,  or 
by  self-murder,  was  the  proper  me- 
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thod  of  access  to  the  future  enjoy, 
ment  of  their  gods.  In  far  later 
times,  about  64,080  persons  were 
sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  one 
idolatrous  temple,  in  the  space  of 
four  days,  in  America. 
The  Hebrews  never  had  any  idols 
of  their  own ;  but  they  adopted 
those  of  the  nations  around.  Their 
readiness  to  worship  the  golden  calf 
at  Sinai,  strongly  induces  one  to 
think  they  had  practised  such  abo- 
mination in  Egypt,  Exod.  xxxii. 
Ezek.  XX.  7,  8.  They  afterward 
adopted  the  idols  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Canaanites,  Syrians,  &c. 
During  their  862  years  residence  in 
Canaan,  before  the  Chaldean  capti- 
vity, they  relapsed  14  or  15  times 
into  idolatry,  Judg.  ii.  to  2  Kings 
xxiv.  The  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  had  it  long  for  their  establish- 
ed religion ;  and  it  was  but  seldom 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  fully 
purged  from  it,  the  idolatrous  high 
places  being  seldom  removed,  2 
Kings  xvii.  Ezek.  xvi.  xx.  xxiii. 
Jer.  iii.  Since  their  return  from 
Babylon,  the  Jews  have  generally 
abhorred  idols,  and  suffered  no  small 
hardship  on  that  account.  The  Ma- 
hometans  too,  are  great  pretenders 
to  zeal  against  idolatry.  The  Pa- 
pists' worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  other  saints  and  angels  un- 
numbered ;  of  the  bread  in  the  sa- 
crament, and  of  relics  and  images, 
is  no  small  offence  to  them,  as  it 
tempts  them  to  consider  Christianity 
itself  as  a  scene  of  idolatry.  Nor 
indeed  are  the  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church,  generally  taken,  much 
more  free  from  idolatry  than  the  Pa- 
pists. Covetousness, in  vvhichis  im- 
plied a  setting  of  our  heart  on  world- 
ly things  instead  of  God,  and  all  in- 
ordinate care  for  the  belly,  or  sinful 
love  to,  or  trust  in,  any  creature,  is 
idolatry  in  God's  account,  and  con- 
stitutes the  person  guilty,  an  idola- 
ter, or  worshipper  of  idols,  Eph. 
V.  5.  Col.  iii.  5.  Phil,  iii,  19. 

Idolatry,  denotes  the  ascrib- 
ing to  things  and  persons  properties 
which  axe  peculiar  to  God  alone; 


and  such  persons  as  do  it  are  called 
idolaters.  The  principal  source  of 
idolatry  seems  to  be,  the  extravagant 
veneration  for  creatures  and  beings, 
from  which  benefits  accrued  to  men. 
The  first  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship are  thought  to  have  been  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars;  Others  have 
believed  the  most  ancient  idolatry  to 
have  been  paid  to  angels ;  and  Vos- 
sius  maintains,  that  men  first  depart- 
ed from  the  worship  which  thejr 
owed  to  God,  by  rendering  divine 
honours  to  the  two  principles  of 
good  and  evil.  Some  authors  make 
idolatry  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
deluge,  and  believe  that  it  began  in 
the  time  of  Enos.  The  eastern  peo- 
ple make  do  doubt,  but  that  idolatry 
was  common  before  the  deluge ;  and 
it  is  but  too  probable,  that  in  the  in- 
undation of  wickedness  intimated  by 
the  scripture  in  this  expression.  All 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth,  impiety  of  worship  was  meant, 
as  well  as  other  irregularities.  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  generality  of  the  fa- 
thers, seem  of  opinion,  that  after  the 
deluge  idolatry  became  very  sooa 
the  prevailing  religion  of  almost  all 
the  world.  Abraham's  forefathers, 
and  even  himself,  were  engaged  in  it, 
as  the  scripture  mentions  with  suf- 
ficient clearness.  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  E- 
piphanius  believes  it  was  Serug,  the 
grandfather  of  Terah,  who  first  in- 
troduced idolatry  after  the  deluge. 
Others  believe,  that  it  was  Nimrod, 
and  that  he  instituted  tlie  worship  of 
fire  among  his  subjects,  which  sub- 
sisted so  long  a  time  in  Persia.  O- 
thers  will  have  it,  that  Ham  the  son 
of  Noah  was  the  inventor  of  idolatry. 
Some  likewise  charge  his  son  Canaan 
with  this  crime. 

Groves  and  high  places  are  menti- 
oned in  scripture,  and  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
idolatry,  God,  in  instituting  the  rights 
of  their  own  worship,  went  directly- 
counter  to  the  practice  of  the  idola- 
trous nations.  Thus,  because  they 
worshipped  in  groves,  he  expressly 
forbade  the  planting  a  grove  of  trees 
near  his  altar,  Deut  xvi.  21.     Nor 
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would  he  suffer  bis  people  to  offer 
their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  hills 
and  mountains,  as  the  Heathens  did; 
but  ordered  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  one  altar  in  the  place 
which  he  appointed,  Deut.  xiii. 
13,  14.  And  as  for  the  groves, 
which  the  Cahaanites  had  planted, 
and  the  idols  and  altars  which  they 
bad  erected  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  and  hills  for  the  worship 
of  their  gods,  the  Israelites  are  com- 
manded utterly  to  destroy  them, 
Deut.  xii.  2,  3.  The  groves  and 
high  places  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  different;  but  the  places,  or 
groves  planted  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
probably  round  an  open  area,  in 
which  the  idolatrous  worship  ^'as 
performed  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Hos.  iv.  13.  The  use  of  groves  for 
religious  worsliip  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the 
patriarchal  ages  ;  for  we  are  inform- 
ed that  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in 
Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  xxi.  33. 
Hovs'ever,  it  is  not  expressly  said, 
nor  can  it  by  this  passage  be  proved, 
that  he  planted  the  grove  for  any  re- 
ligious purpose ;  it  might  only  be 
designed  to  shade  his  lent.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  concerning  the 
performances  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  groves,  seems  to  be, 
that  it  began  with  the  worship  of 
demons,  or  departed  souls.  It  was 
an  ancient  custom  to  bury  the  dead 
under  trees,  or  in  woods.  Deborah 
was  buried  under  an  oak,  near  Beth- 
el, Gen.  XXXV.  8.  Kow  an  imagina- 
tion prevailed  among  the  Heathens, 
that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  hover 
about  their  graves,  or  at  least  resolve 
to  visit  their  dead  bodies ;  the  ido- 
laters, who  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  souls  of  their  departed  heroes, 
erected  images  and  altars  for  their 
worship  in  the  same  groves  where 
tliey  were  buried ;  and  thence  the 
custom  of  planting  groves,  and  build- 
ing temples,  near  the  tombs  of  de- 
parted heroes,  2Kingsxxiii.  15,  16. 
and  to  surround  their  temples  and 
altars  with  groves  and  trees;  and 


these  sacred  grove;«'being  constantly 
furnished  with  the  images  of  the  he- 
roes or  gods  that  were  worshipped 
in  them,  a  grove  and  an  idol  came 
to  be  used  as  convertible  terms,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  6.  These  sacred  groves 
were  usually  planted  on  the  tops 
of  hills  or  mountains ;  whence 
they  are  called  in  scripture,  hamoth, 
high  places.  Perhaps  such  an  ex- 
alted situation  was  chosen  by  idola- 
ters, in  respect  to  their  chief  god, 
the  sun,  whom  they  worshipped,  to- 
gether with  their  inferior  deities,  on 
the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains,  for 
the  sake  of  retirement  from  noise 
and  disturbance  in  their  acts  of  wor- 
ship. And  on  this  account,  proba- 
bly, the  worshippers  of  the  true  God 
had  also  their  proseucha,  or  places  of 
retirement  for  worship,  generally  on 
hills  or  high  places.  Accordingly, 
we  read  that  Christ  went  np  into  a 
mountain  apart  to  pray,  Matt.  xiv. 
23.  And  at  his  transfiguration,  he 
retired  with  three  of  his  disciples  to 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  apart. 
Matt.  xvii.  1.  We  see  no  reason 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  those 
high  places,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  holy  men 
and  worshippers  of  the  true  God 
paid  their  devotion,  were  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  idolaters ;  but  rather 
they  were  Jewish  proseucha:,  or  sy- 
nagogues. Such  were  the  high 
places  by  the  city  where  Samuel 
lived,  and  where  he  sacrificed  with 
the  people,  1  Sam.  ix.  12 — 1-1-.  and 
upon  the  hill  of  Gath,  where  was  ei- 
ther a  school  of  the  prophets,  or  they 
had  been  thither  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion, when  Saul  met  them,  1  Sam. 
X.  5 — 13.  And  of  the  same  sort  was 
the  great  high  place  at"  Gibeon, 
where  Solomon  sacrificed,  and  where 
God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
1  Kings  iii.  4,  ^. 

JEALOUS,  suspiciously  vigilant, 
either  against  adultery,  or  dan- 
ger. God's  jealousy  or  zeal,  de- 
notes his  distrust  of  creatures ;  his 
eminent  care  for  his  people  and  or- 
dinances, and  his  readiness  to  punish 
such  as  injure  them,  Zech.  i.  14. 
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2eph.  1.  18,  Exod.  xx.  5.  Paul's 
holy  jfulovar/  over  the  Corintliians, 
was  an  earnest  concern  for  their 
welfare,  and  a  painful  fear,  that  they 
had  done,  or  might  do^  sodnewjiat 
amiss,  2  Cor.  xi.  7. 

JEBU8ITES,  inhabitants  ofJchvs, 
a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites  that  dwell 
about  Jerusalem,  and  the  mountain- 
ous country  adjacent.  Numb.  xiii. 
^9.  Joshua  cut  off  multitudes  of 
Ihem,  and  soon  after  Jerusalem  was 
taken  from  them  ;  but  they  quickly 
recovered  it,  Judg.  i.,2I.  When, 
about  400  years  after,  Da\id  at- 
tempted i/Q  wrest  this  city  from  them, 
they  rudely  insulted  him,  as  if  their 
blind  and  lame  were  capable  to  de- 
fend their  well-fortitied  walls  against 
all  his  arm}'.  Joab,  however,  took 
the  city,  and  no  doubt  killed  multi- 
ttides  of  them .  Numbers,  however, 
seem  to  have  bee«  spared,  of  which 
Araunah  was  one,  2  Sam.  v.  and 
xxiv.  16.  Ekron  shall  he  as  a  J  thus- 
ite;  the  PhJlisiines  shall  be  reduced 
by,  ajid  incorporated  with,  the  Jew- 
\sk  nation  ;  or  shall  be  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Jesus's  power,  as  the 
Jebusites  were  reduced  by  David, 
Zech.  ix.  7. 

JEDUTIIUN.     See  Ethan. 

JEHOAIIAZ,  the  taking  possession 
of  the  Lord;  (1.)  The  same  as  Aha- 
ZiAH,  grandson  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2.) 
The  son  of  Jehu :  he  wickedly  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat.  To  punish  his  and 
his  people's  wickedness,  God  gave 
them  up  to  the  fury  of  liazael  the 
Syrian,  who  reduced  the  ten  tribes 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Jehoaiiaz  had 
but  ten  chariots,  50  horsemen,  and 
10_,000  footmen,  left  him  in  his  army. 
After  he  had  reigned  17  years,  from 
A  M.  3148  to  a  165,  he  died,  and 
Jchoash,  who  had  beed  installed  two 
years  before,  became  sole  king,  2 
Kings  xiii.  {%.)  Jehoahaz,  or 
SHALLUM,the  sonof  Josiah,  He  was 
not  the  eldest;  however,  the  people 
judged  him  fittest  to  govern  n\  that 
critical  juncture,  when  Pharaoh-ne- 
cho  had  but  just  killed  his  father; 
and,  it  seems,  to  prevent  disputes  a- 
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bout  his  rlghtj  they  solemnly  anoint- 
ed him.  lie  had  reigned  but  three 
months,  when  Pharaoh,  returning 
from  Carchemish  a  conqueror,  order- 
ed him  to  attend  him  at  Riblath,  stript 
him  of  his  royalty,  and  carried  him 
a  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  ; 
and  placed  Jehoiakim,  his  elder  bro- 
ther, who  perhaps  was  then  a  pri- 
soner in  Pharaoh's  army,  king  in  hi^ 
stead,  I  Chron,  iii.  15.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
30 — 32.  Jer.  xxii.  U.  2  Chron. 
XXX  vi.  1  —  4. 

JEHOASH.  SeeJoASH. 
JEHOIACHIN,  preparation  or 
strength  of  the  Lord,  Ccni ah,  or  Jt- 
coNiAH,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
grandson  of  Josiah.  It  seems^  his 
father  installed  him  when  he  was 
but  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  after  iiis 
father's  death,  A.  M.  3401,  he,  at 
18,  succeeded  to  the  sole  govern- 
ment. After  a  short  and  wicked 
reign  of  three  months  and  ten  days, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Eabylon, 
came  up  and  besieged  Jerusalem  % 
Jchoiachin,  with  Nehu>hta  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  wives,  princes,  and 
serx'ants,  surrendered  .themselves  r 
and  with  the  principal  artificers, 
judges,  and  warriors,  to  the  number 
of  18,000,  and  the  treasures,  and 
part  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple, 
were  carried  to  Babylon,  Jer.  xxii. 
24.  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 16.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9,  10.  After  37  years  im- 
prisonment in  Chaldea,  Evil-mero^ 
dach  released  him,  and  raised  him  to 
considerable  dignity,  2  Kings  xxv. 
27 — 30.  Jer.  Hi.  31-T-3  t.  Jeremiah 
was  commanded  of  God  to  write 
him  childless;  but  either  that  related 
only  to  his  having  no  children  sitr- 
ting  on  th<5  throne  of  Judah,  or 
he  had  adopted  a  variety  of  chil- 
dren ;  for  we  find  Salathiel,  Malchi- 
ram,  Pedaiah,  Shenazar,  Jecamiah, 
Hoshama,  and  Nedabiah,  mentioned 
as  his  children,  Jer.  xxii.  24-^30. 
1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18.  Jechonias,  in 
Malt.  i.  11.  seems  to  signify  Jehoia- 
kim. 

JEHOIADA.     See  Jo  ASH. 

JEHOIAKIM,  the  confirmation  of 
the  Lord,  the  elder  son  of  Josiah., 
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When  Pharaoh-necho  killed  Josiah, 
he  probably  took  Eliakim  prisoner  : 
in  his   return  home,   he   made  him 


king  instead  of  Jehoahaz,  changed 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  laid  him 
under  a  tribute  of  39,693/.  1.55.  ster- 
ling.     This  money  Jehoiakim   ex- 
acted of  his  subjects,  according  to 
their  ability.     At  25  years  of  age  he 
began  his  reign,  and  sat  on  the  throne 
1 1   years.     He  wickedly  oppressed 
his  subjects,  to  procure   money  to 
build  hinself  a  palace:  he  kept  back 
part  of  the  hire  of  his  workmen  :  he 
aband,oned  himself  to  inhumanity  and 
avarice,  Jer.  xxii.  13-23.  he  hated 
the  prophets,  who  warned  him  or  his 
people  to  repent  of  their  wicked- 
ness, or  threatened   the  judgments 
of  God  against  him.     Urijah,  one  of 
them,  fled  for  his  life  into  Egypt ; 
but  Jehoiakim  sent  EInalhan  the  son 
of  Achbor,  possibly  his  father-in-law, 
xvith   a  troop,  to  bring   him  back ; 
they  then  murdered  him,  and   cast 
hh  corpse   into   the  graves   of  the 
common  people,  Jer,  xxvi.  20 — 23. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
had  a  copy  of  Jeremiah's  predictions 
brought  before  him  by  Elishama  the 
scribe,  Delaiah  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,  Gema- 
riah  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Micha- 
jah  his  son,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of 
Hananiah.  Jehudi,  who  perhaps  Avas 
a  scribe,  had  scarcely  read  three  or 
four  leaves,  when  Jehoiakim,  not- 
withstanding the  intercession  of  El- 
nathan, Delaiah,  and  Gemariah,  cut 
the  roll  with  a  penknife,  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire ;  apd  sent  Jerahmeel  the 
son  of  Ha,mnielech,  Seraiah  the  son 
of  Azriel,  and  Shelcmiah  the  son  of 
Abdeel,  to  apprehend  Jejremiah  and 
Earuch ;  but  the  Lord  knowing  his 
murderous  intentions,  kept  them  out 
of  his  hands.     This  did  but  draw 
down  new  curses  on  his  head.     Ne- 
buchadnezzar having  routed  the  ar- 
7ny  of  Pharaori  at  Carchemish,  pur- 
sued  his   victory,  rendered  himself 
master  of  Canaan  and  part  of  Phe- 
nice.    Jehoiakim  w'as  taken  prisoner 
in  Jerusalem,  and  put  in  chains,  to 
be  carried  to  Babylon;  but  on  his 


submission  to  the  conqueror's  terms'i 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom.     After 
he  had  continued  three  years  a  peace- 
ful tributary,  he  thought  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.     Nebuchadnezzar  detach- 
ed a  part  of  his  army  against  him, 
the  rest  being  it  seems  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Nineveh :  these,  with 
bands  of  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Am- 
monites, terribly  harrassed  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.      After   four  years, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  having  taken  Ni- 
neveh, came  in  person.     Jehoiakim 
was  taken  prisoner,  put  to  death,  and 
his  body  cast  into  a  common  sewer, 
in  the  manner  of  the  unburied  car- 
cass of  an  ass,  2  Kings  xxiv.   2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19.  and  xxxvi. 
30.     Perhaps  Jehoiakim  is  put  for 
the  brother  of  Jehoiakim,  viz.  Zede- 
kiah ;  or  the  yokes  were  made  under 
Jehoiakim,  but  not  sent  till  Zedekiah 
was  king,  Jer.  xxvii.  1. 
JEHONADAB.     See  Jonadab. 
JEHORAM.     See  Jo  RAM. 
JEHOSHAPHAT,  the  judgment  qf 
the  Lord,  the  son  of  Asa  king  of  Ju- 
dah,   by  Azubah   the   daughter  of 
Shilhi.     Al  35  years  of  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  A.M.  3090,  and 
reigned   25   years.     To   strengthen 
himself  against  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  he  placed  strong  garrisons 
in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  those 
cities  w  hich  his  father  had  taken  from 
the  Israelites.     The  more  his  riches 
and  honour  increased,  the  more  his 
heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.     In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  he  ordered  Benhail,  Obadiah, 
Zechariah,  Nathaneel,  and  Michaiah, 
princes,  with  Elishama  and  Jehoram, 
priests,    and   Shemaiah,   Nethaniah, 
Zebadiah,  Asahel,  Shemiramoth,  Je- 
honathan,  Adonijah,    Tobijah,    and 
Tob-fvdonijah,  Levites,  to  go  through 
the  cities  pf  Judah,  and  teach   thtj 
people  the  law  of  the  Lord.     To  re- 
ward his  zeal,  God  made  his  neigh- 
bours to  revere  him  :  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  brought  him  large  pre- 
sents of  flocks  or  money ;  while,  be- 
sides his  garrisons,  he  had  an  inrollect 
militia  of  1,160,000  under  his  gene- 
rals Adnah,  Jehohanan^    Aroasiah, 
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Ellada,anc]  Jehozabad,  2  Chron.xvii. 
Unhappily,  he  johied  in  affinity  with 
the  wicked  Ahab,  and  married  his 
son  Jehoram  to  Athah'ah  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab.  This  occasioned  his 
being  at  Samaria,  and  assisting  A- 
liab  to  retake  Ramoth-gilead  from  the 
Syrians;  in  which  war,  by  the  trea- 
cherous artifice  of  Ahab,  he  had  lost 
his  life  by  the  Syrian  forces,  had  not 
God,  at  his  request,  moved  them  to 
leave  him.  On  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  a  pro- 
phet, rebuked  him  sharply  for  assist- 
ing Ahab,  a  noted  idolater;  and  as- 
sured him,  that  wrath  from  the  Lord 
hung  over  his  family  and  kingdom  on 
that  account.  Taking  this  faithful 
admonition  in  good  part,  Jehosha- 
phat  applied  himself  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  to  establish  the  best  ci- 
vil and  religious  order  in  his  king- 
dom :  the  Sodomites,  but  not  the  high 
places,  were  removed.  Scarcely  was 
this  finished,  when  he  was  informed, 
tliat  a  powerful  league  of  Edomites, 
Ishmaelites,  Hagarenes, Giblites,  Mo- 
abites.  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Phi- 
listines, Tyrians,  and  Ashurites,  was 
formed  against  him;  and  that  the 
army  of  Moabltes,  Ammonites,  and 
Edomites,  were  advanced  to  Engedi, 
a  place  about  38  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem.  Fearing  that  the  time  of 
threatened  judgments  was  at  hand, 
he  and  his  people  at  Jerusalem  ob- 
served a  solemn  fast,  to  implore  the 
protection  of  heaven  ;  and  himself 
prayed  as  the  mouth  of  the  mullitude, 
in  the  new  court  of  the  temple.  His 
prayers  were  heard.  Jahaziel,  a 
prophet,  assured  him  of  an  easy  and 
isiraculous  victory,  near  the  rock 
Ziz,  and  on  the  east  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Jeruel.  The  very  next  day, 
as  the  Hebrew  singers  before  the 
army  began  to  praise  the  Lord,  God 
struck  his  enemies  with  a  frenzy, 
that  they  murdered  one  another ;  and 
first  the  Edomites,  who  had  a  trea- 
cherous, and  perhaps  a  principal, 
band  in  this  alliance,  formed  to  root 
out  the  Israelites  from  under  heaven, 
were  destroyed.  Jehoshaphat,  and 
h\s  people,  had  no  occasion  to  fight ; 


but  the  gathering  of  the  spoil  took 
them  up  three  days  :  the  fourth  day 
jtliey  observed  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  God,  in  the  valley  called,  from 
that  event,  the  valley  of  Berachah, 
or  blessing.  A  few  months  after, 
Jehoshaphat  joined  his  fleet  bound 
for  Tarshish,  with  that  of  the  impi- 
ous Ahaziah,  elder  son  of  Ahab.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Eliezer, 
the  son  of  Dodavah,  of  Maresha,  the 
fleet  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  stornx 
before  Ezion-geber.  Not  very  long 
after,  Jehoshaphat  and  his  deputy, 
the  king  of  Edom,  marched  with  the 
wicked  Jehoram,  second  son  of  A- 
hab,  against  the  Moabites,  and  had 
all  perished  with  thirst,  had  not  Eli- 
sha  procured  them  a  miraculous  sup- 
ply of  water.  Jehoshaphat  was 
scarcely  dead,  when  the  vengeance 
of  God,  occasioned  by  his  alliance 
with  the  family  of  Ahab,  in  the  time 
of  his  son  Jehoram,  and  grandson 
Ahaziah,  almost  quite  destroyed  his 
family,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
the  most  wretched  condition,  1  Kings 
xxii.  and  2  Kings  iii.  2  Chron.  xviii. 
to  XX.  Psal.  Ixxxiii. 
The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  either 
the  same  with  the  valley  of  Bera- 
chah,  or  a  valley  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  mount  of  Olives;  or  perhaps 
that  mentioned  by  Joel,  signifies  no 
more  than  the  valley  or  place  where 
the  Lord  shall  judges  and  punish 
them,  Joel  iii.  2,  12. 

JEHOVAH,    J  AH,   and  Ehyeh- 

ASHER-EHYEH,    /   (im    tluit  I   cmi,    OT 

ivill  be  ivhat  J  will  he,  are  the  incom-. 
municable  name  of  God,  and  signify 
hi&  absolute  independency,  selt-ex- 
istence,  eternity,  and  being,  the  cause 
of  existence  to  all  creatures.  This 
name  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
used  in  the  primitive  ages.  It  is  not 
compounded  with  any  of  their  names, 
nor  is  it  found  in  the  speeches  of  Job 
or  his  friends :  yet  when  God  says, 
that  by  his  natae  Jehovah  he  wa^ 
not  known  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  it  means,  that  they  had  r^ot 
seen  it  so  fully  displayed  in  his  giv- 
ing a  being  to,  or  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mises, as  would  soon  \>i  majiifested, 
C  2 
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Exod.  vi.  2,  This  name;  often  ren-  \ 
dered  Lord  in  our  Bibles,  is  print- 
ed in  capital  letters,  to  distinguish  it 
from  lord,  signifying  a  governor'.  It 
is  often  joined  in  sacred  inscriptions 
with  other  words,  as  Jckozah-Jireliy 
the  Lord  will  see,  or  provide;  Jeho- 
r-ah-nissi,  the  Lord  is  my  banner ,'  Je- 
hovuh-shcdom,  the  Lord  x<;ill  perfect, 
or  send  peace ;  zwd  JehoTahshammah , 
the  Lord  is  there.  It  is  also  com- 
pounded with  other  words  in  a  mul- 
titude of  names,  as  in  those  begin- 
ning with  Jeho,-  and  many  of  those 
in  Jo,  and  in  those  ending  with  iah. 
Whenever  the  name  Jekovah  is 
given  to  an  angel,  it  signifies,  that 
he  is  tlie  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  i.  e. 
tho  Son  of  God.  Nor  is  it  given  to 
the  church,  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  16.  for 
the  words  would  be  better  rendered, 
He  who  shall  call  her,  is  the  Lord  our 
righteousness;  or,  lie  shall  be  called 
byvhcr,  the  Lord  our  righteousness. 
'I'he  modern  Jews  superstitiously  de^ 
cline  pronouncing  the  namcJEHo- 
\  A  H . — Jevo,  Juo,  Jahoh,  Jaon,  Jaod, 
and  even  the  Juka  of  the  Moors,  seem 
to  be  but  difliirent  pronunciations  of 
Jehovah. 

JEHU,  he  that  is,  {\.)  A  prophet 
that  rebuked  Baasha  and  Jkhosha- 
tHAT,  1  Kings  xvi.  1—7.  2  Chron. 
xix.  ],  2.  (2.)  The  son  of  Jchosha- 
phat,  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  cap- 
tain of  the  army  to  Jorani,  king  of 
Israel.  In  consequence  of  a  divine 
appointment  given  to  Elijah,  Elisha, 
about  eleven  years  after  his  master's 
translation,  sent  a  young  prophet  to 
anoint  him  to  be  king  of  Israel,  as  he 
commanded  the  army  at  Kamoth- 
gilead  in  Jehoram's  absence.  The 
young  prophet  called  him  aside  from 
his  fiellow-ofhcers,  carried  him  into 
a  private  chamber,  anointed  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
and  told  him,  he  should  cut  off  the 
whole  house  of  -Ahab.  The  pro- 
phet immediately  fled  off,^  that  he 
might  not  be  known.  Jehu  inlbrraed 
his  fellows  what  had  happened, 
and  thev  acknowledged  him  king, 
^iter  gi'\  ing  orders  that  none  should 
stir  Irom  the  camp  to  carry  tidings. 


Jehu  posted  off  in  his  chariot,  to  sUf^ 
prize  Joram  at  Jezrcci.  Informed 
of  his  approach,  Jorani  sent  one  icr 
meet  him,  and  ask  if  all  was  well  in 
the  army.  At  Jehu's  orders,  the 
messenger  joined  tl>e  company.  A 
second  messenger  came  up,  and  did 
the  same.  Understanding,  by  the 
furious  driving  of  the  chariot,  that 
it  was  like  to  be  Jehu  his  general,- 
Joram,  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 
who  had  come  to  vish  him,  set  off 
in  their  chariots  to  meet  him.  Joram 
asked  Jehu,  if  all  things  in  the  army 
were  well^and  at  peace?  Jehu  told 
him,  he  needed  expect  no  peace 
while  the  whoredoms  and  witchcrafts 
of  Jezebel  his  mother  were  so  many. 
Joram  cried  to  Ahaziah,  that  cer- 
tainly a  plot  was  laid  for  their  life, 
and  fled  off:  but  Jehu  killed  him 
with  an  arrow  shot  after  him ;  and 
ordered  Bidkar  to  cast  his  dead  body 
into  the  field  of  Naboth.  By  hts 
orders  too,  Ahaziah  was  pursued  and 
slain.  As  Jehu  rode  through  Jez- 
reel,  Jezebel,  with  her  face  painted, 
looking  over  a  window,  asked  him. 
If  Zimri,  who  slew  his  master,  had 
much  prosperity  ?  Jehu,  looking  up, 
asked,  if  any  body  within  favoured 
him  ?  and  two  or  three  eunuchs  look- 
ed out.  At  his  orders,  they  imme- , 
diately  threw  Jezebel  over  the  win-, 
dow  :  the  horses  trodc  her  to  doatii, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dogs  eat  up 
her  whole  body,  except  some  prin- 
cipal bones,  which  Jehu  ordered  to 
be  interred.  Having  killed  all  that 
pertained  to  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  he  or- 
dered the  nobles  of  Samaria  to  send 
him  the  heads  of  the  70  children  of 
Ahab,  who  had  been  committed  to 
their  care.'  Next  day  he  went  to 
Samaria,  and  having  met  42  of  the 
near  relations  of  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  coming  to  visit  Joram  and  his 
queen,  he  ordered  them  to  be  killed 
on  the  spot.  Going  a  little  farther, 
he  met  with  Jonadab  the  son  of  Ke- 
chab,  and  finding  him  hearty  in  his 
interest,  took  him  into  his  chariot, 
and  bid  him  go  and  see  his  zeal 
for  the  Lord.  Wiien  he  came  to 
Samaria,  he  slew  all  that  reciained 
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♦f  the  family  ofAhskb.  Under  a  pre- 
tence of  honouring  Baal  witb  a  very 
solemn  festival,  he  ordered  all  the 
priests  of  Baal  in  the  kingdom  to  at- 
tend in  his  temple,  without  one  wor- 
shipper of  the  Hebrew  God  among 
them.  They  did  so.  He  ordered 
bis  guards  to  fall  upon  them  in  the 
temple,  and  kill  them  to  a  man.  He 
broke  down  the  image  of  Baal,  de- 
molished his  temple,  and  turned  it 
into  a  draught  house.  To  reward 
Jehu's  labour  in  cutting  oft'  the  ido- 
latrous family  of  Ahab,  and  destroy- 
ing Baal,  God  promised  to  him  and 
his  seed,  to  the  fourth  generation, 
the  crown  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  but  of- 
fended with  the  ambition  and  re- 
sentment which  influenced  his  con- 
duct, he  threatened  to  revenge  the 
blood  of  Ahab's  family  on  his  seed. 
As  Jehu  persisted  in  the  worship  of 
".the  golden  calves, and  in  other  wick- 
•  edness,  God  permitted  Hazael,  king 
of  Syria,  terribly  to  ravage  his  terri- 
tories. After  a  reign  of  iJ8  years, 
Jehu  died,  A.M.  314S,  2  Kings  ix. 
X.  Hos.  i.  4. 

JEMUEL,  or  Nemuel,  the  son 
of  Simeon,  Gen.  xlvi.  10.  1  Chron. 
IV.  24. 

To  JEOPARD,  is  to  expose  to 
danger.  Jeopardy,  is  hazard,  pe- 
ril, Judg.  XV.  18. 

'  JEPHTIIAH,  he  (hat  opens,  or  ivill 
\  open,  who  succeeded  Jair  in  judging 
the  Hebrews.  He  was  the  son  of 
iiilead,  not  the  son  of  Machir,  by  an 
iiarlot,  a  native  of  East  Mizpeh  be- 
yond Jordan,  Wlien  his  father's 
lawful  children  expelled  him  the  fa- 
mily, he  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob, 
and  commanded  a  gang  of  robbers. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
having  been  long  oppressed  by  the 
■Ammonites,  and  knowing  his  valour, 
bogged  that  he  would  be  their  cap- 
tain, and  lead  them  against  the  ene- 
my. He  reproached  them  with  their 
expulsion  of  him  from  his  father's 
house ;  but  Qn  their  repeated  en- 
treaties, he  offered  to  be  their 
leader  if  they  would  submit  to  him 
as  their  cjiief^  after  the  war  should 
be  ended.     They  gave  him  t^ieir 


oath  that  they  would.  After  his' 
instalment,  he,  without  success, 
expostulated  with  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  on  the  unjustness  of  his 
pretensions  to  the  land  of  Gilead  r 
and  represented,  that  neither  Balak, 
nor  any  other,  for  about  300  years, 
pretended  to  any  such  claim  j  that 
as  the  Israelites  claimed  no  territory 
but  what  had  been  given  them  by 
God,  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  a 
divine  decision  by  the  sword,  unless 
the  Ammonites  gave  up  their  ground- 
less pretensions.  As  the  haughty 
Ammonite  despised  these  just  expos- 
tulations, Jephthah,  animated  by  the 
Lord,  levied  an  army  of  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  As  he  pre- 
pared for  battle,  he  rashly  vowed, 
that  if  the  Lord  should  succeed  him, 
he  would  devote  to  him  whatever 
should  first  meet  him  from  his  house. 
A  battle  was  fought,  and  Jephthah 
being  conqueror,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try of  Ammon.  in  his  return  home, 
his  only  daughter,  with  timbrels  and 
dances,  was  the  first  who  met  himi 
from  his  house.  At  the  sight  of  her, 
Jephthah  cried  out,  that  she  had  trou- 
bled him.  On  hearing  the  matter, 
his  daughter  consented  that  he  should 
do  with  her  according  to  his  vow. 
She  only  begged  he  would  allow  her 
two  months  to  go  up  and  down  in 
the  mountains,  along  with  her  com- 
panions, and  bewail  her  virginity. 
Alter  she  had  done  with  this  mourn- 
ing, she  returned  to  her  father,  who 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow. 
AVhat  this  vow  was,  is  disputed  by 
co^nmentators.  Those  who  suppose 
that  she  was  sacrificed,  allow  the  sa- 
crifice to  have  been  abominable ;  hut 
remark,  that  the  law  allowed  of  the 
redemption  of  nothing  devoted  under 
the  form  of  a  curse:  that  in  Jeph- 
thah's  age,  idolatry  and  ignorance 
greatly  prevailed  :  that  Jephthah's 
manner  of  life  promised  small  ac- 
<juaintance  with  the  law :  that  about 
this  time  the  high-priesthood  was 
transmitted  from  the  family  of  Eiea^ 
zar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  which  was 
probably  occasioxied  by  soijiQ  horri- 
ble crijne:  that  vows  of  p^rpetua^ 
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Virginity  are  matters  of  a  far  later 
date :  that  if  there  had  been  no  more 
in  it  but  perpetual  virginity,  Jeph- 
thah  had  too  small  occasion  for  such 
agony  of  mind,  and  tearing  of  his 
clothes  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter : 
that  the  plain  tendency  of  the  whole 
passage,  is  to  persuade  us  that  she 
was  sacrificed :  that  not  long  after 
this,  the  story  of  one  Iphigenia,  or 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  being  sa- 
crificed by  her  fatlier,  was  spread 
through  no  small  part  of  the  east, 
though  a  different  scene  was  fixed 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
•writers  who  suppose  her  to  have 
been  doomed  to  virginity,  observe 
how  unlawful  such  a  sacrifice  would 
have  been:  that  Jephthah  might 
have  redeemed  her  at  perhaps  no 
more  than  ten  pieces  of  silver,  of 
which  neither  himself  nor  the  priest 
could  be  ignorant :  and  that  the  word 
relative  to  the  custom  of  the  Hebrew 
daughters,  which  we  render  lament, 
signifies  to  talk  ivitli ;  and  so  impli- 
ed, that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  in 
life.  They  likewise  observe  on  ver. 
37,  38.  that  she  bewailed  not  her 
death,  but  her  virginity :  but  the  for- 
mer would  certainly  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  lamentation,  if  that 
had  been  vowed.  And  on  ver.  59. 
where  it  is  said,  that  he  did  with  her 
according  to  his  vow;  he  adds  by  way 
of  declaration  of  the  matter  of  that 
vow,  atid  she  knew  no  f/ian.  They 
add,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  talk  with  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  four  days  in 
the  year.  It  seems,  thereibre,  really 
astonishing  that  the  general  stream 
of  commentators  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  Jephthah  murdered  his 
daughter!  But  says  Mr.Henry,  "We 
(do  not  find  any  law,  usage,  or  custom, 
in  all  the  Old  Testament,  which  doth 
in  the  least  intimate,  that  a  single 
life  was  any  branch  or  article  of  re- 
ligion." And  do  we  find  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  tiiere,  which  doth 
in  the  least  intimate,  that  cutting 
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was  any  branch  or  article  of  religi- 
^}    If  only  a  dog  had  met  Jeph- 


thah, would  he  have  offered  up  thai 
for  a  burnt  offering?  No:  because 
God  had  expressly  forbidden  this. 
And  had  he  not  expressly  forbidden 
murder?  But  Mr.  Poole  thinks  the 
story  of  Agamemnon's  offering  up 
Iphiginia  took  its  rise  from  this.  Pro- 
bably it  did.  But  then  let  it  be  ob- 
served, Iphigenia  was  not  murdered. 
Tradition  says,  that  Diana  sent  a  hind 
in  her  stead,  and  took  the  maid  to 
live  in  the  woods  with  her.  Should 
any  difficulty  remain  from  the  use  of 
the  conjunctive  particle,  and,  in  ver. 
31.  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  is 
frequently  put  for  the  disjunctive,  or^ 
as  Exod.  xxi.  16,  17.  Lev.  vi.  3,  5. 
2  Sam.  ii.  19,  &c.  and  so  the  mean- 
ing is.  That  what  I  first  meet  shall 
surely  be  the  Lord's,  or,  /  will  offer 
it  tip  for  a  burnt  offering. 
It  appears  evident,  that  Jephthah 
acted  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart; 
and  that  the  apostle,  in  his  trophies  of 
faith,  ranks  him  among  real  saints, 
Judg.  si.  Heb.  xi.  32. — Whatever 
hazard  and  loss  this  victory  over  the 
Ammonites  cost  Jephthah,  the  haugh.^ 
ty  Ephraimites  were  so  horridly  un- 
grateful, as  to  march  over  Jordan  in 
a  body,  and  threaten  to  burn  his 
house  on  him  for  fighting  without 
their  concurrence.  He  told  them, 
he  had  invited  them  to  a  share  in  the 
war,  but  they  came  not.  They  con- 
tinued their  insults,  and  railed  at  the 
Gileadites,  as  a  parcel  of  vagabonds 
that  had  been  obliged  to  flee  their 
country,  and  settle  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  Enraged  herewith,  Jeph- 
thah and  his  friends  attacked  Ihem 
by  force,  and  cut  off  42,000  of  them. 
He  judged  Israel  six  years,  and  died 
about  A.  M.  2823  or  .2878,  Judg. 
xi,  and  xii. 

JEREMIAH,  exaltation  of  tJte 
Lord,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest 
probably  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  and 
a  native  of  Anathoth.  As  God  very 
early  called  him  to  the  propheticnf 
work,  he  begged  to  be  excused  be- 
cause of  his  youth;  but  God  pro- 
mised to  be  with  him,  and  render 
him  as  bold  as  if  he  were  a  brazen 
wall,  in  opposition  to  the'Wicked 
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princes  and  people  of  Judah.  He 
began  his  work  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah.  The  first  part  of  his 
prophecy  chiefly  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  invectives  against  the  sins  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  alarming  threaten- 
ings  of  heavy  judgments,  and  of  some 
calls  to  repeiUance,  and  complaints 
of  his  own  afflictions.  Sometimes 
the  mind  of  God  was  represented  to 
him  by  figurative  emblems.  By  the 
visionary  emblem  of  an  cdmond 
branch,  and  boiling  pot  with  its  face 
towards  the  north,  Ciod  represented 
that  ruinous  calamites  should  quickly 
come  from  Chaldea  on  the  Jewish 
nation.  By  the  marring  of  a  girdle 
in  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
signified  the  ruinous  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Chaldea.  By  the  em- 
blem of  a  potter  making  his  vessels, 
is  figured  out  God^s  sovereign  power 
to  form  and  destroy  the  nations  at 
his  pleasure.  By  the  breaking  of  a 
•vessel  on  the  tvlieel,  is  signified  the 
unprofitable  state  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion in  Chaldea,  Jer.  i.  xiii.  xviii. 
and  xix.  Perhaps  a  great  part  of 
what  we  find  in  the  first  nineteen 
chapters,  was  pronounced  before  Jo- 
siah had  carried  his  reformation  to 
perfection ;  or,  during  it,  there 
might  remain  great  obstinacy  in 
sinning,  and  an  inward  cleaving  to 
their  idols.  It  was  also  perhaps 
during  this  period  of  Josiah's  reign, 
that  his  fellow  citizens  of  Anathoth 
sought  to  murder  him,  and  were 
threatened  with  ruinous  vengeance 
on  account  of  it.  Or  rather,  a  great 
part  of  these  prophecies  relate  to 
the  time  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim, 
chap.  i.  to  xix. 

When,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  he  foretold 
that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  should  be 
rendered  a  desolation,  Pashur,  the 
son  of  Immer  the  priest,  chief  go- 
vernor of  the  temple,  smote  him, 
and  put  him  in  (he  stocks  in  the  gate 
of  Benjamin.  Jeremiah  assured  him, 
that  he  sliould  be  terribly  punished 
in  his  person,  and  he  and  his  family 
be  carried,  along  with  other  Jews, 
into  a  vi'fetched  captivity.     Jie  com- 


plained of  the  slanders  that  were 
carried  about  of  him,  and  cursed  the 
day  of  his  birth,  Jer.  xix.  and  xx. 
He  warned  the  Jews  to  repent  of 
their  wicked  courses,  if  they  wished 
to  prevent  their  ruin.  The  priests 
and  false  prophets  attempted  to  stir 
up  the  princes  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
but  the  people  and  princes  opposed 
it,  and  observed,  that  Micah  had 
predicted  the  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  ruin  of  the  templg,  and 
yet  Hezekiah  did  him  no  hurt;  but 
he  and  his  people  turned  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  judgments  were  prevented. 
Not  long  after,  he  predicted  the 
calamities  that  should  come  upon  the 
Egyptians,  Philistines,  Phenicians, 
Edomites,  Arabians,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Syrians,  and  Persians,  by 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer. 
XXV.  xlvi — xlix.  It  was  perhaps 
about  this  time  that  he  formed  )^okes 
of  wood,  to  be  sent  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  these  nations  to  their  re- 
spective masters,  as  a  token  of  their 
servitude  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
his  son  and  son's  son ;  though  he  did 
not  send  them  off  till  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxvii.  1.  During 
the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  he,  under 
the  emblem  of  a  cup  given  around 
to  these  nations,  and  to  the  Jews, 
Medes,  and,  after  all,  to  the  Chal- 
deans, predicted  terrible  and  stupi- 
fying  calamities  to  come  on  them, 
Jer.  XXV.  In  the  ninth  month  of 
this  year,  he  caused  Baruch  to  write 
out  a  copy  of  all  his  prophecies 
which  he  had  uttered,  and  read  them 
before  the  people  on  a  fast-day  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  in  order  to 
excite  them  to  repentance.  Mi- 
chaiah,  a  young  prince,  inforfncd 
his  father,  Gemariah,  Delaiah,  and 
other  princes :  they  sent  Jehudi  to 
bring  Baruch,  and  the  roll.  Baruch 
read  it  to  them,  and  they  were  muc^ 
affected;  they  advised  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  to  hide  themselves,  while 
they  informed  the  king  of  these  pre- 
dictions. Scarcely  had  the  king 
heard  a  few  leaves  read,  when  he 
cut  and  burnt  the  roll,  and  sought 
for  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  to  put 
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"therti  to  death ;  but  the  Lord  kept 
Ahem  hid.  At  the  direction  oF  God, 
Jeremiah  caused  Earuch  to  write  a 
new  roll,  and  added  to  it  several 
jthreatenings  not  in  the  former,  and 
added  predictions  of  Jehoiakim's 
tinhappy  death,  Jer.  xxxvi.  It  was 
also  during  the  reigai  of  Jehoiakim, 
thatj  by  trying  the  Rechabites  with 
drinking  of  wine,  he  figuratively 
shewed  the  unreasonable  nature  of 
Ihe  J«ws'  rebellion  against  the  com- 
;mands  of  their  divine  Father ;  and 
predicted  an  happy  reward  to  the 
^Rechabites,  for  their  obedience  to 
their  earthly  parent,  Jer.  xxxv.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  reign,  he  de- 
^lounced  judgments  on  Jehoiakim, 
for  his  pride,  oppression,  and  other 
wickedness,;  and  soon  after^  on  Je- 
hoiachin,;  ^nd  the  rulers  of  church 
and  stale  in  Judah,  chap.  xxii.  and 
xxiii.  Jn  -the  .beginning  of  Zedeki- 
ah's  reign,  (he  .delivered  .the  yokes, 
emblematic  of  slavery,  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  various  nations  concern- 
ed, to  be  sent  to  their  masters.  To 
represent  the  hastening  ruin  .and  sla- 
very of  the  J-cws,  he  wore  a  yoke 
and  chain  on  his  own  neck,.9nd  ad- 
vised Zedekiah  to  submit  to  bond- 
age, as  the  means  (;f  escaping  ruin. 
Xlananiah,  the  son  of  Azur  of  Gibe- 
on,  a  false  prophet,  broke  ,this  yoke, 
and  told  the  people  present  in  Ihe 
court  of  the  temple,  ihat  so  the  Lord 
would  in  two  years  .break  or  finish 
the  bondage  of  the  nations  to  the 
Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  ironically  wish- 
ed it  might  be  as  he  had-sald,  but 
hinted  there  wsl^  little  ground  to 
expect  it ;  and  soon  after  told  Ha- 
jianiah,  that  his  uttering  falsehood 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be 
punished  with  death  that  very  year; 
which  accordingly  happened,  Jer. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  About  this  time 
he  had  his  vision  of  two  hnskets  of 
Jigs;  the  one  very  good,  and  the 
other  very  bad;  by  which  was  re- 
presented, the  piety  and  happiness 
of  many  that  had  been  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin,  and 
the  wickedness  and  ruin  of  those 
wjio  remained  in  Jerusatcm^  chap. 


xxiv.     Soon  after,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  advising 
them  to   cultivate  fields,  and  build 
houses,  and  pray  for  the  peace  ,of 
the  country,  as  they  might  expect 
70  years   Continuance  in   Babylon, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  should  be 
delivered;    and  denounced  terrible 
judgments  of  burning  to   death  by 
the  Chaldeans,  to  Ahab  the  son  of 
Kolaiah,  and   Zedekiah  the  son   of 
Maaseiah,  two  false  prophets.     This 
letter  he  sent  by  the  hand  of  Elasah 
the  son   of  Shaphan,  and  Gemariah 
tlie  son  of  Hilkiah,   whom  Zedekiah 
sent  probably  with   his    tribute    to 
Nebuchadnezzar.     On   account    of 
this  letter,    Shemaiah,  a  IS'ehelamite, 
or  dreamer,  informed  Zephaniah  the 
son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  desired  him  to  put  Jere- 
miah in  the  slocks   as   a   madman. 
This  letter  vvas  read  to  Jeremiah  ; 
and  he  ^predicted  the  ruin  of  Shemai- 
ah   and    his    family,    chap.    xxix. 
Twice  this  same  Zephaniah  was  sent 
by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  beg  his 
prayers  for  the  kingdom,  as   it  was 
in  danger  from  the  Chaldeans ;  but  he 
assured  the  king,  that  the  city  and 
nation  should  be  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness,  chap.  xxxi.  andxxxvii. 
This  happened  about  the  9th  year 
of  Zedekiah.    His  Avarnings  had  sucb 
effect,  that  Zedciciah  and  his   peo- 
ple  co^'enanted   to  leave  off  their 
oppressive  de.tension    of  their  ser- 
vants ;  but  they  had  scarcely  dismiss- 
ed   them,   when  they   forced   them 
back ;  on  which  account,  Jeremiah 
predicted  God's  giving  the  sword  a 
com^nission  .to   destroy  them,  chap, 
xxxiv.     When  the  Chaldeans  raised 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  to  go  and 
fight  the  Egyptians,  .Jeremiah  assur- 
•jd  the  Jews  they  needed  expect  no 
real  advantage  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  Chaldeans   would  take 
Jerusalem    and    burn    it    with   fire. 
Meanwhile,  Jeremiah   intended    to 
leave  the  city.     Urijah,  the  .son    of 
Shelemiah,   apprehended  him,  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  Chaldeans.     The  princes  cast 
him  into  tlie  dungeon.     Being  sent 
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for,  he  told  Zedeklah^  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon; 
and  begged  he  might  not  be  re- 
turned to  his  dungeon,  as  he  had 
given  no  offence.  He  was  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  court  of  the  pri- 
son. But  Shephatiah  the  son  of 
Mattan,  and  Gedaliah  the  son  of 
Pashur,  and  two  other  princes,  of- 
fended with  his  faithful  predictions, 
begged  that  Zedekiah  might  put 
him  to  death.  Zedekiah  bade  them 
do  with  him  as  they  pleased.  They 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  whose 
bottom  was  a  deep  mire,  into  which 
Jeremiah  sunk  ;  but  Ebedraelech 
soon  after  procured  his  liberty  from 
this;  he  was  returned  to  the  court 
of  the  prison,  and  had  food  allowed 
him  every  day.  He  predicted  Ebed- 
melech's  preservation  :  he  told  Ze- 
dekiah, that  his  surrendering  him- 
self to  the  Chaldeans  would  save  him- 
self and  his  capital;  but  if  he  did  it 
not,  it  should  be  destroyed,  and  him- 
self taken,  and  reproachfully  used, 
chap,  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.  It  was 
during,  or  about  the  time  of,  his  im- 
prisonment, that  he  foretold  the 
happy  return  of  the  Jews  from  their 
mournful  captivity;  and  bought  a 
field  from  Hanameel  his  cousin,  and 
laid  up  the  rights  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, as  a  token  he  believed  his  seed 
should  return  and  possess  it,  Jer. 
XXX.  toxxxii.  When  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  he  was  released ;  and  Nebu- 
zar-adan  gave  him  his  choice,  either 
to  go  to  Chaldea,  and  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  or  abide  in  Canaan  with 
Gedaliah.  He  staid  with  Geda- 
liah. After  that  prince  was  baselv 
murdered,  Johanan  the  son  of  Ka- 
feah,  and  his  followers,  desired  Je- 
remiah to  consult  the  Lord  whether 
they  should  go  to  Egypt  or  not.  He, 
In  God's  name  charged  them  with 
Iheir  dissimulation,  and  warned 
them  not  to  go  to  Egypt ;  but  they 
pretended,  that  not  the  Lord,  but 
Baruch,  had  directed  him  to  say 
these  things;  and  forced  him  with 
them  into  Egypt.  There,  without 
success,  he  rebuked  their  idolatry, 
and  threatened  them  with  ruin  from 
No.  20.  Vol,  Ih 


the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  xv, 
10 — 14.  and  xxxix.  to  xliv.  After 
prophesying  above  40 years,  he  died; 
but  wh.ere,  or  in  what  maiiuer,  we 
know  not. 

Besides  his  book  of  prophecies,  the 
last  chapter  of  which  vvas  added  by 
some  other  hand,  Jeremiah  composed 
Lamentations.  Tliose  which  he 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  Josiah's 
death,  we  suppose  are  lost;  and  that 
these  which  remain,  are  what  he 
composed  on  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. They  consist  of  five  chapters. 
In  the  first  two,  he  bewails  the  mi- 
series of  the  siege;  in  the  third,  his 
own  particular  afiflicti(;ns:  in  the 
fcmrth,  he  bewails  the  ruin  of  the 
temple  and  city,  and  the  miseries  of 
all  ranks,  kings,  princes,  Nazarites, 
&c.  and  denounces  ruin  on  the  E- 
domiles  for  ther  cruelty  :  in  the  fifth, 
he  further  deplores  the  misery  of  his 
nation,  and  prays  for  deliverance. 
He  chiefly  insists  oi^  subjects  mourn- 
ful and  ruinous;  but  has  here  and 
there  the  clearest  displays  of  mercy 
and  grace,  as  in  his  prophecy,  chap. 
iii.  and  xxiii.  and  xxx.  and  xxxi.  and 
xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  His  manner  is 
ordinarily  very  plain.  His  style  is 
not  a  little  enlivened  with  figures, 
and  is  tender  and  moving  to  admir- 
ation. His  Lamentations,  and  part 
of  his  prophecy,  as  chap.  iv.  19  to 
26.  and  ix.  1,  &;c.  are  astonishingly- 
pathetic.  A  sagacious  disccrner 
would  think  every  letter  written 
with  a  tear;  every  word,  the  sound 
of  a  breaking  heart;  and  the  writer 
a  man  ot  sorrows,  who  scarcely  ever 
breathed  but  in  sighs,  or  spoke  but 
in  groans. 

A  prophecy  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Potter's  field  for  30  pieces  of 
silver,  found  in  Zech.  xi.  is  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah,  Matt,  xxvii.  9.  Per- 
haps Jeremiah  might  utter  that  pre- 
diction, and  Matthew  does  not  say 
that  he  wrote  it :  and  it  might  be 
again  uttered,  and  also  written  by 
Zechariah;  or,  as  Jeremiah  ancient- 
ly stood  in  the  front  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  the  Jews  might  call  tht; 
whole  book  by  his  nawc,  as  they  did 
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the  books  of  Moses  by  tlieir  first 
word  ;  or,  as  the  ancient  "Greek  co- 
pies were  often  full  of  contractions, 
■what  if  zou  was  altered  into  jou  ? 
Kay,  what  great  affair,  to  suppose 
Jeremiah  an  addition  of  the  tran- 
scribers,   as  well  as    Cainan?  Luke 

iii.  36. 

JERICHO,  the  vmon,  a  noted  city 
of  the  Benjamites,  nearly  eight  miles 
•west  from  Jordan,   19  east  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  a  little  southward  from 
the  lot  of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xvi.  i.  7. 
The  ground  was  lower  than  at  Jeru- 
salem, Luke  X.  30.   It  was  extremely 
fertile,  noted  for  palm-trees,  and  for 
the  best  of  balm :  nor  was  there  any 
■want  of  venomous  serpents.  Jericho 
was  the  first  city  that  Joshua  spied, 
and  took  in  a  miraculous  manner : 
he  devoted  every  person,  save  Ra- 
hab  and  her  friends,  to  ruin,  and  all 
the  wealth  to  the  fire,  or  to  the  Lord ; 
x;ursed  the  man  who  should  rebuild 
it,  to  lose   his  eldest  son  as  he  laid 
the  foundation,  and  his  youngest  as 
he  hung  on  the  gates.    Though  ano- 
ther city  of  the  same  name,  or  called 
the    City  of  Palm-trees,    was   built 
near  it,  in,  or  before,  the  days  of  E- 
hud,  and  from   which   the  Kenites 
went  up,   Judg.  iii.   13.   and  i.  16. 
yet,   for  about  530  years,   no  man 
dared  to  rebuild  Jericho  itself.     At 
last,  in  the  days  of  Aliab,  when  men 
had  cast  off  all  fear  of  Cod,  Hiel,  a 
Bethelite,  rebuilt  it,  and  lost  his  sons 
Abiram  and  Segub,  according  to  the 
tenour   of  Joshua's  curse,   1   Kings 
xvi.  34-.     After   it  was  rebuilt,   no 
body  feared  to  inhabit  it;   and  there 
was  here  a  noted  college  of  young 
prophets,    for   whom   Elisha   cured 
the    bad    taste   of  the    water,    and 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  which  it 
seems    had    followed    on    Joshua's 
curse,   2  Kings  ii.     Great  numbers 
of  priests  and  rabbins  often  dwelt 
in  it.     In    Christ's   time,   it  was  a 
splendid  city,  and  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  courts  of  government  of  the  He- 
brews ;  and  near  it,  he  cured  two, 
if  not  three,  blind  men,   Mark  ix. 
Luke  xix.     If  it  was  "not  almost  sur- 
lounaed  with  Iiills,  it  load  ony  that 


as  it  were  hu-ng  over  it.  Since  the 
Romans  destroyed  it,  it  has  made  no 
great  appearance.  It  is  now  a  poor 
village  of  about  30  houses. 

JEROBOAIM,  fightmg  agnhisi  the 
people,  the  son  of  Kebat  and  Zeruah 
of  Zereda,   in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Solomon  observing  him  a  bold  and 
enterprising   youth,  appointed  him 
to  levy  the  tax  from,  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    Ahijah  the 
prophet  having  found  him,  rent  his 
garment  into  12  parts,  and  gave  Jero- 
boam ten  of  them,  as  a  token  that 
God  Would  make  him  king  over  ten 
<of  the  Hebrew  tribes.     He,  without 
waiting  for  Solomon's  death,  began 
to  prepare  the  people  lor  a  revolt. 
Informed   of  it,  Solomon  sought  to 
apprehend  him ;  but  he  fled  into  E- 
gypt,  whose  king,  Shishak,  was  dis- 
gusted  with    Solomon.      Provoked 
with  the  foolish  answer  of  Rehobo- 
am  to  their  petition  for  redress  of 
their  burdens,   ten  of  the  tribes  re- 
volted, and  set  up  Jeroboam,   who 
was  just  returned  from  Egypt,  for 
their   king.      To   awe  his    subjects 
into  proper  subjection,  he  fortified 
Shechem,  where  he  was  made  king, 
and  rebuilt  Penuel.     God  had  pro- 
mised to  establish  the  kingdom   to 
him  and  his  seed,  on  condition  they 
should  walk  in   the   ways  of  king 
David.     Instead  of  regarding  these 
terms,  he,  fearing  that  the  frequent 
attendance  of  his  subjects  at  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  worship  of  God,  might 
issue  in   their  re-submission  to  the 
family  of  David,  formed  two  golden 
calves  ;  placed  the  one  at  Bethel  in 
the  south  part  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  other  at  Dan  on  the  north  ;  and 
ordered  his  subjects  not  to  burden 
themselves  with  travelling  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  to  worship  the  god  who 
had    brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,   as  represented  by  these 
calves.     He  built  high  places,  and 
made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, regardless  whether  they  were 
Levites  or  not.     He  appointed  a  so- 
lemn feast  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
eighth  month,   which  was  a  month 
after  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
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When  he  had  assembled  the  people 
to  begin  the  worship  of  his  idols, 
he  went  up  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  to 
offer  sacrifices  thereon.     A  prophet 
from  Judah,  but  not  Iddo,  who  lived 
a  considerable  time  after,  cried  out, 
that,  in  some  future  time,  one  Jo- 
siah,  a  descendant  of  David,  should 
pollute  that  altar,   burning  thereon 
the  bones  of  the  idolatrous  priests 
that   should   serve  at  it;    in  tolcen 
whereof,  it  should  be  now  rent,  and 
the  ashes  thereof  poured  out.    Jero- 
boam stretched  out  his   hand,   and 
gave  orders  to  apprehend  him  ;  his 
hand  was  immediately  so  withered, 
tlvit  he  could  not  draw  it  in  ;  the  al- 
tar was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured 
on  the  ground.     At  Jeroboam's  re- 
quest, the  prophet,  by  prayer,  pro- 
cured the  healing  of  the  arm  ;  but 
refused  his   dinner  and  present,   as 
the  Lord,  in  token  of  his  detestation 
of  the  place,  had  forbidden  him  to 
eat  or  drink  in  it,  or  return  by  the 
way  he  came  to  it :  but  by  the  vil- 
lanous  pretensions  of  a  false    pro- 
phet, he  was  brought  back,  and  de- 
coyed to  eat  and  drink.     To  punish 
his  disobedience,  a  lion  soon  after 
met  him  and  killed  him,  but  touched 
not  his  ass.     None  of  these  alarming 
events  in  the  least  reformed  Jerobo- 
am.     He  proceeded  to    oblige   his 
subjects  to  follow  his   idols,  and   so 
established    that   idolatry    which  at 
last  ruined  the  nation.    Nor  did  Pro- 
vidence forbear  to  punish   him  ;  his 
best  subjects  forsook  his  dominions, 
and  retired  into  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah :  he  had  almost  constant  wars 
with  the  family  of  David,  Rehobo- 
am    and   Abijah,    in  which  he  had 
500,000  of  his  subjects  cut  off  in  one 
battle.     His  only  pious  son,  Abijah, 
fell  sick.    Fearing  to  go  himself,  and 
unwilling  to  be  an  example  of  con- 
sulting the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  he 
sent  his  wife  in  disguise  to  consult 
Ahijah  if  he  should  recover.     She 
received  but  an  awful  denunciation 
of  death  on  her  child,  and  of  ruin  on 
the  whole  family.     Jeroboam  died, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years:   his  son 
ISEdab  succeeded  him,  and,  in  tbe 


second  year  of  his  reign,  was  mur- 
dered by  Baasha  at  the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethon,  and  the  whole  family  de- 
stroyed In  a  most  inhuman  manner, 
and  their  carcases  left  to  be  eaten 
by  the  dogs  and  wild  beasts,  1  Kings 
xi.  26-40.  xii.-xv.  2  Chr.  x.  xiii. 

2.  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash, 
and  great  grandson  of  Jehu,  began 
his  reign  about  J.  M.  3179,  and 
reigned  41  years.  He  followed  the 
former  Jeroboam  in  his  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  calves.  The  Lord 
however,  by  him,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  prophet  Jonahj 
restored  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  to  its  greatest  splendor.  All 
the  countries  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
he  reduced.  It  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  that 
idleness,  effeminacy,  pride,  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  idolatry,  and  luxury, 
mightily  prevailed  in  his  reign.  Nor 
was  it  long  after  his  death,  before 
the  Lord,  according  to  the  predic- 
tions of  Amos,  cut  off  his  family 
with  the  sword.  It  was  23  years  af^ 
ter  his  death,  e're  his  son  Zachariah 
could  get  himself  settled  on  the 
throne  ;  and  in  six  months,  he,  and 
the  whole  family  of  Jehu,  were  mur- 
dered, 2  Kings  xiv.  and  xv.  Hos.  i. 
4,  &c.  Amos  vii.  &c, 

JERUBBAAL,  let  Banl  avai^e, 
or  Jerubbesheth,  the  same  as  Gi- 
deon. 

JERUSALEM,  the  vision  of  peace, 
Jebus,  or  Sai^em,  the  most  noted 
city  of  Canaan,  about  25  miles  west- 
ward of  Jordan,  and  42  east  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  It  was  built  on, 
and  had  hills  around  it.  Some  have 
thought  it  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Melchizedek,  and  to  have  been  his 
capital.  It  is  far  more  certain,  that 
it  constituted  one  of  the  more  pow- 
erful kingdom.s  of  Canaan,  in  the 
days  of  Joshua:  he  routed  Adoni- 
zedek,  the  king  of  it ;  but  that  he 
reduced  the  city,  is  not  said.  It  was 
partly  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  partly  to  the  Benjamites,  Josh. 
XV.  63.  and  xviii.  28.  Not  long  af- 
ter Joshua's  death,  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah took  and  burnt  it.  Judges  i.  8,' 
D  2 
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The  Jebusites  rebuilt  and  fortified  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  thought 
their  blind  and  lame  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  against  all  David's  forces, 
pavid,  however,  by  means  of  Joab, 
made  himself  master  of  it.  He  built 
a  new  city  on  the  north  west  of  the 
former ;  and  a  valley  run  from  west 
to  east,  between  the  two  hills  of 
^ion  on  the  south,  and  Acra  on  the 
north  :  and  over  against  the  north- 
east end  of  Zion,  the  temple  was 
built  on  mount  Moriah.  Under  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  this  city  vvas  ex- 
ceedingly enlarge^!.  We  find  10  or 
1^1  gales  of  it  mentioned,  which  we 
suppose  situated  in  the  following 
manner :  the  sheep-zctte,  near  to 
which  was  the  sheep-market,  on  the 
north-east  and  northward  of  the 
temple  ;  the  fsh-gate,  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  westward  ; 
the  old-i;ate,  or  gate  of  Damascus, 
stiy,  further  westward,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  high-gate  of 
Benjamin;  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  on 
the  north  west;  the  valley-gate,  at 
the  west  end ;  the  dv.ng-gutt,  on  the 
south  west ;  east  from  it,  the  foun- 
tain-gate ;  on  the  south-east  corner, 
the  ivutcr-gatc;  and  at  the  east  end, 
south  of  the  temple,  the  horse-gate; 
and  the  Miphkad,  or  prison-gate. 
The  walls  round  Jerusalem  never 
seem  to  have  been  above  4|  miles, 
if  they  were  anciently  so  much.  On 
these  walls  towers  were  built,  2 
Chron  xxvi.  9.  the  "tower  of  Meahj 
on  the  east;  of  Kananeel,  on  the 
north-east;  of  Hattanourim,  or  the 
furnaces,  on  the  west;  and  of  Ophel, 
on  the  south.  The  city  bad  but  a 
moderate  supply  of  water :  and  what 
they  had,  was  brackiih.  In  order 
to  prevent  Sennacherib's  having 
plenty  of  ^^ater  in  the  siege,  Heze- 
kiah  brought  the  stream  of  Gihon, 
which  used  to  run  along  the  south  of 
the  city,  into  it,  and  caused  it  to  run 
straiglit  eastward.  Pilate  brought 
water  from  Etam,  by  an  aqueduct, 
in.to  the  city.  Having  become  the 
residence  of  the  symbols  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  or  the  Holy  City,  Je- 
rusalem, became,  as  it  were,  com- 


mon to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  they 
visited  it  thrice  a-year  at  the  solemn 
feasts.  Under  Rehoboam,  it  was 
taken,  and  pillaged  by  Shishak,  1 
Kings  xiv.  26,  27.  2  Chron.  xiii.  2 
— 9.  Under  Amaziah,  it  was  taken 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  xiv. 
2  Chron.  xxv.  No  doubt  the  Assy- 
rians took  it  in  the  time  of  Manas- 
seh,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1 1.  Pharaoh- 
necho  entered  it ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  he  plundered  it,  when  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ravaged  it  oftener  than  once, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  about  two  years, 
burnt  it  with  fire,  in  the  11th  year 
of  Zedekiali,  2  Kings  xxiv.  and  xxv. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  After  it  had  lain 
almost  in  ruins  about  136  years,  Ne- 
hemiah,  together  with  Eliashib  the 
high-priest,  and  a  great  number  of 
others,  repaired  its  walls,  and  it  be- 
came populous,  as  in  former  times. 
Long  after,  Ptolemy  took  it  by  stra- 
tagem, and  carried  off  vast  multi- 
tudes of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ravaged  it, 
and  murdered  about  40,000,  and  sold 
as  many  more  to  be  slaves.  Two 
years  after,  Apollonius  took  it,  and 
murdered  multitudes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Many  ol  the  survivors  left 
it  to  the  Heathen,  and  their  idola- 
ters. Judas  Maccabeus  retook  it, 
and  buitt  a  third  part  on  tlie  north 
side,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
artificers.  Pompey  the  Roman  took, 
it  about  sixty  years  before  our  Sa- 
viour\s  birth.  About  twenty-four 
years  after,  it  was  taken  by  Socius 
the  Roman,  and  Herod.  About 
J.  D.  70,  after  a  most  miserable 
siege,  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  Titus.  About  fifty  or  sixty- 
years  after,  a  new  city  was  built  on 
mount  Calvary,  where  was  for  some 
ages  a  Chiistian  church;  but  the 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  come  near 
it.  About  A.  D.  360,  Julian,  the 
apostate  emperor,  to  falsify  our  Sa- 
viour's prediction,  encouraged  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple ; 
but  fiery  earthquakes  stopt  them. 
About  A.  D.  614,  the  Persians  took 
Jerusalem,  and  90,000  of  tlie  Chris- 
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tian  inhabitants  were  sacrific,ed  to 
the  malice  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  was 
quickly  retaken  by  Heraclius  the 
Koman  emperor,  and  the  Jews'  ma- 
lice returned  on  their  own  heads.  In 
J.  D.  637,  the  Arabic  Saracens 
seized  on  it.  In  1079,  the  Seljukian 
Turks  took  it  from  them.  In  1099, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  his  Euro- 
pean croisades,  wrested  it  from  these. 
In  1 1 87,  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  E- 
gypt,  took  it  from  the  Christian 
croisades.  In  1517,  the  Ottoman 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  remain  still  masters  of  it.  At 
present  it  is  a  place  of  about  three 
miles  circuit,  poor,  and  thinly  in- 
habited. On  mount  Moriah,  there 
is  built,  but  I  know  not  by  whom, 
a  mock  temple,  inclosed  by  a  court 
of  570  paces  in  length,  and  370  in 
breadth  ;  and  where  the  Holy  of  ho- 
lies stood,  is  a  Mahometan  mosque. 
No  Christian  dare  enter  this  inclo- 
sure,  under  pain  of  death  ;  but  those 
of  different  denominations.  Papists, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  &c-  visit  the 
church  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  ivith 
plenty  of  mad  ceremony.  Some 
think,  that  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium,  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Jews  in  it,  shall  sustain  a  terrible 
siege  from  the  armies  of  Gog  and 
Magog;  but  that  the  besiegers  shall 
be  destroyed.  Luke  xix.  41 — 44. 
and  xxi.  24.  Zech.  xiv.  1 — 5. 
The  gospel  church  is  called  Jerusa- 
lem :  in  her  is  the  peculiar  presence 
of  God ;  in  her  the  tribes  of  holy 
men  meet,  and  serve  him.  O  how 
beautiful  and  compact  her  form  I 
how  firm  her  foundation !  how 
strongly  fortified  and  pr<)tected,  by 
the  laws,  perfections,  and  providen- 
ces, of  God!  how  rich,  wealthy,  and 
free,  her  true  members !  how  readily 
they  welcome  others  to  reside  witii 
them !  Gal.  iv.  26.  The  heavenly 
state  of  glory  is  cabled  Jerusalem,  oj 
the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  iii.  12. 

JESSE,  a  gift,  the  son  of  Obed, 
and  grandson  of  £oaz.  His  sons 
were  Eliab,  Abinadab,  Shimea,  Ne- 
thaneel,  Raddai,  Ozem,  and  David. 
His  daughters  were  Zeruiah  the  mo-  j 


ther  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel ; 
and  Abigail  the  mother  of  Amasa, 
1  Chron.  ii.  13—16,  Out  of  his  fa-' 
mily  did  the  most  and  best  of  the 
Hebrew  kings,  and  even  the  Mes« 
siah,  proceed,  I  Sam.  xn.  1  Chron. 
iii.  Isa.  xi.  1.  As  by  reason  of  his 
extreme  old  age,  he  was  incapable 
to  attend  David  in  his  exile,  David 
put  him  and  his  wife  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Moab.  It  is 
said  that  the  Moabites  murdered 
them,  and  so  drew  David's  resent- 
ment on  themselves,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3, 
4-.  2  Sam.  viii. 

JESUS.     See  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun;  Christ;  God. 

JETHRO,  excelling,  a  priest  or 
prince  of  Midian,  the  father-in-law 
of  IVIoses.  Some  believe,  that  he 
was  priest  to  the  true  God,  and  that 
he  maintained  the  true  religion,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Midian,  the 
son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  Mo- 
,ses  does  not  disguise  his  alliance 
with  Jethro's  family,  but  invites  hini 
to  ofl^er  sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  upoa 
his  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  as 
one  who  adored  tlie  same  God  with 
the  Israelites,  Exod.  xviii.  II,  12, 
-'-The  occasion  which  gave  Moses 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  alli- 
ance with  Jethro's  family,  was  tliis: 
Moses  having  killed  an  Egyptian, 
who  abused  an  Hebrew,,  was  obliged 
to  fly  out  of  Egypt.  He  retired  into 
the  land  of  Midian ;  and  as  he  sat 
down  near  a  well  where  Jethro's 
daughters  were  watering  their  cattle, 
there  came  some  shepherds,  who 
forced  them  away.  Moses  defended 
the  young  women,  and  watered  their 
flock.  Their  father  being  informed 
of  what  had  passed,  sent  for  Moses  to 
his  house,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Zipporgh  in  marriage,  Exod.  ii.  15, 
16,  17^  &c.  By  her  Moses  had  two 
sons,  Gershom  and  Eliezer.  After 
he  had  been  forty  years  at  Jethro's, 
he  had  the  vision  of  an  angel,  who 
spoke  to  him  in  a  burning  bush,  and 
enjoined  bira  to  deliver  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt,  Jethro  understanding 
what  the  will  of  God  was  in  this  par- 
ticular, permitted  him  to  return  into 
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feis  own  country  with   hh  wife  and 
children.  But  Zipporah  having  been 
obliged   to  return   to    her    father's 
house  in  Midian,  before  she  went 
into  Egypt,  Jethro  brought  her  back 
to  Moses,  who  was  then  encamped 
at  the   foot  of  mount  Sinai,  about  a 
year  after  the  Hebrews  came  out  of 
Egypt,  Exod.xviii.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
Jethro  sending  notice  to  Moses  of  his 
arrival,  Moses  went  out  of  the  camp, 
met  him,  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
embraced  him,  introduced  him  into 
his  tent,  and  related  to  him  all  that 
the  Lord  had  done  for  the  Israelites. 
Jethro  blessed  God   for  it,   oft'ered 
turnt-ofterings  and  peace-efferings, 
and  eat  with  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the 
€]ders  of  Israel,  in    the  presence  of 
the   Lord.      The   next  day,  Moses 
taking  his  seat  in  order  to  judge  Is- 
rael,   continued    from   morniRg    to 
^evening  employed  in   this  manner. 
Jethro  remonstrated  to  him,  that  this 
!was  a  fatigue  above  his  strength  tou'o- 
dergo,  and  would  be  tiresome  both  to 
himself  and  his  people;  that  therefore 
he  should  choo&e  some  men  of  firm- 
ness and  fortitude,  who  feared  God, 
and  hated   covetousness,  that  -they 
niight  share  with  him  in  the  weight 
of  government ;  that  the  cognizance 
of  lesser  affairs  should  be  referred 
lo  them,  and  those  of  more  eonse- 
quence  should  be  reserved    to  him- 
self-    Moses   submitted  lo  this  ad- 
vice, as  will  be  seen  under  the  article 
Moses. 

When  the  Israelites  were  upon  the 
point  of  decamping  from  the  w-Hder- 
ness  of  Sinai,  and  proceeding  on  their 
•iourneytowards  the  landof  Promise, 
Moses  desired  Jethro  to  continue  with 
the  people,  that  he  might  be  a  guide 
to  them;  but  Jethro  refused,  and  re- 
turned to  Midiaii,  leaving,  as  some 
believe,  Hobab  his  son,  to  conduct 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
This  is  all  we  know  of  Jethro,  upon 
the  authority  of  scripture:  but  the 
Jews  and  Arabians  have  published 
several  very  fabulous  accounts  re- 
lating to  him,  which  deserve  little 
iiotice.  .  - 

JEWEL,  a  precious. and  costly 


ornament  of  gold,  silver.  Sec.  Jewels 
were  used  on  the  forehead,  nose, 
ear,  and  hand :  or  even  in  the  ser- 
vice of  idols,  Ezek.  xvi.  14,  17. 
God's  people  are  his  jev:els,  or  pe- 
culiar treasure;  they  are  dear  to 
him,  rendered  comely  by  his  grace; 
he  carfuUy  preserves  them ;  and  by 
them  shews  forth  his  honour,  great- 
ness, and  wealth,  Mai.  iii.  17.  The 
lips  of  knowledge  are  as  a  precious 
jewel;  prudent  and  sensible  speech 
is  valuable  and  honourable,  Prov.  xx. 
15.  A  fair  woman  without  discre- 
tion, is  like  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a 
swine's  snout ;  she  makes  but  a  poor 
and  fantastic  appearance,  and  de- 
baseth  her  comeliness  by  her  filthy 
practices,  Prov.  xi.  22. 

JEWS.  There  is  neither  Jeiv  nor 
Greek,  hand  nor  free,  male  nor  female, 
in  Christ;  none  is  regarded  before 
God,  on  account  of  any  outward  cir- 
cumstances; and  now,  under  the  gos- 
pel, all  have  equal  warrant  and  ac- 
cess to  him,  and  enjoy  fellowship 
with  him,  in  all  the  blessings  of 
grace  and  glory.  Gal.  iii.  28.  Col. 
iii.  11.  A  Jew  outwardly,  is  one  who 
is  a  descendant  of  Jacob,  or  profes- 
sor of  the  Jewish  religion.  A  Jeio 
inwardli/,  is  a  real  believer,  who 
lives  in  the  fear  of  Gf>d,  answerable 
to  his   profession.     See   Hebrews, 

J«I>AH. 

JEZEBEL,  woe  to  the  habitation, 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  wife  to  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  1  Kings  xVi.  31.  This 
princess  introduced  int-o  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  the  public  worship 
of  Baal,  Aslarte,  and  other  Phoeni- 
cian and  Canaanitish  deities,  which 
the  Lord  had  forbidden  his  people  in 
so  express  a  manner;  and  with  this 
impious  worship  there  was  a  general 
prevaleney  of  all  those  abominations 
which  had  formerly  so  much  incensed 
Godagainst  the  Canaanites,  and  pro- 
cured tiieir  vitter  extirpitation.  Je- 
zebel was  so  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  this  false  religion,  that  she  fed  at 
her  own  table  400  prophets  belong- 
ing to  the  groves  consecrated  to  the 
[goddess  Astarte;  and  -her  husband 
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Ahab  had  in  like  manner  four  hun- 
dred of  Baal's  prophets,  whom  he 
kept  as  the  ministers  of  his  false 
gods,  id.KviU. 

Jezebel  seemed  to  have  undertaken 
the  utter  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
the  Lord  in  Israel,  by  persecuting 
and  massacring  his  prophets ;  and 
she  had  destroyed  tliem  all,  if  part  of 
them  had  not  been  saved  by  some 
good  men.  Obadiah,  one  of  Ahab's 
officers,  tor  his  share  preserved  an 
hundred.  Elijah,  who  appeared  at 
this  time,  having  caused  fire  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  upon  his  burnt- 
olTering,  in  the  sight  of  Ahab  and  of 
all  Israel,  assembled  at  mount  Car- 
mel;  and  the  people  having  killed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  EaaPs  pro- 
phets, who  were  then  present ;  Je- 
zebel sent  a  message  to  Elijah,  de- 
claring, that  the  next  day  she  would 
take  care  he  should  be  dispatched : 
whereupon  he  fled,  and  escaped  the 
fury  of  this  impious  queen,  id.  xix. 
3ome  time  after,  Ahab  being  desir- 
ous to  buy  Naboth's  vineyard,  and 
this  honest  Israelite  believing  that  he 
ought  not  to  sell  it,  Jezebel  wrote  in 
the  king's  name  to  the  principal  men 
of  Jezreel,  where  he  dwelt,  requir- 
ing them  to  kill  him,  and  suborn 
witnesses  who  should  accuse  him  of 
blaspheming  God,  and  villifying  the 
king.  These  orders  being  executed, 
as  Ahab  was  upon  his  return  from 
Jezreel,  the  place  where  this  vine- 
yard lay,  Elijah  met  him.,  and  threa- 
tened him  in  God's  name  with  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  family; 
and  as  to  Jezebel,  who  had  been 
the  first  cause  of  all  this  evil,  he  fore- 
told that  her  body  should  be  eaten 
by  dogs  in  the  field  of  Jezreel,  or, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  by  the  out- 
ward wall  of  Jezreel,  id.  xxi. — 
These  predictions  were  literally  ve- 
rified, when  Jehu  the  son  of  I^irashi 
rebelling  against  Ahab,  and  coming 
to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  painted  her  face, 
and  decked  her  head  with  all  her  or- 
naments, and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, which  was  in  the  apartment 
over  the  city  gate,  and  seeing  Jehu 
its  he  entered  riding  in  his  charigt. 


she  cried  out.  Had  Zimri  peace  who- 
slew  his  master  ?  Jehu  lifting  up  his 
head,  asked  who  she  was  ?  where- 
upon two  or  three  eunuchs  immedi- 
ately made  him  a  very  low  rever- 
ence ;  and  Jehu  said  to  them.  Throw 
her  down.  At  which  words,  they 
that  instant  threw  her  out  of  the  win- 
dow :  and  as  she  fell  into  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  outward  wall,  she  was 
eaten  up  by  dogs.  Jehu  coming  ijj. 
to  refresh  himself,  said  to  his  people. 
Go,  see  what  is  become  of  this  un- 
happy woman,  and  bury  her;  for 
she  is  a  king's  daughter.  They  went, 
and  found  only  her  skull,  her  feet, 
and  the  palms  of  her  hands,  2  Kings 
ix.  30,  &c. 

The  name  Jezebel  has  often  been 
proverbially  used  to  signify  any  wo- 
man excessively  cruel,  wicked,  or 
given  to  idolatry.  In  this  sense  per- 
haps it  is  applied  to  that  wicked  wo- 
man in  the  church  of  Thyatira,  who  so 
diligently  seduced  people  to  commit 
fornication,  and  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols.  Rev.  ii.  20. 

JEZREEL,  a  celebrated  city  of 
the  western  Manassites,  situated  on 
the  south  border  of  Issachar.  The 
beautiful  plain  of  Jezreel,  now  Es- 
draelon,  of  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
lay  near  it.  Ahab  had  his  palace  in 
Jezreel,  and  here  his  family  were 
ruined:  but  God  revenged  on  Jehii 
the  blood  which  he  had  shed  in  Jez- 
reel, because  he  cut  them  OiT,  not 
in  obedience  to  God,  but  from  a  self- 
ish desire  to  obtain  the  throne,  1 
Kings  xxi.  2  Kings  ix.  and  x.  Hos. 
i.  4. See  Hosea. 

Jezreel,  the  son  of  Etam, -pf  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  1  Chron.  iv.  3.  This 
also  W'as  the  name  of  a  son  of  the 
prophet  Hosea,  by  the  harlot  Gomer^ 
whom  he  had  married,  Hos.  i.,  4. 

IF  is  used  to  express,  (I.)  A  con- 
dition, Deut.xxviii.  15.  Lukeix.23<. 
(2.)  A  supposition,  Rom.  iv.  2.  (3.) 
The  reason  of  a  thing,  Eph.  iv.  2. 
It  signifies,  (l.)Surely:  in  this  sense 
it  is  taken  in  oaths  and  asseverations  ; 
and  supposes  an  imprecation  of  some- 
thing hurtful  and  destructive,  if  what 
is  threatened,  prorru=ed^  or  asserted. 
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do  not  prove  true,  Ntirhb.  k'iv.  23. 
Heb.  iii.  t  H-  (2.)  Seeing,  Gen. 
xxviii.t20.  (3.)  Whether  or  not. 
Gen.  viii.  8.  (4.)  When,  Judg.  xxi. 
21.  John  xii.  32. 

IGNOMINY,  shame,  slander, 
Prov.  xviii.  3. 

IGNORANCE,  (I.)  Want  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  Eph.  iv.  13. 
(2.)  Mistake,  surprize.  Lev.  iv.  2, 
13.  Heathens  are  ignorant;  desti- 
tute of  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
Acts  xvii,  23.  WTcked  teachers  are 
ignorant;  they  know  not  what  they 
ought  to  teach  others,  Isa.  Ivi.  10. 
Paul  sinned  ignorcmtlj/  against  Christ 
before  his  conversion,  not  knowing 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
1  Tim.  i.  13.  Peter  and  John  were 
ignorant;  i.  e.  not  trained  up  in  the 
schools  of  polite  learning,  Acts  iv. 
13.  Abraham  in  heaven  is  ignorant 
of  his  children  on  earth;  he  neither 
knows  their  case,  nor  acknowledges 
«r  helps  them,  Isa.  Ixiii.  16. 

ILLUMINATED,  endowed  with 
the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
divine  things,  Heb.  x.  32. 

ILLYRICUM,  a  making  merry,  a 
country  on  the  east  of  the  gulph  of 
Venice;  about  480  miles  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth.  It  has  Austria 
and  part  of  Hungary  on  the  north ; 
Mysia,  or  Servia,  on  the  east ;  and 
part  of  Macedonia  on  the  south. — 
Counting  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, it  was  divided  into  Sclavonia, 
Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania;  but 
sometimes  it  was  taken  in  a  more 
large  sqnse.  To  relate  the  reduction 
of  this  country  by  Cadmus,  by  Philip 
the  father  of  Alexander,  or  by  the 
Romans;  and  its  ravages  by  the 
Quadi,  Goths,  and  Huns,  and  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  under  whom  the 
most  of  it  is  at  present ;  would 
be  to  small  purpose  in  this  work. 
Here  the  gospel  was  preached,  and 
a  Christian  church  planted  by  Paul. 
The  Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh 
trace  their  bishops  through  eight 
centuries  :  and  to  this  day  there  are 
not  a  few  in  it  who  have  the  name 
of  Christians,  Rom.  xv.  19. 
IMAGE,  the  representation  or  like- 


ness of  a  person  or  thing,  as  pictures 
and  statues  are  of  men.  Christ  is  the 
ijuage  of  the  invisible  God :  has  the 
same  nature  as  his  Father,  resembles 
him  in  power ;  and  in  his  person,  God- 
man,  and  mediatorial  office,  he  is  a 
bright  representation  of  all  the  per- 
fections of  Jehovah,  Heb.  i.  3.  Col. 
i.  13.  Man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God ;  he  resembled  him  in  the 
spiritual  and  immortal  nature  of  his 
soul,  and  in  his  true  knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  holiness;  and  in 
his  dominion  over  the  creatures.  Gen. 
i.  26,  27.  Man,  to  his  wife,  is  the 
image  of  God,  in  respect  of  dominion 
and  power,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  We  are 
born  in  the  image  of  Adam  ;  like  hint 
in  our  natural  form,  and  in  our  re- 
bellion against  God,  Gen.  v.  3.  and 
we  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  and  are 
renewed  after  it,  when  our  nature  is 
changed,  and  we  are  therein  made 
like  God  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
righteousness,  holiness,  and  every 
other  grace,  1  Cor.  xv.  49.  Col.  iii, 
10.  All  images  in  worship  are  ex- 
pressly condemned,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  teachers  of  falsehood,  as 
none  can  justly  represent  any  divine 
person,  Exod.  xx.  4.  Jer.  x,  3 — 16. 
Hab.  ii.  18.  Psal.  cxv.  4~ 8.  and 
cxxxv.  15 — IS.  Many  of  the  hea- 
then images  of  their  gods  were  mon- 
strously mixed  pictures  of  human  and 
brutal  animals.  Some  were  prodi- 
giously large.  That  of  Belus,  erect- 
ed by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plain 
of  Dura,  was  at  least  90  feet  high, 
and  nine  feet  thick,  Dan.  iii.  1.  That 
of  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  was  almost  123 
feet  high ;  and  the  tallest  ships  in 
those  times  might  have  saiiled  in  be- 
tween its  legs.  The  ijuage  of  the 
wicked,  which  God  despiseth,  is  their 
outward  appearance,  glory,  and  hap- 
piness, Psal.  Ixxiii.  20. 
We  read  frequently  in  our  English 
Bibles  oi'  graven  images  and  oi  violtcn 
images ;  and  the  words  are  become 
so  lamiliar,  as  names  of  idolatrous 
images,  that  although  they  are  not 
well  chosen  to  express  the  Hebrew 
names,  it  seems,  says  a  right  rev. 
auihor,   i:ot  advi«eable    to   chang# 
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them  for  others,  that  miglit  more  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  original. 
—The  graven  image  was  not  a  thing 
wrought  in  metal  hy  the  tool  of  the 
workman   we   should  now   call  an 
engraver;  nor  was  the  molten  image 
an  image  made  of  metal,  or  any  other 
substance  melted,  and  shaped  in  a 
mould.     In  fact,  the  graven  image 
and  the  molten  image  are  the  same 
thing,  under  different  names.     The 
images  of  the  ancient  idolaters  were 
first  cut  out  of  wood  by  the  carpen- 
ter, as  is  very  evident  from  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah.     This  figure  of  wood 
was   overlaid  with  plates  either  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  sometimes  perhaps 
of  an  inferior  metal.     And  in  this 
finished  state,  it  was  called  a  graven 
image,  (i.  e.  a  carved  image,)  in  re- 
ference to  the  inner  solid  figure  of 
Wood;  and  a  molten,  (i.  e.  an  over- 
laid or  covered  image,)  in  reference 
to  the  outer  metalline  case  or  cover- 
ing.    And  sometimes  both  epithets 
are  applied  to  it  at  once,  "  I  will  cut 
off  the  graven  and  molten  image." 
Again,  "  What  profiteth  the  graven 
and  molten  image  ?"     The  English 
word  "  molten,"  conveys  a  notion  of 
melting,  or  fusion.     But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Hebrew  word,  for 
which   it  is  given.      The  Hebrew 
*]DJ  signifies  generally,  tooverspread, 
or  cover  all  over,  in  whatever  man- 
fter,  according  to  the  different  sub- 
ject, the  overspreading  or  covering 
be  effected ;    whether    by  pouring 
forth  a  substance  in  fusion,  or  by 
spreading  a  cloth  over  or  before,  or 
by  hammering  on  metalline  plates. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  metalline  case. 
Chat  we  find  a  founder  employed  to 
inake  a  graven  image.     Andlnatwe 
read  in  Isaiah  of  a  workman  that 
"  melteth  a  graven  image."    And  in 
another  place,  we  find  the  question, 
"Who  hath  molten  a  graven  image  '<" 
In   these   two  passages,    the   word 
should  be  "  overlayeth,"  and  "  over- 
laid." 

To  IMAGINE,  is  to  form  a  repre- 
sentation  in  our  mind;    to  devise, 
Psal.xxxviii.l2.     Imagination  de- 
notes, (1.)  The  first  ideas,  purposes, 
No.  20.  Vol,  11. 


and  inclinations,  of  the  soul,  Gen.vl. 
5.  (2.)  Corrupt  reasonings,  2  Cor. 
X.  5.  In  sundry  places,  the  original 
word  might  be  rendered  stubbornness, 
Jer.  iii.  17,  &c. 

IMMEDIATELY,  in  a  moment, 
in  a  short  time,  John  v.  9.  Luke 
xix.  1 1. 

IMMORTAL,    that  which   doth 
not,  or  cannot,  die.     God  is  iminor~ 
tal,  and   only  hath  immortality;  he 
only  hath  life  in  and  of  himself,  and 
is    infinitely   secure    against   death, 
hurt,  or  ruin,  of  any  kind,  1  Tim.  i. 
17.  and  vi.  16.     The  eternal  bless- 
edness of  the  saints  is  called  immor- 
tality ;  it  can  never  cease,  and  is  free 
from  such  pain,  corruption,   or  de- 
formity, as   attends  death,  Rom.  ii. 
7.  it  is  brought  to  light,  i.  e.  more 
clearly  discovered  by  the  gospel-dis- 
pensation, 2Tim.  i.  iO.      Our  mor- 
tal  body   shall  put  on  immortality, 
when  it  shall  gloriously  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  be  no  more  subject  to  any 
tendency  towards  dissolution  or  Wast- 
ing, 1  Cor.  XV.  53. 
To  complete  the  notion  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  it  is  requisite 
that  three  things  be  considered,  viz,. 
(1.)  Its  continuance  after  the  death 
of  the  body;   (2.)  A  state  of  distinct 
perceptions;    and,   (3.)   A   state  of 
personality,  or  of  consciousness  or 
memory  of  a  past  life ;  all  three  are 
exemplified  Luke  xv.  23—28.  and  all 
three  are  necessary  to  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  impossi- 
bility  of  changing.  This  is  only  true 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  abso- 
lutely immutable,  both  in  his  essence, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  in  his  will,  because  it  arises  from, 
an  all-comprehensivc  and  unerring 
understanding.  Man  may,  and  of- 
ten does,  change  ;  but  God  is  with- 
out variableness,  or  the  least  shadow  of 
turning.  Jam.  i.  17.  the  result  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  nature. 

IMPART,  to  bestow  of  one's  ful- 
ness on  others,  Luke  iii.  1 1 .  The 
apostles  were  willing  to  impart  their 
souls,  spending  their  strength,  ex- 
erting their  skill,  and  exposing  thei? 
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life,  to  edity  their  hearers,  2  Thess. 
ii.  8. 

IMPEDIMENT  in  speech,  is  that 
which  hinders  one  from  speaking 
plain,  and  makes  him  stutter  or  stam- 
mer, Mark  vii.  32. 

BIPENITENT,  not  disposed  to 
repent  of  sins  committed,  Kom,  ii.  5. 

IMPERIOUS,  proudly  disposed  to 
bear  rule,  Ezek.  xvi.  30. 

IMPLACABLE,  scarcely  to  be 
pacified  or  reconciled,  Rom.  i.  31. 

IMPLEAD,  to  charge  with  crimes 
before  a  judge.  Acts  xix.  38. 
_  IMPORTUNITY,  earnestness  in 
requesting,  Luke  xi.  8. 

IMPOSE,  to  lay  or  bind  upon 
one,  Heb.  ix.  10. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  what  cannot  be 
done.  In  respect  of  God's  nature, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  deny 
himself,  Heb.  vi.  18.  Tit.  i.  2.  In 
respect  of  his  power,  nothing  good 
is  impossible  to  h\m,  Luke  i.  37.  and 
xviii.  27.  In  respect  of  God's  pur- 
poses and  providential  methods,  it 
is  impossible  that  offences  should  not 
<ome,  Luke  xvii.  In  respect  of 
his  attendant  power,  nothing  mira- 
culous was  impossible  to  the  apostles'. 
Matt.  xvii.  20.  That  is  impossible 
for  men,  which  is  ahovc  their  strength. 
Matt.  xix.  lb\ 

IMPOTENT,  weak,  diseased, 
without  ability  in  legs,  feet,  &c. 
John  V.  3. 

IMPOVERISH,  to  make  poor, 
to  carry  off  wealth  from  one,  Jer. 
V.  17. 

"  IMPRISON,  to  shut  up  in  prison. 
Acts  xxii.  19. 

IMPUDENT,  shameless  in  sin- 
ning; prostitutes,  and  persons  bold 
in  wickedness,  are  impudent,  Prov. 
Vii.  13.  Ezek.  ili.  7. 

LNIPUTE.  We  hsiverigJiteousness 
icithoiit  ivorks  imputed  to  us,  when 
ive  truly  believe  in  Christ  as  having 
borne  our  sins,  and  given  himself  for 
us,  Rora.  iv.  6,  II.  Sin  is  imputed 
to  a  man  when  he  is  charged  with 
it,  in  order  to  his  suffering  punish- 
ment for  it,  2  Sam.  xix.  19.  Lev. 
xvii.  4.  and  the  not  imputing  it,  im- 
ports tlig  free  and  full  forgiveness  gf 


it,  Rom.  V.  13.  The  Chaldean  king 
imputed  his  power  to  his  god,  ac- 
counted his  idol  to  have  assisted  him 
in  conquering  the  nations,  Hab.  i. 
11. 

IN,  in  the  midst  of  a  thing,  or 
having  some  very  close  connection 
with  it.  God  is  in  Christ;  is  one 
with  him;  is  well  pleased  with,  and 
reconciled  to  men  in  him.  And 
Christ  is  mhim  :  has  the  same  nature 
as  his  Father,  John  xiv,  10.  2  Cor. 
v.  19.  God  is  in  all  the  saints;  is  spe- 
cially united  to,  and  dwells  in  them 
by  his  Spirit,  Eph.  iv.  6.  God  pur- 
posed in  Christ,  to  efl^ect  our  whole 
salvation  through  him,  Eph.  iii.  11. 
The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  is  in 
Christ:  the  new  covenant  is  estab- 
lished in  him:  he  is  the  great  agent 
in  it,  and  mean  of  its  operation. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  operates  in  us,  by  uniting  us  to, 
and  maintaining  our  fellowship  with, 
Christ,  Rom.  viii.  2.  To  believe  or 
trust  in  Christ,  or  in  his  name,  is,  in 
a  way  of  receiving  Christ  as  the  hus- 
band and  saviour  of  our  souls  offer- 
ed in  the  promises,  to  expect  from 
his  perfections,  relations,  and  work, 
whatever  is  good  and  necessary  for 
us,  John  xiv.  1.  To  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being,  in  God,  is  to  exist 
and  act  by  virtue  of  his  supporting 
and  actuating  influence.  Acts  xvii. 
28.  Col.  i.  3.  The  truth  is  in 
Christ ;  he  is  the  substance  and  ex- 
emplification of  it;  by  his  death  it  is 
ratified;  and  in  beholding  and  re- 
ceiving of  him,  its  light  and  glory  are 
perceived,  and  its  power  felt,  Eph^ 
iv.  21.2  Cor.  i.  21.  We  are  bless- 
ed, called,  justified,  adopted,  sancti- 
fied,  and  obtain  an  inheritance,  in 
Christ;  our  whole  salvation  was 
purchased  by  him  as  our  ransomer, 
is  lodged  in  him  as  our  treasury,  and 
in  a  state  of  union  to  him  we  share 
of  it;  and  the  enjoyment  of  him,  as 
the  Lord  our  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,  is  the 
sum  of  it,  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  6,  &c.  We 
are  in  Christ,  and  he  in  us.  He 
dwells  in  our  heart  by  faith,  and  we 
are  closely  united  to  him  as  our  head. 
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husband,  and  root  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, John  xvii.  26.  Rom,  Kvi.  7. 
But  persons  are  never  said  to  be  in 
Christ,  by  being  members  of  his  visi- 
ble church,  or  in  outward  profession 
only,  joined  to  him,  John  xv.  G.  To 
glory  in  the  Lord,  is  to  make  him 
the  object  of  our  spiritual  boasting, 
1  Cor.  i.  31.  To  be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  be  faithful  in  the  Lord,  labour 
in  the  Lord,  and  salute  others  in  the 
Lord,  i-s,  in  a  state  of  union  to  Jesus, 
and  of  daily  receiving  out  of  his  ful- 
ness, to  study  faithfulness  and  dili- 
gence in  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  or  practising  holiness;  and 
to  salute  others,  from  love  to  the 
Lord,  and  on  account  of  their  bearing 
his  image,  Eph.  vi.  10.  1  Cor.  iv. 
17.  Rom.  xvi.  12,  22.  To  be  dead 
in  sin,  or  perish  in  iniquity,  is  to  be 
under  the  reigning  power  of  it,  and 
to  die  and  perish  by  means  of  it, 
Eph.  ii.  1.  Josh.  xxii.  20.  John  viii. 
21.  The  accurate  consideration  of 
the  sense  of  this  preposition  in,  is 
often  of  great  use  to  lead  to  the  true 
meaning  of  many  inspired  texts. 

INCENSE,  that  which  is  ordi- 
narily so  called,  is  a  precious  and 
fragrant  gum,  issuing  from  the  frank- 
incense tree.  The  incense  used  in 
the  Jewish  offerings,  at  least  that 
"which  was  burnt  on  the  altar  of  zra- 
cense,  and  before  the  ark,  was  a  pre- 
cious mixture  of  sweet  spices,  stacte, 
onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frank- 
incense, beaten  very  small.  None 
but  priests  were  to  burn  it;  nor  was 
any,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make 
any  like  to  it.  This  incense  was 
burnt  twice  a-day  on  the  golden 
altar.  On  the  fast  of  expiation,  two 
handfuls  of  it  was  burnt  before  the 
ark,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  pre- 
vent every  curious  and  dangerous 
look  to  the  ark.  By  it  was  signified, 
Christ's  precious,  powerful,  and 
constant,  intercession  within  the  vail, 
which  renders  us  and  our  spiritual 
services  acceptable  to  God,  Exod. 
XKx.  34. — 38,  Lev.  xvi.  12 — 14-, 
Acceptable  prayers  and  praises  are 
called  incense  and  offering,  Mai.  i. 
11.  Psal.cxli.  2, 


To  be  INSCENSED  against  one,  Is 
to  be  filled  with  rage  and  enmity, 
Isa.  xli.  11,  and  xlv,  24.. 

INCH  ANT,     See  Divination. 

INCLINE,  The  ear  is  inclined, 
when  it  carefully  listens  to  hear, 
Prov,  V.  13.  Theheari'ts  inclined, 
when  it  earnestly  affects,  desires,  or 
studies,  Judg.  ix.  3.  The  house  of 
an  harlot  inclines  to  deatli.  Mens* 
going  into  it,  or  indulging  themselves 
in  whoredom,  confirms  spiritual 
death,  and  hastens  forward  temporal 
and  eternal  death,  Prov.  ii.  18. 

INCLOSE,  (1.)  To  compass,  shut 
up  round  about,  as  with  a  wall  or 
hedge,  Psal,  xxii.  16.  (2.)  To  fix 
in  the  middle  of  a  surrounding  piece 
of  metal,  Exod,  xxxix,  6.  Men  are 
inclosed  in  their  own  fat,  when  they 
can  scarcely  see  for  plumpness ;  when 
their  wealth  abounds  on  every  side, 
and  their  hearts  are  stupid,  and  de- 
stitute of  the  fear  of  God,  Psal,  xvii, 
10.  ~  God  incloses  mens'  ways  with 
hewn  stone,  when,  by  outward  cala- 
mities, he  bereaves  them  of  liberty, 
ease,  or  hope  of  escape,  Lara.  iii.  9. 

INCONTINENT,  given  to  un- 
chastity  and  intemperance,  2  Tim. 
iii.  3.  Incontinency,  an  inability 
to  refrain  from  desiring  the  lawful 
pleasures  of  marriage,  2  Cor.  vii.  5. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  what  cannot 
grow  worse,  or  rot.  Corruption  puts 
on  incorrupidon,  when  our  once  cor^- 
rupted  and  rotten  bodies  are  ren- 
dered altogether  free  of  vileness, 
or  tendency  towards  death,  1  Cor, 
XV.  50. 

INCREASE.     See  Grow. 

INCREDIBLE,  what  cannot  be 
believed.  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  not  incredible:  God's  power 
and  wisdom  can  effect  it ;  his  justice 
and  goodness  require  it;  his  word 
plainly  foretels  it;  and  his  provi- 
dence hath  already  given  certain 
pledges  of  it.  Acts  xxvi.  8, 

INCURABLE,  what  cannot  be 
healed,  2  Chron.  xxi.  18.  or  what 
can  hardly  be  healed,  Jer.  xxx.  12, 

INDEED,  (1.)  Truly,  assuredly, 
Deut,  ii.  15,  (2.)  Eminently,  in  a 
VQxy  singular  manner.  So  Christ 
E2 
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-jgietke^  free  indeed,  with  a  glorious  li- 
berty, John  viii.  31,  36.  His  flesh 
and  blood  are  meat  indeed,  suited  to 
every  person,  and  are  quickening  to 
the  soul  ;  do  secure  everlasting  life 
and  strength,  and  are  infinitely  sweet 
and  substantial,  John  vi.  b5.  And 
an  Israelite  indeed,  is  one  truly  and 
eminently  holy,  and  noted  for  wrest- 
ling with  God,  John  i.  47.  Widows 
indeed,  are  such  as  behave  answer- 
ably  to  their  condition,  and  are  re- 
ally poor  and  destitute,  1  Tim.  v.  3, 
5,16. 

INDIA,  a  large  country  on  the 
§cuth  of  Asia,  extending  from  north 
to  south  about  2,4-00  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  1,800.  It  is  chiefly  wa- 
tered by  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and 
the  Ganges  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  and  the  various  rivers  that 
run  into  these  two.  The  soil  is  very 
fruitful  in  rice,  millet,  fruits,  and 
spices.  This  country  affords  ele- 
phants, camels,  monkeys,  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  almost  all  manner  of  precious 
stones.  But  what  are  all  earthly 
treasures,  without  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit !  The  poor  benighted 
inhabitants,  vainly  imagine  that  the 
water  of  the  river  Ganges  will  wash 
away  all  their  sins.  O  when  shall 
the  light  divine  be  diflfused  through 
the  whole  earth !  The  empire  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks  extended  to  the 
northwest  parts  of  it,  Esth.  i.  1. 

INDIGNATION,  anger  min- 
gled with  contempt  or  disgust.  Put 
for,  (1.)  Wrath,  anger  in  one  man 
against  another,  Esth.  v.  9.  (2.) 
The  effects  of  God's  displeasure,  Isa. 
xxvi.  20.  (3.)  Envy,  Acts  v.  17. 
(4.)  Messages  of  wrath  to  a  disobe- 
dient people,  Jer.  xv.  17.  (5.)  A 
holy  displeasure"  against  one's  self 
for  sin,  accompanied  with  a  fear  of 
falling  into  temptations,  so  as  to  be 
overcome  by  them,  G  Cor.  vii.  11. 
Jeremiah  was  filled  with  holy  indig- 
nation; he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
messages  of  wrath  ;  he  was  exposed 
to  trouble,  and  to  the  fury  of  the 
Jews  J  and  moved  with  holj  zeal  for 


God,  and  indignation  against  their 
evil  ways,  Jer.  xv.  17. 

INDITE,  to  form  thoughts  for 
speech  or  writing.  The  word  sig- 
nifies, to  boil  up,  as  water  in  a  spring, 
or  as  the  sacred  oil  in  the  frying- 
pan,  Psal,  xlv.  I. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  diligent,  and  ac- 
tive in  business,  1  Kings  xi.  28. 

INFALLIBLE,  which  cannot  fail, 
cannot  admit  of  any  doubt.  Acts  i.  3, 

INFAMY.     See  Reproach. 

INFANT,  a  child  almost  newly 
born,  Luke  xviii.  15.  During  the 
Millennium,  there  shall  not  he  an  in- 
fant of  days;  kw,  if  any,  abortions 
or  deaths,  among  infants ;  nor  shall 
professors  of  Christianity  be  so  igno- 
rant, or  easily  tempted  to  sin,  as 
now,  Isa.  Ixv.  20. 

INFERIOR,  lesser  in  honour, 
wealth,  wisdom,  or  excellency.  Job 
xii.  3. 

INFIDEL,  an  unbeliever,  who  re- 
ceives not  the  revelations  of  God  in 
scripture,  2  Cor.  vi.  15.  1  Tim.  v.  8. 

INFINITE,  (1.)  Exceeding  great, 
Nah.  iii.  9.  (2.)  Altogether  un- 
bounded, Psal.  cxlvii,  5. 

INFIRMITY.     See  Weakness. 

INFLAME,  to  set  on  fire.  Wine 
inflames  men,  if  drank  to  excess  ;  it 
too  much  heats  the  constitution,  and 
provokes  fleshly  lusts,  Isa.  v.  II, 
Men  inflame  themselves  with  idols, 
when  they  have  a  burning  zeal  for 
their  service  and  worship,  and  are 
ready  to  expend  their  wealth,  ho- 
nour, and  strength,  in  it,  Isa.  Ivii.  S. 
Inflammation,  a  burning  boil,  ei- 
ther in  the  inner  or  outward  part  of 
the  body,  occasioned  by  an  exces- 
sive flow  of  the  blood  into  that  part; 
or  the  blood  becomes  too  thick,  or 
the  fibres  are  relaxed  or  bruised, 
Deut.  xxviii.  22. 

INFLUENCE,  the  virtue  that 
flows  from  one  thing  to  another,  aa 
from  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  or  rain, 
to  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit. 
Job  xxxviii.  31. 

INFOLD,  to  wrap  up,  catch  hold 
of  £z6jC»  i   4^» 

INGATHERING;  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering, viz,  after  all  the  product 
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of  fields  and  vineyards  was  gathered 
in,  was  the  same  with  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  Exod  xxiii.  16. 

INGRAFT.     See  Graff. 

INHABIT,  to  dwell  in.    See  Ha- 

?ITATJON. 

INHERIT.     See  Heir. 
INIQUITY.     See  Sm. 

INJCJRE,  to  do  one  wrong  or  in- 
justice. Gal.  iv.  12.  An  injiit^ioKs 
person  is  one  that  does  wrong  to 
God,  his  people,  &Q.  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
I*  INK,  a  liquor  for  writing  with  on 
paper,  parchment,  &c.  Good  black 
writing  ink  may  be  made  by  infusing 
half  a  pound  of  broken  nut  galls, 
four  ounces  of  copperas,  four  ounces 
of  alum,  and  three  ounces  of  gum 
arable,  in  two  quarts  of  rain  water, 
printers'  ink  is  made  of  nut  or  linseed 
oil,  turpentine,  and  lamp-black. 
Chinese  or  Indian  ink,  is  a  rare  com- 
position of  smoke-black,  especially 
of  that  of  fat  pork,  with  some  oil  and 
odoriferous  ingredients  ;  and  is  made 
up  in  solid  pieces,  which  must  be 
dissolved  in  water,  Jer.  xxxvi.  18. 
2  John  12.  3  John  13.  The  people 
of  the  East  were  wont  to  carry  their 
iNK.-HORNs  by  their  side;  and  to 
this  day  the  secretaries,  or  writers 
in  Turkey,  do  so.  Jesus  Christ  is 
thought  to  be  the  person  represented 
as  having  an  ink-horn  at  his  side,  to 
denote  his  readiness  to  mark  out  his 
people  for  preservation  amidst  com- 
mon calamities,  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  II. 

INN,  a  place  for  travellers  to 
lodge  or  refresh  themselves  at.  In 
ancient  times,  hospitality  was  so 
common,  that  inns  were  much  less 
necessary  than  now  :  yet  it  appears 
there  were  some.  Gen.  xlii.  27. 

INNOCENT,  not  guilty  of 
crimes,  not  guilty  of  some  particular 
crimes.  Job  xxii.  30. 

INNUMERABLE,  so  many  as 
cannot  be  numbered.  Job  xxi.  33. 

INORDINATE,  disorderly,  ex- 
cessive, Ezek.  xxiii.  11.  Col.  iii.  5. 
^  INQUISITION,  search,  examina- 
tion, Deut.  xix.  18.  God  makes  in- 
quisition for  blood,  when  in  his  provi- 
dence he  discovers  and  punishes  mur- 
derers aftd  oppressors,  Psai,  ix,  12. 


INSCRIPTION,  or  SUPERSCRIPT 
TioN,  a  writing  on  pillars,  altars, 
marble,  coins,  &c.  Acts  xvii.  23. 
Matt,  xxii.  20.  Anciently  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  and  the  principles  of 
science,  were  often  marked  in  in- 
scriptions. A  Grecian  history  of  a- 
bout  1318  years,  was  inscribed  on 
the  Arundelian  marbles.  Grasvius 
has  filled  three  volumes  in  folio,  with 
inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  At  least,  an  abridge- 
ment of  Moses's  law,  or  a  copy  of 
the  blessings  and  curses,  was  in- 
scribed on  the  altar  at  Ebal,  Deut. 
xxvii.  8. 

INSPIRATION,  God's  conveying 
of  directive  and  exciting  influence 
to  man's  soul.  Job  xxxii.  8.  The 
inspiration  whereby  God  indited  his 
word,  was  not  merely  his  superin- 
tending the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  er- 
ror, but  his  impressing  their  minds 
in  such  a  manner  as  fully  convinced 
them  they  were  moved  of  God,  and 
hi§  suggesting  to  them  the  matter 
which  they  should  write,  2  Tim. 
iii.  16. 

INSTANT,  very  eager  and  ear- 
nest, Rom.  xii.  12.  An  instant,  is  a 
moment,  or  short  period  of  time, 
Jer.  xviii.  7.  Luke  ii.  38. 
INSTRUCT.  See  Teach. 
INSTRUMENT,  a  tool  where- 
with one  labours,  plays  music,  &c. 
Exod.  XXV.  9.  The  second  causes, 
whereby  God  executes  his  works  of 
mercy  or  judgment,  are  his  instru- 
ments, Isa.  xli.  15.  Sword,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  diseases,  are  his  in- 
struments of  death,  Psal.  vii.  IS. 
Mens'  bodies,  or  members,  are  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  or  unrighte- 
ousness ;  are  as  it  were  tools  where- 
by they  work  the  one  or  the  other 
in  outward  acts,  Rom.  vi.  \3.  The 
evil  instruments  of  the  churl,  are  the 
sinful  methods  which  he  useth  to  in- 
crease his  wealth,  Isa.  xxxii.  7.  Ze- 
chariah  took  to  him  the  instruments 
of  a  foolish  shepherd,  a  scrip,  and 
staff,  and  behaved  as  a  foolish  shep- 
herd :  this  signified  the  foolishness 
and  tyranny  of  the  Jewish  rulers  af- 
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ter  the  time  of  Christ,  and  was  a 
proper  emblem  of  a  sluggish,  negli- 
gent, covetous,  oppressive,  and  cru- 
el, government,  Zech.  xi.  15,  16. 
The  iiisinuneiits  of  cruelty  in  Simeon 
and  Levi's  habitations,  were  their 
swords,  wherewith  they  had  mur- 
dered the  Shechemites,  Gen.  xlix.  5. 

INSURRECTION,  a  rebellious 
rising  of  subjects  against  their  magis- 
trates, Psal.  Ixlv.  2.  Mark  xv.  2. 

INTANGLE,  to  bring  into  trou- 
ble or  danger,  that  one  can  hardly 
escape.  The  Hebrews  were  intnn- 
gled,  at  the  Red-sea,  the  sea  being 
before  them,  the  Egyptians  behind 
them,  and  rugged  rocks  on  each 
liand  of  them,  Exod.  xiv.  3.  The 
Jews  thought  to  intans^le  Christ  in 
bis  talk,  by  decoying  him  to  <5peak 
something  criminal,  and  which  he 
could  not  excuse,  nor  defend.  Matt. 
xxii.  15.  The  Jews  wevG  itHa7igled 
with  the  enslaving  yoke  of  ceremo- 
nies; so  fixedly  accustomed  to  them, 
as  not  to  be  willing  to  free  them- 
selves therefrom.  Gal.  v.  ] .  Men 
are  intangled  by  their  lusts,  when  so 
inveigled  into  a  course  of  sin,  2  Pet. 
ai.  20.  Men  are  intangled  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  life,  when  the  care  of, 
and  labour  therein,  distract  and  cap- 
tivate their  minds,  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 

INI^GRITY,  downright  hones- 
ty, sincerity.  Job  xxvii.  5. 

INTELLIGENCE,  correspon- 
dence for  information,  Dan.  xi.  30. 

INTEND,  to  aim,  to  purpose. 
Acts  v.  28,  35  Intent,  end,  2 
Sam.  xvii.  14.  Acts  x.  29.  The  in- 
tents of  the  heart,  are  its  secret  pur- 
poses and  aims,  Jer.  xxx.  24. 

INTERCESSION,  a  pleading  in 
behalf  of  others.  Christ  maketh  in- 
tercession for  us  ;  he  appears  before 
God  in  our  nature,  and  pleads  that 
the  blessings  purchased  with  his 
blood  may  be  given  us,  Isa  iiii.  12. 
Rom.  iii.  34.  The  Holy  Ghost  makes 
int-ereession  for  us  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered ;  he  excites 
to  prayer,  directs  what  to  ask,  and 
enables  us  to  offer  our  requests  to 
God  in  a  duly  earnest  manner,  Rom. 
viii.  26.     We  make  intercession  for 


men,  when  we  plead  with  God  on 
their  behalf,  and  for  his  gifts  and 
graces  to  them,  1  Tim.  ii.  I.  In  a 
time  of  universal  apostacy,  God  won- 
dered that  there  was  no  intercessor, 
none  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gion, and- wrestle  with  him  for  the 
turning  away  of  his  wrath,  Isa.  lix. 
16. 

INTERMEDDLE,  (1.)  To  at- 
tempt to  deal  in,  Prov.  xviii.  1.  (2.) 
To  share  of,  Prov.  xiv.  10. 

INTERMISSION,  ceasing,  break- 
ing off  a  little.  Lam.  iii.  49. 

INTERPRET,  (1.)  To  explain 
the  words  of  one  language  into  those 
of  another,  1  Cor.  xii.  30.  (2.)  To 
shew  the  sense  of  something  myste- 
rious and  obscure.  Gen.  xli.  1.  An 
interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand,  is 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
will  and  work  of  God,  and  qualified 
to  instruct  afflicted  persons.  Such 
are  few  indeed  !  Job  xxxiii.  23. 

INTREAT,  (1.)  To  beseech,  to 
beg  earnestly,  to  praj,  Exod.  viii. 
8.  Gen.  xxil'i.  8.  Ruth  i.  16.  (2.) 
To  entertain,  deal  with.  Gen.  xii. 
16.  Exod.  v.  22.  To  be  intreated, 
is  kindly  to  regard  and  grant  a  re- 
quest. Gen.  XXV.  21. 

INTRUDE,  proudly  to  press  in 
by  force,  to  pry  into  things  above 
our  reach,  and  which  we  have  no 
call  nor  need  to  know.  Col.  ii.  18. 

INVADE,  to  enter  a  country  with 
a  view  to  cut  off  or  subdue  the  inha- 
bitants, or  to  carry  ofl' their  wealth, 
2  Kings  xiii.  20. 

INVENT,  to  contrive,  find  out. 
Inventions  are,  (1.)  Wise  contri- 
vances, respecting  knowledge,  arts, 
management,  Prov.  viii.  12.  (2.) 
Idolatrous  and  other  sinful  devices 
and  practices,  contrived  by  men  to 
render  themselves  happy  or  honour- 
ed, Psal.  cvi.  29.  and  xcix.  8.  Eccl, 
vii.  29. 

INVISIBLE,  what  cannot  be  seen 
by  our  bodily  eyes,  yet  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  the  mind  by  all  who  use 
their  understanding  properly,  Rom, 
i.  20. 

INWARD:  Inward  parts,  denote 
the  soul  or  heart :  and  inward  signt- 
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fies  what  belongs  to  the  soul,  Psal. 
li.  6.  An  inward  friend,  is  one  who 
truly  and  Irom  the  heart  loves  us,  or 
who  is  very  familiar  with  us,  and 
k  acquainted  with  our  secrets.  Job 
xix.  19. 

JOAB,  voluntary,  fatherhood,  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  brother  of  Abishai 
and  Asahel,  the  nephew  and  general 
of  king  David,  was  a  faithful  and 
valiant  commander;  but  imperious, 
cruel,  and  revengeful.  No  doubt  he 
attended  his  uncle  in  his  exile  under 
Saul.  At  Gibeon,  he  sinfully  com- 
plied wiih  Abner's  proposal  of  a  duel 
betwixt  twelve  on  each  side,  of  Da- 
vid's and  Ishbosheth's  men.  That 
very  day,  he  defeated  the  troops  un- 
der Abner,  but  lost  Asahel  his  bro- 
ther. To  revenge  his  death,  he  af- 
terward treacherously  murdered  Ab- 
ner ;  nor  durst  David  punish  him  for 
so  doing,  as  he  and  his  brother  Abi- 
shai had  the  troops  so  much  at  their 
beck.  By  first  entering  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  driving  back  the  Je- 
busite  guards,  he  procured  himself 
the  office  of  commander  to  all  the 
Hebrew  troops.  Chiefly  under  his 
direction  of  the  army,  the  Moabites, 
Philistines,  Edomites,  Syrians,  and 
Ammonites,  were  rendered  tributary 
to  Israel.  By  David's  direction,  he 
basely  promoted  the  murder  of  Uri- 
ah. By  his  own  direction,  the  widow 
ofTekoah  procured  Absalom's  return 
from  exile.  He  afterward  obtained 
his  admission  to  court;  but  was  his 
hearty  opposer,  when  he  rebelled 
against  his  father;  and,  contrary  to 
David's  orders,  killed  him  as  he  hung 
by  his  hair  in  an  oak-tree.  He  wise- 
ly, but  harshly,  reproved  David  for 
his  excessive  and  ill-timed  sorrow 
for  Absalom's  death,  and  his  neglect 
ot  the  brave  warriors,  who  had  rout- 
ed the  rcbelUous  host.  The  killing 
of  Absalom,  and  his  harsh  usage,  Da- 
vid resented,  by  displacing  him  from 
his  generalship,  and  putting  Amasa 
his  cousin,  and  the  commander  of 
Absalom's  host,  in  his  room.  Joab, 
i  however,  attended  his  brother  Abl- 
jshai's  troop  as  a  volunteer,  iu  the 
.pursuit  of  ^Sheba^  the  son  of  Bichri, 


who  had  raised  a  new  rebellion.  Hi; 
quickly  murdered  Amasa,  when  he 
came  up,  and  resumed  his  command. 
He  pursued,  and  quickly  procured 
the  head  of,  Sheba,  and  quashed  his- 
rebellion.  He  wdsely  remonstrated 
against  David's  numbering  the  peo- 
ple, but  was  obliged  to  execute  that 
task,  and  in  ten  months  performed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  2  Sam.  ii.  iii. 
V.  and  viii.  to  xii.  and  xiv.  and  xviii. 
— XX.  and  xxiv.  When,  through  old 
age,  David  concerned  himself  little 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
Joab  and  Abiathar,  contrary  to  their 
master's  known  intentions,  thought 
to  have  set  up  Adonijah  to  be  his 
successor.  The  attempt  miscarried, 
but  tended  to  increase  David's  dis- 
gust at  Joab.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
requested  Solomon  to  punish  him  for 
the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amasa. 
Some  time  after  David's  death,  Joab 
hearing  that  Adonijah  was  executed 
by  Solomon's  orders,  fled  to  the  boms 
of  the  brazen  altar  at  Gibeon  for  re- 
fuge. Solomon  sent  Benaiah,  now 
general  of  the  host,  to  require  him  to 
quit  his  place  of  protection.  Joab 
refused,  and  said,  he  would  die  oa 
the  spot,  Solomon  ordered  him  to 
be  killed  where  he  w^as.  This  being 
done,  he  was  buried  in  his  own 
house,  in  the  wilderness,  1  Kings  i. 
and  ii. 

^Oi\S}:l,  disagreeing,  despairing,  or 
Jehoash,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Judah.  Jehoshebah,  the  wife  of 
Jehoiadah,  the  high-priest,  his  aunt, 
preserved  him  from  the  murderous 
designs  of  Athaliah,  his  grand- 
mother, when  he  was  but  a  year  old, 
and  kept  him  hid  six  years  iu  a 
chamber  belonging  to  the  temple. 
When  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
Jeiioiada  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  Azariah  the  son  of  Jeho- 
ram,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Jehohanan, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Obed,  Maaseiah 
the  son  of  Adaiah,  and  Elishapliat  the 
son  of  Zichri,  to  set  up  young  Joash. 
for  their  sovereign,  and  dethrone  the 
wicked  Athaliah.  After  preparing 
matters  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  bring- 
ing the  LeviLes,  jiijd  such  others  as^ 
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ttiey  could  trust,  to  Jerusalem,  they 
crowned  him  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, with  great  solemnity.  Alarmed 
with  the  acclamations,  Athaliah  ran 
to  the  court;  but  was  quickly  carri- 
ed forth,  and  slain  Joash  and  his 
subjects  covenanted  with  the  Lord  to 
serve  him  only,  and  with  one  ano- 
ther. No  sooner  was  Joash  placed 
in  the  palace,  than  the  people  pulled 
down  the  statue  of  Baal,  and  demo- 
lished his  temple,  and  slew  Mattan 
his  priest ;  but  the  high  places  were 
not  removed.  Jehoiada  then,  as  tu- 
tor to  Joash,  set  on  foot  the  repairs 
of  the  temple  ;  but  it  was  so  slowly 
done,  that  in  the  23d  year  of  Joash, 
it  was  scarcely  begun.  Instigated 
by  Joash,  Jehoiada  set  about  it  ef- 
fectually, by  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. While  Jehoiada  lived,  Joash 
zealously  promoted  reformation ;  but 
IK)  sooner  was  that  high-priest  in  his 
grave,  tlian  Joash  hearkened  to  his 
•wicked  courtiers.  The  worship  of 
God  was  neglected,  and  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. Zechariah  the  priest,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  faithfully  warned 
the  people  of  their  sin  and  danger. 
By  order  of  Joash,  his  ungrateful 
cousin,  he  vi^as  stoned  to  death,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar.  This 
martyr,  when  dying,  assured  them 
that  his  death  should  be  revenged. 
His  prediction  was  quickly  accom- 
plished. Hazael  invaded  the  king- 
dom; but,  w^ith  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, Joash  redeemed  his  capital  from 
plunder.  About  a  year  after,  a  small 
host  of  Syrians  ravaged  the  country, 
defeated  the  huge  army  of  Joash, 
pillaged  his  capital,  and  murdered 
his  princes.  After  loading  him  with 
ignominy  and  disgrace,  they  left 
him  ;  but  his  own  servants,  soon  af- 
ter, murdered  him  in  his  owu  bed, 
in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign,  A.M. 
3116;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  royal 
city,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  2  Kings  xi.  and  xii.  2Chron. 
xxiii.  xxiv. 

JOASH,  or  Jehoash,  sonof  Je- 
hoahaz,  and  grandson  of  Jehu.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  two  years  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  father,  he  reigued  four- 


teen more  alone  over  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  He  copied  after  the  vi^ick- 
edness  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat,  and  perhaps  honoured  him  with 
the  name  of  his  son.  By  Joash,  God 
delivered  the  Israelites  from  their 
Syrian  oppressors.  With  no  small 
concern,  he  visited  the  prophet  Eli- 
sha  in  his  dying  moments ;  and  from 
him  had  the  prediction  of  a  triple 
victory  over  the  Syrians.  Joash  had 
not  long  routed  the  Syrians,  and  re- 
covered the  cities  which  they  had 
taken  from  Israel,  when  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah  provoked  him  to  war; 
but  Joash  defeated  him,  pillaged  his 
capital,  and  returned  to  Samaria  in 
triumph,  and  died  A.  M.  3179,  2 
Kings  xiii.  2  Chron.  xxv. 

JOB,  sorrowful,  fighting,  hated,  a 
noted  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz, 
eastward  of  Gilead.  An  addition  to 
the  Septuagint  version  of  his  book, 
as  well  as  Philo,  Aristeas,  and  Poly- 
histor,  and  a  great  many  of  the  fa- 
thers, reckoned  him  the  same  as 
Jobah,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Edom,  and  third  in  descent  from  E- 
sau ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  Nahor,  by  Huz 
his  eldest  son,  as  Elihu  was  by  Buz 
his  second.  Dr.  Owen  thinks  Job 
was  contempory  with  Abraham  :  but 
how  then  could  Eliphaz,  a  descen- 
dant of  Esau,  have  been  his  aged 
friend  ?  Some  place  him  as  late  as 
the  times  of  Ezekiel :  but  how  then 
have  we  no  allusion  in  his  book  to 
the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  through 
the  Red  sea,  or  their  entrance  into 
Canaan,  though  there  is  to  the  de- 
luge, and  to  the  burning  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone ?  This  renders  it  probable, 
that  his  affliction  was  before  the  He- 
brews' departure  from  Egypt ;  tho* 
perhaps  a  great  part  of  his  140  years 
life  afterwards  might  be  posterior  to 
it.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  consider- 
ation of  Eliphaz,  his  aged  friend,  who 
spoke  first,  his  being  a  Temanite,  and 
consequently  at  least  a  great  grand- 
child of  Esau.  Some  have  pretend- 
ed, that  the  whole  book  of  Job  is  but 
a  dramatic  fiction,  and  that  no  sucb 
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person  ever  existed  :  but  God's  men- 
tion of  him  as  a  righteous  man  together 
with  Noah  and  Daniel,  and  James's 
testimony  to  his  patience  and  happj 
end,  sufficiently  refute  that  imagina- 
tion, Ezek.  xiv.  and  James  v.  ]  1 . 
— At  first.  Job  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition  :  he  had  scfen  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  lived  in 
the  utmost  harmony  and  affluence :  he 
had  a  prodigious  number  of  flocks, 
herds,  and  servants;  and  was  the 
greatest  man  in  that  country.  His 
piety  and  integrity  were  distinguish- 
ed; his  clearness  from  idolatry  and 
unchastity ;  his  abhorrence  of  pride 
and  injustice;  were  remarkably  so. 
Not  only  did  he  regulate  his  own 
personal  practice,  but  took  care  of 
the  piety  of  his  children.  When  his 
sons  held  their  annual  feasts,  perhaps 
on  their  respective  birth-days,  he 
always  rose  early  next  morning,  and 
with  prayer  offered  up  sacrifices  for 
them,  fearing  lest  they  might  have 
.^iinned,  and  cursed,  contemned,  or 
forsaken,  God  in  their  hearts.  Job  i. 
1 — 5.  and  xxix.  and  xxxi. 
Upon  a  certain  day,  when  the  sons 
of  God  were  assembled  together  be- 
fore him,  Satan  presented  himself  a- 
mong  them.  In  a  manner  we  do  not 
understand,  God  questioned  the  fiend, 
where  he  had  been  employed  ?  and 
if  he  had  considered,  er  set  his  heart 
against,  his  servant  Job,  so  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  goodness  ?  Sa- 
tan insinuated,  that  Job  was  but  a 
mercenary  hypocrite,  who  served 
God  to  obtain  and  preserve  his  un- 
common wealth  ;  but  if  he  was  sharp- 
ly, or  even  a  little,  afflicted,  he  would 
contemptuously  curse  his  Maker,  and 
bid  adieu  to  his  service.  Foj-  the 
manifestation  and  exercise  of  Job's 
grace,  Satan  was  permitted  to  ruin 
all  he  had ;  but  limited  from  touch- 
ing his  person.  He  immediately 
vented  his  malice  against  Job :  he 
stirred  up  the  thievish  Sabeans  to  fall 
on  his  cattle.  These  they  drove 
^way,  and  his  servants  they  murder- 
ed. He  next  caused  fire  from  hea- 
ven to  fall  on  his  flocks,  and  burn 
them  up,  and  the  servants  that  kept 
No.  21.  Vol.  JI, 


them.  Next,  he  made  the  savage 
Chaldeans  to  fall  on  tlie  camels,  and 
murder  the  servants  who  attended 
them.  Much  about  the  same  time, 
while  the  ten  children  feasted  in  the 
house  of  their  elder  brother,  he  rais- 
ed a  terrible  storm,  that  buried  them 
all  in  the  ruins  of  the  house.  In  each 
of  these  disasters,  some  one  was  pre- 
served, to  bring  the  tidings  to  Job. 
Scarcely  had  one  finished  his  doleful 
story,  when  another  came  up  with 
his.  In  great  composure.  Job  heard 
all;  and  at  last,  to  mark  his  grief, 
rent  his  clothes,  and  shaved  off  the 
hair  of  his  head.  With  resignation 
to  the  whole,  'he  blessed  God,  who 
had  given  him  his  children  and 
wealth,  and  who  had  taken  them 
away.  Job  i.  Not  long  after,  Satan 
presented  himself  again  before  God 
in  the  former  manner,  and  was  ask- 
ed where  he  had  been?  and  if  he 
had  observed  how  piously  Job  had 
behaved  himself  under  his  heavy  af- 
flictions, which  had  not  been  merit- 
ed by  any  peculiar  wickedness  ?  He 
suggested,  that  there  was  very  little 
in  Job's  being  content  to  lose  his 
children  and  wealth,  when  his  per- 
son was  untouched ;  but  alledged  that 
if  that  were  touched,  he  would  con- 
temptuously curse  God,  and  give  up 
his  service. 

For  the  further  discovery  and  excite- 
ment of  Job's  grace,  Satan  was  per- 
mitted to  do  all  that  he  could  against 
his  body,  if  he  but  spared  his  life. 
He  immediately  afflicted  his  body  all 
over  with  most  loathsome  boils.  Job 
laid  himself  down  on  a  dunghill,  and 
with  a  potsherd  scraped  off  the  pu- 
trid matter  that  ran  from  his  boils.  In 
an  upbraiding  tone,  his  wife  bid  him 
curse  God,  and  put  an  end  to  hi? 
life.  He  replied,  that  the  motion 
was  quite  absurd,  as  it  becomes  us 
to  receive  affliction  iVom  God's  hand, 
as  willingly  as  the  most  agreeable 
outward  favours,  Jobii.  His  friends, 
hearing  of  his  disaster,  came  to  visit 
him.  The  chief  were  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  Zo- 
pilar  the  Naamathite,  with  a  young 
man  named  Elihu.  Vv/'hen  they  stjw 
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liim  at  a  distance,  they  could  scarcely 
believe  it  was  he:  when  they  came 
liear,  they  could  not  speak  to  him 
for  seven  days;  they  were  so  shocked 
at  his  trouble,  and  saw  him  so  affected 
with  his  pain.  At  last  Job's  patience 
was  overcome,  and  he  cursed  the 
day  of  his  birth,  and  wished,  that 
either  he  had  never  been  born,  or 
had  been  soon  after  cut  off  by  death. 
This  occasioned  a  conference  be- 
twixt him  and  his  friends.  Eliphaz 
and  Bildad  took  three  different  turns 
in  the  conversation,  and  Zophar  two. 
To  add  to  his  trouble,  they  insisted, 
that  God  never  punishes  men  with 
uncommon  strokes,  but  for  uncommon 
sins.  They  affirmed,  that  certainly 
he  was  a  wicked  hypocrite,  since  he 
had  been  so  uncommonly  punished. 
They  intermingled  a  great  many  ex- 
cellent hints  concerning  God,  and 
advices  to  duty.  He  answered  them 
all  in  their  turns :  he  maintained,  that 
he  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  true  fearer 
of  God;  and  that  distinguished  af- 
flictions in  this  world  were  often  the 
lot  of  the  godly,  though  eternal  pu- 
blishments in  hell  were  reserved  only 
for  the  wicked.  By  his  reasonings, 
and  his  solemn  protestations  of  his 
integrity,  he  put  them  to  silence. 
Elihu  then  spoke,  and,  admitting 
Job-to  be  a  saint,  he  sharply  reproved 
him  for  his  unguarded  speeches,  and 
his  desire  to  justify  himself,  at  the 
expence  of  the  divine  honour.  His 
^discourse  introduced  Job's  convic- 
tion. God,  by  a  solemn  speech,  de- 
claratory of  his  power  and  sove- 
reignty in  the  works  of  nature,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  earth, 
the  sea,  air,  stars,  lions,  goats,  hinds, 
■wild  asses,  unicorn,  ostriches,  horse, 
hawks,  eagles,  behemoth,  and  levia- 
than, and  by  a  number  of  pungent 
queries,  convinced  Job  of  his  igno- 
rance and  vileness,  to  a  great  degree. 
Job  no  sooner  repented  of  his  mis- 
carriages, than  God  reproved  his 
three  friends  for  their  misrepresenta- 
tion of  his  providence,  and  charged 
them  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  to  desire 
Job  to  pray  for  forgiveness  to  them. 
Hereon,  Job  was  relieved  tirora  his 


distress.  His  friends  came  to  him  on 
every  side,  and  each  gave  him  com- 
pliments of  money.  It  was  not  long 
before  his  riches  were  double  of  what 
they  had  been,  and  he  had  as  many 
children  as  before.  These  were  not 
doubled,  as  the  former  were  not  lost, 
but  gone  to  the  eternal  state.  To 
his  three  daughters,  the  most  comely 
in  the  country,  he  gave  names,  Je- 
mima, Kezia,*  Keren-happuch,  sig- 
nifying, that  his  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  glory,  were  recovered. 
After  this.  Job  lived  140  years,  and 
saw  his  posterity  to  the  fourth  ge- 
neration. 

The  original  language  of  the  book 
of  Job  is  Hebrew,  but  blended  with 
many  Arabic  and  Chaldee  expres- 
sions, and  peculiar  turns,  not  unusual 
in  Hebrew,  Avhich  causes  the  obscu- 
rity and  difficulty  of  this  book;  but 
perhaps  it  was  the  language  of  the 
Arabs  in  Job's  days.  It  is  said  to  be 
written  in  verse,  but  unconfined  to 
any  particular  measure,  the  beauty  of 
the  verse  consisting  principally  in 
noble  expressions,  bold  and  sublime 
thoughts,  lively  emotions,  fine  des- 
criptions, with  a  great  variety  of 
characters.  So  that  there  is  not  in 
all  antiquity  to  be  found  a  piece  of 
poetry  more  copious,  more  lofty, 
more  diversified,  more  adorned,  or 
more  affecting,  than  this.  The  au- 
thor, whoever  he  was,  has  put  in 
practice  all  the  beauties  of  his  art,  in 
order  to  make  the  four  persons,  whom 
he  introduces  as  interlocutors,  keep 
up  each  his  proper  character.  As  a 
canonical  book  it  was  received  by  the 
Jews,  and  from  them  adopted  by  the 
Christian  church. 

JOEL,  xvillin^,  the  son  of  Pcthuel, 
whom  some,  without  ground,  take  fo'r 
Samuel,  was  one  of  the  les>^er  pro- 
phets. As  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  ten  tribes,  it  seems  that  he  oro- 
phesied  after  their  captivity,  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh.  He 
represents  a  fearful  famine,  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  drought,  and  by 
destructive  vermin:  he  airects  to 
fasting  and  prayer,  as  the  means  of 
deliverance;  he  forctels  their  rescue 
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from  the  famine,  and  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  multitudes  in  the 
apostolic  age :  he  predicts  the  ruin  of 
the  Philistines  and  Phenicians,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat :  he  concludes 
with  promises  of  deliverance  to  the 
Jews  in  the  latter  days, 

JOHANAN,  gentle,  agreeable,  the 
son  of  Kareah,  with  his  brother  Jona- 
than,  and  Seraiali,  and  Jezaniah,  and 
some  other  captains,  who  had  fled  off 
in  small  bodies,  came  to  G'edaliah  at 
western  Mizpah ;  and  he,  with  an 
oath,  undertook  for  their  safety,  if 
they  should  continue  subject  to  the 
Chaldeans.  They  informed  Gedaliah 
of  Ishraael's  intended  murder  of  him. 
Atter  it  was  over,  and  they  had  pur- 
sued Ishmael,  and  recovered  the  cap- 
tives he  had  carried  off,  they  retired 
to  Chimham,  which  is  by  Bethlehem. 
There  they  desired  Jeremiah  to  ask 
direction  of  God,  whether  they  should 
go  to  Egypt  or  not.  As  they  were 
determined  to  go  thither  at  any  rate, 
they  disregarded  his  warnings  against 
it,  and  pretended,  that  not  God,  but 
Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  had 
prompted  him  to  speak  so,  that  he 
might  deliver  them  up  to  the  enraged 
Chaldeans.  As  Jeremiah  had  told 
them  of  their  dissimulation,  now  it 
appeared.  Johanan,  and  his  fellow- 
captains,  carried  all  the  people  left 
in  the  land,  Jeremiah  not  excepted, 
into  Egypt ;  where,  in  about  fourteen 
years  after,  most  of  them  had  a  miser- 
able end  by  the  Ciialdean  invasion, 
Jer.  xl.  to  xliv. 

JOHN,  ike  grace,  gift,  or  mercy,  of 
the  Lord,  the  celebrated  forerunner 
of  our  Savour,  and  the  Elias  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  the  son 
of  Zacharias,  the  aged  priest,  and  the 
long  barren  Elisabeth.  His  birth  and 
work  were  predicted  by  Jhe  angel 
Gabriel ;  and  his  unbelieving  father's 
dumbness  while  he  was  in  the  womb, 
was  the  miraculous  token  of  its  ful- 
iilment.  Being  conceived  six  months 
before  our  Saviour,  he  leapt  in  his 
mother's  womb,  at  the  salutation  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  now  with  child  of 
our  Saviour.    At  his  birth,  his  pa- 


rents were  exceedingly  glad;  and 
his  father  soon  after  had  his  tongue 
loosed,  and  predicted  his  and  our  Sa- 
viour's appearance  and  work.  From 
his  infancy,  he  was  endowed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  through  his  whole  life,  he 
was  a  Nazarite,  drinking  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink.  Alter  spend- 
ing his  earliest  years  in  his  father's 
house,  he  retired  to  the  deserts, 
where  he  lived  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  and  was  occupied  in  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  His  garments  were 
of  camels  hair,  and  he  was  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  leathern  gir- 
dle. About  A.  D.  28,  he  began  to 
publif.h  the  approaching  appearance 
of  the  Messiah,  and  called  the  peo- 
ple to  repent,  because  tlie  kingdom 
of  God,  or  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel,  was  at  hand ;  he  as- 
sured them,  that  their  circumstances 
were  very  critical;  and  if  they  did 
not  speedily  repent,  the  axe  of  God's 
judgments  would  certainly  cut  them 
off.  Such  as  professed  their  repent- 
ance, and  made  confession  of  their 
sins,  he  baptized  with  water,  charg- 
ing them  to  believe  on  the  Messiah, 
who  was  to  be  immediately  revealed; 
would  endow  them  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  grant  them  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sin :  He  also  directed 
them  how  to  behave  in  their  various 
stations.  Sundry  persons  clave  to 
him  as  his  diciples,  and  assisted  him 
in  calling  the  people  to  repentance. 
Such  was  his  virtue  and  fame,  that 
man  V  of  the  Jews  suspected  he  might 
be  the  Messiah.  He  assured  them, 
he  was  not ;  and,  by  divine  direction, 
informed  them,  that  he  on  w4iom 
they  should  soon  see  the  Holy  Ghost. 
descend,  and  remain,  was  the  Mes- 
siah. Jesus  came,  and  desired  bap- 
tism: John  discerning  his  true  cha- 
racter, would  have  excused  himself, 
as  unfit  for  the  office;  but  on  Jesus's 
liinting,  that  it  was  necessary  to  his 
fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  he 
complied.  To  the  messengers  sent 
bythe  priests  and  rulers  to  know 
what  he  pretended  to  be,  he  replied, 
that  he  was  neither  the  Messiah,  nor 
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the  ancient  Elijah,  nor  an  old  pro- 
phet risen  from  the  dead ;  but  was  a 
poor  unsubstantial  voice  in  the  wil- 
derness, calling  them  to  prepare  for 
the  Messiah,  and  to  remove  every 
hinderance  of  receiving  him.    Next 
day,  John  pointed  out  Jesus  to  the 
multitude,  and  soon  after  to  two  of 
liis  disciples,  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
Luke  i.  and  iii.  Matt.  iii.  John  i. 
— Notlongafter,  when  John  was  bap- 
tising at  Enon,  near   Salim,   where 
was  a  number  of  small  rivulets,  some 
of  his  disciples  informed   him,  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  begun  to  baptize  by 
his  disciples,  and  was  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  country  :  he  replied, 
that  he  had  no  honour,  but  what  was 
freely  given  him   of  God ;  that  as 
Christ  was  the  divine  Bridegroom  of 
the  church,  he  vvas  glad  to  have  his 
own  honour  vailed  and  diminished, 
that  that  of  Jesus  might  increase  and 
shine  forth;  and  that  as  Jesus  was 
a  divine  person,  endowed  with  an  un- 
measurable  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  ruler  over  all,  they  could  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  God,  if  they 
believed  not  on  him,  John  iii.   23 — 
S6.    He  was  for  a  while  revered  and 
heard  b}'  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Ga- 
lilee ;  but  having  reproved  that  wick- 
ed man  for  marrying    his    brother's 
ivife,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Macherus.      From  hence  he  sent 
two  of  his  disciples  to  ask  Jesus,  if 
he  was  the  true  Messiah,  or  if  they 
should  look  for  another?  Perhaps  his 
imprisonment,  which  laid  him  aside 
from  his  work,  had  made  his  faith  to 
stagger;  or  more  probably  they  were 
sent   for   their  own  confirmation  in 
the  faith.     Jesus  bade  them  go  tell 
John  what  miracles  they  saw  per- 
formed, and  what  tidings  of  salvation 
they  heard    preached  to  the  poor, 
Matt.  xi.     Soon  after,  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  Herodias,  and  reward  her 
daughter's  fine  dancing,  his  head  was 
cut  off,  and  delivered  as  a  present  to 
the  damsel.    His  disciples,  permitted 
by  Herod,  carried  off  his  body,  and 
buried  it.     He  died  about  a  year  be- 
fore our  Saviour.     Jesus  assures  us. 


that  John  was  no  un constant  believer 
or  preacher :  no  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind,  but  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  had  appeared  in  the  world ;  and 
yet  there  is  none  in  heaven,  no  be- 
liever in  the  New  Testament  church, 
but  hath  clearer  views  of  the  me- 
thod of  salvation,  and  better  tidings 
to  tell,  than  he;  even,  that  .Jesus 
bath  died  for  our  offences,  and  is 
raised  again  for  our  justification. 
As  John's  life  was  very  austere,  the 
wicked  Pharisees  said,  he  had  a  de- 
vil, but  were  afraid  openly  to  avow 
their  sentiments,  Blatt.  xi.  and  xiv. 
JOHN  the  Evangelist.  See 
JamEs  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

JOIN,  (1.)  To  knit  or  unite  to- 
gether. Job  xli.  17.  (2.)  To  make 
an  alliance  or  league,  Dan.  xi.  6. 
(3.)  To  enter  into  intimacy  with. 
Acts  viii.  29.  (4-.)  To  be  reckon- 
ed with.  Job  iii.  6.  Joining,  is  ap- 
plied, (1.)  To  things;  so  house  is 
joined  to  house,  when  one  is  added  to 
another  under  the  same  master,  Isa. 
v.  8.  (2.)  To  persons,  when  they 
are  united  in  marriage,  Eph.  v.  31. 
in  affinity,  2  Chron.  xviii.  1.  in  as- 
sistance, Exod.  i.  10.  or  in  church 
fellowship.  Acts  ix.  26.  or  in  bat- 
tle, army  fighting  close  with  army, 
1  Sam.  iv.  2.  (3.)  To  minds,  when 
people  are  united  in  judgment  and 
affection.  To  he  joined  to  the  Lord, 
is  to  be  spiritually  espoused  to  his 
Son,  and  solemnly  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice, I  Cor.  vi.  17.  Jer.  1.  5.  To  be 
joined  to  idols,  is  to  be  firmly  intent 
on  worshipping  them,  Hos.  iv.  17. 
To  be  joined  to  an  harlot,  is  to  have 
the  affections  set  upon  her,  and  to 
commit  whoredom  with  her,  1  Cor. 
vi.   16. 

Joints,  are,  (1.)  The  uniting  of 
the  bones  in  an  animal  body,  Dan.  v. 
6.  (2.)  -|rhe  uniting  parts  of  an 
harness,  2  Chron.  xviii,  33.  The 
joints  and  bands,  which  unite  Christ's 
mystical  body,  are  their  graces  of 
faith  and  love  fixed  on  him,  and  in 
him  loving  one  another.  Col.  ii.  19. 
Eph.  iv.  16.  Thejnintsa7id  marrow 
of  mens'  heart,  are  their  secret  dis- 
positions, which  the  convincing  woid 
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of  God,  with  no  small  pain  to  them, 
shews  and  affects  them  with,  Heb. 
iv.  12. 

JOKTAN,  a  little  one,  contention, 
the  eldest  son  of  Heber;  not  Jok- 
shan,  the  second  son  of  Kcturah,  as 
Calmet  will  have  it;  but  this  Jok- 
tan  was  the  Kahtan,  or  father  of  the 
ancient  Arabs,  part  of  whom  are 
called  Catanitce  by  Ptolemy.  About 
a  mile  west  from  Mecca,  there  was, 
if  there  be  not  still,  a  place  called  Bai- 
sath-yektan,or  the  diuelling  ofJoktan. 
Joktan  had  13  sons,  Almodad  the 
father  of  the  Almodas,  or  Allumretae ; 
Sheleph,  the  father  of  the  Thalapeni, 
Or  Alapeni  ;  Hazarmaveth,  from 
whom  sprung  the  Atramitas,  Cha- 
tramotitae,  or  Chatramonitse  ;  Jerah, 
or,  as  the  Arabs  call  him,  Yarab  and 
Yorham,  the  father  of  the  Yeraehe- 
ans,  or  Yorhamites;  Hadoram,  the 
father  of  the  Adramitae,  orDrimitae; 
Uzal,  the  father  of  the  Auzalites,  or 
Ausarites,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ge- 
banites;  Diklah  ;  Obal,  the  father  of 
the  Avalites,  Abulites,  or  Adulites; 
Abimael,  the  fatlier  of  the  Malites; 
Sheba,  the  father  of  a  tribe  of  the  Sa- 
beans;  Ophir,  who  perhaps  gave 
name  to  Gopher  a  village  on  the  A- 
rabian  gulph,  or  to  Urphe  an  island 
in  the 'Red  Sea,  and  might  be  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Cassanites,  or  Ghassan- 
ites;  Havilah,  whose  posterity  inha- 
bited Chaulan,  on  the  border  of  the 
Sabeans ;  and  Jobab,  of  whom  came 
the  Jobarites,  or  Jobabites.  The  A- 
rabs  descended  from  Joktan,  dwelt 
tirom  Mesha,  which  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Muza  or  Mecca,  on  the  east 
of  the  Red  sea,  to  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  south-east  of  Arabia  Felix,  Gen. 
X.  25,  30.    ]  Chron.  i.  19,  23. 

JONADAB,or  Jehonadab.  See 
Kenttes. 

JONAH,  a  dove,  or  he  that  opposes, 
the  son  of  Amittai,  a  prophet  of 
Gath-hepher,  in  Galilee.  Some  Jews 
would  have  him  to  be  the  widow  of 
Sarepta's  son,  raised  to  life  by  Eli- 
jah ;  but  the  distance  of  time  ren- 
ders it  almost  impossible.  Nor  is  it 
a  whit  more  certain,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite  restored  to  life 


by  Elisha,  or  the  young  prophet  who 
anointed  Jehu.  It  is  certain  that  he 
predicted,  that  God  would  restore  to 
the  Hebrews  the  cities  which  the 
Syrians  had  taken  from  them,  during 
the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Jehoram,  Jehu, 
and  Jehoahaz,  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  God 
ordered  this  prophet  to  go  to  Nine- 
veh, and  v/arn  the  inhabitants  of 
their  aproaching  destruction.  Fear- 
ing that  the  merciful  Lord  might 
forbear  punishing  them,  if  they  re- 
pented, and  so  seemingly  tarnish  his 
honour,  Jonah  shipped  off  himself  at 
Joppa  for  Tarshish,  whether  in  Cili- 
cia,  Africa,  or  Spain,  is  uncertain ; 
that,  being  out  of  the  promised  land, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  might  forbear 
to  excite  him.  A  storm  quickly 
pursued  the  ship  wherein  he  was. 
The  Heathen  mariners  awaked  him, 
and  required  him  to  call  on  his  God 
for  deliverance.  Lots  being  cast  to 
discern  for  whose  sake  the  storm 
rose,  the  lot  fell  on  Jonah.  With 
shame  he  confessed  his  guilt  to  the 
mariners.  He  desired  them  to  cast 
him  into  the  sea,  that  the  storm  might 
be  stayed.  With  reluctance  they  at 
last  were  obliged  to  do  it ;  whereon 
the  storm  immediately  ceased.  A 
large  fish  swallowed  up  Jonah,  and 
retained  him  safe  in  her  belly  for 
three  days.  There  he  earnestly 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  fish  vomited  him  alive  on 
the  dry  land ;  but  whether  on  the 
east  end  of  the  Syrian  sea,  near  Scan- 
deroon,  we  know  not,  though  that 
Is  most  probable.  His  orders  to  warn 
the  Ninevltes  of  their  approaching 
destruction,  were  immediately  re- 
newed. All , obedient,  he  hasted  to 
that  vast  city.  He  had  not  travelled 
in  it  above  a  day's  journey,  denounc- 
ing their  ruin,  when  the  king,  whom 
we  cannot  suppose  Pul,  but  one 
about  50  or  60  years  earlier,  and  all 
his  people,  applied  themselves  to  so- 
lemn fastuig  and  prayer.  Hereupon 
God  forbore  to  execute  his  vengeance 
upon  them,  which  had  been  but 
conditionally  threatened.  Displeased 
with  the  divine  mercy,  Jonah  angrily 
wished  to  die,  rather  than  live,  and 
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see  his  prediction  unfulfilled.  While 
he  sat  without  the  city,  waiting  for 
his  desired  view  of  Nineveh's  ruin, 
God  caused  a  gourd  quickly  to 
spring  up,  to  overshadow  him  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun :  but 
next  day,  a  worm  having  bitten  its 
xoot,  it  suddenly  withered.  The 
scorching  sun,  and  blasting  wind,  ve- 
hemently beating  on  Jonah,  he  faint- 
ed, and  angrily  wished  to  die,  and 
averred  to  God  himself,  that  he  was 
right  in  so  doing.  The  Lord  bid 
him  think,  if  he  had  pity  on  the  short 
lived  gourd,  was  there  not  far  more 
reason  for  his,  and  their  Maker,  to 
pity  the  penitent  inhabitants  of  Ni- 
neveh, where  were  above  120,000 
infants,  and  much  cattle  ?  Jon.  i — 
iv.  This  prophet  typified  our  Savi- 
our's lying  a  part  of  three  days  in  the 
grave;  his  glorious  resurrection  from 
the  dead  ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  to  multitudes  of  sinners,  for 
their  everlasting  salvation. 

JONATHAN,  the  Lord  hath  given; 
].  The  son  of  Gershon,  and  perhaps 
grandson  of  Moses.  After  he  had 
ofiiciated  for  some  time  as  idol-priest 
to  Micah,  at  the  yearly  rate  of  his 
victuals,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  not 
cjuite  23  shillings  sterling ;  he,  pre- 
tending to  consult  his  idol,  assured 
the  Danites,  that  their  undertaking 
at  Laish  should  prosper ;  and  after- 
ward went  along  with  600  Danites; 
and  he  and  his  posterity  were  priests 
to  that  idol  at  Dan,  till  the  captivity 
of  the  land,  Judg.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

2.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul, 
was  a  prince,  pious,  and  of  distin- 
guished valour.  When  the  Philis- 
tines had  invaded,  and  quite  terri- 
fied the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  near 
Michmash,  where  stood  the  rocks 
Bozez  and  Seneh,  Jonathan,  and  his 
armour-bearer,  taking  it  as  a  divine 
signal,  that  the  Philistines  bade  them 
come  up  to  them  on  the  rock  where 
the  garrison  were  posted,  climbed 
up  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and  slew 
20  men,  within  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground.  At  the  view  of  this  dis- 
comfiture, the  Philistines  were  put 
i;ito  the  utmost  confusion;  Saul,  and 


his  frighted  troops,  observing  It, 
pursued  them.  Not  hearing  his  fa- 
ther's rash  sentence  of  death  against 
the  man  who  should  stop  the  pursuit 
till  night,  by  taking  of  food,  Jona- 
than, by  tasting  a  little  honey  on  the 
top  of  his  stall',  as  it  dropped  in  a 
wood,  brought  himself  into  the  ut- 
most danger.  But  the  people  bold- 
ly told  his  father,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  his  innocent  son,  by  ■whom 
the  Lord  had  wrought  so  great  a  de- 
liverance, to  be  unnaturally  murder- 
ed, 2  Sam.  xiv. 

After  David  had  killed  Goliath,  Jo- 
nathan conceived  the  strongest  af- 
fection for  him  ;  he  presented  him 
with  his  robe,  his  bow,  and  girdle  ; 
he  vindicated  his  character  to  his  an- 
gry father,  and  faithfully  informed 
him  of  the  danger  h'e  was  in,  even 
though  he  knew  he  was  to  be  king 
in  his  stead,  after  his  father.  During 
David's  exile,  Jonathan  once  and 
again  resorted  to  him,  and  there  was 
a  covenant  of  mutual  friendship  be- 
twixt them.  He  even  encouraged 
him  to  hope  for  the  Hebrew  throne, 
at  his  own  expence.  Some  years 
a(er,  to  the  great  grief  of  David,  Jo- 
nathan was  slain  with  his  father  at 
Gilboa.  David  tenderly  bewailed 
his  death,  and  shewed  tlie  most  af- 
fectionate kindness  to  Mephibosheth 
his  son,  1  Sam.  xix.  and  xx.  2  Sam. 
i.  and  ix. 

JOPPA,  or  Japho,  beauty,  come- 
liness, a  beautiful  sea-port  on  the 
west  of  Canaan,  about  3^  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
it  was  seen,  as  it  stood  on  a  hill 
amidst  a  delightful  plain.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  built 
before  the  flood  :  but  afterwards,  it 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  Danites.  In 
the  days  of  Solomon,  it  was  a  noted 
sea-port,  where  the  wood  brought 
from  Lebanon  Avas  unloaded.  It 
was  probably  so  in  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam the  second,  when  Jonah  sailed 
from  it  to  Tarshish.  Before  its  har- 
bour, the  Maccabees  burnt  the  Sy- 
ro-Grecian  fleet.  Here  Peter  restor- 
ed Dorcas  to  life,  and  received  the 
messages  of  Coriielius.   The  Roma;is 
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destroyed  it.  We  read  of  no  bishops 
here,  till  the  5th  or  6th  century.  In 
the  time  of  the  Antichrislian  war  of 
the  Croisades,  Lewis  of  France,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  others,  re- 
paired and  adorned  it;  but  in  those 
unhappy  times,  what  was  one  year 
a  beautiful  city,  was  often,  in  the 
next,  a  heap  of  ruins.  At  present, 
and  for  ages  past,  it  hath  but  a  bad 
harbour,  and  is  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  ruinous  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty, Josh.  xix.  4-G.  2  Chron.  ii.  16. 
Acts  ix.  and  x.  It  is  now  called 
Jaffa. 

JORAM,  the  height  of  the  Lord, 
or  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  son-in-law  of  king  Ahab. 
Instigated  by  Athaliah  his  wife,  he 
was  exceedingly  wicked.  His  fa- 
ther made  him  his  partner  in  the 
kingdom  about  A.  M.  3109,  and 
about  five  years  after  he  began  to 
reign  by  himself.  He  murdered  his 
brethren,  Azariah,  Jehiel,  Zechari- 
ah,  Michael,  and  Shephatiah,  whom 
their  father  had  endowed  with  rich 
presents,  and  made  governors  of 
fenced  cities.  In  idolatry,  and  other 
wickedness,  he  made  Ahab  his  pat- 
tern. To  punish  his  impiety,  the 
Edomites  revo'-.ed,  and  harrassed  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Though  he  de- 
feated them,  yet  they  continued  their 
revolt.  About  the  same  time,  Lib- 
nah,  a  city  of  the  priests,  shook  off 
his  government.  Letters  written  by 
Elijah,  reproached  him  with  his 
wickedness,  and  denounced  fearful 
judgments  against  him  and  his  fami- 
ly. These  threatenings  were  fulfill- 
ed :  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  ra- 
vaged his  kingdom,  plundered  his 
palace,  carried  captive  all  his  wives 
and  children,  save  Ahaziah,  the 
youngest,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and 
soon  after,  with  almost  all  his  family, 
came  to  a  miserable  end.  Jehoram 
tvas  seized  with  a  terrible  distemper, 
of  which,  after  two  years,  his  bow- 
els fell  out,  and  he  died.  His  sub- 
ects  refused  him  the  ordinary  ho- 
:iours  of  their  deceased  sovereigns. 
Fhey  neither  burnt  any  spices  for 
dm,  nor  interred  him  in  the  royal 


sepulchres,  5  Kings  i.  17.  and  viii, 
16—25.   2  Chron.  xxi. 

JORAM,  or  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Ahab,  succeeded  his  elder  brother 
Ahaziah,  A.M.  3108.  While  Je- 
horam of  Judah  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  into  his  kingdom,  this 
Jehoram  of  Israel  removed  the  sta- 
tues of  Baal  which  his  father  had 
erected.  Having  Jehoshaphat  of 
Judah,  and  the  Edomites,  for  his  al- 
lies, he  marched  to  reduce  Mesha, 
the  king  of  the  revolted  Moabites. 
In  their  march  around  the  south  of 
the  Dead  sea,  they  had  almost  pe- 
rished for  want  of  water.  After  a ' 
sharp  reproof,  and  bidding  Jehoran; 
apply  for  relief  to  the  prophets  of 
his  father  and  mother,  Elisha  pro- 
cured a  miraculous  supply  of  water," 
without  either  wind  or  rain.  The 
Moabites  mistaking  this  water,  red- 
dened w^ith  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun,  for  the  blood  of  the  allies,  furi- 
ously hasted  to  the  spot,  and  were 
mostly  cut  of}'.  When  Benhadad 
sent  Naaman  to  be  healed  of  his  le- 
prosy, Jehoram  renthis  clothes,  reck- 
oning it  was  done  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him;  but  Elisha  removed  his 
fears.  The  Syrian  invaders  often 
laid  snares  for  his  life ;  but  Elislia 
discovered  them,  and  the  eflect  was 
prevented.  When  the  Syrians  be- 
sieged Samaria  till  women  did  eat 
their  own  children,  Jehoram  intend- 
ed to  have  murdered  Elisha,  because 
he  did  not  deliver  the  city  from  its 
misery ;  but  that  being  prevented, 
Jehoram  desperately  concluded  it 
was  needless  to  expect  or  wait  for 
deliverance  from  God.  Jehoram 
sometimes  took  pleasure  to  hear  Ge- 
hazi  relate  the  miracles  of  Eiisha  his 
master;  and  readily  restored  to  the 
Shunamite  her  whole  inheritance, 
because  Elisha  had  restored  her  son 
to  life.  After  the  I<ord  had  miracu- 
lously terrified  the  Syrians,  and  made 
them  run  out  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom, Joram,  it  seems,  took  RamoU)- 
gilead  out  of  their  hands,  at  least  he 
laid  siege  to  it;  but  being  wounded, 
he  went  home  to  .lezreel,  to  be  heal- 
ed of  hi>  wounds ;  nor  was  he  long 
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there,  before  Jehu  came  and  murder- 
ed him,  and  cast  his  dead  body  into 
the  field,  or  vineyard,  of  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite,  whose  murder  God  had 
threatened  to  avenge  on  the  family 
of  Ahab  ;  and  which  Jehu  destroyed 
at  the  same  time  he  killed  Joram  his 
master,  viz.  A.  M.  3 1 20,  2  Kings  ii. 
17.  and  iii.  and  v.  and  vi.  and  viii.  to 
X.  2  Chron.  xxii. 

JORDAN,  a  river  of  no  small 
note  in  Canaan  ;   but  whether  the 
name  signifies  the  spring  of  Dan,  or 
the  descending  river,  we  shall  not  de- 
termine.    The  uppermost  spring  of 
Jordan  is  in  mount  Lebanon,  about 
12  miles  north  of  Cesarea-philippi. 
After  it  has  run  about  12  miles  more 
to   the    south,   it  receives  a  more 
considerable  branch,  which,    under 
ground,  proceeds  from  the  lake  Phi- 
ala.     About  15  miles  farther  south, 
it  forms  the  waters  of  Merom,  or  lake 
of  Samechon  ;  both  names  signify- 
ing the  higher  lake,  which  is  near 
4  miles  broad,  and  7|  long.     After 
running  about  28  miles  farther  south, 
it  forms   the   lake    of  Genesareth, 
which  is  about  13  miles  in  length, 
and  5  in  breadth.     From  thence  it 
runs  southward  through  a  long  val- 
ley, whose  air  is  unwholesome,  and 
most  of  it  desert,  till  it  loses  itself  in 
tlie  Dead  sea.     Its  whole  course  is 
about  160  miles.    It  once  overflowed 
its  banks    in    March   or  April,    by 
means  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
Lebanon  and  Hermon ;  but  from  the 
conjunct  testimony  of  Maundrel  and 
Thomson,  it    seems  it  does   not  so 
now,  to  any  degree.     Perhaps  the 
reason   is,  that  its  channel  is  now 
^unk  so  deep.     Before  it  enters  the 
Dead  sea,  its  ordinary  current  is  but 
50  yards  in  breadth,  according  to 
.  Shaw ;  and   no  more   than  25,   ac- 
cording to  Thomson ;  but  is  exceed- 
ingly deep,  even  at  the  edge  of  its 
inner  bank.     It  has  an  outer  bank, 
about  a  furlong  distant  from  the  other : 
such  it  seems  was  its  width  when  it 
was  swelled.    The  banks  of  a  great 
part  of  it  are  so  covered  with  thick- 
ets, that  in  many  places  one  cannot 
see  it,  till  at  the  very  brink  pf  it;  and 


in  these  thickets  lions  were  wont  to 
lodge,  but  were  driven  thence  by 
tiie  overflowing  of  the  river;  at 
which  season  they  wandered  about, 
and  were  dangerous  to  such  as  dwelt 
near,  Jer.  xlix.  19.  The  deep  stream 
of  Jordan  was  divided  under  Joshua, 
and  by  Elijah  and  Elisha.  At  it  John 
baptized  multitudes,  and  our  Saviour 
among  them,  Joshua  iii.  2  Kings  ii. 
Matt.  iii. 

JOSEPH,   increase,  addition,  the 
son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  was  born 
in  Mesopotamia,  A.M.  2259.     Very 
early,  G.od  favoured  him  with  a  pro- 
phetic dream,  of  the  eleven  sheaves 
of  his  brethren  doing  obeisance  to 
his  sheaf,  and  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
eleven  stars,  doing  reverence  to  him. 
These  emblems  imported,  that  all  his 
father's  family  should  be  under  his 
rule.     On  account  of  his  piety,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Rachel  his  mother, 
Jacob  was  extremely  fond  of  him, 
and  made  him  a  party-coloured  coat, 
such  as  young  princes  then  wore, 
Joseph  too,   informed  Jiim  of  some 
wickedness  his  brethren,  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  had  been  guilty 
of.     On  these  accounts,  his  brethren 
heartily  hated  him.     When  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  father, 
who  generally  retained  him  at  home, 
sent  him  to  see  where  his  brethren 
were  feeding  their  flocks,  and  how 
they,  were  in  their  circumstances. 
Going  to  Shechem,  and  thence  to 
Dothan,  he  carefully  sought  them  out. 
At  first  sight  of  him,  they  resolved  to 
murder  him,  and  tell  their  father  that 
some  ravenous  beast  had  devoured 
him.     They  took  him  and  stripped 
him.    His  most  moving  appearances, 
and  outcries,  made  no  impression  on 
the  mo.st;  but  Reuben,  who  detested 
the    murder,    begged    they    would 
throw  him  into  a  dry  pit:  from  this 
he  intended  to  convey  him  secretly, 
that  he  might  escape  to  his  father. 
While  he  was   labouring  to  effect 
this,  some  Ishmaelitish  and  Midian- 
itish  merchants  passed  that  way,  car- 
rying spices  and   gum  from  mount 
Gilead  to  the  land  of  Egypt;  on  a 
sight  of  them,  Joseph'?;*  ine  brethren 
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immediately  resolved  to  sell  liim  for 
a  slave.  His  price  was  20  pieces  of 
silver,  or  about  21.  6s.  sterling.  His 
coat  of  divers  colours  they  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  carried  to 
their  father,  as  what  they  had  found, 
and  desired  him  to  consider  whether 
it  was  Joseph's  or  not.  He  knew 
the  coat,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  whom  he 
believed  to  have  been  devoured  by 
some  wild  beast.  Genesis  xxx.  and 
xxxvii. 

The  Arabian  merchants  sold  him  to 
Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  royal 
guards  of  the  Egyptian  king.  Jo- 
seph's good  behaviour  quickly  gain- 
ed him  the  esteem  of  his  master,  and 
he  made  him  his  steward.  Mean- 
while his  mistress  conceived  a  cri- 
minal passion  for  him.  He  resisted 
her  impudent  solicitations  for  the 
gratification  of  her  abominable  lust. 
When  she  one  day  urged  him  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  he  remon- 
strated, that  it  would  be  the  highest 
ingratitude  to  his  kind  master,  Avho 
had  given  him  so  much  power ;  and 
also  the  most  horrid  wickedness 
against  Cod.  Unmoved,  she  caught 
hold  of  his  garment,  to  force  him  to 
comply.  He  fled  of}',  leaving  his 
coat  in  her  hand,  linraged  at  this 
disappointment,  she  raised  a  terrible 
outcM^ ,  pretending  to  the  servants, 
and  to  her  husband  when  he  came 
home,  that  Joseph  had  attempted  to 
debauch  her,  and  at  her  outcries  had 
run  off,  leaving  his  garment  In  her 
hand.  Potiphar  believed  his  wife, 
and  cast  Joseph  into  prison.  Here 
his  virtuous  behaviour  gained  him 
the  favour  of  the  keeper,  if  it  did 
not  also  regain  him  the  favour  of  Po- 
tiphar. I'he  other  prisoners  were 
intrusted  to  his  care.  The  king's 
butler  and  baker  were  prisoners  at 
that  time.  Each  of  them  dream.ed  a 
dream  ;  the  butler,  that  he  saw  three 
branches  of  a  vine,  pressed  the 
grapes,  and  gave  the  wine  into  Pha- 
raoh's hand.  This,  Joseph  told  him, 
signified,  that  in  three  days  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  office.  "  The  baker 
dreamed,  that  he  had  three  baskets 
^o.  21.  Vol.  U. 


full  of  baked  meats  on  his  head,  of 
which  the  birds  did  come  and  eat. 
This,  Joseph  told  him,  meant,  that 
in  three  days  he  should  be  beheaded. 
Both  interpretations  were  verified  by 
the  event ;  but  the  butler,  contrary 
to  Joseph's  request,  neglected  to  ex- 
ert himself,  when  restored  to  his  of- 
fice, to  procure  Joseph  his  liberty. 
Gen.  xl. 

Joseph  had  lain  about  three  years  in 
prison,  when  Pharaoh  dreamed  a 
dream,  of  seven  fat  kine  devoured  by 
seven  lean  kine;  and  afterward,  of 
seven  good  ears  of  corn  consumed 
by  seven  ears  empty  and  withered. 
While  Pharaoh  was  uneasy  that  no 
body  could  explain  his  dreanas,  the 
butler  remembered  Joseph's  inter- 
preting his  atid  the  baker's  according 
to  truth ;  and  told  Pharaoh  of  him. 
Pharaoh  ordered  him  directly  from 
prison.  Joseph,  after  shaving  him- 
self, and  changing  his  clothes, 
presented  himself  before  Pharaoh. 
Scarcely  had  Pharaoh  related  his 
dream,  when  Joseph  told  him,  that 
both  the  dreams  signified,  that  there 
should  quickly  be  seven  years  of 
great  plenty,  succeeded  by  as  many 
of  terrible  "famine.  He  also  hinted, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  appoint 
some  person  of  skill  and  prudence, 
to  collect  into  the  royal  granaries  a 
fifth  part  of  the  crop  during  the 
seven  plenteous  years,  that  there 
might  be  a  reserve  of  food  in  tlie 
years  of  famine.  This  hint  was 
readily  prosecuted ;  and  Joseph  him- 
self was  made  master  of  the  stores, 
and  second  governor  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  He  was  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed. His  name  was  called  Zaph- 
neath-paaneah,  wdiich,  in  the  old  E- 
gyptian  tongue,  signified  the  saviour 
of  the  world;  but  in  the  Hebrew, 
might  be  rendered  the  reveakr  of  se- 
crets. He  was  married  to  Asenath, 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  or 
prince  of  On  ;  and  had  by  her  two 
sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephralm.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  plenty,  Joseph, 
with  tlie  utmost  prudence  and  acti- 
vity, bought,  with  Pharaoh's  money, 
great  quantities  of  corn,  and  laid 
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it  up  in  public  granaries. The 

neighbouring  nations,  who  had  laid 
up  little  or  nothing,  soon  felt  the 
pressure  of  famine,  and  came  to 
buy  corn  in  Egypt.  Jacob  sent  his 
ten  sons,  among  the  rest ;  but  he  re- 
tained Benjamin  at  home,  lest  some 
mischief  should  happen  to  him.  Jo- 
seph knew  his  brethren  ;  but  they 
knew  him  not.  Waiting  for  the  ope- 
ration of  divine  providence,  he  had 
still  concealed  his  case;  and  now,  to 
awaken  his  brethren's  conscience,  he 
spake  roughly  to  them,  charged  them 
with  being  spies  come  to  see  how  the 
country  might  be  most  easily  con- 
quered. After  enquiring  into  their 
family-circumstances,  he  dismissed 
them  on  this  condition,  that  Ben- 
jamin, their  younger  brother,  should 
come  with  them  the  next  time;  and 
to  secure  this,  kept  Simeon,  who 
perhaps  had  been  most  cruel  to  him, 
prisoner  and  hostage  for  the  bring- 
ing of  Benjamin.  On  this,  their  con- 
sciences terribly  stinged  them  for 
their  cruelty  to  Joseph.  To  try  their 
honesty,  he  caused  each  man's  mo- 
ney to  be  secretly  returned  in  their 
sacks.  Next  year,  Jacob,  with  great 
reluctance,  sent  Benjamin  with  the 
rest ;  and  they  brought  the  return- 
ed money,  with  niore  for  their  new 
loading.  Finding  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin with  them,  Joseph  prepared 
them  a  feast.  When  they  carne  to 
the  steward,  they  told  him  of  the 
return  of  their  money  in  their  sacks. 
"He  told  them,  that  God  had  given 
them  treasure  in  their  sacks ;  for 
their  money  was  paid  in  his  reckon- 
ing. When  they  were  called  into  Jo- 
seph's house,  they  were  mightily 
afraid;  they  bowed  to  him  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  He  asked  them 
of  the  welfare  of  their  father,  and  if 
Benjamin  was  their  younger  brother. 
Simeon  was  released.  They  dined 
at  a  separate  table  from  the  Egyp- 
tians; and,  to  their  surprise,  Joseph 
placed  them  at  the  table  according  to 
their  age.  To  mark  his  peculiar 
love,  he  ordered  a  five-fold  mess  for 
Benjamin.  His  brethren  were  quite 
astonished   at   these   things,    Next 


morning  their  sacks  were  filled  with 
corn ;  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  was, 
by  his  orders,  privately  put  into  Ben- 
jamin's. They  had  scarcely  gone 
out  of  the  city,  when  Joseph  sent  his 
steward  after  them,  to  upbraid  them 
for  their  stealing  his  silver  cup, 
wherein  he  used  to  drink.  Their 
sacks  were  searched,  and  the  cup, 
was  found  in  Benjamin's.  Shocked 
herewith,  they  returned  to  Joseph, 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  his 
mercy,  to  make  slaves  of  them  all. 
Joseph  refused  to  accept  any  of 
them  for  slaves,  but  Benjamin,  in 
whose  sack  the  cup  had  been  found. 
Judah,  in  the  most  prudent  and  af- 
fectionate manner,  begged  that  he 
would  accept  of  him  for  a  slave,  in- 
stead of  Benjamin,  as  his  father  could 
not  possibly  live,  if  bereaved  of  his 
favourite  son  ;  and  himself  could  not 
witness  the  anguish  of  his  father,  if 
they  returned  without  Benjamin.  O- 
vercome  with  affection,  Joseph  or- 
dered the  Egyptians  to  leave  him ; 
and  then,  with  a  plentiful  flow  of 
tears,  he  told  his  brethren,  that  he 
was  Joseph  their  brother,  whom  they 
had  sold  ;  and  he  kindly  encouraged 
them  not  to  fear,  as  God  had  sent 
him  hither  for  their  preservation. 
He  ordered  them  to  go  harmoniously- 
home,  and  bring  their  father  and  all 
they  had  down  to  Egypt,  as  the  fa- 
mine would  continue  other  five  years. 
He  sent  waggons  with  them,  to  bring 
his  father's  family  and  furniture.  At 
the  news  of  Joseph's  being  alive,  and 
governor  of  Egypt,  Jacob  fainted ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  w^aggons,  he 
revived,  and  went  off  on  his  journey. 
Joseph  met  his  father  on  the  north- 
,east  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  great 
were  their  transports  of  mutual  af- 
fection and  gladness.  Joseph  pre- 
sented his  father  to  Pharaoh,  and, 
at  his  direction,  placed  his  father  and 
brethren  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
whence  their  return  to  Canaan  might 
be  easy. 

Thp  famine  still  increased,  and  Jo- 
seph, by  the  sale  of  corn,  drew  all 
the  money  of  Egypt  into  the  king's 
exchequer.     WHen  money  failed,  he; 
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.gave  the  Egyptians  corn  for  their 
flocks  and  herds:  these  being  ex- 
hausted, he  sold  them  corn  for  their 

"lands  and  persons.  Thus  all  the  E- 
gyptians  became  in  a  manner  the 
property  of  their  king  ;  and  they  paid 
him  yearly  a  fifth  part  of  their  crop, 
as  the  proprietor  of  their  land.  Only, 
neither  the  priests,  nor  their  lands, 
were  thus   purchased,    as    they  had 

'their  maintainance  from  the  state. 
When  Jacob  died,  about  seventeen 
years  after,  Joseph  and  his  sons  were 

■  solemnly  blessed  by  him.  The  bless- 
ing implied,  that  his  posterity,  by 
Manasseh,  and  especially  by  E- 
phraim,  should  be  signally  numerous 
and  honoured.  When  his  father 
died,  Joseph  melted  into  tears ;  and, 
according  to  his  oath,  buried  him, 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  After  his  return  from 
the  interment,  his  brethren,  as  in 
their  father's  name,  by  messengers, 
begged  that  he  would  forgive  them 
what  injury  they  had  done  him,  in 
resolving  to  murder  him,  and  in  sell- 
ing him  for  a  slave.  Joseph  wept, 
and  returned  them  answer,  that  they 
had  nothing  but  kindness  to  expect 
from  him,  as  God  had  ordered  their 
evil  designs  for  the  preservation  of 
multitudes.  After  Joseph  had  lived 
1 10  years,  he  sickened.  He  assured 
his  brethren,  that  God  would  bring 
up  their  posterity  from  Egypt ;  and 
he  made  them  swear,  they  would 
carry  his  bones  to  Canaan  along 
with  them.  After  his  death,  A.  M. 
13Q9,  his  body  was  put  into  a  coffin, 
but  remained  in  Egypt  144  years, 
till  the  Hebrews  carried  it  with 
them ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
it  was  buried  near  Shechem,  in  the 
very  spot  which  Jacob,  by  his  bless- 
ing, had  assigned  him.  The  Egyp- 
tians, to  this  day,  ascribe  almost 
every  thing  grand  and  wise  to  Jo- 
seph, Gen.  xxxix — I.  Exod.  xiii.  19. 
Josh.xxiv.  32. 

Was  not  this  patriach  a  noted  type 
of  our  adored  Saviour  ?  What  a  dis- 
tinguished favourite  of  his  heavenly 
Father !  how  beautiful  the  robe  of 
his  humanity,  adorned   with  every 


grace !  how  abundantly  blessed  of 
his  Father!  what  an  affectionate 
brother,  that  visits  us  in  our  wilder- 
ness state ;  is  patient  under  the  in- 
juries we  do  him !  for  it  he  deals 
roughly  with  us,  it  is  to  humble  and 
prove  us,  and  do  us  good  in  our  last 
end!  how  heart-melting  his  disco- 
veries of  himself !  and  how  richly  he 
makes  us  share  the  fatness  of  his 
house  !  how  numerous  and  heavy  his 
sufferings !  how  hated,  reviled,  sold, 
falsely  accused,  condemned,  cruci- 
fied, and  for  three  days  imprisoned 
in  the  grave !  how  patient  under 
his  pressures !  how  attentive  to  the 
hand  of  God  therein  !  how  ready  to 
forgive  his  injuries,  and  render  them 
good  for  evil!  To  what  amazing 
glory  has  he  entered  through  suffer- 
ing ! 

2.  Joseph  the  carpenter  was  pro- 
bably dead  before  our  Saviour  be- 
gan his  public  ministry,  as  we  never 
hear  of  him  at  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
or  elsewhere;  and  Christ,  when 
dying,  recommended  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  John,  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  &c. 
See  Christ. 

3.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  pri- 
vate disciple  of  our  Saviour's,  and  a 
Jewish  senator,  who,  it  may  he  sup- 
posed, consented  not  to  the  deed  of  the 
sanhedrim,  in  condemning  and  cru- 
cifying Christ.  He  begged  his  body 
from  Pilate;  and  he  and  Nicodemus, 
now  more  avowed  followers  of  Jesus 
than  before,  honourably  interred  it  in. 
Joseph's  new  sepulchre,  John  xix. 
38 — 41.  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  attended  the  sanhe- 
drim any  more  after  our  Lord'a 
crucifixion. 

4.  Joseph,  or  Joses,  the  brother 
of  James  the  Less,  and  son  of  Cleo- 
phas,  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Bar- 
sabas,  Mark  xv.  40.  Matt.  xiii.  55. 
and  xxvii.  36. 

JOSHUA,  the  Lord,  the  Saviour , 
Acts  vii.  45.  Hcb.  iv.  8.  a  descen- 
dant of  Ephraim,  born  A.  M.  2460. 
[His  first  name  was.Hoshea;  but  to 
shew  that  he  would  render  Israel 
sufe  and  happy,  he  was  called  Jeho^ 
G2 
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slina  or  Joshua.  He  was  a  noted 
servant  or  agent  of  Moses.  By 
Moses's  direction,  he  engaged  and 
routed  tlie  Amalt-kites,  and  was  in- 
formed of  God's  perpetual  indigna- 
tion against  that  people.  When 
Moses  was  on  the  Mount,  Joshua 
tarried  somewhere  on  the  side  of  it, 
and  came  down  with  him.  His  re- 
sidence was  near  the  tabernacle. 
Jealous  for  Moses's  honour,  he  was 
for  prohibiting  Eldad  and  Medad 
from  prophesying.  He  was  one  of 
the  spies  that  searched  the  promised 
land,  Exod,  xvii.  and  xxiv.  and 
xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  12.  IS'umb.  xi. 
28,  29.  and  xiii.  and  xiv.  A  lit- 
tle before  Moses's  death,  Joshua 
Was  solemnly  installed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Hebrew  nation  :  and 
such  honour  was  by  Moses  put 
upon  him,  as  tended  to  make  them 
reverence  and  obey  him.  Numb. 
Xxvii.  IS — 23.  Deut*  iii.  21.  and 
xxxi.  H— 23. 

After  Moses's  death,  God  directed 
and  encouraged  Joshua  to  take  on 
h'ltn  the  government  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  promised  to  give  him  his  conti- 
nued presence  and  support.  Joshua 
warned  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and 
eastern  Manassites,  who  were  settled 
by  Moses,  to  prepare  for  crossing  the 
Jordan,  and  conquering  Canaan,  a- 
long  with  their  brethren.  Spies  were 
sent  to  view  Jericho.  These,  by 
means  of  Rahab,  were  preserved 
and  returned  safe,  though  no  small 
search  had  been  made  for  them: 
they  reported,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  in  the  utmost  consternation  for 
fear  of  the  Hebrew  invasion.  At 
tliis  time,  the  Jordan  overflowed  all 
its  banks  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  feet  of 
tlie  priests  who  bare  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  going  at  the  distance  of  2,000 
cubits,  or  3,648  feet,  before  the  host, 
touched  the  brim  of  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  they  parted:  those  above 
stood  like  a  mountain,  and  those  be- 
low run  off  into  the  Dead  sea,  leav- 
ing an  empty  space  of  about  six 
miles,  for  the  Hebrew  tribes  to  pass 
over.  The  priests,  with  the  ark, 
continued  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 


nel, till  all  were  got  over.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  Joshua  erected 
12  large  stones  in  the  very  spot 
where  the  ark  had  stood  :  and  tak- 
ing 12  other  stones  from  the  mid- 
channel  of  the  river,  erected  them 
on  the  bank.  Some  days  after,  ne 
ordered  all  that  had  been  born  for 
38  years  back,  to  be  circumcised; 
fully  assured  of  God's  protecting 
them,  when  sore,  from  their  foes. 
Next,  the  passover  was  celebrated. 
On  the  morrow  after,  they  began  to 
eat  the  old  corn  of  Canaan,  and  the 
manna  fell  no  more  about  their  tents. 
Soon  after,  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
to  Joshua  as  a  glorious  man  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  told  him  he  was 
come  as  commander  of  the  Hebrew 
troops,  in  their  approaching  wars. 
Joshua  fell  on  his  face,  and  reverent- 
ly pluckt  off  his  shoes.  Josh.  i. — v, 
— Directed  by  God,  Joshua  made 
his  troops  encompass  Jericho  seven 
days,  and  seven  times  on  the  se- 
venth, with  the  ark  carried  before 
them,  and  some  sounding  with  rams 
horns.  When  they  had  finished  the 
1 5th  circuit,  they  gave  a  great  shout, 
and  the  walls  of  Jericho  all  around 
fell  fiat  to  the  ground.  None  but 
Rahab  and  her  family  were  saved. 
The  metal  found  in  it  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  every 
thing  else  to  ruin  ;  and  a  curse  was 
denounced  against  the  rebuilder  of 
the  city.  Achan,  however,  coveted, 
and  took  part  of  the  spoil.  Advised 
by  some,  Joshua,  to  ease  his  troops, 
sent  no  more  than  3,000  to  attack 
Ai.  To  punish  Achan's  theft,  they 
were  repulsed,  and  36  slain.  This 
exceedingly  grieved  Joshua,  as  he- 
thought  it  would  make  the  Canaan- 
ites triumph  over  God  and  his  peo- 
ple. After  solemn  prayer,  he  was 
informed  of  the  cause,  and  the  sacri- 
lege was  punished,  in  the  death  of 
Achan  and  his  family.  Next,  the 
Lord  ordered  the  whole  Hebrew 
host  to  attack  Ai,  and  to  use  strata- 
gems beside.  It  being  taken,  Jo- 
shua, and  the  Hebrews,  seem  to  have 
marched  northward  to  Ebal  and  Ge- 
rizzii*.  On  Ebal  thej  erected  stones. 
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aiKl  plastered  them  with  plaster,  and 
wrote  thereon  plainly  a  copy  of  tlie 
Mosaic  laws,  or  rather  an  abridge- 
ment,  or  perhaps  no  more  than  the 
blessings  and  curses  in  Deut.  xxvii. 
and  xxviii.     An  altar  of  rough  stones 
vas  raised,  and  the  burnt-ofTerings 
and  peace-offerings  being  finished, 
the  people  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  the 
last  with  joy  and  gladness,  that  they 
were  the  people  of  God.  The  priests 
then   went   down   to  the   valley  of 
Moreh,  between  the  two  hills,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  read  the  blessings 
and  curses.     Six  of  the   tribes,  de- 
scended from  free  women,  with  their 
wives,    and    the   strangers    among 
them,  stood  on  Gerizzim,  and  echoed 
Amen  to  the  blessings.     Six  of  the 
tribes,  four  of  which  were  descend- 
ed of  bond  women,  and  one  of  Reu- 
ben,  who  had  lost  his    birth-right, 
with  their  wives,  and  the  strangers, 
stood  on  mount  Ebal,   and  ^choed 
their  Amen    to  the  curses  as  they 
were  read.     After  this   solemn  de- 
dication of  themselves  to  God's  ser- 
vice, the  Hebrews  returned  to  Gil- 
gal,   Josh.    vi. — viii.    Deut.   xxvii. 
Next,  Joshua  and  the  princes  enter- 
ed into  a  league  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites ;    and   being   convinced  of  his 
mistake,  he  devoted  that  people  to 
the   slavish   part  of  the   service  of 
God.     Enraged  that  the  Gibeonites 
had  made  peace  with  Joshua,   Ado- 
uizedek,  and  four  of  his  neighbour- 
ing prifices,  entered  into  a  league  to 
destroy   them.     Joshua,    being    in- 
formed of  it,  marched  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  routed  the  five  kings.    In 
their  flight,  hailstones  killed  multi- 
tudes of  them  ;  and,  at  Joshua's  re- 
quest, the  sun  and  moon  stood  still, 
for  a  whole  day,  to  give  them  light 
to   pursue   the  fugitive  Canaanites, 
and  such  as  assisted  them.     A  little 
before  sun-set,  Joshua  caused  these 
kings  to  be  brought  out  of  the  cave 
of  Makkedah,   where   he  had  shut 
them  up,  and,  after  causing  his  cap- 
tains to  trample  on  their  necks,  he 
hanged  them.     Joshua  proceeded  to 
burn  their  cities,  and  slay  the  inha- 
bitants, ail  over  th§  South   part  of 


the  promised  land. — Perhaps  it  waje 
some  years  after,  that  he  routed  Ja- 
bin  of  Hazor  and  his  allies,  and. 
made  himself  master  of  the  north 
parts  of  the  country.  After  employ- 
ing his  troops  six  years  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  he  began  to  divide 
it  to  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Caleb,  and 
after  him  his  brethren  of  Judah,  and 
next  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and. the 
western  Manassites,  had  their  shares 
assigned  them.  After  this,  the  ta- 
bernacle was  fixed  at  Shiloh,  and  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebu- 
lun,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and 
Dan,  received  their  portion,  and 
three  other  cities  of  refuge  were  ap- 
pointed; and  the  Reubenites,  Gad- 
ites,  and  eastern  Manassites,  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes.  After  Jo- 
shua had  governed  the  Hebrews  17, 
or  perhaps  25  years,  he,  finding  his 
eud  approaching,  assembled  the  He- 
brews, rehearsed  to  them  what  God 
had  done  for  them,  and  made  them 
renew  their  solemn  engagements  to 
worship  and  serve  him.  He  died 
aged  110,  and  was  buried  at  Tira- 
nath-serah.  Josh.  ix. — xxiv.  Proba- 
bly himself  wrote  the  book  that  re- 
cords his  transactions,  except  a  part 
of  the  last  chapter  in  it,  which  re- 
cords his  death ;  this  must  have  been 
added  by  some  other  person.  The 
Samaritans  have  another  book  of  Jo- 
shua, different  from  ours,  consisting 
of  4-7  chapters,  carrying  down  the 
history  till  about  100  years  after  our 
Saviour's  death  ;  but  it  is  filled  with 
fables  the  most  childish  and  trifling. 
Joshua  was  a  distinguished  type  of 
our  Redeemer ! 

Joshua,  or  Jeshua,  the  son  of 
Jozadek,  or  Josedech,  was  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  re- 
turned from  Babylon.  He  assisted 
Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the  temple. 
Zechariah  saw  him  represented  as 
standing  before  the  Lord  in  filthy 
garments,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
right  hand  to  accuse  and  resist  him  ; 
but  the  angel  Jehovah  rebuked  the 
devil,  and  arrayed  Joshua  in  puie 
raiment.  Not  long  after,'  Zechariah 
was  directed  to  make  a  golden cro.v,a 
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fer  him,  Ezra  W,  3.   Hag.  i.  1,  2. 
Zech.  iil.  and  vi. 

JOSIAII,  the  Lord  hirns,  the  son 
of  Amon,  and  king  of  Judali,  began 
his  reign  in  the  8th  year  of  his  age, 
]^.  M.  3363,     In  the  8th  year  of  his 
reign,  he  began  to  be  noted  for  his 
piety  and  zeal.     In  the  12th,  he  be- 
gan to  purge  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
from  idols,  and  burnt  the  deceased 
priests' bones  on  the  altars  of  the  false 
gods  which  they  had  served.     As 
the  Assyrians  had  no  more  power  to 
protect   their   whole  territories,    or 
perhaps  had  given  them  the  inspec- 
tion of  them,  he  extended  his  power 
over  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  idols  and  monuments 
of  their  false  worship.     The  altar  of 
Bethel    he    quite   demolished,    and 
burnt  dead  mens'  bones  on  it ;  but 
spared  the  bones  of  the  prophet  who 
had  foretold  its  ruin.     Having  de- 
stroyed the  monuments  of  idolatry, 
he  repaired  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
As  they  were  repairing  the  temple, 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  found  a  co- 
py, perhaps  the  original  one,  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  had  been  put 
into  the  side  of  the  ark.     Informed 
of  this  book  by  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
Joslah,  who  it  seems  had  been  for- 
merly little  acquainted  with  it,  hav- 
ing heard  a  part  of  it  read,  vvas  ex- 
tremely  affected,    that    the    divine 
laws  had  been  so  broken,  and  such 
fearful  judgments  incurred.      After 
rending  his  clothes  for  grief,  he  sent 
Hilkiah,  Ahikam,  Achbor,  Shaphan, 
and   Asaiah,    to   Huldah    the    pro- 
phetess, wife  of  Shallum  the  keeper 
of  the   royal  wardrobe,   to  consult 
her  what  was  to  be  done.     She  as- 
sured his  messengers,  that  what  w"as 
threatened   should  be  fulfilled ;  but 
on  account  of  Josiah's  piety  and  grief 
for  the  wickedness  that  had  prevail- 
ed, the  stroke  should  be  delayed,  and 
he  should  be  interred  in  his  grave 
before  the  ruinous  calamities  were 
begun.     Finding,  it  seems,  by  this 
book  of  the  law,  what  a  shameful 
neglect  there  had  been  of  the  three 
solemn  leasts,  he  ordered  his  sub- 
jects to  celebrate  the  passover,  with 


such  solemnity  and  exactness  as  had 
not  been  done  since  the  days  of  Sa- 
muel. Kot  long  before,  if  not  after- 
wards, he  convened  the  elders  of 
Judah,  and,  without  using  any  force, 
caused  his  subjects  to  renew  their 
solemn  covenant  with  God. 
He  gave  orders  to  destroy  the  sooth- 
sayers and  Sodomltesout  of  the  land, 
and  to  pull  down  every  remainder 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  in  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  To  defile  the  A'alley 
of  Hinnom,  where  Molech,  and  per- 
haps other  Idols,  had  been  worship- 
ped, he  filled  it  with  dead  mens' 
bones,  and  brake  down  the  statues. 
Joslah  went  on  in  his  reformation, 
and  while  he  lived,  continued  emi- 
nently to  fear  God ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
Zephaniah,  that  most  of  his  subjects 
turned  to  the  Lord  but  in  a  feigned 
manner.  After  he  had  lived  39 
years,  and  reigned  31,  Pharaoh-ne- 
cho,  king  of  Egypt,  marched  his 
forces  that  way.  Joslah,  either  be- 
ing in  league  with  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  or  with  the  Assy- 
rians, levied  an  army  to  stop  him. 
In  the  battle  he  was  slain,  to  the  ex- 
cessive loss  and  grief  of  his  subjects. 
He  died  in  peace  with  God  and  his 
conscience,  and  in  a  war  in  which 
his  nation  was  not  the  aggressor. 
Jeremiah  composed  lamentations  o- 
ver  his  death ;  and  it  seems  his  army 
at  Hadad-rimmon,  In  the  valley  of 
Meglddo,  bewailed  it  in  the  most 
rueml  manner.  He  had  four  sons, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz,  Zedekiah,  and 
Johanan ;  three  of  whom  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  I  Kings  xlii.  2.  2 
Kings  xxii.  and  xxiii.  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
and  xxxv.  Zech.  xii.  1 1. 

JOT,  the  smallest  part.  There  is 
an  allusion  to  the  letter  Jod,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  very 
small.  Matt.  v.  18. 

JOTHAM,  perfection  of  the  Lord,. 
the  youngest  son  of  Gideon,  who  es- 
caped, while  his  70  brethren  were 
slain  by  Ablmelech,  their  bastard 
brother.  By  a  parable  of  olives, figs, 
and  vines,  refusing  to  reign  over  the 
tr«es^  Avhile  the  bramble  consented. 
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which  he  uttered  with  a  loud  voice 
fi^om  the  top  of  an  adjacent  mount, 
he  hinted  to  the  men  of  Shechem, 
that  since,  while  his  father  and  wor- 
thy brethren  refused  to  reign  over 
Israel,  they  had  made  the  worst  and 
basest  their  king,  they  might  expect 
that  he  and  they  should  quickly  turn 
out  mutual  plagues  one  to  another. 
After  he  had  finished  this  parable, 
he  fled  away  to  Beer,  and  conceal- 
ed himself,  and  probably  lived  to  see 
his  parable  fulfilled,  Judg.  ix. 

JoTHAM,  or  JoATHAM,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah.  When  his  tather  became  le- 
prous, Jotham  for  some  years  ruled 
as  his  viceroy.  In  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  he  commenced  sole  gover- 
nor, A.  M.  3246,  On  the  main  he 
did  that  which  pleased  the  Lord,  but 
permitted  the  people  to  continue 
sacrificing  in  the  high  places.  He 
built  the  great  gate  of  the  temple, 
fortified  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, built  castles  in  mountains  and 
forests,  reduced  the  revolting  Am- 
monites, and  laid  them  under  tribute. 
But  in  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  king- 
dom washarrassed  by  the  Syrians  un- 
der Rezin,  and  the  Israelites  under 
Pekah.  After  he  had  reigned  1 6 
years,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ahaz;  and  so  the  twentieth  year 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  is 
the  fourth  of  Ahaz,  2  Kings  xv.  30 
— 38.  2  Chron.  xxvii. 

JOURNEY ;  a  travelling  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  day's  jounici/  is 
reckoned  about  16  or  20  miles.  So 
far  around  the  Hebrew  camp  were 
the  quails  scattered  for  them.  Numb. 
xi.  31.  Shaw  thinks  the  eleven  days 
journey  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea, 
is  but  about  1 10  miles,  Deut,  i.  2. — 
A.  Sabbath-day's  journey,  is  reckoned 
by  the  the  Hebrews  at  2,000  cubits, 
or  near  7  30  paces;  and,  it  is  said, 
that  if  any  Jew  travelled  above  this 
from  the  city  on  a  Sabbath,  he  was 
beaten  ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were 
[allowed  to  travel  as  far  to  the  sy- 
jnagogue  as  was  necessary.  Acts  i. 
|12.  2  Kings  iv.  23.  The  Hebrews 
seem  to  have  had  52  journeys  or 


marches    from   Rameses  to  Gilgal, 
Numb,  xxxiii. 

JOY,  or  GLADNESS,  IS  an  a- 
greeable  affection  arising  from  con- 
scious possession,  or  from  hope  of 
enjoying  something  pleasant  or  va- 
luable, 1  Chron.  xii.  4.  Joy  is  ei« 
ther,  (1.)  Divine,  which  denote  that 
infinite  pleasure  God  takes  in  his 
people  or  work,  and  to  do  good  to,^ 
and  support  the  same,  Isa.  Ixii.  5» 
Zeph.  iii.  17.  Psalm  civ.  31.  (2.) 
Natural,  among  creatures,  consisting 
in  natural  cliecr fulness,  arising  front 
some  outward  pleasure  or  profit,. 
Prov.  xxiii.  24.  (3.)  Spiritual,  ex- 
cited by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  arising 
fi'om  possession  of,  and  a  hope  of  en- 
joying for  ever,  God  in  Christ :  this 
is  attended  with  an  agreeable  ear- 
nestness in  acting  to  his  honour.  Gal. 
V.  22.  Thus  the  saints  rejoice  in 
Christ;  they  boast  of  their  union  with 
him;  they  praise  him  for  his  kind- 
ness to  them,  and  for  what  he  is  in 
himself,  Luke  i.  47.  A  saint's  re- 
joicing in  himself,  means  his  inward 
satisfaction  in  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  Gal.vi.4.  (4.)  Sha- 
dovjy  and  hypocritical,  arising  from  a 
fancied  persuasion  of  relation  to,  and 
fellowship  with,  God,  and  an  ill- 
grounded  hope  of  the  everlasting  en- 
joyment of  him,  Matt.  xiii.  20.  [5.\ 
Sinful,  when  men  rejoice  in  their 
sin,  Prov.  xv.  21.  and  even  lawful 
joy  or  mirth  becomes  sinful,  if  it  be 
excessive,  or  takes  place  when  God 
calls  to  mourning  and  grief,  Isa.  xxii. 
13. — Gladness  is  sown  for  the  up- 
right, and  their  hope  is  gladness; 
spiritual  pleasure,  and  endless  joy, 
are  prepared  for,  and  shall,  if  they 
be  faithful,  be  enjoyed  by  them, 
Psal.  xcvii.  1 1.  Prov.  x.  28. 
The  ground  or  object  of  one's  re- 
joicing, is  called  hUjoy:  thus  God  is 
the^'oy,  the  exceeding  joy,  of  his  peo» 
pie  ;  he,  as  their's,  and  as  enjoyed  by 
them,  is  the  cause  and  ground  of 
their  superlative  joy,  Psal.  xliii.  4. 
Christ's  exaltation  promised  to  him, 
to  encourage  him  in  his  work,  is  the 
joy  set  before  him,  Heb.  xii.  2.  Our 
hcfwenly  blessediiess  is  called  the 
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Joy  of  the  Lord.  It  consists  in  our 
delightfulenjoyraentof  God  in  Christ, 
and  it  much  resembles  that  pleasure 
he  has  in  our  redemption.  Matt. 
XXV.  21-T-23.  But  the  Joy  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  the  strength  of  saints, 
is  the  grouiid  of  joy  contained  in  the 
gospel- promises,'  and  the  inward 
gladness  arising  from  a  believing 
view  of  them;  both  which  increase 
their  spiritual  vigour  and  might, 
Keh.  viii.  10.  Converts  are  the  joy 
of  ministers,  who  are  instrumental  in 
bringing  them  to  Christ,  I  Thess.  ii. 
20.  The  temple,  and  its  worship,  was 
thejqy  of  tlie  Jews,  Ezek.  xxiv.  25. 
Jerusalem  and  Zion  was  the  joy  of 
the  lohole  earth;  as  Cod  was  there 
present,  and  peculiarly  worshipped., 
there  was  more  ground  of  joy  than 
elsewhere;  or  the  words  may  sig- 
nify, that  they  were  the  joy  of  the 
whole  land,  as  all  the  Jews  took 
pleasure  therein,  and  boasted  thereof, 
Psal.  xlviii.  2.  Lam.  ii.  15.  The 
church  is  created  a  rejoicing,  and  her 
people  a  joy,  when  she  is  so  reform- 
ed, settled,  purged,  and  blessed,  as 
to  abound  with  spiritual  gladness, 
and  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  pi- 
ous beholder,  Isa.  xlv.  18.  The  fall- 
ing into  temptations,  or  troubles,  is  to 
be  accounted  all  joy^  as  sanctified 
troubles  work  exceedingly  for  our 
real  good.  Jam.  i.  2.  The  joy  of  God^  s 
salvation,  is  the  heart-exhilerating 
blessings  therein  contained,  and  the 
spiritual  gladness  that  issues  there- 
from, Psal.  Ii.  yi.  Spiritual  gladness 
is  called  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
proceeds  from  his  dwelling  and  work- 
ing in  our  heart,  Rom.  xiv.  17.  A 
desert  place  is  called  a  joy  of  zvild 
asses;  these  animals,  who  abhor  the 
noise  and  multitude  in  cities,  with 
pleasure  haunt  and  feed  there,  Isa. 
xxxiii.  14.  The  Medes  rejoiced  in 
God's  highness;  they  cheerfully  exe- 
cuted his  awful  judgments  on  the 
Chaldccins,  Isa.  xiii.  3.  Mirth  and 
praise  are  chiefly  the  outward  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  That  at  the  return 
of  the  prodigal,  is  the  amazing  plea- 
sure on  God's  side,  and  the  joy  and 
praise  on  the  side  of  m^n  and  angels 


occasioned  by  a  sinner's  conversion, 
Luke  XV.  23—32. 

Joyous,  (I.)  Pleasant  and  de- 
lightful, Heb.  xii.  11.  (2.)  Full  of 
mirth  and  revelling,  Isa.  xxii.  2. 

IRON,  a  well-known  strong  and 
useful  metal,  and  which,  by  an  art- 
ful management,  is  rendered  steel. 
Warlike  instruments  were  made  of 
iron.  The  stones  of  Canaan  were 
iron;  were  hard,  and  contained  iron- 
ore  ;  or  rather,  iron  was  so  plentiful 
in  that  part,  that  it  was  almost  as  ea- 
sily obtained  as  stones,  Deut.  viii.  9. 
The  lieavens  are  iron,  and  the  earth 
brass,  when  the  air  yields  no  rain, 
and  the  hardened  earth  no  crop.  Lev. 
x>fvi.  19.  77'OK  applied  to  yoke,  fur- 
nace, or  sceptre,  denotes  what  is 
galling  and  severe,  Jer.  xxviii.  13. 
and  xi.  4.  Deut.  iv.  20.  Psal.  ii.  9. 
Rev.  ii.  27.  and  xii.  5.  ]  Kings  viii* 
61.  &c.  when  applied  to  hoofs,  or 
teeth,  it  denotes  great  power  to  de- 
feat, and  ability  to  destroy,  Mic.  iv. 
13.  Dan.  vii.  7.  Can  iron  break  the 
northern  iron  and  the  steel?  in  vain 
the  obstinate  Jews  thought  to  out- 
brave the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom 
God  made  like  an  iron  pillar ;  in 
vain  they  attempted  to  resist  the 
Chaldean  army,  Jer.  xv.  12. 

ISAAC,  laughter,  joy,  the  son  of 
Abraham  bv  Sarah,  so  called,  to 
mark  the  laughter  and  gladness  occa- 
sioned by  his  birth.  His  mother, 
though  90  year  old,  suckled  him 
herself.  He  was  but  young  when  he 
received  some  bad  usa^e  from  Ish- 
MAEL.  When  Isaac  was  about  25, 
or  perhaps  33  years  of  age,  his  father 
was  ordered  to  offer  him  for  a  burnt- 
ofTering.  Isaac  himself  carried  the 
wood  for  the  sacrifice.  When  the 
knife  was  just  ready  to  be  plunged 
into  his  throat,  the  execution  was 
divinely  stopped,  and  a  ram  pro- 
vided in  his  stead.  When  he  Avas 
about  40,  his  father,  by  means  of 
Eliezer,  provided  him  with  Rebekah 
the  Syrian  to  wife.  Isaac  met  her 
in  the  field,  as  she  came,  and  lodged 
her  in  his  mother's  tent,  who  waa 
now  dead.  Rebekah  continued  lon^ 
barren  j  but  Isaac,  by  prayer,  pro- 
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cured  her  pregnancy.  In  tlie  20th 
year  of  their  marriage,  Rebekah  fell 
with  child  of  twins.  They  struggled 
in  her  womb.  Upon  her  enquiry, 
the  Lord  informed  her,  that  the  two 
children  in  her  womb  should  be  very 
different  in  their  tenipers,  and  the 
nations  to  spring  from  them  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  fate,  and  that  the  el- 
der should  serve  the  younger.  Her 
two  children  were  Esau  and  Jacob  ; 
of  whom  the  first  was  the  darling  of 
his  father,  and  the  last  of  his  mother. 
Gen.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  xxvi. 
After  Isaac  had  fallen  heir  to  Abra- 
ham, a  famine  happened  in  Canaan. 
He  retired  to  Gerar,  where  Abi- 
MELECH  was  king,  in  his  way  to- 
wards Egypt;  but  God  discharged 
him  from  going  down  to  it,  and  es- 
tablished his  covenant  with  him  and 
his  seed.  Fearing  that  the  Philistines 
of  Gerar  might  kill  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  Isaac  and  Rebe- 
kah agreed  to  pretend  that  she  was 
his  sister.  But  Abimelech,  from  his 
window,  observing  Isaac  use  such  fa- 
miliarity with  Rebekah  as  was  not 
proper  between  brother  and  sister, 
called  him,  and  reproved  hiin  for 
pretending  that  she  was  his  sister, 
and  thus  laying  a  snare  to  involve  his 
kingdom  in  guilt.  All  the  subjects 
were  charged  to  beware  of  injuring 
Isaac  or  Rebekah.  Isaac  had  fine 
crops,  and  his  flocks  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly. He  opened  the  wells 
which  his  father  had  digged,  and 
which  the  Philistines  had  stopped. 
Finding  Abimelech  wearied  of  him, 
Isaac  retired  eastward  to  the  valley 
of  Gerar.  Here  his  servants  digged 
\yells.  For  two  of  them  the  Philis- 
tines strove,  and  pretended  that  the 
water  was  theirs :  Isaac  called  the 
one  Ezek,  i,  e.  contention,  and  the 
other  Sitnah,  i.  e.  hatred.  For  a 
third  they  strove  not,  and  he  called 
it  Rehoboth,  as  a  memorial  that  the 
Lord  had  made  roo7n  for  him.  Weary 
of  strife,  he  retired  eastward  to  Beer- 
sheba,  where  God  again  renewed  his 
promise  and  covenant  with  him; 
and  Abimelech,  dreading  the  in- 
crease of  his  wealth,  game  to  make 

No.  21.  Yoi.  n. 


an  alliance  witli  him.  When  he, was 
about  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  he 
and  Rebekah  were  mightily  grieved 
with  the  conduct  of  Esau,  in  his 
marriage  of  two  Canaanitish  women. 
Gen.  xxvi. 

When  he  was  about  1 37  years  of 
age,  his  sight  failed  him  exceedingly. 
Supposing  his  death  to  be  at  hand, 
he  desired  his  son  Esau  to  bring 
him  some  savoury  venison,  that  he 
might  eat,  and  give  him  his  tenderest 
blessing  before  his  decease.  Rebc» 
kah  overhearing  it,  caused  Jacob  to 
go  to  the  fold,  and  bring  her  home 
some  flesh,  of  which  she  made  savoury 
meat  for  Isaac.  This  she  caused 
Jacob,  whom  she  had  dressed  as  like 
Esau  as  she  could,  to  carry  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  pretend  that  he  was  Esau. 
He  complied  with  her  sinful  direc-^ 
tions  how  to  obtain  the  promised 
blessing.  His  father  suspected,  and 
felt  him;  but  he  constantly  asserted 
that  he  was  Esau.  Isaac,  thereon 
blessed  Jacob  with  a  fruitful  land, 
and  dominion  over  all  his  brethren. 
Jacob  had  scarcely  gone  ofl^,  when 
Esau  came  with  his  venison,  and  de- 
manded his  father^s  blessing.  Find- 
ing that  Jacob  had  imposed  on  him, 
Isaac  trembled  exceedingly  at  the 
recollection  of  what  he  had  done ; 
strongly  he  inclined  to  recal  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  but  he  could  not. 
At  Esau's  bitter  intreaties,  he  bless* 
ed  him  in  an  inferior  degree.  Find- 
ing that  Jacob's  life  was  in  danger 
from  Esau,  vv'hom  he^had  supplanted 
of  his  birth-right  and  blessing,  Isaac 
and  Rebekah  agreed  to  send  him  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  charged  him  to 
beware  of  espousing  a  Canaanitess. 
About  43  years  after,  and  10  years 
before  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt, 
Isaac  died,  and  was  honourably  in- 
terred, by  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Here  too,  Re- 
bekah was  buried^  Gen.  xxvii.  and 

xxviii.  and  xxxv.  27 — 29.- 'Was 

this  patriarch  a  distinguished  type  of 
our  Saviour?  How  often  promised, 
how  earnestly  desired,  how  long  ex- 
pected, and  how  supernatural,  his 
birth!  What  joy  it  gave  to  angels 
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atid  men !  "and  in  his  name,  is  the 
whole  joy  and  consolation  of  Israel 
wrapt  up.  He  is  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  Jehovah;  yet  with  what 
cheerfulness  he  assumed,  our  nature, 
bare  his  cross,  and  laid  down  his  life 
a  sacrifice  for  us  ! 

ISAIAH,  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
or  EsAiAs,  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Amos ;  and  it  is  said,  but  without  any 
probable  ground,  th^t  he  was  the 
cousin  of  king  Uzziah  ;  in  the  latter 
end  of  whose  reign  he  began  his  pre- 
dictions. Perhaps  the  first  five  chap- 
ters were  uttered  before  the  death  of 
tl)at  king.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's 
death,  he  had  a  glorious  vision  of  our 
Redeemer,  attended  and  praised  by 
seraphic  angels  and  ministers.  All 
self-abased,  he  bewailed  his  own 
loathsomeness ;  but  a  seraph  touching 
his  moulh  with  a  burning  coal  from 
the  altar,  intimated,  that  his  pollution 
was  purged  away.  Readily  he  of- 
fered himself  to  the  prophetic  work, 
and  was  informed,  that  his  preaching 
should  occasion  the  hardening  and 
ruin  of  his  hearers,  till  the  Assyrians 
should  have  rendered  the  land  almost 
wholly  desolate.  When  Ahaz  and 
his  people  were  put  into  the  utmost 
consternation  by  the  ravages  of  Pe- 
kah  and  Rezin,  Isaiah  told  Ahaz,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  atraid  of  these 
kings,  as  the  ruin  of  them  and  their 
kingdoms  was  at  hand.  Wtien  x\haz 
refused  to  ask  a  sign  of  the  preser- 
vation ot  his  kingdom.  Goo  gave 
him  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Jewish  royal  fa- 
mily, as  an  infallible  security  thereof. 
Pointing  to  Shearjashab,  his  child  in 
his  arms,  he  told  Ahaz,  that  before 
that  child  should  come  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  both  Syria,  and  the  ten 
tribes,  should  be  destitute  of  a  king. 
He,  however,  told  him,  that  the  As- 
syrians would  lay  the  land  of  Judah 
almost  desolate,  when  they  ruined  the 
k  ingdom  of  Israel.  Isaiah  had  another 
spn,  whom  the  Lord  ordered  him  to 
call  Maher-shalal-hash-baz;  /.  e.  in 
■^aste7iing  to  the  spoil,  make  haste  to  the 
prf!/;  he  assured  the  Jews,  before 
wyitiiesses,    that    before    that    child 


should  be  able  to  cry,  Mj/  father  or 
>nother,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Samaria  should  be  ruined  by  the  As- 
syrians ;  and  not  long  after,  Judah 
be  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  chap. 
i.~viii.  When  Hezekiah  was  sorely 
distressed  by  his  bodily  distemper, 
and  by  the  Assyrian  invasion,  Isaiah 
prayed  for,  directed,  and  comforted, 
him  ;  but  afterwards  prophesied,  that, 
for  his  vanity,  his  seed  should  be  eu- 
nuchs in  the  palace  of  Babylon. 
While  Sargon's  army  besieged  Ash- 
dod,  Isaiah,  by  going  bare-foot  and 
with  few  clothes  for  three  years, 
prefigured  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  for 
three  years  under  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
Isa.  xxxvi. — xxxix.  and  xx.  Not- 
withstanding Isaiah's  excellent  qua- 
lifications for  his  work,  and  his  faith- 
ful discharge  thereof,  his  success  was 
small,  Isa.  xlix.  1 — 5.  After  he  had 
prophesied  45,  or  rather  60  years, 
it  is  thought  he  was  sawn  asunder, 
or,  as  others,  died  a  natural  death, 
about  the  beginning  of  Manasseh's 
reign. 

Isaiah's  separate  history  of  king  Uz- 
ziah's reign,  was  uninspired,  and  is 
nov/  lost,  2  Chron.  kxyi.  22.  His 
inspired  prophecy  remains.  The  first 
part  of  it  consists  chiefly  of  declara- 
tions of  sins,  and  threatenings  of 
judgments:  the  last  27  chapters,  to-_ 
gether  with  chap.  iv.  xi,  xii.  xxv. 
xxxii.  and  xxxv.  consist  chiefly  of 
promises.  In  chap.  i.  ii.  iii.  and  v. 
tiie  general  scope  is,  to  represent  the 
ingratitude,  unfruitfulness  in  good 
works,  idolatry,  profaneness,  pride 
of  women,  oppression,  drunkenness, 
perverting  of  judgment,  &c.  among 
the  Hebrews;  and  to  predict  theif 
terrible  miseries  by  the  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  or  Romans.  This,  too, 
is  the  scope  of  chap.  vii.  17—25, 
and  viii.  and  ix.  and  xxii.  xxiv.  and 
xxvii.  7  to  1 1.  and  xxviii,  and  xxix. 
and  XXX.  1  — 17.  and  xxxi.  I — 3. 
and  llx.  and  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  In  chap. 
vii.  5 — 9.  and  viii.  4.  and  ix.  8— 
21 .  and  xvii.  he  predicts  the  ruin  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes:  and  the  calamities  of  the 
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Philistines,  chap.  xiv.  29,  30,  3]. 
of'Moab,  chap.  xv.  and  xvi.  and  xxv. 
10.  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians, chap,  xviii,  xix.  xx.  of  the 
Arabians,  chap.  xxi.  13 — 17.  of  the 
Edomites,  chap.  xxi.  11,  12.  and 
xxxiv.  of  Tyre,  chap,  xxiii.  of  the 
Assyrians  before  Jerusalem,  chap. 
X.  xiv.  24—27.  and  xviii.  12,  13. 
and  xxvii.  1.  and  xxx.  27 — 33.  and 
xxxi.  4 — 9.  and  xxxiii.  and  xxxvii, 
and  of  the  Chaldeans,  chap,  xiii,  and 
xiv.  and  xxi.  1  to  10.  and  xliii.  14. 
and  xiv.  1 — 4.  and  xlvi.  1,  2,  II. 
and  xlvii. 

Amidst  these  denunciations  of  wrath, 
we  liave  many  pleasant  promises  of 
the  redemption  and  glorious   king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  as  chap.  i.  18, 
25,  27.  and  ii.  1—5.  and  iv.  2—6. 
and  vii.  14.  and  viii.  14.  and  ix.  6, 
7.  and  xi.  and  xii.  and  xxv.  and  xxvi. 
and  xxviii,  1 6.  and  xxxv,  &c.    From 
chap.  xl.  to  the  end,  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the 
vanity  of  idols,  are  often  occasionally 
hinted ;  but  the  chief  scope  is  to  fore- 
tel   the   inc^arnation,   suffering,  and 
glory,  of  the  Messiah ;  the  erection 
of  the  gospel-church  among  the  Gen- 
tiles; the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  future  restoration.     The  style 
of  this  prophet  is  sublime  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and   his  views  are  ex- 
tremely evangelic. 
Isaiah  is  esteemed  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  prophets,  has  the  fire  and  pu- 
rity of  Domosthenes;   but  exceeds 
him  greatly  in  his  subject,  as  much 
as  the  important  concerns  of  eterni- 
ty exceed  the  low  interests  of  time. 
It  is  said,  that  Isaiah's  body  was  bu- 
ried near  Jerusalem  under  the  Ful- 
ler's oak,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam, 
■whence  it  was  removed  to  Phineas, 
near   the   sources   of  Jordan;    and 
thence  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius   the   younger.      The 
eastern  Christians  tell  us,  that  he  for- 
feited the  gift  of  prophecy  twenty- 
eight  years,  for  not  opposing  king 
Uzziah,  when  he  resolved  to  enter 
the  sanctuary,   where  was  tiie  altar 
of  incense.     The  same  authors  tell 
us,  he  lived  128  years,     Besides  the 


prophecies  of  Isaiah  still  extant,  he 
wrote  a  book  concerning  the  actions 
of  Uzziah,  as  cited  in  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
22.  but  it  is  now  lost;  and  Origen, 
Epiphanes,  and  St.  Jerom,  speak  of 
anotlier  book  called  "  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiah." 

ISHBIBENOB,  sitting  in  farce,  a 
Philistine,    of   the    race    of  giant% 
whose  spear  weighed  300  shekels; 
being  upon  the  point  of  killing  Da-- 
vid,  he  was  himself  slain  by  Afjishai, 
son  ofZeruiah,  2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17. 
ISHBOSHETH,  a  man  ofshmne,  or 
EsHBAAL,   the  son  and  successor  of 
king  Saul.     In  the  40th  year  of  his 
life,  Abner  made  him  king  in  the 
room  of  his  fatiier,  over  all  the  He- 
brew tribes,  except  that  of  Judah, 
which  clave  to  David.     He  reigned 
two  years  pretty  peaceably;   but Ab- 
ner's  forwardness  drew  on  a  war  be- 
tween tlie  party  of  Ishbosheth  and 
the   subjects  of  David.      It   never 
seems  to  have  gone  beyond  small 
skirmishes.     Abner,  taking  offence 
at  Ishbosheth's  accusing  him  of  an 
intrigue  with  Rizpah  the  concubine 
of  Saul,  deserted  him,  and  began  to 
set  on  foot  the  interest  of  David  ;  but 
he  was  murdered  by  Joab.    Inform- 
ed hereof,  Ishbosheth  lost  all  cou- 
rage ;  and,  as  he  took  his  noon-tide 
sleep,  Baanah  and  Rechab,  his  cap- 
tains, and  perhaps  kinsmen,  murder- 
ed him,  brought  his  head  to  David, 
and  were  rewarded  with  the  ignomi- 
nious loss  of  their  life.     Ishbosheth's 
head   was  decently  interred  in   the 
sepulchre  of  Abner.     Thus  fell  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
A.  M.  3956. 

ISHI.  Thou  shalt  no  more  call  me 
Baaii,  but  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi; 
thou  shalt  look  on  me  not  as  a  rigid 
lord,  but  as  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband;  and  shalt  worship  me  in  a 
manner  quite  ^xea  from  the  idolatry 
of  Baal,  Ho3.  ii.  16. 

ISHMAEL,  God  hath  heard,  (1.) 
The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.— 
V/hen  about  18  years  of  age,  he 
sported  too  roughly  with  Isaac,  a 
child  of  four  or  five.  On  this  ac- 
cottflt  he  and  bis  mother  were  ex- 
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peiled  the  family.  After  being  al- 
most cut  off  with  thirst,  in  his  way 
to  Egypt,  and  miraculously  refresh- 
ed, he  and  his  mother  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
arid  lived  by  his  shooting  of  venison- 
He  married  an  Egyptian,  by  his  mo- 
ther's direction.  According  to  the 
divine  predictions  to  his  father  and 
mother,  he  had  12  sons,  Nebaiolh, 
Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma, 
Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Kaphish,  and  Kedemah;  parents  and 
princes  of  12  Arabian  tribes.  He 
had  also  a  daughter,  called  Mahalath, 
or  Bashemath,  who  was  the  wife  of  E- 
sau  her  cousin.  His  posterity  took  up 
their  residence  between  Havilah  and 
Shur  in  Arabia  the  Stony,  and  in  part 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  were  called 
Ishmaelites,  Hagarenes,  and,  in  the 
]atter  times,  Saracens.  See  Arabia. 
After  Ishmael  had  lived  130  years, 
he  died  amidst  his  friends,  the  offs- 
pring of  Keturah,  &c.  Gen.  xvi.  and 
xxi.  and  xxv. 

2.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethanlah, 
being  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
dali,  was  sent  by  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  to  murder  Cedaliah,  the 
deputy  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  the 
Jews  who  were  left  in  Canaan.  Af- 
ter he  had  ungratefully  murdered 
that  good  man,  so  unwilling  to  sus- 
][)ect  his  wicked  designs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Jev/s  and  Chaldeans  with  him, 
he  murdered  other  70,  whom  he  met 
with,  all  except  ten,  who  begged 
him  to  spare  them,  that  they  might 
discover  to  him  their  hid  treasures. 
The  rest  of  the  Jews  present,  women 
and  children,  hecarriedcaptive,  and 
marched  towards  his  country  of  Am- 
mon,  where  he  had  dwelt  for  some 
time.  But  Johanan,  the  son  of  Ka- 
feah,  and  the  other  warriors,  return- 
ed to  Mizpeh,  and  finding  what  he 
had  done,  pursued  him,  recovered 
his  captives  and  spoil  j  but  himself, 
and  eight  of  his  band  escaped  safe 
to  the  Ammonites.  See  Jer.  xl,  and 
•xli.-- 

ISLE,  Island  ;  properly  a  spot 
of  earth  surrounded  with  sea.  The 
liitigt  noted  isles  on  ti)e  north  of  Eu- 


rope, are  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Ice- 
land, and  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dred smaller  ones.     The  most  noted 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Are  Cyprus/ 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Eubcea,  Sicily,  M''.- 
ta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Minorca,  I 
jorca,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  <j  *is. 
Between  Europe  and  America,  are 
the  Azores,  and  Newfoundland;  and 
on  the  west  of  Africa,  are  the  Cana- 
ries; and  almost  straight  west  from 
these,  as  in  the  eastern  bosom  of  A- 
merica,  are  the  Caribbee  and  An- 
tille  islands,  the  largest  of  wdlich  are 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Mar- 
tinico.     On  the  east  of  Africa  is  the 
isle  of  Madagascar.     On  the  south 
and  south-east  of  the  Easl-Indies,  are 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, Gilolo,  Mindano,  and  Manilla, 
with  about  12,000  others.     On  the 
south-east  of  Tartary,  are  Japan  and 
Jesso.      The   Hebrews   called    any 
place  separated   by  sea  from  their 
country,  or  even  a  place  on  the  sea- 
coast,  an  island.     So  Lesser  Asia  and 
Europe,  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Japheth,  are  called  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles;  and  to  these  a  number  of 
promises  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
relate.  Gen.  x.  5.  Isa.  xlii.  4,  10.  and 
xlix.  1.     The  isles  on  which  Aha- 
suerus  laid  his  tribute,  were  the  ma- 
ritime countries  of  Lesser  Asia,  and 
the  isles  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  Esth.  x.  1.    Ca- 
naan is  called  an  isle,  Isa.  xx.  6. 

ISRAEL,  conqueror,  or  prince  of 
God,  the  name  given  by  the  angel  to 
Jacob,  when  he  wrestled  with  him. 
all  night  at  Penuel,  Gen.  xxxii.  24'. 
See  Jacob  and  Hebrews. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendants  of 
Israel ;  first  called  Hebrews  from  A- 
braham,  who  came  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  afterwards  Israelites, 
from  their  progenitor  Israel ;  and, 
lastly,  Jews,  particularly  after  their 
return  from  Babylon,  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  the  most  considerable  of 
all. 

ISSACHAR,  reivard,  recojupense,. 
the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  The 
name  Issachar  was  given  to  him,  be- 
cause the  occasion  of  his  birth  was 
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by  some  mandrakes  which  Leah 
gave  to  Rachel.  He  had  four  sons. 
Tola,  Phuvah  or  Phua,  Job  or  Ja- 
shub,  and  Shimrom.  When  this  tribe 
came  out  ot"  Egypt,  they  amounted 
to  54-,400,  under  the  government  of 
Nathaneel,  the  son  of  Zuar.  Their 
spy  to  view  the  promised  land,  was 
Ij^al,  the  son  of  Joseph ;  and  their 
agent  to  divide  it,  was  Paltiel,  the 
son  of  Azzan  :  they  were  stationed 
before  the  tabernacle,  in  the  camp 
of  Jiidah,  and  increased  in  the  wil- 
derness to  64,.S()0,  Gen.  XXX.  ll- to 

18.  and  xlvi.  13.  Numb.  i.  8,  29. 
And  X.  14,  15.  and  xiii.  7.  and  xxvi. 
128 — 25.  and  xxxiv.  2G,  They  had 
their  lot  in  one  of  the  fattest  places 
of  Canaan,  between  the  Zebulunites 
Cn  the  north,  and  the  western  Ma- 
nassites  on  the  south.  They  were 
extremely  laborious  and  wealthy,  and 
ready,  like  the  obedient  ass,  to  bear 
the  heaviest  burden  of  labour  or  tri- 
bute. Nor  did  they  forget  to  invite 
one  another  to  the  worship  of  God, 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  15.  Deut.  xxxiii.  18, 

19.  Tolah  the  judge,  and  Baasha 
the  king  of  Israel,  were  the  most 
hoted  of  this  tribe.  It  seems  their 
princes  were  very  active  in  the  over- 
throw of  Jabin's  army  by  Barak, 
Judg.  V.  15.  Two  hundred  of  the 
principal  men,  who  had  the  rest  un- 
der their  direction,  attended  at  Da- 
vid's coronation,  and  brought  much 
provision  with  them.  Under  his 
reign,  Omri,  the  son  of  Michaelj  was 
their  deputy  -  governor,  and  their 
iiumber  able  to  draw  sword  was 
143,600,  1  Chron.  xii.  30,  40.  and 
xxvii.  18.  and  vii.  1 — 6.  Sundry  of 
this  tribe  attended  at  Hezekiah's  so- 
lemn passover,  2  Chron.  xxx.  18. 

ISSUE,  (1.)  Children,  posterity, 
Cen.  xlviii.  6.  (2.)  A  running  of 
-blood,  seed,  &c.  Lev.  xii.  7.  and 
'XV.  2.  E^ek.  xxiii,  20.  An  issue  of 
of  this  kind  was  very  polluting  ;  but 
a  mother's  did  hot  pollute  her  suck- 
ing child.  Did  it  not  represent  sin 
as  very  infecting? — The  issues  from 
death,  that  is,  all  the  means  of  escape 
from  the  most  imminent  danger,  yea 
death   itself^    belong  to  the  Lofd, 


Psal.  Ixvlil.  20.  Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issices  of  life;  the  holy  thoughts 
and  good  works  of  men,  demonstrate 
life  to  be  in  their  heart,  and  prepare 
them  for  eternal  life,  Prov.  iv.  23. 
To  issue,  is  to  spring  forth,  flow  along, 
Ezek.  xlvii.  8.  2  Kings  xx.  10.  or 
to  inarch  forth  in  haste,  Joshua  viii. 
22. 

ITALY,  calves,  a  large  peninsula 
of  Europe,  having  the  Alps  to  the 
north,  which  separates  it  from  France 
and  Savoy ;  and  it  is  surrounded  oix 
all  other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  coun- 
try in  Europe,  having  been  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  af- 
terwards, of  that  more  singular  usurp- 
ation, the  dominion  of  the  pope;  for 
this  ecclesiastical  monarch,  under 
the  modest  title  of  servant  of  ser^ 
vants,  claimed  a  right  to  dispose  not 
only  of  the  affairs  of  such  nations  as 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  but 
also  of  Pagan  lands  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  bestowing  them,  as  an  in- 
heritance on  the  royal  supporters  of 
his  church.  Italy  is  so  fine  and  fruit- 
ful a  territory,  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Garden  of  Europe.  The 
air  is  temperate  and  wholesome,  ex- 
cept in  the  land  of  the  church,  where 
it  is  very  indifferent.  The  soil  .is 
fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  rice, 
wine,  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegra- 
nates, all  sorts  of  fruit,  flowers,  ho- 
ney, and  silk ;  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  cotton  and  sugar.  The 
forests  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  on  the  mountains  are  fine  pas- 
tures, which  feed  vast  numbers  of 
cattle.  Here  are  also  mines  of  sul- 
phur, iron,  several  quarries  of  ala- 
baster, jasper,  and  marble.  Italy  is 
a  mountainous  country ;  for  besides 
the  Alps,  which  boimd  it  on  the 
north,  there  are  the  Apennines,  run- 
ning quite  across  it  from  east  to  west, 
as  well  as  mount  Vesuvius,  which  is 
a  volcano,  and  emits  flamea;  besides 
several  others.  The  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Arno, 
the  Adda,  and  the  Adige.  The 
archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  are  seve« 
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ral  universities.  They  have  only  one 
language,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin,  and  is  said  to  be  most 
pure  in  Tuscany.  They  have  an  in- 
quisition, but  not  so  severe  as  that  of 
Spain  :  however,  there  is  no  religion 
tolerated  but  the  Jewish,  all  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, except  the  Vaudois  in  Pied- 
mont, and  a  few  Protestants  in  mari- 
time towns,  who  are  suffered  to  live 
there  on  account  of  trade.  Rome  is 
said  to  be  the  capital  city,  though 
some  will  hardly  allow  it.  The  in- 
habitants have  a  great  many  good 
qualities  as  well  as  bad  ones ;  they 
are  polite,  active,  prudent,  ingeni- 
ous, and  politic ;  but  then  they  are 
luxurious,  etl'eminate,  addicted  to 
the  mbst  criminal  pleasures,  revenge- 
ful, and  use  all  sorts  of  artifices  to 
destroy  their  enemies,  which  pro- 
duce a  great  number  of  assassinati- 
ons. Two  things  contribute  to  this, 
riamel}^  the  smallness  of  the  states, 
so  that  they  can  easily  fly  from  one 
into  another,  and  the  great  number 
of  asylums ;  for  all  chapels,  con- 
vents, churches,  and  even  church- 
yards, are  places  of  security.  Italy 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  1.  From 
Italy,  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap.  xiii.  24. 

ITCH,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  in 
which  sharp  and  saltish  humours 
ouze  forth,  and  gather  into  small 
boils,  wJiich  occasion  itching.  Pro- 
bably it  is  produced  by  certain  ani- 
malcules nestling  in  the  skin,  and 
there  breeding  their  young.  Hence, 
one  by  touching  the  infected,  catches 
the  contagion,  as  these  vermin  fasten 
on  his  flesh.  In  curing  the  itch,  not 
only  must  all  the  animalcules,  but 
their  eggs,  be  destroyed,  which  is 
easily  done  by  a  proper  application 
of  sulphur.  The  itch  is  two-fold  ; 
tlie  moist,  which  is  more  easy  of 
cure;  and  the  dry,  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  healed,  Deut.  xxviii.  27. 
■  ITHAMAR,  the  fourth  son  of 
Aaron.  Never  but  in  Eli's  family 
was  the  high-priesthood  vested  in  his 
/amily;  but  his  descendants  consti- 


tuted  eight  of   the  orders  of  the 
priests,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1 — 3. 

ITUREA,  which  is  guarded,  ox  full 
of  mountains,  a  country  on  the  south- 
east of  Syria,  and  eastward  of  Ba- 
shan.  Probably  it  was  denominated 
from  Jetur  the  son  of  Ishmael,  and 
peopled  by  his  posterity.  Aristo- 
bulus,  king  of  the  Jews,  compelled 
them  to  receive  circumcision  in  the 
Jewish  manner.  Philip,  a  son  of. 
Herod  the  Great,  was  tetrarch  here 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  Luke  iii.  1. 

JL'BILEE.     See  Feast. 

JUDAH,  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 
the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah :  his 
name  imports,  that  his  mother /)ra/j- 
ed  the  Lord  for  giving  her  children. 
When  about  1 4  years  of  age,  he  con- 
tracted a  great  familiarity  with  Hira, 
a  Canaanite  of  AduUam ;  in  conse- 
quence whereof,  he  married  one 
Shuah,  a  Canaanitess,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons ;  Er,  Onan,  and  She- 
lah.  Judah  married  Er  when  very 
young,  to  Tamar,  a  Canaanitess:  for 
some  horrid  wickedness,  the  Lord 
cut  him  off  by  an  untimely  death. 
According  to  the  then  custom  of  the 
east,  Judah  made  Onan  her  husband, 
that  he  might  raise  up  seed  to  his 
brother.  Onan  knowing  that  the 
seed  should  not  be  reckoned  his,  did, 
in  an  abominable  manner,  prevent 
his  wife's  pregnancy.  For  this,  the 
Lord  cut  him  oif  by  death.  Instead 
of  giving  Tamar,  Shelah  his  third 
son  to  be  her  husband,  Judah  amus- 
ed her  with  empty  promises.  This 
gave  her  disgust.  Hearing  that  he 
vvas  to  pass  that  way  to  shear  his 
sheep,  she  dressed  herself  as  an  har- 
lot, and  sat  by  the  way-side  till  he 
came  by.  Caught  with  the  snare, 
Judah,  now  a  widower,  went  in  to 
her;  for  allowance  of  which,  he 
agreed  to  give  her  a  kid,  and  gave 
his  staff  and  bracelet  as  a  pledge  of 
it.  Immediately  after,  he  sent  the 
kid  by  bis  friend  Hira;  but  she 
could  not  be  found,  and  the  men  of 
the  place  told  him  that  there  vvas  na 
harlot  among  them.  Not  long  after, 
Judah  heard  that  Tamar  was  with 
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child,  and  vvas  for  burning  her  alive: 
but  her  exhibition  of  his  bracelets 
and  staff",  made  him  quite  ashamed, 
and  he  acknowledged  his  fault  in 
tempting  her  to  what  she  had  done, 
in  not  giving  her  Shelah  for  her  hus- 
band. She  quickly  bare  to  him 
Pharez  and  Zerah,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
Judah  moved  the  selling  of  Joseph 
to  the  Arabian  merchants,  rather 
tlian  to  kill  him.  Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27. 
He  solemnly  engaged  to  return  Ben- 
jamin safe  to  his  father,  if  he  per- 
mitted him  to  go  with  them  to  Egypt. 
By  a  most  affecting  oration,  he  plead- 
ed the  cause  of  Benjamin,  when 
charged  with  stealing  of  Joseph's 
cup:  and  by  offering  himself  a  slave 
for  him,  he  melted  the  heart  of  Jo- 
seph, Gen.  xliv.  In  his  last  bene- 
diction, Jacob  constituted  Judah  the 
superior  of  his  brethren,  and  predict- 
ed him  the  father  of  the  Messiah,  and 
allotted  him  a  land  abounding  with 
vines.  The  event  answered  the  pre- 
diction. Judah's  tribe  by  his  three 
sons,  Shelah,  Pharez,  and  Zerah, 
prodigiously  increased.  At  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt  their  fighting 
men  amounted  to  74,600,  under  Nah- 
shon  the  son  of  Aminadab.  In  the 
wilderness  they  increased  to  76,500. 
Their  spy  to  view,  and  agent  to  di- 
vide, the  promised  land,  was  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh.  They,  with 
the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun, 
marched  in  the  first  division,  through 
the  wilderness.  Numb.  i.  10.  and 
xiii.  and  xxvi.  and  xxxiv.  They 
had  the  first,  the  southmost,  and  by 
far  the  largest,  portion,  on  the  west 
of  Jordan.  Soon  after  their  settle- 
ment, they,  instigated  by  Caleb, 
were  the  most  active  to  expel  the 
Canaanites  from  their  territory.  They 
marched  the  first  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  against  the  wicked  Gibeath- 
ites.  Josh.  XV.  Judges  i.  1  — 10.  and 
XX.  18.  Othniel,  the  first  judge  and 
deliverer  of  Israel,  was  of  this  tribe, 
Judg.  iii.  In  Saul's  war  with  Na- 
hasb,  the  men  of  Judah  in  his  army 
were  but  30,000,  and  of  the  other 
tribes  300,000.  In  his  v/ar  with  A- 
malek,  no  morp  than  10,000  of  this 


tribe  assisted  him,  though  the  other 
tribes  furnished  him  with  200,000. 
Whether  the  Philistines  had  exceed- 
ingly reduced  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or 
what  else  was  the  cause  of  this  great 
disproportion  on  these  occasions,  we 
know  not.  After  Saul's  death,  the 
Hebrew  kings  began  to  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  family  of  David: 
nor  did  the  government  ever  depart 
from  them  till  the  Messiah  appeared, 
1  Sam.  xi.  8.  and  xv.  iv.  Gen.  xlix. 
10.  See  Hebrews.  Judah's  pos- 
terity are  often  called  by  his  name. 
Betlitehem  is  called  the  city  of  Judah, 
or  Bethlehem-Judah  ;  it  vvas  the  na- 
tive place  of  David  their  king,  2 
Chron.  XXV.  28.  But  there  was 
another  city  called  Judah,  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  portion  of 
Naphtali;  but  whether  on  the  east 
or  west  side  of  Jordan,  we  cannot 
positively  determine.  Josh,  xix.34.'*" 

JUDEA,  or  Jewry.  The  country 
of  Judah  was  never  so  called  till 
after  the  captivity.  Sometimes  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan  seems  to  have 
been  called  Judea,  Matt.  xxiv.  16. 
Gal.  i.  21.  but  more  properly,  it 
was  divided  into  Pcrea  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea, 
on  the  west  of  Jordan.  Judea,  thus 
taken,  contained  the  original  por- 
tions of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, Dan,  and  Simeon.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts ;  the  plain  coun- 
try on  ihe  west;  the  hill  country 
southward  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
south  on  the  north  borders  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  Matt.  iii.  1 .  Acts  ii. 
9.  Zech.  vii.  7. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  Why  he 
was  called  Iscariot,  whether  because 
he  was  hh-harioth,  an  inhabitant  of 
Kerioth ;  or  because  he  was  Ish- 
scarlota,  the  man  vvho  had  the  bag ; 
or  Ish-carat,  the  man  that  cuts  off; 
or  Isli-shakrat,  the  man  of  the  re- 
ward or  bribe;  I  know  not.  Our 
Saviour  chose  him  to  be  one  of  his 
disciples,  and  gave  him  the  charge 
of  what  money  or  provision  he  car- 
ried about  with  him.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  his  religious  appear- 
ances, or  his.  preaching,  or  miracles^ 
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were  inferior  to  those  of  his  bre- 
thren :  but  covetousness  was  proba- 
bly his  besetting  sin.  Highly  pro- 
voked that  Mary  had  spent  so  much 
oil  in  anointing  our  Saviour's  head, 
and  that  he  justified  her  conduct,  he 
resolved,  in  revenge,  to  betray  him. 
He  agreed  with  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  to  deliver  him  into  their 
handsj  for  30  pieces  of  silver,  about 
31.  8s.  bd.  He  returned  and  eat  the 
passover  with  his  Master  and  fellow- 
disciples.  At  the  supper  of  bitter 
herbs,  Jesus,  to  gratify  John,  and 
manifest  his  own  divine  omniscience, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  traitor.  Fill- 
ed with  rage,  he  went  directly  to  the 
chief  priests,  and  brought  a  band  of 
men  to  apprehend  his  Master.  He 
led  them  to  the  garden,  where  Jesus 
was  wont  to  retire  ibr  his  devotion. 
He,  by  a  kiss  of  our  Saviour,  gave 
them  the  signal  whom  they  should 
apprehend.  No  sooner  had  he  seen 
his  Master  condemned  by  the  Jewish 
council,  than  his  conscience  up- 
braided him;  he  brought  back  the 
30  pieces  of  silver,  and  confessed  he 
had  betrayed  innocent  blood.  When 
the  Jewish  rulers  told  him,  that 
that  was  none  of  their  business,  he 
might  blame  himselii^  he  cast  down 
the  money,  and,  as  they  thought  the 
price  of  blood  was  not  fit  for  the 
treasury,  they,  as  agents  for  Judas, 
gave  it  for  the  Potters'  field,  to  bury 
strangers  in.  Meanwhile,  Judas 
hanged  himself;  but  the  rope  break- 
ing, or  the  tree  giving  way,  he  fell, 
and  his  body  burst  asunder,  and  his 
bowels  gushed  out.  Some  think,  the 
word  we  render  hanged,  imports, 
that  he  was  c/ioaked  with  grit-f,  and 
that  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony, 
he  fell  on  his  face,  and  burst  asunder, 
JVIatt.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  Acts  i.  16 — 
20. 

JUDAS,  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  or 
Jude ;  the  same  as  Thaddeus  Lehheus, 
the  son  of  Cleophas,  and  brother  of 
James  the  Less,  and  the  cousin  and 
apostle  of  our  Lord,  Malt.  x.  3.  At 
|iis  last  supper,  he  asked  Jesus,  how 
he  would  manifest  himself  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  the  wQrld  ?  John  xiv. 


22. — It  is  said  he  was  married,  haii 
two  grandchildren  martyrs  ibr  the 
Christian  failh ;  and  that  having 
preached  at  Edessa,  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Judea,  Samaria,  Idumea,  and 
chiefly  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  he 
died  in  Lybia  :  but  it  i^  more  certain^ 
that,  to  confute  the  Gnostics,  and 
others,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
scattered  Jews,  His  allusions  to  th« 
second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  to  the 
second  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  renders 
it  probaiile  that  it  was  written  after 
A.  D.  66.  From  the  character  of 
saints,  and  the  various  judgments  of 
Ood  on  sinning  angels  and  men,  past 
or  future,  and  from  the  odious  charac- 
ter of  seducers;  he  urges  on  them  a 
constant  zeal  for  truth,  and  a  con- 
tinued practice  of  holiness.  His 
quoting  a  saying  of  Enoch,  not  the 
book  that  goes  by  his  name,  and  a 
passage  concerning  the  body  of  Mo- 
ses, made  some  rashly  question  the 
authenticity  of  his  epistle. 

To  JUDGE,  (!•)  To  try  and  de- 
termine a  cause,  Exod.  xviii.  13. 
The  manner  of  giving  sentence  was 
different  in  different  nations.  The 
Jewish  judges  gave  sentence,  by  sim- 
ply declaring  to  the  person,  Thou 
art  guilty,  ox,  Thou  art  innocent.  The 
Romans  did  it  by  casting  various 
tables  into  a  box  or  urn,  marked 
with  an  A,  if  they  absolved;  and 
with  a  C,  if  they  condemned  the 
person.  Some  of  the  Greeks  inti- 
mated the  sentence  of  absolution,  by 
giving  a  white  stone.;  and  of  con- 
demnation, by  giving  a  black  one; 
to  this  an  allasion  is  made.  Rev.  ii. 
17.  (2.)  To  understand  a  matter: 
so  tlie  spiritual  manjudgeth  all  things, 
and  is  judged  of  no  7nan:  he  has  a  i 
solid  knowledge  of  all  things  im-' 
portant;  but  no  natural  man  can  un- 
derstand his  views  and  experiences, 
1  Cor.  ii.  15.  (3.)  To~  esteem,  ac- 
count, as  if  on  trial.  Acts  xvi.  15. 
(4-.)  To  rule  and  govern,  as  one 
having  power  to  try  and  determine 
causes,  Psal.  xlvii.  4.  (5.)  To  pu- 
nish, as  in  consequence  of  trial  and 
sentence ;  and  to  declare  and  de- 
npunce  such  puuishnients,  Heb.  xiij. 
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4.  Ezek.  vii.  3—8.  and  xxii.  2. 
(6.)  To  censure  rashly.  Matt.  vii.  1. 
(7.)  To  appear  upon  one's  side,  as 
in  consequence  of  trial  of  his  cause, 
Prov.  xviii.  18.  Christ  does  not 
judge  according  to  the  seeing  of  the  eye, 
or  hearing  of  the  ear :  does  not  esteem 
of  persons  or  things,  or  give  sen- 
tence, merely  according  to  outward 
appearances,  Isa.  xi,  3.  Saints jwc^^-e 
the  world,  jxcdge  angels:  they  now 
condemn  the  wickedness  ofthe  world, 
by  their  holy  profession  and  practice ; 
at  the  last  day,  they  shall  assent  to 
the  sentence  of  damnation  pro- 
nounced against  wicked  angels  and 
men,  1  Cor.  vi,  2.  The  saints  are 
judged  according  to  men  in  Me  flesh, 
and  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit ; 
when  they  are  outwardly  corrected 
for  their  sin,  or  persecuted b)'  wicked 
men,  and  yet  inwardly  live  a  life  of 
fellowship  "with  God,  1  Pet.  iv.  6. 
Men  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts, 
when,  in  a  partial  manner,  they  pre- 
fer one  person  to  another.  Jam.  ii.  4. 

A  Judge,  is  one  that  tries  the 
cause  of  others,  and  passes  sentence 
upon  them,  Psal.  ii.  10.  God  is  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth ;  he  rules  over, 
tries,  and  gives  sentence,  on  all  its 
inhabitants,  Heb.  xii.  23.  Gen.  xviii. 
25.  Christ  is  caWcd  the  Judge ;  he 
is  appointed  of  God  to  try  the  state 
and  actions  of  all  men,  and  to  pass 
the  sentence  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness or  misery  upon  them,  2  Tim.  iv. 
I,  8.  Authority,  wisdom,  courage, 
activity,  impartial  equity,  are  neces- 
sary if)  quality  one  to  be  a  judge. 
The  Jews  had  ordinary  judges,  both 
for  civil  and  religious  causes.  In 
reforming  the  nation,  Jehoshaphat 
establised  two  classes  or  courts  of 
judges ;  one  took  notice  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Lord,  and  the  other 
of  what  belonged  to  the  state,  2 
Chron.  xix.  These  Judges,  or  el- 
ders, it  is  said,  were  formed  into 
three  courts :  First,  the  court  of  three 
judges,  which  decided  small  affairs  of 
io^s,  gain,  restitution,  intercalation 
of  months.  Sec.  and  had  only  power 
to  punish  with  whipping.  Perhaps 
this  was  no  more  than  a  court  ©f  ar- 
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bitration;  each  party  chose  a  judge, 
and  the  two  chosen  judges  chose  a 
third.  The  second  court  consisted 
of  23  judges.  This  determined  mat- 
ters of  great  moment  relative  to 
mens'  lives.  And  the  third  court, 
or  sanhedrim,  consisted  of  seventy 
or  seventy-two  judges.  This  de- 
termined in  the  highest  affairs  rela- 
tive to  church  and  state.  The  high- 
priest  was  a  kind  of  supreme  judge. 
No  judge  was  allowed  to  receive  pre^s- 
sents,  nor  to  regard  men  for  either 
poverty  or  greatness,  or  to  follow  a, 
multitude;  and  all  were  required  to 
honour  them,  Exod.  xxiii.  Deut.  xvi. 
Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  man  was  to 
be  condemned  unheard,  nor  on  the 
testimony  of  less  than  two  or  three 
WITNESSES,  John  vii.  51.  Deut. xvii. 
6.  The  Hebrews  had  also  extraor- 
dinary judges,  who  being  raised  up 
by  God,  on  necessary  occasions,  had 
a  kind  of  sovereign  power.  Som« 
of  them  were  immediately  called  of 
God,  others  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  Judg.  iii.  and  xi.  Nor  does 
it  appear,  that  the  power  of  each  ex- 
tended over  all  Israel.  Perhaps  Jeph- 
thah  did  not  exercise  his  power  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  nor  Barak  his 
to  the  east  of  it.  These  judges  had 
the  sole  management  of  peace  and 
war,  and  decided  causes  with  an  ab- 
solute authority  :  they  executed  the 
laws,  reformed  or  protected  religion, 
punished  idolaters  and  other  male- 
factors :  but  they  levied  no  taxes, 
nor  had  any  train  but  what  their 
own  revenues  could  afford  ;  and,  in 
fine,  were  much  the  same  as  the  ar- 
chons  of  Athens,  the  dictators  of 
Rome,  the  suffetes  of  Carthage,  and 
the  governors  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  before  the  Roman  invasion. 
After  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the 
elders  which  outlived  him,  their 
judges  were,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Sham- 
gar,  Barak,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  To- 
la, Jair,  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Ab- 
don,  Samson  along  with  Eli,  and 
Samuel.  As  the  temple  is  express- 
ly said  to  be  founded  in  the  480th 
year  after  the  Hebrews  came  out  of 
Egypt,  it  is  nor  easy  to  calculate  th^ 
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t5me  of  the  Judges,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond  herewith ;  and    so  much   the 
more  so,  as   Paul   avers  that  God 
gave  them  judges  about  450  years, 
1  Kings  vi.   1.    Acts  xiii.  20.     But 
perhaps   Paul's  expression  denotes, 
not  the  time  of  the  judges,  but  the 
period  betv/een  the  birth  of  Isaac  and 
tlie  settlement  in  Canaan,  which  was 
447,  or  about  450  years ;  or  if  it  re- 
late to  the  period  of  the  judges,  the 
I  ]  1  years  of  servitude  must  be  taken 
into   the    account;  though,  accord- 
ing  to  the  other  reckoning  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  these  years  of  servi- 
tude must  be  comprehended  under 
the  years  of  the  judges,  or  the  rests 
procured  by  them.     And  it  may  be 
added,  that  when  it  is  said,  the  land, 
under   Othniel,   had  rest  40   years, 
that    perhaps    means   till    the    40th 
year  of  their  settlement ;  and  under 
Ehud  and   Shamgar,   80  years  per- 
haps means   no    more  than  till  the 
SOth  year  of  their  settlement.     Be- 
sides, the  years  of  some  of  the  jutlges 
might   run    into,  those   of  another; 
or  those   of  Samuel  and  Saul  were 
perhaps  but  40  years  between  them. 
Or,  the  480  years  may  be  reckoned 
thus:    from  the  departure  from  E- 
gypt  to   the   settlement  in  Canaan, 
47  ;  from  thence,  during   the   resets 
of  40,    of  .80,  of  40,    of  40  years, 
under  Othniel,  Ehud,  Barak,   Gide- 
on, 200;  to  which  add,   for  the  du- 
ration of  the  government  of  Abime- 
lech.   Tola,   Jair,   Jephthah,   Ibzan, 
Elon,  Abdon,  Samson,  and  Eli,  109  ; 
and    for    Samuel,   Saui,   David,  and 
the  first  four  years  of  Solomon,  124; 
and  then  we  have  preci-;ely  480.  Or, 
from  the  departure  fom  Egypt,  to 
the  settleijient  of  the  Reubenites  and 
Gadites,  4-0   years;  from   thencfe  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Ammonites,  300, 
Judg.  xj,.  26.  tlience  to  the  re;gn  of 
Saul,   36;  and   from   thence    to  the 
building   of   the  tpmple,  84  years; 
in  all  480.     After  the  death  of  Gi- 
deon, two,  if  not  sometimes  three 
judges,  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

Probably  the   book  of  Judges  was 
■^ritten  by  Sami.|Q^  and  thg  bopk  of 


Ruth  written  as  an  appendix  there* 
to.  In  the  2d  chapter,  at  the  end,, 
he  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  whole. 
The  Jebusites  were  masters  of  Jeru- 
salem when  it  was  written,  chap.  i. 
21.  the  house  of  God  was  no  more 
at  Shiloh,  chap,  xviii.  31.  His  so 
often  marking  that  then  there  was. 
no  king  in  Israel,  during  the  period 
of  that  history,  insinuates,  that  there 
was  a  king  in  Israel  when  the  pen- 
man of  tfiis  book  lived.  The  men- 
tion of  the  captivity  of  the  land, 
chap,  xviii.  30.  seems  to  point  this, 
book  to  some  writer  more  late  than 
Samuel;  but  he  might  call  that  ra- 
vage of  the  country  under  Eli,  a 
captivity;  or  that  clause  might  be 
long  afier  added  by  Ezra. 

JUDGMENT,  (1.)  Wisdom  and 
prudence,  whereby  one  can  judge 
of  what  is  proper  or  improper,  right 
or  wrong,  Jer.  x.  24.  Isa.  xxx.  13. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  I.  (2.)  Strict  equity, 
such  as  should  appear  in-judging> 
Luke  xi.  42.  (3.)  The  power  of 
governing  and  judging  the  world : 
this  the  Father  hath  committed  to 
Christ,  John  v.  22.  and  xvi  8.  (4.) 
The  judicial  blinding  of  obstinately- 
impenitent  sinners,  John  ix.  39.  (5.) 
The  decision  of  a  judge,  1  Kings  iii. 
28.  (6.)  God's  purposes,  and  the 
execution  thereof,  Rom.  xi.  33.  (7.) 
The  solemn  trial  of  men  at  the  last 
day,  that  the  wicked  may  be  con- 
demned, and  the  righteous  adjudged 
to  everlasting  life,  Eccl.  xii.  14, 
Jude  6,  15.  (8.)  The  punishment 
inflicted  for  sin,  Prov.  xix,  29^ 
Ezek.  xxx.  14,  Isa.  liii.  8.  (9.) 
The  statutes  or  commandments  of 
God,  or  what  he  hath  decided  in  his 
word,  particularly  in  what  relate* 
to  civil  punishments,  Psal.  xix.  7. 
Matt.  xii.  18.  Exod.  xxi.  1.  (10.) 
Courts  for  trying  causes.  Matt.  v. 
21.  (11.)  Controversies  to  be  tried 
and  decided,  1  Cor.  vi.  4.  (12.)  Sen- 
timent, opinion,  advice,  1  Cor.  i.  10. 
and  vi.  25.  God  brings  forth  mens' 
jnd^tntnt  as  the  noon-day,  whtn,  ii; 
his  wise  and  righteous  providence,  h^ 
openly  manifests  and  rewards  thein 
according  to  the  goodness  and  equi« 
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ify  of  their  cause,   Psal.  xxxvii.  6. 
Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judg- 
ment; shall  be  delivered  according 
to  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  God, 
and  through  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment on  his  Son,  Isa.  i.  27.     Christ 
brings  foi'ihjudi^ment  to  the  Gentiles, 
sends  it  forth   unto  victory  ;    when 
he  reveals  the  truths  of  God,  fully 
satisfies  his  offended  justice,  and,  in 
a  way  of  executing  vengeance  on 
Satan  and  his  interests,  forms  a  peo- 
ple to  himself,  Isa.  xlii.  2,  3.  Matt. 
xii.  18,  20.     Notv  is  ihejud^nifnt  of 
this  luorld  come ;  -now  shall  the  prince 
qf  this  vjnrld  be  cast  out.     Now  shall 
God  separate  multitudes  to  himself; 
now  shall  he  bring  down  their  carnal 
lusts  and    imaginations;    now   shall 
the  Jewish  nation  be  punished  ;  now 
.shall  Satan  be  cast  out  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  lose  his  authority  in  the 
world,    John    xii.    .SI.      The   Holy 
Ghost  shall  convince  men  o(  judg- 
ment, because  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  judged  ;  by  dislodging  Satan  from 
mens'  bodies,  and  casting  him  out  of 
their  hearts,  he  shall  demonstrate  Je- 
sus's  power  and  authority,  and  evince 
"his  future  appearance  to  judgment, 
John  XV i.  11.     God's  judg7?ie7ifs  arc 
true  and  righteous ;  his  conduct  in 
delivering  his  people,  and  punishing 
his  enemies,   corresponds   with  the 
predictions  and  threatenings  of  iiis 
word,  and  the  equity  of  his  nature. 
Rev.  xix.  2. 

JULILS,  doivry,  the  centurion  of 
Augustus's  band.  Into  his  hands 
Festus  committed  Paul,  to  convey 
him  prisoner  to  Rome.  He  shewed 
a  great  regard  for  that  apostle.  See 
•Paul.     Acts  xxvii, 

JUNIA,  j^otith,  an  early  convert 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  note  a- 
niong  the  apostles.  But  whether  this 
person  to  whom  Paul  senils  his  salu- 
tation, was  a  man,  or  a  woman,  and 
the  wife  of  Andronicus,  I  cannot  de- 
termine, Rom.  xvi.  7. 

JUNIPER,  a  well-known  shrub, 
whose  male  flowers  are  of  the  amen- 
taceous kind,  and  consist  of  many 
small  prickly  leaves:  tlie  fruit  is  a 
roundish  fleshy  kind  of  berry;  the 


kernels  are  angular,  and  the  seed  ob- 
long.    The  leaves  are  eVer-green, 
and  are  plain  and  simple,  not  unlike 
tho<;e  of  the  cypress.    Its  appearance 
is  a  little  similar  to  that  of  the  cedar, 
and  it  seems  some  of  the  Greeks  call- 
ed it  by  that  name.  Tournefort  men- 
tions five  kinds  of  the  Juniper.  Whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  Rethem  signifies  ju- 
niper, is  not  altogether  certain.     So 
the  ancient  interpreters,  Aquila  and 
Jerome,   indeed  render  it ;  but  the 
valuable   Syriac   translation  renders 
it  turpentine-tree  ;  the  Chaldaic  pa- 
raphrase,  and  the  great  SchuUens, 
render  it  broom.     It  is  certain  a  tur- 
pentine-tree was  fit  for  Elijah  to  rest 
under,  and  that  the  fuel  of  it  burns 
very  fiercely,    1    Kings   xix.   4,   5. 
Psal.  cxx.  4.   but  whether  the  root 
of  either  it  or  juniper  could  be  food, 
I  know  not :  but  it  is  certain  broom 
has  sometimes  a  rape  or  navew  about 
its    roots   that  may  be   eaten.    Job 
XXX.  4.     As  coals  of  juniper,  or  tur- 
pentine-tree,  burn  long  or  fiercely, 
they  are  an  emblem  of  terrible  cala-* 
mities  here,  and  of  everlasting  tor- 
ments hereafter,  Psal.  cxx.  4.  Calmet 
thinks  I?eM««  signifies  any  wild  slirub. 
IVORY,  a  hard  substance,  white 
in  colour,  and  capable  of  a  fine  po- 
lish.     It  is   the  tusks  of  elephants, 
which  are  hollow  from  the  ba-e  to  a 
certain  height,  and  the  cavity  is  fill- 
ed  up  with    a   marrowy    substance 
mingled  with  glands.     These  ivory 
tusks  resemble  horns,   Ezek.  xxvii. 
15.     Some  ivory  tusks  are  from  90 
to  12.5  pounds  weight;  and  one  found 
in  the  isle  of  Sumatra,   in  the  East 
Indies,    is   said    to   have  been   .330 
pounds.    It  is  said  the  ivory  of  Cey- 
lon and  Achem  does  not  become  yel- 
low by  the  wearing  of  it.    In  Russia, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  kind  of 
ivory  is  found  buried  in  the  ground ; 
and  at  Petersburgh  is  a  tusk  of   1 80 
pounds  weight;  but  whether  these 
be    real    teeth    of    elephants,    long 
ago  there  dropl,  or  horns  of  fishes 
brought  thither  at  the  flood,  or  a  kind 
of  substance  formed  in  the  earth,  we 
cannot  determine.     Ivory  was  anci- 
ently   very   plentiiUl    ia    Canaan  j 
12 
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Wardrobes,  it  seems,  were  boxed 
with  it,  to  prevent  the  damage  of 
mot'is,  Psal.  xlv.  8.  Solomon  had  a 
throne  of  it,  I  Kings  x.  18,22.  A- 
hab,  and  some  of  the  Israelitish  no- 
bles, had  their  houses  boxed  with  it, 
and  their  beds  made  of  it,  1  Kings 
xxii.  S9.  Amos  iii.  15.  and  vi.  4. 
At  Tyre,  they  sometimes  made  the 
seats  for  the  rowers  of  their  ships  of 
it,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  6.  In  metaphoric 
language,  it  represents  what  is  come- 
ly, pure,  strong,  and  durable.  See 
Belly>  Keck. 

JUt'ITER,  the  great  god  of  the 
Heathens.  Perhaps  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  JaOj  Jeve,  or  Jehovah, 
and  pater,  father.  It  is  certain,  the 
Jupiters  among  the  Latins,  and  Ze- 
uses  among  the  Greeks,  were  ascom- 
inon  as  the  Baals  in  the  east.  Three 
Jupiters  were  principally  famous, 
the  son  of  ^ther,  the  son  of  Coelus, 
but  chiefly  the  son  of  Saturn.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  been  king  of 
Crete  about  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
perhaps  300  years  later,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  the  destruction  of  all 
his  children.  When  Jupiter,  who 
\vas  secretly  brought  up,  came  to 
roan's  age,  he  stripped  his  father  of 
his  kingdom,  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  adulterous,  and 
otherwise  unclean  wretches,  that  ever 
breathed.  The  Heathens,  however, 
believed  he  had  the  government  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  that  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Neptune  the  govern- 
roent  of  the  sea,  and  to  Pluto  the  go- 
vernment of  hell.  See  Noah.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  known  nothing 
of  Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  placed  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
another  df  Jupiter,  the  defender  of 
strangers,  in  the  Samaritan  temple  at 
Cerizzim.  On  account  of  his  gravity 
and  majestic  mein,  Barnabas  was  ta- 
ken for  Jupiter  at  Lystra,  Acts 
xiv.  11,  12. 

JUST,  (1.)  One  who  is  upright 
and  sincere  in  his  actions  and  deal- 
ings with  others,  Luke  xxiii.  50. 
(2.)  The  great  Creator,  w!io  is  es- 


sentially just  and  righteous,  and  the 
fountain  of  justice,  Deut.  xxxii.  4. 
(3.)  One  who  is  exceedingly  faith- 
ful, keeping  his  word  and  promise, 
1  John  i.  9.  (4-.)  One  who  in  his  life 
and  death  answered  perfectly  thede« 
mands  of  the  law  of  God,  1  Pet.  iii. 
18.  (5.)  One  who  is  righteous  by 
faith  in  Christ,  Rom.  i.  17.  (6.)  One 
who  is  not  truly  convinced  of  his 
own  sinfulness,  and  is  only  righteous 
in  his  own  opinion,  Luke  xviii.  9. 
(7.)  One  that  is  good-natured,  mild, 
and  indulgent.  Matt.  i.  19.  (8.)  One 
of  a  charitable,  liberal  disposition, 
Psal.  xxi.  26. 

JUSTICE,  is,  (1.)  That  essential 
perfection  in  God,  whereby  he  is  in- 
finitely righteous  and  just  both  in  his 
nature  and  in  all  his  proceedings 
with  his  creatures,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  l-l*. 
(2.)  That  political  virtue  which  ren- 
ders to  every  man  his  due,  and  is  { 1 . ) 
Distributive,  which  concerns  princes, 
magistrates,  &c.  Job  xxix.  14.  (2.) 
Commutative,  which  concerns  all 
persons  in  their  dealings  one  w^ith 
another.  Gen.  xviii.  19. 

JUSTIFY,  (1.)  To  declare  one  in- 
nocent, Prov.  xvii.  15.  (2.)  To  ab- 
solve and  acquit  a  sinner  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  through- 
faith  in  Christ,  Rom.  iii.  28.  and  v. 
9.  (3.)  To  declare  another  to  be 
less  guilty  than  ourselves,  Ezek.  xvi. 
51.  (4.)  To  acknowledge  a  thing  or 
person  to  be  just.  Matt.  xi.  19.  Luke 
vii.  35.  (5.)  To  prove  and  manifest 
one's  self  to  be  in  a  justified  state. 
Jam.  ii.  '2\.  It  is  four-fold,  ( 1 .)  False- 
ly and  vain  gloriously,  Luke  x.  19. 
and  xvi.  15.  (2.)  Politically,  DeuU 
XXV.  1.  Isa.  v.  23.  (3.)  Legally, 
Rom.  iii.  20.  Gal.  ii,  16.  (4.)Evan- 
gelicallj',  Rom.  v.  1.  This  is  said  to 
be,{l.)By  Christ,  Gal.  n.  16.  (2.) 
By  grace  freely,  Rom.  iii.  24.  Tit* 
iii.  7.  (3.)  Bv  faith.  Gal.  iii.  8. 
(4.)  By  his  blood,  Rom.  v.  9.  (5.). 
By  his  knowledge,  Isa.  53.  11.  To 
justify,  is  the  opposite  of  condem- 
nation. God  IS,  justified,  when  the 
righteousness  of  his  conduct  is  openly 
manifested  and  declared:  David's 
unjustified  God  i  God  appeared  per- 
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feetly  righteous  in  threatening  or  pu- 
nishing it;  and  hh con^esiion jiistiHed 
God,  as  therein  he  acknowledged 
God-'s  holiness  and  righteousness  in 
all  that  came  upon  him  for  it,  Psal. 
li.  4.  God  justified  Christ,  in  accept- 
ing his  service,  in  bringing  him 
from  the  dead,  and  giving  him  glory, 
as  the  full  evidence  of  his  having  fully 
finished  what  was  required  of  him, 
Isa.  1.  8.  Christ  was  justified  in  (he 
Spirit.  By  the  power  of  his  divine 
nature,  he  rose  from  the  grave,  and 
by  the  miraculous  influences  of  the 
:  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  manifested  to  be 
j  the  righteous  Son  of  God,  who  had 
i  finished  the  work  which  the  Father 
i  gave  him  to  do,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  God 
justifies  men,  when  he  declares  Ihem 
righteous  in  his  sight,  freed  from 
the  guilt  of  sin,  accepted  into  his  fa- 
vour, and  entitled  to  endless  felicity, 
Rom.  iii.  24,  28,  30,  and  viii.  33. 
and  V.  9.  They  are  considered  as 
ungodly  prior  to  it,  Rom.  iv.  5.  This 
justification  is  founded  on  no  works 
done  or  to  be  done  by  us;  none  of 
these  are  commensurate  to  the  un- 
changing law  of  God,  and  all  of 
them  are,  in  every  shape,  excluded 
from  the  matter  of  our  justifying 
righteousness  before  God,  Gal.  iii. 
10.  12.  Rom.,  iii.  20.  24,  28.  Gal.  ii. 
16.  But  it  springs  from  the  abso- 
lutely free  grace  of  God,  Tit.  iii.  7. 
Kom.  iii.  24.  and  is  ftamded  on  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  Gal.  ii.  16. 
Rom.  iii.  24.  and  v.  9,  19.  Phil.  iii. 
8,  9.  Isa,  xlv.  24.  Jer.  xxlii.  6.  and 
xxxiii.  16.  and  it  is  by  the  faith  ox 


knowledge  o£  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  8.  Rom. 
V.  1.  and  iii.  28.  and  iv.  5.  Jsa.  liii. 
1 1.  Good  works,  being  the  infallible 
fruits  of justificai'ioi],  just ift/  the  saints  ; 
they  manifest  to  their  0"wn  con- 
science, and  to  the  world,  that  they 
are  justified,  and  righteous  before 
God,  James  ii.  21 — 25. 
Our  justification  is  through  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  his  death 
is  the  price  and  ground  of  that  very 
righteousness  in  which  we  are  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God ;  and 
in  his.  resurrection  he  was  justified  ats. 
our  public  head,  and  began  to  be 
exalted,  that  he  might  give  us  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins,  Rom. 
iv.  25.  and  viii.  34.  and  it  hjustifi- 
cation  of  life,  in  as  much  as  we  are 
therein  entitled  to  eternal  life  of  ho- 
liness and  happiness ;  and  all  the  per- 
fections of  God  are  deeply  engaged 
to  bestow  the  same  upon  us,  Rom. 
V.  16,  18.  M.en  justify  Goi,  when 
they  acknowledge  and  declare  the 
righteousness  of  his  conduct,  Luke 
vii.  29,35.  They  justify  themselves, 
when  they  imagine  or  declare  them- 
selves blameless  in  whole  or  in  part, 
Luke  X.  29.  and  xvi.  15.  They  jus- 
tify others,  when  they  believe  or  de- 
clare them  righteous,  Deut.  xxv.  I, 
Prov.  xvii.  15.  or,  by  a  worse  prac- 
tice, shew  and  vindicate  them  as  less 
guilty  than  themselves,  Hzek.  xvi. 
51.  Jer.  iii.  11. 

JUTTAH,  turning  cavay,  a  city  of 
the  portion  of  Judah :  but  whether 
the  same  as  the  city  Juda,  Luke  L 
39.  I  know  not.  Josh.  xv.  55*. 
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KAB,  a  measure  of  about  96  so- 
lid inches,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  3i  pints  English  wine 
measure,  2  Kings  vi.  25. 

KABZEEL,  the  congregation  of 
Cod,  or  Jrkabzeel,  was  a  city  of 
Judah,  it  seems,  near  the  west  shore 
j  of  the  Dead  sea.  Josh.  xv.  21.  and 
i  here  Benaiah,  the  general  of  Solo- 
man's  armji  was  bofn*  2  Sam,  xxiii. 
20. 


K ADESH,  Jioliness,  K a  d e s  h,  or  K a  ." 
DESH-BARNEA,  hoUuess  of  un  incon- 
stant son,  was  a  place  on  the  south  of 
Canaan,  about  24  miles  south  from  He- 
bron, on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of 
Paran.  It  was  anciently  called  Eor- 
mishpat,,  because  tliere  the  Canaanites 
had  judged  their  people,  near  to  a 
well.  Gen.  xiv.  7.  Perhaps  it  was 
c«Jled  ii2£7/.;«.a/i,  from  the  junipers,^  g^r 
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turpentine -trees,  or  other  shrubs, 
that  grew  near  to  it.  Numb,  xxxiii. 
18.  with  xii.  16.  and  xiii.  1.  and 
xxxii.  8.  Here  the  Hebrews  long 
sojourned,  and  from  hence  Moses 
sent  the  spies  to  view  the  promised 
land,  Deut.  i.  46.  Whether  this  be 
tlie  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
where  Miriam  died,  I  dare  net  af- 
firm. Lightfoot  is  positive  it  was  ; 
and  Wells  thinks  it  was  not.  There 
was  another  Kedesh  in  the  lot  of 
Naphtah',  which  was  given  to  the 
Gershonites,  and  made  a  city  of  re- 
fuge. Josh.  xxi.  32.  and  xx.  7. — 
Kishon,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
which  was  also  given  to  the  Ger- 
shonites, was  also  called  Kedesh,  1 
Chron.  vi.  72. 

KADMONITES,  ancients,  orEAs- 
TKRLiNGS,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites 
who  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  Ca- 
naan, near  mount  Hermon.  Possibly 
Cadmus,  who  retired  to  Bceotia  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  or  David,  was 
one  of  them,  and  his  wife  Hermoine 
had  her  nam.e  from  Hermon. 

KAN  AH,  of  reeds,  (1.)  A  river  on 
the  south  border  of  the  western  Ma- 
nassites ;  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  Cherith,  so  called  from  the 
reeds  or  canes  growing  about  it:  but 
perhaps  it  was  a  different  river,  and 
run  westward  into  the  Mediterrane- 
an sea,  'Josh.  xvi.  8.  and  xvii.  9,  10. 
(2.)  Kanah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  and  not  far  from  Zidon,  Josh, 
xix.  28.  but  whether  this,  or  another 
place  about  four  miles  north  of  Na- 
zareth, was  the  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  our  Saviour  attended  at  a 
marriage,  I  cannot  certainly  deter- 
mine; though,  with  Phocas,  and 
Maundrell,  I  rather  incline  to  the 
latter,  as  it  was  mirch  nearer  the  re- 
sidence of  Christ's  mother,  John  ii. 

KARKOR.  We  suppose  it,  and 
Kobah,  and  Jogbehah,  were  all  cities 
about  the  head  of  the  river  Arnon, 
or  a  little  northward  from  it,  Judg. 
viii.  10. 

KEDAR,  blad:ness,  a  son  of  Ish- 
niael,  and  father  of  the  Kedarenes, 
who  resided  about  the  south  parts  of 
Arabia   the  Desert,    ordinarily    ia 


tents,  but  s©met!mes  in  villages,  and 
whose  glory  and  wealth  chiefly  con-, 
sisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  Isa# 
xlii.  11.  and  xxi.  16.  It  seems  Da- 
vid lurked  here  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Saul,  Psal.  cxx.  5.  but  it  is 
more  certain,  that  the  offspring  of 
Kedar  traded  with  the  ancient  Ty- 
rlans  in  sheep  and  goats,  Ezek.xxvii. 
21.  and  that  they  were  terribly  har- 
rassed  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, in  their  turn,  Isa.  xxi.  17. 
Jer.  xlix.  28. 

KEDEMAH,  ancient,  the  young- 
est son  of  Ishmael.  He  could  not  be 
the  father  of  the  Kadmonites,  as  they 
existed  before  he  was  born,  Gen.xv. 
19.  with  XXV.  15.  His  posterity  ro- 
ved about  the  south-east  of  Gilead, 
and  perhaps  gave  name  to  the  city 
of  Kedemoth,  near  the  river  Arnon, 
and  given,  by  the  Reubenites,  to  the 
Levites  of  Merari's  family,  Deut.  ii. 
16.  Josh.  xiii.  18.  and  xxi.  37. 

KEEP,  ( 1 .)  To  hold  fast,  preserve 
firmly,  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14.  (2.)  To 
watch  over,  protect,  Psal.cxxvii.  1, 
(3.)  To  preserve,  deliver,  Johnxvii. 
15.  (4.)  To  obser\'e,  to  put  in 
practice  sincerely  or  perfectly,  Psal. 
cxix.  4.  Matt.  xix.  17.  God  keeps 
covenant  and  mercy,  according  to  the 
tenour  of  his  covenant,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  forgive  his  peoples'  sins, 
and  to  grant  free  favours  to  them,  1 
Kings  viii.  23.  He /;<?t^/»5  the  door  of 
mens'  lips,  in  preserving  them  from 
vain,  imprudent,  and  sinful,  speech, 
Psal.  cxli.  3.  To  keep  the  heart  tvith 
all  diligence,  or  keeping,  is  watchfully 
to  observe  its  inclinations  and  mo- 
tions, that  it  comply  with  no  temp- 
tation, no  appearance  of  evil,  and 
earnestly  to  study  that  its  whole  tem- 
per, thoughts,  and  the  words  and 
works  proceeding  therefrom,  corres- 
pond with  the  unerring  law  of  God, 
Prov.  iv.  23.  To  keep  God's  word, 
statutes,  or  laws,  is  to  believe  them 
firmly  as  indeed  the  word  of  God ; 
to  love, esteem,  and  delight,  in  them; 
and  diligently  endeavour  to  have  our 
whole  life  exactly  conformed  there- 
to, Psal.  cxix.  17,  34.  The  barren 
woman  keeps  house,  when  she  is  ma? 
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to  conceive,  bring  forth,  and  attend 
children.  Psalm  cxiii.  9.  The  arms 
are  called  keepers  oHhe  house,  which 
shake  in  old  age,  Eccl.  xii.  3. 

KEILAH,  dissolving,  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
stood  north-west  of  Hebron,  and  a- 
bout  16  or  20  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem,  Josh,  xv,  44.  Naham, 
or  Achotnaham,  was  the  prince  or 
chief  proprietor  of  it  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  1  Chron.  iv.  19.  David 
saved  it  from  the  ravage  of  the  Phi- 
listines during  his  exile ;  and  yet, 
[had  he  continued  in  it,  the  inhabi- 
Itants  would  have  ungratefully  deli- 
tvered  liim  up  into  the  hands  of  Saul, 
|1  Sam.  xxiii.  1- — 12.  In  the  time  of 
Kehemiah,  it  was  a  considerable 
place,  Neh.  iii.  17,  18.  About  400 
years  after  Christ,  it  was  a  place  of 
some  note. 

KEMUEL,  God  is  risen,  the  third 
son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of  Aram  ; 
ifrom  him  probably  sprung  the  Ka- 
melites,  who,  Strabo  says,  dwelt  on 
the  east  of  Syria,  and  westward  of 
the  Euphrates,  Gen.  xxii.  21. 

KEN  ATH,  a  huj/ing,  a  town  of  the 
eastern  Manassites.  Nobah,  one  of 
them,  took  it  from  the  Canaanites, 
and  called  it  after  himself,  Nurnb. 
xxxii.  42.  It  seems  that  it  after- 
wards recovered  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  Decapolis, 
but  by  Eusebius  in  Trachonitis,  about 
four  miles  from  Jogbehah. 

KENAZ,  this  bewailing  possession, 
fourth  son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  E- 
sau,  and  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom, 
Gen.Kxxvi.  15.  (2.)  Father  of  Oth- 
niel,  and  Caleb's  younger  brother. 
Josh.  XV.  17.  Judg.  i.  13. 

KENITES,  a  race  d-ujelHng  in  safe 
yetreats,  an  ancient  tribe,  that  resid- 
led  somewhere  in  the  desert  of  Ara- 
jbia,  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
jgulph  of  Elath,  if  ijot  further  to  the 
inorth-west.  It  seems  they  coalesced 
jwith  the  Midianites ;  for  Jethro, 
[priest  of  Midian,  was  a  Kenite,  Judg. 
jl.  16.  Their  land  was  promised  to 
ithe  Hebrews,  Gen.  xv.  19.  but  for 
jthe  sake  of  Jethro,  it  seems  they 
ivere  generally  spared,  and  dwelt 


mostly  in  the  inaccessible  rock?  of 
Arabia,  Numb.  xxiv.  21.  Such  as 
dwelt  in  the  south  coasts  of  Canaan, 
seem  to  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  Amalekites,  perhaps  to  a- 
void  the  ravages  of  the  Philistines; 
but,  at  Saul's  direction,  as  he  march- 
ed to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  they 
separated  from  them,  and  it  seems 
returned  to  the  south  parts  of  the  lot 
of  Judah,  1  Sam.  xv.  6.  and  xxvii. 
10.  They  were  often  harrassed  by 
their  enemies,  and  at  last  the  Assy- 
rians carried  the  most  of  them  cap-, 
tive,  into  countries  more  to  the  east- 
ward. Numb.  xxiv.  21.  One  Re* 
chab,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  de-. 
scended  from  Hobab,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Moses,  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  chiefs  of  the  Keniles, 
and  gave  name  to  a  tribe  of  them. 
These  Rechabites  appear  to  hav« 
been  subdivided  into  three  tribes,  the 
Tirathites,  the  Shimeathites,  and  the 
Suchathites :  they  were  proselytes 
to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  many  of 
them  followed  the  business  of  scribes, 
1  Chron.  ii.  55.  Jonadab,  the  son 
of  Rechab,  and  friend  of  Jehu,  hav* 
ing  seen  the  terrible  case  of  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  cities  in  the  time  of  A- 
hab,  Jehoram,  &c.  and  perhaps  seen 
some  fatal  consequences  of  the  drink- 
ing of  wine,  solemnly  charged  the 
Rechabites  never  to  drink  wine  or 
strong  drink,  nor  to  build  any  houses, 
but  to  dwell  in  tents,  and  feed  cat* 
tie.  This  charge  they  so  carefully 
observed,  that  when  they  had  fled 
into  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Ze* 
dekiah,  which  was  about  300  years 
after,  and  Jeremiah  took  them  into 
an  apartment  belonging  to  the  tem" 
pie,  and  urged  them  to  drink  wine, 
they  begged  to  be  excused,  that  they 
might  not  transgress  the  charge  of 
their  ancestor.  The  Lord  declare4 
his  high  approbation  of  their  obe* 
dience,  and  promised  to  reward  it 
with  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
their  family,  whether  in  the  ChaU 
dean  captivity,  or  the  present  dis- 
persion of  the  Hebrew  nation,  Jer, 
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of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  who  seem 
to  have  resided  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  Gen.  xv.  19. 

The  KERCHIEFS  used  by  the  false 
prophetesses,  are  thought  to  have 
been  head- tires,  or  vails  bound  to 
the  head,  so  as  to  cover  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  face.  They  make  kerchiefs 
on  the  head  of  every  statue  to  hunt 
souls  ;  they  put  tjiem  on  the  head  of 
the  idolatf  ous  statues ;  or  they  put 
them  on  the.  head  of  those  they  spoke 
to,  as  if  a  divine  token  of  their  pro- 
tection, and  an  emblem  of  victory  : 
or  it  may  mean,  that  they  blind-fold- 
ed people  with  their  delusive  speech- 
es, Ezelc.  xiii.  18. 

KERIOTH-HEZRON,  cities,  was 
also  called  HAZOR,  and  was  a  city 
of  the  t-ribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  25. 
There  was  another  city  called  Ke- 
rioth,  in  tlie  country  of  Moab,  and 
which  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans 
terribly  wasted,  Amos  ii.  2.  Jer. 
xlviii.  24-,  41. 

KETURAH,  sweet  smelling.  See 
Abraham, 

KEY,  is  often  used  to  denote 
power  and  authority,  whereby  per- 
sons are  shut  up,  or  set  at  liberty. 
Eliakim's  ke^j  o/"  the  house  of  David, 
was  power  to  transact  affairs  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  as  minister  of 
state  to  Hezekiah,  the  descendant  of 
David,  Isa.  xxii.  22.  Christ  has  the 
ke}/  of  David,  and  openeth  and  no 
man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no 
man  openeth;  has  full  power  and 
authority  to  admit  or  exclude  men 
from  the  church  or  from  heaven, 
and  to  open  or  shut  mens'  hearts, 
and  to  open  up  or  seal  the  oracles 
of  God,  as  he  pleaseth.  Rev.  iii.  7. 
He  hath  the  key  of  the  bottomless^pit ; 
the  keys  of  hell  and  death;  hath 
power  and  authority  to  permit  or 
restrain  Satan,  and  his  agents,  as  he 
pleaseth ;  and  to  save  from,  or  con- 
demn to,  death  and  hell,  as  seemeth 
good  in  his  sight.  Rev.  xx.  1.  and 
i.  IS.  Ability  and  authority  to  ex- 
plain the  scriptures  to  men,  are  called 
the  key  of  knowledge,  Luke  xi.  52. 
The  keus  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  are 


power  and  authority  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  exercise  government 
and  discipline,  that  men  may  be  ad* 
mitted  to,  or  excluded  from,  the. 
church,  as  is  proper.  Matt.  xvi.  19. 
The  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  given  to 
the  fallen  star,  is  thought  by  some  to 
refer  to  Arius,  by  others  to  Anti- 
christ and  Mahomet;  it  seems  to  de- 
note permission  fromGod  to  send  forth 
and  employ  the  policy  and  legions  of 
hell  to  assist  them  in  their  delusive 
projects.  Rev.  ix.  I., 

To  KICK,  is  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  fed  horse,  or  other  animal, 
kicking  with  his  heels  at  his  owner 
when  he  gives  him  provision,  pricks 
him  forward,  or  the  like.  To  kick 
againt  God,  is  wantonly  and  stub- 
bornly to  rebel  against  him,  and  make 
his  benefits  an  occasion  of  rebelling 
against  him,  Deut.  xxxii.  15.  To 
kick  at  his  sacrifice,  is  wickedly  to  pro- 
fane and  abuse  it  in  contempt  and  ha- 
tred of  him,  1  Sam.  ii.  19.  It  was  hard 
for  Paul  to  kick  against  the  pricks;  it 
was  not  only  without  success,  but 
infinitely  absurd  and  hazardous,  wan- 
tonly and  outrageously  to  rebel  a- 
gainst  the  Almighty  God,  to  the 
pricking,  tormenting,  and  ruining  of 
his  own  soul.  Acts  ix.  5. 

KID,  a  young  goat,  very  often 
used  in  sin-offerings;  and  repre-- 
seated  Jesus  as  in  the  likeness  of  sin- 
ful flesh,  and  through  weakness 
crucified  to  make  atonement  for  our 
sin.  Numb.  vii.  xv.  xxviii.  xxix. 
Kids  were  sometimes  given  in  pre- 
sents, and  their  flesh  was  esteemed  a 
delicious  dish  ;  but  was  never  to  be 
boiled  in  its  mother's  milk,  as  that 
would  have  been  an  appearance  of 
cruelty,  and  an  imitation  of  Heathen- 
ish superstition.  Gen.  xxxviii.  17. 
Judg.  XV.  I.  1  Sam.  xvi.  20.  Judg. 
vi.  19.  and  xiii.  19.  Gen.  xxvii.  9. 
Exod.  xxiii.  19.  and  xxxiv.  26.  In 
allusion  to  which  it  is  said.  Thou 
never  gavest  me  a  kid,  to  make  merry 
with  my  friends;  thou  never  gavest 
me  any  distinguished  token  of  thy 
favour,  or  such  delightful  experience 
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of  thy  redeeming  goodness,  as  I 
might  mention  to  the  great  joy  of 
my  friends,  I-uke  xv.  25. 

KIDNEYS,  (L)  Inward  parts  of 
some  animals.  Lev,  iii.  4.  (2.)  The 
kernel  or  substantial  part  of  grains  of 
wheat,  Deut.  xxxii.  1 4.  (3.)  The  in- 
most powers,  thoughts,  and  desires, 
of  the  soul,  and  which  are  sometimes 
called  7'eins,  Psal.  xvi.  f  7. 

KIDRON,  making  black,  or  Ce- 
DRON,  a  brook  which  runs  south- 
eastward, along  the  east  side  of  Je- 
rusalem, through  what  is  called  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hinnom.  It  runs  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
between  it  and  the  city,  and  then 
runs  south-eastward  into  the  Dead 
sea.  David  crossed  it  in  his  escape 
from  Absalom,  and  Jesus  in  his  way 
to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  2  Sam. 
XV,  23.  John  xviii.  1.  The  brook  Ki- 
dron,  though  it  receives  all  the  rivu- 
[lets  about  Jerusalem,  is  generally 
but  small,  and  sometimes  dry  ;  but 
amidst  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  it 
swells  exceedingly,  and  runs  with 
great  violence ;  and,  on  such  occ:a- 
sions,  carries  off  the  filth  of  the  city, 
which,  by  the  common  sewers,  is 
I  carried  into  it.  The  valley  through 
i  which  this  brook  runs,  for  about  12 
1  miles,  is  considerably  unsightly.  A- 
ibout  the  west  end  of  it,  Asa,  He- 
izekiah,  and  Josiah,  burnt  the  idols  of 
[their  apostate  predecessors,  1  Kings 
jxv.  3.  2  Chron.  xxix.  16,  2  Kings 
xxiii,  4. 

KILL,  SLAY,  spoken  of  God,  who 
has  many  ways  to  deprive  of  life. 
Lam.  ii.  21,  Spoken  of  man,  law- 
fully, when  a  malefactor  is  put  to 
(death  by  the  sentence  of  a  magis- 
trate, Deut.  xiii.  9.  unlawfully,  2 
tSam.  xiii.  28.  1  Kings  xxi.  19. —Of 
wrath,  which  kills  men,  either  as  it 
[preys  upon  their  spirits,  and  wastes 
I  them  inwardly  ;  or,  as  it  prompts 
jthem  to  such  rash,  furious,  and  wick- 
ed actions,  as  may  procure  their 
[death;  or,  as  it  provokes  God  to  cut 
jthem  off.  Job  v.  2.  The  killing  of 
beasts,  of  oxen,  fatlings,  or  the  fatted 
calf,  is  used  in  parables  to  set  forth 
ho.  22,  Vol..  II. 


the  provision  made  by  the  death  of 
Christ  for  our  souls,  Prov.  ix.  2. 
Matt.  xxii.  4.  Luke  xv.  27.  The 
saints  are  killed  all  day  long,  when 
they  are  grieved,  oppressed,  and  per- 
secuted, Psal.  xliv.  22.  Rom.  viii. 
36.  The  killing  of  Christ's  witnesses 
by  Antichrist,  probably  includes  not 
only  the  murder  of  their  bodies,  but, 
chiefly  the  seduction  of  Protestants 
from  their  holy  profession  and  zeal 
for  God,  Rev.  xi.  7.  To  kill  ivitk 
the  sivord,  includes  all  kinds  of  vio- 
lent deaths.  Rev.  xiii.  10.  God 
slays  men  by  the  word  of  his  mouth, 
when  he  denounces  and  executes  his 
destructive  judgments  upon  them, 
Hos.  vi.  5.  The  letter  killeth ;  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  seals  in  death 
those  who  cleave  to  it.  And  if  we 
adhere  to  the  literal  sense  even  of 
the  moral  law,  if  we  regard  only  the 
precept  and  sanction  as  they  stand 
in  themselves,  not  as  they  lead  to 
Christ,  they  are  doubtless  a  killing 
ordinance,  and  bind  us  down  under 
the  sentence  of  death,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 
The  desire  of  the  slothful  kills  them ; 
their  delight  in  ease  hurts  their  con- 
stitution, and  exposes  them  to  great 
straits  and  poverty:  or  their  desire 
after  things  for  which  they  care  not 
to  labour,  leads  them  to  methods  that 
bring  them  to  an  unhappy  end,  Prov. 
xxi.  2.5.  Sin  slays  men,  when  the 
prevalence  of  its  reigning  power, 
and  the  apprehension  of  its  guilt, 
render  them  worse,  and  undo  all 
their  hopes  of  felicity,  Rom.  vii.  1 1. 
The  Hebrews  slaying  children  in  the 
valleys,  signifies  their  oflfering  them 
in  sacrifice  to  Molech,  or  other  idols, 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
or  in  other  concealed  places,  Isaiah 
Ivii.  5. 

KIND,  (1.)  A  sort.  Gen.  i.  II. 
and  viii.  19.  (2.)  Courteous,  loving, 
and  ready  to  do  good  offices^  Luke 
vi.  35.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4.  2  Chron.  x.  7. 
The  Hebrews'  kindness  of  youth,  and 
love  of  espousals,  denotes  God's  an- 
cient favours  to  them,  and  their 
zealous  profession  of  regard  and 
obedience  to  God  in  the  wilderness, 
when  they  had  passed  the  Red  sea, 
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and  when  they  had  come  to  mount 
Sinai,  Jer.  ii.  2. 

KINDLE,  to  cause  to  burn,  to  stir 
up  strife,  anger,  judgment'^,  com- 
passion, Prov.  xxvi.  21.  Psal.  ii. 
12.  Ezek.  xy.  48.  Hos.  xi.  8. 

KINDRED,  a  number  of  people 
related  to  on®  another  by  blood  or 
marriage.  The  all  kin(lreds  nf  the 
earth,  that  shall  mourn  at  Christ's 
second  appearance;  are  the  vast  mul- 
titudes of  wicked  arid  worldly  men. 
Rev.  i.  7.  The  all  kindreds  over 
which  Antichrist  rules,  are  vast  mid- 
titudes  of  different  nations,  sexes, 
and  conditions.  Rev.  xiii.  7.  and  xi. 
9.  God's  New  Testament  people, 
are  gathered  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation; 
they  are  of  many  different  nations, 
families,  languages,  and  cpnditions, 
Rev.  v.  9.  and  vii.  9. 

KING,  a  supreme  governor  of  a 
people,  endowed  either  with  legis- 
lative and  executix'e  powers,  or  ex- 
ecutive only,  for  the  good  of  society. 
At  first  the  power  of  kings  was  of 
very  small  extent,  over  but  one  city, 
or  large  village.  Benhadad  had  .32 
]<ings  subject  to  him,  1  Kings  xx.  1, 
16.  In  Canaan,  Adonibezek  con- 
quered 70  kings,  and  made  them  eat 
bread  under  Ills  table.  Joshua  con- 
quered 31,  Judg.  i.  7.  Josh,  xii, 
Nimrod  of  Babylon  was  the  first 
king  we  read  of;  but  soon  after,  we 
find  kings  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Canaan, 
Edom,  &c.  Gen.  x.  10.  and  xiii.  and 
xiv.  and  xx-  and  xxxvi.  After  the 
Hebrews  were  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  God  was  properly  their 
kins;:  he  gave  them  their  civil  laws; 
and  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
by  the  prophets,  or  by  visions,  was 
his  mind  declared  to  them.  Moses, 
who  is  called  kin^  inJc-shurun,  or  the 
upright  people,  as  well  as  Joshua, 
and  tlie  judges,  were  but  the  depu- 
ties of  heaven,  and  had  no  legisla- 
tive pov^er.*  AW^x  the  Hebrews  bad 
been  under  his  government  for  about 
396  years,  they,  complaining  that 
Samuel's  sons  beliaved  unjustly,  beg- 
ged to  have  a  king  like  the  nations 
^r(^und.     As  God  had  hinted  to  Mo- 


ses that  the  Hebrews  should  hav? 
kings  chosen  from  among  their  bre- 
thren, and  required  them  to  write 
each  for  himseU  a  copy  of  the  law, 
and  observe  the  same  in  iheir  whole 
conduct,  and  prohibited  them  from 
multiplying  horses,  wives,  or  trea? 
sures;  it  seems  their  desire  of  a  king 
was  not  sinful  in  itself,  but  only  ia 
its  manner,  as  it  implied  a  weariness 
of  the  divine  government,  and  in  its 
end,  io  be  like  the  nations  around, 
After  laying  before  them  the  manner 
in  which  most  of  the  kings  they 
should  have  would  oppress  them, 
disposing  of  their  fields,  crops,  sons 
and  daughters,  at  pleamre ;  God 
gave  them  king  Sau!  in  his  anger, 
and  afterward  cut  him  off  in  his 
wrath,  Hos.  xiii.  1 1.  After  this  their 
theocracy  was  in  a  langui'^hing  con- 
dition, and  their  kings'  power  was 
not  a  little  similar  to  the  just  power 
of  kings  in  our  own  times. 
Besides  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
their  general  sovereigns,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  were  governed  by  Rehoboam, 
Abijah,  Asa,  Jehovhaphat,  Jehoram, 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  Joash,  Ama- 
zish,  Azariah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  He- 
zekiah,  Manasseh,  Amon,  Josiah, 
Jehoahas,  Jehoiakim^  Jehoiachin, 
and  Zcdekiah,  twenty  in  all ;  anq 
the  ten  tribes  by  Ishbosheth,  Jero- 
boam, Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  ^imri, 
Omri,  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Joram,  Jehu, 
Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam,  Zacha- 
riah,  Sliallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah, 
Pekah,  and  Hoshea,  twenty  in  all. 
After  their  return  from  Babylon, 
the  Hebrews  had  no  kings  of  theif 
ov\  n  for  about  400  years,  but  had 
their  own  deputy-governors  under 
the  Persians  or  Greeks.  After  that, 
Hircanus,  Aristobulus,  Janneus,  an^ 
his  sons  Hircanus  and  Aristobulus, 
all  high-priests,  ruled  with  supreme 
power.  After  these,  Herod  the 
Great,  Archelaus,  Herod  Agrippa,  ; 
and  Agrip'pa  his  son,  were  kings  ! 
tributary  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
last  had  scarcely  any  power  at  all, 
but  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  tem^ 
pie.  The  two  books  containing  th^ 
history  of  the  Hebrew  kings  lor  a? 
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bout  456  years,  from  the  death  of 
David  to  the  release  ot"  Jeholacliin, 
seem  to  have  been  wrote  piece-meal 
by   Ahijah  the  Shilonite,   Iddo  the 
seer,  Isaiah,  &c.  and  to  have  been 
rdduced  into  one  work  by  Jeremiah 
or  Ezra.     Tlie  joint  reign  of  some 
kings,  the  father  with  the  son,  the 
reckoning  of  the  same  year  to  the 
deceased  king  and  to  his  successor, 
and  the  inter-rcigns  that  hap|5ened 
before  the  settlement  of  some  kings, 
as  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  Zacha- 
iriah,  and    Hoshea,   kings   of  K-rael, 
jand  before  the  reign  ot  Azariah  in 
jjudah,  render  it  sometimes  hard  to 
(adjust  the  dates  in  this  book. 
[God  is  a  king,  and  king  of  nations  : 
Iwith  great   wisdom  and  power  he 
[governs,  and  protects,  all  things  in 
heaven    and   earth,    Psal.    xliv.    4-. 
f Christ   is  a    Kim^;    King  of  kings ; 
and  Lnrd  of  lords;  and  Kins;  of  saints: 
By  bis  Father's  appointment,  he  go- 
verns and  defends  his  church  ;  and 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth 
given  him,  for  the  promoting  of  her 
|, welfare;  he  restrains  and  conquers 
her  enemies ;   and,  at  the  last  day, 
he  will  pass  an  irreversible  sentence 
of  judgment   on  the    whole  world, 
Psal.  ii.  6.   and   xlv.   1.  Matt.  xxv. 
|3-k  Rev.  xvii.  14..  and  xix.  16.  The 
\klng  that  reigned  in  righteousness,  and 
\princes  that  ruled  in  judgment,   were 
'Hezekiah  and  his  governors,  types 
[of  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  minis- 
jters,  Isa.  xxxii.  1.    Saints  are  kini>:s: 
[they  have  the  kingdom  of  God  with- 
jin  them  ;  they  are  heirs  of  the  king- 
idom  of  glory  ;  they  war  against  and 
conquer  sin,  Satan,  and  the  world  ; 
they  rule  their  own  spirit,  and  go- 
vern their  body  ;  and  have  no  small 
influence  on   God's  goverament  of 
nations  and  churches.  Rev.  i.  6.  and 
jv.  10.  and  xx.  4.    Leviathan  is  king 
over   all  the  children   of  pride,    or 
iherce-looking  monsters  ;  in  strength 
or  bulk,  he  exceeds  ail  the  animals. 
Job  xli.  34.      Four  kings,   and   king 
of  the  north  and  south,  Dan.  xi.    See 
iPersians  and  Greeks. 
I     KINGS,   two  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament-  so  called,  be- 


cause  containing  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  down 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the 
space  of  near  600  years,  including 
the  two  books  of  Samuel.  In  the 
Scpluagint  and  Vulgate,  the  two 
books  of  Samuel  are  called  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Kings  ;  so  that 
in  these  copies  of  the  Bible  there  are 
four  books  of  Kings.  It  is  probable, 
according  to  some,  that  the  two 
books  of  Kings  were  compilcHJ  by 
Ezra,  from  the  public  records.  The 
first  book  of  Kings  contains  the  lat- 
ter part  of  David''s  life  and  his  death, 
the  flourishing  state  of  Israel  under 
Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating 
the  temple,  his  defection  from  the 
true  religion,  and  the  sudden  decay 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  after  his  death, 
being  divided  into  two  kingdoms. 
The  rest  of  this  book  is  taken  up  in 
relating  the  acta  of  the  four  kings  of 
Judah,  and  eiglit  of  Israel.  The  se- 
cond book,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  history  of  the  kings,  relates 
the  memorable  acts  of  sixteen  kings 
of  Judah,  and  twelve  of  Israel,  and 
the  end  of  both  kingdoms,  by  the 
carrying  off"  the  ten  tribes  captive 
into  Assyria  by  Salmaneser,  and  the 
other  two  into  Babylen  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

KINGDOM,  (1.)  The  country  oc 
countries  subject  to  one  king,  Deut, 
iii.  4.  (2.)  The  power  of  acting  as 
king,  or  of  supreme  administration, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  8.  and  xx,  SI. — God's 
universal  dominion  over  all  things, 
is  called  his  kingdom;  thereby  he  pre- 
serves, protects,  gives  laws  to,  and 
regulates,  all  his  creatures,  and  can 
dispense  favours  or  judgments  as  he 
pleascth,  1  Chron,  xxix.  11.  PsaL 
cxlv.  12. 

The  visible  church,  especially  under 
the  New  Testament,  is  called  a  king, 
do/u ;  Christ  rules  in  it,  and  main- 
tains order,  safety,  and  happiness, 
therein.  It  is  called  the  kinqdom  of 
hcuxen;  it  is  of  an  heavenly  original, 
has  a  heavenly  goverjior  and  laws, 
and  is  erected  to  render  multitude? 
hi  for  heaven.  Matt.  iii.  2,  -5,  ly,  20. 
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and  xiii.  4-7.  and  xvi.  J8.  Col.  i.  13. 
The  saints'  new  covenant  state,  and 
the  work  of  grace  in  their  heart,  are 
called  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Therein,  God 
erects  his  throne  in  their  heart,  gives 
laws  and  privileges  to  their  soul, 
renders  them  heavenly-minded,  and 
meet  to  enter  the  heavenly  glory, 
IVIatt.  vi.  33.  and  xiii.  31.  Luke 
xvit.  20.  21. 

ITie  state  of  glory  in  heaven  is  called 
a  kingdom.  How  great  is  its  glory, 
happiness,  and  order !  how  ready 
the  obedience  of  all  the  unnumbered 
subjects  of  God,  and  the  Lamb,  there- 
in. Matt.  V.  10.  Luke  xxii.  16.  1 
Cor.  vi.  9. — The  Hebrew  nation,  and 
the  saints,  are  a  kingdoin  of  priests ; 
they  were,  or  are,  a  numerous  and 
honoured  body,  who  have  access  to 
offer  up  sacrifices,  prafBT,  praise, 
and  good  works,  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Exod.  xix.  6. 
1  Pet.  ii.  f  9.  Heathenish  and  Po- 
pish nations,  are  called  the  kingdovis 
of  tills  tvorld ;  the  ends,  maxims,  and 
manner,  of  government,  are  carnal 
and  earthly,  Kev.  xi    15. 

KINSMAN.     See  Redeemer. 

KIR^  a  city,  a  wall,  Kirheres, 

KiRHARESH,      KiRHARESHETH,       a 

principle  city  of  the  Moabites,  ra- 
vaged by  the  Hebrews  under  Jeho- 
ram,  2  Kings  ili.  25.  and  long  after 
ruined  by  the  Assyrians,  and  by  the 
Chaldeans,  Isa.  xv.  I.  and  xvi.  7, 
II.  Jer.  xlviii.  31.  (2.)  Kir,  a 
place  in  Media,  whither  the  Syriaus, 
and  part  of  the  Hebrews,  were  carri- 
ed captive  by  the  As.syrians,  and  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  served  in 
Sennacherib's  army  against  Judah,  2 
Kings  xvi.  19.  Amos  i.  5.  and  ix.  7. 
Isa.  xxii.  6. 

KIRJATHAIM,  or  doiible  city;  a 
city  on  the  east  of  Jordan^  about  10 
miles  west  of  Medeba.  It  seems 
to  have  been  built  before  Chedor- 
iaomer's  ravages.  Gen.  xiv.  15.  Pro- 
bably Sihon  took  it  from  the  Moab- 
ite.s,  and  Moses  took  it  from  him, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Reubenites ;  but 
the  Moabites  long  after  retook  it. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans, 


but  w'as  rebuilt;  and  about 400  years 
after  Christ,  it  was  called  Kariatha, 
Numb,  xxxii.  37.  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23. 
(2.)  KiRjATHAlM,  or  Kartan,  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  given  to 
the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  32.  1  Chron. 
vi.  76. 

KIRJATHARIM,  the  city  of  woods, 
Kirjathjearim,  Kirjathbaal,  or 
Baalah,  a  city  of  Judah,  situated  in 
or  near  to  a  wood  about  9  or  1 0  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites. 
Here  the  ark  of  God  continued  for 
perhaps  about  80  or  90  years  after  it 
came  back  from  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines Josh.  ix.  17.  and  xv.  9,  60. 
1  Sam.  vii.  1.   1  Chron.  xiii. 

KISHON,  hardness,  probably  the 
same  with  Ptolomy^s  Pagida;  a  river^ 
that  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel,  and  run  almost  straight 
westward    into   the   Mediterranean, 
sea,  by  the  port  of  Accho.  Dr.  Shaw, , 
however,  denies  that  its  source  is  so  ■ 
far  east  as   some  make  it;  and  af-^ 
firms,  that  rising  near  mount  Carmel, 
it  runs  north-west  till  it  enters  the 
sea.     It  hath  a  multitude  of  turnings, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Forth  near  Stir- 
ling.    As  a  multitude  of  rivulets  fall , 
into  it  from  the   adjacent  hills,    it 
swells  exceedingly  in  the   time   of, 
rain.      About  the  east  end  it,  Ja-j 
bin's  army  was  routed,  and  multi-, 
tudes  of  them  were  carried  down  by 
the  swelling  current  of  this  river.     It 
was  called  ancient,  because  it  seems 
it  had  been  early  famed  on  some  ac- 
count, Judg.  V.  21.  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  9. 
The  city  of  Kedesh,  or  Kadesh,  was 
called   Ki.shon,  or  Kishion,  perhaps 
because  it  stood  on  the  bank  of  this 
river,  or  bad  its  streets  winding  hi- 
ther and  thither.  Josh.  xix.  20.  and 
xxi  28.  with  I  Chpon.  vi.  72. 

KISS,  is  used  as  a  token  of  af- 
fection to  a  friend,  or  of  reverence 
and  subjection  to  a  superior.  Gen. 
.'cxvii.  26,  27.  I  Sam.  xx.  41.  and 
x.  1.  At  their  meeting  for- religi- 
ous worship,  the  primitive  Christians 
seem  to  have  been  wont  to  kiss  one 
another.  This  the  scripture  requires 
to  be  an  holy  ki^s.  and  a  kiss  of  chart' 
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fy,  1,  e.  proceeding  from  a  pure  heart, 
and  the  most  christian  and  chaste  af- 
fection, Rom.  xvi.  16.  1  Pet.  v.  14. 
but  this  kiss,  and  the  love- feasts, 
happening  to  be  early  abused,  to 
promote  unchastity  or  disorder,  the 
use  with  the  abuse  was  laid  aside. 
Kissing  has  been  often  abused  to  co- 
ver treachery,  as  by  Judas  and  Joab, 
2  Sam.  XX.  9.  Matt.  xxvi.  49.  to 
pretend  affection,  as  by  Absalom, 
2  Sam.  XV.  5.  to  excite  unchaste  in- 
clinations, as  by  the  harlot,  Prov.  vii. 
13.  or  to  mark  idolatrous  reverence 
to  an  idol ;  this  was  done,  either  by 
kissing  the  idol  itself,  or  by  kissing 
of  the  hand,  and  directing  it  towards 
the  idol,  Hos.  xiii.  2.  1  Kings  xix. 
18.  Job  xxxi.  27.  Every  man  shall 
kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a  right  an- 
swer, i.  e.  shall  love  and  reverence 
him  who  bears  a  proper  testimony, 
or  gives  a  right  decision  in  an  affair, 
Prov.  xxiv,  26.  The  kissi7ig  of 
Christ,  or  the  Son,  denotes  the  re- 
ceiving of  him  by  faith,  submission 
to  liim,  a  public  profession  of,  and 
adoring  him,  Psal.  ii.  12.  Righte- 
ousness and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other :  that  great  work,  redemption 
by  Christ,  shall  clearly  manifest  God's 
mercy  in  redeeming  his  people  I.vael, 
and  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  his  truth  in  fuliilling  that  great 
promise  of  sending  his  Son;  his 
righteousness  in  punishing  sin,  on  his 
Son,  and  in  conferring  righteousness 
on  guilty  and  lost  creatures;  and  his 
peace  or  reconciliation  to  sinners,  and 
that  peace  of  conscience  which  at- 
tends it,  Psal.  Ixxxv,  10. 

KITE.     See  Vulture. 

KITTIM.     See  Chittim. 

KNEE,  not  only  signifies  that  part 
of  the  body,  so  called,  but  the  whole 
body,  a  part  being  put  for  the  whole, 
Psal.  cix.  24.  or  for  persons;  so 
loeak  and  ftehle  knees,  denote  weak 
and  disconsolate  persons.  Job  iv.  4. 
Heb.  xii.  12.  Isa.  xxxv.  3.  To  boiv 
the  knees  to  one,  imports  adoration 
of,  or  prayer  to,  him,  1  Kings  xix. 
18.  Eph.  iii.  14.  or  to  reverence 
and.  be  in  subjection  to  him.  Gen. 
xii.  43.  Piiil.  ii,   10.     To  bfing  up, 


or  dandle  on  the  knees,  is  affectionate- 
ly to  nourish,  as  a  mother  does  her 
own  child.  Gen.  xxx.  3.  and  1.  23.  •■ 
Isa.  Ixvi.  12.  The  smiting  of  the  knees 
one  against  another,  is  expressive  of 
extraordinary  terror  and  amazement, 
Dan.  v.  6. 

KNIFE.  To  put  a  knife  to  our 
throat,  at  the  table  of  the  churl,  is 
carefully  to  restrain  our  appetite,  as 
if  we  were  in  the  utmost  hazard  of 
eating  too  much,  Prov.  xxiii.  2. 
The  knives  used  in  killing  and  cutt- 
ing the  sacrilices,  some  think,  though 
perhaps  with  little  reason,  might  re- 
present Pilate,, Herod,  and  other  in- 
struments of  our  Saviour's  death, 
Ezra  i.  9. 

KNOCK.  Jesus  ^7Zoc/fs  at  the  door 
of  our  heart;  by  his  Avord,  Spirit, 
and  providence,  he  av^^akens,  invites, 
and  urges  us_,  to  receive  himself  as 
the  free  gift  of  God,  and  Saviour 
come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is 
lost.  Rev.  iii.  20.  Our  knocking  at 
his  door  of  mercy,  is,  by  fervent  aiid 
frequent  prayer  for  his  presence  and 
favours.  Matt.  vii.  7,  8.  Luke  xi. 
10. 

KNOW,  (1.)  To  understand,  per- 
ceive, Ruth  iii.  11.  (2.)  To  have 
the  experience  of,  2Cor.  v.  21.  (3.) 
To  acknowledge,  to  take  particular 
notice  of,  to  approve,  delight  in,  and 
shew  distinguished  regard  to,  Isa.  Iv. 
5.  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  John.  x.  27.  Amos 
iii.  2.  Gen.  xxxix.  6.  1  Thess.  v.  12. 
(4.)  To  make  known,  and  see  dis- 
covered, 1  Cor.  ii.  2.  (5.)  To  have 
carnal  knowledge  of.  Gen.  iv.  1 .  and 
xix.  5.  Judg.  xix.  22. — I  know  no-' 
thing  by  ?uyse/f;  I  am  not  conscious 
of  any  allowed  wickedness,  2  Cor. 
iv.  4.  We  ??iake  knoivn  our  requests 
unto  God,  when  we,  directed  by  his 
word  and  Spirit,  express  the  desires 
of  our  heart  in  prayer  to  him,  Phil, 
iv.  6.  He  that  perverteth  his  way, 
is  known,  when  God  exposes  him  to 
shame  and  punishment  on  account  of 
it,   Prov.  X.  9. 

Knowledge,  (1.)  The  infinite 
understanding  of  God,  whereby  he 
perfectly  perceives  and  comprehends 
himselfj  and  all  things  possible   or 
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real,  1  Sam.  ii.  3.  (2.)  A  specula- 
tive knowledge,  whereby  one  has  a 
merely  rational  perception  of  things 
natural  or  divine,  without  any  faith 
in  or  love  to  God  produced  or 
strengthened  thereby,  iCor.  viii.  1. 
Uom.i.21.  Eccl.i.  18.  (3.)  A  spi- 
ritual knowledge  of  divine  things, 
whereby,  through  the  instruction  of 
God's  word  and  Spirit,  we  not  only 
perceive,  but  are  powerfully  and 
kindly  disposed  to  believe  in,  and 
love  God  in  Christ  as  our  God,  2  Cor. 
"vii.6.  John  xvii.  3.  (4.)  The  super- 
natural gift  of  interpreting  dreams, 
explaining  hard  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, or  foreseeing  things  future, 
Dan.  V.  12.  1  Cor.x'iii.  2.  (5.)  Spi- 
ritual prudence,  and  gracious  expe- 
rjnce  in  the-  ways  of  God,  Prov. 
xxviii.  2.  (6.)  The  perfect  and  im- 
mediate views  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
heaven ;  in  this  we  shall  knoiv  God, 
as  we  are  knntim ;  apprehend  his 
existence,  and  glorious  excellencies 
and  work,  without  any  mistake,  1 
Cor.xiii.l2.  (7.)  Instruction  where- 
by knowledge  is  communicated, 
Prov.  xxii.  17.  (8.)  Some  think  that 
faith  is  called  hnoivledge,  as  it  sup- 
poses knowledge,  and  is  an  appre- 
hending of  things  invisible,  on  the 
testimony  of  God,  Isa.  liii.  11.  But 
it  seems  more  proper  to  say,  by  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  which  sup- 
poses faith  in  him,  he  shall  justify 
many. 

Saints  are  enriched  with  rJl  knoiv- 
ledge;  tiiey  are  made  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, and  know  every  thing  im-- 
portant  concerning  it,  Rom.  xv.  Ik 
1  Cor.  i.  5.  1  John  ii.  20.  Through 
hnoivledge  the  just  shall  be  delivered  ; 
by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  and 
by  means  of  their  faith,  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  prudence,  shall  they 
escape  trouble,  or  get  out  of  it,  Prov. 
xi.  9. 

KOHATH,  a  coyigregation,  the 
second  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of 
Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel. 
From  him,  by  Aaron  the  son  of  Am- 
ram, sprang  the  Hebrew  priests. 
The  rest  of  his  family,  at  their  de- 
parture  fropa    Egypt,    were   S,600 


males,  2,750  of  whom  were  fit  for 
service.  They,  under  Elizaphan  the 
son  of  Uzziel,  pitched  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  they 
marched  after  the  host  of  Reuben. 
Their  business  w'as,  to  carry  on  their 
shoulders  the  ark  and  other  sacred 
utensils  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  were 
not,  under  pain  of  death,  allowed 
to  look  at  any  of  these,  except  per- 
haps the  brazen  laver,  Exod.  vi.  16 
— 25.  Numb.  iii.  and  iv.  and  x.  21. 
Besides  the  thirteen  cities  of  the 
priests,  tlieKohathites  had,  from  the 
Ephraimites,  Shechem,  Gezer,  Kib- 
zaim,  or  Jokraeon,  and  Bethoron ; 
from  the  Danites,  Elthekeh,  Gibbe- 
thon,  Aijalon,  and  Gathrimmon ; 
from  the  western  Manassites,  Tan- 
nach,  and  Gathrimmon,  which  either 
were  the  same,  or  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  Aner  and  Ibleam,  Josh. 
xxi.  20—26.  I  Chron.  vi.  66 — 70. 
In  the  days  of  David,  Shebuel,  Re- 
habia,  Jeriah,  and  Micah,  were  the 
chief  of  the  Kohathites ;  and  She- 
buel, and  Rehabiah,  descendants  of 
Moses,  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred 
treasures.  4,400  of  the  descendants 
of  Hebron,  and  sundry  of  the  Izhar- 
ites,  were  officers  on  the  east  and 
west  of  Jordan,  in  affairs  civil  and 
sacred,  I  Chron.  xxiii.  12 — 20.  and 
xxvi.  23—32. 

KORAH,  bald,frozen,ic]/,  Koreh, 
Core,  the  cousin  of  Moses,  son  of 
Izhar,  and  father  of  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Abiasaph.  Envying  the  autho- 
rity of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Korah,  to- 
gether witli  Dathan  and  Abiram,  sons 
of  Eliab,  and  On,  the  son  of  Peleth, 
chief  men  of  the  Reubenites,  with 
230  other  chiefs  of  the  congregation, 
formed  a  party  against  them.  It 
seems  On  deserted  them,  but  the  rest 
kept  in  a  body.  They  haughtily 
upbraided  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  tak- 
ing too  much  upon  them,  since  the 
wiiole  congregation  were  sacred  to 
God.  Moses  replied,  that  they  were 
too  arrogant  to  find  fault  with  the 
prescriptions  of  God,  and  that  to- 
morrow the  Lord  would  shew  wliom 
he  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  priest- 
hood.    He  advised  Korah,  and  his 
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J250  accomplices,  to  appear  with 
their  censers  full  of  incense  on  that 
occasion,  to  stand  the  trial.  They 
did  so,  and  put  sacred  fire  into  their  ) 
censers.  They  also  convened  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  to  rail  on  Moses 
and  Aaron,  at  least  to  witness  God's 
acceptance  of  their  incense.  From 
a  bright  cloud  hovering  over  the  ta- 
bernacle, God  ordered  Mpses  and 
Aaron  to  separate  tliemselves  from 
'the  assembly,  that  he  might  destroy 
them  in  an  instant.  JVIoses  and  Aa- 
ron begged  that  he  would  not  de- 
stroy the  whole  congregation,  for  the 
sin  of  a  few  who  had  stirred  them 
up.  The  Lord  granted  their  re- 
quest, and  directed  them  to  order 
the  congregation  to  flee  as  fast  as 
they  could,  from  the  tents  of  Korah, 
Pathan,   and    Abirara.      They   had 


scarcely  retired,  when  the  eartli,  ac* 
cording  to  Moses's  prediction,  open- 
ed her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
up  alive,  and  all  their  tents  and  fa-- 
milies.  Meanwhile,  a  fire  from  God 
consumed  the  250  men  that  offered 
incense  with  Korah.  It  seems  the 
sons  of  Korah  detested  their  father's 
arrogance,  and  were  perhaps  mira- 
culous preserved,  and  continued  in 
their  sacred  office.  Their  descend- 
ants were  Sarnue!,  Heraan,  and  o- 
thers,  sacred  musicians  in  the  time 
of  David ;  and  to  them  were  eleven 
of  the  Psalms,  viz.  42,  44,  45,  46. 
47,  48,  49,  84,  85,  87,  88,  delivered 
to  be  set  to  music,  Exod.  vi.  24. 
Numb  xvi.  and  xxvi.  9,  11.  1  Chr. 
vi.  33  to  38.  and  xxv.  Some  of 
them  were  porters  to  the  temple, 
chap.  xxvi. 


LAB 

LABAN,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  the 
brother  of  Rebekah,  and  father 
of  Leah  and  Rachel.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  active  man,  and 
to  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of 
'power  in  his  father's  life-time ;  but 
lie  was  an  idolater,  both  outwardly 
in  worshipping  idols,  and  inwardly 
in  his  heart,  in  loving  this  present 
evil  world.  Col.  iii,  5.  See  Elie- 
Z£R  and  Jacob. 

LABOUR,  (1.)  Diligent  care  and 
pains;  and  so  the  diligent  and  hard 
work  of  the  ministry,  is  called  labour, 
and  ministers  labourers;  and  travel- 
ling is  called  labour,  Prov.  xiv.  23. 
Eccl.  i.  3.  1  Thess.  v.  12.  1  Tim.  v. 
17.  Josh.  vii.  3.  (2.)  The  pangs  of 
a  woman  in  child-birth.  Gen.  xxxv. 
16,  17.  (3.)  The  fruit  of  labour  and 
diligence,  Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Eccl.  ii. 
10,  11.  Hab.  iii.  17.  (4.)  The  suf- 
ferings and  toils  of  saints  in  this  pre» 
sent  life,  in  the  service  of  God,  Rev. 
xiv.  13.  The  labour  of  saints  and 
ministers.  Includes  both  their  obedi- 
ence and  suffering,  2  Cor.  v.  9.  To 
}ab()ur  in  th  Lord,  b,  iu  a  state  cf 
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union  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  deriv- 
ing strength  from  him,  to  be  earnest- 
ly employed  in  his  service,  vvhether 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  supporting 
such  as  do  it,  privately  instructing 
others,  or  caring  for  the  poor,  1 
Thess.  V.  12.  Rom.  xvi.  12.  Christ's 
hiring  labourers  into  his  vineyard, 
at  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  ele- 
venth hours,  either  signifies  the  calls 
of  God  to  men  to  work  in  his  vine-» 
yard,  under  different  dispensations 
of  divine  mercy;  or  his  calling 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  at 
different  periods  of  life.  The  fo.^- 
mer  of  these  seems  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  drift  of  the  parable^ 
But  if  the  latter  be  thought  the  most 
natural,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  gives  no  ground  to  hope  that 
a  death-bed  repentance  will  ever  be 
accepted  of  God.  For  supposing 
we  consider  those  hired  at  the  ele- 
venth hour,  to  mean  persons  called 
late  in  life  from  darkness  to  light ; 
yet  they  are  such  as  labour  in  the 
vineyard,  or  church  of  God,  one 
hour,  that  is,  one  twelfth  part  of  their 
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C/fe.  If  a  man,  therefore,  be  60  years 
oW,  and  is  now  just  ready  to  depart, 
if  he  came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
he  turned  to  God  fully  at  55  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  given  up  to  him 
the  last  five  years  of  his  Ife.  Or,  if 
a  man  be  going  off  the  stage  of  life 
at  30  years  of  age,  ifhecameinat  the 
eleventh  hour,  he  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Lord's  service  two  years  and 
half.  Surely  then  it  is  high  time  for 
careless  sinners  to  awake  out  of  the 
sleep  of  sin.  Matt.  xx.  1  — IS. 

LACHISH,  xualking,  a  city  of  Ju- 
dah,  about  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Jerusalem,  and  seven  south-west 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  king  of  it 
was  one  of  the  assistants  of  Adonize- 
dek  against  the  Gibeonites,  and  had 
his  kingdom  destroyed  by  Joshua, 
Josh.  X.  5,  32.  and  xii.  IL  and  xv. 
59.  Rehoboam  fortified  it;  and  A- 
maziah  fled  to  it  when  his  servants 
conspired  against  him,  2  Chron.  xi. 
9.  2Kingsxiv.  19.  As  it  had  been 
most  early,  or  most  eminently,  in- 
volved in  idolatry,  the  inhabitants 
were  ironically  warned  to  flee  off 
•whenever  Sennacherib  invaded  Ju- 
dea,  Mic.  i.  13.  When  he  came,  he 
besieged  it  with  his  whole  force, 
and  hence  he  directed  his  threaten- 
ing letter  to  Hezekiah  ;  but  whether 
Lachish  was  taken,  or  whether  Sen- 
nacherib raised  the  siege  to  take 
Libnah  c're  Tirhakah  should  come 
up  with  his  Ethiopian  troops,  I 
Jtnow  not,  2  Kings  xviii.  17.  and 
xix.  8.  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  Isa.  xxxvi. 
2.  and  xxxvii.  8.  It  is  certain,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar took  and  demolished 
jt,  Jer.  xxxiv.  7.  but  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  was  a  place  of 
some  note  about  400  years  after 
Christ. 

LADE.  Men  are  said  to  be  laden, 
when  oppressed  with  grievous  taxes 
and  hard  servitude,  1  Kings  xii.  1 1, 
'or  oppressed  with  troublesome  cere- 
monies and  traditions,  Luke  xi.  46. 
or  oppressed  with  the  guilt,  and  the 
care,  of  getting  or  keeping  ill-gotten 
■wealth,  Hab.  ii.  6.  or  when  deeply 
<;pnsctous  of  guilt  and  misery,  the 


soul  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
trouble  on  account  of  it.  Matt.  xi. 
28.  Isa.  1.  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 

LADY.     See  Lord. 

LAISH,  or  Leshem.     See  Dan. 

Lake,  a  very  large  pool  of  stand- 
ing water,  such  as  the  lake  of  M«- 
rom,  Gennesaret,  Sodom,  &c.  See 
JoRtJAN,  Sea.  Hell  is  called  a  hike 
burning  luithjire  and  brimstone,  to  re- 
present the  terrible,  disagreeable, 
and  lasting  nature,  of  its  torments. 
Rev.  xix  20.  and  xx.  10--I5. 

LAMB,  the  young  of  the  sheep, 
under  a  year  old.  The  Hebrew  word 
tVO  Sell,  Exod.  xii.  3.  which  is  ge- 
nerally translated  Lamb,  signifies  al- 
so a  kid,  as  appears  from  verse  5  of 
the  same  chapter,  where  we  are  told, 
that  the  Hebrews  at  the  passover 
were  at  liberty  to  chuse  indlfl^erently 
either  a  lamb  or  kid.  It  was  prohi- 
bited to  sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb 
while  it  used  the  teat,  or  to  seethe  a 
Iamb  in  the  milk  of  its  dam,  id.  xxiii. 
1 9.  Upon  every  other  occasion,  the 
law  required,  that  the  young  should 
be  left  eight  days  with  its  dam  before 
it  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  id.  xxii, 
30.  and  Lev.  xxii.  27.  The  propiiets 
represent  the  Messiah  to  us  like  a 
lamb  :  the  Lamb  of  God,  is  the  name 
whereby  John  the  baptist  called  Je- 
sus Christ,  when  he  saw  him  coming 
to  him,  John  i.  29,  36.  to  signify  the 
innocence  of  this  divine  Saviour,  and 
his  quality  as  a  victim  which  was  to 
be  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  all  the 
world.  Lastly,  he  might  allude  to 
these  words  of  the  prophet:  Isa.  liii. 
7.  '  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
'  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  his 
'  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not 
'  his  mouth.'  And  in  many  places 
of  the  Revelations,  v.  6,  8,  1 2,  1 3. 
vi.  ].  vii.  9.  xii.  11,  &c.  he  is 
pointed  out  to  us  under  the  idea  of» 
lamb  that  has  been  sacrificed.  In 
Isa.  xi.  6.  it  is  said,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  the  lamb  and  the 
wolf  will  feed  peaceably  together; 
and  in  the  gospel,  the  wicked  at  the 
day  of  judgment  are  compared  to 
goats,   the    righteous   to  sheep  or 
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lambs.  Our  Saviour  sent  his  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, like  lambs  amidst  wolves,  Luke 
X.  3. 

The  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb,  2 
Sam.  xii.  1,  &c.  is  remarkable  ;~ 
The  rich  man  that  had  many  flocks 
and  herds,  was  David,  who  had 
many  wives  and  concubines,  with 
whom  he  should  have  been  content, 
without  violating  another  man's  bed. 
Bathsheba  was  very  likely  the  only 
wife  of  Uriah,  here  called  his  only 
lamb,  with  whom  he  was  perfectly 
well  satisfied,  and  she  with  him. 
The  traveller  means  David's  strag- 
gling appetite,  or  wandering  desire ; 
which  may  be  said  in  the  beginning 
to  be  lijce  a  traveller,  in  time  becomes 
aguest,  and  at  last  entirely  lord  and 
master.  Nathan's  reply,  "  Thou  art 
the  man,"  is  as  much  as  to  say.  Thou, 
O  king,  art  the  offender,  thou  art  the 
judge,  and  hast  pronounced  a  dread- 
ful sentence  against  thyself. 

LAME,  maimed,  or  infeebled  In 
the  limbs,  2  Sam.  iv.  4.  Lameness, 
disqualified  for  oiliciating  in  the 
priesthood,  or  for  being  offered  in 
sacrifice.  Did  not  this  intimate,  that 
in  Jesus,  our  great  priest  and  sacri- 
fice, there  is  no  want  of  abihty  to 
perform  his  work?  Le".  xxi.  18. 
Deut.  XV.  2 1 .  Persons  weak  in  body, 
or  in  their  intellects  and  grace,  and 
halting  between  different  opinions, 
are  called  Icnne,  Isa.  xxxiii.  2:3.  Heb. 
xii.  13. 

LAMECH,  poor,  himibkd,  smitten, 
a  descendant  of  Cain  by  Methusael. 
He  is  reckoned  the  first  that  ever 
married  more  wives  than  one;  his 
wives  were  Adah  and  Zillah.  One 
day  he,  with  a  solemn  air,  told  them, 
that  he  had  slain,  or  could  slay,  a  man 
to  his  wounding,  and  a  young  man 
to  his  hurt}  and  that  if  Cain  should 
be  avenged  seven-fold,  Lamech 
should  be  seventy  times  seven-fold. 
The  meaning  of  this  speech  is  not 
agreed  on.  Some  think,  that  in  his 
blindness  he  slew  Cain,  who  was  hid 
in  a  bush,  mistaking  him  for  a  wild 
beast,  and  afterwards  slew  his  own 
son  Tubal-cain,  for  directing  him  to 
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shoot  at  that  bush  :  others  think,  he 
had  slain  two  godly  persons;  and 
that  the  name  of  Tubal-cain,  his  son, 
imported  his  daring  resolution  to  de- 
fy the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and 
bring  back  Cain  to  his  native  soil. 
Perhaps  rather  he  meant  no  more  but 
to  threaten  his  unruly  wives  with 
some  dreadful  mischief,  if  they  were 
not  duly  submissive ;  boasting  that  he 
was  able  to  slay  a  man,  suppose  he 
were,  wounded ;  and  threatening, 
that  if  the  murder  of  Cain,  who 
killed  his  brother,  was  to  be  seven- 
fold punished  of  God,  they  might  ex- 
pect, that  the  murder  of  Lamech, 
who  had  killed  no  body,  should  be 
seventy  times  more  punished. 
By  Adah,  Lamech  had  two  sons  ; 
Jabal,  who  first  invented  dwelling  in 
tents,  and  roving  about  with  herds 
of  cattle ;  and  Jubal,  who  was  the 
first  inventor  of  music  on  harps  and 
organs.  By  Zillah,  he  had  Tubal- 
cain,  the  first  inventor  of  foundry  and 
smith-woik,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Vulcan,  or  god  of  smiths,  among^ 
the  Heathen ;  and  a  daughter  call- 
ed Naamah,  or  the  comely  one,  who 
is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  Venus 
of  the  Pagans,  Gen.  iv.  18 — 24. 
(2.)  Lamech,  the  son-  of  Methuse- 
lah, and  father  of  Noah,  who  lived 
777  years,  and  died  five  years  before 
the  fiood.  Gen.  v.  25—31.  1  Chron. 
i.  3.  Lukeiii.  36. 

LAMENT.     See  Mourn. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  mournful 
poem  composed  by  Jeremiah,  in  a- 
crostic  verse,  upon  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  call- 
ed Echa,  from  the  word  it  begins 
with.  Another  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah,  which  is  supposed  to  be  lost, 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  In  the  two  first 
chapters  of  that  which  is  extant,  Je- 
remiah describes  the  calamities  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem :  in  the  third  he 
deplores  the  persecutions  himself  had 
suffered :  the  fourth  turns  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Zedekiah  :  the  fiftii 
is  a  kind  of  prayer  for  the  Jews  in 
their  dispersion  and  cr.jutivity.  At 
the  end  he  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of 
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the  tdomites,  who  had  insulted  Je- 
rusalem in  her  misery,  and  contri- 
buted to  her  demolition;  and  whom 
he  threatens  with  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  style  is  Hvely,  pathetic^  moving, 
and  tender.  One  would  think,  says 
Dr.  South,  thatevery  letter  was  wrote 
with  a  tear,  every  word  with  the  an- 
guish of  a  broken  heart. 

LAMPS,  a  kind   of  lights  made 
with  oil,  in  a  vessel;  they  were  ordi- 
narily placed  on  a  high  stand,  or  can- 
dlestick, Tvhich  stood  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps  those   used  by  Gideon  and 
his  soldiers,  were  a  kind  of  torches 
«)f  old  linen  rags  wrapt  about  a  piece 
of  iron  or  potter's  earth,  a>id  from 
time    to  time   moistened   with    oil, 
Judg.   vii.  20.     It  seems    INineveh 
was  taken  in  the  night,  when  the  e- 
nemy  needed   torches  to   illuminate 
their  chariots,  Is'ah.    ii.   3,  4.     Suc- 
cessors are  called   a  hnnp,  because 
they  increase  or  continue  the  glory 
of  their  predecessors,   1  Kings  xv.  4. 
Psal.  cxKxii.  17.     The  governors  of 
Judah,  are  like  a  torch  in  sheaf  a- 
Tnidst  their  enemies;  the  ^laccabees, 
and  their  successors  for  about    100 
years,  were  noted  destroyers   of  the 
Svro-Grecians,  Arabians,  Edoniites, 
Philistines,   and  others;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  millennium,   it  is 
thought    their    governors   will    still 
more  signally  cut  ofl' their  foes,  Zech. 
xii.  6.     The  burning  lamp  issuing  out 
of  a    smoking    furnace,  that  passed 
between    the   pieces   of  Abraham's 
divided  birds  and  animals,  imported 
the  peculiar  presence  of"  God   with 
the  Hebrews  in  their  Egypitan  bond- 
age, and  that   (heir   salvation  there- 
from should  at  last  be  gloriously  ef- 
fected, Gen.  XV.  17.     God  is  likened 
to  a  lump ;  he  enlightens,  comforts, 
and  honours,  his  people,  2  Sam.  xxii. 
29.     The  sei-en  lumps  of  the  golden 
candlestick,   figured   out  Jesus   and 
his  church  as  possessed  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  (Jhost,  and  of  divine  o- 
racles  and  knowledge,  Exod.  xxv. 
37.     The  Holy  Ghost  is   likened  to 
seven  lamps  of  fire   burning   before 
God's  thif^ie,  to   mark  the  instruc- 
tive, comforting,  heart-warming,  and 


sin-destroyJng,nature  of  his  influence. 
Rev.  iv.  5.     The  seven  lamps  of  the 
golden  candlestick  in  Zechariah's  vi- 
sion, which  received  their  oil  from 
the  bowl  or  fountain  by  pipes,  are 
ministers,  and  truly  religious  people 
deriving   their  light,  comfort,  gifts, 
and  grace,  from  Jesus,  by  the  pipes 
of  ordinances,  reading  the  scriptures, 
meditation,    prayer,   and  by   faith, 
Zech,  iv.  2.     Christ's  eyes,  i.  e.  in- 
finite knowledge,  and  of  discovered 
affection  or  wrath,  are,  as  lamps  qf 
fire,  most  penetrating  and  pure,  and 
yet  how    terrible  to  his  enemies  ! 
ban.  X.  6.     The  word  of  God  is  a 
hmip  and  light;  it  discovers  manifold 
mysteries ;  it  directs  mens'  course, 
and  comforts  their  hearts  amidst  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  Psal.cxix.105. 
The  lamp  ordained  for  God^s  anoint- 
ed, is  either  a  successor  for  the  con- 
tinued honour  of  David's  family,  or 
rather  Jesus,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world;  and  the  go/fepel,  which  from 
age  to  age  maintains  the  fame  and 
honour  of  our  Redeemer  in  it  where 
it  is  received,  Psal.  cxxxii.  17.     A 
profession  of  religion  is  called  a  lamp; 
it  renders  men  shining  and  useful, 
and  instructors  of  others.  Matt.  xxv. 
3,  4.     Prosperity  is  a  lavtp;  it  ren- 
ders men  cheerful,  and  enables  them 
to  diffuse  comfort  to  all  around,  Pro  v. 
xiii.  9.  and  xx.  20.     See  Candle, 
Fire,  Light.     The  salvation  of  tlife 
church  from  her  troubles,  is  likeneA 
to  a  burning  lump ;  it  is  bright  and 
visible,  and  its  effects  are  instructive 
and  comforting,  Isa.  Ixii.  1. 

LAKCE,  a  spear;  but  the  word 
cHiDON  is  translated  target,  \  Sarri. 
xvii.  6. 

LANCETS,  javelins,  short  spear?, 
1  Kings  xviii.  28.  ^    ' 

LAJN'CH,  to  put  from  shore  into 
the  sea,  Luke  viii.  22. 

LAND,  (1.)  The  whole  conti- 
nent of  the  earth,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sea.  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  (2.) 
A  particular  country,  especially  what 
parts  of  it  are  fit  to  be  ploughed, 
Matt.  ix.  26.  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  Acts 
iv.  37.  Matt.  xix.  29.  (3.)  The 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  Isa.  xxxvii. 
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\1.  Canaan  is  qalled  Immanuers 
land,  or  the  Ix>rd's  land.  It  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  care,  protection,  pre- 
sence, and  ordinances,  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  in  it  he  long  dwelt,  in 
our  nature,  Isa.  viii.  8.  It  was  a 
land  of  pro7nise,  as  given  by  promise 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  Hcb,  xi. 
9.  It  was  a /flnrf  of  uprightness;  as 
there,  men  having  the  oracles  of  God, 
ought  to  have  walked  uprightly  to- 
wards God  and  man,  Isa.  xxvi.  10. 
Egypt  is  called  a  land  of  trouble  and 
anguish,  because  there  the  Hebrews 
were  exceedingly  distressed,  and  it 
i^as  long  been  a  scene  of  terrible  ca- 
lamities, Isa.  XXX.  6-  I5abyIon  was 
a  land  of  graven  images ;  idolatry 
mightily  prevailed  in  it,  Jer.  1.  38. 
The  land  of  the  living,  is  this  world, 
wherein  men  are  before  death,  and 
the  heavenly  state,  where  no  death 
ever  enters,  Psal.  cxvi.  9.  and  xxvii. 
13.  The  grave  is  the  land  of  dark- 
ness and  of  t/ie  shadotv  of  death,  Job 
X.  21,  22.  and  of  forgetful aess,  as 
men  are  soon  forgotten  after  they  are 
buried,  Psal,  Ixxxviii.  13. 

Lanes,  the  narrow  passages  in 
a  city,  where  poor  people  generally 
^well,  Luke  xiv.  21. 

LANGUAGE,  a  set  of  words 
made  use  of  by  the  people  of  any 
particular  country  or  countries,  to 
express  their  thoughts.  No  doubt 
God  at  first  inspired  men  with  lan- 
guage. Without  supposing  this,  we 
see  not  how  they  could  so  early  con- 
verse with  God,  or  the  man  with  his 
wife.  While  men  lived  so  long,  and 
applied  on!_yto  the  more  simple  me- 
thods of  life,  as  before  the  flood, 
their  ideas  were  few,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  easily  preserved  without 
alteration.  For  some  time  after  the 
flood,  mankind  were  still  of  one  lan- 
Iguage  and  speech ;  but  what  it  was, 
is  not  so  readily  agreed.  Could  we 
with  Shuckford,  believe  that  Noah 
went  almost  directly  eastward  to 
China,  we  should  readily  imagine, 
ithe  Chinese  language,  which  is  but 
'simple,  and  its  original  words  very 
few,  was  the  first  one.  But  as  it  is 
<?ertain,  Noah  did  not  retire  to  these 


eastern  regions  before  the  building 
of  Babel,  and  not  evident  that  he  did 
so  afterwards,  we  cannot  give  into 
this  opinion.  When  we  observe  the 
simplicity  and  emphasis  of  the  He- 
brew tongue;  when  we  consider  how 
exactly  the  Hebrew  names  of  aui; 
mals  suit  their  natures,  and  how  ex- 
actly the  names  of  persons  suit  to  the 
reason  of  their  imposition;  we  can- 
not but  declare  for  the  Hebrew.  It 
is  absurd  for  the  Chaldaic,  Assyrian, 
Arabic,  or  Ethiopic,  to  be  put  in 
competition  in  this  claim.  Every  un- 
biassed observer  will  plainly  see  them 
but  dialects  of  the  Hebrew  tongue; 
and  perhaps  they,  as  well  as  the 
Phenician,  were  for  many  ages  al- 
most quite  the  same  with  the  He- 
brew. As  the  Jews  lived  in  a  man- 
ner so  distinct  from  other  people, 
they  bid  fairest  to  preserve  their  lan- 
guage uncorrupted.  As  we  have  no 
standard  book  in  the  Hebrew,  be- 
sides the  Old  Testament,  the  sig- 
nification of  not  a  few  of  its  words, 
seldom  used,  is  not  altogether  cer- 
tain to  us;  but  by  tracing  them  in 
similar  words  of  the  Arabic,  &c.  we 
may  arrive  at  what  is  very  probable. 
How  God  confounded  the  language 
of  mankind  at  Babel;  Vidiether  he 
made  them  forget  the  meaning  of 
their  words,  and  put  one  for  another, 
or  whether  he  inspired  the  most  of 
them  with  new  languages,  is  not  ea- 
sy to  say.  It  is  certain,  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Gomerians,  Huns, 
Greeks,  &c.  did  not  a  little  resemble 
the  Hebrew;  and  that  there  are 
other  languages,  such  as  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  sundry  of  America,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Hebrew  we 
can  scarcely  trace  the  smallest  re- 
semblance. Into  how  many  lan- 
guages speech  was  divided  at  Babel, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Alstedius 
enumerates  about  400;  but  makes 
only  72  distinguished  ones,  and  five 
chief  ones,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Germanic,  and  Sclavonic.  At 
present,  a  sort  of  Arabic  mightily 
prevails  in  western  Asia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  Mingled  dialects 
L2 
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ofthe  Latin  and  Teutonic,  Szc.  most- 
ly prevail  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
The  French  and  English  are  the  most 
esteemed. — When  God  cast  off  the 
Gentiles,  he  confounded  their  lan- 
guage; when  he  called  them  back 
to  his  church,  he  gave  his  apostles 
the  miraculous  gift  of  speaking  Math 
tongues.  Gen.  xi.  Acts  ii.  The  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  or  3,  pure  language, 
is  a  proper  manner  of  speech  in 
prayer  to  God,  and  edifying  conver- 
sation with  men,  Isa.  xix.  18.  Zeph. 
iii.  9.  As  the  use  of  language  is  to 
convey  ideas  from  one  to  another, 
that  must  be  the  best  style  which 
conveys  them  in  the  most  just,  clear, 
and  affecting,  nignner,  suiting  at 
once  the  subject  spoken  of,  and  the 
person  speaking,  and  those  to  whom 
fie  speaks.  To  render  language  per- 
spicuous, every  word  and  phrase,  if 
possible,  should  be  pure,  belonging 
to  tjie  idiom  in  which  one  speaks; 
should  be  proper,  authorized  by  the 
best  speakers  and  writers  in  that 
language  5  and  should  precisely  ex- 
press the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  with- 
out any  foreign  or  superfluous  cir- 
cumstance added  thereto.  In  sen- 
tences, there  ought  to  be  clearness; 
the  words,  especially  those  which 
express  the  principal  ideas,  being  so 
placed  as  to  mark  the  relation  of  one 
idea  to  another,  without  the  least 
ambiguity  :  there  ought  to  be  uniti/, 
the  principal  object  being  still  kept 
unchanged,  and  no  way  obscured  or 
diverted  from,  by  a  mention  of  things 
slightly  related  to  it,  whether  in- 
cluded in  parenthesis  or  not:  there 
ought  to  be  stren^tfi,  so  as  it  mav 
make  the  more  impression ;  useless 
words  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  the 
principal  Words  placed  where  they 
appear  most  brightly,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  made  to  rise  in 
their  importance;  there  ought  to  be 
HARMONY,  the  words  being  so  cho- 
sen or  disposed,  as  the  sound  may  be 
expressive  of  the  sense,  at  least  not 
disagreeable  to  the  ear.  In  every 
language,  especially  of  the  eastern 
rations,  whose  imaginations  were 
yv'armj  there  is  a  great  use  of  tropes 


and  figures,  and  which,  if  they  rise 
naturally  from  the  subject,  and  from 
the  genius  of  the  speaker,  and  are 
but  sparingly  used,  and  that  only  to 
express  thoughts  of  proper  dignity, 
tend  not  a  little  to  explain  a  subject,  ^ 
and  to  embellish  the  style,  by  ren- 
dering it  more  copious,  more  dig- 
nified, more  expressive,  and  more 
picturesque.  Metaphor,  hyperbole, 
personification,  address,  comparison, 
interrogation,  exclamation,  vision, 
repetition,  and  amplification,  are  the 
principal  figures  of  speech.  To  pre- 
serve the  world  from  counterfeit 
writings,  God  has  endowed  every 
man  with  a  style,  or  manner  of  lan- 
guage, peculiar  to  himself;  and  of- 
ten it  is  concise,  diffuse,  perplexed, 
manly,. fviooth,  sprightly, smart,  s,looiny, 
or  dull,  8tC.  according  to  the  turn  of 
the  person's  passion,  imagination,  or 
thought.  To  hide  pride  from  man, 
scarcely  any  possess  all  the  graces  of 
language;  few  towering  writers  are 
very  correct,  and  as  few  very  correct 
writers  have  much  fire:  nay,  few 
authors  write  always  like  themselves; 
but  even  the  elegant  sometimes  sink 
into  \h^  frigid,  or  soar  into  airy  bom- 
bast.— As  sublimity  of  style  lies  in 
the  expression  of  grand  thoughts  in 
few  and  plain  words,  it  must  indeed 
be  opposite  to  airy  bombast,  or  high 
swoln  language,  without  sentiment, 
or  clothing  thoughts,  puny  and  com- 
mon; and  to  childish  conceits,  silly 
puns,  forced  and  unnatural  antithe- 
ses, unnatural apd  self-opposing  com- 
parisons, affected  jingles  of  sound, 
— and  to  every  iilr-timed  elevation  or  i 
fall  ofthe  language,  that  corresponds 
not  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  thought : 
but  it  is  so  far  from  being  contrary  to 
real  simplicity  and  plainness,  that 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  principal 
beauties  of  sublime  language ;  and 
nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  ix\i6 
sublimity  of  style,  than  the  airy  bom- 
bast, and  pert  concejted  manner, 
which  some  absurdly  imagine  the 
perfection  pf  language  In  respect 
of  ornanient,  style  is  either  dry, 
where  is  scarcely  a  word  to  embelr 
lish,  ox  plain,  ,or  7ieat,  or  elegant,  of 
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fiorid.     As  both  the  first  and  last  are 
extremes,  the   first  approaching   to 
the  frigid  and  grovelling,  and  the 
last  to  the  airy  bombast,  neither  is 
mucli  to  be  coveted. 
As  the  true  propriety  of  language 
lies  in  its  suitableness  to  the  subject, 
and  the  persons  concerned,  nothing 
can  be  supposed  more  proper  to  be 
used  on  religious  subjects,   or  more 
truly  sublime,  than  the  style  of  the 
o«/y  ivise,  and  the  most  gracious,  God, 
in  his  word.     Nor  can  I  imagine, 
what  can  tempt  any  to  think  other- 
wise, except  it  be  their  vain  affecta- 
tion of  idle  romances,  their  ignorance 
of  the  scriptures,   especially  in  the 
original  tongues,  and  their  hatred  of 
their  Divine  Author. — Can  language 
more  beautifully  correspond  with  its 
subject?    In  the  descriptions  of  God, 
and  his  appearances,  how  grand  and 
majestic!  Exod.  xv.   1 — 18.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2 — 43.    Psal.   xviii.   1  — 18. 
Isa.  Ix.  10 — 28.  and  Ivii-  15.    Amos 
iv.  13.  Hab.  iii.     In  describing  the 
overthrow  of  nature,  cities,  or  na- 
tions, how  noisy  and  terrifying  !   2 
Pet.  iii.  9,  10,  Rev.  vi.  14. —  IS.  Isa. 
xxiv,  Jer.  1.  and  li.    Nah.  i.  3 — 6. 
and  ii.  to   10.  and  iii.  17,  18.     In 
painting  forth  the  Messiah,  and  the 
glory  and  peace  of  his  kingdom,  how 
sweet  and  delightful !  Isa.  xi.  and  xii. 
I  and  XXXV.     In  gospel-invitations  to 
I  receive  him  as  the  free  gift  of  God, 
i  how    soft    and     captivating!    Psal. 
ixxxiv.  8.  and  Ixxvi.  10—12.  Deut. 
[xxxii.  39,  Prov.  i.  23.  and  ix.  4,  5. 
jandxxiii.  26.  Isa.  i.  18.  andlv.  1,3, 
7.     In  expostulation,  how  rapid  and 
urgent!   Prov.  i.  22.    Ezek.  xxxiii. 
1 1 .  Isa.  Iv,  2.    In  lamentation,  how 
[pathetic  and  tender !  as  if  every  word 
I  was  a  groan,  Jer.  ix.  1 .  Lam.  i. — v, 
'Matt,  xxiii.37.  Lukexix.  41  to  44. 
I  In  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  the 
I  epistles  of  John,  how  familiar,  but 
.never  frigid,  grovelling,  or  gathered 
I  up  from  the  rabble !     In  God's  pro- 
jniulgation  of  the  ten  commandments 
I  from  Sinai,  hpw  plain,  but  truly  sub- 
llime ! 

'  No  book  has  its  style  more  adorned 
^^th  every  beautifying  trope  or  fi- 


gure, than  the  oracles  of  God.  As 
the  historical  part  is  mostly  surpris- 
ingly plain,  so  the  poetic  and  other 
parts  are  decked  with  all  the  finery 
of  true  ornament.  Tropes  remove 
the  words  used  from  their  natural 
signification,  to  another  someway 
connected  therewith.  These  in  scrip- 
ture, are  drawn  from  things  obvious 
and  well  known,  and  represent  the 
object  expressed  under  the  intended 
idea.  When  the  name  of  the  cause 
is  put  for  that  of  the  effect,  or  that 
of  the  subject  for  that  of  the  adjunct, 
or  the  reverse,  it  is  called  a  metony- 
7)11/,  Rev.  i.  10.  Zech.  xi.  1.  1  John 
i.  3.  When  more  universal  terms 
are  put  for  such  as  are  more  restrict- 
ed, or  a  whole  for  a  part,  or  the  con- 
trary, it  is  called  a  synecdoche.  Malt, 
iii.  5.  John  xix.  42.  Psal.  i.  1.  Acts 
ii.  41.  When  more  is  signified  than 
the  expression  necessarily  bears,  it 
is  a  meiosis,  or  abatement,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  negative  precepts  and 
promises,  Exod.  xx.  3 — 17.  Isa.  xlii, 
3,  4.  When  less  is  meant  than  the 
expression  naturally  bears,  it  is  an 
hyperbole,  or  excess  of  the  language. 
Gen.  xi.  4.  and  xiii.  16.  Job  xxix, 
6.  2  Sam.  i.  23.  When  the  con- 
trary of  what  the  expression  natu- 
rally signifies  is  meant,  it  is  an  irony, 
Deut.  xxxii.  38.  Eccl.  xi.  9.  1  Kings 
xviii.  27.  When  one  thing  is  re- 
presented in  words  that  natively 
mean  a  thing  somewhat  similar,  it  is 
a  metaphor,  John  x.  9.  and  xiv.  6. 
A  metaphor  continued,  or  often  re- 
peated, forms  an  allegory,  or  parable. 
Song  i.  to  viii.  Luke  xv.  Figures 
relate  to  a  whole  sentence.  Their 
principal  kinds  are,  (1.)  Exclama^ 
tion,  whereby,  as  with  an  outcry,  the 
vehemence  of  some  particular  pas-? 
sion  is  expressed,  Zech.  ix.  17. 
Rom.  vii.  24.  (2.)  Doubt,  where  a 
debate  in  one's  mind  what  he  should 
do,  is  expressed.  Gen.  xxxviii.  30. 
(3.)  Correction,  whereby  one  retracts 
what  he  had  said,  as  too  little,  or  too 
much,  or  as  an  entire  mistake.  Gal. 
ii.  20.  1  Cor.  XV.  10.  (4.)  S?ip^ 
pression,  when  one  stops  before  he 
finishes  his  sentence^  as  overwhelm- 
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ed  with  wonder,  grief,  rage,  &c. 
Psal.  vi.  3,  (5.)  Omission,  when 
one  seems  to  pass  what  he  plainly 
but  briefly  hints,  Heb.  vi.  I.  (6.) 
Address,  to  persons  or  things,  Psal. 
JiXXV.  10.  1  Kings  xxii.  28.  Job 
xvi.  18.  (7.)  Suspension,  when  the 
principal  point  is  reserved  till  the 
last,  and  the  reader  or  hearer  kept 
in  expectation  of  it,  Luke  xvii.  26, 
30.  (8.)  j7iterrogatian,  when  ques- 
tions are  asked,  and  sometimes  an- 
swered, in  a  discourse;  to  which  ex- 
posiuloJory  reasoning  with  one,  may 
be  reduced,  John  iii.  4.  Gen.  xviii. 
14.  Isa.  Iv.  2.  and  x.  3,  (9.)  Pre- 
■ziention,  where  an  objection  is  directly 
or  indirectly  started  and  answered; 
to  which  may  he]o\neAprtmunition, 
whereby  one,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  discourse,  guards  himself  against 
the  prejudice  and  misapprehension 
of  those  he  speaks  to,  Rom.  ix.  1—6, 
19,  to  23.  (10.)  Conctssion,  in  which 
something  is  granted  in  order  to  in- 
fer some  other  thing  from  it.  Job 
xix.  4.  Rom.  ii.  17 — 24.  James  ii. 
19.  (11.)  Repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  in  the  same  or  in  different 
words,  Psal.  xviii.  1 — 3.  and  xxii. 
1.  Isa.  Ixi.  10.  (12.)  Circumlocution, 
whereby,  to  avoid  indecency,  or  the 
like,  a  thing  is  described  in  words 
more  in  number,  or  less  plain,  Jer. 
xxii.  28.  Job  xviii.  4.  (13.)  J?n- 
plification,  when  every  principal  ex- 
pression in  a  passage,  adds  plain- 
ness, strength,  or  grandeur,  to  what 
went  before.;  to  which  climax,  or 
gradation,  where  the  term  or  phrase 
conclusive  of  the  former  expression 
begins  the  next,  may  be  added,  Isa. 
i.  22,  23.  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  (14.) 
Omission  of  copulatives,  to  mark  ea- 
gerness of  passion,  Rom.  i.  29—^31. 
and  sometimes  frequent  repetition  of 
copulatives,  renders  a  sentence  so- 
lemn, and  every  verb  or  substantive 
therein  emphatic.  Rev.  v.  12.  (15.) 
Opposition,  whereby  things  different, 
or  contrary,  are  placed  together,  that 
the  nature  of  either,  or  both,  may 
be  shown  with  more  clearness  and 
force,  1  Tim.  i.  13.  2  Cor.  v.  7. 
Rom.  viii,  1.  Mark  xvi.  16.  Ezek. . 


XX.  (16.)  Comparison,  whereby 
Ihings  similar  are  likened  to  one  a- 
nother  to  illustrate  one  of  them.  Song 
ii.  2,  3.  of  this  kind  are  parables. 
(17.)  Lively  description,  wherein,  by 
a  nice  arrangement  of  the  principaj 
ideas,  the  thing  is  almost  as  clearly 
represented  as  if  it  were  before  our 
eyes,  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  10.  (18.)  Vision^ 
or  image,  whereby  things  distant,  or 
unseen,  are  represented  in  a  lively.- 
and  emphatic  manner,  to  raise  won- 
der, terror,  compassion,  care.  Rev. 
xviii.  9—19.  Heb.  xii.  1.  (19.) 
Personification,  when, qualities,  or 
things  inanimate,  are  represented, 
as  if  thinking,  speaking,  hearing,  or 
acting,  as  rational  persons,  Isa.  i.  2. 
and  xiv.  8 — 12.  Rom., viii.  22.  Job 
xxviii.  22.  (20.)  Change  of  person 
or  time,  as  when  a  speaker  puts  him- 
self for  others,  or  the  present  tiine 
for  the  past  or  future,  &c.  Isa.  xvi. 
9.  and  liii.  12.  To  this  may  be  re^ 
duced,  introduction  of  persons  speak- 
ing, Isa.  iii.  7.  and  iv.  1.  (21.) 
Transition,  from  one  subject  to  ano- 
ther, in  which  a  subject  tending  toi 
illustrate  the  principal,  is  sometimes' 
abruptly  introduced,  ]  Cor.  xii.  31. 
Isa.  xi.  and  xii.  Rom.  xiv.  1.  (22.) 
Sentence  is  a  short  and  lively  remark 
on  what  is  treated  of,  Rom.  iii.  31. 
To  which  may  be  reduced,  ipophene- 
ma,  or  a  concluding  remark  on  a  dis- 
course, Rom.  xi.  33, 

LANGUISH,  the  world,  or  earth, 
languishetli,  when  its  surface  is  wi- 
thered, its  cities  destroyed,  and  in- 
habitants killed,  Isa.  xxiv.  4.  and 
xxxiii.  9.  Vines,  olives,  flowers,  and 
other  vegetables,  languish,  when  they 
wither  and  fade,  Jer.  xxiv.  7.  Joel 
i.  10.  Nah.  i.  4.  Persons  languish, 
when  they  become  weak,  and  their 
comeliness  fades,  Jer.  xv,  9.  Psal. 
xii.  3. 

LAODICEA,  the  justice  of  the  pea- 
pie.  There  were  at  least  six  cities 
of  this  name ;  but  the  scripture  men- 
tions only  that  of  Phrygia,  on  the  ri- 
ver Lycus  near  Colosse.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Jupiter's  city,  and  then 
Rhoas;  but  Seleucus,  or  perhaps 
AnlLochus,  the  Syro-Grecian   king. 
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rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Laodicea,  af- 
ter bis  wife.  Though  Paul  never 
preached  here,  >'et  a  Christian 
church  was  early  planted  here. 
They  Were  in  the  same  danger  of 
false  teachers  as  the  Colossians,  and 
therefore  Paul  orders  his  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  to  be  read  to  them. 
He  also  mentiohs  a  letter  from  Lao- 
dicea; but  whether  it  was  the  epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  or  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  had 
the  perusal  of,  or  whether  it  was 
some  letter  the  Laodiceans  had  sent 
him,  we  know  not.  There  is  still 
(extant,  a  letter  pretended  to  be  that 
of  Paul  to  the  Laodicean  church;  but 
it  is  agreed  to  be  spurious,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  a  priest  of  Constantinople, 
says,  it  was  forged  by  the  Mani- 
chees.  Col.  ii.  I.  and  iv.  15, 16.  A- 
bout  A.  D.  96,  the  Christians  of  Lao- 
dicea were  become  extremely  ignor- 
ant, proud,  self-conceited,  and  care- 
less about  eternal  things  :  Jesus 
Christ  therefore  directed  John  to 
write  them  an  epistle,  for  their  con- 
viction and  amendment ;  at  present, 
Laodicea  is  not  only  unchurched,  but 
is  a  mere  desert,  with  some  ruins 
scarcely  sufficient  to  mark  that  ever 
such  a  city  was  in  the  place,  and  is 
called  Eskhissar  by  the  Turks,  Rev. 
i.  11.  andiii.  15—21. 

LAPWING.  Calmet  thinks  the 
Dtichiphah  is  the  hoopopoo,  which  is 
a  bird  about  the  bigness  of  a  thrush. 
Its  beak  is  long,  black,  thin,  and  a 
little  hooked.  It  has  a  tuft  of  fea- 
thers on  its  head,  which  it  raises  or 
lowers  as  it  pleaseth.  Its  legs  are 
grey  and  short;  its  neck  and  sto- 
mach reddish;  its  wings  and  tail 
black,  with  white  streaks ;  its  wings 
roundisli  at  the  point;  its  flight  slow. 
In  northern  countries,  it  is  seen  but 
about  three  months  of  the  year  ;  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  it,  it  probably  re- 
moves to  warmer  regions.  Its  form 
is  beautiful,  but  its  voice  is  hoarse 
and  unmusical.  It  generally  makes 
its  nest  in  old  ruins,  or  on  way-sides. 
It  feeds  much  on  worms,  and  on  hu- 
man dung,  and  makes  its  nest  there- 
of.   Others  take  this  bird  to  be  the 


black -breasted  Trianga,  with  a  hang^ 
ing  crest  or  top  on  its  head.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pi- 
geon, and  very  common  in  (en  coun* 
tries  through  most  of  Europe.  On 
each  foot  it  has  four  toes,  connected 
as  those  of  the  duck.  It  is  very  dex- 
terous in  decoying  persons,  or  dogs, 
from  its  nest.  Lev.  xi.  19. 

LARGE.  Assyria  was  a  large 
or  extensive  country,  or  place,  Isa» 
xxii.  18.  Hos.  iv.  16.  David  was 
set  in  a  large  place,  or  room,  when, 
he  had  great  liberty  and  comfort,  and 
was  advanced  to  extensive  power 
and  authority.  Psalm  xviii.  19.  and 
xxxi.  8.  and  cxviii.  5. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS.  See  Wan- 
ton. 

LAST,  (1.)  Late,  later,  or  latest 
in  time,  Gen.  xlix.  1.  God  is  the 
first  and  the  last ;  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  Isa.  xliv.  6.  (2.)  Worst  in 
condition :  Many  that  are  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first :  the 
Jews,  that  were  first  brought  into  a 
church  -  state,  and  had  the  gospel 
first  preached  to  them,  shall  in  the 
end  be  most  miserable ;  and  the 
Gentiles,  that  were  last  called  to  the 
fellowship  of  God's  Son,  shall,  mul- 
titudes of  them,  be  for  ever  most 
happy,  Pr-Iatt.  xix.  30.  and  xx.  16. 

The  LATIN  tongue,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Romans,  but 
now  it  is  only  learned  in  the  schools; 
but  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
in  part  the  English  and  Portuguese 
languages,  are  derived  from  it,  John 
xix.  20. 

LAUD,  to  praise,  extol,  Rom.xv, 
11. 

LAYER,  a  vessel  for  washing. 
The  Mosaic  laver  was  made  of  the 
fine  brazen  looking-glasses,  which, 
the  Hebrew  women  brought  to  him 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  laver  held  the  sacred  water  for 
the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet  with,  by  cocks,  at  which  it 
seems  the  water  ran  into  basons.  It 
stood  between  the  altar  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  tabernacle.  Exodus 
xxxviii.  8.  Solomon  made  ten  new 
iavers.     According  to  Calmet,  these 
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consisted  of  two  A'^essels,  a  square 
one  placed  above  another  shaped  like 
a  bason.  The  square  vessel  was 
adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  head 
of  an  ox,  lion,  and  cherubim,  drawn 
thereon.  The  bason  was  supported 
by  a  cherubim  standing  on  a  pedes- 
tal, which  was  mounted  on  brazen 
wheels,  to  run  on  from  one  place  to 
another.  Each  of  these  contained 
40  baths.  These  layers  contained 
water  to  wash  the  pieces  of  the  sa- 
crifice, and  were  placed  five  on  the 
south  side,  and  five  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  temple ;  but 
Ahaz  removed  them  oft'  their  bases, 
to  make  way  for  bis  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, ]  Kings  vii.  27 — 39.  2  Chron. 
iv.  6 — 14.  2  Kings  xvi.  17.  Solo- 
mon also  made  a  huge  later,  contain- 
ing 2,000  baths  for  ordinary,  and 
3,000,  or  about  6,426  gallons  and 
three  pints,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. This  was  supported  by  12 
brazen  oxen,  three  of  which  had  their 
l)eads  toward  every  quarter;  this  was 
for  the  priests  to  wash  at,  and  was 
called  the  brazen  sea,  i  Kings  vii. 
22—44.  2  Chron.  iv.  Some  think 
these  lavers  represented  Jesus  in  his 
fulness  of  grace  to  sanctify  his  peo- 
ple, who  are  priests  unto  God  ;  and 
to  render  their  sacrifices  of  prayer 
and  praise  acceptable  in  his  sight. 

LAUGH.  God  laughs  at  men, 
when  he  disregards  tlieir  trouble, 
contemns  their  opposition,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  punishing  them.  Job  ix. 
.23.  Psal.  ii.  4.  and  xxxvii.  13.  Prov. 
i.  26.  Mens' /az/^//(f(?r  imports,  (1.) 
Their  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  or  possessed  by  them  ;  and 
in  their  divine  security  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  famine,  pestilence,  &c. 
Gen.  xvii.  17.  and  xxi.  6.  Luke  vi. 
21.  Job  V.  22.  (2.)  Their  sinful 
mirth,  doubt  of  God's  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  or  the  derision  of  other 
men,  Luke  vi.  25.  Gen.xviii.  12,  13. 
If  '  I  laughed  on  them,  they  belie v- 

*  ed  it  not ;  and  the  light  of  my  coun- 

*  tenance  they  cast  not  down  :'  when 
1  looked  cheerfully  on  them,  or  even 
conversed  familiarly  with  them,  they 

.did  not  become  presumptuous,  but 


supposed  I  had  a  serious  meaning, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  abusing  my 
smiles.  Job  xxix.  24.  Eveti  in  laugh- 
ter the  heart  is  sorrowful:  amidst  sin- 
ful or  excessive  mirth,  an  evil  con- 
science often  stings,  and  sad  calami- 
ties happen,  Prov.  xix.  13.  Laughs 
ter  is  mad,  and  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns:  foolish  and  excessive  mirth 
shews  one  so  far  destitute  of  reason ; 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  be  meddled 
with,  and,  as  it  is  senseless,  so  it  is 
short-lived,  Eccl.  ii.  2.  and  vii.  6. 

A  LAW,  properly,  is  the  declared 
will  of  a  superior,  obliging  his  sub- 
jects to  perform  what  is  pleasing  to 
him,  and  to  avoid  what  displeases 
him ;  but  the  scripture  uses  this  word 
to  express  any  thing  that  communi- 
cates instruction  to,  or  occasions  any 
obligation  on,  an  inferior.  It  is  the 
same  with  commandments,  precepts, 
statutes.  When  God  created  man  at 
first,  he  imprinted  the  knowledge, 
love,  and  reverence,  of  his  law  on 
their  minds.  Sin  has  utterly  erased 
this  impression  of  the  divine  law, 
Kom.  ii.  14,  15.  Our  consciences 
indeed  now  suggest  to  us  our  obliga- 
tion to  believe  in,  worship  and  serve 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  to  honour  our 
parents  and  governors;  to  promote 
our  own  real  welfare  and  happiness 
in  time  and  eternity ;  and  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  reasonably  wish 
they  should  do  unto  us,  &c.  but  ail 
this  is  entirely  from  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  innocent 
state,  God  added  the  positive  laws 
of  observing  a  Sabbath,  of  abstinence 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  fruitfulness  in,  and  go- 
vernment of,  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  and 
ii.  After  the  fall,  the  law  of  sacri- 
crifices  was  imposed.  Gen.  iii.  21. 
The  Jews  often  mention  the  seven 
precepts  imposed  on  Noah  and  his 
family.  The  first  whereof,  they  say, 
enjoined  subjection  to  governors; 
the  second  prohibited  blasphemy; 
the  third  prohibited  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition; the  fourth  forbade  incest, 
sodomy,  bestiality,  and  the  like  im- 
purities; the  fifth  prohibited  mur- 
der j  the  sixth  prohibited  all  kinds  of 
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theft;  and  the  seventh  forbade  the 
eating  any  part  of  an  animal  while  it 
was  yet  living:  but  we  cannot  safe- 
ly depend  on  their  accounts  of  this 
seven-fold  law.  Gen.  ix.  God  im- 
posed the  law  of  circumcision  on 
Abraham  and  his  family.  Gen.  xvii. 
To  Moses,  and  the  Hebrews  in  the 
idesQrt,  God  gave  a  threefold  system 
of  latvs;  a  moral  system,  which 
bi»ds  all  persons  in  every  nation  and 
age  where  it  is  published;  a  ceremo- 
nial, which  prescribed  the  rites  of 
their  worship  and  sacred  things,  and 
thereby  pointed  out  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  blessings  of  his  new-testament 
church  and  heavenly  kingdom  ;  and 
which  were  obligatory  only  till  Je- 
sus had  finished  his  redemption- 
work,  and  began  to  erect  his  gos- 
pel-church, Heb.  X.  1 .  and  vii,  9— 
11.  Eph.ii.  15,  16.  Col.  ii.  14.  Gal. 
V.  2,  3.  and  a  judicial  or  political 
•system,  which  directed  the  policy  of 
4he  Jewish  nation,  as  under  the  pe- 
culiar dominion  of  God  as  their  su- 
preme Magistrate;  and  never,  ex- 
cept in  things  relative  to  moral  equi- 
ty, was  binding  on  any  but  the  He- 
brew nation,  especially  while  they 
enjoyed  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  moral  law  was  most  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  God  himself,  after  a 
terrible  thunder,  lightning,  and  earth- 
quake, from  the  midst  of  the  flames 
of  fire,  and  was  divided  into  ten  pre- 
cepts, and  written  by  God  himself 
-oftce  and  again,  upon  two  tables  of 
stone:  four,  respecting  our  duty  to 
God,  were  written  on  the  first, 
which,  in  sum,  required  our  loving 
him  as  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength;  six 
were  written  on  the  second,  which, 
-in  sum,  required  our  loving  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves,  Exod,  xix.  and  xx. 
and  xxxii.  and  xxxiv,  Matt.xxii.  37 
to  39.  More  particularly,  the  first 
commandment  required,  that  God 
alone  should,  both  in  heart  and  life, 
be  acknowledged,  worshipped,  and 
glorified,  as  the  true  God,  and  our 
God ;  and  all  Atheism,  profaneness, 
and  idolatry,  abstained  from.  The 
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second  required,  that  all  the  ord?- 
nances  of  worship  instituted  by  God 
in  his  word,  should  be  received,  ob- 
served, and  kept  pure  and  entire ; 
and  all  carnal  conceptions  of  God, 
all  idolatry  and  superstition,  be  de- 
tested. The  third  required,  that 
God's  names,  titles,  attributes,  ordi- 
nances, words,  and  works,  should 
be,  under  the  severest  penalties,  used 
only  in  a  holy  and  reverent  manner. 
The  fourth  required,  that  whatever 
times  God  has  appointed  in  his  word, 
particularly  one  whole  day  in  seven, 
be  carefully  observed,  in  spiritual 
exercises,  as  holy  to  the  Lord.  The 
fifth  required  the  preservation  of 
honour,  and  performance  of  rclativfe 
duties  between  parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives,  masters  and 
servants,  magistrates  and  subjects, 
ministers  and  people;  and,  in  fine, 
between  superiors  and  inferiors,  in 
age,  station,  gifts,  or  grace;  and  bt»- 
tween  equals  one  to  another.  The 
sixth  required  all  lawful  endeavours 
to  promote  and  preserve  the  life  of 
ourselves  and  others,  temporal,  spi- 
ritual, or  eternal ;  and  proliibited  all 
malice,  envy,  murder,  angry  words, 
drunkenness,  and  every  thing  else 
tending  to  the  hurt  of  soul  or  body. 
The  seventh  prohibited  all  kinds  of 
whoredom,  fornication,  adultery,  in- 
cest, bestialUy,  self-defilement,  and 
other  uncleanness,  and  every  thing 
in  heart,  speech,  or  behaviour,  tend- 
ing thereto.  The  eighth  required, 
that  every  thing  lawful  be  done  to 
promote  our  own  and  our  neigh- 
bour's outward  estate :  and  all  dis- 
honesty, stealing,  robbery,  extortion, 
oppression,  sacrilege,  &c.  be  de- 
tested. The  ninth  required  the  ut- 
most care  to  maintain  and  preserve 
truth,  and  our  own  and  our  neigh- 
bour's good  name  ;  and  prohibited 
all  falsehood,  lying,  dissimulation, 
flattery,  railing,  or  reproach i'ul  lan- 
guage. The  tenth  prohibited  the 
very  root  of  wickedness  in  the  heart, 
and  first  motions  thereof,  and  all  dis-? 
contentment,  envy,  inordinate  aflTec- 
tion,  towards  our  neighbour,  or  any- 
thing that  is  his, 
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The  ceremonial  law  regulated  the 
office  and  conduct  of  Priests,   Le- 

VITES,NETHINIMS,NAZARITES,and 
of  CIRCUMCISION,  FEASTS,  OFFER- 
INGS,    TABENACLE,      TEMPLE,     and 

utensils  thereof,  vows,  purifications, 
&c.  In  respect  of  observance,  this 
law  was  a  heavy  yoke,  and  parti- 
tionrwall ;  but  in  respect  of  the  sig- 
nification of  its  ceremonies,  it  was 
an  obscure  gospel.  Gal.  v.  1.  Eph. 
ii.  14.  Col.ii.17.  The  judicial  law 
regulated  the  affairs  of  their  kings, 
judges,  fields,  marriages,  punish- 
ments, &c.  Some  laws  relative  to 
redeemers,  murders,  adultery,  cities 
of  refuge,  malefactors,  strangers,  &c. 
seem  to  have  been  partly  ceremonial, 
and  partly  judicial.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  law.  Besides  the  tables 
of  the  ten  commandments  deposited 
in  the  ark,  a  copy  of  the  books  of 
Moses  was  laid  up  somewhere  in 
the  side  of  the  ark.  The  Jews  say, 
that  every  tribe  had  a  copy  of  it. 
From  this,  other  copies  were  taken. 
Every  king  was  obliged  to  transcribe 
one  tor  himself.  The  whole  law  was 
to  be  publicly  read  over  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  in  the  year  of  release, 
besides  the  reading  of  it  on  other 
public  occasions.  Nay,  they  were 
required  to  have  it  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  to  teach  it  diligently  unto 
their  children,  Deut.  xvii.  and  xxxi. 
9—19.  and  vi.  and  x.  To  this  day, 
the  Jews  have  the  utmost  regard  for 
tlieir  law,  reading  in  the  ancient 
manner  a  certain  portion  of  it  every 
Sabbath,  in  their  synagogues.  The 
book  of  it  publicly  used,  is  written 
with  the  greatest  exactpess,  and  is 
carefully  preserved  from  every  thing 
tending  to  defile  it.  See  Tradition. 
With  a  great  parade  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, Spencer  attempts  to  prove,  that 
most  of  the  Jewish  laws,  of  the  cere- 
monial kind,  are  but  ap  imitation  of 
the  customs  of  Egypt;  and  some  the 
very  reverse  of  others,  of  the  abo- 
minations used  there,  to  render  these 
odious  to  thein,  That  sorne  of  the 
ceremonies  were  intended  to  render 
^be  vile  ciistoms  of  the  Hgathen  a- 


round  detested  by  the  Hebrews,  we 
doubt  not ;  but  that  God  formed  the 
rites  of  his  worship  after  those  of 
idolaters,  we  dare  not  suppose.  His 
own  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  nature 
of  the  things  to  be  represented  there- 
by, were  a  standard  of  regulation, 
much  more  becoming  the  majesty 
of  heaven.  Many  of  the  Egyptian 
rites  were  still  very  different  from 
the  Jewish ;  and  as  to  the  similarity 
of  some,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  or  af- 
terwards, borrowed  them  from  the 
Hebrews. 

Some  think,  that  by  laws,  precepts, 
or  commandments,  in  Moses,  is  meant 
the  moral  law ;  by  statutes,  the  cere- 
monial; and  hy  jadgjuents,  the  Judi- 
cial laws,  are  signified  :  but  this  ob- 
servation will  not  always  hold.  It 
is  certain,  that  by  law,  command- 
ment, precept,  statute,  and  judg- 
ment, used  in  this  signification,  is 
often  meant  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  name  law,  or  commandment, 
may  denote  a  thing  as  the  will  of 
a  superior ;  statute  represents  it  as 
ordained  and  establised  by  high  au- 
thority; juds,ment  represents  it  as 
full  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  standard 
by  which  God  will  judgemen.  Those 
passages  of  scripture,  which  require 
any  good  quality  in  us,  or  good  work 
to  be  performed  by  us,  are  the  law 
in  a  strict  sense,  John  i.  17.  The 
ten  commandments  are  called  the 
law,  or  commandntent :  nay,  some-  ^ 
times  the  last  six  are  so  called.  Jam. 
ii.  11.  Kev.  xxii.  14.  Rom.  ii.  25. 
and  vii.  7—8.  and  xiii.  8.  The  com- 
mandment of  loving  one  another,  is 
old,  as  it  was  contained  in  the  moral  I 
law  ever  since  the  creation  ;  and  it 
is  new,  as  enjoined  afresh  by  our  Sa- 
viour, as  exemplified  in  his  life,  and 
enforced  with  the  new  motive  of  his 
dying  love,  1  John  ii,  7,8.  and  John 
xiii.  34,  The  whole  constitution  of 
the  covenant  between  God  and  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  rites  of  worship 
thereto  belonging,  are  called  a  law, 
or  la%v  of  ordinances,  and  a  carnal 
copmQndm^U  i  asj  by  the  authority 
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of  God,  so  many  rites,  especially  re- 
lating to  carnal  sacrifices,  washings, 
and  the  like,  were  therein  required, 
Heb.  X.  1.  and  vii.  16,   Eph.  ii.  15. 
The  five  books  of  Moses  are  called 
tiie  law,  as  they  abound  with  the  re- 
quirements and  prohibitions  of  God, 
Mai.  iv.  4.  Matt.  v.  17.  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Old  Testament  is 
called  a  laiv,  John  x.  34.  and  xv. 
25.  1  Cor.  iv.  21.     The  whole  word 
of  God  is  called  a  law,  statutes,  &c. 
as  it  is  the  sole  rule  of  our  faith  and 
practice.  Psalm  i.  2.  and  xix.  7 — 8. 
The   doctrines    of  the    gospel  are 
called  a  law,  and  the  laiv  of  faith; 
they  teach  and  instruct  men;  and, 
when  believed  by  them,  they  strongly 
influence  to  holy  obedience,  Isa.  ii. 
3.  and  xlii.  4.  Rom.  iii.  27.  and  they 
are  a  perfect  law  of  liberty,  proclaim 
a  perfect  deliverance  and  redemp- 
tion to  us  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  produce  a  free  obedience  to  him ; 
or,  this  perfect  law  of  liberty  may  be 
taken  for  the  law  as  a  rule  in  the 
hand  of  Christ,  which  is  pleasant  to 
the  saints,  James  i.  25.  and  ii.  12. 
The  lav)  may  sometimes  denotfe  mens' 
observance  of  God's  commandments, 
as  that  corresponds  to  the  law  im- 
posed in  the  scripture,  or  impressed 
on  the  heart,  Rom.  iii.  21.  Gal.  iii. 
II.    Phil.  iii.    11.      The  command- 
ments of  men,  were  the  tradriioiis  of 
the  Jewish  elders.  Matt.  xv.  9.   The 
commandments,    by  willingly  walk- 
ing  after  which    the    Jews  ruined 
themselves,  and  the  statutes  not  good 
given  to  them,  were  the  idolatrous 
laws  of  Jeroboam,  Omri,  and  Ahab, 
requiring  them  to  worship  the  gold- 
en calves,   Baal,   &c.   Hos.  v.    11. 
Ezek.  XX.  25.  Mic.  vi.  16. 
The  commandments    and   word   of 
God,  are  a  law  ordained  to  life,  and 
are  statutes  of  life.    In  believing  and 
obeying  these,  we  receive  life  spi- 
ritual, and  are  prepared  for  life  eter- 
nal, Rom.  vii.  10.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  15. 
One  is  without  the  law,   when  not 
l?ound  by  the  law,   1  Cor.  ix.  21.  or 
when  he  is  without  the  knowledge 
of  it,  and  destitute  of  the  experience 
of  its  convincing  pow^r  on  the  con- 


science, Rom.  ii.  12.  and  vii.  8,  9. 
or  when  he  has  not  the  word  of  God 
revealed  to  him,  Rom.  ii.  14.  Those 
UTider  the  laiv,  are  either  Jews  under 
the  ceremonial,  or  sinners  under  the 
curse  of  the  broken  law.  By  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;  by  our 
conscience,  comparing  our  disposi- 
tions and  conduct  with  the  commands 
and  prohibitions  of  the  divine  lawy 
our  sinfulness  is  perceived,  Rom.  iii. 
20.  One  through  the  law,  is  dead 
to  the  law;  dies,  when  the  command- 
ment comes  home  in  its  convincing 
power  on  his  conscience.  Through 
its  convincing  force  men  are  made 
to  give  up  all  expectations  of  life  by 
their  own  works,  and  flee  to  Jesus 
for  relief.  Gal.  ii.  19.  Rom.  vii.  9." 
The  law  is  the  strength  of  sin;  the 
law  occasionally  irritates  the  cor- 
ruption of  mens'  nature,  they  being 
offended  with  the  strictness  of  its 
precepts,  and  the  terrible  nature  of 
its  curse;  and  its  curse  binds  them' 
over  to  endure  the  punishment  of" 
their  sin,  Rom.  vi.  21.  The  latLt\ 
worketh  tvrath;  it  occasionally  stirs 
up  our  corrupt  heart  to  rage  against 
God  more  and  more,  Rom.  iv.  15. 
This  law  has  dominion  over  a  man  asr 
long  as  it  or  he  liveth.  Wheh  we?' 
are  not  united  to  Jesus  as  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness, 4t  constant-^ 
ly  demands  perfect  obedience,  under 
pain  of  eternal  wrath,  and  full  satis- 
faction for  the  crimes  we  have  al-- 
ready  committed,  Rom.  vii.  2.  One 
is  dead  to  the  law,  and  redeemed  from 
under  it,  by  the  body  or  mediation: 
of  Christ,  when,  united  to  him,  jus- 
tified, and  fixed  in  a  new  covenant 
state,  Rom.  vii.  4-  and  vi.  14.  Gal. 
iv.  4,  5.  The  law  is  not  made  for  U* 
righteous  ?nan ;  it  is  not  made  for  him 
as  a  covenant  to  territy,  and  con- 
demn him  :  but  the  law  is  good,  if  a 
man  use  it  lawfully ;  if  he  improv'e- 
it,  to  drive  him  to  Jesus  Christ;  and 
as  a  rule  to  direct  him  how  to  walk 
in  Christ,  1  Tira.  i.  8,  9.  The  laia 
entered,  that  the  offence  might  a- 
bound ;  the  publishing  of  the  law, 
moral  or  ceremonial,  from  Sinai,  did, 
not  take  awav  sin,  but  mightily  tend-. 
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edpto  discover  it,  Rom.  v.  20.  It 
was  added  because  of  transgression ; 
i.  e.  the  cererfionidl  law.  Some  think 
that  this  law  was  inflicted  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  the  national  sin  of  idola- 
try, Exod.  xxxii.  1.  at  least  the  more 
gi:ievous  parts  of  it;  and  the  whole  of 
it  was  a  prophetic  type  of  Christ.  The 
7»oral  law  was  added  to  the  promise, 
tp  discover  and  restrain  transgressi- 
ons, to  convince  men  of  their  guilt 
jind  need  of  the  promise,  and  give 
some  checlf.  to  sin,  Gal.  iii.  17 — 19. 
The  law  is  a  schQolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  Chfifit ;  the  ceremonial  law  point- 
ed him  out,  and  led  to  him  as  the 
end  and  antitype  of  all  its  rites  ;  the 
moral  law,  applied  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  induces  us  to  flee  to  Jesus, 
to  obtain  in  him  that  righteousness 
which  it  requires,  and  escape  that 
wr^th  which  it  demninceth.  Gal.  iv. 
/  24-.  God  puts  hi^  Uvtu  into  viens' 
liff(i7ts,  and  writes  it  in  their  inward 
^r4^i  iVh^n,  by  the  powerful  cippli- 
q9fij>H  ^f  his  word,  he  sanctifies  their 
i^atjure,  Heb.  viii.  10.  and  x.  16. 
'J'he  luip.  of  the  spirif  of  life  in  Christ 
t^^USy  9fia-kes  free  frQi/i-jhff  law  of  sin 
o«q[  dtqth.  The  go§p04,  powerfully 
^pj^i^d  .byjhe  qitf<?)i(enlng.  Spirit  of 
Cl>FiSiie:fwes  us  irom^^he  streijgth  of 
&^n  ;  the  energy,  of  the  Holy  Gho§t,: 
uniting  ug.. to  Ji^sys  Christ,  frees -uS; 
from  the  corruption  of  our  nature,; 
Eom.  viii.  2,  Precept  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line,  &c.  imports,  instruc- 
tions given  in  small  portions,  and  of- 
ten repeated,  as  to  children  weak  in 
qapacity,  Isa.  xxviji.  10. 
.  LA\yjFUt,  agreeable  to  l^w.  All 
things  arp  luivful,^  but  all  things  are 
Tiot  expe^dient:  it  is  lawful,  simply 
considered!  to  eat  anv  kind  of  pro- 
vision ;  but  it  may  be  so  circumstan- 
tiated as  not  to  promote  tbe  edifi- 
q&tion  of  others,  1  Cor.  vi;  12.  In 
his  trance,  Paul  heard  things  which 
were  not  laiifulto  beuif^red;  so  mys- 
terious and  grand,  that'. it  was  not 
proper  to  declare  them  rto  men  in 
their  embodied  state,  as  they  could 
not  be  profited  thereby,  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 
Lawgiver.  God  is  a  luivgircr; 
he  is  the  only  Lord  of  our  consci- 


ence ;  whose  mere  willi  binds  it  t(» 
obedience;  he  being  absolutely  su- 
preme and  infallible.     Moses  was  a 
lawgiroer;  by  him  God  gave  his  systeok; 
of  laws  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  law  is 
called  his,   and  he  is  said  to  give\ 
its  commandments,  Numb.  xxi.  W*^ 
Deut.  xxxiii.  31.  David  and  his  suc^:i; 
cessors  in  rule,  are  called  laxvgivert;:', 
they  had  power  of  enacting  laws.  for. 
the  civil  government  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Psal.  Ix.  7.     i 

Lawyer,  an  explainer  of  the: 
Jewish  laws.  The  lawyers  were  ge- 
nerally enemies  to  our  Saviour  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  rejected  thecoun-.. 
sel  of  God. against  themselves,,  and: 
were  condemned  by  him  for  bind- 
ing heavier  burdens  on  others  than 
themselves  chose  to  beari  Tit.  iii.  13.. 
Matt.  xxii.  35.  Luke  yiiv  SOs.  :and 
xi.  45—52.  ,:.       •   ?  ••M^  ■    ■ 

LAZARUS,  the  help  of  God,  to- 
gether with  his  sister^ Martha  and 
Mary,  dwelt  in  Bethany.  "Jesus 
sometimes  lodged  in  their  house.? 
One  time  when  he  was  there,  Mar- 
tha, the,, elder  sister,  was  extremely 
CsreUd tobave  him  handsomely  en- 
tertained. She  complained  to  him, 
that  Mary,  who  earnestly  attended 
his  instructions,  did  not  assist  her. 
JesLis  told  her,  that  she  herself  was 
too  attentive  to  unnecessary  things, 
whJlerthe  one  thing,  of  securing  e- 
twVJal  salvation,  was  alone  absolute- 
ilyihe«dful ;  and  that  Mary  had  cho- 
sen the  good  part  of  an  interest  in> 
and  fellowship  with,  God,  which 
should  never  be  taken  from  her, 
Luke  X.  38—42.  Not  many  months- 
before  our  Saviour's  death,  Lazarus 
fell  dangerously  sick  :  his  sisters  sent 
to  Jesus,  who  was  then  beyond  Jor- 
dan, to  CGsme  with  all  expedition  to 
cure  him.  Upon  hearing  of  it,  Jesus' 
told  his  disciples  that  this  sickness;' 
would  not  shut  up  Lazarus  in  the> 
state  of  the  dead,  but  tend  to  the 
signal  illustration  of  the.  glory  of  God, 
That  the  intended  miracle  might  h^ 
the  more  noted,  Jesus  staid  two  days 
longer  where  he  was,  till  Lazarus 
was  actually  dead.  He  then  told 
tlig  disciples,  that  their  friend  Laza-  ■ 
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ru5  slept,  he  roeant,  in  death ;  and 
that  he  went  to  awake  him.  Tiio- 
raas,  imaginihg  that  he  spoke  of 
common  sleep,  replied,  that  if  Laza- 
rus had  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep,  it 
\yas  a  good  sign  that  the  principal 
danger  of  the  fever  was  over.  Jesus 
then  told  them  plainly,  that  Lazarus 
was  actually  dead;  On  the  4th  day 
after  his  death,  and  when  he  had 
been  for  some  time  interred,  Jesus 
came  to  Bethany. 

Martha,  hearing  that  he  was  at  hand, 
met  him,  and,  inattentive  to  his  om- 
nipotent power,  suggested,  that  had 
he  been  present,  her  brother  had  not 
died.  ,  Jesus  told  her,  her  brother 
should  be  raised  from  the  dead.     She 
told  him,  that  she  knew  he  would  be 
raised  at  the  last  day.    Jesus  replied, 
that  as  himself  was  the  resurrection 
and  life,  he  could  raise  him  when  he 
pleased:  and  upon  Jesus's  asking  if 
she  believed  this  ?  she  replied,  that 
she  believed  he  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.    Martha  went 
in,  and  informed  Mary,  that  Jesus, 
the  Master,  was  come,  and  called  for 
her:    Mary  went  forth,  and  the  Jews 
imagined  she  was  going  to  her  bro- 
th^'s.  grave   to   weep.     Mary  met 
our  Saviour  all  in  tears,  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  said.  If  he  had  been  pre- 
I  sent)  her  brother  had  not  died  !  When 
j  he  saw  what  grief  she  and  the  Jews 
I  who  came  with  her  were  oppressed 
j  with,  and  what  miseries  sin  had  sub- 
[  jccted  men  to,  he  affectionately  groan- 
!  ed  in  himself,  and  asked  where  Laza- 
iruswasburied  ?  The  Jews  present  ob- 
serving him  weep,  said,  Behold,  how 
jhe  loved  him  !  and  added.  Could  not 
ftliis  man,    who  opened  the  eyes   of 
[the  blind,  have  prevented  his  friend's 
Ideath  ?     After  coming  to  the  grave, 
|he  ordered  them  to  remove  the  stone 
|from  the  mouth  of  it.     This  Martha 
j  was  averse  to,  and  objected,  that  now 
|her  brother's  smell  would  be  very 
joffensive,  as  he  had  been  dead  four 
|days.     Jesiis  admonished  her  to  be- 
I'ieve,  and  she   should  quickly  see  a 
Idisplay  of  the  glorious  power  of  God. 
After  thanking  his  Father  for  hearing 
him  always,  he  bid  Lazarus  come 


forth.  The  dead  body  immediately 
started  up  alive,  and  Jesus  ordered 
those  present  to  take  off  his  grave 
clothes,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
walk.  This  noted  miracle,  wrought 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so 
enraged  the  Jewish  rulers,  that  they 
resolved  to  murder  both  Jesus  and 
Lazarus,  that  the  report  of  it  might 
be  stopt.  Six  days  before  his  cru- 
cifixion, Jesus  lodged  again  in  the 
house  of  Lazarus.  Lazarus  sat  at  the 
table,  Martha  served,  and  Mary,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  Judas,  anointed 
our  Saviour's  head.  Jesus  vindicat- 
ed her  conduct,  and  told  his  disciples, 
that  this  deed  of  her's  should,  to  her 
honour,  be  divulged  through  the 
whole  world,  John  xi.  and  xii.  1  to 
8.  Matt.xxvi.6-13.  Mark xiv.  3-9, 
Lazarus,  the  name  of  the  poor 
man  in  Christ's  parable.  He  is  re^ 
presented  as  covered  with  ulcers  ;  as 
laid  at  a  rich  man's  gate,  and  in  vain 
begging  for  some  of  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  as 
having  his  sores  licked  by  the  dogs  ; 
and,  in  fine,  as  dying,  and  carried 
by  angels  into  the  heavenly  state. 
Soon  after,  according  to  the  parable, 
the  rich  man  died,  and  was  buried  ; 
but  his  soul  being  tormented  in  hell, 
he,  seeing  Abraham  and  Lazarus  a- 
far  off,  in  glory,  begged  that  Abra- 
ham would  send  Lazarus  to  dip  his 
finger  in  water,  and  cool  the  tip  of 
his  tongue.  Abraham  bid  him  re- 
member that  Lazarus  in  his  lifetime 
had  been  afflicted,  but  was  now  com- 
forted; and  that  himself  had  enjoy- 
ed his  prosperity,  and  was  now  tor- 
mented; and  told  him,  that  there  was 
no  passing  from  the  heavenly  state  to 
the  infernal  regions.  The  rich  man 
then  begged  that  Lazarus  might  be 
sent  to  his  five  brethren,  to  waru 
them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come : 
but  this  was  also  refused,  as  one's  re- 
turn from  the  dead  could  be  no  more 
effectual  to  convince  them  than  the 
inspired  writings  which  they  had, 
Lukexvi.  19—31. 
This  parable  or  history  is  formed  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  Jewish  church  at 
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that  time.  It  informs  us  of  these 
three  things;  first,  that  from  mens' 
prosperous  or  adverse  condition  in 
this  life,  there  is  no  judgment  to  be 
made  concerning  their  condition  in 
the  next ;  for  the  happiness  of  men 
here,  is  often  exchanged  for  misery 
hereafter.  Solomon  has  long  since 
observed,  that  no  man  knows  either 
the  love  or  hatred  of  God  by  all 
that  is  before  him,  Eccles.  xi.  1.  Se- 
condly, whatever  alteration  is  made 
in  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its 
departure  from  the  body,  it  shall  be 
thenceforth  for  ever  unchangeable : 
and,  thirdly,  that  every  man  may  be 
sure  of  this  from  scripture;  and  they 
•who  are  not  satisfied  with  what  the 
scripture  says  to  prove  this,  will  ne- 
ver be  satisfied,  though  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead  to  assure  them  of 
it.  The  many  who  conversed  with 
Lazarus  after  lie  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  were  not  convinced,  is  a  won- 
derful proof  of  this  truth. 

LEAD,  a  coarse  and  heavy,  but 
useful,  metal,  from  which  an  oil  and 
spirit,  somewhat  like  vinegar,  is 
sometimes  extracted,  and  with  the 
ore  of  which  silver  is  ordinarily  mix- 
ed.- It  seems,  that  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Job,  it  was  used  in  engraving, 
and  that  they  poured  it  into  the  in- 
cisions of  the  characters,  for  the  last- 
ing continuance  thereof.  Job  xix.  24. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Midianites, 
not  long  after,  had  considerable 
quantities  of  it  among  them.  Numb. 
xxxi.  22.  The  Tyrians  had  plenty 
©fit  from  Tarshish,  Ezek.  xxvii.  12. 
The  Jews  were  as  had,  much  aboun- 
ing  in  guilt  and  corruption,  and  ea- 
sily melted  and  afflicted  in  the  fire 
of  God's  wrath,  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20. 
Great  wickedness,  or  the  judgments 
of  God  on  account  of  it,  on  tlie  Jews 
or  Chaldeans,  are  likened  to  a  talent 
of  lead  on  the  mouth  of  an  ephah, 
Zech.  V.  7,  8. 

To  Lead,  (1.)  To  direct,  Psal. 
xxxi.  3.  (2.)  To  govern,  conduct, 
Psal.  Ixxx.  1 .  (3.)  To  seduce,  draw 
into  error  and  wickedness,  2  Tim. 
iii.  6.  God  led  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  symbol  of  his  pre- 


sence, in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  that  di- 
rected their  motions,  Psal.  cxxxvi. 
16.  Isa.  Ixiii.  12.  and  leads  his  peo- 
ple in  every  age,  by  the  direction, 
and  drawing  influence  of  his  word. 
Spirit,  and  providence,  Psal.  xliii.  3.' 
His  goodness  leads  men  to  repent- 
ance ;  it  points  forth  the  duty  and 
advantage  thereof;  and  is  calculat- 
ed to  stir  up  men  to  bewail  their  of- 
fence of  God,  so  gracious  and  kind,' 
Rom.  ii.  4.  Jesus  is  a  leader,  who' 
by  his  authoritative  word,  holy  Spirit, 
and  exemplary  pattern,  teacheth 
them  how  to  walk  and  act,  Isa.  Iv.  4. 
The  Holy  Ghost  leads  men ;  by  ap-- 
plying  the  word  of  God  to ^  their 
heart,  and  by  his  directive  and  draw- 
ing influence,  he  enables  them  to- 
walk  aright  in  the  path  of  holiness, 
Rom.viii.  14.  Gal.  v.  18.  Ministers' 
are  leaders,  by  their  directive  and 
exciting  doctrines,  and  by  their  ex- 
emplary practice ;  and  magistrates 
are  such,  by  their  laws,  and  the  pat-' 
tern  of  their  conduct,  Isa.  ix.  16. 
The  chiefs  of  a  class,  or  army,  are' 
their  leaders,  who  direct  and  govern 
them,   1  Chron.  xii.  27.  and  xiii.  1. 

LEAF,  there  are  leaves  of  trees, 
of  books,  or  doors.  Gen.  viii.  11. 
Jer.  xxxvi.  23.  1  Kings  vi.  34.' 
Some  think  that  Adam  and  Eve's^ 
first  clothing  of  Jig-leaves,  was  an 
emblem  of  our  self-righteousness,i 
which  must  be  put  off,  to  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus,  our  glorious  sacrifice. 
Gen.  iii.  7.  A  profession  of  the  true 
religion  is  called  leaves;  it  is  very- 
adorning  and  beautiful,  and  is  a 
blessed  mean  of  bringing  others  to 
Christ  for  the  cure  and  health  of  their 
soul,  Psal.  i.  5.  Jer.  xvii.  9.  Ezek. 
xlvii.  12.  Matt,  xxi  19.  Prosperity 
is  likened  to  a  leaf;  how  comely 
and  pleasant  for  awhile !  but  howl 
quickly  it  withers  and  perisheth' 
away!  Dan.  iv.  12,  14.  To marlc 
his  troubled,  restless,  and  comfortless[ 
condition.  Job  compares  himself  10= 
a  tossed  leaf  and  dry  stubble,  Job  xiil.i 
25.  To  fall,  or  fade  as  a  leaf,  is  to! 
be  destroyed,  or  lose  every  good  ap- 
pearance, easily  and  suddenly,  Isa^ 
xxxiv.  4.  and  Ixiv.  6. 
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LEAGUE,  a  covenant,  or  so- 
lemn agreement  for  peace,  protec- 
tion, assistance,  or  subjection,  be- 
tween nations,  or  between  princes 
andpeople.  Josh.  ix.  11- — 16.  2 Sam. 
V.  3.  1  Kings  V.  12.  and  xv.  17. 
Jfter  the  league  made  with  Antiochiis 
Epiphanes,  he  ivrought  deceitfully; 
after  a  covenant  of  friendship  with 
Demetrius,  his  nephew,  the  true 
heir,  he  deceitfully  procured  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  to  himself:  after  a 
covenant  of  friendship  with  fiis  other 
nephew,  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt, 
he  deceitfully  invaded  that  country, 
to  seize  it  for  himself,  Dan.  xi.  Q3. 
To  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field,  fowls,  or  beasts,  is,  by  virtue  of 
an  interest  in  God^s  covenant  of 
peace,  to  be  secured  by  him  who  is 
their  proprietor  and  manager,  from 
receiving  any  hurt  by  them.  Job.  v. 
23.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.  Hos.  ii.  18. 
_  LEAH,  iveary,  tired.   See  Jacob. 

LEAN.  An  animal  body  is  lean, 
when  there  is  so  little  flesh  that  the 
bones  stick  out.  Gen.  xli.  3,  4,  A 
land  is  lean,  when  it  is  a  poor  bar- 
ren soil,  and  produces  httle  of  what 
is  useful.  Numb.  xiii.  20.  A  soul  is 
lean,  when  destitute  of  the  grace  and 
comfort  of  God's  Spirit,  and  so  ren- 
dered unsightly  in  his  presence,  and 
incapable  to  fulfil  his  service,  Psal. 
cvi.  15.  Persons  poor  and  debased 
in  this  world,  and  poor  in  their  own 
eyes,  are  called  lean  cattle,  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  20.  Jacob's  fat  flesh  became 
lean,  when  his  once  numerous  and 
wealthy  posterity  were  reduced  to  a 
1  small  number,  and  rendered  misera- 
ble, by  the  Assyrians  overturning  the 
I  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  al- 
Imost  ruining  that  of  Judah,  Jsa. 
jxvii.  4.  My  leanness!  my  leanness! 
Wo  unto  me  /  Their  wickedness  in 
the  time  of  He^ekiah,  and  after  the 
'death  of  Josiah,  and  forty  years  after 
iChrist,  brought  fearful  and  wasting 
ijudgments  of  sword,  famine,  and 
Ipestilence,  on  the  Hebrews ;  and  still 
{uhey  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  as 
jto  both  spirituals  ?ind  temporals,  Isa. 
xxiv,  16,  God  %Qi\i  leanness  ox\  Sex\- 
i^acherib's  fat  ones,  when  his  cap^- 


tains  and  valiant  men,  to  the  num- 
ber of  185,000,  were  destroyed  by 
an  angel  in  one  night,  and  but  a 
small  part  of  his  army  left,  Isa.  x.  16. 

To  LEAN,  to  rest  upon  a  staff,  pil- 
lar, or  supporting  assistant,  Heb.  xi. 
21.  Judg.  xvi.  26.  To  lean,  in  the 
metaphoric  language,  signifies,  to 
trust  or  depend  upon  any  person  or 
thing  for  assistance  or  comfort,  2 
Kings  xviii.  21.  Saints  lean  upon 
Christ,  when,  trusting  in  his  word, 
they  depend  on  him  for  righteousness 
and  strength,  and  delight  themselves 
in  his  love.  Song  viii.  5.  Hypocrites 
lean  on  the  Lord,  when  they  profess 
a  strong  attachment  to  his  truths, 
ordinances,  and  ways,  and  expect 
that  he  will  shew  thein  singular  fa- 
vours and  deliverances,  Mic.  iii.  11. 
Men  lean  to  their  own  understanding, 
when,  without  seriously  consulting 
of  God,  they  trust  to  their  own  wis- 
dom and  prudence  to  direct  their 
management,  Prov.  iii.  5.  They  lean 
on  their  house,  when  they  depend  on 
the  increase  and  continuance  of  their 
children  and  wealth  to  be  the  por- 
tion and  comfort  of  their  soul.  Job 
viii.  15. 

LEAP,  SKIP,  to  jump  to  and  fro, 
especially  to  express  joy,  Jer.  xlviii. 
27.  Acts  iii.  8.  To  move,  or  march 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  speed; 
so  the  Danites  leapt  from  Bashan, 
when  they,  by  a  speedy  marcli, 
seized  on  Laish,  on  the  north  border 
of  Bashan,  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  The 
lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing. 
Many  lame  and  dumb  persons  were, 
to  their  great  joy,  perfectly  healed 
by  Jesus  and  his  apostles :  and  many, 
by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  have 
the  maladies  of  their  soul  removed, 
and  are  made  joyful  in  the  Lord,  Isa. 
XXXV.  6.  By  God's  assistance,  David 
leapt  over  a  ivall;  he  surmounted 
great  difficulties,  and  took  strong 
towers  and  fenced  cities,  Psal.  xviii, 
29.  Those  who  leaped  on  the  threshold, 
were  either  such  as  irreverently  en- 
tered the  courts  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
entered  the  temple  of  idols,  as  Da- 
gon's  priests  did,  by  jumping  over 
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tlie  threshold ;  or  who,  by  violence  or 
theft,  got  into  peoples*  houses,  and 
returning  with  their  ill-gotten  goods, 
joyfully  jumped  in  at  their  masters' 
doors,  Zeph.  i.  9. — ^The  possessed 
person  leapt  upon  tlie  sons  of  Sceva, 
and  violently  attacked  them.  Acts 
xix.  16. 

LEARN,  (1.)  To  get  the  know- 
ledge of  things  by  hearing  or  ob- 
serving, 1  Cor.  xiv.  31.  Psal.  cxix. 
71.  (2.)  To  imitate,  -to  follow  as  a 
pattern,  Psal.  cvi.  35.  Matt.  xi.  29. 
(3.)  To  take  heed,  1  Tim.  i.  20, 
(4.)  To  know  the  sentimentof  others. 
Gal.  iii.  2.  (5.)  To  practice,  Psal. 
cvi.  35.  Christ  learned  obedience,  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered;  by  his 
sufferings  he  experimentally  felt  what 
they  were;  and  improved  them  all  to 
excite  his  holy  manhood  to  fulfil  the 
obedience  required  of  him,  Heb.  v. 
8.  None  besides  the  witnesses  for 
Christ,  cmdd  learn  their  new  song ; 
none  but  saints  can  heartily  ascribe 
all  salvation  and  glory  to  God  and 
the  Lamb.  None  of  the  Papists  can 
join  in  pure  gospel-worship,  where 
all  the  glory  of  our  salvation  is  as- 
cribed to  Jesus  alone;  because  they 
makeangels  and  saints  sharers  there- 
of, as  if  they  were  mediators  along 
with  him.  Rev.  xiv.  3.  Some  are  ever 
learning,  and  yet  never  come  to. the 
knowledge  of  truth  ;  have  long  the 
jneans  of  instruction,  and  profess  to 
use  them,  and  yet  never  have  any 
solid  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
2  Tim.  iii.  7. 

LEASING,  falsehood,  lies,  Psal. 
IV.  2.  and  v.  6. 

LEAST,  (l.)The  smallest  quan- 
tity. Numb.  xi.  32.  (2.)  Such  as  are 
meanest,  of  lowest  rank,  value,  and 
usefulness,  Judg.  vi.  15,  Eph.  iii.  8. 
(3.)  Most  humble  and  self-debased, 
Luice  ix.  48.  The  wilful  breaker  of 
the  least  of  God's  commandments, 
shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  i.  e.  shall  be  of  little  use  or 
esteem  in  the  visible  church ;  and, 
without  repentance,  shall  never  be 
admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
Matt.  V.  19. 

To  LEAVE,  ( 1  •)  To  depart  from, 


Jobivi,  18.  to  cease  dwelling  with. 
Gen.  ii.  24.  to  cease  insisting  further 
on,  Heb.  vi.  ] .  (2. )  To  let  remain  be- 
hind. Lev.  vii.  15.  Exod.  xvi.  19. 
Joel  ii.  14.  God  never  leaves  liis 
people  without  his  sensible  presence 
and  comfort,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
grieved  by  some  evil  indulged,  or 
good  omitted;  nor  will  he  ever  leave 
or  forsake  tliem,  except  they  forsake 
him  as  their  God,  Saviour,  and  por-> 
tion,  Psal.  cxli.  8.  Heb.  xiii.  5» 
I  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  Dying  parents 
leave  their  fatherless  children  to  God, 
when,  by  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  faith,  they  commit  them  to  his 
care,  and  trust  in  his  promise,  that 
he  will  preserve,  direct,  aad  provide 
for  them,  Jer.  xlix.  11. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  doughy  but 
especially  what  is  salted  and  soured 
for  fermenting.  Such  bread  as  was 
made  of  dough  unsoured,  and  unfer- 
mented,  v/as  called  unleavened ;  and 
what  was  made  of  fermented  dough, 
was  called  leavened,  Exod.  xii.  15. 
Leaven,  in  a  figurative  sense,  denotes 
doctrines,  whether  true  or  false  ;  be- 
cause as  leaven  changes  and  traps- 
forms  into  its  own  nature  what  is 
mixed  up  with  it,  so  does  true  or 
false  doctrine  affect  the  conduct. — 
Thus  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  grar- 
dually  prevails  to  reform  and  convert 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  the 
work  of  inward  grace,  which  gra- 
dually prevails  in,  and  assimilates 
the  heart  of  men  into  its  own  like- 
ness. Matt.  xiii.  33.  (2.)  The  cor- 
rupt glosses  on  the  scripture,  or  vain 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
ducees,  and  Herodians,  and  their  cor- 
rupt examples,  whereby  many  were 
infected.  Matt.  xvi.  6,  12.  (3.) 
Scandal,  and  scandalous  sinners,  who 
infect  and  cast  a  blot  on  the  church, 
1  Cor.  V.  6.  (4.)  Malice,  hypocri- 
sy, and  the  like  corruptions  in  the 
heart,  which  exceedingly  defile  u^, 
and  render  us  infectious  to  others, 
1  Cor.  V.  7.^— To  commemorate  Is- 
rael's hasty  departure  from  Egypti 
without  having  time  to  leaven  their 
dough,  they  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  kdvat  at  the  passover-feaat^ 
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or'  to  offer  it  on  God's  altar,  in 
any  of  their  meat-oflerings.  Did 
this  signify,  that  in  our  whole  wor- 
ship of  God,  we  ought  to  beware  of 
the  infecting  influence  of  our  sin- 
ful corruption,  and  to  act  with  sin- 
cerity and  truth?  Exod.  xii.  15—10. 
Lev.  ii.  II.  Amos  iv.  5.  1  Cor.  v.  8. 
A  portion  of  leavened  bread  was  al- 
lowed in  thank-offerings,  tliough  it 
was  not  put  on  the  altar;  and  might 
hint,  that  our  grateful  service  of  God 
may  be  accepted,  though  mingled 
with  imperfection,  Lev,  vii.  13. — 
Two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  were 
required  in  the  festival-offering  of 
pentecost,  perhaps  to  denote  the 
spreading  influence  of  the  gospel, 
and  (he  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  new-testament  church.  Lev. 
;cxiii.  17.    . 

LEBANON,  iclute,  or  the  moon,  a 
famed  mountain  in  the  south  of  Sy- 
ria, and  north  of  Canaan.  When 
taken  at  large,  it  is  about  300  miles 
in  circumference,  and  consists  of  two 
large  mountains,  Lebanon  or  Liba- 
nus,  and  Antilibanus.  According  to 
the  ancients,  these  mountains  lay 
east  ^;nd  west ;  but  the  moderns  say, 
that  they  lie  south  and  north  :  Leba- 
non on  the  west  side,  and  Antiliba- 
nus on  the  east,  with  Hollow  Syria, 
QT  the  pleasant  valley  of  Lebanon, 
between  them.  Josh.  xi.  17.  Ac- 
cording to  Calmet,  mount  Lebanon 
is  shaped  Uke  a  horse-shoe,  with  its 
opening  towards  the  north.  It  be- 
gins about  ten  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  well  northward  in 
Syria,  and  runs  south  till  almost  over 
against  Zidon,  then  turns  eastward 
on  the  north  frontiers  of  Galilee,  and 
lastly,  turns  northward,  running  as 
far  as  Laodicea  Scabiosa,  in  Syria. 
But  according  to  Maundrel  and  Re- 
land,  the  valley  between  the  two 
mountains  is  much  more  long  and 
narrow  than  Calmet's  representation 
will  allow  of.  But  the  truth  is,  tra- 
vellers are  in  so  much  danger  from 
the  wild  beasts  that  haunt  it,  and 
from  the  scarcely  tamer  Arabs  that 
rove  about  it,  that  they  dare  not 
search  it  with  such  care  and  delibera- 
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lion  as  an  exact  description  would 
require.  Li  Lebanon,  it  is  said,  four 
mountains  do,  as  it  were,  rise  one 
above  another  ;  the  first  has  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  excellent  for  vines ;  the  se- 
cond is  barren  ;  the  third  enjoys  an 
almost  perpetual  spring  ;  the  fourth 
is  often,  but  not  always,  covered 
with  snow.  This  mountain  is  thought 
to  be  higher  than  the  Pyrenees  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  or  the  Alps 
between  the  east  of  France  and  Ita- 
ly. The  vines  in  the  lower  parts  of 
it,  and  the  cedars  on  the  top  of  it, 
which  were  anciently  very  numer- 
ous, but  now  reduced  to  a  few,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant. But  vast  numbers  of  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  wild  beasts,  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  walk  on,  Hos. 
xiv.  5 — 7.  Song  iv.  8,  11.  and  v.  IS. 
The  springs  in  it,  and  the  water  that 
descended  from  it  in  the  rivers  of 
Jordan,  and  Eleutherus,  Abana,  and 
Pharphar,  that  run  to  the  southward, 
and  in  the  rivers  ol'  Kossian,  Cadi- 
chas,  and  Abvali,  that  run  west  or 
north,  are  fine  water,  Jer.  xviii.  14. 
IMoscs  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  Le- 
banon, but  was  only  allowed  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  it,  I)eut.  iii.  23.  and 
XXX Iv.  From  Lebanon,  Solomon  had 
his  wood  for  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple and  other  structures:  from  Le- 
banon, the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  had 
their  wood  for  shipping  and  build- 
ing :  from  Lebanon,  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldeans  had  a  great  part  of 
the  wood  they  used  in  their  sieges  of 
the  cities  of  Syria,  Canaan,  and  Phe- 
nicia  :  but  all  its  wood  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  burn  one  sacrifice  that 
could  truly  expiate  sin,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
9.  Hab.  ii.  17.  Isa.  xl.  16.  The  toiwr 
of  Lebanon,  looking  towards  Damas- 
cus, was  perhaps  a  castle  built  by 
David  or  Solomon,  at  the  south-east 
of  Lebanon,  to  awe  the  Syrians;  if 
it  M'as  not  rather  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  a  stately  structure 
at  Jerusalem,  mostly  built  with  ce- 
dars from  Lebanon,  Song  vii.  4.  1 
Kings  vii.  2.  At  present,  a  kind  of 
Popish  monks,  called  Maronites, 
!  dwell  about  the  lower  parts  of  Lc- 
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feanon,  in  circumstances  sufficiently 
wretched.     Wild  Arabs,  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  sect  of  Ali,  swarm  almost 
every  where  in  it.      Here  also,  I 
think  in  the  western  parts  of  it,  dwell 
the  Druses,  who  are  said  to  be  chief- 
ly the  remains  of  the  European  croi- 
sades,  that  went  to  these  parts  in 
the  1 1th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  for 
the  recovery  of  theHoly  Land.  They 
are  baptized,   and  are  exceedingly 
opposed  to  the  Jews  and  Mahome- 
tans, and   have   hiherto   refused   to 
submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  them  have  little  more  reli- 
gion than   the    wild  beasts  •  among 
"whom,  they  dwell,  .allowing  of  lewd- 
ness with  m'others^   sisters,*  daugh- 
ters, &c.  ,^ 
Jesus  Christ,  .and  his  church,  are  li- 
kened to  Lebanon,  for  their  spiritual 
comeliness,  and  their  fragrancy  and 
fruitfulness,  Psal.lxxii.  16.  Isa.xxxv. 
2.  and  Ix,  13.  Hos.  xiv.5-7.     Jeru- 
salem, and  the  temple  in  it,  are  call- 
ed Lebanon,   because  much  built  of 
the    cedars   of  Lebanon : '  and   Uie 
houses  of  Jerusalem  were  so  many 
and  high,  as  to  resemble  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  Hab.  ii.  17.  Zeph.  xi.  1. 
Ezek.  xvii.  3.  Jer.  xxii.  23.      Sen- 
nacherib's  army,  and  the   Assyrian 
.empire,    are  called   Lebanon.     How 
great    was    once    their    glory    and 
strength  !  but  how  cut  down  at  last 
by  the  axe  of  God's  judgments !   Isa. 
X.  34.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  15,  16.     '  Lc- 

*  banon  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful 

*  field,  and  tlie  fruitful  field  be  es- 

*  teemed  a  forest:'  the  Gentile  na- 
tions shall  become  a  flourishing 
church,  and  the  Jews  shall  be  cast 
out,  and  live  without  God,  without 
Christ,  and  without  hope  in  the 
world,  Isa.  xxix.  17  and  xxx.  15. 
To  go  up  to  Labanon  and  Bashun,  or 
mount  Giltail,  and  cry,  signifies,  that 
the  Jews  would  have  none  to  help 
them,  Jer.  xxii.  21. 

LEDGE,  a  roil  of  short  brazen 
staves,  with  a  plate  of  brass  along 
their  heads,   1  Kings  vii.  28,  2>5,  37. 

LEEK,  in  botany,  agrees  Avith  the 
onion  both  in  botanical  characters 
and  medicinal  virtues.  1'he  Hebrews 


in  the  wilderness  longed  for  the  leeks 
and  onions  they  were  used  to  eat  in 
Egypt,  Numb.  xi.  5.     See  Onion. 

LEES,  the  dregs  of  wine  settled 
to  the  bottom  ;  and  so,  wines  on  the 
lees,  are  wines  strong  and  purified, 
by  the  lees  settling  to  the  bottom, 
Isa.  XXV.  6.  Men  are  settled  on  their 
lets,  when,  through  long  prosperity, 
they  have  arrived  at  much  outward 
strength,  and  are  fixed  in,  and  de-.  • 
lighted  with,  corrupt  courses,  Isa. 
xlviii.  11.  Zeph.  i.  12. 

LEG.     Mens'  legs  are  taken  for 
<,heir  strength,  Psal.  cxlvii.  10.  and 
are  called  strong  men,  who  bow  tliem- 
selves,  becoming  feeble  in  old  a'ge, 
Eccl.  xii.  3.     The  iron  legs  of  ISe- 
buchadnezzar's  visionary  image,  and 
feet  and  toes,    partly   of  iron   and 
clay,  not  rightly  coalescing  together, 
represented  the  strong  Roman  em- 
pire, with  two  consuls  at  its  head  ; 
and,  after  many  ages,  divided  into 
the  eastern  and  western  empires,  and 
which  at  last  was  mingled  with  Goths, 
Huns,  Vandals,  &c.  but  did  not  right- 
ly incorporate  with  them,  nor  retain 
its  strength,  after  they  had  well  be- 
gun their  invasions ;  and  whici»  was 
divided  at  last  into  ten  kingdoms. 
See  Horns,  Dan.  ii.  33.     A  parable 
in  the  mouth  of  fools,  is  like  the  w«- 
eqiial  legs  of  the  lame:  a  wise   sen- 
tence, or  scripture  expression,  looks 
ill  from  the  mouth  of  foolish   and 
wicked  people,  and  is  disagreeable 
and  inconsistent,  Prov.  xxvi.  27. 

LEGION,  a  kind  of  regiment  or 
body  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
consisting  of  different  numbers  at 
different  periods  of  time.  In  the 
time  of  Romulus,  the  legion  consistT 
cd  of  3,000  foot,  and  300  horse; 
though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4,000. 
In  the  war  with  Hannibal,  it  was 
raised  to  5,000,  and  some  writers 
say,  that  at  one  time  it  amounted  to 
6,200  footmen,  and  730  horsemen. 
Eut  after  this  it  sunk  to  4,000  or 
i-,500,  which  was  the  number  in  the 
time  of  Polybius.  In  scripture,  it 
signifies  a  great  number.  Matt.  xxvl. 
53.  Luke  viii.  30. 
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To  LEND,  hoping  for  noth'ma;  a- 
gain,  is  to  give  freely,  or  lend  with- 
out usury,  Luke  vi.  35.  Lending  to 
tlie  needy  is  a  very  necessary  duty, 
Beut.  XV.  8.  and  xxiii.  19.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  borrowers  must,  in  some 
measure,  submit  themselves  to  the 
will  of  lenders,  Prov.  xxii.  7.  Deut. 
xxviii.  12.  but  desolating  judgments 
make  both  alike  poor  and  miserable, 
Isa.  xxiv.  2. 

.     LENTILES,  a  kind  of  grain  like 
vetches  or  pease,  of  which  they  made 
a  coarse  kind  of  food  used  by  mourn- 
ers. Gen.  XXV.  34. 
^  LEOPARD,  the  long-tailed  Felis, 
Its  upper  part  is  beautifully  spotted, 
and   the  lower  is   streaked.      It   is 
smaller  than  the  tyger;  but  surpris- 
ingly swift,  strong,  and  active,  and 
no  less  voracious  and  fierce.    Its  feet 
are  formed  for  climbing,   and  it  can 
draw  back  its  claws  at  pleasure.     It 
watches  for  its  prey  by  way-sides,  or 
where  the  animals  are  wont  to  haunt. 
It  is  said  to  allure  them  with  a'  sweet 
smell,  and  then   to  spring   or  leap 
from   a  tree  upon  theiji,   and   tear 
them.     It  is  so  inveterate  an  enemy 
to  mankind,  that,    it  is  said,  it  will 
ily  upon  their  very  picture  painted 
on  paper.  God  compares  himself  to  a 
leopard:  with  what  patience  he  waits 
for  the  proper  season  of  vengeance  ! 
with    what    fierce    indignation    he 
breaks  forth  upon,  and  tears  to  pie- 
ces, his  incorrigible  opposers,  chiefly 
wicked  professors  of  the  true  reli- 
gion !    Hos.  xiii.  7.      Wicked  men 
are  likened  io  leopards ;  how  spotted 
^with  corruptions  in  heart  and  life  ! 
how  fierce  and  intractable  to  what 
is  good,  till  God  by  his  grace  subdue 
them  !  I>a.xi.  6.  Jer.  xiii.  23,     Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  his  array  are  li- 
^kened  io  leopards ;  with  what  guile- 
ful   cruelty    and     fierce   rage    they 
watched  over,  and  besieged,  the  ci- 
ties of  Judah,  and  nations  around,  till 
they  took  them,  and  murdered  the 
inhabitants  !    Jer.  y-  6.  Hab.  i.  8. — 
The  Grecian  empire  is  likened  to  a 
leopard  xvithfour  wings  and  four  heads; 
from  small  beginnings,  and  with  much 
..craft,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed,  it  was 


founded.  Alexander,  who  formed 
it,  was  spotted  with  many  vices  ;  his 
army  was  adorned  with  many  skilful 
commanders,  and  he  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  nations  unnumber- 
ed. After  his  death,  his  empire  was 
divided  into  four  parts.  SeeGREECF, 
Horns,  Dan,  vii.  6.  The  popeand. 
his  agents  are  likened  to  a  leopard, 
to  mark  their  outward  glory  and 
splendour,  and  'their  crafty,  cruel, 
and  bloody  persecution  of  the  saints. 
Rev.  xiii.  2. 

.  LEPER,   one   affected   with  the 
leprosy.     Lepers  are  excluded  from 
the    society   of   other   people,    and 
hence  sometimes.  /(jSirraed  one  of  their 
own.     We  fin<!fTour'of  them  in  one^, 
in  Ihe  days  of  Elisha,   and   ten.  of 
them  in  another,  in  the  days  of  ouc 
Saviour,  2  Kings  vii.  8'.  Luke  xvii. 
12,    The  leprosy  is  two-fold  in  kind 
or  degree.     That  of  the  Jews  was 
probably   much  the  same  with  the 
elephantiasis,  or  leprosy  of  the  Arabs, 
Egyptl&ns,    &c,    and   which   came 
into,  and  raged  in,  Italy  about  sixty 
vears  before  the   birth   of  our  Sa- 
viour,    It  chiefly  rages  in  warmer 
climates.   It  begins  within  the  body, 
and  throws  out  a   sanious  moisture, 
that  corrupts  the  outside  of  it,  co- 
vering  it  with  a  kind  of  white  scales, 
attended   with    a   most   torm.enting- 
itch.     The  afflicted  person  becomes 
hoarse;  his  blood  mingled  with  whi-* 
tish  particles,  and  the  serum  of  it  so 
dry   that    vinegar    poured    thereon 
boils  up,  and  salt  applied  to  it  does 
not  dissolve,  and  so  strongly  bound 
together  with  imperceptible  threads, 
that   calcined   lead    thrown   into   it 
swims  above  ;  his  hair  becomes  stifli 
and  if  pluckt,  brings  away  rotten  flesh 
with  it ;  his  eyes  become  red  and 
inflamed,   similar  to  those  of  a  cat ; 
his    tongue    becomes     dry,     black, 
swollen,    ulcerated,   and  furrowed ; 
his  face  resembles  a  half  burnt  coal, 
furrowed  with  hard  knobs,  greenish, 
at  bottofn,   and  white   at   the  top. 
The  body  becomes  so  hot,    that  a 
fresh  apple  held  but  an  hour  in  the 
hand,  \vill  be  considerably  withered 
and  wrinkled;  the  parts  intected  bs- 
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come  insensible,  and  at  the  last  the 
nose,  fingers,  privy  members,  &c. 
fall  off,  being  rotten.  In  the  ]Oth 
and  1 1th  centuries,  this  terrible  dis- 
temper was  common  in  Europe,  in- 
troduced, I  suppose,  by  the  Arabs 
and  Moors ;  and  it  is  said  there  was, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  9,000 
hospitals  for  lepers.  At  present,  it 
is  scarcely  kn^wn  in  Europe,  unless 
%ve  suppose  the  venereal  disease  to 
be  a  kind  of  it.  Sometime  ago,  a 
leprosy  resembling  that  of  the  Ai'ri- 
cans,  terribly  afflicted  the  people  of 
Barbadoes,  especially  the  blacks. 
— The  Jews  generally  supposed  the 
leprosy  to  be  inflicted  of  God,  for 
the  punishment  of  some  horrible 
crime.  For  reproaching  of  Moses, 
the  distinguished  deputy  of  God, 
•was  Miriam  infected  :  for  treacher- 
ous and  dishonest  procuring  of  clothes 
and  money,  was  Gehazi  smitten ; 
and  for  profanely  presuming  to  offer 
incense,  was  king  Uzziah  punished 
with  it,  jN'unib.  xii.  '2  Kings  v.  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  Moses  directs  no  me- 
dicine for  the  cure  of  it ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  applied 
any  remedies,  but  waited  for  the 
healing  of  it  only  from  God.  When- 
ever a  Hebrew  suspected  himself, 
or  was  suspected  by  others,  to  be 
infected  with  this  fearful  disease,  he 
presented  himself  for  inspection  to 
the  priest,  who,  in  trying  him,  was 
jn  no  danger  of  catching  the  plagufe. 
A  freckle,  a  boil,  a  spot,  or  scab  in 
■the  skin,  or  the  falling  off  of  part  of 
the  hair,  were  no  certain  tokens  of 
leprosy.  Nevertheless,  the  suspect- 
ed person  was  to  wash  himself  and 
clothes  in  water.  A  swelling  with 
a  white  spot  bright  and  reddish, 
created  strong  suspicions  ;  in  which 
case,  the  leper  was  to  be  shut  up 
seven  days,  and  at  the  end  thereof 
re-inspected  by  the  priest.  If  the 
hair  in  the  sore  had  turned  white  or 
yellow,  if  the  plague  was  in  sight 
deeper  than  the  skin,  if  it  continued 
to  spread  in  the  flesh  after  the  first 
inspection,  if  there  was  quick  raw 
flesh  in  the  swollen  part,  if  there 
was  a  White  reddish  sore  in  the  bald 


head,  the  priest  pronounced  him  im.- 
clcan ;  and  as  the  disease  was  ex- 
tremely infectious  to  such  as  touched 
or  drank  after  those  who  had  it,  he 
was  excluded  from  the  city  or  camp 
till  God  should  heal  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  cover  his  upper  lip,  and 
call  out  to  every  body  that  was  com-, 
ing  near  him,  that  he  was  unclean, 
Ifj  on  the  second  inspection,  the 
sore  was  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin,  if  it  had  spread  nothing  during 
the  seven  days,  if  the  hair  of  the  in- 
fected place  was  not  turned  white, 
or  if  the  plague,  being  thrown  out 
from  the  inside,  had  covered  the 
whole  body  with  an  universal  lepro- 
sy, the  priest  pronounced  him  clean  ; 
only  he  was  to  wash  himself  in  wa- 
ter, on  account  of  his  scabs. 
When  it  pleased  God  to  heal  one 
that  had  been  pronounced  unclean, 
the  priest  w^ent  out  of  the  camp  or 
city,  and  inspected  him.  For  his  ce- 
remonial purgation,  two  birds  were 
taken :  the  one  was  slain  over  a 
vessel  full  of  fresh  w-ater,  mingled 
with  cedar-wood,  scarlet-wool,  and 
hyssop.  The  other  bird  was  dipt 
into  this  mixture  of  water  and  blood, 
and  then  dismissed  to  fly  whither  it 
pleased.  The  healed  leper  was  seven 
times  sprinkled  with  the  mingled 
blood  and  water.  He  then  shaved 
off  all  the  hair  of  his  body,  washed 
his  clothes  and  flesh  in  water  ;  after 
'.vhich,  he  might  come  into  the  city 
or  camp,  but  not  into  liis  own  house. 
On  the  7th  day,  he  again  shaved  and 
washed  himself.  On  the  8th,  he 
offered  two  he-lambs,  and  one  ewe- 
lamb,  for  a  trespass-offering,  burnt- 
offering,  and  sin-oflering,  with  a 
quantity  of  oil ;  or,  if  poor,  offered 
one  lamb.  Slid  two  young  doves. 
Part  of  the  blood  of  his  trespass- 
offering  was  by  the  priest  sprinkled 
oti  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  and  on 
his  right  thumb  and  right  toe.  Af- 
ter sprinkling  some  of  the  oil  seven 
times  towards  the  tabernacle,  the 
above  parts  of  the  leper's  body  were 
anointed  with  another  part,  and  the 
rest  was  poured  on  his  head ;  and 
alter  the  offerinsr  of  the  burnt-offer- 
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yng  and  sin-offering,  lie  was  dismiss- 
ed, to  go  to  his  house,  or  to  the  house 
of  God,  whenever  he  pleased. — Did 
not  this  leprosy  represent  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  in  the  reign- 
ing power  of  it,  and  which  is  of  a 
most  dreadful,  defiling,  spreading, 
and  obstinate  nature,  separating  from 
God  ?  Inward  uprightness,  bitter 
repcntence  for,  and  hearty  striving 
against  sin,  and  particularly,  an  af- 
fecting sense  of  the  universal  vile- 
ness  or  our  heart  and  life,  are  cer- 
tain tokens  that  we  are  not  willingly 
under  the  dominion  of  sin;  yet  every 
appearance  of  evil,  must  lead  us  to 
wash  ourselves  in  the  fountain  open- 
ed for  sin  and  uncleanness. — Nor  is 
there  any  deliverance  from  this 
plague,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  through  the  application  of  Je- 
sus's  blood  and  Spirit  to  our  soul. 
Perhaps  the  leprosy  of  a  garment 
was  produced  by  a  small  kind  of  ver- 
min :  if  greenish  or  reddish  spots 
rendered  a  garmeyt  suspicious,  the 
priest  was  to  inspect  it,  and  shut  it 
up  seven  days.  It,  on  his  second  ex- 
amination, he  found  the  tokens  of  le- 
prosy spread,  he  tore  out  the  infected 
threads,  and  ordered  It  to  be^vashed. 
If  the  tokens  were  not  spread,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  washed; — and  if,  on 
the  third  inspection,  he  found  the 
tokens  departed,  it  was  again  wash- 
ed, and  declared  to  be  clean.  If,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  examination,  the 
plague  continued  after  the  infected 
'h reads  had  been  torn  out,  the  whole 
garment  was  to  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 
Probably  the  leprosy  of  a  house  was 
produced  by  v^erniin  of  the  same 
kind;  if  pale  reddish  spots  In  the 
wall,  lower  than  the  rest,  rendered 
a  house  suspicious,  the  priest,  after 
inspecting  it,  shut  it  up  seven  days. 
It,  on  the  7th,  the  symptoms  were 
increased,  the  infected  materials  were 
carefully  removed,  and  pure  ones 
put  in  their  place.  If  the  leprosy 
again  appeared,  the  house  was  de- 
molished, and  its  materials  cast  into 
an  unclean  place.  If  the  house  was 
got  cleansed,  a  sprirtkling  with  the 
mixtur-e  ^f  the  water'and  -blood  of 


the  offering  of  birds,  removed  the 
ceremonial  defilement.  Did  not  this 
leprosy  hint,  that  obstinacy  in  wick- 
edness, brings  ruin  and  destruction 
upon  families,  nations,  churches,  and 
the  world  itself?  Lev.  xili.  and  xiv. 

LET,  is  expressive,  (1.)  Of  com- 
mand, Deut.  V.  12.  (2.)  Of  in- 
treaty,  2  Sam.  xiii.  6.  (3.)  Of  per- 
mission. Gen.  xlix.  21.  (4.)  Of  in- 
trusting, or  assigning  by  lease,  Matt.' 
xxi.  33.  To  let,  also  signifies  to 
hinder,  keep  back,  Isa.  xlili.  13.  2 
Thess.  ii.  7.. 

LETTER,  (1.)  A  character  in  the 
alphabet  used  In  writing.  The  E- 
gyptian  method  of  writing,  by  a  kind 
of  pictures  of  the  things  themselves, 
was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world.  The  Chinese  method  of  using 
a  distinct  character  for  every  word, 
somewhat  like  our  short-hand,  is  also 
very  ancient;  but  it  is  very  incom- 
modious, as  it  would  take  a  man's 
life  to  learn  the  half  of  their  S0,000 
letters,  unless  these  letters,  as  some 
say,  be  formed  from  simple  ones, 
by  stated  rules.  The  invention  of 
letters,  tliat  may  be  combined  in  so 
many  thousand  different  forms,  is  so 
marvellous  and  useful,  that  I  am  al- 
most led  to  believe  God  himself  the 
author  of  it,  perhaps  in  the  'Tables  of 
the  Law.  No  letters  were  known 
in  Europe,  till  Cadmus,  about  the 
time  of  David,  brought  IG  of  thcPhe- 
nician  characters  hither.  From  these 
the  Greek,  Roman,  Coptic,  Gothic, 
and  Sclavonic  characters,  w'ere  form- 
ed, one  after  another.  From  the 
Hebrew  or  Assyrian  characters,  the 
Phenician,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  F^thio- 
pic,  and  Arabic  characters,  seem  to 
have  been  formed,  though  with  con- 
siderable alterations.  (2.)  A  mes- 
senger or  epistle  sent  by  one  person 
to  another,  2  Sam.  xi.  14.  (3.) 
Learning,  knowledge  of  the  myste- 
rious sense  of  God's  word,  John  vii.. 
15.  (4.)  The  outside  of  things;  so 
circumcision  of  the  flesh,  is  called 
circumcision  of  the  letter,  Rom.  ii. 
29.  The  outward  observance  of 
Moses's  ceremonies^  outward  service 
-of  God,  or  walking  according  to  our 
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corrupt  lusts,  is  called  the  oldness  of 
the  letter,^om.  vii.  6.     See  Kill. 

LEVI,  who  is  held  and  associated, 
the  third  son  of  Jacob  by  Lean,  born 
about  A.  M.  2254-.     He  assisted  Si- 
meon in  murdering  the  Shechemites, 
and  for  that  reason,  had  his  father's 
dying  denunciation,    that   his   seed 
should  be  scattered  among  the  He- 
brew tribes  in  Canaan,  Gen,  xxxiv. 
25--33.andxlix.5  to7.  Hehadthree 
sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari, 
and   a    daughter    called   Jochebed. 
Himself  died,  aged  137  years;  but 
his  three  sons  produced  three  differ- 
ent families.     At  their  return  from 
Egypt,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  by  far 
the  least  of  all  the  Hebrews,  consist- 
ing of  22,273  males  above  a  month 
old.     The  Levites  faithfully  cut  oft' 
their  idolatrous  friends,  for  their  wor- 
shipping  of  the   golden  calf.     God 
rewarded  their  zeal,  by  constituting 
them  his  sacred  ministers. — Aaron, 
and  his  male  descendants^  were  cho- 
sen to  be  priests.     The  rest  of  the 
tribe  were  made  a  kind  of  inferior 
•agents  in  holy  things.     As  after  five 
years  of  probation,  they  were  to  enter 
their  service  at  30  years  of  age,  and 
leave  it  at  50,  no  more  than  S,560 
were  fit  for  service.     In  their  conse- 
cration, they  were  sprinkled  with  the 
holy  water  of  separation ;  they  shaved 
otl    their    hair,    and   washed   their 
clothes:  they  brought  two  bullocks 
to  the   door  of  the  tabernacle;  the 
first-born  Israelites,  or  some  in  their 
name,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  to 
denote  their  resigning  to  them  their 
station  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 
The  Levites  then  laid  their  hands  on 
the  two  young  bullocks,  and  the  one 
was  offered  for  a  burnt-offering,  and 
the  other  for  a  sin-offering.     To  sig- 
nify  their   being   dedicated   to   the 
service  of  the  God  of  all  the  earth, 
they  were  made  to  walk  to  and  fro 
before  the  tabernacle ;  and  thus  en- 
tered on  their  work,  which,  in  the 
wilderness,  was  to  bear  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  tabernacle  :  and  in 
that,  and  after  ages,   to  take  care  of 
the  tabernacle,  temple,  and  furniture 
thereof,  and  to  teach  the  people,  and 


assist  the  priests.     They  had  no  sa- 
cred apparel ;  but,  though  the  tribe 
of  Levi  were  but  about  the  40th  part 
of  the  people,   they  had  48  cities, 
with  the   suburbs  thereof,  assigned 
for  their  dwelling,  and  had  about  the 
5th   part  of  the   Hebrew  incomes, 
Exod.  vi.  and  xxxii.    16 — 25,  26 — 
29.   Numb,  iii.andiv.  andviii.andx. 
and  X  viii .  Did  these  Levites  prefigure 
Jesus  ?  From  the  earliest  ages  of  time 
he  was  promised ;  early  was  he  cir- 
cumcised   and    initiated ;     and,    at 
twelve  years,  he  began  his  service 
in  the  temple.     At  30  years  of  age, 
he  entered  on  his  public  service,  and 
having  wasted  his  body  till  it  seems 
he  appeared  as  one  of  fifty,  he  re- 
tired,  by   death,    resurrection,   and 
ascension,  to  his  eternal  state.     He 
bears    all   his   people's    cares,    and 
supports  the  whole  frame  and  go- 
vernment of  the  church  ;  and  is  him-  ' 
self  crowned  with  glory  and  honour. 
When  Joshua  divided  Canaan  to  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  he  gave  the  Levites 
no  inheritance,  as  they  were  to  live 
on    sacred   oblations;  but  they  had 
48  cities  scattered  among  the  other 
tribes,  with  a  field  of  3,000  cubits 
around  for  pasture  and  gardens.     Six 
of  these  fcities  were  cities  of  refuge, 
and  others  of  them  were  retained  by 
the   Canaanites.     Their   tythes  too,- 
and  other  dues,  were  but  ill  paid,  as 
often  as  religion  was  in  a  languish- 
ing   condition.  Josh.   xx.  and  xxi. 
with  Judg.    i.    Neh.  xiii.     Soon  af- 
ter, a   vagrant   Levite   helped  Mi- 
cah,   and  the  Danites  of  Laish,  to 
introduce   idolatry;  and  his  descen- 
dants w-ere,  for  many  ages,  priests 
to  that   idol.     Another,  by  the  af- 
fair of  his  wicked   wife  abused  at 
Gibeah,    occasioned    the    death    of 
40,000  Israelites,  and  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Benjamin  except  600,  and 
all  the  inhabitants   of  Jabesh-gilead 
except   400   virgins,  Judg.   xvii.— 
xxi.     Eli  and  Samuel,  both  Levites, 
were  judges  of  Israel,   1  Sam.  i.— 
viii.      8,300  Levites  attended  at  Da- 
vid's coronation  ;  and,  in  his  days, 
they  began  to  enter  on  their  service 
at  25  years  of  age,  and  there  were 
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of  them  fit  for  service,  38,000;  of 
whom  24,000  were  appointed  to  of- 
iiciate  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple  ;  6,000  of  them  were 
judges;    4,000  were   porters;    and 
4,000   were   sacred   musicians.      It 
seems,  that  the  officiating  Levites, 
as  well  as  the  priests  and  singers,  if 
not  also  the   porters,  were  divided 
into  24  classes,  and  had  their  turns 
of  service  assigned  them  by  lot,   I 
Chron.  xii.  and  xxiii. — xxvi. 
AVhen  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
established  his  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  golden  calves,   many  of  the  Le- 
vites left  his  kingdom,   and  retired 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    Jehosha- 
phat  dispersed  them  through  his  do- 
minions,   along    with    some  of  his 
princes,  to  teach  the  people.     Those 
of  Libnah  revolted  from  king  Jeho- 
ram.     Under  the  direction  of  Je- 
hoiada,  the  Levites,  being  furnished 
with  arms,  mightily  assisted  to  es- 
tablish Joash  on  the  throne.    In  He- 
zekiah's  time,  they  were  more  hearty 
for  promoting  reformation  than  the 
priests ;   and  as  few  of  the  priests 
sanctified  themselves,  the  Levites  as- 
sisted in  killing  the  burnt-offerings. 
Under  Josiah,  they  directed  the  re- 
pairs of  the  temple,    and  zealously 
assisted  at  the  solemn  passover,  2 
Chron.  xi.  12,  13.  and  xix.  and  xxi. 
10.  and  xxiii.  and  xxix. — xxxi.  and 
xxxiv.  and  xxxv.     A  considerable 
number  of  them  returned  from  Baby- 
Jon,   some  with  Zerubbabel,  others 
with  Ezra;  and  1,760  priests,  and 
212   Levites,   dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
Ezra  ii.   40—42.  and  viii.    18,  19. 
1  Chron.  ix.  13.     Ten  of  them,  by 
Ezra^s    direction,    put   away    their 
strange  wives,  Ezra  x,  23,  24.   Un- 
der ISIehemiah,  they  assisted  at  his 
solemn  fast,  in  reading  the  law,  Neh. 
viii.  7.  and  ix.  4,  5.  and  17  of  them 
subscribed  his  covenant  for  reform- 
ation, chap.  X.     About  this  time,  or 
not  long  after  it,  Nehemiah  ordered 
their  tythes  to  be   punctually  given 
them,  as  the  withholding  thereof  had 
obliged  them  to  desert  tlie  service  of 
'   the  temple,  and  betake  themselves 
to  civil  employs,  Neh.  xiii.  10 — 13. 


After  our  Saviour's  death,  we  find 
the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order ;  the  high-priesthood  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  highest  bidder ;  the 
Levites  were  allowed  by  Agrippa  to 
wear  the  sacerdotal  robes  of  the 
common  priests,  and  the  porters  to 
become  singers. 

LEVIATHAN,   a  monstrous  ani- 
mal ;  but  whether  it  be  the  crocodile, 
the  teethed  whale,  or  the  huge  land 
dragon,   is  not  agreed ;  and  indeed 
all  the  three  might  be  known  to  Job. 
The  crocodile  is  of  the  lizard  kind, 
with  a  two-edged  tail,  and  triangular 
feet:  on  each  of  the  two  fore  feet  aro 
four  toes,  and  on  the  hinder  ones  five. 
Crocodiles  grow  to  about  25  or  30 
feet  or  more  in  length,  and  it  is  said 
some  grow  to  an  hundred,  and  they 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  human 
body.     About   the   33d   degree   of 
north  latitude,  they  abound  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  north  parts  of  Africa, 
and  no  where  more  than  in  the  river 
Nile,  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     They 
deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  not 
bigger  than  those  of  a  turkey,  in  the 
sand  on  the  shores,  that  they  may  be 
hatched  by  the  solar  heat:  and  un- 
less the  ichneumon  sought  out  and 
destroyed   their   eggs,   they   would 
quickly  plague  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries with  their  prodigious  increase. 
It  is  said,  the  Tentyritae,  a  tribe  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  caught  them 
with  nets,  or  bridled  them ;  but  none 
else   were   so  daring:   they  are  so 
frightful,  that  it  is  said  some  have 
been  terrified  out  of  their  wits  at  the 
sight  of  them.     It  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  awaken  one  that  is  asleep. 
They  are  covered  with  scales,  like  to 
a  coat  of  mail,  almost  impenetrable, 
and  which  cannot  be  separated;  only 
their  belly  is  soft,  and  easily  pierced. 
They  have  scarcely  any  tongue ;  but 
their  teeth,  to  the  number  of  36,  if 
not  60,   are  very  sharp  and  terrible, 
and  are  closely  joined  together.  Their 
mouth  can  take  in  a  whole  man,  or 
even  a  cow.     Their  eyes  are  spark- 
ling, especially  when  they  sun  them- 
selves, and  sneeze.     Their  breath  is 
excessive  warm,  and  is  emitted  like 
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smoke;  and  with  their  motion,  they 
occasion  a  froth  in  the  water.  They 
generally  live  on  hsh  ;  but  ordinarily 
lie  among  rushes  and  reeds,  and 
thence  dart  on  men,  or  other  land- 
animais,  and  drag  them  into  the  wa- 
ter, that,  being  drowned,  they  may 
be  the  more  easily  mastered.  Un- 
terrified,  they  will  attack  any  crea- 
ture, and  with  a  sweep  of  their  tail, 
bre^  their  legs,  and  so  bring  them 
down;  but  their  back-bone  being 
stiff,  they  can  only  run  straight  for- 
ward. In  cold  climates,  the  croco- 
diles are  less,  and  are  called  alliga- 
tors, and  their  flesh  is  said  not  to  be 
imsavoury  meat. 

Whales  are  much  larger  than  croco- 
diles. Pliny  speaks  of  one  in  the 
Ked  sea,  or  Arabian  river,  600  feet 
long,  and  360  broad:  and  Pontop- 
pidan  says,  there  are  of  them  in  the 
■north  t-eas  of  100  fathoms  long,  and 
mentions  a  monster  called  the  Kra- 
ken,  still  far  larger.  But  ordinary 
whales  are  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
length.  They  breatlie  by  lungs,  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  and  suckle 
them,  and  carry  them  along  with 
them.  Their  body  is  thick,  their 
head  very  large,  the  lower  jaw 
larger  than  the  other ;  their  eyes  are 
small,  like  those  of  a  bullock,  and 
placed  at  a  great  distance  from  one 
another;  their  tail  is  a  little  forked. 
Prom  their  fat  is  made  oil  and  sper- 
maceti. Some  whales  have  jaws  12 
or  14  feet  long,  and  teeth  of  6,  8,  or 
12  feet  in  length,  which  closely  join 
into  one  another.  Of  the  many  kinds 
of  whales,  the  teethed  ernes  are  re- 
presented as  the  most  fierce,  and 
seldom  taken.  They  have  eyes  of 
about  a  loot  long,  and  some  say  ten 
or  twelve  times  longer,  of  a  reddish 
coloifr,  like  that  of  the  morning  sky. 
They  often  lie  among  hard  rocks  and 
ice,  and  are  extremely  bold  and 
daring.  They  throw  great  quantities 
of  water  out  of  their  mouth,  and 
sometimes  a  glistering  and  oily  mu- 
cus, called  spermaceti. 
Land-dragons  were  known  among 
the  Troglodytes  on  the  banks  of  the 
-Red-sea,    They  haunt  lakes  and  sea 


shores,  and  can  plunge  into  riverii 
and  seas.  They  are  exceedingly  big,     I 
and  terrible    in  their  appearance.     ] 
Their  jaws  are  wide,  their  tongue 
three-forked :  they  have  three  rows     ; 
of  sharp  teetli,  and  are  all  over  co-     i 
vered  w^ith  hard  scales,  impenetrable     i 
to  arrows  or  darts.     Their  breath     i 
is  fiery,  and  eyes  flaming.     They  are     ! 
terrible  to,  and  fearless  of,  every  other     | 
animal;  will  attack  and  conquer  an     \ 
elephant.     That  one  which  at  Bag-     | 
rada  was  like  to  destroy  the  Roman     I 
army,  is  said  to  have  been  120  feet     j 
long,  and  was  destroyed  by  engines 
that  threw  great  stones  at  it.     The 
kings  of  Egypt,  if  not  also  of  As- 
syria, are  likened  to  this  monster, 
which  is  also  called  a  dragon,  and 
serpent,  to  denote  their  terrible  and 
destructive   influence,    Psal.   Ixxiv. 
13,  1-1-.  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  Isa.  xxvii.  1. 
LEVITICUS,  the  third  book  of 
Moses,  so  called,  because  it  chiefly 
consists  of  laws  relative  to  the  Lc- 
vitical  priesthood.     In  the  first  seven 
chapters,  are  prescribed  the  laws  of 
the  various  ofl^erings.     In  the    next 
three,   we  have  an  account  of  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
some  rules  relative  to  priests'  mourn- 
ing,  and  their   drinking   no   wine, 
during  their  attendance  on  their  sa- 
cred work.     Prom  chap.  xi.  to  xv. 
are  inserted  tiie  laws  relative  to  ce- 
remonial purification  from  unclean- 
ness,  of  eating,  or  touching  ot  un- 
clean beasts,  and  of  child-birth,  le- 
prosies,   running   issues.     In   cliap. 
xvi.   are  the  laws  relative  to  the  fast 
of  expiation.     In  the   six  follow^ing 
chapters    are  the  laws   prohibiting 
the  eating  of  blood,    the  sacrificing 
to  devils,  and  all  alliances  with  the 
Canaanites,  and  all  heathenish  super- 
stition,   divination,    idolatry,    theft, 
perjury,  incest,    sodomy,  and  besti- 
ality; and  those  requiring  four  years 
abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  trees, 
or  leaving  of  gleanings  to  strangers, 
and  the  poor  ;  and  those  regulating 
the  blemishes  which  rendered  priesti 
unfit  for   sacrificing,  or   eating  the 
more  sacred  food,  and  which  ren- 
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dered  animals  unfit  to  be  sacrificed. 
In  chap,  xxiii.   are  the  laws  for  the 
sacred  feasts  the  passover,  pentecost, 
feast  of  trumpets,  feast  of  expiation, 
and  feast  of  tabernacles.    In  the  xxi  v. 
we  have  an  instance  of  blasphemy, 
and  the  law  appointing  death  for  that 
crime.     In  chap.  xxv.  the  rules  of 
the  vears  of  release  and  Jubilee  are 
prescribed.     In  chap.  xxvi.  are  pro- 
mises of  mercy  to   the  obedient  and 
penitent,  and  fearful  threatening?  of 
vengeance  against   the   disobedient 
and  obstinate.    The  last  regulates  the 
devoting  of  things  to  the  Lord,  and 
of  redeeming  what  had  been  devoted. 
All  these  laws  were  given  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai,  perhaps  in  a  few  days  after 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.     To 
a  carnal    reader,    nothing    appears 
more  trifling  than  some  parts  of  this 
book :  but  to  one  truly  spiritual,  the 
book  is  a  rich  mine  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 
.  LEVY,  to  raise,  by  taking  a  part 
ffofn  among  the  rest,   as   tribute  is 
raised  from  the  rest  of  the  incomes 
of  the  nation  ;  or  an  army,  or  num- 
ber of  workmen,  raised  in  a  nation, 
1  Kings  ix.  21.  and  v.  13,  Ik 

LEWD,  openly  wicked,  given  to 
the  most  shameless  course  of  un- 
cleanness,  Acts  xvii.  5.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
44.  In  thy  fillhiness  is  Invdness; 
thou  art  become  shameless  and  ob- 
stinate in  thy  wickedness,  idolatry, 
&C.  Ezek.  xxiv.  13.  Lewdness  is 
discovered  and  borne,  when  sinners 
are  openly  and  heavily  punished  for  it, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  35. 

LIBERAL,  ready  to  give  to  the 
poor  and  needy.     Men  stand  by  li- 
bL'ral  things,  as  shewing  kindness  to 
the  poor  is  an  especial  mean  of  pro- 
curing and  establishing  one's  wealth, 
Isa.  xxxii.    8.  Prov.   xi.  25.     God 
giveth   liberally,  with  a  willing  and 
bountiful  heart,  and  in  large  abun- 
dance, James  i.  5.     Solomon  asked 
j  wisdom,  and  God  gave  him  wisdom, 
j  riches,   and  honour.     Jacob  asked 
I  but  food  and  raiment   for   his  jour- 
}ney,  and  God  increased  him  into  two 
•bands.     Abraham  asked  but  one  son, 

i\o.  23.  Voj..  IL  * 


and  lo,  his  issue  was  as  the  stars  of 

heaven  for  multitude.  The  prodigal 
thought  it  much  to  be  received  as  an 
hiied  servant :  and  hehohl,  a  robe,  a 
ring,  and  joy  on  his  return,  as  a  son 
that  was  lost,  but  is  found ;  was  dead^ 
but  is  alive  again.  The  debtor  only- 
sought  forbearance,  and  the  creditor 
freely  forgives  him  all  his  debt,  1 
Kings  iii.  13.  Gen.  xxviiii.  20.  xxxii. 
10.  and  XV.  and  xxii.  Luke  xv. 
Matt,  xviii.  26. 

LIBERALITY,  is  either  what  is 
given  to  the  poor,  or  the  bountiful 
disposition  wherewith  one  gives  it, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  13.  and  2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

LIBERTY,  (1.)  Free  DOM,  to  do  or 
forbear  any  particular  action,  as  one 
pleaseth,  1  Cor.  vii.  39.  and  viii.  9. 
and  x.  29.  (2.)  Freedom  from  hu- 
man slavery  or  imprisonment.  Lev, 
xxv.  10.  Heb.  xiii.  23.  (3.)  Free- 
dom from  the  ceremonial  law.  Gal, 
V.  1.  (4..)  The  happy  state  of  eter- 
nal glory,  where  one  is  delivered 
from  all  misery  and  servitude,  Rom, 
viii,  21.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liber  ty,  i.  e.  freedom 
from  the  slavery  of  sin,  Satan,  ami 
condemnation;  and  great  boldness 
in  approaching  to  God,  2  Cor. 
iii.  17.  It  is  heinously  wicked,  to 
use  Christian  liberty  to  the  hurt  of 
our  weak  brethren,  or  to  cover  a 
loose  practice,  Rom,  xiv,  I  Cor.  viii. 
1  Pet.  ii.  16. Liberty  of  con- 
science, is  a  freedom  from  restraint 
in  our  choice  of,  and  judgment  about, 
matters  of  religion :  the  contrary  to 
which  is  spiritual  tyranny,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  religion, 
which  should  be  free  and  voluntary, 
or  a  rational  service. 

LIBERTINES,  such  Jews  as  were 
free  citizens  or  burgesses  of  Rome ; 
they  had  a  separate  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem,  and  sundry  of  them  con- 
curred in  the  persecution  of  Stephen, 
Acts  vl.  9. 

LIBNAH,  lohite,  whiteness,  (1.)  A 
place  in  the  Arabian  desert,  where 
the  wandering  Hebrews  encamped. 
Numb,  xxxiii.  20.  (2.)  A  city  of 
Judah,  given  to  the  priests,  and 
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which  I  suppose  stood  about  12  or 
16  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
Josh.  xsi.  13.  The  inhabitants  of  it, 
offended  with  Jehoram  for  his  idola- 
try and  murder,  revolted  from  his 
government,  2Kings  viii. '22.  This 
city  sustained  a  terrible  siege  from 
Sennacherib,  Isa.  xxxviii.  8.  A- 
bout  300  years  after  Christ,  it  still 
existed  as  a  village,  and  was  called 
Labina,  if  not  also  Lobna. 

LIBYA,  the  heart  of  the  sea,  a  large 
country  westward  of  Egypt.  A  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  lived  anciently 
in  a  vagabond  manner,  roving  from 
place  to  place.     They  were,  we  sup- 
pose, the  descendants  of  Lehabim  the 
son  of  Mizraim,   and  are  called  Lu- 
l^im.      The  eastern  part  of  Libya, 
\yas    generally   subject    to    Egypt. 
Ihe   Lubims   assisted   Shishak    and 
Zerah  in  their  warlike  expeditions, 
2  Chron.  xii.   3.  and  xvi.  8.     They 
assisted  Pharaoh -necho  and  Pharaoh- 
hophrah,  against   the   Assyrians    or 
Chaldeans,  and  suffered  terrible  ra- 
vage and  ruin  by  the  latter,  Neh.  iii. 
9.  Jer.  xlvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxx.  5.     The 
■western   L)bians   had   bloody  vvars 
With  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  the  end 
were  miserably  ruined.    Some  Jews, 
who  lor  ordinary  resided  in  Lybia, 
were  converted  by  Peter^s  sermon  at 
Pentecost,    and    it    seems     carried 
Christianity  to  those  quarters ;  where, 
for  some  ages  after,  we  find  a  Christian 
church  :  but  which,  for  about  1200 
years  past,  has  scarcely  made  any  ap- 
pearance.     For   about   2000   years 
past,  the  country  had  been  enslaved 
by  the  Greeks,   Romans,   Saracens, 
and  Ottoman  Turks  in  their  turn. 

LICE,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, the  body  of  which  is  lobated  at 
the  sides,  the  legs  are  six,  serving 
only  for  walking;  and  the  eyes  are 
two,  and  are  simple.     Most  animals 
are    infected  with   lice,   or   insects 
which   feed  upop  them :  thus  sheep 
have  a  species,  ojcen  another^  &c. 
and  mankind  are  not  free  from  them  : 
T,  besides  the  coiTjmon  kind,  whose 
iral  habitation  is  in  the  heads  of 
ren,    there    is    another    kind, 
tlie  crab-louse^  vvhose  natural 


residence  is  about  the  pubes.  Au- 
thors also  reckon  the  death-watch 
among  the  number  of  lice. 
Swarms  of  lice  were  the  third  plague 
wherewith  God  punished  the  Egyp- 
tians, Exod.  viii.  16.  The  Hebrew 
word  CD'3'D,  Chinniin,  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  render  Sjtvt^f?,  some  translate 
fiies,  and  think  them  the  same  with 
what  we  call  gnats.  Origen  says, 
that  tl'.e  sciniphe  is  so  small  a  fly,  that 
it  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye: 
but  where  it  fixes,  it  causes  a  sharp 
stinging  pain.  It  is  the  conjecture 
of  Pererius,  and  approved  by  Rivet, 
that  it  was  some  new  kind  of  crea- 
ture called  by  an  old  name,  analo- 
gically: however  the  original,  ac- 
cording to  the  Syriac  and  several 
good  interpreters,  signifies  lice. 

LIE,  or  Lye,  (1.)  An  untruth  told 
with  a  design  to  deceive,  or  at  least 
tending  to  it,  Judg.  xvi.  10.  (2.) 
False  doctrine,  John  ii.  21.  Rom. 
iii.  7.  All  lying,  falsehood,  and  e- 
quivocation,  are  condemned  in  scrip- 
ture, under  pain  of  eternal  damna- 
tion, Exod.  xxiii.  1,  7.  Rev.  xxi. 
8.  An  idolatrous  picture  or  image 
of  God,  is  called  a  lie,  as  it  gives  a 
false  and  deceiving  representation  of 
him,  Ko|Ti.  i.  25.  Great  men,  and 
the  houses  of  Aczib,  are  or  were  <f 
lie,  very  unsubstantial,  and  ready  to 
disappoint  such  as  trust  in  them, 
Psal.  Ixii.  9.   Mic.  i.  14. 

LIEUTENANTS,  the  deputy  go^ 
vernors  of  the  Persian  king,  Ezra 
viii.  36.  Esth.  iii.  12. 

LIFE,  an  active  existence,  Eccl. 
ii.  17.  or  the  duration  of  active  ex- 
istence; and  this  is  natural  life,  and 
\^hich  employed  to  virtuous  or  vi-^' 
cious  purposes  constitutes  moral  life, 
Rom.  vin.  6.  the  one  terminating  in 
happiness,  the  other  in  misery.  See 
Live. 

LIFI,  (1.)  To  raise  higher.  Gen, 
vii.  17.  (2.)  To  render  more  ho-r 
nourable  and  conspicuous,  1  Chron, 
xiv.  2.  1  S^m.  ii.  7.  God  Ujts  2ifi 
himself,  or  lifts  up  his  feet,  when  he 
hastens  to  deliver  his  people,  Psal, 
Ixxiv.  3.  and  when  he  displays  his 
power  and  greatness,  and  overthrow* 
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his  and  his  peoples'  enemies,  Psal. 
xciv.  2.  Isa.  xxxiii.  fi,  lO.  Christ 
was  lifted  tip,  when  he  hung  on  the 
cross,  when  exalted  to  heaven,  and 
when  publicly  offered  in  the  gos- 
pel, John  viii.  28.  and  xii.  32,  34. 
He  and  his  people  lift  tip  the  head, 
when  they  are  filled  with  joy,  glory, 
and  honour,  Luke  xxi.  28.  J*sal.  ex. 
7.  Men  lift  up  the  eyes,  when  they 
view  carefully,  Gen.xiii.  20.  Isa.  xl. 
26.  or  when  they  pray  with  expect- 
ation of  a  gracious  answer,  Psal.cxxi. 
1 .  The  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  im- 
ports swearing,  Deuter.  xxxii.  40. 
threatening,  Ezek.  xx.  15.  threat- 
ening and  oppression.  Job  xxxi.  21 . 
invitation,  Isa.  xlix.  22.  blessing  of 
others.  Lev.  ix.  22.  prayer  to  God, 
Psal.  xxviii.  2.  applying  earnestly 
to  work,  Psal.  cxix.  48.  rebeUing 
against  a  sovereign,  2  Sam.  xviii. 
28.  or  helping,  encouraging,  and 
comforting,  a  distressed  and  dis- 
consolate neighbour,  Heb.  xii.  12. 
The  lifting  up  of  the  heart  or  soul  to 
God,  imports  solemn  dedication  to 
God,  joy  in  his  service,  and  earnest 
prayer  to  him,  2  Chr.  xvii.  6.  Lam. 
lii.  41.  Psal.  XXV.  1. 

LIGHT,  (1.)  Of  small  weight; 
not  heavy,  Numb.  xxi.  5.  (2.)  Of 
small  moment,  value,  or  use,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  23.  1  Kings  xvi,  31.  Persons 
are  light,  when  they  are  inconstant, 
vain,  I'rothy,  and  unchaste,  Judg.  ix. 
4.  Zeph.  iii.  4.  And  so  lightness,  is 
either  frothiness  and  lewdness,  Jer, 
iii.  9.  and  xxiii.  32.  or  a  vain  and 
thoughtless  inconstancy  of  mind,  2 
Cor.  i.  17.  The  saints'  afflictions  are 
light;  far  easier  to  be  borne  than 
what  they  deserve,  and  than  what 
Christ  bore  for  them  ;  and  made  easy, 
by  his  assisting  and  supporting  them ; 
and  small,  in  comparison  of  the  glo- 
rious reward.  See  Burden.  To 
set  light  by,  or  make  light  of,  is  to 
contemn  and  mock,  Dcut.  xxvii.  16. 
Matt.  xxii.  5. 

Light  is  a  very  marvellous  and  de- 
lightful substance.  Its  motion  is  ex- 
tremely quick,  and  is  said  to  move 
about  ten  millions  of  mJles  in  a  ini- 
piite.    It  renders  other  bodies  visi- 


ble and  agreeable,  Eccl.  xi.  7.  Af- 
ter God  had  formed  the  heavens, 
and  the  substance  of  the  earth,  he 
formed  light;  and  by  including  it  in 
a  kind  of  luminous  cloud,  moviiig 
round  the  earth,  or  having  the  earth 
moving  round  it,  he  divided  it  from 
the  darkness.  On  the  4th  day,  he 
made  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
be  means  of  communicating  this 
light  to  our  lower  world  :  and  they, 
and  all  other  things  tending  to  give 
or  transmit  or  receive  light,  as  win- 
dows, eyes,  sight,  candles,  and  re- 
turn of  the  day,  &c.  are  called  lis,ht!f. 
Gen.  i.  3,  16.  1  Kings  vii.  5.  Psal. 
xxxviii.  10.  Job  xxiv.  14.  God  is 
light;  his  nature  is  infinitely  pure 
and  glorious;  he  has  all  wisdom, 
excellency,  and  usefulness ;  and  is 
the  author  of  all  knowledge  and 
comfort  to  his  creatures,  I  John  i.  5. 
Isa.  X.  17.  Psal.  xxvii.  1.  He  is  m 
the  light,  possesses  his  own  excel- 
lencies; is  in  Christ;  and  is  clearly 
manifested  in  his  word  and  works, 
1  John  i.  7.  Christ  is  the  light;  he 
is  the  fountain  of  all  light  and  know- 
ledge, natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal, 
and  in  him  we  discern  every  thing- 
important,  Luke  ii.  32.  The  light 
of  God's  countenance,  or  light  of  the 
Lord,  is  the  instruction  given  by  him, 
tlie  discoveries  of  his  glory  and  love, 
the  comforts  of  his  Spirit,  and  joy 
of  his  salvation,  Psal.  iv.6.  Isa.  ii.  5. 
God's  judgments  are  as  the  light  tiiatr 
goeth  forth;  his  laws  are  clear  and 
plain,  and  his  sentences  and  punish- 
ments are  righteous,  pure,  speedy, 
and  irresistible,  Hos.  vi.  5.  Jehu 
Baptist,  and  other  ministers,  are  call- 
ed light,  or  lights;  they  are  endow- 
ed with  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  and  are  means  of  instructing, 
directing,  and  comforting,  others, 
John  v.  55.  Matt.  v.  14.  Saints  are 
compared  to  light ;  they  have  the 
saving  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
and,  by  their  instruction  and  hoi/ 
conversation,  are  agreeable  mean? 
of  conveying  knowledge  and  com- 
fort to  others,  Eph.  v.  8.  Luke  xvi. 
8.  Good  kings  are  called  light,  to 
denote  their  agreeable  splendour, 
02 
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and  the  counsel  and  comfort  which 
their  subjects  receive  from  them, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  7.  A  son,  or  successor, 
is  called  light,  as  he  honours  and 
keeps  his  ancestors  in  view,  1  Kings 
xi.  36.  The  word  of  God,  particu- 
larly the  gospel,  is  a  light  or  a  tamp : 
it  discovers  to  us  things  divine  and 
eternal,  and  guides  us  to  glory  and 
happiness,  Psal.  cxix.  105.  Matt.  iv. 
16.  The  saving  knowledge  pro- 
duced by  God's  word  in  our  heart,  is 
light:  we  thereby  discern  the  most 
glorious  and  eternal  objects,  and  are 
wise  unto  salvation.  Prosperity, 
joy,  or  comfort,  is  called  light,  and 
light  of  life,  to  represent  the  excel- 
lency, purity,  and  knowledge,  and 
comfort  thereof.  Col.  i.  12.  The 
saints*  whole  new-covenant  state  is 
called  inurvdlous  light :  what  know- 
ledge, comfort,  and  happiness,  are 
therein  beftowed  !  I  Pet.  ii.  9.  The 
light  of  the  saints  s/i/«es  more  and  more 
tinto  the  perfect  day,  when  their  in- 
ivard  gifts  and  graces  increase,  and 
are  more  and  more  manifested  in 
their  holy  conversation.  Matt,  v,  16. 
Prov.  iv.  18.  Their  light  rejoiceth, 
when  their  sound  knowledge,  grace, 
and  good  works,  delight  themselves 
and  others,  and  gradually  increase 
in  brightness,  Prov.  xiii.  9.  and  xv. 
30.  The  light  of  the  lyioon  shall  be 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  shall  be  as  the  tight  of  seven 
days;  great  shall  be  the  comfort  of 
the  Jews",  when  delivered  from  the 
Assyrians,  or  from  their  Chaldean 
captivity,  &c.  and  much  superior  to 
that  under  tho  Old  Testament,  shall 
be  the  spiritual  knowledge  and  com- 
fort of  the  New  Testament  church, 
in  the  apostolic  and  millennial  age, 
Isa.  XXX.  26. 

LIGHTNING,  flashes  of  fire  that 
attend  thunder.  The  motion  there- 
of is  quick  and  majestic;  and  it  is 
called  Cod's  light,  that  is  as  it  were 
spread  along,  the  sky,  as  he  forms  it, 
and  it  is  grand  and  glorious.  Job 
xxviii.  26.  and  xxxvi.  30.  Christ's 
face  is  as  lightning,  shining  agreea- 
bly to  his  people;  but  awful  and  ter- 
xibly  to  his  enemies,  Dan.  x.  6.    His 


coming  to  destroy  the  Jews,  and 
judge  the  world,  will  be  as  lightning, 
very  sudden,  alarming,  and  of  a  wide- 
spread Influence;  and  aS  lightning 
springs  from  the  east  even  unto  the 
west,  so  the  Roman  armies,  begin- 
ning on  the  north-east  of  the  Jewish 
country,  spread  ravage  and  ruin 
through  the  whole  of  it.  Matt.  xxiv. 
27.  Luke  xvii.  2-t.  Divine  judg- 
ments are  likened  to  lightning :  how 
terrible  and  spreading !  and  liow  of- 
ten, in  the  execution  of  it,  cities  are 
set  on  flames,  and  burnt !  Rev.  viii. 
5.  and  xvi.  18.  and  xi.  19.  Satan- 
falls  as  lightning  f7'om  heaven,  when 
his  power  and  interest  are  suddenly 
ruined,  Luke  xi.  18. 

To  iiGHTEN,  (1.)  To  make  light 
by  unloading,  Acts  xxvii.  18.     (2.)  ■ 
To  make  to  see  or  shine;  or  to  fill 
with  comfort,  Psal.  Ixxvii.  18.   and 
xxxiv.  5.     See  Enlighten. 

LIGURE,  3  precious  stone,  which 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  describe  un- 
der the  names  of  Ligurius ;  and  say, 
that  it  is  like  a  carbuncle,  of  a  bright- 
ness sparkling  like  fire.     St.  Epipha- 
nius  and  St.  Jerom  took  it  for  a  kind  ' 
of  Hyacinth.     Some  have  asserted,  > 
that  it  is  the  same  as  Lyncurius,  or  - 
the  Lynx-stone  formed,  as  is  said,  of  - 
the  lynx's  urine,  which  is  congealed  t 
into  a  shining  stone,  as  soon  as  it  s 
cornes  out  of  the  creature's  body  : ' 
but  this  Pliny  himself,  who  relates  it, 
observes  is  fabulous.     The  Hebrew- 
word  for  this  stone  is  Leschem ;  nor  ' 
can  we  refer  it  to  any  class  of  parti- 
cular gems,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  ■ 
it  under  this  name  in  any  modern 
fossil  history.     The  ligure  was  the 
first  stone  in  the  third  row  upon  the 
high-priest's  breastplate ;  and  upon 
it  the  name  of  Gad  was  inscribed, 
Exod.  xxviii.  19. 

LIKEN.     See  Compare. 

LIKENESS,  similitude,  (1.)  The 
outward  for^n  of  any  thing,  Ezck.  i. 
5.  (2.)  An  image,  representing  a 
person^  or  thing,  Deut.  iv.  12,  15. 
(3.)  A  resemblance  between  one  per- 
son or  thing  and  another.  Acts  xiv. 
1 1 .  Adam  was  made  after  the  likc' 
ness  of  God,  which  consisted,  ( 1 .)  ^" 
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bis  nature,  not  that  of  liis  body,  for 
God  has  no  body ;  but  that  of  his 
soul,  which  was  an  active,  intelli- 
gent, immortal  spirit;  and  herein 
resembling  God,  the  Father  of  spi- 
rits. (2. )  In  his  place  and  authority  : 
let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  and 
iet  him  have  dominion.  As  he  had 
the  government  of  the  creatures,  he 
was  as  it  were  God's  representative 
on  earth.  Yet  his  government  of 
himself  by  the  freedom  of  his  xvill, 
had  in  it  more  of  God's  image,  than 
his  government  of  thecreatures.  (3.) 
Jn  his  purity  and  rectitude,  he  was 
t/pright,  Eccles.  vii.  29.  He  had  an 
habitual  conformity  of  all  his  natural 
powers  to  the  whole  will  of  God.  His 
understanding  saw  divine  things 
clearly,  and  there  were  no  errors  in 
his  knowledge:  his  will  complied 
readily  and  universally  with  the  will 
of  God,  without  reluctancy:  his  af- 
fections were  all  regular  without  any 
inordinate  appetites  or  passions;  his 
thoughts  were  easily  fixed  to  the  best 
subjects,  and  there  was  no  vanity  or 
ungovernableness  in  them.  And  all 
the  inferior  powers  were  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  the  superior.  Thus  holy, 
thus  happy,  were  our  first  parents  in 
fiaving  the  image  of  God  upon  them. 
iBut  how  is  the  image  of  God  upon 
Iman  defaced  !  how  great  are  the  ruins 
;of  it ! 

jBut,  however  deeply  man  is  fallen, 
ithis  likeness  or  image  of  God  may  be 
[recovered  through  Christ;  for  as  it 
[consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  in 
^Righteousness,  and  true  holiness,  Eph. 
jiy.  22-24.  Col.  iii.  10.  every  Chris- 
lian  believer  is  called  to  experience 
ihese,  and  all  the  blessed  fruits  of 
jhem.  The  Lord  renew  this  like- 
jiess  upon  our  souls  by  his  sanctify- 
ing grace! 

I\dam,  after  his  fall,  begat  Selh  in 
Ills  own  likeness,  corrupt  in  disposi- 
ions,  as  well  as  himself,  Gen.  i.  26, 
ind  V.  3.  Jesus  was  sent  in  the 
ikeness  of  sinful  flesh;  appeared  in 
i>utward  form  as  another  man,  Rom. 
I'iii.  3,  Moses  saw  the  similitude  of 
!he  Lord ;  had  a  singular  display  of 
jjis  glory  J  Of  perhaps  saw  the  tje- 


cond  Person  of  the  Godhead  In  the 
form  of  a  man,  but  saw  not  the  face, 
or  essential  glory,  of  God,  Numb. 
xii.  8.  The  Hebrews  saw  no  si?nili' 
tude,  that  is,  no  bodily  shape  or  form 
of  God,  at  Sinai,  Deut.  iv.  12,  15. 
Those  who  have  not  sinned  after  the 
similitzidc  of  Adam's  transgression,  are 
infants  who  have  not  sinned  actually 
as  he  did,  Rom.  v.  14.  God  used 
similitudes  by  the  ministry  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  he,  by  parables,  and  compa- 
rison of  things  spiritual  and  future  to 
what  was  earthly  and  present,  in- 
structed the  Jews,  Hos.  X.  12. 

LILY,  one  of  the  principal  flow- 
ers. This  flower  consists  of  six 
leaves  formed  into  the  shape  of  a 
bell ;  the  pistil  Is  in  the  center  of  the 
flower,  and  becomes  an  oblong  and 
three-cornered  fruit,  containing  two 
rows  of  seed.  The  root  is  of  a  bul- 
bous form.  Lilies  have  very  high 
flowers,  and  many  spring  from  one 
root;  they  are  no  less  fragrant, 
comely,  and  medicinal,  especially 
the  roots  of  white  lilies  are  excels 
lent  for  softening  and  for  ripening^ 
swellings.  Tournefort  mentions  4S 
kinds  of  lilies;  and,  besides,  there  is 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  has  but 
one  leaf,  formed  in  the  manner  of  a 
bell;  and  of  which  there  are  seven 
kinds.  Lilies  were  so  plentiful  in 
Canaan,  that  it  seems  they  heated 
their  ovens  with  withered  ones.  Mat. 
vi.  28,  30.  In  some  countries,  lilies 
grow  to  the  height  of  four  feet;  but 
their  neck  is  so  weak,  that  it  can 
scarcely  support  the  head. 

LIME,  a  kind  of  substance  formed 
from  chalk,  burnt  stones,  shells,  or 
bones,  &c.  It  is  of  great  use  for 
building,  and  for  manuring  fields. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Moab,  having 
got  a  king  of  Edom,  perhaps  that 
one  who  assisted  Jehoram,  either 
dead  or  alive,  burnt  his  bones  into 
lime,  Amos  ii.  1.  The  Assyrian 
army  was  like  the  burnings  of  lime, 
when,  by  a  kind  of  pestilence,  thev 
were  mostly  cut  off  in  the  fire  of 
God's  vengeance,  Isa.  xxxiii.  12. 

A  LIMIT,  is  the  utmost  boundary 
of  a  place.  Jhe  li?nit  of  God's  house. 
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round  about,  being  most  holy,  im- 
ports, that  even  the  most  circum- 
stantial things  belonging  to  the 
church  are  holy  in  themselves,  and 
tend  to  promote  holiness,  Ezek.  xliii. 
12.  To  LIMIT,  is  to  point  out,  and 
fix,  Heb.  iv.  7.  To  limit  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  is  to  doubt  of,  or  defy 
the  power  of  God,  its  going  beyond 
certain  bounds,  which  we,  in  our 
imagination,  fix  for  it,  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
4J. 

LINE,  (1.)  A  cord  or  instrument 
to  measure  and  adjust  things  by, 
J  Kings  vii.  15.  Isa.  xxxiv.  17.  2 
Sam.  viii.  2.  (2.)  A  province,  or 
course  of  motion,  Psal.  xix.  4.  Thus 
the  apostle's  voice  went  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel was  so  rapid,  that  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  were  in  a  sense  appli- 
cable to  it,  Rom.  X.  18.  To  boast 
in  another  man's  line,  is  to  go  where 
he  had  laboured,  and  pretend  he  had 
rot  done  it,  2  Cor.  x.  16.  (3.)  A 
portion,  which  is  as  it  were  mea- 
sured out  by  litic?,,  Psal.  xvi.  6.  (4-.) 
A  short  instruction,  that  might  be  as 
it  were  written  in  one  line,  Isa. 
xxviii.  10.  The  word  of  God  is  a 
measuring  line;  as  our  whole  con- 
duct, and  all  the  forms  and  ordinan- 
ces of  the  church,  must  be  adjusted 
thereby,  Ezek.  xl.  3.  In  a  promise, 
the  stretching  out  of  the  line  upon  a 
place,  imports  the  measuring  of  ihe 
ground  to  build  houses  on  it,  Jer. 
>;xxi.  39.  Zech.  i,  16.  and  ii.  I. 
But  to  stretch  the  line  Of  confusion 
and  stones  of  emptiness  on  a  place,  is 
to  render  it  altogether  a  v/aste,  Isa. 
xxxiv.  1  J,  17.  Judgments  laid  on  ac- 
cording to  mens'  deserts,  and  which 
lay  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  are 
called  a  line,  Lam.  ii.  8.  and  the  line 
cf  Samaria,  arid phmviet  of  the  house 
of  Ahabj  is  such  ruin  as  Samaria  and 
t!)e  family  of  Ahab  met  with,  2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  and  to  lay  judgment /o  tlie 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet, 
h  to  punish  people  according  to  the 
due  desert  of  their  deeds,  Isa.  xxviii. 
17.     . 

LINEN.  The  three  Hebrew 
voids  ibr  it,  are  bad,  shbsh,  and 


BUTZ.  Calmet  thinksj  the  /irst 
ought  to  be  rendered  linen,  and  of 
this  the  priests'  garments  consisted  ; 
the  second  cotton,  of  which  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle  consisted ;  and 
the  third,  the  silk  growing  on  the 
shell-fish  called  pinna  :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  priests'  coats  and  mitre 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  of  bad,  and 
sometimes  of  shesh,  which  infers 
that  both  words  signify  the  iame 
thing,  Exod.  xxviii.  39.  with  Lev. 
xvi.  4.  Solomon  too  uses  butz,  to 
express  the  stuff  of  the  sacred  vails, 
for  which  shesh  is  put  at  other 
times,  2  Chron,  iii.  14.  Nor  can  I 
believe,  a  manufacture  of  fish  silk 
existed  so  early  at  Beersheba,  that 
lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  I  Chron.  iv.  21.  The  best 
linen  was  anciently  made  in  Egypt, 
as  their  country  afforded  the  finest 
flax;  and  Solomon,  it  seems,  bought 
linen-yarn  in  Egypt,  and  established 
a  factory  for  weaving  it  in  Judea, 
Prov.  vii.  16.  I  Kings  x.  28.  Christ, 
and  the  angels  who  destroy  Anti- 
christ, are  represented  as  clothed  in 
pure  and  white  linen,  to  mark  the 
equity  and  holiness  of  their  conduct,- 
Ezek.  ix.  2.  Rev.  xv.  6.  The  righ- 
teousness of  the  saints,  their  holiness 
of  nature  and  life,  is  called  fne  linen, 
clean  and  white;  how  glorious  and 
ornamenting!  Rev.  xix.  8,  14. 

A  LION  is  the  strongest  and 
fiercest  of  beasts.  In  size,  he  is 
larger  than  a  mastiff;  his  head  is 
big,  his  breast  broad,  his  legs  thick 
and  strong,  his  claws  long  and  thick ;  , 
he  is  of  a  yellowish  tawny  colour, 
and  has  a  large  mane  on  his  neck, 
the  want  of  which  makes  the  lioness 
appear  as  if  of  another  species.  Li- 
ons sleep  little,  and  with  their  eyes 
not  wholly  covered :  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly fierce,  and  their  roaring 
is  terrible.  When  provoked,  scarce- 
ly any  thing  can  withstand  them: 
when  they  see  their  prey,  they  ter- 
rify it  with  roaring,  that  it  cannot 
flee  away.  They  are  extremely  kind 
to  their  young  ones,  who,  it  is  said, 
sleep  some  days  after  their  birth,  till 
the  roaring  of  the  lion  awakens  theiu. 
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They  readily  spare  such  as  submit 
to  their  mercy  and  throw  themselves 
at  their  leet,  but  cannot  endure  to 
be  looked  upon  a-squlnt :  they  are 
exceedingly  mindful  of  favours  done 
them,  and  grateful  to  their  bene- 
factors. Lions  abounded  not  only 
in  Labanon,  but  also  in  the  thickets 
of  Jordan,  and  in  other  place?  of 
Canaan,  where  there  were  woods. 
Samson  tore  a  lion  to  pieces  with 
his  hands,  Judg.  xiv.  David  killed 
both  a  lion  and  a  bear,  1  Sam  xvii. 
24-.  Renaiah  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit,  2 
Sara,  xxiii.  20,  A  lion  killed  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah,  who  pro- 
phesied the  ruin  of  the  idolatrous 
altar  at  Bethel ;  and,  contrary  to  na- 
ture, spared  his  ass,  I  Kings  xiii. 
I24. — 26.  Daniel  was  cast  into  a 
jden  full  of  hungry  lions,  but  re- 
ceived no  hurt,  Dan.  vi.  27.  The 
Heathen  persecutors  often  exposed 
Ithe  Christians  to  be  torn  of  lions 
jand  other  wild  beasts.  God  is  com- 
bared  to  a  lion:  how  strong  and 
terrible  I  how  he  tears  his  enemies, 
land  protects  his  friends !  how  fear- 
[ful  the  voice  of  his  threatenings  and 
Ijudgments !  how  great  the  terror  of 
[fiis  chastisements  !  Hos.  v.  14.  Amos 
|i.  2.  and  iii.  8.  Christ  is  the  lion  of 
kke' tribe  of  Judah,  descending  from 
jJudah  in  respect  of  his  manhood ;  he 
lis  the  almighty  awakener  and  con- 
queror of  souls  ;  he  destroys  his  and 
ihis  people's  enemies.  Rev.  v.  5.  The 
church  is  likened  to  a  lion;  strength- 
ened of  God,  she  overcomes,  and  is 
terrible  to  all  that  oppose  her,  Micah 
V,  8.  her  ministers,  especially  in  the 
primitive  ages,  were  like  lions,  bold, 
courageous,  and  active  in  their  work, 
and  conquered  multitudes  to  Christ, 
Rev.  iv.  7.  The  saints  are  repre- 
sented as  LIONS,  because  of  their 
boldness  and  activity  in  the  cause  of 
God,  Prov.  xxviii.  ],  The  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Dan  are  likened  to 
iom-^  to  denote  their  courage,  acti- 
I'ity,  bravery,  and  conquests :  the 
'ribe  of  Judah  had  kings  courageous 
and  terrible,  w'ho  attacked  and  sub- 
dued their  enemies.  In  Samson,  the 
P^J^it^s^  as  lions,  }nightil^  mauled 


their  enemies  the  Philistines,  Cen. 
xlix.  y.  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  The  de- 
vil is  a  roaring  lion;  he  furiously 
goes  about  to  terrify  and  destroy 
mankind,  especially  the  saints  of 
Christ,  1  Pet.  v.  8.  Tyrants,  op-' 
pressors,  such  as  the  Assyrian,  ChaU 
dean,  and  Persian,  conquerors,  and 
the  four  last  kings  of  Judah,  are 
called  lions:  how  cruelly  the  former 
prevailed,  and  ruined  the  nations 
around  !  and  how  the  last  murdered 
their  own  subjects!  Amos  iii.  8.  Nah. 
ii.  12.  Jer.  iv.  7.  and  v.  6.  Isa. 
xxi.  8.  Ezek.  xix.  Men  outrageous 
in  wickedness,  persecution,  oppres- 
sion, are  likened  to  lions,  as  they 
terrifyj  tear,  and  murder,  others 
around,  Isa.  xi.  7.  Ezek.  xxii.  25. 
The  Clialdean  monarchy  was  as  a 
lion :  what  a  proud,  powerful,  cou- 
rageous, and  cruel  terror  to,  and 
destroyer  of,  nations  !  Dan.  vii.  4. 
Pretended  difficulties  are  likened  to 
a  lion  in  the  xoay  and  streets  :  they 
as  etfectually  deter  the  slothful  from 
his  proper  work,  as  if  they  were 
real  lions,  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces 
if  he  proceeded  in  his  course,  Prov. 
ii.  13.  and  xxvi.  13.  Job  and  hi* 
sons,  represented  as  tyrannic  oppres- 
sors, seem  to  be  the  lion  and  whelps 
pointed  at  as  ruined.  Job  iv.  10,  1  i. 
IVill  a  lionroar,  ivhen  he  hath  no prei) ? 
— Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare,  inhere  no 
gin  is  for  hitn  ? — Shall  one  take  up  a 
snare,  and  have  taken  nothing  ?  God 
and  his  prophets  do  not  threaten 
men  but  when  destruction  is  coming, 
and  sin  has  made  theni  a  fit  prey  for 
his  wrath.  Judgments  do  not  hap- 
pen without  God's  providential  di- 
rection, nor  are  they  removed  till 
they  answer  thjs  end,  Amos  iii.  4,  .5. 
The  threatening  words  and  provi- 
dences of  God,  thenvrath  of  a  king, 
and  the  furious  noise  of  the  Assyrian 
and  other  invaders  of  Judah,  are 
very  terrible  as  the  roaring  of  Hon-:, 
and  are  an  awful  presage  of  ruin  to 
such  as  they  roar  against,  Jer.  xxv, 
30.  Amos  i.  2.  and  iii.  8.  Prov.  xix. 
12.  Isa.  V.  29. 

LIP,     See  MOUTH. 

LIST,  to  think  fit.  Matt,  xvii.  12, 
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LISTEN,  to  hear  attentively,  Isa. 
xlix.  I. 

LITTERS,  a  kind  of  close  wag- 
gons. Their  Hebrew  name  almost 
persuades  us  to  think  their  form  had 
been  copied  from  the  tortoise-shell, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  20. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  (1.)  Small  in 
quantity,  Exod.  xvi.  18.  (2.)  Few 
in  number,  Exod.  xii.  4.  (3.)  Short 
jn  measure  or  time,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 . 
Job.  X.  20.  (4-.)  Low  in  stature, 
Luke  xix.  3.  (5.)  Young  in  age, 
Esth.  iii.  13.  (6.)  Weak  in  strength, 
Luke  xii.  28.  (7.)  Small  in  value 
or  importance.  Josh.  xxii.  17.  (8.) 
Poor,  contemptible,  and  afflicted,  1 
Sam.  XV.  17.  Rev.  xx.  12.  Psal. 
cxix.  41.  Zech.  iv.  10. 

LIVE,  (I.)  To  have  a  power  of 
motion  and  action.  Gen.  xlv.  3.  (2.) 
To  recover  from  dangerous  sickness, 
John  iv.  50,  5 1 .  (3.)  To  have  food 
and  other  things  proper  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  1  Cor.  ix.  13.  (4.) 
To  be  inwardly  quickened,  nourish- 
ed, and  actuated  by  the  influence  of 
God,  Gal.  ii.  20.  (5.)  To  be  greatly 
refreshed  and  comforted,  Psal.  xxii. 
16.  I  Thess.  iii.  8.  (6.)  To  have 
the  continued  possession  of  grace 
here,  and  glory  hereafter,  John  xiv. 
19.  God //resin  and  of  himself;  he 
has  incomprehensible  and  everla'^t- 
jng  activity  and  happiness.  Numb. 
xiv.  2 1 .  Christ  now  lives,  possessed 
of  all  happiness  for  himself.  Rev.  i. 
IS.  He  lives  for  his  people,  perpe- 
tually interceding  for  them,  and 
conveying  to  them  his  purchased 
blessings,  Heb.  vii.  25.  and  he  lives 
jn  them  as  a  quickening  Spirit;  he 
dwells  in  their  heart  by  faith,  and  is 
the  life-giving  priijciple  from  which 
their  spiritual  activity  and  comfort 
doth  proceed  ;  and  they  live  on  him 
by  faith,  drawing  virtue  from  his 
word,  and  fulness,  for  their  quick- 
ening, activity,  and  comfort.  Gal.  ii. 
20.  Men  live  not  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  vioiith  of  God.  Even  when 
there  are  no  apparent  means  of  sub- 
sistence, we  are  to  trust  to  the  pow- 
f  r  and  promise  of  God  for  our  sup- 


port in  life.  Matt.  iv.  4.     Men  lite 
not  to  themselves,  but  unto  God,  when 
they  make,  not  their  carnal  ease, 
profit,   or  honour,   their   great  end, 
but  his  glory,  and  the  edification  of 
his  church,  Rom.  xiv.  7,  8.  2  Cor. 
V.  14,  15.     To  live  in  God's  sight,  is 
to  be  preserved  by  his  favour,  live 
under  his  special  care,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  fearing  and  honouring  him, 
Ho«.  vi.  2.  Gen.  xvii.  18.    Men  live 
by  the   sxvord,    when  they   support 
themselves  and  families  by  plunder 
and   war.   Gen.   xxvii.   40.     Peter 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  he  used  clean  provision,  with- 
out regard  to  the  ceremonial   law. 
Gal.  ii.  14.     Living,  is  either  (1.) 
that  which  has  life ;  and  even  water 
that  runs,  is  called  living,   1  Kings 
iii.  22.  Numb.  xix.  f  17.     Or,  (2.) 
A  man's  substance  whereby  his  life 
is  maintained,  Luke  xv.  12.    Mark 
xii.  44.     Christ  is  a  living  stone,  and 
living  way :  he  has  life   in  himself, 
and  quickens,  and  brings  to  life  eter- 
nal, such  as  come  to  unite  with  and 
walk  in  him,  I  Pet.  ii.  4.  Heb.  x. 
20.     The  influences  of  his  Spirit  are 
called  living  water,  as  they  constantly 
issue  forth  fresh  virtue,  to  beget  pre- 
serve, restore,  and  perfect,  our  spiri- 
tual life,  John  iv.  10.  Rev.  xxii.  17. 
The  living,  are  either  such  as  live  in 
this  world,  Ezek.  xxvi.  20.  or  such 
as  live  in  the  eternal  state.   Matt, 
xxii.   32.     The  saints'  religious  ser- 
vice is  called  a  living  and  reasonable 
sacrifice,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ancient  sacrifices  of  beasts;  and  be- 
cause proceeding  from  a  soul  spiri- 
tually quickened,  it  is  performed  in 
a  lively  and  active  manner,  Rom. 
xii.  1. 

LIVELY,  full  of  life,  strong  and 
active,  Exod.  i.  19.  Psal.  xxxviii. 
19.  God's  oracles  are  lively;  pro- 
ceed from  and  resemble  the  living 
God,  aad  quicken  and  comfort  our 
soul.  Acts  vii.  38.  Saints  are  lively 
stones,  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  and 
active  in  holiness,  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  and 
their  hope  is  lively,  as  it  proceeds 
from  spiritual  life,  and  powerfully 
excites  to  holiness,  1  Pet.  i,  3. 
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LIFE,  (1.)  A  natuital  power  of 
acting.  Job  iii.  20.  Eccl.  ii.  17.  (2.) 
Spiritual  life,  consisting  in  our  being 
instated  in  the  favour  of  God,  quick- 
ened by  his  Spirit,  and  conformed  to 
his  image ;  ip  consequence  whereof, 
we,  by  supernatural  influence,  live 
cwi  God's  fulness  of  grace,  enjoy  fel- 
lowship with  him,  and  act  to  his 
flory,  Rom.  viii.  6,  Col.  iii.  3.  (3.) 
'hat  eternal  holiness  and  happiness 
which  the  saints  possess  in  heaven, 
Rom.  V.  17.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  life, 
and  our  life;  he  is  the  source  and 
maintainor  of  life  to  all  creatures ;  he 
purchased  eternal  life  for  all  man- 
kind, and  bestows  it  on  all  those  who 
believe  and  obey  him,  John  xi.  2.5. 
and  xiv.  6.  1  John  i.  2.  Col.  iii.  4. 
By  his  life,  that  is,  by  his  resurrection 
and  intercession,  we  are  saved,  in 
consequence  of  our  reconcilement 
unto  God  by  his  death,  Rom.  v.  10. 
His  life  is  ?}ianifested,  in  his  peoples' 
cheerful  enduring  of  suffering  for  his 
sake:  thereby  are  clearly  evidenced 
hissitemal  life  in  heaven,  his  inter- 
cession for  them,  and  his  living  in 
them,  as  their  quickening  and  com- 
forting head,  2  Cor.  iv.  10.  his 
words  are  life,  as  they,  through  the 
Spirit,  quicken  dead  souls,  and  pre- 
serve and  restore  spiritual  life  in  the 
saints,  John  vi,  63.  Tlie  life  of  God, 
from  which  the  wicked  are  alienated, 
IS  that  life  of  grace  and  holiness, 
whereby  he,  as  it  were,  lives  in  his 
people,  and  of  which  he  is  the  au- 
thor, director,  supporter,  and  end, 
Eph.  iv.  18.  The  religion  of  Christ 
is  frequently  in  scripture  called  life, 
everlastifnglife,  John  iii.  15,  16,  36. 
and  the  apostles  were  commanded 
to  preach  the  ivords  of  this  life,  Acts 
V.  20.  As  the  natural  life  consists 
in  a  union  of  the  body  with  the 
soul,  so  this  life  consists  in  a  union 
of  the  soul  with  Christ.  As  the 
former  begins  when  we  are  born  in- 
to the  world,  so  the  latter  begins 
when  we  are  born  of  the  Spirit  from 
above.  The  one  requires  the  milk 
of  the  breast  to  nourish  it ;  the  other, 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  The 
life  of  nature  is  liable  to  be  irgured 
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or  destroyed  by  an  unwholesome  air, 
improper  food,  &c.  nor  is  the  life  of 
grace  less  in  danger  from  improper 
company,  doctrnies,&c  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  one  needs  the  constant 
attention  of  the  mother,  so  the  other 
the  unremitting  care  of  the  minister 
of  Christ.  The  knowledge  of  God, 
is  life,  or  eternal  life.  To  have  true 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  is  to  have 
the  matter  and  means  of  spiritual  life, 
and  the  means  and  pledge  of  eternal 
life  :  and  to  possess  Jesus,  the  Wis- 
dom of  God,  is  to  iiave  him  who  is 
the  true  fountain  of  life  in  us,  Prov. 
iv.  ]3.  Johnxvii.  3.  A  sound  heart 
is  the  life  of  the  jlesli ;  inward  holiness 
and  candour  promote  the  comforts  of 
natural  life,  and  issue  in  eternal  life, 
Prov.  xiv.  30.  To  be  spiritually 
minded,  is  life  and  peace;  it  implies 
an  interest  in  the  life-gwmg  cove- 
nant of  peace,  and  union  and  com- 
munion with  Jesus,  the  life  and  the 
peace ;  it  begets  a  lively  and  peace- 
ful frame  in  our  soul,  and  prepares, 
for  eternal  life  and  peace  in  heaven, 
Rom.  viii.  6.  To  lose  life,  is  to 
forego  it,  or  have  it  taken  away, 
Judg.  xviii.  25.  He  that  fndeth  his 
life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loses  it 
for  Christ,  shall  find  it.  He  that 
preserves  his  life  and  outward  com- 
forts at  the  expence  of  denying" 
Christ  and  his  truth,  shall  but  hurt 
himself,  and  forfeit  eternal  life ;  and 
he  that  hazai'ds  his  life  for  Christ, 
shall  be  rewarded  with  eternal  hap- 
piness. Matt.  X.  39.  and  xviii.  25. 
Life  is  in  the  light  of  the  king's  coun- 
tenance ;  the  king's  favour  may  give 
the  outward  comforts  of  life  to  men, 
Prov.  xvi.  15.  Life  and  death  ars 
in  the  poiver  of  the  tongue ;  by  our 
words  we  may  do  much  to  promote, 
or  to  hurt  and  ruin,  our  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  others,  Prov.  xviii.  21. 
Blood  is  called  the  life  of  an  animal, 
as  its  motion  is  the  immediate  mean 
of  it;  and  the  stomach  is  called  the 
life,  as  it  receives  what  supports  it; 
and  food  that  enters  into  the  stomach, 
is  called  life,  because  the  mean  of 
it.  Gen.  ix.  4.  Job  xxxili.  20.  Deut. 
XX.  19.  The  time  in  Which  we  live 
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^s  called  life,  as  it  is  the  measure  of 
its  duration,  Prov.  iii.  2.  Comforts 
and  blessings  are  called  life,  as  they 
render  it  truly  happy  and  useful, 
I  Tim.  iv.  10.  Our  acts  and  em- 
ploy are  called  Itfe,  as  they  manifest 
it,  and  are  the  improvement  that 
renders  it  useful,  or  wicked.  Acts 
xxvi.  4. 

LIVER,  an  inward  part  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  which  was  one  of  the  en- 
trails of  beasts  inspected  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  other  Heathens,  in 
their  divination,  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 
To  have  the  liver  poured  out,  is  ex- 
pressive of  great  grief  and  inward 
Texation,  Lam.  ii.  11.  Toha  stnick 
through  the  liver,  imports  painful 
wasting  of  the  inwards,  and  com- 
plete ruin  by  means  of  it,  Prov. 
vii.  23. 

LIZARDS,  are  animals  that  live 
partly  in  water,  and  partly  on  land : 
tlieir  body  is  oblong  and  roundish : 
they  have  four  legs,  and  hinder  parts 
terminated  by  a  tapering  tail,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  common  esk.  Li- 
zards are  of  many  different  kinds,  as 
newts,  crocodiles,  guanas,  &c.  In 
Arabia  there  are  newts  of  about  a 
^ard  long ;  and  in  India,  it  is  said, 
some  of  them  are  eight  yards  in 
length.  One  of  the  American  gua- 
jias  is  said  to  be  a  sufficient  diet  for 
four  men.  About  Kairo  in  Egypt, 
many  poor  people  feed  on  lizards, 
or  perhaps  camellons,  a  particular 
kind  of  them.  Lizards  were  un- 
clean under  the  law,  and  might  re- 
f>resent  men  whose  minds  are  eartli- 
y  and  covetous,  and  their  appear- 
ance in  their  conversation  unholy  and 
disagreeable.  Lev.  xi.  30. 

LO  !  Behold  !  matter  of  attention 
8(nd  consideration,  Isa.  xxv.  9.  Luke 
xiii.  16.  readiness,  Psal.  xv.  7.  cer- 
tainty and  affirmation,  Ezek.  xxx.  9. 
demonstration  of  a  thing  present. 
Gen.  xxlx.  7. 

LOADj  to  put  as  much  upon  a 
person  or  beast  as  they  can  bear. 
God  loads  men  with  benefits,  when 
Jie  gives  them  in  great  number  and 
abundance,  Psal.  Ixviii,  19. 

LOAVES  of  brea4  were  ancient- 


ly sent  in  presents,  even  to- person's 
of  considerable  note,  1  Sam.  xvil. 
17.  and  xxv.  18.  1  Kings  xiv.  3.  2 
Kings  iv.  42. 

LOCK,  (1.)  An  instrument  for 
shutting  a  door.  Unbelief  is  the 
principal  lock  of  the  heart,  that  shuts 
out  Jesus  and  his  Spirit;  and  luke- 
warmness  and  sloth  are  the  handles 
of  it.  Song  V.  3.  (2.)  A  bunch  of 
hair  on  the  side  of  a  person's  head. 
Samson,  it  seems,  tied  up  his  hair 
into  seven  bunches  or  locks,  Judg, 
xvi.  13.  The  uncovering  of  locks,  \s 
expressive  of  great  shame,  disgrace, 
and  grief,  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

LO-AMMI,  i.  €,  Not  my  people. 
See  HosEA. 

LOCUSTS,  flying  insects,  most 
destructive  to  the  fruits  of  the  ground : 
they  arc  of  divers  kinds;  are  very 
fruitful,  and  go  forth  by  bands.  The 
great  green  locusts,  with  a  sword.- 
formed  tail,  are  nearly  two  inches 
long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger.  In  y/.  D.  15.56,  there 
appeared  locusts  at  Milan  in  Italy,  of 
a  span  long;  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
locusts  in  India  about  a  yard  long. 
Locusts  continue  about  five  months 
in  the  summer  season,  and  are  very 
numerous  in  Asia  and  Africa;  buf 
in  cold  countries,  their  eggs  are  of- 
ten ruined  in  the  winter.  Sometimes 
they  fall  like  a  cloud  on  a  country, 
and  in  their  flight,  so  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  to  darken  the  day, 
and  fill  the  people  with  terror,  lest 
they  should  light  on  their  fields  ;  and 
if  trenches  be  dug,  or  fires  kindled, 
to  stop  their  progress,  they  press  on, 
regardless  of  danger,  till  thev  fill 
the  trenches,  and  quench,  the  fires. 
Where  they  alight,  they  readily  eat 
up  every  green  thing  they  meet  with. 
Their  very  touch  and  moisture  are 
infectious.  When  they  die  in  great 
numbers,  they  are  ready  to  infect 
the  air,  and  produce  pestilence;  but 
Providence  often  carries  them  into 
some  sea  at  last.  Locusts  were  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  These 
were,  by  a  strong  wind,  carried  into 
the  Red  sea,  Exod.  x.  14 — 19.  It 
seejms,  a  wind  d^ove  into  the  sea 
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those  terrible  swarms  that  wasted  Ca- 
naan, and  occasioned  a  famine  in  the 
days  of  Joel ;  and  the  sea  driving 
them  ashore  in  heaps,  the  Hebrews 
buried  them,  Joel  ii.  Isa.  xxxiii.  4, 
5.  The  locusts  were  ceremonially 
clean ;  John  Eajitist,  and  many  o- 
thcrs,  particulary  in  Abyssinia,  eat 
them  ;  and  being  salted  and  fried, 
they  taste  like  river  cray-fish.  Lev. 
xi.  22.  The  Assyrians  were  like 
locusts,  for  their  number,  and  their 
destructive  influence  in  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
4,  5.  Nah.  iii.  15,  17.  and  they  ruin- 
ed them  after  they  had  been  terribly 
mowed  by  the  Syrians,  Amos  vii.  1 . 
The  Persians  were  like  ien'Melocusts 
issuing  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  for  five  months  ra- 
vaging all  around.  Animated  with 
the  stupid  and  infernal  delusion  of 
Mahomet,  the  Saracens,  for  about 
150  years,  made  terrible  progress  in 
wasting  the  countries,  from  the  west 
of  Africa  in  Spain,  to  almost  the 
western  borders  of  China.  From  the 
■smoke  ot  ignorance  and  superstition, 
sprung  the  Romish  bands  of  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  monks,  &c.  with  the 
Pope  at  their  head,  and,  for  the  time 
appointed  of  God,  have  or  will  spi- 
ritually waste  the  nations.  Rev.  ix. 

To  LODGE,  (1.)  To  continue 
for  a  night  or  more.  Gen.  xxviii.  I  I , 
Psal.  xlix.  f  12.  (2.)  To  make  nests 
for  lodging  in,  Mark  iv.  32.  Righte- 
ousness lodged  in  Jerusalem,  when 
it  was  much  practiced  and  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants,  Isa.  i.  2 1 .  Pre- 
pare me  a  lodging,  i.  e.  every  thing 
proper  to  accommodate  a  stranger, 
Philem.  22, 

LOFT,  a  story  of  a  house.  Acts 
XX.  9.  Lofty,  very  high.  God  is 
the  LqftT/  One,  his  excellency  and  au- 
thority are  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  any  other,  Isa.  Ivii.  15.  Lofty  ap- 
plied to  men,  denotes  their  pride  and 
arrogance  manifested  in  their  haugh- 
ty looks,  speeches  or  behaviour, 
Frov.  XXX.  A  lofti/  city,  is  one 
wealthy  and  honourable,  Isa.  xxvi.  5. 

LOG,  a  measure  for  things  liquid. 


containing  about  241  solid  inches, 
which  is  near  a  wine  pint  English, 
Lev.  xiv.  llO. 

LOINS,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
back,  whereabout  the  seminal  vessels 
are  lodged,  Exod.  xxviii.  42.  1  Kings 
viii.  19.  and  sometimes  they  are  put 
for  the  whole  man,  Psal.  Ixvi.  11. 
Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  1 
Pet.  i.  13.  Let  your  minds  be  intent 
upon,  ready,  and  prepared  for,  your 
special  work,  restrained  from  all 
those  thoughts,  cares,  affections,  and 
lusts,  which  would  entangle,  detain, 
and  hinder  them,  or  make  them  unfit. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  who,  wearing  long 
loose  garments,  were  wont  to  gird 
them  about  their  loins,  that  they 
might  not  hinder  them  in  their  tra- 
velling or  working,  1  Kings  xviii. 
46.  2  Kings  iv.  29.  It  may  also 
have  a  special  respect  to  a  similar 
rite  used  at  the  passover,  when  the 
Israelites  were  just  ready  to  march 
out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  1 1 . 

LONG,  of  great  extent  or  dura- 
tion, Psal.  cxxix.  3.  and  cii.  6.  To 
LONG,  is  to  desire  very  earnestly,  as 
a  lover  doth  for  his  beloved,  or  one 
hungry  or  thirsty  desires  refreshment, 
Gen,  xxxiv.  8.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15. 
so  ■  persons  grievously  afflicted,  long 
for  death.  Job  iii.  21.  David's  soul 
longed  for  his  banished  son  Absalom, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  39.  Exiles  long  to  see 
their  native  country.  Gen.  xxxi.  30, 
Faithful  ministers,  sick,  or  imprison." 
ed,  lo7ig  to  visit  their  people,  Phil,  ii. 
26.  Saints  long  for  the  experience 
of  God^s  presence  and  power  in  his 
ordinances,  and  for  his  salvation  from 
the  pollution  of  sin,  to  perfect  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  2. 
and  cxix.  40,  174.  God's  long- 
suffering,  is  his  patient  bearuig 
with  manifold  affronts,  while  he  for- 
bears to  execute  deserved  wrath  up- 
on men,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  to 
them,  Rom.  ii.  4,  The  saints'  long- 
suffcring,  is  their  unwearied  firmness 
of  mind  under  manifold  troubles,  their 
constant  hope  of  the  performance  of 
God's  promises,  and  their  patiect 
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bearing  with  others  to  promote  their 
reformation.  Col.  iii.  12. 

LOOK,  (1.)  To  direct  the  eye. 
Gen.  xiii.  14.  and  xv.  5.  (2.)  To 
desire  ardently,  Heb.  ix.  28.  and  xi. 
10.  (3.)  To  gaze  with  delay.  Gen. 
xlii.  1.  (4.)  To  take  a  careful  view 
of,  Exod.  X.  10.  (5.)  To  examine, 
Levit.  xiii.  39.  (6.)  To  confide  in 
and  depend  on,  Psal.  v.  3.  and 
cxxiii.  2,  (7.)  To  respect,  to  regard 
with  affection,  Isa.  Ixvi.  2.  (8.) 
To  expect.  Matt.  ii.  3.  Luke  xxi. 
28.  Phil.  iii.  20.  (9.)  To  notice 
and  judge,  1  Chron.  xii.  17.  (10.) 
To  choose.  Acts  vi.  3.  ( 1 1 .)  To  un- 
derstand and  reveal.  Rev.  v.  5.  (12.) 
To  take  care  of  a  person,  Jer.  xl.  4. 
God's  looking  on  men,  imports  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  conduct; 
his  care  of,  and  kindness  to,  them, 
Psal.  liii.  2.  Lam.  iii.  50.  or  his  ap- 
parent unconcern  about  them,  as  if 
he  was  a  mere  by-stander,  Hab.  i.  1 3. 
Psal.  XXXV.  17.  or  his  terrifying  and 
punishing  them,  Exod.  xiv.  24. 
Mens'  looking  to  Christ,  imports  their 
viewing  him  by  faith  in  his  excellen- 
cies and  covenant  relations,  desiring 
directions,  support,  and  every  bless- 
ing of  salvation,  from  him,  and  their 
eyeing  him  as  their  pattern,  Psal. 
xxxiv,  5.  Isa.  xlv.  22.  and  xvii.  7. 
Heb.  xii.  2.  The  sinful  looking  of 
the  Edomites  on  the  Jews,  was  their 
taking  pleasure  to  see  them  murder- 
ed, and  their  cities  burnt  with  fire, 
and  their  instigating  the  Chaldeans 
to  cruelty,  Obab.  12. 

LOObE,  (I.)  To  unbind,  John 
xi.  44.  (2.)  To  open.  Rev.  v.  2 
(3.)  To  put  off  shoes.  Josh.  v.  15. 
(4.)  To  free  from  church  censure. 
Matt.  xvi.  16.  (5.)  To  set  at  liber- 
^,  Psal.  cii.  20.  and  cv.  20.  (6.) 
To  set  sail.  Acts  xiii.  13.  and  xxvii. 
21.  God  looses  the  loins  of  men, 
when  he  weakens  them,  and  takes 
away  their  courage,  power,  and  au- 
thority, Isa.  xlv.  1.  Job  xii.  18,  t2I. 
His  loosing  of  four  angels,  imports  his 
permitiing  and  enabling  the  Sara- 
cens to  execute  his  judgment  on  the 
nations  westward  of  the  Euphrates, 
IRev.  ix.  15.   God  looses  SaXaUj  when 


he  permits  him  to  exercise  his  pow- 
er. Rev.  XX.  7.  He  looseth  the  pri- 
soners, when,  in  his  providence,  he 
brings  men  out  of  common  gaols ; 
but  chiefly  when  he  powerfully 
brings  the  bond-slaves  of  Satan  out 
of  their  sinful  and  miserable  state,  or 
brings  his  saints  out  of  great  trouble, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  and  fills  their 
hearts  with  gladness,  Psal.  cxlvi.  7, 
and  cxvi,  16.  Jesus's  loosing  the 
seven  seals  of  his  Father's  book,  and 
reading  and  looking  thereon,  imports 
his  perfect  knowledge  and  actual 
discovery  of  his  most  hidden  pur- 
poses, as  far  as  is  expedient  in  the 
due  order  thereof.  Rev.  v.  and  vi. 

LOP,  to  cutoff tlie  top  or  branches 
of  a  tree.     See  Bough. 

LORD,  one  that  has  rule  and  au- 
thority, such  as  a  husband.  Gen. 
xviii.  12.  a  master,  John  xv.  15. 
a  prophet,  1  Kings  xviii,  7.  a  prince 
or  noted  person.  Gen.  xxiv.  18. 
And  the  wives  or  daughters  of  such 
great  men,  are  called  ladies,  Judg. 
v.  29.  When,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Lord  is  printed  in  capitals, 
it  is  ordinarily  the  translation  of  Je- 
hovah. In  lesser  characters,  it  is  the 
translation  of  Adon,  which  signifies  a 
connecting  and  supporting  ruler. 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
is  often  called  Lord,  to  denote  his 
self-existence,  his  giving  being  to, 
and  his  supporting  and  ruling,  every 
creature,  Psal.  ex.  I.  2  Thess.  iii.  5. 
He  is  called  Lord  of  Hosts,  or  Lord 
of  Sabaoth  ;  as  he  made,  owns,  sup- 
ports, and  rules,  all  the  armies  of 
angels,  men,  and  other  creatures, 
Psal.  xxiv.  10.  James  V.  4.  When 
Lord,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
translation  of  kj/rios,  it  very  often  sig- 
nifies Christ,  Rev.  xiv.  13.  but  Lord, 
the  translation  of  despotes,  or  master, 
is  perhaps  never  ascribed  to  Christ, 
but  to  God  essentially.  See  Acts  iv. 
24.  Luke  ii.  29.  Jude  4.  Rev.  vi. 
10.  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  Lord  of  lords,  and  Lord  of  all; 
he  supports  and  governs  all  kings, 
masters,  and  other  rulers,  nay,  all 
persons  and  things  in  heaven  and 
earth.  Rev.  xix.  16.  Acts  x,  26.    FJe 
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is  the  Lord  of  glory  ,*  Tie  possesseth 
infinite  glory  in  himself,  and  bestows 
everlasting  glory  upon  his  faithful 
people,  1  Cor.  ii.  8. 
To  say  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  Lord,  is  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  subjec- 
tion to  him.  Matt.  vii.  21.  To  call 
Jesus  Lord,  in  a  proper  manner,  is 
heartily  to  believe  in,  submit  to,  and 
witness  for  him,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  true  Messiah,  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
Men  think  themselves  lords,  when 
filled  with  self-conceit  of  their 
wealth,  honour,  and  wisdom,  Jer. 
ii.  31.  Babylon  was  a  lady  ofking- 
dojHs;  an  honoured  ruler  of  nations, 
Isa.  xlvii.  5,  7. 

LO-RUHAMAH,  not  obtaining 
mercy ;  as  Ruhamah  signifies,  having 
obtained  mercy.     See  Hosea. 

LOSE,  to  suffer,  to  perish,  John 
vl.  39.  Christ  loses  rone  of  his  faith- 
ful people ;  suffers  none  of  them  to 
be  eternally  ruined  ;  but  if  they  for- 
sake him  like  Judas,  or  Demas,  he 
%vill  reject  them  for  ever,  John  xvii. 
12.  Cattle  or  money  is  lost,  when 
the  owner  knows  not  what  is  become 
thereof,  Exod.  xxix.  9.  Men  are 
lost,  when  in  a  state  of  sin  and  mi- 
sery, wherein  they  have  no  happi- 
ness, and  are  of  no  spiritual  good 
use  ;  or  when  they  go  on  in  a  course 
of  open  wickedness,  or  of  noted 
wandering  from  God,  Luke  xix.  10. 
and  XV.  6",  9,  32.  Psal.  cxix.  176. 
Matt.xviii.il. 

LOT,  wrapt  up,  hidden,  the  son  of 
Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abraham, 
and,  as  we  suppose,  brother  of  Sa- 
rah. After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  lived  and  travelled  with  Abra- 
ham. After  their  return  from  Egypt, 
the  number  of  their  flocks,  and  strife 
of  their  herdmen,  obliged  them  to 
separate.  On  Abraham's  humble 
and  peacpful  offer.  Lot  too  proudly 
took  his  choice,  preferring  himself 
to  his  uncle.  Charmed  with  the  fer- 
tile appearances  of  the  country  a- 
bout  Sodom,  he,  perhaps  without 
consulting  his  Maker,  chose  that  for 
his  place  of  sojourning.  His  pride 
and  earthly-mindedness  were  se- 
verely punisl^ed.    Th^  wicked  be-. 


haviour  of  the  Sodomites,  made  his 
life  a  continual  burden  to  him.  Nor 
had  he  been  long  there,  when  he,  if 
not  also  the  most  of  what  he  had, 
was  carried  captive  by  Chedorlao- 
mer.  He  was  recovered  by  Abraham  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Abraham's 
intercession  with  God  in  his  behalf, 
he  had  about  16  years  after  perished 
in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.  On  the 
evening  before  that  fatal  event,  two 
of  the  angels  which  had  just  feasted 
with  Abraham,  appeared  to  Lot  at 
the  gate  of  Sodom,  as  travellers.  Lot 
humbly  begged  they  would  lodge  ia 
his  house.  At  first  they,  to  try  his 
hospitality,  spake  as  if  tliey  inclin- 
ed to  lodge  all  night  in  the  street; 
but,  on  his  farther  entreaty,  they  en- 
tered his  house,  and  supped  with 
him,  in  a  m.anner  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Supper  was  scarcely  finish- 
ed, when  a  multitude  of  the  men  of 
the  city  came  and  demanded  from 
Lot  the  two  strangers,  that  they 
might  abuse  them  in  a  manner  shock- 
ing to  chastity.  Lot,  in  his  confu- 
sion, unadvisedly,  and  unjustifiably, 
begged  they  would  rather  take  his 
two  virgin  daughters,  than  so  hor- 
ridly abuse  the  strangers  who  had 
committed  themselves  to  his  pro- 
tection. They  upbraided  him  as  a 
saucy,  impertinent  fellow,  wiio,  tho' 
but  lately  come  to  sojourn  among 
them,  Avould  act  the  part  of  a  judge, 
and  dictate  to  them,  who  were  na- 
tives of  the  place ;  and  they  threaten- 
ed to  use  liim  worse  than  they  had 
intended  to  do  with  the  strangers. 
Hereon,  they  furiously  rushed  for- 
ward to  break  open  the  door,  which 
Lot  had  shut  behind  him.  The  an- 
gels pulled  Lot  in,  bolted  the  door, 
and  smote '  the  Sodomites  about  it 
with  such  blindness  and  stupidity, 
that  they  could  not  perceive  where 
it  w^as;  and  being  weary  with  grop- 
ing, they  at  last  went  home.  Mean- 
while,  the  angels  informed  Lot  of  their 
intentions  to  destroy  Sodora,  and  the 
cities  adjacent,  for  the  wickedness 
thereof,  and  warned  him  and  all  his 
relations  to  leave  the  place  imme- 
diately.    Jie  sent  and   warned  his 
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sons-in-law,  and  begged  tkem  to  flee; 
but  they  contemned  his  message. 
About  break  of  day.  Lot,  his  wife, 
and  two  unmarried  daughters,  un- 
-willing  to  leave  their  substance,  or 
^vaiting  for  the  other  daughters,  con- 
tinued to  put  off  the  time.  The  an- 
gels took  them  by  the  hand,  and 
hasted  them  out  of  their  house,  and 
from  the  city;  and  leaving  them, 
warned  them  to  run  vi-ith  all  their 
might  to  a  neighbouring  mountain ; 
end  that  they  should  be  consumed, 
if  they  so  much  as  looked  back.  At 
Lot's  intercession,  who  was  afraid  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountain,  the 
angels,  directed  by  God,  promised  to 
spare  Zoar,  the  least  of  the  five  ci- 
ties marked  for  ruin,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  to  him  and  his  family.  Thro' 
carnal  affection  to  her  country  and 
^vealth,  or  a  vain  curiosity  to  see  the 
vengeance  of  God,  Lot's  wife  look- 
ed behind  her.  The  divine  venge- 
ance seized  her  immediately,  and 
transformed  her  into  a  statue  of  pe- 
trified salt;  thus  making  her  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  the  danger  of  in- 
credulity, impudence,  love  to  the 
world,  apostacy  from  and  disobedi- 
ence to  God.  How  long  this  pillar 
continued,  we  know  not.  Josephus 
says,  it  remained  in  his  time,  which 
was  near  2000  years  after  it  was 
formed.  Ireneus  and  Tertullian  say, 
it  was  standing  about  J.  M.  ^00. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Jewish  tra- 
veller, avers,  that  it  was  standing 
rear  1000  years  after;  which  would 
make  its  duration  of  above  3000 
years.  Some  modern  travellers  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  it ;  but  their  rela- 
tions smell  so  strong  of  the  table, 
and  differ  so  widely,  that  we  cannot 
credit  them.  It  is  certain,  that 
Maundrel,  Shaw,  and  Thomson,  and 
other  travellers  of  known  veracity, 
do  not  pretend  tiiat  there  are  now 
the  least  remains  of  this  noted  statue. 
—Shocked  with  thedeath  of  his  wife, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Lot  was 
afraid  to  dwell  in  Zoar;  but  he  and 
his  daughters  retired  to  the  adjacent 
mountains.  Lot's  daughters,  whom 
ht2  had  but  lately  oifered  as  prosti- 


tutes to  the  Sodomites,  decoyed  lilm<- 
self  into  drunkenness  and  incest. 
Anxious  of  posterity,  and  perhaps 
desirous  to  be  mother  of  the  Messiah, 
and  fearing  there  was  never  a  man 
left  on  the  earth  besides  their  fa- 
ther, or  at  least  none  to  whom  they 
could  have  access,  they  resolved  to 
have  children  by  him.  On  two  dif- 
ferent nights  they  intoxicated  him 
with  wine,  and  lay  with  him,  the 
one  after  the  other.  They  both  feH 
with  child  by  him.  The  eldestdaugh- 
ter  impudently  called  her  son  Moab, 
to  mark  that  he  was  begotten  by  her 
father.  The  younger  called  her  son 
Ben-avimi,  the  son  of  my  people. 
From  these  two  sprung  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  on  whom  the  curse 
of  heaven  remarkably  lay.  Gen.  xi. 
31.  and  xiii.  and  xiv.  and  xix.  2  Pet. 
ii.  6—8.  Luke  xvii.  32.  Some  think 
Baal-peor,  the  immodest  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ammonites  and  Mo- 
abites, was  a  representation  of  Lot, 
in  his  shameful  drunkenness  and  in- 
cest. 

Lot,  any  thing  cast,  or  drawn, 
in  order  to  determine  a  point  in  de- 
bate. It  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God 
for  an  immediate  interposal  of  his 
directive  power,  for  determining  the 
affair ;  and,  on  that  account,  ought 
to  be  used  in  nothing  but  what  is 
important,  and  cannot  otherwise  be 
peacefully  determined  in ;  and  it  is 
to  be  used  with  reverence  and  pray- 
er, Prov,  xvi.  33.  and  xviii.  18.  Acts 
i.  24,  25,  26.  1  Sam.  xiv.  41.  Ey 
lot,  it  was  determined  which  of  the 
expiatory  goats  should  be  offered, 
and  which  dismissed.  Lev,  xvi.  8 — 
10.  By  lot,  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
divided  to  the  Hebrew  tribes,  and 
the  Levites  had  their  cities  assigned, 
and  their  order  of  sacred  service  de- 
termined, Numb,  xxvi,  55,  56,  and 
xxxiii.  54.  and  xxxiv.  Josh.  xiv.  to 
xxi,  1  Chron.  vi.  54,61.  and  xxiv. 
and  XXV.  By  lot,  the  Hebrews  dis- 
covered who  had  taken  the  accursed 
spoil  of  Jericho,  Judg.  xx.  9.  Josh, 
vii.  14—18.  By  lot,  Saul  was  mark- 
ed out  for  the  Hebrew  kingdogi,  and 
liis  soil  Jonathan  discovered  to  have 
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tested  the  honey,  1  Sam.  x.  19--21. 
and  xiv.  41,  42.  By  lot,  wa?  Jo- 
nah discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
storm,  and  Matthias  marked  for  the 
apostleship,  Jon.  i.  7.  Acts  i.  24—26. 
By  lot,  the  Heathens  divided  their 
shares  of  the  spoil,  and  the  profane 
soldiers  determined  who  should  have 
Christ's  vesture,  Obad.  i.  1 1 .  Nah. 
jii.  10.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  To  pretend 
that  chance,  which  is  but  the  want 
of  design,  determines  in  any  lot,  is 
too  absurd  for  rational  beings  to  re- 
ceive. Cod,  or  the  devil,  must  there- 
fore be  the  arbitrator,  to  whose. de- 
termination the  matter  is  by  lot  re- 
ferred. God  challenges  it  as  his  pro- 
perty, to  direct  lots,  Prov.  xvi.  33. 
Nor,  I  suppose,  will  great  numbers 
be  found,  even  of  players  at  cards 
and  dice,  that  will  allow  Satan  to  be 
tlieir  referee.  How  base  then,  and 
how  sinful,  to  use  lots  in  trifles,  or 
in  sports  or  games,  or  to  direct  in 
sinful  attempts !  Ezek.  xxi.  18,  19. 
Esth.  iii. — Whatever  falls  to  one's 
share  by  casting  of  the  lot,  or  the 
providence  of  God,  is  called  his  lot. 
Josh.  XV.  1.  Psal.  cxxv,  3.  and  xvi. 
5.  Isa.  xvii,  14.  Acts  viii.  21.  Luke 
i.  9. 

LOATHE,  to  dislike,  abhor,  as 
the  stomach  does  lukewarm  water, 
God  loathes  men,  when,  on  account 
of  sin,  he  is  angry  with  them,  hides 
himself  from  them,  and  refuses  to 
regard  or  help  them,  Jer.  xiv.  19. 
Zech.  xi.  8.  Men  loathe  and  abhor 
themselves,  when  they  are  deeply  a- 
shamed  of,  and  grieved  for,  their  sin- 
fulness in  heart  and  life,  Ezek.  vi.  9. 
and  XX.  43.  and  xxxvi.3].  Men 
are  loathsome,  when  filled  with 
sjn,  that  abominable  thing  which 
God  hates,  Prov.  xiii.  5. 

LOUD,  that  can  be  far  heard.  A 
loud  cry,  noise,  or  voice,  is  expres- 
sive of  great  danger,  earnest  desire, 
or  great  joy,  A  lewd  v,'oman  is 
loud  and  stubborn;  she  is  given  to 
scold  and  trouble  her  husband  ;  and 
is  talkative,  and  obstinate  in  seduc- 
ing men,  Prov.  vii.  1 1 . 

LOUR,  to  look  sad.  Matt,  xvi,  3. 

LOVE,    (I.)    That    affgction   of 


rational  creatures,  which  arises  in. 
their  mind  on  observing  any  thing 
in  others  which  pleases  tnem;  or  de- 
sire fellowship  with,  or  close  posses- 
sion of,  some  person  or  thing  on  ac- 
count of  some  excellency  apprehend- 
ed therein.  This  is  good,  according 
to  its  object,  manner,  or  degree.  To 
love  relations  and  neighbours,  and 
one's  self,  in  subordination  to  God, 
is  good,  Psal.  xxxiv.  12.  Eph.v.  25. 
Love  to  idols,  sins,  or  to  wicked  per- 
sons, as  such,  or  in  order  to  carnal 
lust,  is  unlawful,  Jer.  ii.  25.  John 
xii.  25.  2  Tim.  iii.  2.  2  Sam.  xiii.  4. 
Prov.  vii.  18.  (2;)  A  gracious  ha- 
bit, principle,  or  disposition,  wrought 
in  our  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
whereby  we  esteem,  desire,  and  de- 
light in,  God  through  Christ,  as  our 
chief  good  and  sum  of  all  perfection 
and  excellency,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  blessings,  and  take  pleasure  to 
obey  his  laws;  and  whereby  we  are 
inclined  and  enabled  to  esteem,  de- 
sire, and  delight  in,  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  such  as  bear  his  image,  and 
to  do  good  to  all  men,  even  our  ene- 
mies, 1  John  iv,  19,21.  This  love, 
or  CHARITY,  is  of  great  importance  ; 
without  it,  no  gifts  can  be  truly  va- 
luable ;  where  it  is  not,  there  can  be 
no  true  faith.  Love  renders  us  pa- 
tient under  trouble,  slow  to  anger, 
ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and  makes 
us  straiten  ourselves  to  help  our 
neighbour  ;  makes  us  mourn  for  his 
faults  and  afflictions,  and  kindly  bear 
with  his  infirmities,  and  is  the  bond 
of  perfection ;  in  line,  if  pure  and 
fervent,  it  tends  to  render  our  life  a 
very  heaven  upon  earth.  Gal.  vi.  5. 
I  Cor.  xiii.  (3.)  Divine  love,  which 
is  either  God's  natural  delight  in  that 
which  is  good,  Isa.  Ixi.  8.  or  that 
gracious  affection  which  he  manifests 
to  men,  in  giving  his  son  for  them  as 
their  surety  and  ransom,  and  in  giv- 
ing him  and  all  his  fulness  of  bless- 
ings to  them  as  their  portion,  Rom. 
V.  8.  1  John  iv.  19.  The  lOve  of 
God,  is  either  the  love  he  bears  to 
us,  or  our  love,  of  which  he  is  the 
object,  Rom.  v.  5,  Jude  20.  John  xv. 
9.  Je'ius's  love  hath  a  licadth,  length. 
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depth,  and  height;  it  is  like  a  migh- 
ty ocean,  it  reaches  over  all  the 
•world,  extends  to  every  person,  and 
comprehends  every  blessing ;  it 
reaches  from  eternity  to  eternity;  it 
condescends  to  the  lowest  sinner  and 
case;  brought  Jesus  to  the  lowest 
plunge  of  suffering,  and  saves  from 
the  lowest  hell,  to  the  most  incon- 
ceivable heights  of  holiness  and  hap- 
piness, Eph.  iii.  18,  19.  To  be  di- 
rected into  the  love  of  God,  is  to  be 
instructed,  excited,  and  enabled,  to 
believe  his  redeeming  love  to  u':,  and 
to  live  in  the  exercise  of  fervent  love 
towards  him,  9.  Thess.  iii.  .5.  Not 
to  love  our  lives  unto  the  death,  is  to 
prefer  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the 
interests  of  his  truth,  to  our  outward 
enjoyments,  and  even  to  natural  life 
itself^  Rev.  xii.  11.  Christ  is  alto- 
gether lovely,  is  in  evfery  re-^pect  and 
degree  precious,  useful,  agreeable, 
and  attracting,  in  his  person,  office, 
relation,  and  work.  Song  v.  16.  and 
bis  ordinances  are  lovely  or  amiable, 
as  he  is  their  author,  substance,  and 
end,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  1 . 

LOW.  Men  arc  low,  or  sit  in  a 
low  place,  when  they  are  poor,  de- 
based, and  overlooked,  Deut.  xxviii. 
43.  Eccl.  X.  6.  During  the  hail- 
storm, the  city  is  low  iii  a  loiv  place; 
an  awful  prediction  of  the  fate  of  Je- 
rusalem, that  it  should  be  humbled 
and  brought  low,  Isa.  xxxii.  19.  Let 
the  rich  Christian  rejoice  in  that  he 
is  made  low- ;  humble  in  the  temper 
of  his  mind ;  or  even  that  he  hath 
his  outward  wealth  and  honour  taken 
from  him,  as  that  tends  to  his  real 
good,  James  i.  10.  Chri'^t  was  made 
for  a  little  while,  or  in  a  little  de- 
gree, loiver  than  the  angels,  in  his 
state  of  humiliation.  Psalm  viii.  5. 
Ileb.  ii.  7,  9.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  are,  ( 1 . )  The  earth  itself, 
which  is  the  lower  region  of  this 
world,  Eph.  iv.  9.  (2.)  The  vallies 
and  their  inhabitants,  or  rather,  the 
Gentile  ^vorld,  Isa.  xliv.  23.  (3.) 
The  womb  of  a  mother,  vvhere  one 
is  hid  as  in  a  deep  pit,  Psal.  cxxxix. 
15.  (4.)  The  grave,  or  state  "of  the 
dead,  Psal.  Ixiii.  9,     To  be  loivly,  is 


to  be  meek  and  humble,  Ps.cxxxvlu. 
6.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

LUBIM.     See  Libya. 

LUCIFER.     See  Star.. 

LUCR;^,  gain.     See  Filth. 

LUD,  nativity,  OT  generation,  the 
son  of  Shem.  If  he  was  the  father 
of  the  L)'dians  in  Lesser  Asia,  "which 
some  very  learned  men  think  he  was 
not,  it  is  probable  his  posterity  took 
up  their  first  residence  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  then  moved  westward, 
and  settled  among  the  children  of 
Japheth.  It  is  more  certain,  that 
Lydia  was  situated  on  the  east  of 
Ionia,  south  of  Mysia,  west  of  greater 
Phrygia,  and  north  of  Caria,  and  lay 
between  the  37 ih  and  39th  degree 
of  north  latitude;  but  in  the  more 
flourishing  times  of  their  last  kings, 
Alyattes  and  Crjesus,  the  Lydian 
territories  were  far  more  extensive. 
The  principal  cities  of  Lydia  were 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,.  Thyatira,  Mag- 
nesia, &c.  The  Lydians  had  kings 
of  three  different  races,  who,  we 
suppose,  governed  them  about  600 
or  700  years.  After  the  country  had 
been  over-run  by  the  Gomerians, 
or  Cimmerians,  about  A.  M.  3368, 
and  had,  not  long  after,  warred  furi- 
ously with  the  Medes,  Milesians,  and 
others,  and  just  after  Craesus  had  ex- 
tended his  empire  from  the  jEgean 
sea  to  the  river  .Halys,  he  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Chaldeans  against  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  Cyrus  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia :  since  which  it  has 
by  turns  been  subject  to  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens, 
or  Turks.^  The  Lydians  were  ex- 
tremely wicked  ;  the  women  had  to 
earn  their  portion  for  marriage  by 
whoredom ;  and  after  the  tall  of 
their  monarchy,  they  generally  be- 
came a  most  idle  and  effeminate  race. 
The  gospel,  however,  was  early 
planted  here ;  and  a  Christian  church 
hath  never  since  been  wholly  extir- 
pated. Gen.  x.  22.  Isa.lxvi.  19.  (2.) 
LuD,  the  soh  of  Mizraira,  and  father 
of  the  Ludim  in  Africa.  These  we 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nubi- 
ans, or  some  Ethiopians  on  the  soutk, 
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or  west  of  Egypt.  They  were  famed 
archers,  and  assisted  Pharaoh-necho 
against  the  Chaldeans ;  but  soon  af- 
ter, by  the  ravage  of  their  country, 
paid  dear  for  their  pains,  Jer.  xlvi. 
9.  Ezek.  XXX.  5.  The  gospel  was 
liere  preached  very  early  by  some 
of  the  Jews,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19.  but  in 
Nubia,  we  scarcely  know  of  the 
smallest  vestiges  of  Christianity  at 
present, 

LUHITH,  a  hoarded  floor,  a  town 
m  the  land  of  Moab,  probably  built 
on  a  hill,  and  between  Ar  and  Zoar, 
and  certainly  ravaged  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans,  Isa.  xv.  5.  Jer. 
xlviii.  5. 

LUKE,  or  LUCAS,  luminous,  the 
evangelist ;  a  native  of  Antioch  in 
Syria,  and  by  profession  a  physician. 
Whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  Gentile, 
or  whether  he  was  the  same  as  Lu- 
cius, the  kinsman  of  Paul,  Rom.  xvi. 
21.  or  whether  he  was  converted  by 
Paul  at  Antioch,  or  did  at  first  meet 
with  him  at  Troas,  we  know  not. 
His  mention  of  himself  as  Paul's 
companion,  begins  at  Troas ;  and 
after  that,  he  often  mentions  himself 
as  travelling  with  him,  Acts  xvi.  &c. 
compare  Col.  iv.  14.  Philem.  23.  2 
Tim.  iv.  11.  liUke  wrote  tiie  his- 
tory of  Christ's  life,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  directed  them  both  to  one  Theo- 
philus,  who  it  seems  was  one  of 
his  godly  friends.  Li  his  history  of 
Christ,  he  relates  a  great  many  cir- 
cumstances of  his,  and  his  harbinger 
John  Baptist's  birth,  and  private  life, 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  who  were  general- 
ly, though  uncertainly,  tliought  to 
have  written  tlieir  gospels  before 
him.  He  also  records  a  variety  of 
inc'dents  and  parables  of  Jesus's  pub- 
lic life,  omitted  by  them.  Nor  is 
Iiis  order  alway  the  same  with  theirs : 
the  reason  of  which  is,  either  that 
Jesus  repeated  or  re-acted  similar 
things,  on  different  occasions ;  or 
that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  these  histo- 
ries, doth  not  always  intend  to  in- 
form us  of  the  order,  but  of  the  facts 
that  were  really  done.     In  his  Acts 

No,  23.  ¥oi.  II. 


of  the  Apostles,  Luke  principally 
gives  us  the  history  of  Paul,  whom 
he  so  much  attended.  Nothing  in 
the  New  Testament  is  purer  Greek, 
than  the  language  of  Luke,  and  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  historv. 

LUKEWARM,  neither  cold  nor 
hot :  the  professed  Christians  of  Lao- 
dicea  were  so  called,  because  they 
neither  wholly  disregarded  Christ 
and  his  cause,  nor  were  they  zealous 
in  loving  him,  and  promoting  his  ho- 
nour; and  so  were  loathsome  to  him. 
Rev.  iii.  \6.  To  be  lukewarm  in 
the  service  of  God,  is  to  be  ungrate- 
ful for  the  greatest  benefits ;  to  be 
indifferent  in  the  best  of  causes  ;  to 
be  insensible  to  the  greatest  of  pri- 
vileges, and  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  apostacy,  final  impenitency,  and 
eternal  ruin.  From  this  evil,  "  Good 
Lord  deliver  us," 

LUMP,  a  piece  of  clav,  dough, 
or  bunch  of  figs,  2  Kings  xx.  7. 
To  it  are  likened,  ( 1 .)  All  mankind, 
who  have  all  the  same  earthly  and 
sinful  nature,  Rom.  ix,  2).  (2.) 
The  Jews  descending  from  holy  pa- 
rents, Rom.  xi.  \6.  (.'3.)  A  particular 
congregation  or  church,  1  Cor. v.  6. 

LUi\ATIC,  persons  affected  with 
some  distemper  influenced  by  the 
moon,  such  as  the  falling-sickness, 
deep  melancholy,  madness,  &c,  or 
it  denotes  a  person  possessed  by  the 
devil.  They  are  often  worst  at  the 
new  and  full  moon.  Perhaps  Satan 
rendered  the  persons  he  possessed, 
worst  at  these  times,  that  the  moon 
might  be  reckoned  the  cause  of  the 
malady.  Our  Saviour  healed  divers 
lunatics,  Matt.  iv.  24.  and  xvii.  5. 

LURK,  to  hide  one's  self.  Wick- 
ed men  lurk  to  do  mischief,  when 
they  use  secret  and  crafty  methods 
to  oppress  and  ruin  the  righteous, 
poor,  or  innocent,  Prov.  i.  1 1 .  Psal. 
X.  8. 

To  LUST,  is  earnestly  to  desire, 
Deut.  xii.  15.  The  Spirit  lustetJi 
against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against 
the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
saints,  earnestly  opposes  and  desires 
the  ruin  of  indwelling  corruption  j 
and  sin  earnestly  opposes  every  in- 
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oilmalion  proceeding  from  God^  Cor- 
ruption of  nature  is  called  lust,  as  it 
strongly  inclines  us  to  evil,  James  i. 
14,   15.    2  Pet.  i.  4.  Rom.  vii.  7. — 
This  general  lust  is  distinguished  into 
the  lusts  of  thejlesh,  such  as  unclean 
desire  ofcarnal  pleasure,  intemperate 
desire  of  liquor,  or  food.  Gal.  v.  17. 
1  Pet.  ii.  11 .  2  Pet.ii.  1 0.  Psa.lxxviii. 
18.  and  the  lusts  of  the  mind,  such  as 
pride,  covetousness,  unbelief,   and 
attachment  to  all  pharasaic  works, 
&c.  Eph.  ii.  3.   1  Pet.  iv.  2.     These 
lusts  are  ungodlr/,  unlike  God,   and 
wightily  tend  to  dishonour  him,  Jude 
18.  are  dtvilish,  of  Satan's  implanta- 
tion, instigated  by  him,  and  render 
men  like  him,  John  viii.  -I'k   they 
<u:ar  against  the  grace  of  God,  and 
even  among  themselves,  James  iv. 
1 .    1  Pet.  ii.  11.    are  deceitful  lusts, 
imposing  on  ourselves,  and  making 
us  to  deceive  others,    Eph.  iv,  22. 
are  insatiable,  as  the  more  one  fulfils 
them,  they  require  the  more,  Isa. 
Ivii.  10.   Eccl.  i.  8.  are  trorldlj/,  as 
they  reign  in  worldly  men,  and  relate 
to  the  things  of  the  world.  Tit.  ii.  12. 
are  former  lusts  to  the  saints,  as  they 
have   mortified  them,    I  Pet.  i.  14. 
Gal.  V.  24.  are  of  the  Jlesh,  whether 
of  the  taste,  smell,  or  touch  ;  of  the 
tye,   in  whatever  is  grand,  new,  or 
Ibeuutiful;  the  pride  of  life,   all  that 
pomp  in  clothes,   houses,  furniture, 
equipage,   and   manner    of    living, 
which  generally  procure  honour  from 
the  bulk  of  raanknid.     Tliese  are  not 
of  God,  but  are  directly  opposed  to 
bim,   1  John  ii.  16.     They  are  hurt- 
ful, as  i\\ey pierce  men  through  with 
many  sorrows,  outrageously  hum  in 
them,  waste  their  constitution,  and 
dro^vn  them  in  perdition,   1  Tim.  vi. 
9,  10.  Rom.  i.  27. 

LUZ,  an  almond.  The  most  an- 
cient Luz  was  called  Bethel  ;  but 
a  Canaanitish  inhabitant  of  it  being 
saved  alive  for  discovering  to  the 
Hebrews  a  secret  entrance  into  the 
city,  he  and  his  family  retired  into 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  an- 
other city  called  Luz.  But  whether 
this  was  the  Luza  near  Shechem,  or 
the  Loussa  or  Lysa  in  Arabia,  which 


was  perhaps  the  Lasha,  where  th& 
Canaanites  had  their  south-east  bor- 
der, and  seems  to  have  stood  near 
the  south  point  of  the  Dead  sea,  we 
know  not.  Judges  i,  25,  26.  Geai. 
X.  19. 

LYBIA.  See  Libya. 
LYCAONLAl,  a  wolf,  a  province 
of  Lesser  Asia,  having  Cappadocia 
on  the  east,  Galatia  on  the  north, 
Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Pisidia  on 
the  south.  Lystra,  Derbe,  and  Ico- 
nium,  were  cities  of  this  province. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  corrupt 
Greek  for  their  language.  Christian 
churches  were  here  planted  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  which  continued  of 
some  note,  till  the  country  was  over- 
run by  the  Saracens,  Acts  xiv.  6, 11, 
18. 

LYCIA,  a  provice  of  Lesser  Asia, 
having  Caria  on  the  west,  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  northward  of  Syria 
on  the  south,  and  Pamphylia  on  the 
north-east.  It  anciently  contained 
about  23  citieSj  and  sundry  other 
large  towns;  the  chief  were  Tel- 
messus,  Patara,  Myra,  Olympus,  and 
Phaselis.  The  Lycians  were  a  colo- 
ny of  the  Cretians,  and  were  famed 
for  equity  in  more  ancient  times ;  but 
about  60  years  before  our  Saviour's 
birth,  many  of  them  on  the  sea-coast 
exercised  piracy.  Acts  xxvii.  5. 

LYDDA,  a  pool  of  standing  xvater, 
or  LoD,  was  built  by  Shamed  the 
son  of  Elpaal,  and  stood  about  14- 
miles  north-east  from  Joppa,  and  32 
westward  from  Jerusalem.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Ephraimites;  but  af- 
ter the  Chaldean  captivity,  the  Ben- 
jamites  inhabited  it,  1  Chron.  yiii. 
12.  Neh.  xi.  35.  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  country  of  Lyd- 
da  was  taken  from  Samaria,  and 
added  to  Judea.  At  Lydda,  Peter 
miraculously  healed  Eneas  of  a  palsy 
that  had  for  eight  years  confined  him 
to  his  bed ;  v/hich  was  a  blessed 
mean  of  turning  many  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  and  here  a  church  con- 
tinued till  the  Saracens  ruined  it. 
There  was  a  college  of  the  Jews  at 
Lydda,  which  produced  many  cele- 
brated doctors. 
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LYDIA,  a  pool  cf  standing  ivutcr,  \ 
( ! .)  A  woman  who  had  been  born  in 
Thyp,tira,  but  was  a  seller  of  purple- 
dye,  or  purple  silks,  in  Philippi. 
Whether  she  was  a  Jewess  or  Gen- 
tile, we  know  not;  but  she  and  her 
family,  being  converted  to,  and  bap- 
tised in,  the  Christian  faith,  Paul,  up- 
on her  entreaty,  lodged  in  her  house, 
Actsxvi.  14,  15,40.  (2.)  A  coun- 
try in  Asia,  and  another  in  Africa. 
iSee  LuD. 

LYING.  To  tell  a  lie.  Is  to  speak 
an  untruth,  known  to  be  such,  with 
an  intent  to  deceive.  And  there- 
fore in  a  lye  there  must  be  these  three 
ingredients:  (1.)  There  must  be  the 
speaking  of  an  untruth  ;  (2.)  It  must 
be  knoivntohean  untruth ;  (3.)  It  must 
be  spoken  with  an  inCeiit  to  deceive. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  every  untruth 
is  not  a  lie,  because  the  person  who 
speaks  it  may  not  know  at  the  time 
but  what  it  is  true.  Nor  is  it  a  proof 
that  a  man  is  guilty  of  lying,  if  he  act 
contrary  to  his  former  declaration,  if 
circumstances  requireit.  Gen.  xix.  2. 
Johnxiii.  8.  Liesareof  three  kinds: 
^1.)  There  is  »  jocular  lie;   a   lie 


framed  to  excite  mirth  and  laughter, 
and  deceive  the  hearer,  only  to  please 
and  divert  him.  This  God  reckons 
among  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, Hos.  vii,  3.  (2.)  There  is  an  of- 
ficious lie,  which  is  told  for  another's 
advantage.  But  we  are  not  to  do 
evil,  that  good  may  come,  Rom.  iii. 
8.  (3.)  There  is  a  pernicious  lie;  a 
lie  devised  on  purpose  for  the  hurt  of 
another,  which  is  the  most  heinous  of 
all.  It  shews  a  heart  full  of  malice, 
when  this  passion  works  out  at  the 
mouth  in  slanderous  reports,  and 
false  accusations.  Liars  are  said  to 
be  of  their  father  the  devil,  John  viii. 
and  all  those  who  live  in  the  habit 
of  lying,  will  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. Rev.  xxi.  8. 

LYSTRA,  dissolving,  was  a  city 
ofLycaonia;  but  some  think  it  rather 
pertained  to  Isauria.  Here  Timothy 
was  born;  here  Paul  and  Barnabas 
healed  a  man  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  birth,  and  were  taken  for 
Mercury  and  Jupiter;  here  Paul 
some  years  after  confirmed  the  Chri- 
stians, Acts  xiv.  6,  18.  and  xvi.  K 
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MAACHAH,  pressed  down,  the 
son  of  Nahor,  by  his  concu- 
bine Reumah,  Gen.  xxii.  24.  Some 
will  have  him  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Makseti  in  Arabia  the  Happy,  and 
imagine  the  city  Maca  near  the 
straits  of  Ormus  on  the  east,  or  Mo- 
cha on  the  south  coast,  may  have 
been  called  by  his  name.  I  rather 
think  he  was  the  father  of  the  Maa- 
chathites,  who  inhabited  a  small 
tract  on  the  east  of  the  springs  of 
Jordan,  called  Maachah,  Machathi, 
or  Bethmaachah,  as  this  country  was 
not  far  distant  from  Nahor's  country 
of  Padan-aram,  and  hereabout  the 
rest  of  Nahor's  .posterity  dwelt.  It 
was,  perhaps,  regard  to  kindred,  that 
made  the  Hebrews  spare  the  Maa- 
chathites  and  Geshuiiterv   Deut,  iii, 


14.  Josh.  xii.  5.  As  the  Maachath- 
ites  assisted  the  Ammonites  against 
David,  he  no  doubt  subdued  tbeit 
country,  2  Sam,  x.  8,  9.  (2.)  Maa- 
chah, or  Michaiah  :  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom,  and  of  Uriel, 
which  perhaps  were  but  diffexent 
names  for  the  same  person ;  or  she 
might  be  the  daughter  of  Uriel,  wh© 
married  Tamar  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom. She  was  the  wife  of  Re* 
hbboam,  and  grandmother  of  king 
Asa.  As  she  was  a  noted  idolater, 
and  perhaps  debased  her:;elf  to  be 
the  priestess  of  the  obscene  idol 
priapus,  Asa  stript  her  of  what  au- 
thority she  had,  broke  to  pieces  her 
idol,  stamped  it  under  foot,  and  burnt 
it  at  the  brook  Kidrou,  1  Kings  xr, 
2.  2  Chron.  xiii.  2«  aiidxr.  lo.-"' 
2Q 
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'  MAALECH  ACRABBIM,  i.  e. 

tlw  ascent  of  Acrahhini;  so  called 
for  tlie  multitude  of  serpents,  and 
scorpions,  that  frequented  that  place. 
Acrabbim  is  probably  the  same  as 
Acrabatane  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
which  I  suppose  was  a  part  of  mount 
Hor,  and  is  now  called  Accaba, 
and  hangs  over  Elath,  and  was  the 
black  mountain  of  Ptolemy.  Over 
this  mountain  there  is  a  steep  rug- 
ged palh>  iSumb.  xxxiv.  4.  Josh. 
XV,  3. 

MACEDONIA,  lofti/,  excelling,  a 
large  country  on  tlie  north-east  of 
^iREECE,  anciently  called  iEmathia, 
from  one  of  its  kings.  It  had  the 
mountains  Scodrus  and  Hzemus,  on 
the  north  and  north-east ;  the  ^'Egean 
sea,  or  Archipelago,  with  part  of 
Thrace,  on  the  east;  Thessaly  on  the 
s-outh  ;  Epirus  on  the  south-west,  and 
Albania  on  the  west.  It  was  peopled 
by  a  vast  number  of  tribes,  which, 
we  think,  were  mostly  descended 
from  Chitlim,  the  sonof  Javan.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Macedonians  had 
stood  about  400  years  when  king 
Philip  added  Thessaly,  with  part  of 
Epirus  and  Albania,  to  his  territo- 
ries. His  son  Alexander,  it  is  said, 
subdued  150  nations.  It  is  certain 
he  made  himself  master  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  of 
part  of  India.  His  empire  was 
quickly  broken  to  pieces :  and  Ma- 
cedonia, after  having  continued  a 
kingdom  &bout  646  years,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  A.  M. 
S356.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  divided,  Macedonia  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
After  it  had  continued  subject  to 
the  Romans  almost  1600  vears,  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  are  the  present  masters 
thereof.  Some  of  its  principal  cities 
were  Thessalonica,  Amphipolis,  Phi- 
lippi,  Berea,  Pella,  &c.  A  vision 
directed  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  this  country  ;  he  did  it  with  great 
success  ;  many  believed,  and  turned 
to  the  Lord.  The  Macedonian  Chris- 
tians were  very  forward  in  charity 
to    t'fie    poojr   saints    at  Jerusalem, 


in  a  liberal  supply  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  in  a  zealous  dedication  of 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
Actsxvi.  9  to  40.  and  xvii.  1 — 14. 
2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 5.  and  xi.  8,  9.  Not- 
withstanding the  ravages  of  the 
Goths,  Bulgars,  and  others,  and  the 
terrible  oppression  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  Christianity,  though  in  a 
poor  condition,  remains  here  till  this 
day. 

MACHIR,  selling  or  knoxving,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  grandson  of  Joseph, 
and  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Ma- 
chirites.  His  sons  were  Gilead,Peresh, 
and  Sheresh  :  he  had  also  a  daughter 
married  to  one  Hezron,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  bareSegub,  the  father 
o^Jair,  who  had  23  cities  in  the  land 
ofGilead,  and  took  Geshuri,  Aram, 
&c.  from  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Numb,  xxvi,  29.  1  Chron.  vii.  16. 
and  ii.  21,  22.  Not  to  Machir  him- 
self, but  to  his  seed,  did  Moses  give 
the  land  of  Gilead,  Numb,  xxxii.  40. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  have  com- 
manded in  the  Ilebrevv  army,  under 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Judg.  v.  14. 

MACHPELAH,  double,  where  A- 
braham  and  sundry  of  his  familv 
were  buried  in  a  cave,  was  near  He- 
bron, Gen.  xxiii.  and  xxv.  9.  and 
xlix.  31.  and  L.  13. 

MAD,  (1.)   Destitute  of  reason. 
Such   a  one  David   feigned   himself 
to  be  at  the  court  of  Achish,   1  Sam. 
xxi.    13,    14.    1  Cor.  xiv.  23.     (2.) 
Furious  and  outrageous    in    perse- 
cuting men ;  so  Paul  was  exceedingly 
mad    against    the    Christians,    Acts 
xxvi.    11.     (3.)    Exceedingly    dis- 
tressed   and    perplexed,    that    one 
knows  not  what  he  doth,  or  what  to 
do^  so  the  terrors  or  judgments  of 
God,  render  men  viad  or  distracted, 
Dcut.  xxviii,  34.  Isa.  xliv.  25.  Psal. 
Ixxxviii.  15.     (4.)  Outrageously  vio- 
lent in  desire  or  action,  notwithstand- 
ing strong  reasons  to  the  contrary ; 
!  so  the  Chaldeans  were  7Had  on  their 
I  idols  and  vanities,  Jer.  1,  18.     False 
j  teacliers  are   mad;  they  foolishly  ut- 
i  ter  ialsehoods  of  their  own  invention, 
j  instead   of  the   truths   of  God,  and 
i  ai  last  God's  judgments  demonstrate 
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the  folly  and  falsehood  of  what  they 
say ;  and  men  reckon  them  to  have 
been,  out  of  their  wits,  Hos.  ix.  7. 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were 
thought  to  be  beside  themselves,  be- 
cause of  their  zeal  for  God,  and  fer- 
vent love  to  precious  souls.  Acts 
-xxvi.  24.  2  Cor.  v.  13,  14.  And 
generally  when  persons  begin  in 
good  earnest  to  seek  salvation,  they 
are  thought  by  wicked  men  to  be  go- 
ing mad.  He  that  decelveth  his 
neighbour  in  sport,  is  like  a  inadnum, 
casting  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death. 
Contrary  to  reason,  he  spreads  hurt, 
and  even  everlasting  destruction,  all 
around  him,  Prov.  xxvi.  18. 

MADA'l,  a  garment,  the  thffd  son 
of  Japheth,  Gen.  x.  2.  Some  will 
have  him  to  be  the  father  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  observe,  that  ^ma- 
thia,  the  ancient  name  of  Macedonia, 
is  the  same  as  Ai  or  Aia  Madai,  the 
isle,  country,  or  land,  of  Madai.  In 
Macedonia  there  was  an  ancient 
king  called  Medus,  or  Madai;  and 
near  lo  it  were  a  tribe  called  Masdi, 
or  Madi.  The  name  of  Media  they 
derive  from  Medea,  a  famed  sorce- 
rers that  lived  in  Colchis,  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  it,  about  the 
time  of  Asa.  But  as  Macedonia  is 
too  remote  for  a  son  of  Japheth  to 
come  to,  and  as  Media  both  in 
name  and  situation  answers  so  well 
for  Madai,  we  cannot  but  reckon 
him  the  father  of  the  Medes.  Media, 
now  called  Aiderbeitzan,  is  a  pretty 
mountainous  country  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Caspian  sea,  east  of  Ar- 
menia, north  of  Persia,  and  west  of 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  Its  princi- 
pal cities,  in  ancient  times,  were 
Ecbatan,  Rages,  &c.  The  Medes 
were  subdued  by  Pul,  or  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria ;  and  into 
Media,  Shalraaneser  carried  his  Jew- 
ish and  Syrian  captives.  As  the 
Medes  were  excellent  warriors,  part 
of  them,  of  the  city  or  country  of 
Kir,  assisted  Sennacherib  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Judea,  Isa.  xxii.  G.  After 
Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Medes  shook  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.     Arbaces  seems 


to  have  begun  the  work.  About 
the  20th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  A, 
M.  3298,  or  perhaps  three  years 
sooner,  Dejoces,  or  Arphaxad,  by 
fair  means,  got  himself  settled  oh 
the  throne.  After  building  Ecbatan, 
he  invaded  Assyria;  but  Esarhaddoti 
gave  him  a  terrible  defeat  in  the 
plain  of  Ragau.  His  son  Phraortes, 
whom  some  think  •  Arphaxad,  suc- 
ceeded him  A.  M.  334S.  He  sub- 
dued the  neighbouring  nations  of 
Upper  Asia,  and  invaded  Assyria; 
but  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Nine- 
veh. Cyaxares  his  son  succeeded 
him  A.  M.  3370.  He  conquered 
Persia ;  and  to  avenge  his  father's 
death,  and  the  ruin  of  Ecbatan  the 
capital  of  Media,  he  invaded  Assy- 
ria, and  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.  An 
invasion  of  the  Tartars  under  Ma- 
dyes,  or  Oguz-kan,  diverted  him: 
they  remained  28  years  in  Media. 
After  the  Medes  had  massacred  the 
Tartars,  and  a  peace  had  been  made 
with  the  Lydians,  who,  in  a  war 
of  five  years,  attempted  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  the  Tartars,  Cyaxares 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  joined  their 
forces,  and  besieged  Nineveh  ;  took 
and  razed  it,  about  A.  M.  3403  ; 
and  then  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
against,  and  reduced  Hollow-Syria, 
Judea,  and  most  of  Phenicia :  Cyax- 
ares reduced  Armenia,  Pontus,  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  he  and  Nebuch- 
adnezzar conquered  Persia.  About 
A.  M.  34-09,  Astyages,  or  Ahasu- 
erus  his  son,  succeeded  him  :  his  sis- 
ter Amvite  was  the  wife  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar; his  daughter  Nitocris  was 
married  to  Evil-merodach  the  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Mandane 
to  Cambyses  the  father  of  Cyrus. 
His  son  Cyaxares,  or  Darius,  suc- 
ceeded him  J.  M.  3 1-4.4.  After  a 
war  of  20  years,  and  terrible  mur- 
der of  the  people,  he,  assisted  by 
Cyrus  his  son-in-law  and  nephew, 
made  himself  master  of  Rabylon, 
and  the  whole  empire  of  Chaldea, 
Isa.  xxi.  2.  and  xiv.  17,  18.  Jer.  li. 
1 1,  27,  28.  Dan.  v.  31.  and  vi.  and 
ix.  1.  Cvrus,  by  his  wife,  fell  heir 
to  the  Median  kingdom,  and  united 
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it  with  that  of  Persm,  J.  M.  34.70, 
or  346S. 

MADMANNAH,  or  Madmen  ;  a 
citv  of  Judah  near  their  west  border, 
and  not  far  from  Ziklag,  and  inha- 
bited by  the  posterity  of  Shaaph,  was 
deserted  for  fear  of  the  ravaging  As- 
syrians, Josh.  XV.  31.  1  Chron.  ii. 
49.  Isa.  X.  31. 

MAGDALA.    See    JDalmanu- 

THA. 

MAGICIANS.  See  Divination. 

MAGISTRATES,  civil  rulers, 
especially  such  as  rule  over  particu- 
lar cities,  Judg.  xviii.  7.  Ezra  vii. 
25.  As  they  are  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  land,  and  are 
designed  by  Providence  to  be  a  ter- 
ror to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well;  they  ought  to  be 
reverenced  and  obeyed;  and  fervent 
prayer  should  be  offered  to  God  in 
.■their behalf,  Rom. xiii.  1 — 5.  1  Tim. 
ii.  1.   1  Pet.  il.  17.  Tit.  iii.  1. 

MAGNIFY,  to  make  great,  or 
declare  to  be  great;.  God  magnifies 
his  own  mercy,  or  name,  when,  by 
the  fulfilment,  or  powerful  applica- 
tioh,  of  his  word,  he  discovers  the 
unbounded  nature  of  his  mercy,  and 
other  perfections.  Gen.  xix.  19.  Acts 
xix.  7.  He  magnifies  his  word  above 
all  his  name,  when  he  clearly  dis- 
covers his  mercy  and  faithfulness 
therein  contained  and  pledged,  Psal. 
cxxxviii.  9..  iei\i^ magnified i\\e.\diw, 
and  made  it  honourable ;  his  sub- 
jection to  it,  who  was  the  great  Law- 
giver, highly  demonstrated  the  ho- 
nour and  infallible  obligation  of  it ; 
and  he  rendered  to  it  an  infinitely 
more  valuable  obedience  than  ever 
it  could  ha\'e  received  of  men,  Isa. 
xlii.  21.  iiod  magnifies  raQVi,  when 
he  renders  them  honourable,  wealthy, 
or  powerful.  Josh.  iii.  7.  and  iv.  4. 
1  Chron.  xxix.,15.  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
23.  or  even  when,  by  his  afflicting 
them,  he  shews  that  he  takes  much 
notice  of  them.  Job  vii.  17.  Men 
magnify  God,  or  his  work,  when 
they  publish  and  declare  his  great- 
ness and  glory,  Psal,  xxxiv.  2.  Job 
xxxvi.  24.  Men  magnify  themselves, 
when  thciy  boast  of  their  power  arxd 


wealth,   and  behave  arrogantly  to 
others.  Lam.  i.  9. 

MAGOG,  covering  or  melting.  See 
Gog. 

MAHANAIM,  a  cojnpanjf  of  sol- 
diers, a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
given  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  the  Le- 
vites  of  Merari's  family.  Josh.  xxi. 
3.8.  It  received  its  name  from  Ja- 
cob's seeing  near  this  spot,  ti!:o  camps 
of  angels.  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2.  Here 
Ishbosheth  fixed  his  residence,  dur- 
ing his  short  reign,  2  Sam.  ii.  9. 
Hither  David  retired  from  the  fury  of 
Absalom;  and  near  to  it  his  army 
defeated  the  troops  of  that  usurper. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

MAHANE-DAN,  i.  e.  the  caynp 
of  Dan;  a  place  near  Kirjath-jearim, 
where  the  600  Danites  encamped 
in  their  way  to  Laish,  Judg.  xviii.  1 2. 

MAID,  (1.)  A  young  woman, 
particularly  one  in  service,  2  Kings 
V.  4.  Gen.  xvi.  2.  (2.)  A  virgin, 
as  young  women  generally  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  Deut.  xxii.  14.  Judg. 
xix.  24. 

MAJESTY,  properly  denotes  the 
supreme  power  in  any  state,  whether 
vested  in  one  or  more  persons.  Ma- 
jesty, with  respect  to  God,  is  his 
power  conjoined  with  his  wisdom ; 
which  is  so  great,  that  a  greater,  or 
even  equal,  cannot  be  conceived; 
God  is  supremely  wise,  and  infinite- 
ly powerful;  consequently  the  Di- 
vine Majesty  is  the  greatest  of  all 
others,  and  proper  only  to  an  infi- 
nite being.  Job  xxxvii.  22.  Psal. 
civ.  1.  Others,  by  Majesty,  under- 
stand the  whole  complex  of  divine 
perfections  taken  collectively,  Jude 
25.  Esth.  i.  4. 

MAIMED,  properly  signifies  such 
as  want  some  member  of  their  body. 
Matt,  xviii.  8.  but  those  maimed, 
whom  Christ  healed,  appear  to  have 
been  such  as  had  legs,  but  by  the 
palsy  or  otherwise  had  lost  the  iise 
of  them ;  for  we  never  read  of  his 
giving  people  new  members.  Matt. 
XV.  30. 

MAINTAIN.  See  Uphold. 

MAKE,  (1.)  To  cause  a  thing  to 
be  that  did  not  before  «^xist;  so  God 
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at  first  made  all  things,  Gen.  i.  3 1 . 
(2.)  To  put  persons  or  things  into 
such  a  form,  office,  or  condition,  as 
they  were  not  before,  Isa.  xlv.  9. 
God  is  our  Maker;  he  gives  us  our 
condition  as  he  sees  meet,  Isa.  liv. 
5.  God  makes  persons  to  be  of  such 
an  office,  when  he  calls  them  to,  and 
qualifies  them  for  it,  Matt.  iv.  19. 
Acts  xxvi.  16.  Amidst  sickness, 
God  makes  the  bed  of  him  who  wisely 
considereth  the  case  of  the  poor ;  by 
mitigating  and  delivering  from  trou- 
ble, he,  as  it  were,  refreshes,  and 
makes  his  bed  easy  to  him,  Psal.  xli. 
3.  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  not 
by  anj  change  of  the  divine  nature 
ol"  the  Son  of  God  into  flesh  or  man- 
hood, but  by  his  assuming  a  man- 
hood into  personal  union  with  his 
divine  nature,  John  i.  14.  but  water 
was  made  xvine,  by  turning  the  sub- 
stance of  the  one  into  the  other, 
John  ii.  9. 

M AKKEDAH,  adoration,  prostra- 
tion, a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
about  two  miles  east  from  Libnah, 
and  10  or  li  west  of  Jerusalem. — 
Near  this  place  Joshua  defeated  and 
hanged  Adonizedek,  and  his  four  al- 
lied kin^s :  he  then  destroyed  the 
place,  and  marched  westward  to 
Libnah,  Josh.x.  10—28. 

MAKTESH,  a  street  in  Jerusa- 
lem :  but  whether  that  of  the  valley 
of  Shiloah,  which  almost  surrounded 
the  temple,  and  was  shaped  some- 
what like  a  mortar;  or  that  of  the 
cheese -mongers  between  the  hills  of 
Acra  and  Zion ;  or  any  other  street 
of  the  city,  where  they  used  mortars 
for  bruising  the  spice  which  they 
sold;  I  cannot  determine.  The  mer- 
chants that  dwelt  in  it  had  reason  to 
howl,  when,  by  the  Chaldean  inva- 
sion, their  trade  was  stopped,  and 
their  shops  rifled,  Zeph.  i.  II. 

MALACHI,  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
the  1 2th  of  the  lesser  prophets.  In 
vain  it  has  been  pretended,  that  he 
was  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  Mordccai,  or 
Nehemiah ;  none  of  these  are  ever 
called  prophets;  nor  had  they  any 
cause  to  change  their  name:  nor  is 
it  a  whit  more  certain,  that  he  was 


of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Sephoris,  and  died 
young.     It  is  plain  that  he  prophe- 
sied  after  the  building  of  the  second 
temple;  and,  we  suppose, about ^.M 
3607,  about  si^cteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Nehemiah.    After  mention- 
ing the  distinguished  favours  of  God 
to  Jacob  and  his  seed,  above  what 
had  been  shewn  to  Esau,  whose  pos« 
terity  was  by  this  time  consigned  to 
barrenness  and  drought,  he  reproves 
the  Jews  for  their   ungrateful  and 
unbecoming    deportment     towards 
their  God;  he  hints,  that  the  Gen- 
tilqs  should  be  called  to  the  church 
in  their  room  ;  he  charges  the  Jews 
with  profanation  and  weariness  of 
the  worship  of  God,  and  with  offer- 
ing him  sacrifices  blemished  and  cor- 
rupt, chap.  i.      He  reprehends  the 
priests*  neglect  of   instructing  the 
people ;    reproves  the  marriage  of 
strange  wives,   and  their  frequent 
and  groundless  divorces,   chap.  ii. 
After  informing  them  of  the  Mes- 
siah's near  approach,  to  try  and  re-' 
fine  them  to  purpose,  he  rebukes 
the  Jews  for  their  sacrilege  and  blas- 
phemy, and  declares  the  Lord's  dis- 
tinguished regard  for  such  as  feared 
him,  and,  in  a  time  of  general  cor- 
ruption, walked  in  his  way,  chap, 
iii.     He  concludes  with  a  prediction 
of  terrible  judgments  on  such  Jews, 
and  others,  who  should  reject  the 
incarnate    Messiah,    and    of  signal 
mercy  to  such  as  should  believe  on. 
him;  and  adds  a  hint  of  John  Bap- 
tist's mission,  to  prepare  the  Jew- 
ish nation  to  receive  the  Messiah, 
chap. iv. 

MALES.  The  male  or  he-ani- 
mals ofl^ered  in  sacrifice,  some  think, 
figured  out  the  superior  dignity, 
strength,  and  usefulness,  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Thrice  in  the  year,  at  the 
passover,  pentecost,  and  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles, all  the  Hebrew  males  able 
to  travel,  were  to  attend  at  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  each  with  his  gifts. 
Did  this  figure  the  gathering  of  sin- 
ners to  Christ,  in  the  apostolic  and 
millennial  periods,  and  of  all  the  saints 
to  him  at  the  last  day  ?  Exod.  xxiii. 
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1 7.  None  but  the  males  of  Aaron^s 
family  were  allowed  to  eat  of  sin- 
offerings  or  trespass-offerings.  Lev. 
Vi.  18,  Q9. 

MALICE,  deep-rooted  and  vio- 
lent hatred,  disposing  us  to  render 
fevil  for  good.  Very  wicked  men 
tare  filled  with  and  live  in  it,  Rom. 
i.  29.  Tit.  iii.  3.  It  is  exceedingly 
unbecoming  the  saints,  and  imfits 
them  for  fellowship  witli  Christ  at  his 
table,  or  otherwise,  1  Pet.  ii.  I.  1 
Cor.  V.  8.  We  ought  to  be  children 
in  f/ialice,  quite  unacquainted  with 
it ;  but  in  understanding,  men,  having 
a  large  measure  of  solid  knowledge, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

MALIGNITY,  a  perverse  temper 
of  mind,  disposing  one  to  delight  in, 
and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  effect, 
the  destruction  of  others,  doing  mis- 
chief for  mischief's  sake,  Rom.  i.  29. 

MALLOWS,  a  kind  of  plant, 
whose  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  and 
is  very  open  at  the  top,  and  divided 
into  several  segments.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  there  arises  a 
tube  shaped  like  a  pyramid;  and 
from  the  cup  arises  a  pistil,  which  is 
fixed  like  a  nail  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  flower :  this  ripens  into  a  flat 
roundish  fruit,  which  contains  the 
seed,  which  is  usually  formed  as  a 
kidney.  There  are  about  50  or  60 
kinds  of  mallows.  Mallows  are  very 
useful  in  medicine.  The  leaves  are 
useful  in  softening  fomentations,  and 
cataplasms.  A  decoction  of  the  roots 
is  a  good  drink  in  pleurisies,  peri- 
pneumonies,  gravel,  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  and  in  stranguries,  and 
all  kinds  of  suppressions  of  the  urine. 
Plutarch  and  Horace  represent  mal- 
lows as  eaten  for  food  by  the  poor ; 
but  perhaps  the  malluchim  are  some 
kind  of  bramble,  whose  tops  and 
leaves  are  eaten  by  poor  people,  and 
are  still  called  viaUochia  by  the 
Moors,  Job  XXX.  4. 

MAMMON,  a  Syriac  word,  sig- 
nifying 7imltitude,  or  worldly  riches. 
No  man  can  serve  God  and  manwion ; 
none  can  at  the  same  time  love  and 
serve  God  vvlth  his  heart,  while  his 
great  aim  and  desire  is  to  heap  up. 


enjoy,  and  retain,  worldly  wealth. 
Matt.  vi.  24.  '  Make  to  yourselves 
'  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighte- 
'  ousness,  that  when  these  riches  fail, 
*  they  may  receive  you  into  ever- 
'  lasting  habitations :'  spend  worldly 
riches,  which  so  many  get  unjustly, 
and  use  as  instruments  of  dishonesty 
and  wickedness,  in  a  pious  and  cha- 
ritable manner,  that  the  poor  saints, 
benefited  thereby,  may  be  stirred  up 
to  pray  for  you ;  and  that  when  your 
riches  are  no  more  retained  by  you, 
ye  may  obtain  the  gracious  reward 
of  your  charity  in  heaven  ;  and  these 
poor  saints,  whom  you  have  support- 
ed, may  with  pleasure  welcome  you 
into  the  celestial  abodes,  Luke  xvi. 
13. 

INIAMRE,  rebellious,  or  bitter;  the 
brother  of  Aner  and  Eshcol :  these 
Amorites  assisted  Abraham  against 
Chedorlaomer,  Gen.  xiv.  Mamre 
communicated  his  name  to  a  plain 
near  Hebron  where  he  lived.  Some 
think,  that  instead  of  the  plarii  of 
Mamre,  we  should  read  the  oak  of 
Mamre.  Sozomen,  the  ecclesiastic 
historian,  says,  that  this  oak  was 
standing  about  300  years  after  our 
Saviour's  death,  about  six  miles  from 
Hebron,  and  was  mightily  honoured 
by  pilgrimages  to  it,  and  annual 
feasts  at  it ;  and  adds,  that  near  it 
was  Abraham's  well,  much  resorted 
to  by  Heathens  and  Christians,  for 
the  sake  of  devotion  or  trade.  Gen. 
xiii.  18.  and  xxiii.  17. 

MAN,  an  animal  body  endowed 
with  a  rational  and  immortal  soul. 
At  first,  man  was  created  male  and 
female,  after  the  image  of  God,  in 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holi- 
ness, with  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures; and,  quickly  after,  they  were 
admitted  into  a  federal  relation  with 
God.  Adam,  the  common  father  of 
mankind,  was  constituted  their  cove- 
nant-head. Though  he  had  suffici- 
ent strength  to  have  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition of  perfect  obedience,  he  was 
so  far  from  doing  it,  that,  on  the  first 
temptation,  he  broke  the  covenant, 
violating  the  express  law  of  it  reia^ 
tive  to  the  forbidden  fruit.    His  diii  • 
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pbedience  involved  himself,  and  all 
his  offspring,  in  a  sinful  and  misera- 
ble state.  Hence  every  one  is  sha- 
pcn  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in 
sin.  Gen.  i.  and  ii.  and  iii.  Rom.  v. 
12—19.  Eph.  ii.  1—3.  Job  xiv.  4. 
John  iii.  6.  Psal.  Ii.5.  In  this  fallen 
state,  every  imagination  of  man's 
lieart  Is  only  evil  from  his  youth, 
and  that  continually.  They  are 
transgressors  from  the  womb,  and  go 
astray,  speaking  lies ;  their  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things  and  despe- 
rately wicked,  and  their  carnal  mind 
enmity  against  God ;  out  of  their 
corrupt  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
murders,  adulteries,  fornications, 
thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies; 
they  are  filled  with  all  unrighteous- 
ness, fornication,  wickedness,  covet- 
ousness,  maliciousness,  envy,  mur- 
der, debate,  deceit,  malignity;  they 
are  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of 
God,  despiteful,  proud,  inventors  of 
evil  things,  disobedient  to  pareiits, 
without  understanding,  covenant- 
breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  unmerciful;  they  are 
lovers  of  themselves,  boasters,  blas- 
phemers, unthankful,  unholy,  false 
accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despi- 
sers  of  every  tln'ng  good,  traitors, 
heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  plea- 
sure more  than  lovers  of  God  ;  fool- 
ish, disobedient,  deceived,  serving 
divers  lusts,  living  in  malice  and  en- 
vy, hateful,  and  hating  one  another. 
I'here  is  none  in  their  natural  state 
rigliteous,  no  not  one;  there  is  none 
that  understandeth,  and  seeketh  after 
God;  they  are  altogether  corrupt 
and  abominable,  drinking  up  iniquity 
as  the  ox  drinketh  up  the  water; 
with  their  tongues  they  use  deceit ; 
their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to 
shed  blood;  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  all  their  ways,  and  the  way  of 
peace  have  they  not  known ;  there 
is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Gen.  vi.  5.  and  viii.  21.  Jer.  xvii.9. 
Eom.  viii.  7.  Matt.  xv.  9.  Rom.  i. 
29—3],  2  Tim.  iii.  2—4.,  Tit.  iii.  3. 
Psal.  xiv.  Rom.  iii.  9 — 18.  By  rea- 
son oi  sin,  men  are  rendered  miser» 
Ko,  23,  Vol,  II. 


able ;  the  frame  of  this  lower  world 
is  much  altered ;  fields  are  blasted 
with  the  curse;  the  air  infected  with 
pestilential  vapours  ;  winds  and  seas 
are  calculated  to  swallow  up  the 
guilty.  Everyman  is  by  nature  des- 
titute of  an  interest  in,  or  fellowship 
with,  God.  All  men  are  children  of 
wrath,  and  exposed  to  famine,  war, 
pestilence,  poverty,  reproach,  sick- 
ness, disappointment,  toil,  &:c.  Gen. 
iii.  18,19.  Eph.ii.  12.  Psal.  v.  4,  5. 
and  vii.  10 — 16.  Deut.  xxviii.  16— 
68.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  2  Thess.  ii.  11,12. 
Rom.i.  26,28.  Prov.  xiv.  32.  Rev. 
xiv.  10,  IL  2  Thess.  i  8,9. 
Man  beii>g  utterly  unconcerned,  and 
incapable  to  recover  himself  from 
this  sinful  and  miserable  state,  God 
graciously  provided  for  our  relief. 
The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit, 
devised  the  means  of  our  redemp- 
tion. Union  with  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  righteousness  and  strength  ;  jus- 
tification through  his  obedience  and 
suffering;  adoption  into  his  family  ; 
sanctification,  whereby  we  are  re- 
newed after  his  image  in  heart  and 
life;  comfort  in  his  friendship  and 
fulness;  and  endless  felicity  in  his 
immediate  presence;  are  tlie  sum- 
mary blessings  procured  for  men. 
By  faith  in  Christ,  as  offered  in  the 
gospel,  we  must  receive  them  ;  by 
new  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of 
his  law,  and  by  walking  with  him  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  his  grace,  must 
we  evidence  our  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  kindness,  Ilos.  xiii.  9.  Rom, 
iii.  and  v.  Eph.  i.  and  ii.  and  iii. 
Gal.  iii.  and  iv.  Tit,  iii.  3—6.  Roun, 
vi.  and  xii.—xv.  Eph.  iv.—vi.  Matt, 
V.  48.  and  xxviii.  20. 
Notwithstanding  this  prepared  and 
published  redemption,  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  has  still  been  great  in. 
the  earth.  As  men  multiplied,  their 
immoralities  increased  :  Cain  and  his 
seed  introduced  a  deluge  of  profane- 
ness,  and  by  intermarriages  vvith 
them,  were  the  posterity  of  Seth  cor- 
rupted. God,  who  has  ordinarily 
all  along  severely  punished  the  first 
introducers  of  wickedness,  was  pro- 
yoked  to  drown  them  ail,  but  Noah. 
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and  other  seven  persons.     Not  long 
after  (.he  flood,  when  those  preserv- 
ed from  it  had  begun  to  re-people  the 
earth,  wickedness  revived  in  all  the 
horrors  thereof;  proudly  they  con- 
spired against  the  Lord,  to  establish 
their  own  fame,  and  prevent  their 
dispersion.      Scattered  by  the  just 
vengeance  of  heaven,  they  generally 
cast  off  all  proper  fear  and  reverence 
of  God.     For  nearly  2000  years,  the 
true  worship  of  God     was    almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  stock  of  A- 
braham  ;  and  for  about  1520  years, 
to  the  Hebrew  part  of  it.     Whilst 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  plunged 
in  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  most 
absurd  superstition  and  vilest  idolatry, 
and  lived  in  the  most  unnatural  lust, 
oppression,  and  murder,how  often  did 
the  Hebrews  madly  apostatize  from 
their  Maker,  ^nd  live  as  the  Heathens! 
*— The  resurrection  of  our  Saviour 
issued  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel : 
multitudes  both  of  Jews  and  Gen^ 
tiles,  especially  of  the  latter,  were 
turned  to  the  Lord.     These  sancti- 
fied ones,  their  malicious  brethren  of 
mankind,  for  almost  300  years,  bar- 
barously persecuted  and  murdered. 
Delivered  from  Heathen  persecution, 
the    professed   Christians    indulged 
themselves  in  ignorance,  pride,  su- 
perstition, contention,  idolatry ;  and 
many  of  them  embracing  the  Arian, 
or  other  heresies,  furiously  persecut- 
ed and  murdered  the  adherents  to 
truth.     During  the  years   of  Anti- 
christ's reign,  most  of  the  nominal 
Christians    have     scarcely    differed 
from  Heathens  in  ignorance,  super- 
stition,   idolatry,    and   profaneness. 
At  present,  of  30  parts  of  mankind, 
about  19  are  mere  Heathens,  with- 
out Christ,  strangers  to  the  covenants 
of  promise,  without  God,  and  with- 
out hope  in  the  world.     About  five 
parts  are  adherents  to  the  abomina- 
ble delusions  of  Mahomet;  apd  only 
six  are  left  to  comprehend  all  that 
bear  the  Christian  name.      Of  this 
fifth  part  of  mankind,  comprehend- 
ing the  Eastern  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  and  the  Papists  and 
J'rotestsnts  in  Europe  and  America, 


very  few  indeed  give  any  proper  evi- 
dence of  their  having  the  true  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God  as  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 
No  government,  laws,  covenants, 
ties  of  nature,  or  gratitude,  have  been 
able  to  destroy  the  wickedness  of 
men.  Governments,  and  punish- 
ments of  different  forms,  have  been 
tried  for  the  preventing  of  particular 
kinds  of  wickedness ;  but  all  have 
been  comparatively  in  vain,  while 
the  hearts  of  men  continued  unre- 
newed. Kor  have  the  instructions 
of  men  greatly  repressed  the  torrent 
of  crimes,  though  they  have  some- 
times occasioned  a  change  in  their 
form.  By  horrible  murder,  most  of 
the  extensive  kingdoms,  the  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  Lydian,  Chaldean, 
Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Saracen, 
Turkish,  Tartar,  German,  Spanish, 
French,  and  other  kingdoms  or  em- 
pires, have  been  erected,  and  most 
have  already  shared  of  murder  and 
slavery  in  their  turn.  And,  shock- 
ing to  think !  the  most  noted  mur- 
derers and  robbers  of  mankind,  as 
Sesostris,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Alexander,  Caesar,  Pompey, 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  and  multi- 
tudes of  such  like,  have  been  extol- 
led as  persons  of  distinguished  me- 
rit. Passing  the  various  distinctions 
of  men  founded  in  their  different  de- 
grees of  wealth  or  authority,  their 
different  endowments  of  mind  or 
behaviour  in  life,  their  different  oc- 
cupations, &c.  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  before  God  they  stand 
distinguished  into  the  righteoijs  and 
the  wicked,  saints  and  sinners.  The 
wicked  are  such  as  are  still  in  their 
natural  state,  under  the  dominion  of 
sin,  and  are  heirs  of  wrath ;  the 
righteous  are  such  as  are  instated  in 
the  favour  of  God,  delivered  from  the 
reign  of  sin,  are  heirs  of  salvation,  and 
are  by  sanctification  making  meet  to 
be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light. 

Permit  me  further  to  observe,  that 
of  the  five  words  used  by  the  Fle- 
brews  to  signify  man,  Adam  denotes 
him  eufthli/;  Ish,  denotes  him  strong 
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and  courageous;  Geber  denotes 
strength  and  prevailing  excellency; 
Enosh  represents  him/mzY,  diseased, 
and  ivretched;  and  Meth  denotes 
his  viortality,  or  rather  socinlity. 
When  Adam  and  Ish  are  joined  in 
contrast,  Adain  denotes  a  mean  man, 
and  Ish  a  rich  or  honourable  one, 
Psal.  xlix.  2.  Isa.  ii.  9.  And  that 
7nan  is  often  put  for  the  males  of  the 
human  kind,  as  for  a  son.  Gen.  iv.  1. 
Jer.  xxxvii.  17,  18.  an  husband, 
1  Cor.  xi.  3.  a  magistrate  :  b}'  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,  Gen.  ix.  6. 
And  mankind  signifies  males.  Lev. 
xviii.  22.  and  XX.  13.  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
1  Tim.  i.  10.  Almost  every  thing 
about  men,  members,  adjuncts,  re- 
lations, acts,  &c.  are  constituted  em- 
blems of  God's  properties,  relations, 
and  works.  He  is  a  inan  ofivar;  he 
is  infinite  in  strength  and  courage, 
and  he  manages  all  the  war  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  the  honour  of  himself,  Exod. 
XV.  3.  Christ  is  called  a  man;  he 
often  appeared  to  the  Old  Testament 
saints  in  form  of  a  man ;  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  he  assumed,  and  for 
ever  retains,  our  nature ;  and  the  va- 
rious members,  adjuncts,  relations, 
and  acts  of  men,  are  used  in  scripture 
to  represent  his  excellencies,  oflice, 
and  conduct.  Gen.  xxxji.  24.  Josh. 
V.  13.  He  is  the  man  of  God's 
right  hand;  the  person  whom  God 
has 'installed  in  his  mediatory  office 
■with  his  solemn  oath,  and  whom  he 
peculiarly  upholds  and  assists,  and 
■whom  he  raiseth  n'p  to  the  most  dig- 
nified station,  Psal.  Ixxx.  17.  He  is 
thought  to  be  the  man  among  the 
myrtle-trees,  as  he  walks  and  acts 
among  his  people,  Zech.  i.  10.  An- 
gels are  called  men,  because  they  of- 
ten appeared  in  the  form  of  men, 
Gen.  xix.  Men  of  God,  are  prophets 
or  ministers,  if  not  also  saints,  holy  as 
God  is  holy,  and  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  Teut.  xxxiii.  1.  1  Tim.^vii. 
II.  2Tim.iii.  17.  Antichrist  is  called 
a  jnan  of  sin.  Most  of  the  popes,  it  is 
said,  have  been  very  monsters  of 
whoredom,  deceit,  profaneness,  and 
tho  like.    Th©  Papal  sys^tem  con- 


sists of  sinful  and  erroneous  tenets, 
sinful  and  filthy  practices  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  sinful  offices, 
and  wicked  officers;  and,  in  fine,  its 
whole  tendency  is  to  promote  wick- 
edness, 2Thess.  ii.  3.  Avian  of  the 
earth,  is  either  one  who  cultivates 
the  earth,  a  husbandman.  Gen.  ix.  f 
20.  or  men  who  have  carnal  prin- 
ciples reigning  in  them,  and  choose 
earthly  things  for  their  chjef  por- 
tion, Psal.  X.  18.  A  man  or  son  of 
Belial,  is  one  extremely  worthless,  a 
true  child  of  the  devil,  1  Kings  xxi. 
13.  A  natural  man  is  one,  who,  in 
whatever  way  his  faculties  or  life 
may  be  improved,  yet  is  unrenewed 
by  grace; — and  a  spiritual  man,  is 
one  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  him,  and  who  is  dispos- 
ed to  perceive  and  relish  spiritual 
things,  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15.  The  prin- 
ciple of  grace  in  our  soul,  is  a  new, 
an  inward,  aud  hidden  man,  consist- 
ing of  various  particular  graces,  an- 
swering to  the  various  members  of 
the  human  body ;  it  rules  and  acts  ia 
our  soul,  and  conforms  it  to  its  own 
likeness,  Eph.  iv.  24.  Rom.  vii.  22. 
Inner  or  hidden  man,  may  also  denote 
the  soul.  Though  our  outward  man 
perish,  our  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  Though  our  body 
waste,  and  its  health  and  strength 
decay,  our  souls  and  inward  prin- 
ciple of  grace  are  daily  quickened 
and  strengthened,  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  To 
come  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  is  to  arrive 
at  the  full  perfection  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  righteous- 
ness, Eph.  iv.  13.  The  inward 
principle  of  corruption  is  called  the 
old  7nan;  it  consists  of  various  lusts, 
which  answer  to  the  members  of  the 
human  body;  it  craftily  rules  and 
reigns  in  unconverted  men,  and  coQ- 
forms  them  to  itself;  and  as  it  is  \QTy 
early,  and  always  before  grace  in 
men,  so  in  the  weak  saints  it  is  in 
a  decaying  and  dying  condition 
Col,  iii.  10.  Men  know  themselves 
to  be  but  men,  when  they  are  made 
to  feel  and  understand  their  own 
weakness,  PsaU  ix,  20,  To  quit 
R2 
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tmrselves  like  men,  is  to  act  with  the 
utmost  courage  and  activity  natural 
or    spiritual,    1  Sam.    iv.  9.    1  Cor. 
xvi.  13.     To  speak  as  a  man,  or  af- 
ter the  manner  of  }ntn,  is  to  draw  a 
comparison  or  argument  from   the 
customs  oi  men  in  their  civil  affairs. 
Gal.  iii.  15.     The  gospel  is  tzo?  q/",  or 
after  man ;  it  is  not  of  human  inven- 
tion, nor  does  it  depend  on  human 
authority.  Gal.  i.   11-     Christ  makes 
ci' tiiani  07ienewman,  when  he  joins 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  formerly  at  vari- 
ance, into  one   new  gospel-church, 
and  in  one  new  way  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship, Eph.  ii.  15.  Men  of  one's  secret, 
tabernacle,  or  peace,  are  familiar  inti- 
mate members  of  our  family,  or  in  ap- 
parent agreement  or  covenant   with 
us.  Job  xix.  19.  and   xxxi.  31.  Jer. 
XX.  10.     The  desire  of  a  man  is  Jiis 
kindness;    he,   if  wise,   desires  the 
mercy  and  kindness  of  God  ;  desires 
ability  and  opportunities  for  sliewing 
kindness  to  others,  and  this  disposi- 
tion renders  him  agreeable  and  be- 
loved, Prov.  xix.  '22. 

"\^'oMAN  was,  last  of  all  creatures, 
formed  to  be  an  assistant  to  man. 
Womens*  comeliness,  fond  affection, 
weakness,  and  infirmities,  ordinarily 
exceed  those  of  men.  Before  the 
fall,  the  woman  seems  to  have  been 
on  a  level  of  authority  with  the  man  ; 
but  to  punish  the  introduction  of  sin 
by  a  woman,  the  sex  was  subjected 
to  inequality  with  their  husbands,  and 
to  manifold  pains  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  their  children.  Till  the 
Messiah  came,  and  restored  all  things, 
the  ordinances  of  heaven  marked  a 
standing  frown  upon  them.  To  one 
of  the  seals  of  the  new  covenant, 
they  had  no  access.  Nor  had  they 
any  divine  call  to  attend  the  three 
solemn  feasts.  Their  natural  infirmi- 
ties brought  on  them  a  number  of 
burdensome  purifications.  Lev.  xii. 
and  XV.  With  the  Jews,  they  were 
subjected  to  divorce;  or  to  trial  by 
the  waters  of  jealousy  ;  and  to  ston- 
ing if  they  violated  the  marriage-vow 
alter  betrothing,  or  if  their  tokens  of 
virginity  were  not  found,  Numb.  v. 
Deut.  xxii.   and  xxir.     A  pri»;st's 


daughter  was  to  be  burnt  if  she  was 
guilty   of  fornication,   and   a    slave 
was  scourged  if  she  was  guilty  of  it 
with  her  master.  Lev.  xxi,  9.  and" 
xix.    20—22.        In    the    Christian 
church,  women  have  equal  access 
with   men  to  all  the   privileges   of 
private  members,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  officiate  as  rulers.  Col.  iii.  1 1.  Gal. 
iii.  28.    1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  are  required 
to  have  their  heads  covered  in  pub- 
lic worshipping  assemblies,    1  Cor. 
xl.  to  study  the  utmost  modesty,  and 
to  shun  all  vain  apparel,  by  the  sin- 
ful  use    of  which    they  have  some- 
times brought  God's  judgments  on 
nations,  1  Pet.  iii.  1 — 3.  Isa.  iii.  16 
— 26".     But  perhaps  in  a  way  of  tri- 
umph over  Satan,  the  female  con- 
verts to  Christ  are  more  numerous, 
and   many  of  them    more  lively  in 
their  religion,  than  men. — In  mostna- 
tions,  women  are  used  as  slaves,  or 
almost  beasts,  rather  than   as  meet 
helps. — To  preserve  the  chastity  of 
their  young  women   till   they  were 
lavvfuily  admitted  to  their  husbands, 
the  Jews,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
kept  them  in  a  manner  shut  up,  if 
their  circumstances  allowed  it;  and 
the  very  name  of  virgin  among  the 
Hebrews,  signifies  shut  up,   and  hid- 
den :  this  made  it  so  difficult  for  Am- 
non   to  defile   his   sister    Tamar,  2 
Sam.  xiii.  2.     Perhaps   young  wo- 
men are  called  virgins  in  some  texts, 
though  they  were  not  properly  so, 
Joel  i.  8.     To  keep  one's  virgin,  is  to 
retain  a  daughter,  or  allow  a  belov- 
ed young  woman  to  continue  unmar- 
ried, and   in  a  state  of  virginity,  i 
Cor.  vii.  37.     The  true  church,  and 
her  members,  are  likened  to  virgins 
to  mark  their  integrity  and  purity  of 
profession,  heart,  and  life,  chaste  af- 
fection to  Christ,  particularly  their 
freedom  from   the   abominations  of 
Antichrist,  Psal.  xlv.  14.  2  Cor.  xi. 
2.  Rev.  xiv.  4.  and  to  mark  Jesus's 
felation  to  them  in  this  character, 
the  Jewish   high-priest  was  only  to 
marry  a  pure  virgin,  Lev.  xxi.  13. 
Professors  of  Christianity  in  general 
are  called  virgins,  five  wise,  and  five 
foolish,  because,  while  they  profess  a 
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pvtre  religion,  and  lead  a  practice 
somewhat  blameless,  some  wisely  re- 
ceive Christ  into  their  heart,  and 
«>thers  foolishly  reject  him,  and  are 
content  with  a  mere  profession. 
Matt.  XXV  1.  to  10.  The  Jews, 
Chaldeans,  and  other  nations,  toge- 
ther with  the  Papists,  are  called 
women,  to  shew  their  readiness  to  en- 
tice or  be  enticed  into  alliances ; 
their  numerous  progeny,  and  their 
T\  eakness  when  God  punishes  them, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  Zech.  v.  7.  Isa.  xlvii. 
Rev.  xvii.  Nations  or  cities,  espe- 
cially if  never  subdued  by  the  ene- 
my, are  called  virgins,  2  Kings  xix. 
21.  Isa.  xxiii.  12,  and  xlvii.  1.  Jer. 
xlvi.  11.  Lam.  i.  15.  Amos  v.  2. 
Persons  weak,  and  unfit  for  govern- 
ment, are  represented  as  women,  Isa. 
iii.  12.  Harlots  are  called  strange 
women,  and  ivomen  whose  heart  is 
snares,  and  fheir  hands  as  bands,  to 
entice  and  retain  men  to  uncleanness 
and  ruin,  Prov.  ii.  16.  Eccl.  vii.  9.6. 
—It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to 
introduce  a  few  observations  on  the 
variety  of  species  among  the  human 
race :  of  these  there  are  six,  enume- 
rated by  Linnaeus  and  Buftbn.  The 
first  is  found  under  the  polar  regions, 
and  comprehends  the  Laplanders,  the 
Esquimaux  Indians,  the  Samoied  Tar- 
tars, the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla, 
Eorandians,  the  Greenlanders,  and 
the  people  of  Kamtschatka.  The 
visage  of  men  in  these  countries  is 
large  and  broad;  the  nose  flat  and 
short;  the  eyes  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
inclining  to  blackness ;  tht!  cheek 
bones  extremely  high ;  the  mouth 
large;  the  lips  thick,  and  turning 
outwards ;  the  voice  thin  and  squeak- 
ing ;  and  the  skin  a  dark  grey  colour. 
The  people  are  short  in  stature ;  the 
generality  being  about  four  feet  high, 
and  the  tallest  not  more  than  five. 
Ignorance,  stupidity,  and  supersti- 
tion, are  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  rigorous 
climates. 

The  Tartar  race,  comprehending  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  forms 
the  second  variety  in  the  human  spe- 
cies.   Their  countenances  are  broad 


and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth ;  their 
noses  short  and  flat;  their  eyes  little, 
sunk  in  the  sockets,  and  several 
inches  asunder;  their  cheek  bones 
are  high  ;  their  teeth  of  a  large  size, 
and  separate  from  each  ether;  their 
complexions  are  olive,  and  their  hair 
black. 

The  third  variety  of  mankind  is 
that  of  the  southern  Asiatics,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  India.  These  are  of  a 
slender  shape,  have  long  straight 
black  hair,  and  generally  Roman 
noses.  These  people  are  slothful, 
submissive,  cowardly,  and  effemi- 
nate. 

The  negroes  of  Africa  constitute 
the  fourth  striking  variety  in  the  hu- 
man species;  but  they  difi^er  widely 
from  each  other.  Those  of  Guinea, 
for  instance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and 
have  a  very  offensive  scent;  while 
those  of  Mosambique  are  reckoned 
beautiful ;  and  are  untainted  with 
any  disagreeable  smell.  The  ne- 
groes are  in  general  of  a  black  co- 
lour, and  the  downy  softness  of  hair 
which  grows  upon  the  skin,  gives  » 
smoothness  to  it  resembling  that  of 
velvet.  The  hair  of  their  head  is 
wholly  short,  and  black  ;  but  theic 
beards  often  turn  grey,  and  some- 
times white ;  their  noses  are  flat  and 
short,  their  lips  thick  and  tumid, 
and  their  teeth  of  an  ivory  white- 
ness. These  wretched  people  are 
subject  to  the  most  barbarous  despot- 
ism ;  the  savage  tyrants  who  rule 
over  them,  make  war  upon  each 
other  for  human  plunder;  and  the 
deluded  and  wretched  victims  are 
bartered  for  spirituous  liquors,  are 
torn  from  their  families,  their  friends, 
and  their  native  land,  and  consigned 
for  life  to  misery,  toil,  and  bondage, 
in  climes  more  inhospitable  than 
those  whence  they  are  taken.  But 
alas  I  how  must  we  be  shocked  to 
record,  that  this  infernal  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  the  humane,  the 
polished,  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  above  all,  by — Eng- 
lishmen !  whose  ancestors  have  bled 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  whose 
breasts  still,  we  would  hope,  glow 
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with  the  same  generous  flame ! 
Would  to  God  this  horrid  practice 
were  abolished  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  it  has  been  by  some  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  polished  na- 
tions. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  America 
are  the  fifth  race  of  men :  they  are  of 
a  copper  colour,  with  black,  thick, 
straight  hair,  flat  noses,  high  cheek 
bones,  and  small  eyes ;  they  eradicate 
the  hair  of  their  beards,  and  other 
parts  except  the  head,  as  a  de- 
formity; their  limbs  are  not  so  large 
and  robustas  those  of  the  Europeans ; 
they  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain, 
with  astonishing  firnmess  and  pa- 
tience ;  and,  though  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  are  kind  and  just  to  each 
other. 

The  Europeans  may  be  considered 
as  the  sixth  and  last  variety  of  the 
human  kind;  they  enjoy  singular  ad- 
vantages from  the  firmness  of  their 
complexions.  The  face  of  the  Af- 
rican black,  or  of  the  olive-coloured 
Asiatic,  is  a  very  imperfect  index  of 
the  mind,  and  preserves  the  same 
settled  shades  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
confidence  and  shame,  anger  and 
despair,  sickness  and  health.  Ihe 
English  are  of  the  fairest  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans; and  we  may  therefore  pre- 
sume, that  their  countenances  best 
express  the  variations  of  the  passions, 
and  vicissitudes  of  disease.  But  the 
intellectual  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  diflerent  nations  which  com- 
pose this  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  of 
more  importance  to  be  known. 
These,  however,  become  less  dis- 
cernible, as  i'ashion,  learning,  and 
commerce,  prevail  more  universally. 
MAN ASSiAi,  forgotten,  the  eldest 
son  of  Joseph  ;  but,  according  as  Ja- 
cob his  grandfather  had  predicted, 
his  tribe  was  less  numerous  and  ho- 
noured than  that  of  Ephraim,  his 
younger  brother,  Gen.xli.  50^  5 1 .  and 
xlviii.  Manasseh  seems  to  have  had 
but  two  sons,  Ashriel  and  Machir. — 
When  the  Manassites  came  out  of 
Egypt,  their  fighting  men  amounted 
to  but  32,200,  under  the  command  of 
Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Pedah2^ur3  but 


in  the  wilderness  they  increased  to 
52,700,  1  Chron.  vii.  ]4.  Numb.  i. 
30,31,35.  and  28-34-.  They  pitch- 
ed in  the  camp  of  Ephraim,  and 
marched  next  after  that  tribe.  Numb. 
11.  and  X.  Their  spy  to  search  t^je 
promised  land,  was  Gaddi,  the  son 
of  Susl ;  and  their  prince  to  divide 
it,  was  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod, 
Numb.  xili.  1 1.  and  xxxiv.  23.  The 
one  half  of  this  tribe  received  their 
inheritance  on  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  the  other 
half  received  their  inheritance  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  on  the  north  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  Numb,  xxxii.  33 
— 42.  Josh.  xiv.  29—31.  and  xvi. 
and  xvii.  Though  Joshua  advised 
the  western  Manassites  to  enlarge 
their  territory,  by  expelling  the  Ca- 
naanites,  yet  they  sufi^ered  them  to 
remain  in  Bethshan,  Taanach,  Dor, 
Ibleam,  and  Megiddo,  Judg.  i.  27. 
Four  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  Jalr,  and  Jephthah, 
together  with  Barzillai,  and  Elijah 
the  prophet,  were  of  this  tribe. 
Adnah,  Jozabad,  Jediael,  Michael,, 
Jozabad,  Elihu,  and  Zilthai,  valiant 
captains  of  this  tribe,  joined  with 
David,  as  he  retired  from  the  host 
of  the  Philistines  near  Gilboah,  and 
helped  him  against  the  Amalekites, 
who  had  smitten  Ziklag.  About 
]  8,000  of  the  western  Manassites, 
and  many  of  the  eastern,  attended  at 
his  coronation  to  be  king  over  Israel, 
1  Chron.  xii.  19—21,  31,  37.  The 
whole  tribe  revolted  from  the  family 
of  David  along  with  the  other  ninej 
but  many  of  them  in  the  reign  of 
Asa  left  their  country,  and  dwelt 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  2  Chron.  xv.  9.  After  the 
death  of  Pekah,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  civil  war  between  this  tribe 
and  that  of  Ephraim,  Isa.  ix.  21. 
A  part  of  the  Manassites  that  re- 
mained in  the  land,  joined  in  king 
Hezekiah's  solemn  passover,  and 
their  country  was  purged  of  idols  by 
him  and  Joslah,  2  Chron.  xxx.  and 
xxxl.  and  xxxiv.  Part  of  this  tribe 
returned  to  Canaan,  and  dwelt  in  Jc- 
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rusalem,  after  the  captivity,  1  Chron. 
ix.  3. 

2.  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Heze- 
kiah,  by  his  wife  Hephzibah.  At 
the  age  of  12  years,  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
reigned  55  years.  He  was  impious 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  He  re- 
built the  high  places  which  his  fa- 
ther had  destroyed  :  he  re-establish- 
ed the  worship  of  Baal,  and  planted 
groves  in  honour  of  his  idols :  he 
worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  reared  to  them  altars  in  the 
court  of  the  temple;  one  of  his  idols 
he  set  up  in  the  temple  itself:  he 
burnt  one  of  his  sons  in  a  sacrifice 
to  Molech.  He  had  familiar  inter- 
course with  devils,  and  practised  sor- 
cery and  witchcraft.  By  causing  his 
subjects  to  follow  these  impious 
courses,  he  rendered  them  more 
wicked  than  ever  the  Canaanites  had 
been.  By  murdering  such  as  re- 
fused compliance,  or  warned  him  of 
his  danger,  he  made  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  to  run  with  innocent 
blood:  and,  it  is  said,  he  sawed  the 
prophet  Isaiah  asunder  with  a  wood- 
en saw.  About  the  22d  year  of  his 
reign,  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  invaded  his  kingdom, 
routed  his  troops,  and  caught  him- 
self hid  among  thorns,  and  carried 
him  prisoner  to  Babylon.  In  his  af- 
fliction, he  repented  of  his  wicked- 
ness. He  was  restored  to  his  throne, 
perhaps  bySaosduchin,  the  successor 
of  Esarhaddon.  After  his  return  to 
Judea,  he  abolished  many  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  his  former  idolatry  ;  but  the 
high  places  were  perni^ted  to  con- 
tinue. He  fortified  Jerusalem,  and 
added  a  kind  of  new  city  on  the  west 
side.  He  put  garrisons  into  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah.  He  died 
A.  M.  3361,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  garden,  and  left  his  son  Amon 
for  his  successor.  A  larger  history 
of  his  life  was  written  by  Hozai,  or 
the  seers,  but  it  is  now  lost,  2  Kings 
xxi.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  God  forgave 
him  his  sin  with  respect  to  the  eter- 
nal punishment  thereof;  but  the  tem- 
poral punjishment  of  the  Jewish  na- 


tion, for  their  compliance  thcrewitli, 

was  never  forgiven,  Jer.  xv.  4. 

MANDRAKES,  are  a  kind  of  tlio 
pentandria  monogynia  class  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle erect  hollow  petal,  growing  gra- 
dually wider  from  the  base,  A  lit- 
tle beyond  the  middle,  it  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  somewhat  formed  iii 
the  manner  of  spears.  The  fruit  is 
a  big  roundish  berry,  containing  two 
cells,  and  a  great  number  of  seeds. 
The  male  mandrake  has  a  large, 
long,  and  thick  root,  which  gradually 
diminishes  as  it  goes  downward,  and 
is  frequently  divided  into  two,  three, 
or  more  parts.  From  this  root  spring 
a  number  of  leave^,  narrow  at  th« 
base,  and  obtuse  at  the  end.  These 
are  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  five 
inches  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  dusky- 
disagreeable  green  colour,  and  a 
stinking  smell.  The  female  man- 
drake haslongerand  narrower  leaves, 
and  is  of  a  darker  colour.  It  has 
been  groundlessly  imagined,  that 
mandrakes  conciliate  affection,  or 
cure  barrenness ;  but  they  are  a  so- 
porific of  considerable  virtue ;  small 
doses  of  its  bark  have  done  good  in 
hysteric  disorders;  but  if  used  in 
larger  quantities,  it  brings  on  con- 
vulsions, and  other  mischievous 
symptoms.  According  to  our  Eng- 
lish translation,  Reuben  having  found 
mandrakes  in  the  field,  Rachel  co- 
veted them,  and  Leah,  Reuben's 
mother,  allowed  her  to  have  them  on 
concmion  of  Jacob's  sleeping  with 
herself  on  the  night  which  belonged 
to  Rachel.  But  what  were  the  du- 
daim,  which  Reuben  found,  whether 
mandrakes,  jessamine,  violets,  lilies, 
pleasant  flowers,mushrooms,  or  citron 
apples,  we  cannot  determine.  Dios- 
coride,  Lemnius,  and  Augustine,  af- 
firm, that  mandrakes  have  a  sweet 
smell ;  but  then  these  must  have 
been  different  from  ours.  Some  tell 
us,  that  though  the  leaves  of  the  fe- 
male mandrake  have  a  very  disa- 
greeable scent,  yet  those  of  the  male 
have  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  province  of  Pekin  in  China, 
there  is  9.  kind  of  mandrake  so  valu» 
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able,  that  a  pound  of  its  root  Is  worth 
three  pounds  weight  of  silver.  It  so 
powerfully  restores  sinking  spirits,  as 
to  give  vivacity  and  health  to  those 
whose  condition  was  otherwise  reck- 
oned desperate. 

MANEH,  the  50th  part  of  a  ta- 
lent. To  constitute  a  maneh,  it  took 
a  piece  of  15  shekels,  another  of  2C, 
and  a  third  of  25,  which  are  in  all 
60;  but  though  it  required  60  shekels 
to  constitute  a  maneh  in  weight,  it 
is  said  that  it  required  but  50  to  con- 
stitute one  in  reckoning  of  money, 
Ezek.  xlv.  12.  The  mina,  or  pound, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
consisted  but  of  an  hundred  drams, 
or  25  shekels,  or  not  much  more ; 
and  there  was  a  lesser  mina  of  75 
drams,  which  was  about  19  shekels. 

MANIFEST,  to  shew  a  thing  clear- 
ly, and  render  it  visible,  Eccl.  iii. 
18.  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  The  Son  of  God 
was  tnanifist,  wheji  he  appeared  vi- 
sibly in  our  nature,  I  John  iii.  5. 
The  apostles  were  manifesty  when  it 
fully  appeared,  by  their  behaviour, 
doctrine,  and  success,  that  they  were 
sent  of  God,  2  Cor.  xi.  6  The  saints 
and  the  wicked  are  manifest,  when 
the  difference  between  their  charac- 
ter and  state  is  clearly  discovered,  1 
John  iii.  10.  The  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  is  either  that  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  shews  to  men,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  the  love  of  God, 
and  our  interest  in  it,  and  the  things 
of  another  world ;  or,  his  gifi^  and 
graces,  whereby  his  power  hEd  re- 
sidence in  us  are  plainly  evinced, 
1  Cor.  xii.  7.  The  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  is  the  public  display 
ot  their  station  and  happiness,  in 
their  being  openly  acknowledged 
and  honoured  by  Christ  at  the  last 
day,  Rom.  viii.  19.  Christ  mani- 
fests himself  to  his  true  disciples,  as 
he  doth  not  unto  the  world ;  in  an- 
swering their  prayers;  in  bearing 
their  sorrows ;  in  withstanding  the 
designs  of  their  enemies ;  in  protect- 
ing their  persons  and  property ;  and 
in  his  coming  with  the  Father  to 
pbide  with  them,  John  xiv.  22,  23. 
Js3,  Ixiii.  9.  Heb.  iv  1^, 


MANIFOLD.  God's  wisdom, 
mercy,  and  grace,  are  7Hanifold;  un. 
bounded  in  their  nature,  shewed 
forth  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  nu» 
merous  in  their  fruit,  Eph.  iii.  lo, 
Neh.  ix.  19.  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  Temp- 
tations and  trials  are  manifold,  when 
very  numerous,  and  in  many  differ- 
ent forms,  and  from  various  sources, 
1  Pet.  i.  6.  Transgressions  are  mu' 
nifold,  when  many  in  number,  of 
many  different  kinds,  and  in  many 
various  degrees  of  aggravation,  A- 
mos  V.  12. 

MANNA.  To  this  day,  thert  is 
a  kind  of  manna  produced  in  Poland, 
Calabria,  Dauphine,  Lebanon,  and 
Arabia.  That  of  Calabria  in  Italy, 
is  a  juice  proceeding  from  ash-trees 
about  the  dog-days ;  but  that  in  Ara«. 
bia  is  found  on  leaves  of  trees,  or 
herbs,  or  even  on  the  sand :  but  its 
quality  is  rather  purgative  than  nou- 
rishing, and  for  that  effect  is  now 
used  in  medicine.  Besides  the  nou- 
rishing virtue  of  the  manna  that  sus- 
tained the  Hebrews  in  the  desert, 
it  was  altogether  miraculous  on  other 
accounts.  It  fell  on  six  days  of 
every  week,  not  on  the  7th.  It  fell 
in  such  prodigious  quantities  around 
the  Hebrew  camp,  as  to  sustain  al- 
most three  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  According  to  Scheuch- 
zer,  they  consumed  94,466  bushels 
in  a  day,  and  1,379,203,600  in  40 
years.  It  fell  in  double  quantities 
on  the  6th  day,  that  there  might  be 
enought  for  the  7th.  It  fell  round 
about  their  tents.  It  remained  fresh 
all  the  7  th  day,  but  at  any  other 
time  bred  worms,  and  stunk  if  kept 
over  night.  It  constantly  continued 
for  40  years,  and  ceased  as  soon 
as  the  Hebrews  had  access  to  e^ 
of  the  old  corn  of  Canaan.  Since 
these  circumstances  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  miraculous,  how  foolish 
must  it  be  to  dispute  the  supernatu- 
ral origin  of  the  whole  !  When  the 
small  quantity  of  provision  which 
the  Hebrews  had  brought  out  of  E- 
gypt  was  spent,  they  outrageously 
exclaimed  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
hz  bringing  tliem  into  the  desert. 
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God,  who  had  been  their  miracalous 
guide,  was  highly  displeased  ;  but, 
for  his  name's  sake,  he  promised  and 
gave  them  this  wonderful  provision, 
and  taught  them  how  to  gather  and 
prepare  it.  It  consisted  of  small 
grains,  white  as  the  hoar  frost,  and 
about  the  bigness  of  coriander-seed. 
In  the  morning  it  fell  with  the  dew; 
and  when  that  was  exhaled,  the  man- 
na was  ready  for  gathering.  Every 
person  capable  Avas  to  gather  it  ear- 
ly, before  the  sun  had  waxed  hot  to 
melt  it.  When  they  had  gathered 
it  into  one  common  heap,  an  omer 
was  measured  out  for  each  person,  as 
his  daily  provision.  This  was  bruis- 
ed in  a  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  then  baked  into  bread,  which 
was  exceedingly  wholesome,  and 
suited  to  every  appetite.  To  de- 
note its  divine  original,  perhaps  by 
the  ministry  of  angels,  and  its  ex- 
cellency, it  is  called  corn  of  heaven, 
and  angels' food,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  25,  26. 
When  the  Hebrews  first  saw  it  lie 
around  their  tents,  they  cried  out, 
Manhu,  i.  e.  What  is  this?  for  they 
wist  not  what  it  wasj  and  from  this 
outcry,  as  well  as  to  mark  it  bread 
prepared  of  God  for  them,  it  was 
called  manna.  Contrary  to  the  di- 
vine proliibition,  some  Hebrews  re- 
served part  of  their  share  of  it  over 
night;  it  bred  worms,  and  stank. 
Others  went  out  to  gather  it  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  found  none.  Oftener 
than  once,  they  de<^pised  and  loathed 
this  miraculous  provision,  and  were 
punished  with  destruction,  by  the 
fiesh  which  they  desired,  and  by  the 
bites  of  fiery  serpents. 
By  the  manna,  God  intended  not  on- 
ly to  supply  their  present  necessity, 
but  also  to  prefigure  that  spiritual 
meat  presented  in  the  gospel.  In 
this  interpretation  we  cannot  possi- 
bly be  wrong,  when  we  have  no  less 
an  authority  for  it  tlian  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  who,  speaking  to  his  hearers 
on  this  very  subject,  says,  'Moses  gave 
'you  not  that    bread^  from  heaven, 

*  but  ray  father  giveth  you  the  true 

*  bread  from  heaven.    For  the  bread 
'  of  God  is  he  that  came  down  from 
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'heaven.,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
'  world.  I  am  the  bread  of  life,'  John 
vi.  32,  .'3.3.  Having  therefore  such  in- 
fallible testimony  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  this  heavenly  food,  let  us  try 
to  find  out  the  principal  traces  of 
resemblance  betwixt  it  and  Jesus 
Christ.  In  order  to  this  we  shall 
shortly  attend  to  the  following  things ; 
Its  falling :  '  The  manna  fell  from 
'  heaven  ;*  Christ  is  he  that  comes 
down  from  above.  It  fell  *  round 
'  about  the  camp  ;'  Christ  is  certain- 
ly to  be  foimd  in  his  church :— '  with 
'the  dew  when  they  slept;'  Jesus 
Christ  is  purely  the  gift  of  God,  who 
descends,  like  dew,  upon  the  grass, 
for  whom  we  toil  not,  sow  not,  reap 
not : — '  when  they  were  in  the  most 
'  absolute  need,  and  ready  to  perish  ;* 
when  we  were  without  strength,  in 
due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungod- 
ly : — '  when  they  were  not  at  all  de- 
'  serving  it,  but  grievously  sinning, 
'  by  preferring  the  flesh-pots  of  E.- 
'  gypt  to  the  prospects  of  Canaan;* 
and  Christ  laid  down  his  life  when 
sinners  were  preferring  the  plea- 
sures of  sin,  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
to  all  the  things  above.  In  a  word, 
it  fell  '  in  such  large  quantities  as  to 
'suffice  that  numerous  host;'  in  Je- 
sus Christ  there  is  enough  to  supply 
every  want. 

Its  parting  among  the  Israelites,  seems 
not  to  be  without  its  meanings.  Some 
gathered  less,  some  more,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  and  diligence, 
but  all  received  an  omer  (a  largo 
allowance)  from  the  common  heap. 
By  which  means,  as  Moses  relates, 
'  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing 
'  over,'  because  he  gave  to  him  that 
gathered  less;  and  '  he  that  gather- 
'  ed  little  had  no  lack,'  because  he 
received  from  him  that  gathered 
more.  Was  the  manna  parted  liber- 
ally unto  all.''  None  are  straitened 
in  Jesus  Christ :  '  They  shall  be  a- 
'  bundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness 
'  of  God's  house ;  and  thou  shalt 
'  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy 
'  pleasures,'  Psalm  xxxvi.  8.  Was 
the  manna  equally  distributed  among 
the  Israelites?  So  all  believers,  of 
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every  sex,  of  every  age,  of  every  na- 
tion, strong  or  weak,  eminent  or  ob- 
scure, have  any  equal  right  to  par- 
take in  the  common  salvation ;  for  all 
are  ONE  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Its  being  despised  by  the  multitude 
as  light  food,  by  which  their  soul 
was  dried  away,  in  comparison  with 
their  rank  Egyptian  fare,  renders  it 
a  proper  emblem  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
true  bread,  who  is  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men.  Though  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  like  the  manna, 
angels'  food,  (for  into  these  things 
they  desire  to  pry;)  yet  are  there 
found  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  a  reproach,  and  they  have  no  de- 
light in  it.  A  romance,  a  philoso- 
phical disquisition,  a  moral  declama- 
tion, a  political  harangue,  is  far  more 
grateful  than  the  doctrine  of  the  cru- 
cified Redeemer.  What  is  this  but 
to  prefer  the  fish,  the  melons,  the  cu- 
cumbers, the  onions,  of  Egypt,  to  the 
corn  of  heaven  ?  For  their  contempt 
of  this  celestial  food,  the  Lord  sent 
fiery  serpents  to  plague  the  murmur- 
ers  and  complainers.  Nor  do  the 
despisers  of  Jesus  Christ  expose 
themselves  to  less  dieadful  strokes, 
though  tlu^y  should  not  be  of  a  cor- 
poral kind :  for  '  all  these  things  hapr 
'  pened  unto  them  for  ensamples ;  and 
'  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 

*  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
'  are  come,'   1  Cor.  x.  II. 

'The  preserving  it  in  a  golden  pot, 
Vwhere,  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  was 
deposited  in  the  most  holy  place, 
and  remained  without  corruption ; 
was  it  not  a  representation  of  Christ^s 
ascension  into  heaven,  where  he  apT 
pears  in  the  presence  of  God,  death 
having  no  more  dominion  over  him, 
and  where  he  will  be  contained  till 
the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things  ?  Why  else  should  communion 
with  Christ  in  glory  be  spoken  of  in 
terms  alluding  to  this  very  thing  ? 
For  thus  it  is  promised, '  To  him  that 
'  overcometh,  will  I  give  to  eat  of 

*  the  Jiidden  manna,'  Kev.  ii.  17.  in 
the  words  that  the  Spirit  says  unto 
tlie  churches. 

The  continuance  of  this  heaveply 


bread  for  the  space  of  forty  years, 
(for  so  long  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness,) does  it  not  clearly  intimate, 
that  Jesus  Christ  will  never  forsake 
his  faithful  people  while  they  are 
here  below  ?  still  shall  the  bread  of 
God  descend  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  everlasting  gospel,  while  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  people  call  for  it:  for 
so  he  promised  when  about  to  depart 
from  the  earth ;  *  Go,'  says  he  to 
his  apostles,  *  teach  and  baptize  all 
'  nations:  and  lo!  I  am  with  you  al- 
'  ways,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world/ 
Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

The  ceasing  of  the  manna  upon  their 
tasting  the  corn  of  Canaan,  may  it 
not  be  viewed  as  a  figure  of  their 
ordinances  ceasing  when  the  wan- 
dering tribes  shall  gain  their  pro- 
mised rest?  Or,  shall  we  say,  that 
as  their  heavenly  provision  failed 
when  they  tasted  the  bread  that 
comes  out  of  the  earth  ;  so,  when 
the  children  of  God  themselves  be- 
gin to  relish  over-much  the  things  of 
the  earth,  they  may  expect  that 
heavenly  consolations  will  be  sus- 
pended in  proportion  ?  When  they 
are  on  worse  terms  with  the  world, 
or  when  it  is  unto  them  as  a  wilder- 
ness, and  a  land  not  sown,  then  truly 
God  is  good  to  Israel.  Know  your 
mercy,  ye  distinguished  favourites  of 
heaven!  nor  envy  their  happiness 
who  eat  the  calves  out  of  the  stall, 
and  the  Iambs  out  of  the  fold,  but 
are  not  fed  with  the  heritage  of  Ja- 
cob. Let  the  sensual  voluptuary  glut 
himself  with  the  impure  pleasures  of 
sin,  which,  like  the  little  book  that 
John  did  eat,  are  sweet  in  the  mouth, 
but  bitter  in  the  belly,  and  to  whom 
we  may  adapt  the  significant  words 
in  Job,  *  His  meat  in  his  bowels  is 
'  turned :  it  is  the  gall  of  asps  within 
*  him,'  Job  XX.  14-.  Let  the  rapaci- 
ous worldling,  who  is  smit  with  the 
dull  charms  of  gold  and  silver;  who 
is  all  hurry,  hurry,  about  the  busi- 
nesses of  this  transitory  life;  let  him 
fill  his  belly  with  the  hid  treasure  of 
God,  which  never  yet  did  satisfy  a 
soul  immortal.  Let  the  self-justici- 
arj,  who  is  perhaps  called  by  the 
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tiame  of  Christ,  but  eats  his  own 
bread,  and  wears  his  own  apparel, 
and  trusts  to  his  own  righteousness, 
as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  witli 
God ;  let  him  also  spend  his  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  his 
labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not. 
But  let  the  Christian,  who  knows  the 
gift  of  God,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
heavenly  provision,  let  him  labour 
not  for  the  meat  that  perishes,  but 
for  the  meat  that  endures  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  Hungry  and  starving 
soul,  you  ask  for  bread,  the  world 
gives  you  a  stone;  what  else  are 
worldly  riches  ?  You  ask  a  hsh,  the 
world  presents  you  with  a  serpent; 
what  else  are  sinful  pleasures  ?  But 
hearken  diligently  unto  him  who  is 
himself  the  living  bread,  '  Eat  that 

*  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul 

*  delight  itself  in   fatness.     Incline 

*  your  ear,  and  come  unto  him ;  hear, 
'  and  your  soul  shall  live,'  Isa.  Iv.  2, 
3.  What  is  a  happy  old  age  to  a 
happy  eternity?  This,  O  Jesus,  is 
thy  unspeakable  gift !  He  that  comes 
to  thee  shall  never  hunger;  and, 
what  is  more,  shall  never  die.  O 
Lord,  deny  us  what  thou  wilt,  but 
give  us  this  bread  for  evermore ! 

MANNER,  ( 1 .)  Custom,  fashion, 
practice,  behaviour,  Ezek.  xi.  12. 
2  Cor.  XV.  33.  (2.)  Way,  method, 
1  Kings  xxii.  20.  (3.)  Sort,  kind. 
Gen.  XXV.  23.  Matt.  v.  11.  and 
viii.  27.  God  spake  unto  the  fa- 
thers under  the  Old  Testament,  in 
divers  mannci^s;  not  fully,  and  all  at 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  some- 
times more,  and  sometimes  less 
clearly,  and  by  the  different  means 
of  angels,  prophets,  visions,  dreams, 
voices  from  heaven,  Urim  and  Thura- 
mim,  &c.  Heb,  i.  1.  God  suffered 
ike  majiners  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
desert;  he  patiently  bore  with  their 
continued  course  of  wickedness,  their 
rebellion,  murmuring,  and  unbelief; 
and  did  not  destroy  them.  Acts  xiii. 
18.  The  Samaritans  did  not  knoto 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  Israel,  i.  e. 
the  true  method  of  serving  and  wor- 
shipping him,  2  Kings  xvii.  26,  27. 
Samuel   shewed  the    Hebrews    t/ie 


7nanner  of  a  king;  not  what  he  ought 
to  be,  but  what  the  Heathen  kings 
around  were,  and  what  they  might 
fear  their's  would  be,  1  Sam.  viii.  9. 
To  say,  the  manner  of  Beersheba  liv- 
eth,  was  to  swear  by  the  idol  there 
worshipped,  Amos  viii.  14. 

MANOAH.     See  Samson. 

MANSIONS,  fixed  dwelling-pla- 
ces; these  are  in  heaven,  as  there 
the  saints  for  ever  reside  in  the  most 
delightful  and  orderly  manner,  John 
xiv.  2. 

MANSLAYER.     See  Murder: 

MANTLE,  a  kind  of  cloak  that 
hung  loo5;e  about  one,  Jiidg.  iv.  18. 

MANY,  (1.)  A  great  number, 
JudjT.  ix.  40.  (2.)  All  men:  thus 
many  were  made  sinners  by  Adam's 
disobedience,  Rom.  v.  19.  and  thus 
many  are  made  risrhteous  by  Christ's 
obedience,  who  are  all  saved  from 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  transgres- 
sion, Rom.  V.  19.  (3.)  All  the 
wicked,  Matt.  vii.  13.  Thou  shalt 
abide  for  me  many  days^  i.  e.  till 
death. — Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  prince,  sacrifice,  ephod, 
teraphim.  For  about  2600,  or  2700 
years,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  without  the  true 
religion,"  and  without  civil  govern- 
ment of  their  own;  and  for  nearly 
1800  years,  the  Jews  have  been 
scattered  and  enslaved  among  the 
nations,  neither  practising  their  an- 
cient religion,  nor  the  Christian,  nor 
the  Heathen,  Hos.  iii.  3,  4. 

^IA(^N,  hoiise  or  habitation;  a 
cfty  on  the  south-east,  or  south  fron- 
tiers of  Judah,  where  Nabal  dwelt, 
and  near  to  which  was  a  wilderness 
where  David  lurked.  Perhaps  one 
Maon,  the  father  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethzur,  gave  it  this  name.  Josh. 
XV.  55.  1  Sam.  xraii.  24,  25.  and 
XXV.  2.  1  Chron.  ii.  45.  The  Ma- 
on ites  were  a  tribe  of  Arabians, 
which  perhaps  had  anciently  dwelt 
about  Maon;  they  oppressed  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
Judg.  X.  12.  We  suppose  them  the 
same  with  the  Meamonijn,  which  our 
translation  renders  others  besides  the 
A?n?Honites,  who  cam«  against  J^ho- 
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shapliat,  2  Chron.  ss.  1.  and  with 
the  Mehunim,  whom  king  IJzzvdh 
subduedj  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7, 

MAR,  (1.)  To  cut  off,  render  un- 
comel)',  disfigure.  Lev.  xix.  27.  (2.) 
To  spoil,  render  disagreeable  or  use- 
less, 2  Kings  iii.  19.  Mark  ii.  2. 
God  marred  the  pride  of  Jerusalem, 
when  lie  ruined  their  temple  and 
kingdom,  and  what  else  they  were 
proud  of,  and  brought  them  to  ruin 
by  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
captivity,  Jer.  xiii.  9.  Job's  friends 
and  neighbours  ?}iarred  his  path, 
when  they  hindered  him  from  the 
worship  of  God,  and  duties  of  holi  - 
r)e:>s ;  or  when  they  reproached  his 
religion  as  hypocrisy,  and  poured 
contempt  on  godliness,  because  of 
his  trouble.  Job  xxx.  13. 

MARAH,  or  bitterness,  a  place  on 
the  east  side  of  the  western  gulph  of 
the  Red  sea,  where  the  Hebrews, 
after  three  days  thirst,  found  the  wa- 
ter so  bitter  that  they  could  not  drink 
it ;  but  by  casting  a  tree  into  it, 
which  was  divinely  pointed  out,  Mo- 
ses'rendered  it  sweet.  Did  this  fi- 
gure out,  that  by  Jesus,  the  tree  of 
fife,  and  by  faith  in  his  sufferings, 
afflictions  are  relished  by  us,  and 
work  for  us  an  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal w^eight  of  glory?  Exod.  xv.  23, 
25.  Diodorus,  Shaw,  and  others, 
mention  springs  of  bitter  water 
about  this  place. 

MARANATHA,  i.  e.  cur  Lord 
Cometh.     See  Accursed. 

MAREtE,  a  hard  stone,  and 
which  takes  on  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
dug  out  of  quarries  in  large  masses, 
■and  is  much  used  in  fine  buildings, 
ornamental  pillars,  &c.  It  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  black,  white,  &c.  or 
streaked  with  different  colours ;  but 
scarcely  any  of  it  becomes  transpa- 
rent in  thin  polished  slice?,  but  the 
white.  Tables  of  marble  were  an- 
ciently used  for  writing  on.  Perhaps 
God  wrote  the  ten  commandments 
on  tables  of  marble.  On  the  tables 
of  marble  procured  from  the  east  by 
'the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  now  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
"ibere  is  a  chronology  of  Greece, 


from  the  earliest  times  of  that  nation 
to  A.  M.  3741.  We  suppose  the 
stones  of  Solomon's  temple  were  all 
fine  marble,  1  Chron.  xxix.  2,  Aha- 
suerus,  king  of  Persia,  had  the  court 
of  his  garden  surrounded  with  pil- 
lars of  marble,  to  hang  the  curtains 
on  by  silver  rings,  and  the  pavement 
was  of  red,  blue,  white,  and  black 
marble,  Esth.  i.  6.  Marble  is  an 
emblem  of  comeliness,  firmness,  and 
duration.  Song  v.  15. 

MARCH,  to  go  as  soldiers  or  ar- 
mies do  to  fields  of  battle,  Jer.  xlvi. 
22.  God's  marching,  denotes  the  mo- 
tions of  the  pillar  of  cloud  before  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert,  who,  consi- 
dering their  orderly  arrangement, 
might,  in  an  open  country,  march  12 
or  more  miles  a  day,  Psal.  Ixviii.  7. 
Judg.  v.  4.  or  his  display  of  his 
power,  in  gradually  cutting  off  the 
Canaanites  by  the  hand  of  Joshua, 
Hab.  iii.  12. 

To  MARK,  is  to  notice  with  great 
care,  set  a  mark  upon.  God  marks 
iniquity,  when  he  brings  men  into 
judgment,  and  punishes  them  for- 
their  sin,  Psal.  cxxx.  3.  Job  x.  14. 
Men  77iark  our  steps,  when  they  ob- 
serve our  conduct,  in  order  to  find 
whereof  to  accuse  us,  and  thereby 
ruin  us,  Psal.  Ivi.  6.  A  mark,  sign, 
or  token,  is,  (1.)  That  whereby  a 
thing  is  pointed  out,  either  as  past, 
present,  or  future ;  and  so  is  of  use 
to  commemorate  things  past,  demon- 
strate things  present,  confirm  things 
dubious,  and  assure  of  things  to  come  i 
or,  (2.)  That  which  distinguishes  one 
thing  from  another;  as  land-marks 
distinguish  between  the  fields  of  one 
and  of  another.  The  mark  of  the 
beast  in  the  forehead  or  hand,  re- 
quired by  Antichrist,  is  an  open 
profession,  solemn  adherence  to,  or 
practice  of.  Popish  abominations : 
such  as  subjection  to  the  Pope,  be- 
lief of  transubstantiation,  worship  of 
images,  angels,  saints,  relics;  and 
without  which,  people  are  often  de- 
nied their  civil  privileges.  Rev.  xiii. 
1(5,  17. 

Whether  God  set  a  mark  on  Cain's 
person  to  distinguish  him  from  o-» 
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thers,  or  only  gave  him  some  token, 
as  he  did  Gideon,  that  he  would 
make  him  conquer  the  Midianites, 
and  that  he  would  preserve  him,  is  a 
point  that  has  been  much  disputed ; 
^•ait  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  pro- 
I'llble,  Gen.  iv.  15.  Sufferhig  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  is  his  mark ;  is  a  like- 
ness to  him  in  his  suffering,  and 
points  out  one  to  be  his  follower, 
Gal.  V.  17.  Paul's  subscription  was 
fhe  7}iark  or  tokeii  an  epistle  was  his, 
^Thess.  iii.  17.  What  one  directs 
a  shot  or  stroke  at,  is  called  his  mark, 
1  Sam.  XX.  20.  and  so  God  sets  up 
one  as  a  mark,  when  he  directs 
the  peculiar  strokes  of  hisjudgments 
against  him.  Job  vii.  20.  Lam.  iii. 
12.  The  stake  to  which  one  must 
point,  and  run  in  a  race,  is  called  a 
mark;  and  in  allusion  thereto.  Chris- 
tians perfection  in  holines^s  is  the 
7/iark  they  aim  at,  and  run  toward, 
in  their  race  of  duty,  Phil.  iii.  14. — 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  people  are  signs 
and  wonders ;  how  much  gazed  atj 
spoken  against,  and  exposed  to  in- 
juries!  Luke  ii.  54.  Isa.  viii.  18. 
And  how  is  Jesus  set  up  in  the  gos- 
pel, that  men  may  come  to  him  !  Isa. 
ixvi.  19.  and  xi.  10.  and  lix.  19. 
Prophets  were  signs,  when  their 
condition  and  behaviour  pointed  out 
what  was  coming  on  nations,  Isa. 
XX.  3.  Ezek.  iv,  3.  Wicked  men 
are  a  sign,  when  the  justice  and  faith- 
fulness of  God  are  marked  in  their 
noted  ruin,  and  others  are  warned  to 
beware  of  the  like  sins,  Ezek.  xiv. 
8.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are 
for  signs  and  seasons ;  their  position 
and  appearance  are  general  marks 
to  point  out  what  season  and  wea- 
ther shall  be  j  and  their  uncommon 
appearances  ha\'e  often  marked  out 
approaching  calamities.  Gen.  i.  14, 
T!hQ  tuielve  signs  o'l  Ivt^xQTi,  are  12 
clusters  of  stars,  in  that  part  of  the 
visible  heaven  through  which  fhe 
sun,  moon,  and  other  planets,  have 
their  motions.  Those  through  which 
the  sun  moves  in  the  spring  quarter, 
are  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini;  those 
through  which  he  moves  in  our 
summer,  aie  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo; 


those  of  the  harvest  season,  are  Li- 
bra, Scorpio,  Sagittarius  J  those  of 
the  winter,  are  Capricorn,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces.  It  seems  these  signs 
were  known  in  the  days  of  Job,  ch, 
xxxviii.  32.  and  worshipped  by  the 
Jews  under  Manasseh  and  Amon, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  But  the  signs  of 
heaven,  and  tokens  of  soothsaying 
liars,  are  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  sky;  as,  a  red  and  louring  sun 
is  a  mark  of  the  approach  of  foul 
weather;  and  the  tokens  which  di- 
viners give  as  presages  of  that  hap- 
pening which  they  foretold,  Jer.  x. 
2.  Isa.  xliv.  25.  Th  e  52  o'??*  of  Christ's 
coming  against  the  Jfews,  were  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  the  persecution 
of  Christians,  the  rise  of  false  pro- 
phets, uncommon  appearances  in  the 
sky,  and  about:  the  temple,  &c, 
these  marked,  that  the  ruin  of  their 
nation  fast  approached.  Matt.  xxiv. 
3—29.  But  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man,  afterward  appearing  in  heaven, 
was  the  plain  evidence  or  mark  of 
his  Messiaship,  in  the  punishment 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  rejected 
him ;  or  the  awful  appearances 
that  shall  precede  his  last  manifesta- 
tion in  the  clouds,  Matt.  xxiv.  30. 
The  sun's  going  back,  was  a  sign 
or  jnark,  that  Hezekiah  should  go 
up  to  the  temple,  2  Kings  xx.  8. 
The  rainbow  was  a  sign,  or  token, 
that  God  had  established  his  cove- 
nant with  Noah  and  ijis  seed,  and 
a  sure  evidence  that  he  would  no 
more  overflow  the  earth  with  a  flood,. 
Gen.  ix.  12,  13.  Circumcision,. the 
Sabbath  in  its  ceremonial  observa- 
tion, and  other  rites,  were  signs, 
sure  tokens,  that  God  had  establisiied 
his  peculiar  covenant-  with  the  He- 
brews, and  would  •  give,,  or  had 
given  them,  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
their  possession.  Gen.  xvii.  1 1 .  Rom. 
iv.  11.  Exod.xxxi.  13.  God's  law 
was  to  be  a.  sign,  token,  and  memo- 
rial, on  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews; 
they  were  to- have  it  continuiilly  be 
fore  their  eyes,-  and  to  be  always 
obeying  it,  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16.'  The 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  sprinkled 
on  tim  doof s  of  the  Hebrew  houses. 
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was  a  token   or  marJci    to'  the    de- 
stroying angel,  that  God  willed  the 
preservation  of  all  within  that  house, 
Exod.  xii.  13.     In  allusion  to  which, 
Christ   is  said    to  set  a  murk  upon 
pious  mourners  for  the  sins  of  their 
country,  when  he  singularly  preserves 
them,  amidst  common  ruin,  from  a 
furious  enemy;  or  rather,  perhaps,  in 
allusion  to  an  ancient  custom  of  mas- 
ters setting  a  mark  on  their  servants, 
Ezek.  ix.   4,   6.     God  shews  men  a 
token  for  good,  when  he  either  shews 
them  some  noted  discovery   of  his 
love,  destroys  their  enemies,  or  gives 
them  some  certain  evidence  that  he 
will  do  so,   Psal.  Ixxxvi.  17.     The 
saints'  courage  and  patience   under 
tribulation  and  persecution,  are  an 
evident  token  of  approaching  perdi- 
tion or  ruin  to  their  enemies,  and  of 
jemarkable  relief  and  eternal  salva- 
tion to  themselves,   Phil.  i.    28.  2 
Thess,    i.  5.     The  altar  and  pillar, 
the  gospel-ordinances  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  and  their  church-state  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  shall  be  a   sign 
and  witness \.o  the  Lord:   an  evident 
mark  and  proof  that  God  had  shown 
singular  mercy  to  that  people,  and 
that  they  have    chosen  him  to  be 
their  God,  Isa.   xix.    19,  20.     The 
tokens  of  such  as  'u-ent  by  the  "way, 
were  either  the  instances  which  com- 
mon travellers  could  give  of  the  hos- 
pitality and  piety  which   prevailed 
in   Job's   family,   or    the    instances 
which  they,  or  any  one  in  the  course 
of  life,  could  give  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  affliction  of 
the  godly,   in  this   world.  Job  xxi. 
29.     Miracles,  or  wonderful  works, 
are  called  signs  or  tokens ;  they  shew 
Code's  power,  and  prove  the  mission 
of  his  servants,  Exod.  iv.   17.  Heb. 
ai.  4.  psal.  cxxxv.  9. 

MARESHAH, /row  the  head  ox  he- 
ginning,  a  city  of  Judah,  about  18 
jniles  west  from  Jerusalem.  Near 
to  this  place,  Asa  routed  the  Ethio- 
pians, 2  Chron.  xiv.  9.  Moresheth, 
where  Micah  the  prophet  was  born, 
seems  not  to  have  been  this  place, 
fcut  one  near  Gath,  Mic,  i,  1,  14. 


John  MARK,  or  Makcv^, polite i 
shining,  the  son  of  one  Mary,  in  whose 
house  Peter   found    the    Christians 
praying  together  for  his  deliverance 
from  prison.  Acts  xii.    12.  and  tlie 
cousin  of  Barnabas.     Mark  attend- 
ed Paul  and  Barnabas  as  far  as  Perga 
in  Lesser  Asia ;  but  finding  they  in- 
tended to  carry  the  gospel  into  Pam* 
phylia,  and  places  adjacent,  he  de- 
serted them,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem.    After  the  synod  was  held 
at  Jerusalem,    Paul    and  Barnabas, 
having  preached  for  some  time  in 
Antioch  of  Syria,  resolved  to  visit 
the   places  northward,  where   they 
had  formerly  preached.      Barnabas 
intended  to  take   his    cousin    with 
them ;    but    as    Paul    was    against 
taking  one  with  them  who  had  for- 
rwerly  deserted  the   work  in  these 
quarters,  Barnabas  and  Mark  went 
to  Cyprus  by  themselves.    Mark  was 
afterward  reconciled  to  Paul,  and 
was  very  useful  to  hint  at  Rome,  and, 
with  him,  salutes  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon,   Acts  xv.   36—40.    Col. 
iv.  10.  Philem.  24.     It  seems  Paul 
afterward  sent  him  into  Asia,  for  he 
desires  Timothy  to  bring  him  back 
to  Rome,  when  himself  should  come, 
as  an  useful  minister,  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
When  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle, 
Mark  was  with  him  in  Chaldea.     It 
is  said  that  he  afterward  preached  in 
Egypt  and   Cyrene;    and   that  the 
Alexandrians,    seizing    him  in   the 
pulpit,    bound    and    dragged     him 
tlirough  the  streets  that  day,  and  the 
day  after,  till  he  died.     Calmet  and 
some  others,  will  have  John  Mark 
a  different  person  from  the  Evange- 
list ;  but  I  can  apprehend  no  force  in 
their  reasons.     In  his  gospel,  Mark 
begins  with  the  preaching  of  John 
Baptists     He  often,  as  it  were,  a- 
bridges  Matthew;  but  adds  several 
particulars  that  further  illustrate  the 
subject.    He  relates  several  miracles 
omitted  by  Matthew,  as,  the  cure  of 
the  demoniac,  chap.  i.    of   a   deaf 
man  of  Decapolis,  and  a  blind  one 
of  Bethsaida,  chap.  vii.  and  viii.     In 
what  Matthew  has  from  chap.  iv. 
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12.  to  xiv,  13.  Mark  does  not 
generally  follow  his  order,  but  that 
of  Luke  and  John. 

MARRIAGE,  a  solemn  contract, 
whereby  a  man  and  woman,  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  the  production 
of  children,  engage  to  live  together 
in  a  kind  and  affectionate  manner. 
This  contract  seems  to  partake  also 
of  the  nature  of  a  vow,  and  cannot, 
like  civil  contracts,  be  dissolved  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  parties.  In 
no  case  can  marriage  between  pa- 
rents and  children  be  allowed.  This 
is  so  contrary  to  natural  decency,  as 
to  sink  the  practisers  of  it  below 
some  of  the  more  modest  beasts.  In 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  as  in  A- 
dam's  family,  marriage  between  bro- 
thers and  sisters  was  not  unlawful ; 
but,  as  one  end  of  marriage  is  to  pro- 
mote love,  and  spread  friendship, 
and  to  prevent  all  indecency  be- 
tween the  sexes,  when  mankind  in- 
creased, such  marriages  became  im- 
proper. To  us  it  appears,  that  A- 
braham  married  his  niece,  and  Arc- 
'Tam  married  Jochebed  his  aunt.  Per- 
haps this  might  be  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  times.  It  is  certain, 
the  law  of  Moses  prohibits  marriage 
between  all  that  are  more  nearly 
related  than  cousins.  Lev.  xvjii.  and 
XX.  Only,  by  a  particular  law, 
which,  it  seems,  had  been  more 
anciently  revealed,  the  unmarried 
younger  brotlier  of  one  who  died 
childless,  was  to  espouse  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  and  raise  up  seed  to 
him  ;  and  if  he  rufused,  the  widow 
cited  him  before  the  judges,  spit  in 
his  face,  and  loosed  his  shoe,  as  a 
mark  of  contempt,  to  continue  on 
him  and  his  family.  The  design  of 
tliis  law  was  to  keep  families  dis- 
tinct, and,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the 
duty  of  Christ's  apostles,  ministers, 
and  people,  to  raise  up  the  seed  of 
new  converts  to  the  honour  of  Christ 
their  elder  brother,  and  the  disho- 
nour that  awaits  such  as  do  not. 
Gen.  xxxviii,  Deut.  xxv.  To  keep 
the  tribes  distinct,  no  Hebrew  heir- 
ess was  allowed  to  marry  out  of  her 
Qyyn  tribe  J  only  they  might  marry 


Levites,  or  priests,  as  these  had  no  in- 
heritance to  give  them,  and  no  inhe- 
ritance could  come  into  their  tribe ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  such  marriage  with  an  heiress  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  the  Macca- 
bean  priests  who  ruled  the  Jews  for 
about  130  years  before  our  Saviour's 
birth,  may  be  reckoned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  Numb,  xxxvi.  Gen.  xlix. 
1 0.  Priests  were  only  to  marry  vir- 
gins, or  priests'  widows  of  good  re- 
port ;  and  the  high-priest  was  only 
to  marry  a  virgin.  Lev,  xxi.  7 — 14.„ 
Ezek.  xliv.  xxii.  In  times  of  per- 
secution, marriage  is  not  convenient, 
as  it  is  hard  to  carry  about  and  shel- 
ter families,  or  to  provide  for  them  ; 
but  it  is  always  better  to  marry,  than 
to  burn  in  lustful  desires.  Marriag© 
is  honourable  in  all  persons  capable 
of  it,  and  the  bed  undeiiled.  It  is 
the  Popish  doctrine  of  devils,  to  for. 
bid  even  the  clergy  to  marry,  or  to  re- 
proach the  regular  desire  of  women. 
But  marriage  is  to  be  made  only  in 
the  Lord,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his 
law,  and  tending  to  his  honour ;  and 
not  by  being  unequally  yoked  toge- 
ther, religious  with  irreligious  per- 
sons, or  such  as  have  opposite  sta- 
tions, inconsistent  tempers,  or  pro- 
fessors of  a  true  and  a  false  religion, 
I  Cor.  vii,  Heb.  xiii,  4.  1  Tim.  iv. 
3.  Dan.  xi.  37.  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  As 
unequal  marriages  tend  so  effectual,, 
ly  to  lead  professors  of  the  true  reli- 
gion into  apostacy  therefrom,  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  were  careful  to  pre- 
vent their  children  marrying  with 
Canaanites,  Gen.  xxiv.  27.  and 
xxviii.  God  prohibited  the  Hebrews 
to  marry  with  any  Heathens,  and 
especially  with  the  Canaanites,  Exod. 
xxiii.  32.  andxxxiv.  12 — 16.  Deut. 
vii.  2—5.  With  the  Hebrews,  mar- 
riages with  Heathen  women  were 
reckoned  null  in  themselves;  and  so 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  caused  the  Jews 
to  put  aw^y  their  Heathenish  wives, 
Ezra  ix.  and  x.  Neh.  xiii.  Unequal 
marriages  between  the  sons  of  Seth, 
who  professed  tlte  true  religion,  and 
the  beautiful,  but  wicked,  women  of 
Cain's  progeny^  were  the  original 
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tfauses  of  the  ancient  flood.  Gen.  vi. 
The  Hebrews  intermarrying  with  the 
Canaanites,  brought  fearful  and  re- 
peated ruin  on  their  nation,  Judg. 
ii.  Solomon's  marriage  of  Heathen- 
ish women,  rent  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  into  twain,  and  occasioned 
many  civil  wars,  and  an  establish- 
ment of  idolatry  in  the  one,  for 
many  generations..  Ahab's  marri- 
jage  with  Jezebel,  and  Jehoram's 
marriage  with  Ahab's  daughter, 
brought  not  only  their  families,  but 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  1  Kings  xvii.  to  xxii. 
2  Kings  i.  to  xi. 

Polygamy,  or  a  state  of  marriage  of 
different  women  at  the  same  time, 
is  evidently  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.  At  iirst,  when  there  was  the 
greatest  need  for  a  speedy  increase 
of  children  to  replenish  the  world, 
God  provided  but  one  wife  for  A- 
dam.  Gen.  ii.  He  expressly  forbids 
to  take  one  wife  to  another,  to  vex 
her,  in  her. life-time.  Lev.  xviii.  18. 
The  almost  equality  of  males  and 
females  of  the  human  species,  in 
every  age,  especially  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  small  balance  that 
is,  is  on  the  side  of  the  males,  strong- 
ly remonstrates  against  polygamy, 
as  unnatural  and  adulterous.  It  tends 
to  counteract  the  general  law  .of  the 
married  state,  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,  as  it 
binders  the  procreation  of  children. 
How  often  hath  a  man  by  one  wife, 
had  more  children  than  Jacob  by  two 
"wives  and  as  many  concubines?  nay, 
jis  many  as  David  had  by  a  great 
many  wives  and  ten  concubines  ?  if 
not  as  many  as  Solomon  had  by  his 
J 000  wives  and  concubines  !  where- 
518,  had  these  1000  been  married  to 
as  many  husbands,  they  might  have 
produced  10,000  or  12,000  children. 
Polygamy  was  introduced  by  JL.a- 
mech,  an  abandoned  descendant  of 
Cain.  What  disorder  and  trouble  it 
breeds  in  families,  the  cases  of  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  Eikanah,  and  others, 
can  attest.  The  having  concubines, 
or  secondary  Avives,  was  near  a- kin 
to   polygamy,  and  as  litttle  warrant- 


ed of  God.  The  example  of  some 
godly  men  can  no  more  warrant  ei- 
ther, than  it  can  warrant  us  to  com- 
mit drunkenness,  incest,  lying,  ido- 
latry, or  murder.  God's  prohibition 
to  make  the  son  of  a  beloved  wife 
heir,  instead  of  the  elder  son  of  one 
who  was  hated,  no  way  approves  of 
polygamy  ;  but  at  most,  was  a  pro- 
vision against  the  bad  consequences 
thereof:  nay,  it  does  not  so  much  as 
hint  that  this  hated  and  beloved  wife 
were  alive  at  the  same  time,  Deut. 
xxi.  15 — 17.  Anciently,  wives  were 
in  a  manner  purchased;  and  in  some 
places  it  is  so  still,  which  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  their  wives  are  so 
unnaturally  used.  When  Rebekah 
consented  to  be  Isaac's  wife,  Eliezer 
gave  many  valuable  presents  to  the 
family.  Jacob  served  14  years  for 
his  two  wives.  Shechem  offered  Ja- 
cob what  dowry,  or  marriage-price, 
he  pleased  to  ask  for  Dinah,  Gen. 
xxiv.  59.  and  xxix.  and  xxxiv.  II, 
12.  David  confessing  that  he  could 
not  pay  a  dowry  answerable  to  the 
station  of  Saul's  daughter,  Saul  ac- 
quitted him  for  200  ibreskins  of  the 
Philistines,  1  Sam.  xviii.  Hosea 
bought  his  second  wife  for  15  she- 
kels of  silver,  and  an  omer  and  an 
half  of  barley,  Hos.  iii.  2.  If  any 
young  man  defiled  a  woman,  he  was 
required  to  marry  her :  and  if  her 
father  refused  her,  the  young  man 
was  to  give  her  a  dowry,  as  he  had 
robbed  her  of  her  honour  and  chas- 
tity, Exod.  xxii.  16,  17. 
As  celibacy  and  barrenness  were 
reckoned  reproachful  in  Israel,  the 
Hebrews  often  married  very  young, 
the  males  about  thirteen,  and  the  fe- 
males at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  which 
was  an  additional  reason  for  the  pa- 
rents having  almost  the  whole  dis- 
posal of  marriages  in  their  hand. 
Betrothing,  or  what  we  call  contract- 
ing, preceded  the  marriage,  and 
often  took  place  e're  the  parties  were 
capable  of  the  marriage  state.  Be^ 
irothing,  was  sometimes  performed 
by  the  writing  of  a  contract  legally 
attested  by  witnesses,  wherein  the 
intended  husband  engaged  to  pay- 
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his  tride  a  certain  c(o\vry  on  the 
inarriage  day,  for  the  portion  of  her 
virginity,  and  pledged  all  he  had  for 
securing  the  payment;  and  the  bride 
declared  her  acceptance  of  him  on 
such  conditions.  Sometimes  the  be- 
trothing was  transacted  by  the  bride- 
groom's giving  the  bride  a  piece  of 
silver  before  witnesses,  and  saying. 
Receive  this  as  a  pledge  you  shall 
be  my  future  spouse.  After  be- 
trothing, the  bridegroom  and  bride 
had  access  to  visit  one  another;  but 
if  the  bride  admitted  another  to  her 
embraces,  she  and  her  paramour 
were  held  adulterers,  and  stoned  to 
death,  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  On  the 
marriage  day,  another  contract  was 
drawn,  wherein  the  bridegroom  pro- 
tested, that  he  gave  his  bride  200 
Zuzims,  or  50  shekels  of  silver,  as 
the  price  of  her  virginity ;  and  en- 
gaged to  maintain,  and  every  way 
deal  with  her  as  a  wife ;  and  to  take 
care  of  what  she  brought  with  her, 
and  what  he  had  given,  or  should 
give  her  ;  and  gave  bond  on  all  he 
had,  for  securing  the  same  to  her  in 
his  life,  or  at  his  death. 
Anciently,  the  Hebrews  wore  crowns 
on  their  marriage-day  ;  and  it  seems 
the  bridegroom's  was  put  on  by  his 
mother.  Song  iii.  11.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  marriage  continued  three 
days  for  a  widow,  and  seven  for  a 
virgin.  Gen.  xxix.  27.  Judg,  xiv. 
17,  18.  During  this  time,  the  young 
men  and  young  women  attended  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  in  different 
apartments,  and  the  former  puzzled 
one  another  with  riddles,  Psal.  xlv. 
9,  14-,  15.  Judg.  xiv.  A  friend  of 
the  bridegroom's  governed  the  feast, 
that  no  drunkenness  or  disorder 
might  be  committed,  John  ii.  9.  and 
iii.  29.  At  the  end  of  the  feast,  the 
parties  were,  with  lighted  lamps, 
conducted  to  the  bridegroom's  house. 
The  bridegroom  leaving  his  apart- 
ment, called  forth  the  bride  and  her 
attendants,  who,  it  seems,  were  ge- 
nerally about  ten.  Matt.  xxv.  1 — 10. 
The  modern  Jews  retain  the  most 
of  these  ceremonies :  only  since  the 
ruin  of  their  city  and  temple,  th« 
No.  24.  Vol.  1^ 


bridegrooms  wear  no  crowns  on  the 
rtiarriage-day.    They  generally  mar- 
ry widows  on  a  Thursday,  and  vir- 
gins on  a  Friday.  On  the  evening  be^ 
fore,  the  bride  is  led  to  the  bath  by 
her  companions,    making    a   sound 
with  kitchen-instruments,  as  they  go 
along.     Being  washed,  she  returns, 
and  her  friends  sing  the  marriage- 
song  at  the  door  of  her  father's  house. 
On    the    marriage-day,    the    bride- 
groom,   and    especially    the   bride, 
dresses  herself  as  fine  as  possible. 
A  number  of  young  men  attend  the 
bridegroom,  and  young  women  the 
bride.     They  are  ordinarily  married 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  bank  of  a  ri- 
ver, or  in  a  court,  garden,  &c.    The 
parties,  each  covered  with  a  black 
vail,  and  with  another  square  vail, 
with  four   hanging  tufts,   on  their 
head,  are  placed  under  a  canopy. 
The  rabbin  of  the  place,  the  chanter 
of  the    synagogue,    or  the  nearest 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  taking  a 
cup  full  of  wine,  and  having  blessed 
it,  and  thanked  God  for  the  creation 
and  marriage  of  the  sexes,  causes 
the  parties  to  taste  the  wine.    Next, 
the  bridegroom,  by  putting  a  golden 
ring  on  the  hand  of  the  bride,  weds 
her  to  be  his  wife.     The  contract  of 
marriage  is  then  read,  and  the  bride- 
groom delivers  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  bride's  relations.  Wine  is  brought 
in   a   brittle  vessel,   and  being   six. 
times  blessed,    the   married  couple 
drink  thereof,  and  the  rest  of  it,  in 
token  of  joy,  is  cast  on  the  ground  ; 
and  the  bridegroom,  in  memory  of 
the  ruin  of  their  city  and  temple, 
with  force  dashes  the  vessel  to  the 
ground.     When,  at  the  end  of  the 
marriage  feast,  they  come  into  the 
bridegroom's  house,  and  after  a  long 
blessing  sung  over  in  Hebrew,  they 
take  supper,  after  which,  the  mea 
and  women,  at  least  sometimes,  dance 
a  little,   not  in  our  lascivious  and 
mixed  manner,  but  the  men  and  the 
women  in  different  apartments.  Af- 
ter rehearsal  of  another  long  bless- 
ing or  prayer,  the  bride  is  led  to  her 
bed-chamber,   and   the   bridegroom 
soon  follows.   Two  persons,  the  one 
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a  -friend  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
another  a  friend  of  the  bride,  tarry 
all  night  in  the  next  room.  These 
next  morning  take  and  deliver  tlie 
linen  whereon  the  new  married  par- 
ties had  slept,  to  be  retained  by  the 
bride's  mother.  If  afterward  the 
man  pretended  his  wife  had  not  been 
a  maid  at  her  marriage,  her  parents, 
if  they  could,  produced  the  proper 
tokens  of  her  virginity;  and  if  they 
did,  the  husband  paid  1 00  shekels  of 
silver  to  her  parents,  as  a  fine  for 
slandering  their  daughter,  and  was 
obliged  to  retain  her  as  his  wife 
while  she  lived ;  but  if  these  were 
not  found,  the  woman  was  stoned  to 
death  as  an  adulteress,  Deut.  xxii. 
13 — 2] .  As  the  Jews  were  a  cruel 
kind  of  people,  Moses,  to  prevent 
their  direct  or  indirect  murder  of 
their  wives,  permitted  themj  in  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  manner,  to 
put  them  away,  by  giving  them  a 
bill  of  divorce,  if  they  found  some 
disagreeable  disease  on  their  body, 
or  their  temper  was  such  as  that  they 
could  not  live  together;  but  they 
were  never  after  allowed  to  return 
to  one  another.  Under  the  gospel, 
no  cause  of  divorce  is  allowed  to  be 
just,  except  adultery  and  wilful  de- 
sertion. On  account  of  the  first,  the 
innocent  party  may  dismiss  the 
guilty :  by  the  second,  the  guilty 
dismisses  himself  or  herself.  Matt. 
xix.  3—9.  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  15.— If  a 
master  betrothed  his  bondmaid,  that 
had  been  sold  to  him,  and  did  not 
marry  her,  he  was  to  allow  her  to  be 
redeemed.  If  he  betrothed  a  bond- 
maid to  his  son,  she  was  to  be  used  as 
an  ordinary  wife  ;  and  if  she  was  not 
used  well,  she  might  go  off  as  a  free 
vvoman,  Exod.  xxi.  7 — II.  If  a 
Hebrew  intended  to  marry  a  captive, 
she  was  first  to  tarry  at  his  house  a 
whole  month,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  deliberate ;  and  was  to  shave 
her  head,  and  pare  her  nails,  change 
her  clothes,  and  for  a  month  bewail 
her  loss  of  her  parents,  and  then  he 
"might  marry  her;  but  if  he  did  not 
retain  her,  she  was  to  go  out  free, 
aiid  not  to  be  sold,  Dcut.  xxi.  10 — 


11-.  By  the  laws  of  our  countrj',  it 
is  required  that  persons  intending  to 
marry,  have  their  intentions  pro- 
claimed on  three  several  Sabbaths, 
that  all  concerned  may  seasonably 
offer  their  objections  ;  and  it  is  en- 
acted, that  all  such  as  marry  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  or  are  witnesses 
thereof,  be  severely  fined,  or  other- 
wise punished  ;  and  that  whosoever 
marries  any  pejson  clandestinely,  be 
imprisoned  and  banished  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, never  to  return,  under  pain 
of  death.  Is  it  not  then  shameful, 
that  church  and  state  so  much  over- 
look this  pernicious  course  ?  How 
can  the  giving  of  an  oath  to  a  worth- 
less fellow  having  no  authority,  per- 
haps a  vagabond,  fail  to  be  an  hor- 
rid profanation  of  God's  name  ?  Is  it 
not  sinful  to  trample  on  good  order, 
established  by  both  church  and  state  ? 
How  wicked  to  rush  into  marriage 
without  a  deliberate  thought !  How 
base  to  enter  that  state,  in  a  method 
calculated  to  rob  parents  of  their 
power  over  children,  to  cover  lewd- 
ness, and  to  promote  treacherous, 
adulterous,  and  even  incestuous,  con- 
nections ! 

The  Scripture  all  along  represents 
it  as  the  right  of  parents  io  give  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  marriage,  Gen. 
xxi.  21.  and  xxiv.  3.  and  xxviii.  I, 
6.  and  xxxiv.  4,  6.  and  xxviii.  18, 
19.  Josh.  XV.  16,  17.  Judg.  xiv,  2, 
3.  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17.  and  xxxiv. 
16.  Deut,  vii.  3.  Jer.  xxix.  6.  1  Cor. 
vii.^6,  38.  No  where  is  the  least 
shadow  of  power  given  to  children 
to  marry  without  their  parents'  con- 
sent. Nor  do  I  know  of  a  single 
instance  of  marriage  in  scripture 
contracted  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed with  some  visible  judgment, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  sooner  or  later. 
Gen.  vi,  2.  and  xxvi.  34.  and  xxviii. 
9.  and  xxxviii.  2,  &c.  Protestant 
Divines  generally  hold  marriage  null 
and  void,  if  the  consent  of  parents  be 
disregarded.  The  infamous  Popish 
Council  of  Trent,  denounced  a  curse 
upon  them  on  this  account.  Papists 
generally  hold  the  marriage  of  chil- 
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<?ren  valid  without  the  consent  of 
parents :  but  Bellarmine  and  others 
grant,  that  it  is  not  equally  honour- 
able. The  too  easy  reconcilement 
of  parents  to  their  childrens'  con- 
tempt of  that  authority  which  God 
hath  given  them  over  them  in  this 
point,  tends  not  a  little  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  such  marriages  in  our 
times,  to  the  manifest  ruin  of  their 
seed  in  spiritual,  and  often  also  in 
temporal  thivigs. 

The  duty  of  married  persons  is  ten- 
derly to  love  one  another,  be  faithful 
to  one  another,  bear  with  one  ano- 
ther's infirmities;  and  in  their  differ- 
ent stations,  study  to  please,  profit, 
and  provide,  tor  one  another,  the  I 
husband  as  the  head,  and  the  wife  as  , 
subject  to  him,  Eph.  v.  Col.  iii.  1  j 
Pet.  iii.  The  relation  between  God 
and  the  church,  whether  Jewish  or 
Gentile,  is  represented  as  a  marriage, 
wherein  God  is  the  Husband,  who 
chooses,  rules,  and  provides  for  them  ; 
and  they  ate  the  spouse,  who  consent 
to  be  his,  accept  of  his  ordinances  and 
laws,  and  love  and  obey  hiu),  be- 
cause he  first  loved  them.  With 
deliberation  this  relation  _  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  how  solemn  his  promises 
to  bless  them>  and  their  engagements 
to  obey  him  !  how  fearfully  the  Jews, 
and  many  Christian  churches,  have 
been  punished  for  their  adulteious 
apostacy  from  him  1  Jer.  iii.  Ezck. 
xvi.  Hos.  ii. 

MARROW,  a  soft,  fat,  and  very 
nourishing  substance,  containe^.  in 
the  hollow  of  some  animal  bones, 
and  which  strengthens  them,  and 
mightily  promotes  the  healing  of 
them  when  broken.  To  viarrow  are 
likened,  ( I .)  The  most  secret  dispo- 
sitions, thoughts,  designs,  and  de- 
sires, of  our  soul,  Heb.  iv,  12.  (2.) 
Christ  and  his  fulness  of  grace,  and 
glory,  and  all  the  fulness  of  God  in 
bim,  which  are  the  delightful  nou- 
rishment and  strength  of  churches, 
.saints,  and  their  holy  dispositions, 
Psal.  Ixiii.  5.  Isa.  xxv.  6.  (3.)  The 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departing  from 
evil,    which  mightily  promote   the 


health  and  true  welfare  of  both  soul 
and  body,  Prov.  iii.  8. 

MARISHES.     See  Mire. 

MARS-HILL.    See  Areopagus. 

MART,  a  place  of  great  trade  to 
the  nation^,  around,  Isa.  xxiii.  3. 

MARTYR,  properly  denotes  a 
witness :  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
witness,  to  the  shedding  of  his  blood, 
in  confessing  or  testifying  the  truth  ; 
artd  thus  distinguished  from  confes- 
sors, properly  so  called,  who  under- 
went great  afflictions  for  tlieir  con- 
fession of  the  truth,  yet  without  suf- 
fering death ;  which  confession  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  make,  out  of 
reo-ard  to  the  truth.  Matt.  x.  32,  33. 
The  term  martyr,  occurs  only  thrice 
in  the  jS'ew  Testament,  Acts  xxii. 
20.  Rev.  ii.  13.  and  xvii.  6.  See 
Witness. 

MARVEL.     See  Wonder. 

MARY,  exalted,  the  sea  of  bitter- 
ness, mother  of  our  Sa\'iour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  virgin  at  the  time  she 
conceived  him;  daughter  of  Joachin 
and  of  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of  Judali, 
and  married  to  Joseph,  of  the  same 
tribe;  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  as 
was  also  her  husband.  Islary  was  a- 
kin  to  the  race  of  Aaron,  since  Eli- 
sabeth the  vvife  of  Zacharias  was  her 
cousin,  id.  ib.  3 — 6.  .  The  Virgin 
Mary  then  being  espou,scd  to  Joseph, 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her,  to 
acquaint  her  that  she  should  become 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  Luke  i, 
26,  27,  &c.  Mary  asked  him  how 
this  could  be,  since  she  knew  no  man  r' 
To  which  the  angel  replied,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  come  upon  her, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  should 
overshadow  her,  so  that  she  should 
conceive  without  the  concurrence  of 
any  man.  And  to  confirm  what  lie 
had  said  to  her,  and  to  shew  that  no- 
thing is  impossible  to  God,  he  added, 
that  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  who  was 
both  old  and  barren,  was  then  in  the 
sixth  m.onth  of  her  pregiiancy.  Marv 
answered  him,  *  Behold  the  handmaid 
'  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  accord- 
'  ing  to  thy  word.^     And  presently 
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cperation  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  true  Emmanuel,  that  is  to 
say,  God  with  vs.     A  little  while  af- 
ter, she  set  out  for  Hebron,  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  to  visit  her 
cousin  Elisabeth.     As  soon  as  Elisa- 
beth had  heard  the  voice  of  Mary 
saluting  her,  her  child,  young  John 
the  Baptist,   leaped  in   her  womb. 
Mary  continued  with  Elisabeth  about 
three  months,  and  then  returned  (o 
her  own  house.     When  she  was  rea- 
dy to  lie  in,  an  edict  was  published 
by  Csesar  Augustus,  which  decreed, 
that  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
should  go  to  their  own  cities,  there 
to  have  their  names  registered  ac- 
cording to  their  families.     Thus  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  who  were  both  of 
the  lineage  of  David,  betook  them- 
selves   to   the   city    of    Bethlehem, 
whence  was  the  original  of  their  fa- 
mily.    But  while  they  were  in  this 
place,    the   time   being   fulfilled    in 
which  Mary  was  to  be  delivered, 
she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son. 
She    wrapped    him    in    swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  the  manger 
of  the  stable  whither  they  had  retir- 
ed; for  they  could  find  no  place  in 
the  public  inn,  because  of  the  great 
concourse  of  people  that  were  then 
at  Bethlehem  on  the  same  occasion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  angels  made 
it  known  to  the  shepherds,  who  were 
in  the   fields  near  Bethlehem ;    and 
who  came  in  the  night  to  see  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  child  lying  in 
the  manger,  and   to  pay  him  their 
tribute  o\  adoration.     Mary  took  nor 
ticeof  all  these  things,  and  laid  them 
up  in  her  heart,  Luke  ii.  19,  Matt.ii. 
8 — II,  &c.      A  few  days  after,  the 
Magi,  or  wise  men,  came  from  the 
east,  and  brought  to  Jesus  the  mys- 
terious presents  of  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh  ;  after  which,  being  warn- 
ed by  an  angel  that  appeared  to  them 
ip  a  dream,  they  returned  into  their 
own  country,  by  a  way  different  froni 
that  by  which  they  came.     But  the 
time   of   Mary's    purification  being 
pome,  that  is,  fjorty   days  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mary  wcrit  to 
Jerusalem,  Luke  ii.  21.  there  to  pre- 


sent her  son  in  the  temple,  and  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  appointed  by  the 
law  for  the  purification  of  women  af- 
ter childbirth.  There  was  then  at 
Jerusalem  an  old  man  named  Simeon, 
who  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
who  had  received  a  secret  assurance 
that  he  should  not  die  before  he  had 
seen  Christ  the  Lord.  He  came  then 
into  the  temple  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  taking  the 
child  Jesus  within  his  arms,  he  bless- 
ed the  Lord  -,  and  afterwards  address- 
ing himself  to  Mary,  he  told  her. 
That  this  child  should  be  for  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  many  in  Israel,  anci 
for  a  sign  which  should  be  spoken 
against:  even  so  far  as  that  her  own 
soul  should  be  pierced  as  with  a 
sword,  that  the  secret  thoughts  in 
the  hearts  of  many  might  be  disco* 
vered. 

Some  time  after,  she  sought  to  speak 
with  Jesu?,  Mark  iii.  20.  Joseph, 
it  seems,  being  dead,  our  Saviour  af- 
fectionately observing  her  from  his 
cross,  recommended  her  to  the  care 
of  the  apostle  John,  who  provided 
for  her  till  her  death,  John  xix.  25 
— 27.  After  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion, she  no  doubt  saw  him.  After 
his  ascension,  she  attended  the  reli- 
gious meetings  of  the  disciples.  Acts 
i.  14.  The  dispute  among  the  Pa- 
pists, whether  she  was  tainted  with 
original  sin,  hath  occasioned  plenty 
of  pretended  miracles,  and  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  volumes. 

2»  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
and  mother  of  Barnes,  Jude,  Joses, 
Simeon,  and  Salome  their  sister,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of 
the  Virgin,  and  so  her  children  are 
represented  as  the  brothers  of  our 
Lord,  John  xix.  25.  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 
Mark  xv.  41.  Luke  xxiv.  10.  Mark 
vi.  5.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  She  early  be- 
lieved pn  our  Saviour,  attended  his 
preaching,  and  ministered  to  him  for 
his  support.  At  a  distance,  she  with 
grief  vyitnessed  his  crucifixion,  Mark 
XV.  40,  41.  She  was  present  at  his 
burial,  and  prepared  spices  for  em- 
balming his  dead  body,  Luke  xxiii. 
156. 
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MARY    MAGDALENE.      She 

seems  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Magdala ;  and  it  is  hinted  by  some, 
that  she  was  a  plaiter  of  hair  to  the 
harlots  and  vain  women  of  her  city. 
It  is  certain  she  was  possessed  of 
seven  devils,  whom  Jesus  cast  out, 
I  suppose  she  was  the  scandalous  sin- 
ner, who,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  washed  our  Saviour's  feet 
with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with 
her  hair,  and  kissed  and  anointed 
them  with  precious  ointment.  Si- 
mon thought  Jesus's  admission  of  her 
to  such  familiarity,  similar  to  that  of 
affectionate  daughters  towards  their 
father,  was  an  evidence  he  knew  not 
her  character,  or  was  not  sufficiently 
strict  in  his  practice.  Jesus  know- 
ing his  thought,  uttered  a  parable 
of  two  debtors,  to  whom  their  cre- 
ditor had  forgiven  very  different  ac- 
counts, asked  Simon,  which  of  the 
two  would  love  him  most?  Simon 
replied,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  debtor  to  whom  the  greatest  sum 
had  been  forgiven  :  Jesus  approved 
his  judgment,  and,  after  observing 
how  far  superior  this  woman's  kind- 
ness was  to  that  of  Simon,  who  had 
neither  saluted  him  with  a  kiss,  nor 
given  him  water  for  his  feet,  nor  oil 
for  his  head,  hinted,  that  her  great 
love  was  an  evidence  that  her  mul- 
tiplied transgressions  were  forgiven; 
and  just  then  declared  to  the  woman, 
that  they  were  so.  As  some  mur- 
mured within  themselves,  that  Jesus 
took  upon  him  to  forgive  sins,  he 
said  to  her,  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee.  Soon  after,  she  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  his  ministering  attendants, 
Luke  vii.  36-50.  and  viii.  I,  2,  3. 
She  attended  him  in  his  last  journey 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  sor- 
rowfully witnessed  his  crucifixion, 
and  assisted  in  preparing  spices  for 
his  embalment,  John  xix.  25.  Luke 
xxiii.  55,  56.  Early  on  the  3d  day, 
ghe,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
went  to  his  sepulchre ;  but  missing 
his  body,  an  angel  informed  them 
he  was  risen.  As  they  were  going 
to  inform  the  disciples,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene returned,  and  stood  weeping 


at  the  grave.  TJiere  Jesus  met  her  j 
she  supposed  he  was  the  gardener, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  was 
become  of  the  dead  body,  that  she 
might  take  care  of  it  ?  With  his 
known  air  of  speech,  Jesus  called  her 
by  her  name.  Knowing  him  imme- 
diately, she  cried  out  in  a  rapture  of 
joy,  Rabboni .'  which  signifies,  7ity 
great  Master,  and  fell  at  his  feet  to 
embrace  them ;  but  he  bade  her  for- 
bear, and  go  inform  his  disciples  he 
was  risen.  As  she  went  and  over- 
took the  other  Mary,  and  other  wo- 
men, Jesus  appeared  to  them:  they 
held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worship- 
ped him,  but  were  directed  to  go  and 
inform  his  apostles  and  followers, 
and  particularly  Peter,  that  he  was 
risen.  They  did  as  he  directed,  but 
their  information  was  not  duly  cre- 
dited. Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.  John  xx. 
1  —  18. 

MARY.     See  Lazarus. 

MASH,  or  Meshech,  the  fourth 
son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the 
Moscheni,  or  Masians,  who  resided 
about  the  south  parts  of  Armenia; 
and  from  him  the  mount  Masius,  and 
the  river  Mazecha,  or  Mozecha,  in 
these  quarters,  seem  to  have  had  their 
name.  Gen.  x.  23.   1  Chron.  i.  17. 

MASONS.  From  the  history  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
beck,  Tadmor,  Persepoli';,  and  other 
places,  it  appears  that  their  art  was  in 
as  great  perfection  long  ago  as  at  pre- 
sent. Those  of  Tyre  were  among  the 
first  noted  ;  and  David  hired  them  to 
build  his  palace,  2  Sam.  v.  II. 

MASTS  for  ships.  The  Tvrlans 
made  theirs  of  cedar,  Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 
As  it  is  dangerous  to  lie  down  in  the 
sea,  or  on  the  top  of  a  mast  of  a  ship 
as  she  sails ;  so  he  who  indulges 
himself  in  drunkenness,  is  in  danger 
of  death  and  damnation,  Prov.  xxiii. 
34.     See  Ships. 

MASTER,  one  who  rules,  or 
teacheth.  It  is  a  title  applied,  (1.) 
To  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  great 
lawgiver  and  teacher,  and  who  alone 
can  inwardly  and  powerfiilly  instruct 
our  soul  i  and  in  matters  of  faith  and 
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worship  he  only  is  to  be  followed. 
Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10.  (2.)  To  preach- 
ers, and  ministers,  who,  to  assembled 
congregations,  declare  and  explain 
the  oracles  of  God,  Eccl.  xii.  1 1 . 
(3.)  To  such  as  more  privately  teach 
scholars  or  disciples,  Luke  vi.  40. 
(4.)  To  such  as  have,  and  rule  over 
servants,  Eph.  vi.  5.  (5.)  To  such 
as  proudly  affect  vain  applause,  and 
a  superiority  above  others.  Matt, 
xxiii.  10.  (6.)  To  such  as  judge, 
condemn,  censure,  and  reprove  o- 
thers,  or  do  it  beyond  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  uncharitably  vi'resting 
things  to  the  worst  meaning,  or  by 
aggravating  real  faults;  or  who  do 
it  from  a  spirit  of  pride  and  contra- 
diction ;  or  who  affect  to  be  inany 
teachers,  instead  of  the  one  teacher, 
Christ;,  James  iii.  h 

MATTHEW,  a  gift,  or  Levi,  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  we  suppose  one  dif- 
ferent from  Cleophas,  was  a  Galilean 
by  birth,  a  Jew  by  religion,  and  a 
jnihlican  by  office.  His  ordinary  re- 
sidence was  at  Capernaum,  and  he 
had  his  house  for  gathering  his  toll 
or  tax  on  the  side  of  the  sea  cf  Tibe- 
rias, Jesus  called  him  to  be  one  of 
his  apostles.  He  directly  obeyed, 
without  taking  time  to  settle  his  af- 
fairs. At  his  request,  Jesus,  perhaps 
some  time  after,  took  an  entertain- 
ment at  his  house,  along  with  some 
other  publicans.  As  the  Pharisees 
railed  at  him  for  eating  with  publi- 
cans and  other  like  notorious  sin- 
ners, he  told  them  that  it  was  sin- 
sick  souls  that  needed  the  Divine 
Physician,  and  that  God  loved  mer- 
cy more  than  sacrifice  ar.d  preten- 
sions to  strictness.  He  told  them  he 
was  come  into  the  world,  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repent- 
ance. Matt.  ix.  9—13.  Mark  ii.  14 
—  17.  Grotius  thinks,  Matthew  and 
Levi  were  two  different  persons; 
the  former  the  clerk  or  servant,  and 
the  latter  the  master.  Whether  Mat- 
thew suffered  martyrdom  in  Persia, 
or  dieu  in  Abyssinia,  after  he  had 
preached  there,  we  know  not. 
It  is  said  he  began  to  write  his  gos- 
jpel  about  A»  3.  41.    but  in  what 


language,  is  controverted.  '  There 
was,  very  early,  a  copy  of  it  in  He- 
brew or  Syriac,  to  which  the  Judaiz- 
ing  pretenders  to  Christianity  added 
so  many  interpolations  of  their  own, 
that  it  was  generally  condemned. 
As  early  as  Origen's  time,  it  was 
despised ;  and  Epiphanius  reckons 
it  spurious.  The  Hebrew  copies 
published  by  Munster  and  Tillet,  are 
but  modern  translations  from  the 
Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  certain,  a 
Greek  copy  of  this  gospel  existed  in 
the  apostolic  age  ;  and  not  long  af- 
ter, ii  was  translated  into  Latin. 
We  cannot  therefore  accede  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
who  will  have  its  original  to  have 
been  tue  Hebrew:  for,  why  might 
it  not  be  as  easily  translated  from 
Greek  into  Hebrew,  as  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek?  About  A.  M.  184,  a 
Greek  copy  of  it  was  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
was  carried  thither  by  Bartholomew. 
In  488,  a  Greek  copy  was  found  at 
Cyprus,  which  was  inscribed  on  hard 
wood,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
most  ancient.  Moreover,  if  Matthew 
had  wrote  in  Hebrew,  with  what 
sense  could  he  have  given  us  a  literal 
interpretation  of  Hebrew  names, 
Emmanuel,  &c.  ? 

In  his  gospel,  Matthew  had  this 
chiefly  in  view,  to  shew  us  the  royal 
descent  and  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  represent  to  us  his 
life  and  conversation  among  men. 
No  one  of  the  evangelists  enters  so 
far  into  the  particulars  of  the  account 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  has  given  so  many 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  so 
many  lessons  of  morality.  If  we  com" 
pare  him  with  the  other  three  evan.- 
gelists,  we  may  observe  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  order  and  situation 
of  our  Saviour's  actions,  from  chap, 
iv,  22.  to  chap.  xiv.  13.  Some  have 
im.puted  to  m»ere  accident  this  varia- 
tion in  Matthew;  and  others  to 
choice  and  design.  However  this 
may  be,  it  can  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  are  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  to 
the  order  of  time,  the  Sacred  author^s 
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are  not  always  solicitous  to  follow  it 
exactly.  Matthew  has  all  the  cha- 
racters of  a  good  historian  ;  truth  and 
impartiality,  clearness  of  naration, 
propriety  and  gravity  of  language. 
He  is  grave  without  formality  or 
stiffness,  plain  with  dignity,  and 
agreeably  copious  and  full  in  his  rela- 
tion of  our  Lord's  most  divine  dis- 
courses, and  healing  works  of  won- 
der. 

MATTHIAS,  the  gift  of  the  Lord, 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  perhaps 
one  of  the  seventy.  After  our  Savi- 
our's ascension,  Peter  proposed,  that 
one  who  had  been  a  constant  witness 
of  his  marvellous  sufferings  and  con- 
duct, should  be  chosen  to  fill  the 
roorh  of  Judas,  who,  after  betraying 
his  Lord,  had  hanged  himself.  The 
disciples  chose  Barsabas  and  Matthi- 
as for  the  candidates.  As  the  office 
was  extraordinary,  the  final  determi- 
nation, which  of  the  two  should  be 
the  apostle,  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
God  by  the  lot.  After  prayer,  the 
losts  were  cast,  and  it  fell  upon 
Matthias :  he  was  therefore  number- 
ed with  the  eleven  apostles.  Acts  i. 
15  to  26.  It  is  probable  he  preach- 
ed the  gospel  somewhere  in  the  east; 


but  whether  he  died  a  violent  or 
natural  death,  we  know  not. 

MATTOCK,  an  iron  instrument 
for  digging  stones,  roots,  and  sand ; 
or  for  breaking  down  walls,  1  Sam. 
xiii.  20,  21.  Isa.  vii.  2.5.  2  Chrou. 
xxxlv.  f  6. 

MAUL,  a  hammer,  such  as  cop- 
persmiths use.  A  false  witness,  is 
like  a  maul,  a  sivord,  or  an  urroitx;  he 
wounds  the  reputation,  he  ruins  the 
health,  and  takes  away  the  life,  of 
his  neighbour,  Prov.  xxv.  18. 

MAZZAROTH.  Whether  they 
be  the  12  signs,  (See  Mark,)  or  the 
chambers  of  the  south,  or  the  Maz' 
zerim,  stars  scattered  about  the  north 
pole,  we  know  not.  Job.  xxxviii.  32. 
and  ix.  9.  and  xxxvii.  9. 

MEADOW,  fat  and  well  watered 
ground  for  feeding  cattle,  or  pro- 
ducing hay.  Gen.  xli,  2. 

,  MEAL,  ( 1 .)  Tliat  substance  where- 
of bread,  or  like  eatables,  are  formed, 
Isa.  xlvii.  2.  (2.)  A  particular  diet; 
a  dinner,  supper,  or  the  like,  iluth  ii. 
14.. 

MEASURE,  (J.)  That  whereby 
the  quantity,  length,  or  breadth,  of 
any  thing  is  adjusted.  Table*  of 
measure  follow : 


Digit 

4 

Palm 

12 

3 

24 

6 

96 

24 

144 

36 

192 

48 

1920 


Scripture-measures  of  Length,  reduced  to  English  measure. 

English  feet.  inch,  dec. 

0  0,912 

0  3,648 

a  10,944 

—  1  9,88S 
—             7  3,552 

—  10  11,328 
14  7,104. 


480 


Span 


12 


16 


160 


Cubit  __  —  — 

Fathom       —  — 

Ezekiel's  reed        — < 


86 


u 


20 


1-f  I  Arabian  pole 


13||l0iSch«nus's  measuring  line  143     11,0% 
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The  longer  Scripture-raeasores. 

English  miles,  paces,  feet.  dec. 

—  0         0  1,824. 

—  ^0     145  4,6 

—  —        fe    729  3,0 

—  ,   —       1     403  1,0 

-  —                 4     153  3,0 
urney                —     33     172  4,0 

Scripture-measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids^  reduced  to  English  Wine- 


Cubit 

—                  — 

400 

Stadii 

irn,  0 

r  furlong 
day's  journey 

2000 

5 

Sab. 

4200 

10 

2 

Ea 

dern  mile 

12000 

30 
240 

6 

3 

Parasang 

96000 

4S 

24 

8  jAday 

measure 
Caph  — 


Gal.  pints,  sol.  incli. 

0  0|.  0,177 

O  0|  0,211 

O  3|-  0,844t 

^  2  2,533 

2  4.  5,06T 

7  4  15,2 


Scripture-measures  of  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Corn- 
measure. 

Pecks,  gal.  pints,sol. inch.  dec. 
Gachal  —  —  —  0     0     Ot'^^     0,031 


5i 

Log 

4 

Cab 

—                  — 

16 

12 

3 

Hin 

— 

32 

24 

6 

2 

Seah 

96 

72 

12 

6 

3  Bath,  or  E} 

960 

720 

180 

60 

20      10  Coroi 

20 


36 


120 


360 


1800 


Cab 


—         0     0     2f 


90 


5600 


180 


Gomer,  or  omer 

Seah 


34 


10 


50 


100 


—  0    0  5^ 

—  —              10  1 

3  Ephar               —  ^      3     o  3 

Letfech         --  — •         16     0  0 


15     5 


30   10 


2  *  Chomer,  Coron 


.  32     O     1 


0,  073. 

1,  211 

4<,  036 
12,  lor 
26!,  500 
18,  9691 


N.  B.  A  Scotch  pint  contains  three  English  of  corn-measure,   and  al- 
most four  ol  wine-measure. 
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A  ttieasure,  in  2  Kings  vll.  1.  signi- 
fies a  seah,  or  satum ;  but  in  Kcv, 
yi.  6.  it  signifies  but  a  chenix,  which 
contained  almost  50  solid  inches, 
;ind  this  being  sold  for  a  penny,  or 
7i  pence  sterling,  imports,  that  the 


famine  would  be  so   severe  that  a ,  were  particularly  marked.  Lev.  xi 


they  overlook  the  superior  excellen- 
cies of  others,  2  Cor.  x.  12. 

MEAT.  The  food  of  the  He- 
brews was  regulated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God.  What  animals  they 
might  eat,  and  what  they  ought  not, 


man  would  scarcely  be  able  to  work 
for  enough  to  keep  him  in  life.  (2.) 
Tiie  length,  breadth,  or  quantity, 
to  be  measured,  Ezek.  xl.  10.  (.>.) 
J\'hauire  signifies  the  determined 
length,  boumlary,  or  degree,  <ii  any 
ihing;  as  of  lite,  Psal.  xxxix.  4.  of 
sin,  Jer.  li.  13.  or  of  grace,  Eph.  iv. 

1  1 .  The  measure  of  the  aposiles,  was 
the  extent  of  tiieir  power  and  office, 

2  Cor.  X.  13—15.  The  Jews ///t-rf 
«//>  the  weasiire  of  their  fathers,  by 
adding  to  tlveir  sin,  and  so  hastening 
on  the  judgments  of  God,  ?i]att. 
xxiii.  32.  7«  measure,  is  moderate- 
ly, sparingly,  Isa.  xxvji.  8.  Jer.  xxx. 

3  I.  Ezek.  iv.  II,  15.  WitJiout  viea- 
sure,  is  very  largely,  Isa.  v.  1  !•. 
John  iii.  34".  As  the  measure  of  a 
mau  is  six  feet,  so  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem being  measured  with  the  nfeam/re 
of  a  man,   that  is  of  the  am^el ,    tisav' 


Dent.  xiv.  No  blood,  nor  flesh 
with  the  blood,  nor  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals offered  in  sacrifice,  was  to  be 
eaten.  What  the  Hebrews  reck- 
oned high  living,  may  appear  from 
xvhat  Solomon  had  at  his  table  :  his 
daily  provision  was  30  cors  or  mea- 
sures of  fine  flour,  with  60  cors  of 
coarser  meal;  in  all  about  58,320 
pounds  weight  of  meal,  with  10  fed 
oxen,  20  pasture  oxen,  100  sheep, 
beside  venison,  deer,  roebuck,  does, 
wild  fowl,  &c.  The  Jews  say, 
60,000  were  maintained  in  his  court ; 
but  it  is  B^.ore  probable  they  were 
not  above  the  half  of  that  number, 
1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, they  were  very  nice  in  the  sea- 
soning or  dressing  of  their  food.  Salt 
was  the  only  seasoning  of  what  was 
prepared  in  the  temple,  if  we  do  not 
add   the  oil    where\vith  meat-offer- 


.import,  how   exact,   and  lw>ayeniy,  i  ings  were  baked.     The  paschal  lamb 
saints  shall  be  during  the  millennium. T^vras  eaten    with    bitter   herbs,  salt. 


To    MEASURE,   or    METK,     (1.)   To 

take  the  dimensions  or  quantity  of 
things.  Numb.  xxxv.  .5.  Ruth  iii. 
15.  (2.)  To  take  posscs'^i/in  otj  es- 
pecially in  order  to  build,  Zee  h.  ii. 
2.  (3.)  To  repay,  reward,  T-.a.  Ixv. 
7.  God's  measivcng  the  dust  or  vva- 
ters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  im- 
ports, his  ftjll  knowledge  of,  ili^  iibso- 
lute  power  over,  and  e^i^y  manage- 
ment thereof.  Job  xxviii.  25.  Jsa. 
xl.  12.  The  angel's  visionary  mea- 
suring of  the  temple  and  city  in  Eze- 

•  kiel  and  John's  vision  imports,  that 
every  thing  in  the  gospel-cliurch 
ought  to  correspond  witii  the  li/ie 
and  reed  of  God's  word,  Ezek,  xl. 
and  xli.  and  xlii.  and  xlvii.  Rev, 
xxi.  jSIens'  ineasuring  themselves  by 
themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
among  themselves,  is  foolishly  to  ima- 

,gine  themselves  standards  of  true 
excellency ;  and  reckoning  every 
thing  good  that  is  tl^eir  own^  while 
^o.  24.V0L.  IL 


h'oJiey,  butter,  oil ;  and  perhaps 
sometimes  aromatic  herbs  were  used 
in  theit:;common  ragouts.  Ancient- 
ly, it  seem.Sp  every  one  of  the  guest'i 
used  to  havtSa  table  by  himseif; 
liie  Chinese  and  other  eastern  nations, 
we  are  told,  still  use  this  fashion^  and 
the  greatest  honour  done  a  guests  ~ 
was  to  give  him  a  large  share,  1  Sam, 
i.  4,  5.  Gen.  xviii.  6 — 8.  and  xliii, 
'i-3.  Nations  were  sometimes  shy  of 
eating  with  one  another.  The  Egyp- 
tians hated  to  eat  with  shepherds^ 
Gen.  xliii.  31.  The  Jews  shunned 
eating  with  Heathens,  particularly 
the  Sairraritans,  John  iv.  9.  they 
reproached  our  Saviour  for  eating 
with  publicans  Matt.  ix.  11.  Luke 
XV.  2.  The  Jews  washed  their  hands 
before  they  took  their  meals,  Mark 
vii.  Anciently  they  sat  at  tables, 
Prov.  xxiii.  1.  but  in  after  ages, 
they  copied  after  the  Persian,  Chal- 
dean, and  Roman  manner.,  of  lyiftg 
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at  it  on  beds ;  and  hence  John  leaned 
on  Jesus's  bosom  at  his  last  supper, 
John  xiii.  The  different  sexes  feasted 
in  different  apartments,  as  was  the 
common  manner  in  some  places  of 
the  east,  and  still  prevails  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  Perfumes  on  their  hair, 
or  on  their  beds,  together  with  mu- 
sic and  dancing,  were  common  at 
their  feasts,  Luke  vii.  87.  and  xv. 
John  xii.  Among  the  modern  Jews, 
(he  master  of  the  house,  or  the  chief 
person  present,  blesses  the  bread, 
and  afterward  blesses  the  wine.  Just 
before  they  take  their  last  glass,  he 
recites  a  pretty  long  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  and  the  company  re- 
cite the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  the 
xxxiv.  Psalm.  They  are  so  supcr- 
stitiously  nice,  that  they  will  have 
no  meat  dressod  by  Christians  or 
Heathens.  They  never  mix  any 
milkmeat  with  flesh  ;  nor  will  they 
take  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  imme- 
diately after  flesh;  they  will  not 
even  use  the  same  instruments  or 
vessels  in  dressing  or  holding  milk- 
meat,  which  they  use  for  flesh-meat. 
The  abolishment  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
took  away  the  legal  distinction  of 
meats ;  but  the  synod  of  Jerusalem 
required  their  Christian  brethren  to 
abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication,  and  from  blood.  This 
matter,  especially  that  of  eating 
things  oflered  to  idols,  and  which 
were  sornetimes,  after  the  oblation, 
sold  in  the  public  niarkets,  occasion- 
ed no  small  disturbance.  Paul  de- 
termines, that  all  ibod  was  clean  and 
indifferent  in  itself;  and  that  what- 
ever was  bought  in  the  public  mar- 
ket, might  be  eaten  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience;  but  warmly 
inculcates  the  forbearance  of  flesh  of- 
fered to  idols,  or  of  any  thing  indif- 
ferent, if  it  tended  to  lay  a  stumbling- 
block  before  ?iny  person,  or  grieved 
any  tender  conscience  ;  and  charges 
such  as  did  otherwise,  with  being 
murderers  of  their  Christian  brethren, 
for  whom  Christ  died.  Tit.  i.  15. 
Jipin,  xiv.  1  Cof.  vi.  Ut— 13.  ^nd 


viii.  and  x.  Jesus's  mediatorial  work 
is  represented  as  his  meat;  it  was 
more  delightful  to  him  than  his  ne- 
cessary food,  John  iv.  32,  34.  He,  in 
his  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,  is  re- 
presented as  meat,  as  true  and  satis- 
fying food,  the  receiving  and  en- 
joyment of  which  delightfully  nou- 
rishes mens'  souls  to  eternal  life, 
John  vi.  .55.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Psal.  xxxiv. 

8.  The  truths  of  God  in  the  scrip- 
ture, are  meat;  they  refresh  and 
nourish  souls:  and  the  more  deep 
things  of  God  are  strons;  meat,  that 
can  only  edify  and  help  s-trong  Chris- 
tians, Jer.  XV.  16.  Heb.  v.  12,  14. 
Ceremonial  ordinances  are  called 
meats  and  drinks;  much  of  them  re- 
lated to  eatables,  Heb.  xiii.  9.  Col.  ii. 
16.  The  kingdom  of  God  consists 
not  in  7neat  and  drink,  but  in  righte- 
ousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost:  the  gospel-dispensation  does 
not  relate  to  meats  and  drinks ;  nor 
does  true  inward  religion  consist  in 
pb  ervances  about  these,  but  in  fel- 
lowship with  and  conformity  to  God, 
Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  fruit  of  the  saints 
is  for  rneal  and  medicine  :  their  godly 
instructions,  and  holy  examples,  are 
most  edifying,  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 1 .  Men 
are  trieat  to  others,  when  they  are 
given  up  to  be  destroyed  by  them, 
Psal.  xliv.  1 1 .  and  liii.  4.  Numb.  xiv. 

9.  and  xxiv.  8.  Sin  is  meat  to  men ; 
they  delight  in  it,  and  promise  them,, 
selves  nourishment  from  it;  but  it 
becomes  the  ^aZ/o/'asp*  within  them. 
Job  XX.  14.  Sorrowful  meat,  is 
coarse  provision,  which  mourners 
did  eat.  Job  vi.  7.  Tears  are  meatj, 
when  sorrow  renders  one  without 
appetite  for  meat,  Psal.  xiii.  3.  The 
year  of  release  was  meat  for  the  He- 
brews ;  they  did  eat  what  grew  of 
its  own  accord  on  it,  Luke  xxv.  6. 
Israel's  ordinary  food,  which  God  di- 
minished, was  their  wonted  prospe- 
rity, Ezek.  xvi.  27.  See  Eat, 
Bread. 

MEDDLE,  (1.)  To  provoke  to 
anger,  2  Kings  xiv.  10.  (2.)  To 
attack  in  war,  Deut.  xxv.  19.  (3.) 
To  be  familiar  with,  Prov.  xx.  19, 
and  xxiy.  fl,     (4.)  To  interfere; 
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seek  to  liave  to  do  with,  Prov.  xxvi. 
17. 

MEDEBA,  a  city  a  considerable 
way  eastward  of  Jordan,  and  not  far 
from  Heshbon.  It  seems  Sihon  took 
it  from  the  Moabites,  or  Ammonites, 
!Numb,  xxi.  30  It  is  certain  it  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Reubenites,  and 
was  one  of  those  on  their  south-east 
border.  Near  to  it  there  was  a  de- 
lightful plain,  I  suppose  along  the 
river  Arnon,  Josh.  xiii.  16.  In 
David's  time,  it  was  in  the  hand  of 
the  Ammonites ;  and  here  their  army 
encamped  under  the  walls,  and  after- 
wards fled  into  the  city,  2  Sam.  x.  It 
afterwards  pertained  to  the  Moabites, 
and  was  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldeans,  Isa.  xv.  ii.  and  Jer. 
jjlviii.  It  was  however  rebuilt  and 
inhabited  by  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
the  poor  remains  of  tlie  Moabites 
were  blended.  It  continued  some 
ages  after  Christ,  and  is  called  Me- 
duva  by  Ptolomy. 

MEDIA.     See  Madai. 

MEDIATOR,  one  who  trans- 
acts between  parties  at  variance,  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment. Gal.  iii.  20.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  one  Mediator.  He  alone,  by  sa- 
tisfaction to  God,  and  intercession 
with  him,  and  by  powerful  and  gra- 
cious instruction  and  influence  on 
sinful  men,  brings  both  together  in- 
to a  new  covenant  state  of  agree- 
ment, 2  Tim.  ii.  5.  He  is  the  Me- 
diator of  the  better,  or  new  covenant ; 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  new 
covenant  of  grace,  he  satisfies  and 
intercedes  for  us,  and  bestows  upon 
us  all  necessary  grace,  Heb.  viii.  6. 
and  ix.  15.  and  xii.  24.  Moses  was 
a  typical  mediator,  interposing  be- 
tween God  and  the  Hebrew  nation  ; 
he  received  the  law  for  them,  and 
declared  it  to  them,,  and  interceded 
with  God  in  their  behalf.  Gal.  iii.  19. 
Deut.  V.  5. 

MEDICINE,  whatever  tends  to 
heal,  or  prevent  diseases  of  soul  and 
body  :  so  the  fear  of  God  promotes 
.the  real  health  of  both  soul  and 
body;  and  a  merry  heart,  or  good 
conscience,  doth  good  like  a  medicine. 


As  natural  cheerfulness  promotes  the 
health  of  the  body,  so  a  conscience 
sprinkled  with  Jesus's  blood,  directed 
by  his  word,  and  ruled  by  his  Spirit, 
greatly  promotes  the  strength  and 
comfort  of  the  soul,  Prov.  iii.  8.  and 
xvii.  22.  Spiritual  medicines  are 
such  as  tend  to  remove  ignorance, 
profaneness,  and  introduce  true  life, 
strength,  and  comfort,  into  mens' 
souls,  Ezek.xlvii.  12.  Medicines  for 
nation,^,  are  either  Jesus's  truths 
preached  among  them  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  soul.  Rev.  xxii.  2. 
or  means  of  relief  and  indifference, 
Jer.  XXX.  13.  and  xlvi.  II. 

MEDITATION,  (1.)  Thinking  in 
a  fixed  manner,  Psal.  civ.  34.  (2.) 
Prayer  is  called  ineditation ;  because 
what  is  prayed  for,  ought  first  to  be 
deliberately  thoughl»of,  Psal.  v.  1. 

MEEKNESS,  (l.)  A  readiness  of 
mind  to  bear  injuries  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  when  smitten  on  the  right 
cheek  to  turn  the  other  also.  Matt.  v. 
39.  to  forbear  seeking  revenge,  Rom. 
xii.  17.  and  to  forgive  offenders, 
even  if  they  should  offend  seventy 
times  seven.  Matt,  xviii.  22.  Rom. 
xii.  21.  Col.  iii.  12.  (2.)  A  dispo- 
sition of  mind  to  receive  instruction, 
and  immediately  follow  the  light 
which  is  imparted,  Psal.  xxv.  9. 
Jam.  i.  21.  Moses  was  remarkable 
for  his  meekness.  Numb.  xii.  3.  but 
Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  more  so,  and 
is  both  our  teacher  and  pattern. 
Matt.  xi.  29. 

MEET.  Persons,or  things,  meet  to- 
gether, either  by  accident  or  design  j 
and  either  in  a  way  of  wrath,  to 
fight  against  and  destroy,  Hos.  xiii. 
8.  Luke  xiv.  21.  or  in  a  way  of 
friendship,  Gen.  xiv.  17.  or  in  as- 
sembling to  worship  God,  Isa.  i.  13. 

Meet.  See  Fit,  Answerabi^, 
Ready,  Col.  i.  12.  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

MEGIDDO,  declaring  a  message, 
or  Megiddon,  a  city  of  the  western. 
Manassites,  said  to  have  been  44- 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  was  more.  The  CanaaniteS 
retained  it;  and  near  to  it,  Jabin's 
army  was  routed  by  DeboraJh  and 
Barak,  Judg.  i.  27.  apd  v,  19,  ^o- 
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I6inon  rebuilt  it,  1  Kings  ix,  15.  A- 
haziah  fled  to  it,  when  pursued  by 
Jehu's  orders,  and  died  there,  2  Kings 
ix,  27.  Josiah  was  slain  near  to  it, 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  22.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  inournirtg  to  the  Canfsanites 
when  Jabin's  army  was  destroyed, 
and  to  the  Jews  when  Josiah  was 
slain,  Zech.  xii.  1 1. 

MELCHIZEDEK,  king  of  righteous- 
ness, or  justice,  king  of  Salem^  and 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Who 
lie  was,  hath  afforded  much  dispute : 
some  will  have  him  to  be  Christ,  or 
the  Iloly  Ghost;  but  Paul  distin- 
guishes between  him  and  our  Savi- 
our, and  says,  he  was  but  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God.  Both  Moses 
and  Paul  represent  him  as  a  mere 
man,  who  reigned  at  Salem  in  Ca- 
naan. But  what  man  he  was,  is  as 
little  agreed.  The  Jews  ajid  Sama- 
ritans Avill  have  him  to  be  Shem, 
their  ancestor.  The  Arabians  will 
have  him  the  grandson  of  Shem  by 
the  father's  side,  and  (he  great  grand- 
son of  Japheth  by  his  mother^s; 
and  pretend  to  give  us  the  naracs  of 
his  ancestors,  jurieu  will  have  h'nr. 
to  be  Ham.  Dr.  Owen  would  have 
him  to  be  a  descendant  of  Japheth, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  offspring  of  Japh- 
cth's  becoming  the  principal  church  of 
God.  But  how  a  descendant  of  Ja- 
pheth came  to  be  king  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  we  know  not.  Why  may  we 
not  rather,  with  Suidas,  suppose  him 
a  descendant  of  Hara,  sprung  of  a 
wicked  family,  and  ruling  over  sub- 
jects cursed  in  their  progenitor  ? 
Wftuld  he  be  thereby  one  whit  more 
dissimilar  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  But  why- 
all  this  enquiry  after  a  genealogy 
which  (iod  hath  concealed;  and  to 
render  him  a  distinguished  type  of 
our  Saviour,  hath  brought  him  be- 
fore us  as  if  dropt  from  heaven,  and, 
after  his  work,  returning  thither  ? 
His'  blessing  of  Abraham,  the  great 
heir  of  promise,  and  receiving  tithes 
from  him,  shews  him  to  be  superior 
to  Levi  and  Aaron,  wiio  were  then 
iivhis  loins.     _  ' 

Vv'iien  Abriiham  .returned  from  the 
ji'.it  of  X'hedarl^dmei-  and  h'is  alifes. 


Melchizedelc  met  him  in  the  vallcTf" 
of  Shaveh,  afterward  called  the  king's*- 
dale,  and  tendered  to  him  a  present 
of  bread  and  -tvrne,  for  the  refresh-' 
ment  of  hrmseff  and  wearied  troops. 
He  also  blessed  Abraham,  and  thank- 
ed God  for  giving  him  the  victory. 
Abraham  acknowledged  him  priest 
of  the    Mast  High   God,  and  gave 
him  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoil,  Gen. 
xiv.  17-20.   Heb:  vii.  I-ll.     Jesus 
is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek:  as  God,  he  was  without 
beginning,  without  mother;  as  man, 
his  origin  was  miraculous,  without 
father :  he   was  installed  in  his  of 
fice  only  by  God,  and  is  therein  su-' 
perior  to  all  the  Aaronic  and  ran-- 
somed  priests.    He  communicates  all- 
blessings  to  them,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive from  thera  proper  glory  and 
honour.      He  refreshes  his  pe«>ple, 
when  like  to  faint  in  their  spiritual 
warfafe;  he  has  no  successor,  but  is 
possessed  of  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood;,  Psal.  ex.  4.    Heb.  vii.  1  —  1  U 
and  vi.  20.  and  v.  10. 

MELITA,  Jloxving  with  honey,  or 
Malta,  is  a  small  island  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  about  5i  miles  south 
of  Sicily,  and  150  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  12 
broad,  and  a  little  more  than  60  in 
circumference.  It  seems  to  have  had 
its  name  from  its  being  Me  let,  or 
a  place  of  refuge  to  the  ancient  Ty- 
rians  in  their  voyages  to  Carthage 
and  Spain.  The  Carthaginians  took 
this  isle  from  Battus,  a  prince  of 
Cyrene.  The  Romans  took  it  from 
them.  About  A.  D.  63,  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  shipwrecked  near 
this  island,  and  kindly  entertained 
by  the  natives  of  it,  who,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  mostly  descended  from 
the  Tyrians.  They  imagined  Paul 
a  god,  because  he  shook  a  viper  off 
his  hand  without  receiving  any  hurt 
from  it.  Publius,  the  governor's  fa- 
ther, was  cured  of  his  bloody  fluxj 
and  others,- informed  hereof,  brought 
their  sick  to  Paul,  and  they  were 
healed.  When  Paul  and  Ids  com- 
panions departed  from  Italy,  theMal- 
'ttic  diteriblty  -fumislied  them  with 
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necessary  provisions,  Acts  xxviii.  1 
—  II.  Jt  is  said  that  no  venomous 
beasts  can  since  live  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  tliat  earth  is  carried  from 
it,  to  expel  venomous  animals,  and 
to  cure  the  bites  of  serpents.  It  is 
more  certain,  that  ever  since,  there 
have  been  some  remains  of  Christi- 
anity in  this  place  ;  though,  for  many 
ages  past,  liitlc  more  than  the  name. 
About  A.  D.  828,  the  Mahomedan 
Saracens  seized  on  it.  About  1090, 
Eoger  of  Sicily  took  it  from  them. 
About  1330,  Charles  the  V,  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain, 
gave  it  to  the  military  knights,  whom 
the  Turks  had  about  seven  years  be- 
fore, with  terrible  bloodshed,  driven 
from  RhodeSi  It  was  attacked  by 
the  Turks  in  1566,  who,  after  many 
dreadful  assaults,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprize,  with  the  loss 
of  30,000  men.  When  the  knights 
came  there,  the  inhabitants  were  a- 
bout  12,000,  wretched  enough,  and 
the  soil  exceedingly  barren.  It  is 
now  quite  the  reverse :  the  soil  bears 
excellent  fruit,  melons,  cotton.  Sec. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  vari- 
ously estimated,  at  from  60  to  90 
thousand,  who  speak  a  corrupt  Ara- 
bic, and,  in  the  towns,  Italian.  The 
knights  continued  masters  of  it,  and 
•were  in  a  kind  of  f>erpctual  war  with 
the  Turks,  using  their  ships  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Algerines  do 
those  of  Italy  and  Spain;  and  have 
on  various  occasions  performed  won- 
ders of  bravery,  defending  the  island 
against  huge  armies  of  infidels.  But 
it  was  taken  from  them  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  by  the  French, 
and  afterwards  from  them  by  the 
English  J  iu  whose  hands  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

MELODY,  a  sweet  musical  sound, 
Amos  V,  23.  To  make  meJntb/  in  the 
heart  to  the  Lord,  is,  from  a  joyful  and 
thankful  disposition,  to  please  him 
with  the  praising  ascription  of  glory 
an<l  honour  to  him.  Col.  iii.  16.  Eph. 
V.  19. 

MELONS,  a  kind  of  pompion,  of 
a  good  smell,  but  cooling  to  the 
bloody  and  tending  to  promote  urine  ; 


and  so  are  useful  in  fevers  and  stran- 
guries, but  of  small  use  for  food. 
Tournefort  mentions  seven  kinds  o£ 
melons.  Tiie  Egyptian  are  the  worst ;. 
but  tlie  Hebrews  wickedly  preferred- 
these,  with  coarse  cucumbers  fit  on- 
ly for  beasts ;  and  leeks  and  onioivs, 
to  tb.e  manna  which  the  Lord  merci- 
fully gave  them.  Numb.  xi.  5. 

MELT,  (1.)  To  render  metal,  or 
hard  bodies,  liquid,  Ezek.  xxii.  22. 
Exod.  xxxii.  4,  (2.)  To  be  dimi- 
nished, and  waste  away,  as  snow  in 
a  thaw,  1  Sam.  xiv.  16.  (3.)  To 
faint,  or  be  discouraged,  Psal.  cxix. 
2S.  Josh.  ii.  11.  Exod.  xv.  15.  The 
earth  or  mountains  melted,  before  or 
at  the  voice  of  God.  The  ore  on  the 
top  of  Sinai  was  melted  by  the  terri- 
ble fire  on  it ;  hills  or  earth  are  dc-« 
pressed  by  earthquakes  or  thunder; 
and  hisopposers,  however  strong  and 
fixed,  are  easily  subdued,  Judg.  v.  5. 
Psal.  xlvi.  6.  and  xcvii.  5.  Isa.  Ixiv. 
1,  2. 

MEMBER,  ( 1 . )  A  part  of  an  ani-« 
mal  body,  such  as  a  leg,  hand,  ear, 
eye,  &c.  Psal.cxxxix.  16.  Because 
our  whole  man,  soul  and  body,  is 
united  into  one  system,  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the 
body,  are  called  fne?nbers,  Rom.vi.13, 
19.  Christ  and  his  people  being 
considered  as  a  body,  the  saints  are 
called  his  members,  and  members  one 
of  another;  they  are  closely  united 
to  him  as  their  head,  and  joined  to 
one  another  as  his,  by  having  the 
same  spirit,  engagements,  profession, 
and  practice,  Eph.  iv.  25.  and  v.  30. 
Our  inward  principle  of  corruption 
being  likened  to  a  body,  the  various 
aflections  and  lusts  thereto  belong- 
ing, are  called  rnembers,  and  ?)te?nbcrs 
on  the  ect-rtk,  that  are  inclined  to 
earthly  things,  and  much  excited  and 
acted  by  the  earthly  body,  Rom.  vir. 
23.  Col.  iii.  5. 

MEMORY,  (1.)  That  power  of 
the  mind  whereby  we  retain  or  can 
recollect  ideas  of  things  formerly 
seen,  imagined,  or  understood,  I- 
Cor.  xv,  2.  The  best  way  to  strength- 
en it,  is  to  exercise  it  much,  and  get 
many  things  distinctly  by  lieart.  ['Z^) 
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Memorial,  name,  report,  Prov.  x.  7. 
Isa.  xxvi.  14.  Memorial,  is  what 
tends  to  br'mg  a  person  or  thing  to 
remembrance.  God^s  name  Jeho- 
vah is  his  tntmorial  in  all  generations ; 
the  name  whereby  he  sliall  be  re- 
membered, called  upon,  and  thought 
and  spoken  of,  Exod.  iii.  15.  The 
soul  ransom-money,  the  part  of  the 
meat-offering  burnt  on  the  altar,  and 
the  frankincense  set  on  the  shew- 
bread,  are  called  a  memorial:  they, 
as  it  were,  put  God  in  mind  of  his 
covenant  with,  and  of  the  mercies 
necessary  to  be  shown  to,  the  He- 
brews: and  they  put  the  Hebrews  in 
mind  of  Jesus  as  a  ransom,  offering, 
and  intercessor,  lor  them,  Exod.xxx. 
J 6.  Lev.  ii.  2.  and  xxiv.  7.  The 
stones  of  the  high-priests'  breastplate 
and  shoulder-piece,  were  for  a.memo- 
rial :  they  tended  to  put  him  in  mind 
to  pray  earnestly  for  the  Hebrew 
tribes ;  and,  as  it  were,  called  down 
mercies  from  God  upon  them,  Exod. 
xxviii,  12,29. 

MEMPHIS,  hy  the  month,  Moph, 
■  or  KoPH,  a  famous  city  of  middle 
Egypt,  about  15  miles  above  the 
parting  of  the  Nile ;  and  on  the  south- 
west of  which  stood  the  famed  pyra- 
mids. It  is  thought  to  have  been 
built  by  Menes,  or  Mizraim,  and  be- 
Ibre  Alexander's  time  was  long  the 
royal  city.  Here  was  kept  their 
bull-deity,  in  a  stately  temple.  7  he 
princes  of  it  were  trepanned  or  con- 
cjuered  by  Psammitichus,  their  rival, 
and  the  country  terribly  ravaged, 
that  he  might  obtain  the  kingdom, 
I<a.  xix.  \'.i.  Much  about  the  same 
time,  a  multitude  of  the  Israelites 
fled  from  the  Assyrians  into  Egypt, 
and  being  cut  off  by  the  sword  and 
pestilence,  were  buried  about  Mem- 
phis, Hos.  ix.  6.  The  princes  or 
kings  of  Memphis,  nften  deceived 
the  Jews  with  empty  promises  ot 
help,  and  occasioned  the  ruin  of 
their  state  by  the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  ii. 
16.  Terrible  was  tht;  distress  it  suf- 
fered from  the  Chaldeans  and  Per- 
sians, Jer.  xlvi.  J4-,  19.  Ezek.  xxx. 
13,  I G.  It  was  however  rebuilt,  and 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  mightily 


adorned  it.  About  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  it  was,  next  to  Alex- 
andria, the  principal  city  of  Egypt. 
Notwithstanding  manifold  disasters, 
it  continued  to  make  some  figure  till 
about  A.  D.  640,  when  the  Saracens 
destroyed  it,  and  built  another  almost 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  which,  with  the  additions 
rtiade  to  it  by  the  Fathemite  caliphs, 
is  now  called  Grand  Cairo,  or  Alka- 
hir.  There  scarcely  remains  the  least 
vestige  of  Memphis,  to  point  out 
where  it  stood ;  probably  the  Nile 
runs  over  its  foundations. 

MENSTRUOUS,  monthly.  To 
approach  a  woman  under  her  natural 
infirmity,  is  wicked  and  abominable ; 
and  if  done  wittingly,  was  punished 
with  the  death  of  both  parties  by  the 
Hebrew  law,  Ezek.  xviii.  6.  Lev. 
XX.  18.  Jerusalem  was  like  a  vien- 
struaus  xvoman,  when  rendered  weak 
and  detestable  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  Lam.i.  17.  To  cast  away 
idols  as  a  vienstruons  cloth,  is  to  re- 
ject them  as  filthy  and  detestable, 
Isa.  XXX.  22. 

MENAHEM,  a  comforter,  the  sort 
of  Gadi,  seems  to  have  been  general 
to  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam 
the  2d.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  that 
his  master  was  murdered  by  Shallum, 
the  son  of  Jabesh,  in  Samaria,  than 
lie  marched  from  Tirzali,  cut  off  Shal- 
lum, and  seized  the  crown  for  him- 
self. Provoked  that  the  citizens  of 
Tiphsah  did  not  readily  acknowledge 
him,  and  open  their  gates  to  him,  he 
murdered  most  of  the  people,  ripped 
up  the  women  with  child,  and  daslied 
the  infants  to  pieces.  Pul,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  soon  after  invaded  his 
Ivingdom;.  but  with  a  thousand  ta- 
lents of  silver,  or  34-2,1871.  10s.  ster- 
ling, Menahem  procured  his  friend- 
ship. This  money  Menahem  exact- 
ed of  his  people  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
shekels  from  all  such  as  were  able  to 
bear  it.  After  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
Menahem  died,  A.  M.  2341 ;  and 
Pckahiah  his  son,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  2 
Kiiigs  XV.  14 — 26. 

MENE,    See  Belshazzar. 
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To  MENTION,  or  make  mention, 
is,  (1.)  To  name,  speak  of,  especi- 
ally with  pleasure,  Exod.  xxiii.  13. 
(2.)  To  pray  for,  or  recommend  one, 
Rom.  i.  9.  Gen.  xl.  14.  Tomake  mtn- 
tion  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  not  in 
truth,  is  hypocritically  to  profess  to 
be  worshippers  of  him,  and  members 
of  his  church,  Isa.  xlviii.  1. 

MEPHIBOSHETH,  out  of  my  mouth 
proceeds  reproach,  ( 1 .)  A  son  of  king 
Saul  by  Rizpah,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9. 
(2.)  Mephibosketh,  the  son  of  Jo- 
nathan,and  grandchild  of  Saul.  When 
his  father  and  friends  were  killed  at 
the  battle  of  (jilboa,  his  nurse  was 
struck  with  such  terror  at  the  news, 
that  she  let  Mephibosheth  fall :  this 
fall  rendered  him  ever  after  lame  of 
both  his  feet,  2  Sam.  iv.  In  his 
childhood,  he  was  secretly  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  one  Machir  of 
Lodebar,  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  When 
David  was  established  on  the  throne 
of  Israel,  and  had  avenged  himself  of 
the  Philistines  and  Moabites,  he  ex- 
amined Ziba,  who  had  been  one  of 
Saul's  principal  servants,  whether 
any  of  the  house  of  Saul  yet  lived, 
that  he  might  shew  them  kindness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jonathan?  Ziba  told 
him  of  Mephiboslieth :  with  great 
earnestness,  David  sent  and  brought 
him  to  his  house,  and  told  him,  he 
must  eat  bread  continually  at  his  ta- 
ble. Mephibosheth  accepted  the 
favour  with  the  utmost  humility  and 
complaisance.  David  ordered  Ziba, 
and  his  family  of  15  sons  and  20  ser- 
vants, to  cultivate  for  Mephibosheth, 
and  his  child  Micah,  the  whole  inhe- 
ritance of  Saul,  2  Sam.  ix. 
Some  years  after,  when  Absalom's 
rebellion  forced  David  to  quit  his 
capital,  Mephibosheth  desired  Ziba 
to  saddle  him  his  ass,  that  he  might 
ride  off  with  his  benefactor,  as  he 
x;ould  not  walk  on  foot.  Ziba,  in- 
stead of  obeying  him,  resolved  to 
trick  him  out  of  his  whole  estate. 
He  went  after  David  with  a  present 
of  two  ass-loads  of  provisiojij  and 
told  him  that  Mephibosheth  waited 
at  Jerusalem,  in  hopes  that  the  He- 
bfpws^  who  were  in  arms  against 


David,  would  now  restore  him  t» 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather  and 
unclci  Hereon  David  too  rashly 
made  a  grant  of  all  Mephibosheth's 
estate  to  his  villanous  servant.  When, 
after  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  David 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  Mephibosheth 
met  him  in  deep  mourning,  his  feet 
never  washed,  nor  his  beard  trimmed, 
since  David  had  gone  off  from  his 
capital,  David  asked  him.  Why  he 
had  not  gone  along  with  hira  ?  Me- 
phibosheth told  him  how  Ziba  his 
servant  had  deceived  him,  and  had 
slandered  him;  but  added,  that  Da- 
vid might  do  with  him  as  he  pleased ; 
and  that  since,  while  his  father's 
whole  family  were  all  obnoxious  to 
death  from  his  hand,  he  had  made 
him  his  table  companion,  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  disposal  of 
his  lands  to  Ziba,  nor  was  it  proper 
the  king  should  trouble  him.self  to 
provide  for  him.  David  told  him, 
he  needed  say  no  more,  as  he  order- 
ed him  and  Ziba  to  share  the  land  be- 
tween tliem  in  equal  portions.  BIc- 
phibosheth  replied,  (hat  he  was  con- 
tent Ziba  should  take  it  all,  as  the 
king  had  safelyreturned  to  his  throne. 
'Ry  his  son  Micah,  whose  sons  were 
Pithon,  Melech,  Tahrea,  and  Ahaz, 
he  had  a  numerous  posterity,  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1-4.  and  xix.  24-30.  1  Chron. 
viii.  34  to  40. 

MERAB,  fighter,  muhiplier,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  king  Saul.  She 
was  promised  to  David  in  marriage, 
as  a  reward  for  that  victory  which  lie 
obtained  over  the  giant  Goliah  ;  but 
Saul  went  from  his  word,  and  gave 
her  to  Adriel  the  son  of  Earzillai  the 
Meholathite,  1  Sam.  xiv.  49.  and 
xviii.  17,  19.  Merab  had  six  sons 
by  him,  who  were  delivered  over  to 
the  Gibeonites.  and  crucified  upon 
the  mountain  before  the  Lord,  as  a 
reparation  for  that  injustice  that 
Saul  had  done  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8.  The  text  indeed  says,  that 
the  six  men  that  were  delivered  to 
th^  Gibeonites,  were  the  sons  of 
Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  and 
wife  of  Adriel.  But  there  is  great 
rooRi  to  believe,  that  (lie  uamy  Mi* 
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chal  is  by  mistake  sKpl  into  the  text 
.instead  oi  Merab :  for,  ( 1 . )  Michal  did 
not  marry  Adriel,  but  Pfcialtiel;  and, 
.(2.)  we  no  wliere  read  that  Michal 
had- six  sons.  Others  think,  that  these 
six  children  were  sons  of  Merab  by 
birth,  and  of  Michal  by  adoption. 
,  ,  MERAIOTH,  the  son  of  Ahitub 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  1  Chron. 
Sx.  ]  ].  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  that  is  called  the  son  of 
Seraiah,  Ezra  ii.  2.  There  is  ano- 
ther Meraioth,  son  of  Seraiah,  and 
father  of  Amariah,  named  among  the 
high-priests,  in  I  Chron.  vi.  6. 

MERARI,  .bitter,  provoking,  the 
third  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of 
Mahli  and  Mushi.  When  the  He- 
brews came  out  of  Egypt,  the  Me- 
rarite  males,  from  a  month  old  and 
upward,,  were  6,200;  and  those  fit 
for.  Service,  between  'JO  and  50 
years  of  age,  were  3,200.  To  them 
it  pertained,  to  bear  in  their  wag- 
gons, and  to  fix,  the  pillars,  bars,  and 
boards,  of  the  tabernacle.  They  went 
first  of  all  the  Levites  in  their  m.arch 
through  the  wilderness,  that  the  pil- 
lars might  be  set  up,  and  boards  fast- 
ened, before  the  hangings  came  for- 
ward to  be  laid  on,  as  these  last 
were  spread  e^re  the  sacred  furniture 
canie  up.  Numb.  iii.  33 — 37.  and  iv. 
'29.  to  43.  Some  of  his  posterity 
were  sacred  porters,  ]  Chron.  xxvi. 
19.  Their  cities  were  Jokneam, 
Kartah,  Dimnah,  Nahalal,  Bezer,  Ke- 
demoth,  Jahazah.  Mephaath^  Ka- 
inoth-gilead,  Mahanaim,  Heshbon, 
Jazer,  Josh.  xxi.  34 — 40.  1  Chron. 
vi.  63,  77—81. 

MERATHAIM,  a  province  of 
Chaldea,  on  both  sides  ot  the  Tigris; 
and  it  seems,  Pekod,  Koa,  and  Shoa, 
were  places  near  it ;  Pakod,  it  is 
said,  lay  near  Ts'ineveh,  Jer.  1.  21. 
Ezek.  xxiii.  23. 

MERCHANTS.  Those  of  Midian, 
and  other  parts  of  Arabia,  were  the 
most  ancient.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 
Those  of  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem, 
were  numerous  and  wealihy,  Neh. 
iii.  16.  Ezek.  xvii.  4.  Christ  is  li- 
kened to  a  merchant;  ha\''ing  all  ful- 
ness of  grace  and  glory  in  his  handj, 


[  he  earnestly  calls  and  invites  sinful 
I  men  deliberately  to  buy,  that  is,  re- 
cei\e  freely  from  him  according  to 
their  need,  and  state  themselves 
debtors  to  his  accompt :  and  saints 
are  meixhants,  because,  sensible  of 
their  manifold  needs,  and  persu^^ded 
of  their  having  infinite  advantage, 
they  trade  with  him  on  these  terms, 
and  reckon  themselves  eveHasting 
debtors  to  the  riches  of  his  free  gract. 
Rev.  iii.  18.  Matt.  xiii.  4.5. 

MERCURY,  the,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  ]\Iaja,  was  one  of  the  fabulous 
deities  of  tlie  Heathen,  and  mes- 
senger to  the  rest.  His  Greek  name 
Hermes,  denotes  him  the  interpreter 
of  their  will.  He  was  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  learning,  eloquence, 
and  trade,  and  famous  for  lying  and 
deceit.  Perhaps  he  was  an  ancient 
king  of  the  Gauls ;  or,  as  some  think, 
the  Egyptian  philosopher  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  or  the  very  great  in- 
terpreter worshipped  after  his  death. 
Olliers  think,  that  the  exploits  of 
Mercury  are  only  those  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  quite  disguised  with  fable. 
At  Lystra,  Paul  was  taken  for  Mer- 
cury, because  he  was  the  chief  speak- 
er. Acts  xiv.  8 — 12. 

MERCY,  (I.)  Affectionate  pity 
to  such  as  are  in  misery  and  distress, 
and  readiness  to  do  them  good.  Tit. 
iii.  5.  Phil.  ii.  1  Col.  iii.  12.  (2.) 
Kind  acts  proceeding  from  inward 
compassion,  and  desire  to  relieve  such 
as  are  in  want  and  distress,  1  Tim.  i. 
13,  16.  Psal.  cxlv,  9.  All  God's 
patlis  are  mercy  and  truth,  to  such  as 
keep  his  covenant:  all  his  dealings 
with  them  are  the  effects  of  mercy 
and  kindness,  and  are  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  promises  to  them, 
Psal.  XXV.  10.  To  shew,  have,  or 
give  mercy,  is  to  discover  inward  pity 
and  compassion,  by  acts  of  kindness 
to  the  distressed,  Gen.  xxxix.  21. 
Exod.  XX.  6.  Psal.  iv.  1.  2  Tim«  i. 
IS.  To  find  or  obtain  mercy,  is  to 
receive  acts  of  kindness,  and  valuable 
blessings,  proceeding  from  pity  and 
compassion,  Heb.  iv.  16.  Matt.  v.  7'. 
To  keep  mercy,  is  to  be  in  a  constant 
readiness  to  do  goo4  fieely.to  the 
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distressed  and  miserable,  Dan.  ix.  4. 
To  remember  mercy,  is  to  pass  injuries 
unresented,  and  do  acts  of  unde* 
served  kindness,  Hab.  iii.  2.  To 
love  mercy,  is  to  love  Jesus,  the  mercy 
promised  to  the  fathers,  and  love  to 
receive  the  free  gifts  of  God  through 
him  ;  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  doing 
Undeserved  good  to  such  as  are  in 
misery  and  want,  Mic.  vi.  8.  To 
foll&w  mercy,  is  earnestly  to  seek  af- 
ter a  share  in  the  blessings  of  the 
xiew  covenant,  and  study  to  exer- 
cise acts  of  pity  towards  those  who 
are  in  misery,  Prov.  xxi.  21.  One 
is  folloived  by  inercy,  when  every  day 
he  receives  multitudes  of  new  bless- 
ings proceeding  from  the  love  of 
God,  and  suited  to  his  need,  Psal. 
xxiii,  6\  To  for  sake  one's  own  mercy, 
is  to  worship  idols,  which  are  called 
lying  vanities,  or  to  set  the  affections 
on  earthly  things,  and  so  neglect  God 
who  is  the  fountain  of  all  mercy,peace, 
and  salvation,  Jon.  ii.  8.  God  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God,  rather  than  burnt- 
offering.  Charitable  compassion  and 
kindness  towards  others,  flowing 
from  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  God 
as  our  God,  is  more  highly  valued 
by  him  than  any  legal  sacrifice,  Hos. 
vi.  6.  Matt.  ix.  10.  Mercy  rejoiceth 
(igainst  jud'^jiitnt ,  as  God  takes  pecu- 
liar delight  in  shewing  mercy  and 
kindness  to  men :  and  as  there  is 
more  real  pleasure  for  us  to  be  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  kindness  than  in 
acts  of  severity,  so  tiiCse  merciful 
men,  who,  from  a  principle  of  true 
affection,  have  shown  pity  and  kind- 
ness to  the  saints,  need  not  servilely 
fear  damnation,  but  may  and  ought 
to  rejoice  in  the  hopes  of  a  future 
judgment,  and  a  gracious  God  will 
take  pleasure  in  their  eternal  re- 
demption. Jam.  ii.  13. — God's  mer- 
cy and  truth  meet  together,  rightcous- 
ness  and  peace  kiss  each  other.  In  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  mercy  is 
shown  in  iull  consistence  with  every 
promise,  nay  with  Q\'ciy  threatening 
as  executed  on  Christ ;  and  justice 
being  satisfied,  by  our  Redeemer, 
.  accords  with  and  promotes  the  peace 
No.  21,  Vol.  JL 


and  reconciliation  of  sinful  men  with 
God,  Psal.  Ixxxv.  10.  Qo6.h  mercy 
is  ttmltiplied  to  his  people,  when  it  is 
more  fully  and  clearly  discovered  ia 
greater  or  more  numerous  acts  of 
kindness,  Jude  2.  Christ  is  the  mrr" 
cy  promised  to  the  fathers  ;  he  is  the 
free  gift  of  God  to  sinful  and  mise- 
rable men,  suited  to  all  their  miseries 
and  wants,  Luke  i.  72.  Mic.  vii.  20. 
Eternal  life,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
new  covenant,-  are  called  mercies, 
and  sure  mercies  of  David;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  infinite  compassion  of 
God,  are  purchased  by  the  blood, 
lodged  in  the  hand,  and  communi- 
cated to  undeserving  and  miserable 
men,  by  Jesus  our  antitypical  David> 
and  are  in  him  secured  by  the  love, 
the  power,  the  promise,  and  new 
covenant  relations,  of  God  in  him,  2 
Tim.  i.  18.  Isa.  Iv.  3.  With  the 
fuerciful,  God  will  shew  himself  mer^ 
cifiil.  To  those  who  are  by  his 
grace  disposed  to  shew  undeserved 
kindness  to  their  distressed  brethren 
on  earth,  God  will  signally  manifest 
his  pity,  in  granting  them  undeserved 
help  and  comfort  in  their  distress, 
and  a  proper  deliverance  therefrom, 
Psal.  xviii.  25. 

MERCY-SEAT,  the  covering  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  See  Ark. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  this  cover, 
which  we  translate  mercy-seat,  is 
niDD  Capporeth,  (Exod.  xxv.  17, 
22.)  from  -)33  Cappar,  which  signi- 
fies to  cover,  to  shut  yp,  to  expiate,  to 
pay.  This  cover  was  of  gold,  and 
at  its  two  ends  were  fixed  the  two 
cherubims  of  the  same  metal,  which, 
by  their  wings  extended  forwards, 
seemed  to  form  a  throne  for  the  ma- 
je-stj  of  God,  who  in  scripture  is  re- 
presented to  us,  -as  sitting  between 
the  cherubims;  and  the  ark  itself 
was  as  it  were  his  footstool.  It  was 
from  hence  that  God  gave  his  oracles 
to  Moses,  or  to  the  high-priest  that 
consulted  him,  Exod.  xxv.  22.  JSumb. 
vii.  89. 

MERODACH,    or    Berodach- 

BALAD.-iN,  or  Mardokemv.-vd,  wa^ 

the  son  of  Baladan  king  of  Babylon. 

About  A.  M.  3292,  he  sent  messen- 
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gers  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
miraculous  recovery,  the  deUvcrance 
of  his  capital  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  sun  ; 
and  perhaps  to  form  an  alliance 
against  the  now  reduced  Assyrians, 
Isa.  xxxix.  2  Kings  xx.  It  seems 
Merodach  was  a  great  king,  and  was 
worshipped  after  his  death  in  Baby- 
lon :  when  Cyrus  took  that  city,  Me- 
rodach's  image  was  broken  to  pieces, 
Jer<  I.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  seems, 
expected  his  son  would  be  another 
great  Merodach,  but  he  turned  out 
a  fool,  i.  e.  Evil -Merodach,  or  fool- 
isli  Merodach. 

MEROM,  high-places.  The  wa- 
ters of  Merom  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Samachon,^or  upper 
Jake  of  Jordan  ;  Merom  in  Hebrew, 
and  Samachon  in  Arabic,  signify 
ftigh.  Near  these  waters,  Joshua  de- 
feated the  allied  army  of  Jabin. 
Others  think  these  Canaanites  would 
not  abandon  so  much  of  their  country 
to  the  conqueror,  and  wait  for  him 
at  the  lake  of  Samachon ;  and  will 
have  the  waters  of  Merom  to  have 
been  situated  near  njount  Tabor,  and 
the  river  Kishon,  at  some  important 
pass,  where  Barak  defeated  the  ar- 
my of  Jubin  11.  It  is  certain,  what 
we  render  high-places,  is,  in  the  He- 
brew, Merofne,  Judg.  v.  18. 

MEROZ,  secret,  leanness,  a  city  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Ki- 
shon, the  inhabitants  of  which  re- 
luscd  to  assist  Barak  against  the  ar- 
my of  Jabin.  By  the  direction  of  an 
angel,  Deborah  and  Barak  denounc- 
ed a  grievous  curse  upon  them, 
Judg.  V.  23.  but  what  efl'ect  it  had, 
and  whether  this  be  the  Merrus  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  about  12 
miles  north  from  Sebaste,  we  know 
not. 

MESHA,  a  place  where  the  pos- 
terity of  Joktun  had  their  west  bor- 
der. Caimet  will  ha\'e  it  to  be 
mount  Masiusin  Armenia;  but  as  all 
the  oriental  writers  agree,  that  Jok- 
tan's  posterity  peopled  Arabia  the 
lii.pny,  we  cannot  believe  him.  We 
Kiust  therefore  seek  Mesha  in  the 
we^  parti  ot  Arabia.    But  whether 


it  was  ]\Iuza,  a  sea -port  town  on  the 
Red  sea,  or  the  famed  Mecca,  to 
which  multitudes  of  Mahometans 
now  travel  in  pilgrimage,  and  which 
was  anciently  called  Mesha,  we  can- 
not determine.  Gen.  x.  30. 

Mesha,  the  king  of  Moab.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Ahab,  he  revolted 
from  the  yoke  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
denied  his  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
Iambs,  and  as  many  rams,  with  the 
wool.  Provoked  herewith,  Jorara 
king  of  Israel,  assisted  by  the  Jews 
and  Edomites,  invaded  his  kingdom, 
and  routed  his  army  before  they 
could  put  themselves  into  battle- 
array.  Mesha  shut  up  himself  in  Ar, 
his  capital:  and  finding  that  he  could 
not  decoy  the  king  of  Edom,  nor 
break  through  his  troops,  whom  he 
reckoned  the  weakest  of  the  besieg- 
ers, he,  filled  with  rage  against  the 
Israelites,  took  his  eldest  son  and 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  offered  him 
for  a  burnt-sacrifice  on  the  wall,  af. 
the  last  and  only  effectual  means  to 
procure  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
his  idol-god.  The  enemy  seeing  this 
token  of  his  desperation,  went  home 
with  their  booty.  Whether  it  was 
this  outrageous  king  who  afterward 
invaded  the  land  of  Edom,  and  hav- 
ing apprehended  the  king  of  it,  dead 
or  alive,  burnt  his  body  to  lime,  is 
not  altogether  certain,  2  Kings  ii. 
and  iii.  Amos  ii.  1. 

MESHECH,  draivn  hy  force,  the 
6th  son  of  Japheth.  \\'"e  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
Moscheni,  who  inhabited  the  Mos- 
chic  mountains  on  the  norlh-east  of 
Cappadocia ;  and  that  the  Mus- 
covites are  partly  bis  descendants. 
Before  the  Chaldean  conquests,  the 
Moscheni  traded  with  the  Tyrians, 
in  vessels  of  brass,  and  in  slaves. 
But  whether  they  brought  them  by 
land,  or  whether  the  Tyrians  sailed 
up  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  and 
got  them  there,  we  know  not,  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13.  The  Meshech-Tuba/,  and 
their  multitude,  whose  graves  were 
round  about  their  prince,  we  sup- 
pose were  those  Scythians  that  were 
massacred  in  Media,  about  tlie  tad 
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o-f  Joslah's  reign,  or  pcrliap?;  al-'o  the 
<jaiils  and  Scvthians,  cut  off"  by  the 
kings  oF  Lydia,  Ezek.  xxxii,  26. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  jMeshech's 
posterity  will  assist  the  Turks  against 
the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the 
BiillennLum,  I>ul  shall  perish  in  their 
attempt,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  23.  and 
xxsix.  1. 

MESOPOTAMIA;  between  the  ri- 
vers, a  famous  province  between  the 
rivers   Tigris  and  Euphrates.     The 
Hebrews  called  it    Padan-aram,  or 
the  Field  of  Aram ;  and  the  north- 
west of  it,  which  was  nut  the  whole 
of  it,  was  called  Aram-naharaiin,   or 
Si/ria  of  lite  two  rivers.     Taking  this 
country  at  large,  it  was  the  first  re- 
sidence o'i  mankind,  both  before  and 
after  the  flood.     Here  were  Eden, 
iShinar,  Babylon.      Here   Abraliam, 
Nahor,   Sarah,  Rebekah,   Leah,  Ra- 
chel, and  all  the  children  of  Jacob, 
save  Benjamin,  were  born,  Acts  vii.  I 
2.  Gen.  ix.  SI.  xxix.  xxx.  Neh.  ix. 
7.     From  this  country  came  Balaam 
to  curse  Israel,  Deut.  xxiii.  4-.     Jlere 
C'ushanrishathaim,  who  was  the  first 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews  after  their 
settlement,    reigned,   Judg.     iii.    8. 
Great  nup.ibers  of  the  Syrians  of  Me- 
sopotamia   assisted    the    Ammonites 
against  David  ;  and  it  seems  terri- 
fied his  troops,  if  they  did  not  gain 
some  victory  over  them,  which  oc- 
casioned   his   penning    of  the  60lh 
Psalm.      In  after   times,    Mesopola- 
jnia  was   reduced  by   the  Assyrians, 
and    afterward     by    the    Chaldeans. 
After  these  it   fell  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Par- 
thians,    Saracens,    Seijukian    Turks, 
Tartars,    Turkmans,    and     Ottoman 
Turks  in  tiieir  turn.     No  place  that 
I  know  of  in  the  universe,  has  been 
more    deluged    with    human    blood. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  it  anciently 
contained  20  cities  on  the  east  bank 
of  the    Euj)hrates,   14-   on  the   west 
banks  of  tlie  Tigris,  and   35    in  the 
inland  country.     At  present,   after 
tJhaldea  is  added  to  it,  it  contains  no 
.places    of    note    that   we   know    of, 
save    Karahmet,     Rakka,     Moussul, 
Orsa,  >ii«ibis,  Bir,  Gezir,  Meridcn, 


Amad,  Carasera,  Felujah,  and  Kor- 
nah. — Great  numbers  of  Jews  re- 
mained in  this  country,  after  Cyrus 
gave  them  liberty  to  return  to  their 
own  land.  Many  of  the  Me^opota- 
mian  Jews  attended  Peter's  sernxon 
at  Pentecost,  and  believed  in  Christ. 
Christianity  has  never  since  been 
wholly  extirpated  from  the  country. 
Acts  ii.  9. 

MESSAGE.  The  message  from 
God  to  Eglon  by  Ehud,  was  a  di- 
vinely appointed  death,  Judg.  iii.  20. 
The  Jewish  citizens  of  our  Saviour 
sent  a  7nessage  after  him,  that  they 
would  not  have  him  to  reign  over 
them  ;  after  his  ascension,  they  open- 
ly and  contemptuously  rejected  his 
(•tiers  of  grace  and  mercy,  Luke  xis. 
14.. 

MESSENGER,    one   sent  on  an 
errand,  to  carry  a  message,  or  the 
like.     Christ  is  called  the  messenger 
I  of  the  covenant.  In  his  Father's  name, 
he  came   to   publish  and  apply   its 
contents    to  men  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  INIal.  iii.    1.    Job  xxxiii.  23. 
John  Baptist,  and  other  prophets  and 
teachers,  were   Christ's    messengers; 
they  were  sent  by  God,  to  declare 
his  will,  and  publish  the  approach  of 
his  Son  into  our  world,  and  into  his 
public  ministry,  or  into  the  hearts  of 
men,   Mai.  iii.   l.andii.  7.     Minis- 
ters are  7nessengers  of   the  churches; 
they  bring  messages  from   C^od  for 
the  salvation  of  men  ;  they  act  in  the 
church's  work  and  errands ;  and  by 
them  the   churches,  as  it  were,  re- 
turn answer  to,  or  present  their  re- 
quests  before  God,  2  Cor.   viii.  23* 
Angels,  Assyrians,  or  other  instru- 
ments of  God's  wrath,  who  quickly 
execute  his  judgments,  are  swift  mes- 
sengers, Isa.   xviii.    2.     The  messen- 
gers of  the  nations  to  be  informed  that 
the  Lord  had  founded  Zion,  are  those 
who  came  from  the  Heathen  around, 
to    enquire    concerning  Hezekiah's 
marvellous  recovery,  the  going  back 
of  the  sun,    and   the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib's  host,  Isa.  xiv.  32.    Sa- 
tan, and  the  judgments  of  God,  are 
the   evil  and    cruel   messengers  sent 
i  against  men  obstinately  wicked,  or 
X2 
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the  officers  who  carry  them  to  pri- 
son, or  take  away  their  life,  Psal. 
Ij^xviii.  f  49.  Prov.  xvii.  U.  Evil 
angels,  outrageous  men,  horrid  temp- 
tations, sore  afflictions,  strongly-ex- 
cited corruptions,  are  the  messengers 
cf  Satan,  2  Cor.  xii-  7.  The  king's 
wrath  is  a  7ncssenger  of  death;  it 
threatens  death  or  ruin  to  the  objects 
of  it,  and  has  sometimes  frighted 
persons  out  of  their  life,  Prov.  xvi. 
14. 

MESS,  a  share  of  meat  at  table. 
Gen.  xliii.  34. 

MESSIAH.     See  Christ,  Jews. 

ME1HEG-AMMAH,  the  bridle  of 
hondage,  was  either  Gath,  or  some 
Other  city  near  it,  by  which,  as  a 
bridle  of  bondage,  the  Philistines 
were  enabled  to  keep  the  Hebrews 
of  the  country  adjacent  in  slavery. 
Pavid  took  it  from  the  Philistines, 
2  Sam.  viii.  1. 

MIC  AH,  poor,  humble,  an  Eph- 
rairaite  of  mount  Ephraim,  near 
Shiloh,  the  son  of  a  rich,  but  su- 
perstitious, widow.  Micah  stole  from 
her  1  ICO  shekels  of  silver,  or  about 
1-251.  105.  sterling.  She  pronounced 
the  heavist  curses  against  the  thief 
who  had  stolen  her  money.  Afraid 
pf  her  curse,  or  unwilling  to  have 
her  living  in  so  bad  a  humour,  Mi- 
cah told  her  that  he  had  taken  her 
money,  or  had  recovered  it.  Over- 
joyed with  the  news  of  her  money, 
she  blessed  him,  and  bade  him  keep 
it  to  himself;  he  however  restored 
it.  She  told  him  it  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God,  to  make 
images  of  it  for  their  faraily-worsWp 


The  images,  one  graven,  and  another  -and  spiritual  conquest  of  the  nations 


molten,  were  made,  and  an  ephod 
for  their  idolatrous  priest :  Micah 
placed  (hem  in  a  chamber,  and  con- 
secrated pne  of  his  sons  to  be  their 
priest.  As  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Manasseh  or  Moses, 
a  vagrant  Levile,  passed  that  way, 
Micah  unagiiiing  it  would  be  more 
lucky  to  have  him  his  priest,  and 
more  eflectual  to  procure  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  upon  the  family, 
hired  him  at  the  low  rate  of  his  ^ac- 
tusds,  a  suit  of  clothes^  and  10  she- 


kels, or  225.  lOrf.  a-year.  Ahhoio 
base  are  abandoned  ministers  !  Soon 
after,  he  gave  Micah  the  slip,  and 
carrying  his  idols  with  him,  went 
with  600  Danites  to  Laish.  Poor 
Micah,  almost  frantic  with  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  deities,  assembled  his 
neighbours,  and  overtaking  the  Dan* 
ites,  complained  that  they  had  ren- 
dered him  superlatively  wretched, 
by  carrying  off  his  gods.  They 
were  so  ft.r  fi'om  pitying  him,  that 
they  threatened  his  life,  unless  he 
made  quickly  off  with  himself  and 
his  attendants,  Judg.  xvii.  and  xviii. 
Micah,  the  Morasthite,  or  inha- 
bitant of  Moresheth  near  Gath,  one 
of  the  lesser  prophets,  was  contem^ 
porary  with  Isaiah,  has  a  somewhat 
similar  style,  and  even  sundry  of  his 
expressions,  Isa.  i.  1.  and  ii.  ] — 4. 
and  xli.  15.  with  Mic.  i.  1.  and  iv. 
I — 4,  13.  He  continued  prophe- 
sying about  50  years,  in  the  reigns 
of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  plentiful 
share  of  contempt  and  affliction,  INIic, 
i.  I.  and  vii.  1  — 10.  In  the  first 
three  chapters  of  his  prophecy,  he 
exclaims  again'^t  the  wickedness  of 
the  ten  tribes,  but  chiefly  of  the  rur 
lers,  priests,  and  false  prophets  of 
Judah ;  foretels  the  Assyrian  inva-i- 
sion,  and  the  destruction  of  tiie  city 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans and  Romans.  In  the  4th  and 
5th,  he  foretels  their  deliverance 
from  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  capr 
tivity,  and  their  after  flourishing 
estate;  but  chiefly  the  birth  o^  the 
Me>«iah,   his  spread  of  the  gospel. 


to  himself,  and  the  spiritual  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  church.  In  the  two  last,  he 
reproves  Israel  and  Judah  for  their 
ingratitude,  their  oppression,  fraud, 
lying,  continued  observance  of  the 
idolatrous  laws  of  Omri  and  Ahab  j 
and  for  their  *vant  of  natural  affec- 
tion, their  treachery,  and  mocking 
of  the  pious :  he  predicts  the  Assy- 
rian ravages  and  ruin  ;  remarks  the 
astonishing  mercy  and  faithfulness  of 
God  J  and  concludes  with  a  predic- 
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tion  of  God's  re-establishment  of  the 

Jews,  as  in  the  days  ot  old. 

MICAIAH,  who  is  like  to  the  Lord, 
the  son  of  Imlah,  an  Ephraimite,  a 
faithful  prophet,  who  used  to  reprove 
Ahab  very  freely  for  his  wickedness. 
Whether  it  was  he  who  foretold  to 
Ahab  his  repeated  victories  over  the 
Syrians,  we  know  not;  but  we  sup- 
pose it  was  he  who  in  disguise  met 
Ahab  as  he  returned  from  Aphek  to 
Samaria.  He  had  just  before,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  desired  his  neigh- 
bour to  smite  him :  his  neighbour 
declined  it;  and,  as  the  prophet  de- 
clared, a  lion  soon  after  met  him, 
and  killed  him.  The  prophet  bade 
another  who  came  by  smite  him  ; 
the  fellow  did  so,  and  wounded  him. 
The  prophet  then  looking  like  a 
wounded  soldier,  covered  himself 
with  ashes,  as  one  come  from  a  hot 
battle.  When  Ahab  came  up,  he, 
in  his  disguise,  called  out  to  him, 
and  stopped  him.  He  parabolical- 
ly  represented,  that  having  been  at 
tiie  battle,  one  had  committed  to  him 
a  prisoner,  t(j  be  kept  under  pain 
of  death,  or  of  paying  a  talent  of 
silver  ;  and  that  while  he  was  busied 
in  other  matters,  the  prisoner  had 
escaped.  Ahab  told  him  he  must 
stand  to  the  agreement,  and  under- 
go the  penalty.  The  prophet  imme- 
diately undisguised  himself,  and  A- 
hab  knew  who  he  was.  He  told 
Ahab,  that  since  he  had  suffered  to 
escape  with  life  and  honour  Ben- 
J>adad,  a  vile  blasphemer,  whom  God 
had  providentially  delivered  into  his 
hands,  his  life,  and  that  of  his  sub- 
jects, should  go  for  that  of  Benha- 
dad  and  his  people,  1  Kings  xx. 
When  Ahab  intended  to  take  Ra- 
moth-gilead  from  the  Syrians,  he, 
not  willingly,  but  to  gratify  Jeho- 
shaphat  his  ally,  sent  for  Micaiah, 
ivhom  he  said  always  prophesied  evil 
concerning  him,  that  he  Blight  con- 
sult him,  whether  he  should  go  and 
besiege  Ramoth-gilead  or  not.  As 
Micaiah  was  introduced  into  the 
king's  presence,  some  courtiers  told 
him,  that  the  prophets  of  Baal  had 
unanimously  assured  the  king  of  suc- 


cess in  the  war,  and  begged  he  wr>ul^ 
do  so  too.  He  told  them  he  would 
say  what  the  Lord  directed  him  to 
speak.  When  he  was  come  into 
Ahab's  presence,  and  interrogated 
on  the  affair,  he,  with  an  ironical  air, 
bid  him  go  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  and 
expect  the  Lord  would  deliver  it  in- 
to his  hand.  Ahab  observing  his 
ridiculous  manner  of  pronunciation, 
adjured  him  by  God,  to  tell  him  no- 
thing but  the  truth.  Micaiah  then 
seriously  told  him,  that  in  a  vision 
he  had  seen  the  army  of  Israel  re- 
turning from  the  war  Avithout  a  king 
to  head  them  ;  and  had  it  represent- 
ed to  him,  that  God  had  permitted 
Satan,  as  a  lying  spirit,  to  enter  into 
his  prophets  of  Baal,  that  they  might 
entice  him  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ra- 
moth-gilead. Zedekiah,  the  son  of 
Chenaanah,  who  had  made  himself 
horns  of  iron,  and  told  Ahab  that 
with  these  he  should  push  the  Syri- 
ans till  he  had  consum.ed  them,  smote 
Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  asked 
him  which  vvay  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  come  from  him  to  speak  with 
him?  Micaiah  replied,  he  would 
know  that  when,  for  fear  of  the  Sy- 
rians, he  would  run  into  an  inner 
chamber  to  hide  himself.  Ahab  then 
ordered  Micaiah  to  be  carried  to  the 
prison  of  Samaria,  and  there  main- 
tained on  bread  and  water  till  he 
returned  in  peace.  Micaiah  took  all 
the  assembly  to  witness,  that  if  evef 
Ahab  returned  safe,  himself  should 
be  held  as  a  false  prophet.  But  the 
event  fully  ju-^tified  his  prediction, 

I  Kings  xxii.  7 — 28. 

MICHAEL,  u:ho  is  like  God,  the 
archangel,  at  least  sometiipes,  sig- 
nifies Jesus  Christ.  Ife  is  the  per- 
son who  is  as  God,  and  which  this 
name  signifies :  against  him  and  his 
angels,  his  ministers  and  followers, 
the  devil  and  the  Jieathen  empire  of 
Rome,  and  their  agents,  fought  in 
the  way  of  reproach,  laws^,  persecu- 
tions, &c.  Rev.  xii.  7.  He  is  the 
great  Prince  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
who,  in  the  millennium,  shall  reco- 
ver thera  from  their  present  misery, 
and  shall  raise  the  dead,  Dan.  xii.  I, 
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2,  3.  But  pcrliaps  when  Michael  is 
called  one  of  the  chief  princes,  i.e. 
principal  angels,  or  is  said  to  dispute 
with  the  devil  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  and  durst  not,  that  is,  thought 
it  not  becoming  his  dignity  to  bring 
a  railing  accusation  against  the  devil, 
but  rebuked  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  it  may  signify  a  created  angel, 
Dan.  X.  1  3.  Jude  9, 

MICHAL,  li-ho  has  all,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saui.     Her  father,   after  his 
deceitful  disposal  of  Merab,  her  eld- 
est sister,  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite, 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  David,   being  informed  that  Mi- 
€hal  had  a  strong  affection  to  David, 
promised  her  to  him  in   marriage ; 
but  in  order  to  ruin  him,  required  an 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Pliilistines 
as  her  dowry.     Two  hundred  were 
given,    and    Michal    was    married. 
Not  long  after,  her  fatlier  designing 
to  murder  David  in  her  house,  she 
got  notice  of  it,  and  let  him  down 
from  a   window  in  the  night,   and 
begged  him   to  escape  for  his  life. 
To  amuse  her  father's  messengers, 
she    put    an    image    and    teraphim, 
which  it  seems  she  kept  for  her  pri- 
vate idolatries,  and  laid  it  in  the  bed, 
with  a  pillow  of  goats  hair  for  the 
bolster,  and  pretended  it  was  David 
lying    sick.     When,  next  morning, 
new  messengers  came  to  apprehend 
David,  sick  as  he  was  thought  to  be, 
.  the  bed  was  searched,  and  the  trick 
discovered.      Michal   pretended  to 
her  father,  that  David  threatened  to 
kill  her  if  she  did  not  thus  assist  him 
to  make  his  escape,   ]  Sam.  xix.  1 1 
•- — 17.     Not  many  years  after,  when 
David  was  in  a  state  of  exile,  Saul 
married  Michal  to  Phalti  or  Phaltiel 
the  son  of  Laish,  a  Benjamite  of  Gal- 
lim,  1  Sara.  XXV.  44.     When,  about 
eight  or  nine  years  after,  Abner  pro- 
posed to  render  David  king  of  all 
Israel,  David  required  the  restoration 
of  Michal  his  wife,  as  one  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  any  such  treaty.     Ish- 
bosheth,   her  brother,  sent  her,   on 
David's  demand.     Phalli,  her  last, 
but'  adulterous,  husband,    to   whom 
perhaps  she  had  children,  attended 


her  weeping  till  they  came  to  Bahu- 
rim,  where  Abner  ordered  him  back. 
Her  upbraiding  of  David  with  his 
joyful  attendance  of  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  if  too  base  for  one  of  his 
station,  was  divinely  punished  with 
her  perpetual  barrenness ;  but  it 
seems  she  took  and  educated  the  five 
children  which  her  sister  Merab  bore 
to  Adriel :  or  Michal  is  put  for  the 
sister  of  Michal,  2  Sam.  iii.  12—16. 
and  vi.  16 — 23,  and  xxi.  8,  9. 

MICHMASH,  he  that  strikes,  or 
poor  who  is  iakeii  axvay,  a  city  of  the 
Benjamites,  about  nine  miles  north- 
east of  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  four 
south-east  of  Bethel.  Here  the  huge 
host  of  the  Philistines  encamped; 
and  near  to  it  was  a  high  rock,  with 
two  sharp  sides,  or  two  sharp  rocks, 
viz.  Seneh  and  Bozez,  the  one  front- 
ing Michmash  on  the  north,  and  the 
other  Gibea  on  the  south  ;  one  of 
which  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bear- 
er climbed  up,  and  began  the  rout  of 
the  Philistine's  army  :  here  too  was  a 
strait  passage,  I  Sam.  xiii.  5,  23.  and 
xiv.  1  —  16.  Here  Sennacherib  laid 
up  his  heavy  carriages  and  provision, 
^nd  perhaps  mustered  his  army,  when 
he  invaded  Judea,  Isa.  x.  28.  Mich- 
mash was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity, 
Neh-  xi.  31.  and  was  a  village  of 
some  note  about  A.  D.  400. 

MIDIAN,  judgment,  habit,  cover- 
ing, the  4th  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
turah,  and  father  of  tlie  Midianites, 
who  inhabited  tlie  land  of  Midian, 
Gen.  XXV.  2.  In  scripture,  two  dif- 
ferent places  are  represented  as  the 
land  of  Midian,  the  one  about  the 
north-east  point  of  the  Red  sea, 
where  Abulfeda  places  the  city  of 
Midian  or  Madian,  and  where  Jethro 
dwelt.  These  western  or  southern 
Midianites  were  also  called  Cushites, 
because  they  dwelt  in  the  country 
originally  pertaining  to  Cush.  They 
retained  the  true  religion,  when  it 
seems  to  have  been  lost  by  the  east- 
ern or  northern  INlidianites,  Exod.  ii. 
Numb.xii.  I.  The  northern  Midian- 
ites dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  were  neighbours  to  the 
Moabites,    The  Midianites  consist- 
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eJ  of  five  principal  tribes,  descended 
from  Epliali,  Epher,  Hanoch,  Abi- 
dah,  and  Eldaah,  each  of  which  seem 
to  have  had  their  own  kings.    Very 
early  the  Midianites  applied  them- 
selves to  traffic,  particularly  to  Egypt, 
in  spices,  balm,  and  the  like ;  some 
oFthem  were  concerned  in  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt ; 
and,  it  seems,  some  ages  after,  tliey 
had  a  war  with  the  Edomitos  under 
king  Hadad,  Genesis  xxv.  2,  4-.  and 
xxxvii.  28,  36.  and  xxxvi.  35.    The 
Midianites  were  mightily  alarmed  at 
the  Hebrews'  passage  through  the 
Ked   sea,    and    the    marvellous  ap- 
pearances on  Sinai,  and  in  the  wil- 
derness,   Heb.  iii.  7.      Possibly  the 
most  of  the  southern  Midianites  re- 
moved from  the  Red  sea  on  that  oc- 
casion, and   settled   with  their  bre- 
thren on  the  borders  of  Moab.     It 
seems  Sihon  had   conquerred   their 
country  ;  for  their  five  kings  are  call- 
ed dukes  of  Sihon,  Joshua  xiii.  21. 
Some  of  the  elders  ot  Midian  attend- 
ed those  of  Moab,  to  bring  Balaam 
to  curse  Israel.     By   his  advice,  a 
multitude  of  the  Midianitish  women 
poured  themselves  into  the  Hebrew 
camp,  which  was  at  AbeLshittim,  on 
their  north  border,  and  enticed  the 
Hebrews  to  whoredom  and  idolatry. 
This    brought    a    plague    from    the 
Lord  upon    the  Hebrews,  in  which 
24,000  were  cut  off.     To  revenge 
this  the  Lord  directed  Moses  to  send 
12,000  Hebrews  into  the  country  of 
Midian,  and  cut  o*f  every  body  they 
could  find,  virgins  excepted.     The 
Hebrews    did   so,    and    killed   Evi, 
Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  ;ukI  ileba,  kings 
of  Midian,    together  with   Balaam, 
and  multitudes  more.     They  burnt 
their  cities,  and  carried  off  a  rich 
booty:  32,000  virgins,  675,000 sheep, 
72,000  beeves,    and   61,000  asses, 
which  were  equally  divided  betwixt 
the  12,000  warriors  and  the  rest  of 
the  Hebrews.     The  jOth  part  of  the 
congregation's  half,    and  the  .5C)0lli 
part  of  the  warriors'  half,  was  assign- 
ed to  the  Lord,  Num.  xxii.  and  xxv. 
and  xxxi.  Josh.  xiii.     Some  ages  af- 
ter, U;e  Miditinites,  who  Imd  escap'^d 


this  destruction,  were  mightily  in- 
creased, and  for  seven  years  griev- 
ously oppressed  the  Hebrews;  but 
were  at  last  miraculously  routed  by 
Gideon,  and  their  kings  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  Zebah  and  Zalmunnah,  with 
about  135,000,  fell  by  the  sword, 
Judg.  vi.  and  vii.  and  viii.  Isa.  ix.  4. 
and  X.  26.  Psal.lxxxiii.  i>-12.  The 
small  remains  of  the  Midianites  seem 
to  have  incorporated  with  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Arabians.  Some  of  iheir 
descendants,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
their  country,  did,  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  shall  in  the  millennium,  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  Isa.  Ix.  6. 

MIDST,  (1.)  In  the  inmost  part, 
which  is  equally  distant  from  both 
extremities.  Numb.  xxxv.  5.  Ezek. 
xlviii.  15.  (2.)  Among,  Deut.  xviii, 
15.  Mark  X.  16.  (3.)  The  thickest 
dirong,  Luke  iv.  30.  (4.)  The  most 
convenient  place,  Deut.  xix.  2.  God 
walked  in  the  jiiidst  of  the  Hebrew- 
camp;  his  tabernacle  was  settled 
and  carried  about  in  the  midst  of 
them,  Deut.  xxiii.  14.  He  is  in  the 
7nidsi  of  his  church,  and  Jesus  in  the 
midsi oi' the  golden  candlesticks:  he 
is  among  them  by  his  ordinances; 
he  is  in  their  heart  by  faith,  and  is 
always  near  to,  present  with,  ajid 
ready  to  help,  the  churches,  and 
tlieir  true  members,  Zeph.  iii.  17. 
Rev.  I.  13.  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne :  he  is  the  middle  Person 
in  the  adorable  Trinity :  he  is  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  men  :  he 
is  graciously  accessible  by  all  sinners 
that  come  to  him,  or  are  worshippers 
of  him,  and  is  infallibly  established 
in  his  glory  and  exaltation.  Rev.  vii, 
17. 

MIGDOL,  a  toiver,  or  Magdo- 
LUM,  a  place  near  the  north-west 
point  of  the  Red  sea,  and  not  far 
from  Sin.  On  the  east  or  south-ea'-t 
of  it,  tlie  Hebrev/s  encamped,  before 
they  passed  througli  the  sea,  Exod. 
xiv.  2.  Here  Johanan,  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  his  rebellious  Jews, 
look  up  tlieir  residence,  Jer.  xliv.  1. 
'i'hc  ravage  of  Egypt  from  Migdol 
to  Syene,  imported  a  ravage  of  the 
whole   coualry,    by   tiia   Clialdear.s 
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and  Persians  in  their  turn,  Ezek.  I 
xxix.  10.  ] 

MIGHTILY,  (I.)  Greatly,  Deut. 
v'u'J.  (2.)  With  great  force.  Rev. 
xviii.  2. 

MIGHTY,  (I.)  Of  great  power 
and  activity,  Jer.  ix.  23.  (2.)  Very 
great  and  aggravated,  Amos  v,  12.  » 

MILCOM.     SeeMoLECH. 

MILDEW,  a  faity  juice  which 
falls  on  grass,  corns,  and  leaves,  in 
the  ibrm  of  dew,  and  when  dried  on 
them  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  hinders 
their  spreading  themselves ;  but 
they  shrink,  and  soon  wither.  Shak- 
ing off  the  loaves,  corns  or  grass, 
just  after  it  falls,  before  it  be  dried, 
may  do  some  good;  but  the  only  ef- 
fectual cure  is  wind,  and  rain  quick- 
ly after,  which  at  once  wash  and 
shake  it  oft",  Deut.  xxviii.  22.  Amos 
iv.  9.  Hag.ii.  17. 

MILE.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
had  no  miles,  flirlongs,  or  feet,  in 
their  reckoning  of  measure,  but  mea- 
sured by  cubits,  reeds,  and  lines, 
Ezek.  xl.  to  xlviii.  The  Greeks  mea- 
sured by  stadia  or  furlongs;  the 
Romans  measured  by  luiles,  each  of 
which  was  equal  to  eight  of  the 
Greek  furlongs,  and  contained  5000 
feet.  The  miles  of  the  modern  na- 
tions are  very  different.  Reckoning 
by  the  Roman  or  Rhinland  foot, 
which  is  very  near  four  tenth-parts 
of  an  inch  less  than  ours,  or  is  to  ours 
as  967  is  to  1000,  the  Russian  mile 
consists  of  .'i750  feet,  the  Italian  of 
5000,  the  English  of  5454,  the  Scotch 
of  6130,  the  French  mile,  or  league, 
of  15,750;  the  n)ile  of  Burgundy,  of 
18,000;  the  Lithuanian,  of  1S,500; 
the  Persian  mile,  or  parasanga,  of 
18,750;  the  Polish  mile,  of  19,850; 
the  Flandrian,  of  20,000;  the  Ger- 
man, of  20,000,  22,500,  or  25,000; 
the  Spanish,  of  21,270;  the  Dutch, 
of  24,000;  the  Egyptian,  of  25,000 
feet.  —  We  may  observe,  that  the 
Italian  mile  contains  but  4835  Eng- 
lish feet;  tiie  English  mile,  5280; 
the  Scottish,  of  5920.  Travellers 
into  the  east  often  <:ount  their  way 
by  hours,  one  of  which  is  about  a 
i'xench -league,  or  ruLlier  less. 


MILETUS,  red,  scarlet,  or  Miife- 
TuM,  a  sea-port  city  of  Caria  in  Les- 
ser Asia,  and  capital  city  of  both 
Caria  and  Ionia.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Miletus,  the  son  of  the 
idol  god  Apollo.  Here  were  four 
harbours,  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  ' 
Persian  fleet.  Here  was  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Apollo.  Here  Thales 
and  Anaximenes,  the  famed  philo-  • 
sophers,  were  born,  and  Timotheus 
the  famous  musician.  The  place  was 
also  famed  for  its  milote,  or  milate, 
a  soft  kind  of  wool,  of  which  they 
made  fine  carpets.  The  Milesians 
had  anciently  kings  of  their  own. 
The  Persians  ruined  their  city,  and 
transplanted  the  inhabitants.  They 
returned,  and  rebuilt  it;  but  were 
quickly  made  slaves  by  the  Persians. 
When  they  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  they 
were  kindly  used.  They  anciently 
sent  out  colonies  to  Spain  and  other 
places,  some  think  even  to  Ireland. 
It  lay  about  36  miles  south-west  of 
Ephesus ;  and  here,  Paul  sent  for 
and  gave  solemn  charges  to  the  el- 
ders of  that  church.  Acts  xx.  15  to 
38.  For  about  300  years  after  Christ, 
we  find  no  marks  of  a  church  at  Mi- 
letus ;  but  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera, 
there  were  bishops  in  this  place. 
Since  the  Saracens  ravaged  these 
parts,  it  has  gone  to  ruin,  so  that  no- 
thing is  now  to  be  seen  but  rubbish, 
and  a  few  cottages  for  shepherds. 

MILK,  is  a  wel!  known  substance 
in  the  dugs  of  females  for  the  nou- 
risliment  of  their  young,  and  has 
sometimes  been  produced  in  males. 
It  consists  of  three  different  substan- 
ces, whence  butter,  cheese,  and 
whey,  are  formed.  To  the  corrup- 
tion of  milk  in  tha  stomachs  of  in- 
fants, are  owing  most  of  their  dis- 
eases. The  milk  of  goats,  asses, 
mares,  and  cows,  is  often  used  as  a 
medicine  in  consumptive  cases :  but 
where  the  juices  of  the  stomach  arO' 
sharp  and  acid,  milk  is  readily  turn- 
ed into  curd,  and  hurts  the  health. 
A  land  flowing  with  milk  arid  honey, 
is  one  abounding  with  these  aDdolliur 
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delightful  provision.  Josh.  v.  6.  To 
miik  are  compared,  (I.)  The  soul- 
nourishing,  restoring,  and  comfort- 
ing, blessings  of  redemption,  Isa.Iv. 
1.  (2.)  The  pure  word  of  God,  es- 
pecially the  more  easy  and  plain 
truths  of  the  gospel,  whereby  the 
saints,  even  in  their  spiritual  infan- 
cy and  weakness,  are  delighted,  nou- 
rished, and  restored,  1  Pet.  ii.  1 . 

MILL,  MiLSTONE.   See  Grind. 

MILLET,  in  the  Linnaean  system 
of  botany,  is  a  species  of  panicum, 
with  the  vaginae  of  the  leaves  hoary. 
The  genericaJ  characters  of  this  plant 
are  as  follows :  The  pannic  is  a  genus 
of  the  triandriadigynia  class  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  composed  of 
two  sharp-pointed  valves,  and  in- 
closes the  seed,  which  is  single  and 
roundish,  but  somewhat  flatted.  E- 
zekiel,  iv.  9.  receives  an  order  from 
the  Lord,  to  make  himself  bread  with 
a  mixture  of  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
lentils,  and  millet.  The  Hebrew 
word  used  for  ?nillet  here  is  in~I  Do- 
chan.  The  Septuagint  render  this 
word  KEy;{;poy,  which  signifies  millet: 
but  then  they  also  render  the  Hebrew 
word  ]DDJ  nUvian,  Ksyxpov,  or  vtillet; 
Isa.  xxviii.  25.  and  in  this  transla- 
tion are  followed  by  the  vuIgate,  and 
several  other  interpreters.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  signification  of  this  last 
word  nisma?i  is  doubtful.  Some  ren- 
der it  spelt,  or  fitches  or  vetches,  others 
make  an  adjective  of  it,  which  thcj 
join  to  the  barley,  as  our  translators 
have  done,  by  rendering  it  the  ap' 
pointed  barlej/;  and  M-  Le  Clerc  trans- 
lates it  hordeum  signatum.  The  word 
^isnian  is  no  where  else  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  but  in  this  place;  nor 
is  Duchan  to  be  read  any  wliere  else 
but  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already 
cited. 

MILLO,  fulness,  plenitude,  reple- 
tton,  a  noted  person,  or  a  place  near 
Shechem,  whose  family  or  inhabit- 
ants assisted  theShechemites  in  mak- 
ing Abimelech  king,  and  were  ruin- 
ed by  him  at  last,  Judg.  ix.  6,  20. 
(2.)  A  place  in  Jerusalem,  adjacent 
to  tl^e  city  of  David;  but  whether  it 
was  a  citadQl  between  the  city  ©f 
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David  and  Old  Jebus,  or  if  it  was  the 
filling  up  of  the  valley  between  the 
two,  we  know  not.  David  began  to 
build  about  Millo,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  place  to  Joab,  2  Sam. 
V.  9.  1  Chron.  xi.  8.  At  great  ex- 
pence,  Solomon  carried  on  the  build- 
ings of  Millo;  and  perhaps  here  was 
erected  the  palace  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  This  building  occasioned 
some  disgust  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24.  and  xi, 
27.  King  Joash  was  murdered  in 
the  house  of  Millo,  in  the  going  down 
to  the  Silla,  or  causey  that  Jed  to  the 
palace,  2  Kings  xii.  ^0. 

MILLION,  a  thousand  thousand. 
Gen.  xxiv.  60. 

MINCE,  to  walk  nicely  by  short 
steps,  Isa.  iii.  16. 

MIND,  properly  signifies  the  con» 
ceiving,  judging,  and  reasoning,- 
power  of  the  souj ;  but  it  is  also  put 
for  (1.)  The  heart,  or  soul  in  general. 
Gen.  xxvi.  35.  (2.)  The  will  and 
affections ;  and  hence  we  read  of 
readiness  of  viind,  1  Peter  v.  2. 
Acts  xvii.  11.  (3.)  The  memory, 
which  retains  what  passes  in,  or  is 
adverted  to,  by  our  understanding, 
Psal.  xxxi.  12.  isa.  xlvi.  8.  (4.)  The 
principle  of  grace  in  the  soul,  which 
rules  the  understanding,  and  other 
powers  thereof,  Rom.  vii.  23,  25. 
(5.)  The  thoughts  and  sentiments 
formed  in  the  understanding,  Judg. 
xix.  30.  Isa.  xxvi.  3.  God  is  o{  one 
mind,  his  thoughts  and  purposes  are 
ever  the  same.  Job  xxiii.  13.  None 
knows  his  mind;  that  is,  his  purposes 
are  unsearchable  to  creatures,  Rom. 
xi.  34.  What  carnal  man  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  his  counsels, 
and  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
that  lie  may  instruct  the  spiritual  man  ? 
but  spiritual  men  have  the  vdnd  of 
Christ,  are  experimentally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel, 
1  Cor,  ii.  16.  To  have  the  same  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  to  have  the 
like  views  of  created  enjoyments, 
the  like  humility  and  lowlinessof  dis- 
position, and  the  like  inclination  to 
suffer  rather  than  sin,  the  like  love 
to  souls,  and  the  like  oontentment  to 
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obtain  glory  through  suffering,  Phil. 
ii.  5.     A  spiritual  mind,  is  one  that 
is  renewed  hy  the  Holy  Ghost  dwell- 
ing in  it,   and  which  chiefly  thinks 
of^  and  delights  in,  divine  and  spiri- 
tual things,  Rom.  viii.  6.      A  sound 
wind,  is  one  endued  with  thfe  saving 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the 
things  which  concern  our  everlasting 
peace,   1  Tim.  i.  7.      A  pure  mind, 
is  one  cleansed  by  theblood  of  Christ, 
and  filled  with  his  Spirit  and  grace, 
C  Pet.  iii.  1.     A  f ervent  77iind,  or  rea- 
dy mind,  is  one  filled  with  strong  and 
lively  affection,  1  Pet.  V.  2.     A  sober 
mind,  is  one  humble,  and  averse  to 
all  vanity  or  intemperance.  Tit.  ii.  6. 
A  right  mind,  is  one  capable  of  exer- 
cising reason  without  any  delirium, 
Mark  v .  1 5 .    To  have  the  same  nmid, 
or  be  of  one  ?nind,  is  to  agree  in  sen- 
timent and  affection,    1  Pet.  iii.  8. 
Eom.xii,  16.   1  Cor.  i.  10.    A  feeble 
viind,  is  one  of  small  understanding, 
and  ready  to  despond  at  every  hard- 
ship felt  or  feared,   1  Thess.  v.  14. 
A  canud,  Jleshly,  or  defiled  ?nind,  is 
one  wherein  sin  reigns,  and  attaches 
it  to  vile  and  earthly  thoughts,  de- 
sires, and  delights,  Rom.  viii.  7.  Col. 
ii.  18.   Tit.  i.  15.     A  corrupt  jjiind, 
is  one  full  of  errors  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions, 2  Tim.  iii.  8.     A  double  mind, 
is  one  inconstant,  and  even  self-in- 
consistent in  thoughts,   sentiments, 
and  appearances,    James  i.  8.      A 
high  mind,  is  one  proud  and  self-con- 
ceited,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.      Areprobate 
viind,  is  one  given  up  of  God,  to  en- 
tertain and  delight  in  the  most  ab- 
surd error  and  impiety,  Rom.  i.  28. 
A  wicked  mind,  is  one  full  of  malici- 
ous, or  otlier  sinful  ends  and  designs, 
Prov.  xxi.  27.     To  riiNp,  is  to  tliink 
of,  purpose,  care  for,  Rom.  xii.  \6. 
Acts  XX.  13.  Phil.  iii.  16. 
.     MiKGLE,  MIX.     God  mingled  the 
Jews* adversaries,  when  he  raised  up 
sundry  at  once,  Isa.  ix.  f  1 1 .      Plis 
viingling  the  Egyptians  with  theEgyp- 
tians,  and  iningling  a  perverse  spirit 
wrwng  ihe;n,  ipports  his  kindling  of 
civil  wars  among  them  byPsamihiti- 
chus  and  bis  eleven  rivals,  and  be- 
tween Amssis  and  Pharaoh-hophra^ 


&c.  Isa.xix.2, 14.  The^omans min- 
gled themselves  with  the  seed  of  men,  but 
did  not  cleave  to  them  :  they  dwelt 
in  the  same  countries  with  the  Goths, 
Huns,  and  other  invaders  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  they  never  had  any  hearty 
affection  for,  or  unity  of  design  with 
them,  Dan.  ii.  43.  Mingled  people, 
are  such  as  belonged  to  different 
tribes  in  their  original,  Jer.  xxv.  20, 
24.  and  1.  37.  Ezek.xsx.  5.  The 
mixed  jnultitude  that  attended  the 
Hebrews  in  their  departure  from  E- 
gypt,  were  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Lybi- 
ans,  &c.  They  first  tempted  the  He- 
brews to  despise  the  manna.  Numb. 
xi.  4.  They  generally  either  died  in 
the  wilderness,  returned  to  Egypt, 
or  settled  in  Arabia.  The  mixed 
multitude  which  Nehemiah  separated 
from  the  Jews,  were  the  Philistines, 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  others 
who  had  come  and  intermarried  a- 

mong  them,  Neh.xiii.  3. God^s 

word  is  mixed  with  faith,  when  by 
faith  it  is  received  into  the  heart, 
Heb.  iv.  2.  God's  cup  of  wrath  is 
fidl  of  mixture ;  like  strong  wine,  his 
wrath  is  most  powerful  and  pene- 
trating, and  comprehends  judgments 
unnumbered.  Psalm  Ixxv.  8.  It  is 
without  mixture,  when  no  mercy  or 
comfort  is  mingled  with  it.  Rev; 
xiv.  10. 

To  MINISTER,  (I.)  To  serve, 
Exod.  xxviii.  1,  4,  41,  43.  (2.)  To 
execute  an  office,  Deut.xviii.  5.  (3.) 
To  give  charitable  supply.  Matt, 
xxv.  41,  (4.)  To  effect,  produce, 
Eph.  iv.  29. 

MiNisTETx,  one  who  attends  upon 
and  serves  another,  Exod.  xxiv.  13. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Minister  of  the 
circumcision,  as  he  exercised  his 
public  ministry  almost  solely  among 
the  Jews,  Rom.xv.  8.  He  is  called 
the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  trtie 
tqbernable:  he  exercised  his  office  in 
his  holy  human  nature  ;  and  in  hea- 
ven he  still  executes  it,  interceding 
for  us,  and  pouring  down  blessings 
on  14s,  Heb.  viii.  2.  Angels  are  God's 
ministers;  they  attend  his  throne,  are 
always  ready  to  execute  his  com- 
mandijients,  and  to  help  and  coinfort 
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his  people,  Psal.  civ.  4.  and  they 
are  called  minisierin^  spirits  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation,  as  they  instruct, 
direct,  guard,  provide  for,  comfort, 
or  deliver  them,  as  God  appoints,Heb. 
i.  14.  Apostles,  evangelists,  pastors, 
or  teachers,  areniinisters;  they  attend 
the  service  of  God  and  his  church, 
and  did,  or  do,  faithfully  and  wisely 
dispense  Christ's  w^ord,  sacraments, 
and  censures,  to  his  people,  1  Cor. 
iv.  1.  Magistrates  are  God's  minis- 
ters; their  office  is  to  serve  him  and 
their  country,  in  promoting  true  re- 
ligion, punishing  evil  doers,  and  in 
protecting  and  encouraging  such  as 
do  well,  Rom.  xiii,  4,  6.  A  mimster 
of  sin,  is  one  who  encourages  and 
assists  in  committing  of  sin.  Gal.  ii. 
17. 

Ministry,  (1.)  The  office  of  a 
minister  in  the  church.  Acts  i.  17. 
(2.)  The  discharge  of  such  an  office, 
Hos,  xii.  10.  (3.)  The  service  be- 
longing to  deacons,  Rom.  xii.  7. — 
The  ministry  of  reconciliation,  is  ei- 
their  the  gospel  itself,  which  declares, 
offers,  and  effectuates,  peace  be- 
tween God  and  men,  or  the  office  of 
preaching  it,  2  Cor.  v.  8. 

Ministration,  (1.)  Service  in 
the  work  of  any  minister,  Lukei.  23. 
(2.)  Distribution  of  alms.  Acts  vi.  1. 
'2  Cor.  ix.  13.  The  law  of  Moses 
was  the  jninistratioti  of  death  and  con- 
de?/ination.  It  convinced  men  of  their 
being  guilty  of  death  spiritual,  and 
condemned  them  to  death  eternal ; 
and,  for  many  of  the  breaches  of  it, 
did  God  require  men  to  be  cut  off  by 
a  temporal  and  violent  death.  The 
gospel  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spi- 
rit that  giveth  life:  it  proceeds  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  confirmed  and 
applied  by  him,  and  by  means  of  it 
he  conveys  life,  and  all  spiritual  be- 
nefits, to  the  souls  of  men,  2  Cor. 
iii.  7,  8. 

MINSTREL,  a  musician ;  one  who 
plays  upon  instruments.  Perhaps 
the  minstrel  which  Elisha  called  for, 
to  allay  his  ruffled  spirit  with  a  tune, 
might  be  one  of  the  singers  of  the 
temple,  who  played  to  him  one  of 
David's  Psalms,  2  Kings  iii.  15.- 


From  minstrels  playing  at  the  death 
of  Jairus's  daughter,  it  seems  that  the 
Jews  had  introduced  the  heathenish 
custom  of  diverting  themselves  on 
occasion  of  mortality ;  and  which 
still  appears  in  our  foolish  light- 
wakes  and  revelling  dirges,  invent- 
ed no  doubt  by  Satan,  to  prevent  all 
serious  thoughts  of,  or  concern  about, 
death,  that  might  then  be  excited. 
Matt.  ix.  23. 

MINNI,  nu?nbered,  an  ancient 
kingdom,  whose  king  and  troops  as- 
sisted the  Medes  and  Persians  to  de- 
stroy Babylon.  Probably  it  was  the 
same  with  Minias,  Jer.  li.  27. 

MINNITH,  counted,  prepared,  a 
city  about  four  miles  from  Heshbon, 
on  the  road  to  Rabbah.  In  the  days 
of  Jephthah,  Minnith  pertained  to 
the  Ammonites,  and  to  this  place 
Jephthah  pursued  them,  Judg.  xi. 
^i.  It  was  famed  for  its  fine  wheat, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  17. 

MINT,  a  well  known  herb.  Its 
flower  is  a  single  leaf,  and  its  seeds 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  It  ge- 
nerally yields  three  crops  a-year: 
and  is  very  useful  for  the  cure  of  the 
head  and  stomach.  Its  water,  its 
oil,  and  decoction,  are  well  known. 
Tournefort  mentions  23  kinds  of 
mint.  If  mint  grow  in  a  glass,  and 
a  glass  of  salt  water  be  set  near  it, 
it  will  contract  a  saltishness;  or  if  a 
glass  full  of  ink  be  set  near  it,  it  will 
become  blackish,  and  taste  of  cop- 
peras; or  if  a  little  of  the  decoction 
of  garlic  seeds  be  put  into  the  water 
in  which  mint  grows,  it  will  quickly 
wither,  and  have  the  taste  of  garlic. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

MIRACLE,  an  effect  above  hu- 
man  or  natural  power.  To  pretend 
that  there  can  be  no  miracles,  as  the 
laws  of  nature  are  fixed  by  the  di- 
vine will,  and  so  veri/  good,  is  wick- 
edly and  blasphemously  to  chain 
down  the  Almighty  as  a  slave  ta  the 
order  of  second  causes.  To  pretend 
that  no  miracles  ought  to  be  credited, 
because  they  are  contrary  to  tlie  com- 
mon observation  of  mankind,  is  stu- 
pid in  a  superlative  degr«;e.  If  mi- 
racles were  not  contrary  to  the  com- 
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ifiGTi  observation   of  mankindj  they 
could  be  no  miracles  at  all,  nor  have 
any  effect  as  such.     The  negative 
testimony  of  millions  unnumbered  as 
to  an  event  which  they  are  allowed 
to  be  absent  from  the  place  of  at  the 
time  of  its  happening,  is  of  no  force 
at  all.     Miracles  are  never  a  whit 
more  real  discoveries  of  the  power 
of  God,  than  the  common  preserva- 
tion and  government  of  things ;  but 
are  an  exertion'of  his  power  in  an 
uncommon    manner,   to   alarm    the 
world,  and  answer  some  important 
end.     All  things  that  are  done  in  the 
world,  are  done  either  immediately 
by  God  himself,   or  by  created  in- 
telligent beings;  matter   not  being 
at  all  capable  of  any  laws  or  powers 
whatsoever :  so  that  all  those  things 
tvhich  we  say  are  the  effects  of  the 
natural  power  of  matter,  and  laws  of 
Oiotion,  are  properly  the  effects   of 
God  acting  upon  matter  continually, 
and  every  moment,  either  immeai- 
ately  by  himself,  or   mediately    by 
some  created  intelligent  being.      As 
we  are  not   capable  to  understand 
how  far  the  power  of  second  causes 
may  go,  or  the  power  of  evil  angels 
may  extend,  God  has  not  allowed  us 
to  rest  the  proof  of  revelation  upon 
iftiracles  alone,  but  to  examine  also 
the  doctrine  confirmed  thereby,  whe- 
ther it  be  worthy  of  God.     Nor  are 
the  miracles  whereby  he  has  con- 
firmed the  mission  of  the  principal 
publishers  of  his  revelation,  a  few, 
or  any  way  doubtful,  but  multitudes, 
all  of  the  uncontrouled  kind,  neither 
wrought  to  confirm  any  thing  trifling 
or  base,  nor  contradicted  by  a  supe- 
rior power ;  and  most  of  them  in  the 
openest  manner,  before  friends  and 
foes.     Many  of  them  were  often  re- 
peated :  they  concurred  to  establish 
a  system  of  religion  honourable  to 
God,  and  ui>speakably  useful  to  men, 
calculated  to  render  them  happy  in 
this  and  in  a  future  state.     Nor  did 
the  workers  thereof  shew  any  proud 
boasting  t)f  these  wondrous  exploits. 
The  miracles  pretended  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Apollonius  and  Vespa- 
pasian,  were  neither  evidently  su- 


perior to  the  power  6f  second  causes, 
nor  have  we  any  proper  evidence  of 
the  facts,  but  the  mere  report  of  zeal- 
ous  partizans,   or  flatterers*      The 
miracles  pretended  by  the  Papists, 
either  relate  to  trifles  unworthy  of 
the  divine  interposal,  or  they  have? 
been  wrought  before  persons  drown- 
ed in  gross  ignorance,  and  incapablei 
to  try  them,   or  before  persons  re-' 
solved   at  any  rate  to  believe  them. 
Nothing  of  the  delusive  kind  ever 
exceeded  the  exploits  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians :  but  the  miracles  of 
Moses    controuled   them :    his  rod, 
when  turned  into  a  serpent,  swallow- 
ed up  their  rods,  which  were  trans* 
formed  in  like  manner.  He  produced 
many    miraculous    plagues,    which 
they  could  not.     Our  Saviour's  mi- 
racles were  transcendant  in  their  na- 
ture, benevolent  in  their  tendency, 
divine  in  the  manner,   by  a  touch 
or  a  wprd;  full  in  their  evidence, 
before  thousands  of  friends  and  foes, 
and   correspondent  to   the   ancient 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. 
They  were  directed  to  confirm  the 
most  exalted  and  benevolent  system 
of  doctrines  and  laws,  and  the  histo- 
ry thereof  was  plain  and  simple,  and 
exposed  to  the  trial  of  his  worst  ene- 
mies ;  so  that  nothing  but  want  of  ca- 
pacity   to    examine    and    perceive 
them,  or  hearty  hatred  of  him  and 
his  way,  can  hinder  us  from  believ- 
ing them,  and  the  gospel  confirmed 
thereby.     When  the  form  of  true 
religion  is   once  established  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  need  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  miracles  for  its  confirma- 
tion; as  men  have  been  already  suf- 
ficiently alarmed  to  consider  it,  and 
the  mission  of  its   publishers  suffici- 
ently attested ;  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  true  religion,  in  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  and  ertdeavours  of 
men,  with  the  fulfilment  of  prophe- 
cies, succeeded  in  their  room.     The 
miracles  of   Moses  were  similar  to 
his  fiery  law^>  mostly  ruinous  and  de- 
structive ;  the  itnracles  of  Jesus,  like 
his  gospel,  were  almost  wholly  of  the 
benevolent  kind. 
MIRE,  (1.)  Mud,  dirt,  2  Sara. 
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xxiJ.  43.  (2.)  A  fenny  m6lst  place. 
Job  viii.  1].  Wicked  persons,  are 
likened  to  7narshes  and  miry  places; 
how  sour  and  corrupted  their  nature ! 
how  entangling  their  practice !  and 
how,  notwithstanding  the  fair  pre- 
tences they  may  have,  they  sink  to- 
wards hell !  Ezek.xlvii.  II.  Wick- 
ed courses  are  likened  to  viire  and 
dirt;  how  base  and  polluting  !  how  en- 
tangling and  sinking ;  and  how  often, 
after  an  escape  therefrom,  do  men 
return  thereto!  2  Pet.  ii.  22.  Sore 
afflictions  are  likened  to  mire,  and 
miry  day;  how  base,  contemptible, 
and  disagreeable,  in  the  view  of  a 
carnal  world,  they  render  men !  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  out  of  them,  or 
avoid  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in 
them !  Job  xxx.  19.  Psal.  Ixix.  2, 1 4. 

MIRIAM,  bitterness  of  the  sea,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  who,  at  the  desire 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  called  his 
own  mother  to  nurse  him.  It  is  said 
she  was  married  to  Hur.  She  di- 
rected the  Hebrew  women  in  their 
songs  of  praise,  after  their  safe  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  sea.  For  her 
railing  at  Moses  she  was  smitten 
with  a  leprosy,  but  cured  by  his 
prayers;  and  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Kadesh,  A.  M.  2552,  Exod.  ii. 
and  XV.  2 1 ,  22.  Numb.  xii.  and  xx.  1 , 

MIRTH.     See  Joy. 

MISCHIEF,  hurt.  Injury.  To 
conceive,  devise,  imagine,  or  have 
mischief  in  one's  heart,  and  to  prac- 
tise it,  is  to  contrive,  resolve  on,  and 
put  in  execution,  the  hurting  of 
others,  Job  xv.  35.  Psal.  xxxvi.  4. 
and  xxvii.  3.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  To 
frame  mischief  by  a  law,  is  to  enact 
Jaws  tending  to  mens'  hurt  and 
ruin,  Psal.  xciv,  20.  To  imagine 
mischief  digaXn^t  God,  is  to  contrive 
methods  of  dishonouring  him,  Hos. 
vii.  15.  Wicked  men  have  wzsc7«'e/" 
under  their  tongue,  in  their  heart, 
and  are  in  readiness  to  utter  words 
tending  to  their  own  or  others  hurt, 
Psal.  X.  7;.  They  sleep  not  except 
they  have  don^  7nischief,  and  caused 
some  to  fall ;  they  daily  hurt  some- 
body, and  are  never  more  delighted 
than  when  so  employed,  Prov.  iv.  16. 


and  vi.  18.  and  x.  23.  and  xxiv.  2« 

Their  mischief  returns  on  their  head, 
and  the  mischief  of  their  lips  consumes 
them,  when  their  purposes,  endeaT 
vours,  and  speeches,  designed  for  the 
hurt  of  others,  turn  to  their  own  ruin, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  Haman, 
Psal.  vii.  16.  andxli.9.  Mischievous, 
is  what  is  calculated  and  intended  to 
hurt  others,  Psal.  xxi.  11.  Prov. 
xxiv.  8. 

MISERY,  wretchedness,  unhap- 
piness;  and  sometimes  the  came  o^ 
it  is  so  called,  Judg.  x.  16.  Job's 
friends  were  miserable  comforters, 
who,  instead  of  comforting  and  en- 
couraging him,  greatly  added  to  his 
distress  by  their  uncharitable  speech- 
es. Job  xvi.  2.  If  the  dead  should 
not  be  raised,  gospel-ministers  and 
saints  would  be  of  all  men  the  7nosi 
miserable;  as,  through  their  endea- 
vours to  follow  and  serve  Christ, 
they  are  deprived  of  many  pleasures, 
of  this  life,  and  exposed  to  the  hatred 
and  persecution  of  men,  1  Cor.  xv, 
19. 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM,  the  burn- 
ings  of  the  waters,  was  either  hot 
baths,  or  a  glass-work,  near  Zidon, 
or  rather  hot  baths  in  the  north  of 
Giiead.  To  this  place  Joshua's  troops 
pursued  that  part  of  Jabin's  army 
that  fled  to  the  westward.  Josh.  xi.  8, 

MISS,  (1.)  To  fail  of  hitting  an 
intended  mark,  Judg.  xx.  16.  (2.) 
To  be  wanting,  1  Sam.  xxv.  15.  (3.) 
To  take  notice  of  one's  absence,  l 
Sam.  XX.  ]  8. 

MIST,  (I.)  A  moist  duskiness  of 
the  air,  that  waters  and  refreshes  the 
earth;  it  chiefly  hovers  over  hills 
and  moist  places.  Gen.  ii.  6.  (2.)  A 
dusky  blindness.  Acts  xiii.  1 1 .  Eter- 
nal misery  is  the  mist  of  darhiess; 
how  perplexing  and  uncomfortabVe  1 
and  how  impossible  to  get  out  of  it  1 
2  Pet.  ii.  17. 

MISTRESS.  Nineveh  was  a  7nis- 
tress  of  uitchcraft,  that  sold  nations 
through  her  whoredoms  and  witch- 
crafts. The  Assyrians  were  famed 
for  inchantments,  and  other  diabolic 
arts;  and  by  their  flattery,  carnal 
policy,  and  charms  of  wealth  and 
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luxury,  decoyed  nations  into  slavery 
and  idolatry,  Nah.  iii.  4. 

MISUSE,  to  contemn,  persecutCj 
murder,  2  Chron.  iii.  16'. 

MITE.  See  Farthing.  But  some 
make  the  mite  much  less  than  we 
have  there  done,  and  14  of  them  are 
reckoned  at  little  more  than  a  far- 
thing and  one  4th  of  a  farthing  of 
English  money,  Mark  xii.  16. 

MITRE.     See  Bonnet. 

MITYLEISE,  purity,  press,  the  ca- 
pital city  of  the  i<;Iand  of  Lesbos,  in 
the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  continent  of  Lesser  Asia. 
It  was  handsome  in  its  form  and 
buildings,  but  unwholesome  as  to  the 
air  when  the  south  or  soutli-west 
winds  blew.  It  was  famous  for  the 
birth  of  Pittacus  the  wise  Grecian, 
Theophanes  the  historian,  Alcseus 
the  poet,  and  Diophanes  the  rheto- 
rician. Paul  touched  here,  as  he 
sailed  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  XX.  14.  but  we  find  no  appear- 
ance of  a  Christian  church,  except 
in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  Sth  cen- 
turies. It  is  now  a  place  of  little  or 
no  consequence. 

MIX.     See  Mingle. 

MIZPAH,orMizpEH,  a  watching, 
(1.)  A  city  of  Judah,  about  18  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  large  plain. 
Josh.  XV.  38.  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Benjamites,  Josh. 
xviii.  '26.  or  perhaps  that  of  Benja- 
min was  a  different  place.  Here  the 
Hebrews  held  their  meeting  about 
the  affair  of  the  Levite's  concubine, 
who  was  basely  murdered  by  the  men 
ofGibeah,  Judg.  xx.  1.  Here  Sa- 
muel dwelt,  and  the  Hebrews,  under 
his  direction,  observed  a  solemn  fast, 
to  obtain  a  deliverance  from  the  Phi- 
listines, 1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.  Here  Saul 
■was  anointed  to  be  king,  1  Sam.  x. 
17.  Asa  built  a  great  part  of  it,  with 
the  stones  he  transported  from  Ka- 
mah,  1  Kings  xv.  '22.  Here  Geda- 
liah  dwelt,  and  for  a  short  time  ruled 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  Jer!  xl.  41. 
Ezer  and  Shallum,  rulers,  and  some 
other  inhabitants  of  this,  place,,  were 
very  active  in  repairing  the  wall  of 


Jerusalefn,  under  the  direction  of 
Nehemiah,  Neh.  iii.  7,  15,  19.  (2.) 
A  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
and  near  mount  Hermon  ;  the  place 
was  so  called,  because  here,  Jacob 
having  made  a  covenant  with  Laban, 
wished  the  Lord  might  watch  be- 
tween them,  that  the  one  might  ne- 
ver pass  it  to  hurt  the  other.  Gen. 
xxxi.  49.  Thus  far  it  seems  Joshua's 
troops  pursued  such  of  Jabin's  army 
as  fled  to  the  eastward.  Josh.  ix.  3,  8. 
Here  was  the  city  in  which  Jephthah 
dwelt,  and  where  he  mustered  his 
army  against  the  Ammonites,  Judg. 
xi.  3,  1  ],  29,  34.  Whether  this  be 
the  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  where  David 
for  a  while  sojourned,  I  cannot  cer- 
tainly say ;  but  I  rather  think  Miz- 
peh of  Moab  was  farther  south,  as  I 
know  not  how  the  Moabites  could 
have  come  by  Mizpeh  of  Gilead; 
though  otherwise  this  situation  would 
suit  very  well  with  his  being  in  the 
land  of  the  Hermonites,  and  near 
the  hill  MizAR,  which  stood  near 
Hermon,  if  it  was  not  a  part  of  it,  I 
Sam.  xxii.  3.  Psal.  xlii.  6, 

MIZ  R AIM,  tribulations,  or  Me- 
ZER,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of 
Ludim,  Anamim,  Lehabim,  Naph- 
tuhim,  Pathrusim,and  Casluhim,from 
which  last  sprung  the  Philistines, 
and  Caphtorim.  I'hese  descendants 
of  his,  and  the  tribes  called  from  their 
names,  had  no  doubt  their  original 
residence  in  Egypt;  but  some  of 
them  moved  towards  the  west ;  and 
as  Casluhim  seems  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  east  of  Egypt,  his  posterity  partly 
settled  in  the  south-west  of  Canaan. 
Some  learned  men  have  imagined 
that  these  names  ending  in  im,  a 
plural  termination  in  the  Hebrew, 
must  signify  tribes,  not  particular 
persons ;  but  we  know  not  of  suffici- 
ent reasons  to  support  this  inference. 
Gen.  X.  6,  13,  14.  The  Arabs  still 
call  Egypt  Mesr ;  and  they  called 
Memphis,  and  now  call  Grand  Cairo, 
Mfsr,  trom  Misraim. 

MNASON,,a  retneniherer,  of  whom 
mentioii  is  made  Acts  xxi.  16.  an 
ancient  disciple,  a  Jew  by  birth, 
and  converted  by  Jesus  Christ  hicv- 
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self,  and  put  into  the  rank  of  the  se- 
venty disciples.     Paul  lodged  in  his 
house  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58, 
■    MOAB,  of  the  father,  the  son  of 
Lot  by  his  eldest  daughter,  was  born 
about  the   same   time  as   Isaac,   in 
A.  M.  2108.     He  and  his  posterity 
dwelt  in  the  land  called  by  his  name, 
eastward   of    the    Dead    sea,    and 
about  the  river  Arnon,  with  the  Am- 
monites on  the  north-east,  and  the 
Midianites   on   the    south    west    of 
them.     They  expelled  the  Emims, 
and  seized  on  their  country.     They 
had  not  been  long  a  nation,  when 
they   became   idolaters,    and    wor- 
shipped  Cliemosh    and    Baal-peor, 
Numb.  xxi.  29.  and  xxv.  ],  3.     Si- 
hon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  took  from 
them  all  their  territory  northward  of 
the  river  Arnon.     Not  long  after, 
Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  was  king  of 
Moab.     He,  but  in  vain,  hired  Ba- 
laam to  curse  the  Hebrews,  who  en- 
camped on  his  borders.  Numb.  xxi. 
•i— xxiv.    To  revenge  this,  no  Moab- 
ite,  or  Ammonite  was   allowed  to 
enter  the  Hebrew  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  to  their    ]Oth  generation, 
Deut.   xxii.    3—6.     About   A.  M. 
2661,  the  Moabites  under  Eglon  re- 
duced the  Hebrews  under  their  yoke, 
and  mightily  oppressed  them  for  18 
years;   but  Ehud  killed  their  king, 
and  his  troops  killed  10,000  of  the 
most  valiant  Moabites,  and  recovered 
to  the  Hebrews  their  liberty,  Judg. 
iii. — Some  time  after,  Elimelech  and 
Iv'aomi,  on  account  of  a  famine,  left 
Canaan,  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of 
Moab;  his  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion 
married  two  Moabitish  women,  some 
say   of  the    royal   family,    Ruth    i. 
Saul  successfully  waged  war  with  the 
Moabites,    1  Sam.  xiv.  47.     When 
David  was   persecuted  by  Saul,  he 
fled  to  the  land  of  Moab,  whence 
Ruth    his    great -grandmother    had 
come,  and  committed  his  parents  to 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  ] 
Sam.  xxii.  3,  4.    Provoked  with  the 
Moabites,  perhaps  for  the  murder  of 
his   parents,  David,  about  12  years 
after,  terribly  ravaged  their  country, 
and  reduced  th^m  to  the  basest  ser- 


vitude; such  of  them,  at  least  of  the 
soldiery,  as  he  took  prisoners,  he 
caused  to  lie  or  stand  close  together, 
and,  measuring  over  them  with  lines 
to  mark  them  for  death  or  life,  he 
killed  the  half,  if  not  two  thirds  of 
them,  2  Sam.  viii.  I,  2.  Psal.  Ix.  8. 
For  about  150  years,  they  continued 
subject  to  Israel,  and  Saraph  a  Jew- 
was  one  of  their  governors,  and  one 
Ithrnah  a  Moabite  was  one  oFDavid's 
mighties,  1  Chron.  iv.  22.  and  xi. 
46.  Solomon  married  some  Moab- 
itish women,  and  established  the 
worship  of  Chemosh  their  idol  at 
Jerusalem,  .  1  Kings  xi.  1,  7,  33. 
After  the  division  of  the  Hebrew- 
kingdom,  the  Moabites  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  their  ter- 
ritories were  contiguous  to  the  Reu- 
benites;  but  after  the  death  of  Ahab, 
Mesha  their  king,  a  noted  sheep-, 
master,  refused  to  pay  his  tribute. 
This  occasioned  a  terrible  defeat  of 
the  Moabites  by  Joram,  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  his  allies,  and  a  furious 
ravage  of  their  country,  2  Kings  iii. 
Not  long  after,  or  perhaps  before, 
they  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Edomites,  Amalekites,  Ishmaelites, 
Philistines,  Ammonites,  Hagarenes, 
Ashurites,  Gebalites,  and  Tyrians, 
to  destroy  the  whole  race  of  Israel; 
but  their  army  that  came  against  Je- 
hoshaphat,  was  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, 2  Chron.  xx.  Psal.  Ixxxiii. 
Some  time  after,  the  Moabites  seem 
to  have  invaded  the  land  of  Edom, 
and  burnt  the  bones  of  the  king  of  it 
into  lime,  Amos  ii.  1.  About  the 
time  of  EUsha's  death,  straggling 
bands  of  the  Moabites,  ravaged  the 
country  of  the  ten  tribes,  2  Kings 
xiii.  20.  During  the  decline  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  after 
their  begun  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  the  Moabites  seized  on  a 
great  part  of  what  pertained  to  the 
Reubenites,  if  not  more  of  the  land 
of  Gilead.  The  Assyrians  under 
Shalmaneser,  ravaged  their  country, 
and  rendered  it  almost  desolate,  Isa. 
XV.  and  xvi.  and  xxv.  10.  Amos  ii. 
1,2.  They  however  recovered  from 
this  shock,  and  again  became  a  flou- 
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fishing  nation.  Their  principal  ci- 
ties were  Nebo,  Kirjathaim,  Kir, 
Misgab,  Heshbon,  ]\Iadraen,  Horo- 
naiin,  Ar,  Dibon,  Aroer,  Diblath,  or 
Beth-diblathaim,  Holon,  Jahazah, 
Mephaath,  Beth-gamul,  Beth-ineon, 
Kerictl.,  Bozrah,  Medeba,  Elealeb, 
Jazer,  and  Sibniah,  the  most  of  which 
had  once  pertained  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  seems  they  early  sided  with  the 
Chaldeans,  and  bands  of  them  har- 
xassed  the  Jews  under  Jehoiakim ; 
but  as  they  formed  a  league  with 
Zedekiah  tor  shaking  off  the  Chal- 
dean yoke,  Nebuchadnezzer,  about 
4  or  5  years  after  he  had  destoyed 
Jerusalem,  invaded  their  country, 
and  reduced  it  to  an  almost  desert, 
and  carried  multitudes  of  them  cap- 
tive into  his  eastern  dominions,  2 
Kings  xxiv.  2.  Jer.  xlviii.  9,  26. 
and  XXV.  21.  Ezek.  xxv.  Zeph.  ii. 
S.  I  find  no  evidence  that  ever  they 
much  recovered  from  this  overthrow. 
Some  of  their  women  were  married 
to  the  Jews,  who  had  come  back  to 
their  own  land,  and  were  put  away 
by  Nehemiah's  orders,  Neh.  xiii.  23. 
The  poor  remains  of  them  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians  and  Greeks  in 
their  turns,  and  to  the  Jews  under 
Alexander,  Janneus,  and  Herod,  and 
finally  to  the  Romans.  Long  ago 
their  name  is  lost,  as  they  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Jews  or  Arabians ; 
and  their  country  is  almost  quite  de- 
solate, and  is  not  properly  subject 
to  the  Turks,  but  to  the  wild  Arabs 
of  Hejaz,  Zeph.  ii.  8,  9,  10.  Isa. 
xxv.  JO.,  and  xi.  14.  Dan.  xi.  41. 
but  in  Isa.  xxv.  10.  Moab  may  be 
understo/od  of  the  enemies  ot  the 
(church  in  general, 

MOCK,  (1.)  To  deride,  scoff, 
laugh  at,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  16.  (2.) 
Merrily  to  make  a  jest;  so  fools 
make  a  mock  at  sin,  Prov,  xiv.  9, 
(3.)  To  deceive  one  with  words, 
Judg.  xvi.  10,  13.  (4.)  To  ravish 
or  abuse  a  woman.  Gen.  xxxix.  17. 
God  mocks  at  mens' fear,  when,  withr 
out  pity,  he  brings  his  fearful  strokes 
of  judgment  upon  them,  ProV.  i.  26. 
God  is  Tiot  mocked;  he  will  not  be 
deceived  or  jested  with.    If  men 


live  in  sin,  they  shall  certainly  h% 
for  ever  punished.  Gal,  vi.  7.  Men 
mock  God,  when,  in  words  or  beha- 
viour, they  jest  at  his  being,  his  pur- 
poses, words,  works,  ordinances,  mi- 
nisters, or  people.  Job  xiii.  9.  Win« 
is  a  mocker,  and  strong  drink  is  rag- 
ing :  it,  if  drank  to  excess,  deceives 
men,  and  renders  them  objects  of  de- 
rision, unhappy,  and  outrageous, 
Prov.  XX.  1. 

Mockers,  are  such  as  habitually 
give  themselves  to  scoff  and  jest  at 
divine  things,  and  to  beguile  men 
with  deceitful  words,  Isa.  xxviii.  22. 
Jude  18. 

MODERATE,  to  abate,  to  keep 
in  due  bounds.  To  moderate  threat' 
ening,  is  to  restrain  it  within  due 
bounds,  Eph.  v'u  f  9.  Our  modera" 
tion  should  be  known  to  all  7nen,  be» 
cause  the  Loi^d  is  at  hand :  we  should 
exercise  tenderness  towards  all  men ; 
interpret  their  words  and  behaviour 
in  the  best  sense ;  use  inferiors  with 
kindness  and  respect ;  and  bear  in- 
juries, because  the  Lord  observes  our 
conduct,  and  will  quickly  judge  us, 
and  resent  the  injuries  done  to  us, 
Phil.  iv.  5. 

MODEST,  humble,  chaste.  Afo- 
dest  apparel,  is  such  as  becomes  an 
humble,  sober,  and  modest  person, 
1  Tim.  ii.  9. 

MOISTURE,  SAP,  wetness,  Luke 
viii.  6.  My  moisture  is  turned  into 
the  drought  of  su7nmer ;  my  body  is 
parched,  and  its  natural  moisture  ex- 
hausted ;  my  soul  is  bereaved  of 
prosperity  and  comfort,  by  the  im- 
pressions and  fears  of  thy  wrath, 
Psal.  xxxii.  4. 

MOLE,  a  small  four  footed  ani- 
mal which  ferrets  in  the  earth,  hath 
its  feet  formed  for  digging ;  its  eyes 
very  small,  and  hence  believed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  blind.  It  lives  on 
roots,  toads,  and  worms;  but  that 
the  Hebrew  Tinshameth  signifies  a 
mole,  we  dare  not  atfirm,  though  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  and  the  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrases, so  interpret  it.  .Bochart 
will  have  it  a  camelion  ;  Castalio  a 
toad ;  and  others  a  weazel.  It  is 
ceitaiiv  it  was  legally  unclean,  and 
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tliat  the  same  word  is  translated  a 
swan.  Lev,  yi.  30.  with  18.  To  cast 
idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  is  to 
leave  them  to  ignorant  and  worldly 
men,  or  rather  to  throw  them  away 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  Isa.  ii.  20. 

MO  LECH,  a  king,  Moloch, 
MiLCOM,  Malcham,  the  principal 
idol  of  the  Ammonites :  he  had  the 
face  of  an  ox ;  his  hands  were  stretch- 
ed out,  as  if  ready  to  receive  pre- 
sents. He  was  hollow  within,  and 
there  the  fire  was  placed  to  heat  the 
image,  that  it  might  burn  the  offer- 
ings. There  were  seven  different 
apartments,  for  receiving  the  differ- 
ent oblations  of  meal,  turtles,  ewes, 
rams,  calves,  oxen,  and  children.  It 
is  said  the  unhappy  parent  who  of- 
fered his  child  to  Molech,  put  him 
into  the  burning  arms  of  the  idol, 
where  he  expired  amidst  terrible 
pain,  and  while  drums  beat  to  drown 
his  cries.  Whatever  some  talk  of 
causing  children  to  pass  between 
two  fires,  in  honour  of  this  idol,  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  the  actual  burning 
of  them  in  sacrifice  is  intended,  Psnl. 
cvi.  37.  Ezek.  xvi.  20.  and  xxiii. 
37,  39.  The  sacrificed  child  was 
burnt,  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing 
on  the  rest  of  the  family.  That  Mo- 
lech was  derived  from  tiie  Egypti- 
ans, and  is  the  same  as  Rephan, 
Remphan,  Chiun,  or  Serapis  and 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  bull, 
and  with  the  Anamclech  and  Adra- 
nielech,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Sepharvaim  burnt  their  children,  we 
believe;  but  whether  he  was  the 
same  with  Saturn,  to  whom  human 
sacrifices  were  offered,  or  with  Mer- 
cury, or  Mars,  or  Venus,  or  Mithra, 
or  the  Sun,  we  shall  not  now  deter- 
mine. It  is  certain,  Molech  was 
very  early  worshipped  among  the 
Ammonites :  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
crown  of  Molech,  not  of  the  Am- 
monitish  king,  that  David  took  at 
Rabbah,  and  which  weighed  a  ta- 
lent, 2  Sam.  xii.  30.  God  very  early 
prohibited  the  worship  of  Molech  to 
bis  people.  Lev-,  xviii.  2L  and  xx. 
2,  3,  4.  They,  however,  were  of- 
ten guilty  of  it :   they  carried  the 
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tabernacle  of  their  Molech,  in  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  which 
was  a  kind  of  representation  of  the 
Egyptian  Serapi*;,  Acts  vii.  43.  So- 
lomon built  a  temple  to  Molech  on 
the  mount  of  Olives,  I  Kings  xi.  7. 
Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  other  Jevvs, 
burnt  their  children  in  honour  to  this 
idol,  particularly  in  Top  HET,  2  Kings 
xvi.  3.  and  xxi.  3,  4.  Jer.  xix.  5,  6. 

MOMENT,  a  very  short  space  of 
time  in  comparison  of  eternal  dura- 
tion. God  hides  himself  from,  is 
angry  with,  and  afflicts,  his  people, 
1)111  for  a  7nomaii ,  Isa.  liv.  7,  8.  Psal. 
Kxx.  5.  2Cor.  iv.  17.  And  the  joy 
of  hypocrites  is  but  for  a  moment^ 
is  quickly  changed  into  eternal  sor- 
row. Job  XX.  5.  A  lying  tongue  is 
but /or  a  momtnt,  as  truth  will  quick- 
ly be  discovered,  to  the  liar's  siiame, 
Prov.  xii.  19. 

MONEY.  The  most  ancient  me- 
thod of  trade  was  by  barter,  exchang- 
ing one  thing  for  another:  in  after 
times,  the  more  precious  metals  were 
used  as  the  price  in  merchandise. 
The  gold  and  silver,  however,  were 
long  weighed,  not  coined.  Abra- 
ham iveiglied  the  four  hundred  she- 
kels which  he  gave  for  his  burying- 
place.  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.  Joseph 
was  sold  for  20  shpkels  weight  of  sit- 
ver,  and  his  brethren  carried  back 
to  Egypt  the  same  iveitrht  of  money 
that  had  been  returned  in  their  sacks. 
Gen.  xxxvii.  28.  andxliii.  21.  Je- 
remiah iveighcd  the  seventeen  she- 
kels of  silver  which  he  gave  for  his 
cousin's  field,  Jer.  xxxii.  10.  She- 
kels and  talents  whereby  money  was 
estimated,  were  weights,  not  coins, 
2  Sam.  xii  30.  and  xiv.  26.  ^ye  are 
not  certain  of  any  coined  money  in 
the  world  till  about  A.  M.  3460, 
when  Crsesus  king  of  Lydia  coined 
his  CraE;si,  and  Darius  the  Mede  his 
Darics,  or  Darkmons.  Nor  do  we 
know  of  the  Jews  coining  any  till 
about  400  years  after,  when  Anti- 
ochus  Sidetes  gave  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee  a  privilege  for  that  purpose. 
The  Romans  began  to  coin  silver  a- 
bout  A.  M.  3735,  and  gold  in  A.M. 
3197.     The   ancient  Britons  used 
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rings  or  plates  of  iron  for  money. 
The  Lacedemonians  used  bars  of 
iron.  Anciently^  and  in  straitened 
circumstances,  leather,  wood,  paste- 
board, &c.  have  been  coined  for  mo- 
ney. To  this  day,  the  Chinese  do 
not  coin,   but  cut  and  weigh  their 


gold  and  silver  for  trade:  and  in 
some  nations,  they  trade  with  shells 
and  fruits  insteadof  money.— Christ's 
blessings  are  without  money  and  with" 
out  price;  altogether  free,  neither 
price,  nor  promise  of  price,  being 
required  from  us,  Isa.  Iv.  1 . 


The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Coins, 
Lepton  or  mite  —  —  — 

Chalcos  —    .  —  —  — 

Dichalcos  *^        '        _„  .^ 

Hemiobolion  —  — 


14 


28 


56 


112 


224- 


336 


16 


32 


48 


672 


96 


1324  192 


1655  240 


16 


24 


48 


96 


24 


120 


48 


60 


Obolos  —  —  — 


Diobolon  — 


Tetrobolon 


Drachme        — 

2  Didrachmon     [Stater 

-l-l 
4l2  |Tetradrachmon 

-l-l-l 

5 1 241  IjPentadrachm. 


s. 
0 

d. 
0 

OtVi 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

^■^ 

0 

0 

2A 

0 

1 

H 

0 

2 

24 

0 

5 

o| 

0 

7 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

0 

3 

2 

3 

^"ofe,  1.  Of  these,  the  Drachm,  Didrachm,  &c.  were  of  silver;  the  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  of  brass ;  the  other  parts,  as  Tridrachm,  Triobolus, 
&c.  were  sometimes  coined. 

Note,  2.  I  have  supposed,  with  the  generality  of  Authors,  that  the  Drach- 
ma and  Denarius  were  equal,  thoijgh  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
Drachma  was  somewhat  the  weightier. 


The  Grecian  Gold  Coin  was. 

The  golden  Stater,  weighing  two  Attic  Drachms,  or  half") 
of  the  silver  Stater,  and  exchanging  usually  for  25  At-  > 
tic  Drachms  of  silver,  in  our  money  j 

Accojrding  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  silver 

There  was  likewise  the  Stater  Cy^icenus,  exchanging  for  1 
28  Attic  Drachms,  or  ^3 

Stater  Philippicus,  and  Stater  Alexandrinus,  of  the  same 
value. 

Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Josephus,  worth  50  Attic  1 
Drachms,  or  -  »  ^  ,  \ 

Jfeter  Cresius,  of  the  same  value. 


d. 


0 

16 

H 

1 

0 

9 

0 

18 

1 

J     12     S| 
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The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Ro?nan  Coins. 

Teruncius            — .                -_                  — .  _ 

Sembella          —                —                —  —  0 

Libella,  As        —                —  —  0 

Sestertius              —  '  —  1 

QuinoriuSj  Victoriatus  — •  3 


10 


20 


40 


10 
20 


10 


d.   q. 

n     D-llL. 

H 

31 


2  Denarius 


—  —         7     3 


Note,  Of  these  the  Danarius,  Victoriatus,  Sestertius,  and  sometimes  the  As, 

were  of  silver  ;  the  rest  of  brass. 
There  were  sometimes  also  coined,  of  brass,  the  Triens,  Sextans,  Uncia, 

Sextula,  and  Dupondius. 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  Aureus,  which  weighed  generally  double 
the  Denarius. 


The  Aureus,  according  to  the  first  proportion  of  coinage, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3.  was  worth 

According  to  the  proportion  that  obtains  now  amongst  us, 
worth 

According  to  the  Decuple  proportion,  mentioned  by  Livy 
and  Julius  Pollux,  worth 

According  to  the   proportion  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  andi 
which  afterwards  obtained,  whereby  the  Aureus  exchang-  >   0 
ed  for  25  Denarii,  its  value  ^ 

Jewish  money  reduced  to  the  English  standard. 
Silver  money. 


I. 

s. 

d. 

I 

4 

3J 

1 

0 

9 

0 

12 

11 

0 

16 

u 

Gerah         — 


10 


20 


1200 


60000 


Bekah         —  — 

Shekel  —  — 

Maneh,  Mina  Hebraica 
Talent  — 


120 


6000 


50 


3000 


60 


Gold  money. 
Solidus  Aureus,  or  Sextula,  worth  — 

A  shekel  of  gold,  worth  — 

A  talent  of  gold,  worth         —  — 


0 

s. 
0 

d.g. 

0 

1 

HI 

0 

2 

H 

5 

14 

oi 

342 

3 

9 

0 

5475 

12 
0 

6 
0 

MONEY  -  CHAKGERS,  were 
such  as  at  a  certain  rate  of  profit, 
gave  lesser  pieces  of  money  for  great- 
er, or  greater  for  lesser,  to  accom- 
modate such  as  came  to  the  solemn  1  Matt.  xxi.  1 2 

Z2 


feasts,  or  other  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
These  Jesus  twice  drave  from  the 
stations  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
courts  of  the  tempie,  John  ii.  14,  l^^ 
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-  IMONSTERS,  liupje  and  unshape- 
ly animals,  such  as  whales,  &:c.  Lam. 
iy.  3. 

MONTH,  is  a  space  of  time  mea- 
sured either  b)^  tlie  sun,  passing  the 
Zodiac,  and  called  Solar;  or  by  the 
moon,  running  through  the  whole 
Zodiac,  and  called  Lunar:  and  both 
are  either  astronomical,  consisting 
not  only  of  whole  days,  but  of  super- 
numerary hours,  minutes,  &c.  or  ci- 
vil or  calendar  months,  consisting  of 
whole  days  only,  coming  the  nearest 
possible  to  some  astronomical  month, 
either  solar  or  lunar,  consisting  alter- 
nately of  30  and  of  29  days,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  table.  When 
we  say,  that  the  Jewish  monfiis  an- 
swer to  ours,  this  is  to  be  understood 
with  some  latitude ;  for  lunar  months 
can  never  be  reduced  exactly  to  so- 
lar. The  vernal  equinox  falls  be- 
tween  the  20th  and  2 1st  of  March, 
according  to  the  solar  year:  but  in 
the  lunar  3'ear,  the  new  moon  will 
fall  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
full  in  April.  So  that  the  Hebrew 
months  will  commonly  answer  to 
t\vo  of  our  months,  and  partake  of 
both.  A  month  of  thirty  davs  inter- 
calated between  Adar  and  Nisan  is 
called  Veadar. 

The  names  of  the  months  of  the  holy 
year  were. 


1.  Nisan        30> 

/  March 

2.  Jiar            29 

April 

3.  Sivan        30 

u^ 

May 

4.Thammuz  '29 

g 

June 

5.  Ab            30 

0 

July 

6.  Elu!           29 

.r 

August 

7.  Tisri  [an  30 

September 

S.Marchev-  29 

0 
^ 

October 

9.  Casleu       SO 

November 

JO.  Thebet     29 

c5 

December 

1 1 .  Shebat       30 

January 

12,  Adar         29' 

^  February 

The  names  of  the 

2  mo 

nths  of  the  ci 

vil  year  were, 

1.  Tisri    [an  30" 

\  0 

^Sepcember 

.  2.  Marchev-  29 

r  be 

\  October 

3.  Casleu        30 

1.5 

J  November 

4.  Thebet      29 

\  December 

.  5.  Shebat   . .  30 

f  January 

6.  Adar         29^ 

/  rt 

\  February 

7.  Nisan        30 "^  o  /^March 

8.  Jiar  29  I  bjol  April 

9.  Sivan        30  Vc  /  May 
I0.Thammuz29  (  >)  Jmie 

11.  Ab  30  %  I  I  July 

12.  Elul  29-/  ^  V  August. 

See  the  word  Year. 

MONUMENTS.  Those  In  w^hlcb 
idolaters  lodged,  were  either  tombs, 
idol-temples,  desert  places,  or  any 
where  with  idols,  or  their  supposed 
resident  devils ;  by  sleeping  in  which 
they  expected  fellowship  with  their 
false  gods,  in  dreams,  visions,  or  the 
like,  Isa.  Ixv.  4. 

MOON,  a  secondary  planet  al- 
ways attendant  on  our  earth.  Many 
astronomers  draw  her  face  as  if  di- 
versified with  hills,  valleys,  conti- 
nents, and  seas;  but  we  doubt  of  all 
this,  and  if  she  has  so  much  as  an  at- 
mosphere to  produce  clouds,  rain, 
snow,  or  other  like  meteors.  The 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  reckoned 
2175  miles;  her  surface  14  millions 
of  square  miles;  and  her  distance 
from,  the  earth  240,000  miles.  She 
performs  her  revolution  from  a  fixed 
star  to  the  same  again,  in  27  days 
7  hours  and  40  minutes;  but  as  the 
sun  is  still  advancing  in  the  ecliptic 
circle,  the  time  from  one  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  to  another,  is  29 
days  12  hours  44  minutes  and  3  se- 
conds. She  moves  about  her  own 
axis  in  the  same  time  she  moves  a- 
bnut  the  earth,  and  hence  shews  al- 
ways the  same  face  to  us.  The  moon 
is  of  herself  a  dark  body,  but  reflects 
the  light  of  the  sun  to  us;  and  per- 
haps our  earth  reflects  as  much  light, 
if  not  more,  towards  the  moon. — 
When,  at  her  change,  she  comes  di- 
rectly between  us  and  the  sun,  the 
sun  is  eclipsed  to  us.  When,  at  her 
full,  the  earth  is  directly  between  her 
and  the  sun,  she  is  eclipsed  to  us. 
The  moon  was  formed  to  give  light 
in,  and  rule,  the  night,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish times  and  seasons.  Gen.  i. 
1 4.  She  has  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  ; 
and  was  the  great  guide  as  to  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  fe.^sts.     The 
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■  Heathens  have  generally  worshipped 
the  moon  under  the  names  of  Queen 
of  Heaven,  Venus-Urania,  Succoth- 
benolh,  Ashtaroth,  Diana,  Hecate, 
or  perhaps  Meni,  &c.  Job  xxxl.  26, 
27.  Deut.  iv.  19.  and  xvii.  3.  Out- 
ward prosperity,  and  the  saints  with 
their  present  excellencies,  are  liken- 
ed to  a  moon;  they  borrow  all  their 
glory  and  usefulness  from  Jesus  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  Isa.  Ix.  20. 

MORDECAI,  bitter,  bruised,  the 
son  of  Jair,  grandson  of  Kish,  and 
descendant  of  the  famil}'  of  Saul,  was 
carried  to  Babylon  along  with  Jehoi- 
chim,  king  of  Judah,  when  he  was 
very  young.  If  he  was  one  of  the 
•chiefs  who  conducted  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  to  Judiea,  he  must  have  re- 
turned to  Shushan  in  Persia.  When 
Esther  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  train- 
ed up,  was  married  to  Ahasuerus, 
Mordecai  waited  about  the  palace- 
gate,  that  he  might  have  information 
concerning  her  from  time  to  time. 
Here  having  got  information  of  Big- 
than  and  Teresh's  Intention  to  mur- 
der the  king,  he  informed  Esther  of 
it,  and  the  traitors  were  hanged ;  and 
it  was  entered  in  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom,  that  Mordecai  had  given 
the  information  against  them.  When 
Haman  was  made  prime  minister  of 
Persia,  all  the  servants  were  ordered 
to  bow  the  knee  to  him  as  he  passed 
by  them.  Mordecai  conceiving  this 
an  approach  towards  divine  honour, 
or  reckoning  it  sinful  to  revere  an 
Amalekite,  declined  compliance. 
Scorning  to  punish  IMordecai  alone, 
Haman  procured  a  royal  edict  for  an 
universal  massacre  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Informed  hereof,  Mordecai 
informed  E'ther,  and  earnestly  beg- 
ged she  would  interpose  with  the 
king  for  the  life  of  her  people.  At 
her  desire,  Mordecai  caused  all  the 
Jews  in  Shushan  to  fast  three  days, 
for  success  from  Cod  to  her  attempt, 
Neh.  vii.  7.  Eslh.  ii.  5.  to  chap.  iv. 
Meanwhile,  Providence  directed  to 
be  read  to  Ahasuerus,  one  night  as  he 
could  not  sleep,  that  part  of  the  roval 
annals  which  mentioned  Mordccai's 
discovery  of  the  treacherous  eunuchs. 


Ahasuerus  finding  that  he  had  re- 
ceived  no  reward, asked  Haman,  who 
was  just  come  to  obtain  the  king's 
permission  to  hang  Mordecai  on  his 
lofty  gallows,  what  should  be  done 
to  honour  the  king's  great  favourite? 
As  Haman  imagined  it  could  be  none 
other  than  himself,  he  proposed  the 
highest  honours  he  could  think  of. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  his  own 
proposal,  he  was  ordered  to  array 
Mordecai  in  the  king's  ordinary- 
robes,  set  him  on  the  king's  own 
horse,  and  lead  the  horse  witii  Mor- 
decai on  it,  through  all  the  city  of 
Shushan,  and  proclaim  before  him. 
Thus  shall  it  he  done  to  the  man  v:hom 
the  king  deli'^lueth  to  honour.  No  way 
inflated  with  these  extraordinary  ho- 
nours,Mordecai  returned  to  the  king's 
gate  ;  but  Haman  being  hanged  that 
very  day,  he  was  advanced  to  his  of- 
fice. Alter  he  and  Esther  had,  by 
letters  to  the  various  provinces,  stopt 
the  massacre  of  their  nation,  he  for 
some  time  continued  to  discharge  his 
high  trust  with  great  fidelity  and 
usefulness,  Esth.  vi — x. 

MORI  AH,  doctrine,  or  fear,  of  the 
Lord,  a  hill  on  the  north-cast  part  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  is  sometimes 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  Zion.  Here, 
it  is  supposed,  Isaac  was  intentional- 
ly offered ;  and  here  Arauna  had  his 
threshing-floor;  and  hereon  the  tem- 
ple was  built,  2  Chron.  iii.  1.  The 
whole  place  whereabouts  Jerusalem 
stood,  was  anciently  called  the  land 
of  Moriah,  Gen.  xxii.  2.  but  the 
plain  of  MoREH  lay  a  good  way  north 
between  Gerizzim  and  Ebal,  Gen. 
xii.  6.  Deut.  xi.  29,  SO.  and  the  hill 
of  MoREH  was  perhaps  a  top  of 
Gilhoa,  Judg.  vii.  1. 

MORNING,  (I.)  That  part  of 
the  day  before  or  about  the  rising  o( 
the  sun,  Mark  xvi.  2.  (2.)  The  light 
whicli  by  its  spread  forms  the  morn- 
ing, Joel  ii.  2.  The  morning  is  re- 
presented as  having  ei/e-Uds,  to  re- 
present the  first  appearance  of  the 
rising  light  in  the  reddish  sky.  Job 
xll.  18.  as  having  t:u'/z^.y,  to  denote 
ihe  rapid  motion  of  light,  Psal. 
cxxxix.  9.  and  as  having  a  womb. 
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fpom  "which  the  dew  is   produced, 
Psal.  ex.  3.     Every  morning,  is  dai- 
ly, often,  Psal.  Ixxiii.   14.     In  the 
morning,   is  early,  seasonably,    ear- 
nestly, suddenly,    Psal.    v.  3.    and 
XXX.  5.     To  execute  judgment  in  the 
morning,  is  to   do  it  readily,  and  as 
seasonably  and  speedily  as  possible, 
Jer,  xxi.  12.  Psal.  ci.  8.     To  eat  in 
the  juoiming,   denotes    unseasonable 
and  intemperate  eating  and  drinking, 
luxury,  Eccl.  x.  16.  Jer.   v.    8.     A 
state  of  grace  is  called  a  morning: 
it  comes  after  a  sad  night  of  sin  and 
misery;  and  how    happily    one    is 
awakened,  enlightened,  and  refresh- 
ed, by  the  increase  of  its  spiritual  dis- 
coveries, and  application   of  heart- 
warming love,  till  it  issue  in  the  high 
day  of  eternal  happiness!  Isa.  viii. 
20.     A  season  of  prosperity,  or  gos- 
pel-opportunity, is  called  a.  inoi^ning : 
it  comes  after  in  night  of  distress  or 
dark  ignorance;  and  how   delight- 
ful and  refreshing!  Isa.  xxi.  12.  The 
general  resurrection  is  called  a  morn- 
ing :  after  a  night  of  darkness  and 
sleep  of  death,  how  shall   men  be 
awakened  by  the  last  trumpet,  en- 
lightened by  the   glory  of,  and  ma- 
nifold discoveries  made  by,  the  Son 
of  man  !  and  into  what  an  everlasting 
day  it  ushers  the  saints  !   Psal.  xlix. 
14.     Fearful  judgments  are  likened 
to  the  morning;  they  overtake  trans- 
gressors in  their  spiritual  sleep  and 
carnal  security,  and  often  suddenly, 
and  always   seasonably,   when  their 
sins  richly  deserve  them,  Ezek.  vii. 
7,  10.     To-morrow,  next  day,  or  in  a 
short  time,  Luke  xiii.  32,  33. 

MORSEL,  ( I .)  A  small  piece  of 
bread,  Psal.  cxlvii.  17.  (2.)  A 
meal  of  meat,  Heb.  xii.  1  (i.  Better 
is  a  dry  7nors£l  ivith  quietness,  than  a 
house f nil  of  sacrifices  ivith  strife. '  Bet- 
ter is  the  meanest  tare  in  a  state  of 
peace  with  God,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  of  conscience,  and  of 
true  peace  with  men,  than  the  most 
abundant  and  delicate  provision  with- 
out it,  Prov.  xvii.  I. 

iVlORTAR,  an  hollow  vessel  for 
braying  things  in  with  a  pestil.  In 
tayrtars  -did   some  of  the  Hebrews 


grind  the  manna,  to  prepare  it  for  be- 
ing baked  into  bread.  Numb.  xi.  8. 
To  bray  a  fool  with  a  pestil  in  a  tnor- 
tar,  is  to  punish  him  severely  for  his 
folly,  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

MORTAR,  a  well-known  mate- 
rial used  to  connect  stones   in  build- 
ing ;  and  it  was  anciently  made  by 
the  treading  of  the  feet  of  men  or 
beasts :  so  the  Ninevites  are  bid  go 
into  the  clay,  and  tread   the  mortar; 
that  is,  prepare  materials  for  repair- 
ing the  breaches  of  their  walls.  Nab. 
iii.  1 4.     To  coi7ie  uponprinces  as  upon 
mortar,  is  easily  to  subdue,  enslave, 
and  oppress  them,  Isa.  xli.  25.    Flat- 
tering and  false  doctrines  and  pre- 
dictions,  are  likened  to  a  daubing 
with    untenipered    mortar;   however 
they  may  for  a  while  seem  to  strength- 
en, yet  in  the  end  they  but  ruin  na- 
tions, churches,  and  persons,  there- 
by encouraged.— One  built  a  wall, 
and  another  daubed  it  with  untempered 
mortar ;  one  false  prophet  said,  Je- 
rusalem would  stand  the  Chaldean 
siege,   and  another  to   no   purpose 
falsely  confirmed  his  word.     So  one 
preacher    encourages    his    hearers 
to   hope    for  acceptance  with  God 
through  their  own  righteousness,  and 
another  confirms  them  therein,  till 
they  be  eternally  ruined,  Ezek.  xiii, 
10,11. 

To  MORTGAGE  land,  is  to  con- 
sign  it  over  to  a  creditor  to  be  his 
property,  if  it  be  not  redeemed  by 
the  payment  of  the  debt  within  a 
time  limited,  Neh.  v.  3. 

MORTIFY,  to  put  to  death.  To 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  our 
members  which  are  on  the  earth  ;  is, 
by  the  Spirit,  and  through  the  word 
of  God,  to  apply  the  blood  and  in- 
fluence of  vlesus  Christ,  for  the  de- 
stroying of  our  sinful  corruptions, 
Rom.  viii.  13.  Col.  iii.  5. 

MOSES,  the  brother  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam,  and  younger  than  ei- 
ther, was  born  A.  M.  2433.  Before 
his  birth,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
had  issued  forth  orders  to  murder 
every  male  infant  of  the  Hebrews. 
His  parents,  however,  perceiving 
?ome  things  about  him  which  they 
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reckoned  presages  of  his  future  great- 
ness,  they  hid  him  three   months. 
When  they  could  hide  him  no  longer, 
his  mother  Jochebed,  made  an  ark  of 
bulrushes  ;    and  having   pitched   it 
that  it  might  draw  no  water,  she  put 
Moses  therein,  and  laid  it  near  tiie 
banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  princes 
and  other  noble  Egyptians  used  to 
walk.     He  had  not  lain  long  in  this 
condition,  when  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Thennutis,  coming  to  wash   herself, 
as  perhaps  was  usual,  observed  the 
ark,  and  caused  one  of  her  maids  to 
fetch   it,  and  opening  it,  found  the 
child.     Moved  with  the  beauty  and 
weeping  of  the  babe,  she,  knowing 
it  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrew  children, 
resolved  to  bring  it  up  for  herself,  as 
a  child  of  her  own.  Miriam  his  sister, 
a  gill  of  perhaps  10  or  12  years  of 
age,    who   waited   hard    by,    asked 
leave  to  call  a  nurse :   being  allow- 
ed, she  called  Jochebed  his  mother. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  called  him  Mo- 
sheh,  because  she  drtiv  him  out  of 
the  water.     She  took  care  to  have 
him  instructed  in  all  the  sciences  then 
known  in   Egypt.      In  his  earliest 
years,    Jochebed  and    Amrara    no 
doubt  took  care  to  instruct  him  in 
the  Hebrew  language,   and   in  the 
principles  of  the  true  religion,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the   promises 
that  God  had  made  concerning  Israel. 
Affected  with  these,   and   endowed 
with  the  grace  of  God,  he,  when 
grown  up,  refused  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  chose 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  enjoy  the  short- 
lived pleasures  of  sin.      Trusting  in 
the  invisible  God,   and  encouraged 
by  the  hopes  of  an  everlasting  re- 
v\^ard,  he  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  nor  whatever  ridi- 
cule, threatening,  or  persecution,  he 
had  to  endure. 

It  is  scarcely  to  our  purpose  to  relate 
the  perhaps  fabulous  story  of  his  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, who  about  this  time  emigrated 
from  Arabia  to  Abyssinia  southward 
of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the  Egyp- 
tian iorces.    It  is  certain,  that  being 


40  years  of  age,  and  being  divinely 
instructed  that  he  was  to  be  the  de- 
liverer of  Israel,  he  went  to  visit  his 
brethren  at  their  hard  labour.     Ob- 
serving an  Egyptian  cruelly  abuse 
an  Hebrew,  and  going  to  murder 
him,  he  hastened  to  them,  assisted 
the  Hebrew,  and  killed  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  hid  his  body  in  the  sand. 
Next  day,  he  observed  two  Hebrews 
at  variance,  and  begged  the  faulty 
person  not  to  hurt  his  brother.    The 
fellow  saucily  replied.   Who  made 
thee  a  ruler  or  judge  over  us?  wilt 
thou  kill  me,  as  thou  didst  the  Egyp- 
tian yesterday  ?     Finding    that   his 
slaughter  of  the  Egyptian  was  di- 
vulged, he  fled  into  the  country  of 
Midian,   on  the   Red   sea.     Sitting 
down  by  a  well,  the  seven  daughters 
of  Jethro  came  up  to  it,  with  their 
flocks :  they  had  scarcely  filled  tlie 
troughs  with  the  water  which  they 
drew,  when  some  barbarous  fellows 
came  up,  and  would  have  the  water 
for  their  flocks.     Moses  assisted  the 
damsels,  and  drove  away  the  injuri* 
ous  shepherds.  Jethro  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  kindness  to  his  daugh- 
ters, than   he  ordered   him   to   be 
called   in,  and   get   a   refreshment. 
Moses  hired  himself  to  feed  Jethro's 
flock,  and  received  his  daughter  Zip- 
porah  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.     The  first  he  called  Gtr- 
shom,  to  denote  his  being  a  stranger 
in  that  place ;   the  other  he  called 
Eliezer,  to  denote  that  his  God  ivas 
his  help,  Exod.  ii.  Acts  vii.  20—29, 
Heb.  xi.  24.,  25,  26.    About  the  be- 
ginning oi'  A.  M.  2513,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  by  whose  daughter  or  sister 
Moses  had  been  educated,  was  dead ; 
but  the  bondage  of  the  Hebrevvs  still 
continued  under  their   new  tyrant. 
As  Moses  one  day  led  his  flocks  near 
to  the  north  or  west  side  of  Sinai, 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  bush 
that   burnt,   but   was  nothing  con- 
sumed. Moses,  astonished,  went  near 
to  see  the  miracle.    The  Lord  spoke 
to  him  out  of  the  bush,  and  bid  him 
put  off  his  shoes  e're  he  came  any 
nearer,  as  the  spot  was  sacred  to  the 
honour  of  God,    He  declared  him- 
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self  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;   and  that  from  regard  to  his 
promise,  and  to  the  groans  of  his  op- 
pressed people,  he  now  intended  to 
deliver  them,  and   bring  them  into 
Canaan,  by  him  as  the  instrument. 
Moses  began  to  excuse  himself,  as  if 
the  Hebrews  would  not  believe  that 
be  had  amission.  God  promised  him 
his   presence,  and  bid   liim  tell  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  Great  I  am,   v^•ho 
is  being  itself,  and  gives  being  to  his 
creatures,- and  fulfils  every  promise, 
had  sent  hiin  to  inform  them  of  their 
approaciiiijg  deliverance,  and  assur- 
ed him  that  they  would  believe  him. 
He  ordered  him  to  go  to  Pharaoh, 
and,  in- God's  name,  require  him  to 
let  th^  Hebrews  go  three  days  jour- 
ney inio  tiie  Arabian  desett,"to  ofter 
'JL   solemn    sacrifice    to    their    (lod. 
^Meanwhile,  he  told  him  that  Pha- 
raoh would  not  grant  this  small  re- 
quest, till  he  and  his  country  should 
be  almost  ruined  by  fearful  plagues. 
Moses  still  excusing  himself,  God  en- 
couraged  him  by   a  fourfold   sign. 
His  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent, 
to    signify   what   plagues  it    would 
bring  on  the  Egyptians.     It  was  re- 
turned to  a  rod,  to  shew  bow  useful 
it  would  prove  for  the   support  of 
the  Hebrews.     To  mark  how  easily 
God  could  weaken  the  power  of  the 
EgyptiaT)s,   and   strengthen  the  Is- 
raelites, Moses's  hand,  being  put  into 
bis  bosom,  became  leprous  white  as 
snow;   and  again  returned  into  his 
bosom,  becam.e  sound  as  the  other. 
These  miracles  he  was  ordered  to 
repeat  before  the  Hebrews,  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  mission;  and   if 
necessary,  to  add  the  taking  of  water 
out  of  the  river,  and  it  should  become 
blood.     Moses  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  a  ready  utterance  in  his  speech, 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  wished 
the  Lord  would  send  some  more  pro- 
per person.  Provoked  with  his  unbe- 
lief, God  told  him  that  he  could  qua- 
lify him  With  speech  ;  and  that  Aaron, 
who  was  just  coming  to  meet  him, 
should  be hisassistantand spokesman, 
Moses  being  at  last  persuaded,  went 
and  obtained  the  leave  of  his  father- 


in-law  to  go  and  visit  his  brethren  in 
Egypt.  He  took  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren along  with  him.  As  they  were 
in  an  inn  by  the  way,  an  angel 
threatened  to  slay  Moses,  it  is  sup- 
posed on  account  of  bis  neglect  to 
circumcise  his  child,  or  children.  To 
prevent  his  death,  Zipporah  took  a 
sharp  stone,  cutting  ofT  her  child's 
foreskin,  cast  or  laid  it  at  the  feet, 
either  of  her  husband,  or  of  the  child, 
and  said,  that  now  she  had  preserved 
his  life  by  bloodshed,  and  he  was 
now  her  bloody  bridegroom.  Zip- 
porah and  her  children  returned  to 
her  father;  and  Moses  pursued  his 
course  into  Egypt,  and  was  met 
by  Aaron  his  brother:  they  told  the 
Hebrews  what  God  had  said,  and 
shewed  them  the  signs  ;  the  people 
believed,  and  were  glad,  Exod.  iii. 
and  iv. 

Moses  and  Aaron  went  to  Pharaoh, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  demanded  his  permission 
for  that  people  to  go  three  days 
journey  into  the  Arabian  desert,  to 
serve  their  God.  He  replied,  that  he 
neither  knew,  nor  would  pay  the 
least  regard  to,  the  Hebrew  God, 
nor  sufler  them  to  stir  a  foot  out  of 
his  dominions.  He  increased  their 
misery,  by  requiring  them  to  pro- 
vide straw  for  themselves,  and  y  et 
furnish  out  the  daily  tale  of  theiir 
bricks.  He  thought  hard  labour 
would  put  religion  out  of  their  heads. 
Beaten  by  the  Egyptian  task -masters, 
for  not  fulfilling  what  was  impos- 
sible for  them,  the  Hebrews  com- 
plained to  Pharaoh ;  but  he  gave 
them  no  hopes  of  relief,  and  told 
them  that  their  idleness  had  filled 
their  heads  with  whims  of  devotion. 
I'he  Hebrews  bitterly  reflected  on 
Moses  and  Aaron,  as  the  cause  of 
this  additional  misery.  Moses  cried 
to  the  Lord,  and  was  answered,  that 
Pharaoh  would  not  let  them  go,  till 
terrible  plagues  on  his  land  should 
force  him  to  it,  God  assured  him, 
that  he  was  Jehovah,  a  promise-- 
performing  God,  and  would  speedily 
deliver  the  Hebrews,  and  bring  them 
to  Canaan.    Moses  told  this  to  the 
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Hebrews ;  but  their  grievous  servi- 
tude made  them  disregard  what  he 
said.  Moses  and  Aaron  again  de- 
manded Pharaoh's  permission  for  the 
people  to  go  into  the  desert.  To 
verify  iheir  commission,  Aaron  flung 
down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  ser- 
pent The  magicians  of  Egypt  were 
brought  to  confront  this  miracle; 
they  cast  down  their  rods,  and  they 
became  serpents,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance; but  whether  Satan  indiscern- 
ibly  slipt  away  their  rods,  and  put 
serpents  in  their  place,  or  whether 
himself  actuated  the  rods,  or  only 
deceived  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
it  is  certain  that  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  theirs,  as  a  mark  of  supe- 
rior authority  and  influence. 
Just  after  this,  the  Lord,  by  Moses, 
smote  the  Egyptians  with  ten  plagues 
within  the  space  of  less  than  a  month. 
About  the  18th  day  of  Adar,  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  where  so  many 
Hebrew  children  had  been  drowned, 
were  turned  into  blood,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  seven  days.  About  the 
25lh  day,  the  river  produced  such 
-swarms  of  frogs,  as  spread  through 
tlie  country,  and  entering  into  houses 
and  every  where,  were  a  terrible 
jiuisance.  These  two  plagues  the 
magicians  a  little  imitated ;  but  could 
imitate  no  more.  The  plague  of  lice 
happened  about  the  27th,  and  that  of 
flies  on  the  29th,  day  of  Adar.  On 
the  second  day  of  Abib,  there  hap- 
pened a  grievous  murrain  among 
their  caltle;  on  the  third  and  fourth, 
the  plague  of  boils;  on  the  fifth, "the 
plague  of  hail,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning ;  on  the  eighth^  that  of  locusts 
and  grasshoppers ;  on  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth,  that  of  the 
darkness;  on  the  fourteenth,  the; 
death  of  their  firsl-born.  None  of 
these  affected  the  Hebrews.  While 
some  of  these  plagues  continued, 
Pharaoh  seemed  willing  to  let  the 
Hebrews  go;  but  whenever  they 
were  removed,  he  was  as  obstinate 
as  ever,  or  refused  to  let  their  flocks 
go  with  them,  and  of  these  Moses 
refused  to  leave  so  much  as  one;  but 
when  the  first-born  were  slain,  Pha- 
No.  25.  Vol.  JL 


raoh's  servants  urged  him  to  give  the 
Hebrews  their  dismission.  By  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  pass- 
over  lambs  on  the  door-posts  and 
upper  lintels,  they  had  their  families 
protected  from  the  destroying  angel, 
Exod.  V.  to  xii.  Deut.  iv.  34^.  and  xi. 
3.  Heb.  xi.  23-29. 
The  Hebrews  having  begun  their 
departure  from  Egypt  in  great  haste, 
and  having  carried  along  with  them 
a  good  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Egyptians,  took  their  journey  to  the 
south-east-  Pharaoh  and  his  people 
repented  their  letting  them  go,  and 
a  mighty  army  pursued  them,  and 
almost  overtook  them  on  the  west  of 
the  Red  sea.  The  Hebrews  mur-* 
mured  against  Moses,  for  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt.  Moses  prayed 
to  the  Lord  for  deliverance.  At 
God's  direction,  he  stretched  his  rod 
over  the  Red  sea,  and  it,  where  per- 
haps about  18  miles  broad,  parted 
asunder,  and  gave  the  Hebrews  an 
easy  passage.  By  taking  off  the 
wheels  of  their  chariots,  and  dark- 
ening their  way<  the  Lord  retarded 
the  march  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
when  the  Hebrews  were  all  over, 
and  the  Egyptians  all  in  the  chan- 
nel, Moses,  by  God's  direction, 
stretched  his  rod  toward  the  sea, 
and  it,  moved  by  a  strong  wind,  sud- 
denly returned,  and  drowned  the 
whole  of  them.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  sea,  Moses  and  the  men,  and 
Miriam  and  the  women,  of  Israel, 
sung  a  song  of  praise  for  their  mira- 
culous deliverance.  Directing  their 
course  to  the  south-east,  the  Hebrews 
were  three  days  without  water  ;  and 
when  they  found  some  in  Marah,  it 
was  so  bitter  they  could  not  drink  it. 
They  murmured  against  Moses,  as 
if  he  had  brought  them  into  the  wil- 
derness to  kill  them  with  thirst. 
Moses  cried  to  God  for  their  relief; 
God  shewed  him  a  tree,  perhaps  the 
bitter  Ardiphne,  and  he  cast  it  into 
the  waters,  and  they  became  sweet* 
Marching  thence,  they  came  to  E- 
litn,  where  were  12  fountains  of 
excellent  water,  and  70  palm-trees. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
2A 
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month,  which  was  the  31st  from 
their  departure,  they  came  to  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  :  their  food  tvas 
quite  spent,  and  now  they  murmured 
that  Moses  had  brought  them  into 
the  wilderness  to  kill  them  with 
hunger.  Moses  cried  to  the  Lord. 
That  very  night  a  multitude  of  quails 
fell  about  their  tents  ;  and  next  morn- 
ing the  manna,  which  continued 
with  them  forty  years,  began  to  fall. 
When  they  came  to  Rephidim,  Mo- 
ses, by  God's  direction,  smote  a 
rock  \vith  his  rod,  and  thence  came 
water,  whose  streams  seem  to  have 
followed  them  about  59  years.  Here, 
chiefly  by  Moses's  intercession,  and 
by  his  holding  up  the  rod  of  God  in 
his  hand,  the  Amalekites  were  de- 
feated :  and  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory, Moses  reared  up  an  altar,  and 
called  it  Jihovah-nissi,  that  is,  .^he 
Lord  is  my  banner.  While  they  tar- 
ried here,  Jethro  brought  Moses  his 
wife  and  children  ;  and,  to  ease  him 
of  his  great  burden  in  judging  the 
people,  advised  him  to  appoint  heads 
of  thousands,  hundreds,  iiftles,  and 
tens ;  and  let  these  judge  all  the  lesser 
causes.  This  measure  being  approv- 
ed of  God,  was  immediiitcly  put  in 
execution,  Exod.xiii.  toxviii.  Deut. 
xi.  4.  Josh.  xxiv.  5,  6,  7.  Iseh.  ix. 
9-15.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  11-29.  and  cV. 
'IG—Vi.  and  cvi.  7  —  14.  and  cxxxv. 
8,  9.  and  cxxxvi.  11  —  15. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  third  sacred 
month,  the  Hebrens  came  to  Sinai: 
on  this  mount,  God  had  told  IMoses 
theHebrews should  servehim.  When 
Moses  first  ascended  the  mount,  God 
told  him  his  intention  to  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  the  people.  When 
Moses  rehearsed  this  to  the  people, 
they  professed  their  readiness  to  do 
"whatsoever  the  Lord  should  com- 
mand them.  When  Moses  returned 
to  the  mount,  and  represented  their 
ready  compliance  with  the  divine 
will,  God  ordered  him  down  to  direct 
the  people  to  sanctify  themselves, 
and  wash  their  clothes,  as,  on  the 
third  day,  God  would  descend  on 
the  mountain,  and  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  them.    After  tiiey  had  pu- 


rified themselves,  fiery  flames  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  and  terrible  claps 
of  thlmder,  made  all  the  congrega- 
tion, Moses  not  excepted,  to  tremble 
and  quake ;  and  all  the  country  about 
shook,  and  was  illuminated.  Boun- 
daries were  fixed  around  the  mount, 
that  neither  man  nor  beast  might 
touch  it;  and  all  were  discharged 
from  gazing,  as  if  curious  to  behold 
any  corporal  similitude  of  God  amidst 
the  fire.  With  an  audible  voice,  that  all 
Israel  might  hear,  God  proclaimed  the 
covenant-relation  between  him  and 
them,  and  the  ten  summary  precepts 
of  the  moral  law,  in  a  manner  adapt- 
ed to  every  particular  person.  The 
terrible  thunders  so  frighted  the  He- 
brew assembly,  that  they  begged  the 
Lord  would  speak  his  mind  only  to 
Moses,  and  that  Moses  might  de- 
clare it  to  them.  Moses  returned  to 
the  mount,  and  there  received  a  va- 
riety of  political  and  ceremonial  laws. 
Descending,  he  erected  1 2  pillars  for 
the  12  tribes,  and  offered  by  the 
hands  of  some  young  men  burnt-of- 
ferings and  peace-offerings  on  an  al- . 
tar  erected  of  rough  stones.  The 
half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the 
altar:  with  the  other  half  he  sprin- 
kled the  book  in  which  he  had  writ- 
ten the  laws  be  had  received,  and 
the  people.  After  which,  he  and 
Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  70  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  went  a  little  way  up 
the  mount,  and  feasted  before  the 
symbols  of  the  presence  of  (iod. — 
'i'hus  was  the  covenant  solemnly  ra- 
tified, Exod.  xix.  to  xxiv.  Deutviv. 
and  v. 

Leaving  Aaron  and  Hur,  and  the 
70  elders,  to  govern  the  people,  Mo- 
ses taking  Joshua  along  with  him, 
at  least  part  of  his  way,  went  up  to 
the  mount,  where  he  continued  with- 
out any  food  for  the  space  of  forty 
.  days.  God  gave  Moses  directions 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  ark, 
altars,  vails,  curtains,  candlestick, 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  the 
tabernacle;  concerning  the  priests* 
garments,  and  their  consecration, 
and  concerning  burnt-offerings,  in- 
cense>  and  pertume,  and  concerning 
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the  Sabbath ;  and  ordered  Eezaleel 
and  Alioliab  to  frame  the  work  of 
the  tabernacle.  After  giving  to  him 
the  two  tables  of  stone,  probably 
of  marble,  wherein  the  ten  com- 
mandments had  been  divinely  in- 
scribed, he  bid  him  go  down  hastily, 
as  the  Hebrews  had  already  broke 
their  engagements,  and  were  wor- 
shipping a  golden  calf.  He  offered 
to  make  Moses's  family  increase  into 
a  great  nation,  if  he  would  but  for- 
bear interceding  for  his  guIHy  bre- 
thren. Moses  fell  on  his  face  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  begged  he  would 
not  destroy  them,  as  they  were  his 
covenant  people.  When  he  came 
down  from  the  mount,  and  observed 
tlieir  idolatry,  his  holy  zeal  was  so 
excited,  that  he  threw  down  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  broke  them  to 
pieces  before  them,  as  a  token  of 
their  breaking  God's  covenant,  and 
exposing  themselves  to  be  broken  in 
his  wrath.  He  took  their  idol-calf, 
and  reduced  it  to  powder,  and  caused 
the  idolaters  to  drink  the  water, 
strewed  with  the  dust,  as  a  token 
that  their  guilt  should  be  punished. 
After  sharply  rebuking  Aaron  his 
brother,  lor  his  hand  in  their  sin,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  door  of  a  tent, 
which  he  erected  without  the  camp, 
and  bid  all  that  detested  tliis  idola- 
try to  come  to  him.  Three  thousand 
Levites  quickly  joined  him.  These 
he  ordered  to  go  through  the  camp, 
and  slay  every  man  bis  friend,  or 
near  kinsman,  who  had  been  active 
in  the  idolatry.  After  representing 
to  the  people  the  greatness  of  their 
sin,  he  begged,  that  if  God  would 
not  forgive  the  Hebrews'  sin,  him- 
self miglit  be  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  providential  preservation,  and  not 
live  to  see  them  ruined,  or  have  the 
honour  of  his  family  established  on 
their  ruin,  God  replied,  he  would 
only  cut  off  from  life  in  that  quarrel 
such  as  had  offended;  that  though 
they  could  not  expect  himself  to  go 
with  them,  he  would  send  his  angel 
to  guide  them  in  the  way.  The  He- 
brews were  extremely  afflicted  to 
bear  of  God's  refusal  to   go  with 


them;  but  Moses  continued  his  in* 
tercession,  till  God  promised  his  pre- 
sence; promised,  and  gave  him  a 
signal  manifestation  of  his  mercy, 
goodness,  and  equity.  Hereon  Mo- 
ses begged  tliat  God  would  glorify 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  i  a 
going  up  with  them,  who  were  a 
most  rebellious  and  stiff-necked 
people. 

After  having  two  new  tables  of  stone, 
Moses  returned  again  to  the  mount ; 
and  having  continued  there  40  days, 
came  down  with  the  moral  law  di- 
vinely inscribed  on  the  tables.  His 
face  shone  with  the  reflection  of  the 
divine  glory.  When  he  came  to 
know  it,  he  covered  his  face  with  a 
veil,  that  the  Hebrews  might  con- 
verse with  him,  Exod.  xxv.  to  xxxiv. 
Deut.  ix.  and  x.  The  tabernacle 
was  now  to  be  reared  by  a  voluntary 
contribution.  The  people  brought; 
materials,  till  Moses  restrained  them. 
Every  male  paid  half  a  shekel,  as, 
the  ransom-money  of  his  soul.  Af- 
ter six  months  work,  the  tabernacle 
was  finished,  every  thing  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  God  by- 
Moses.  After  divine  directions  is- 
si#ed  therefrom  concerning  the  vari- 
ous offerings,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
it,  and  then  a  number  of  other  cere- 
monial laws  were  by  God  uttered 
therefrom.  See  Leviticus.  Ah 
account  of  the  Hebrews  was  then  ta- 
ken, and  all  were  directed  in  their 
station  and  march,  and  their  princes 
offered  their  oblations  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  tabernacle.  After  this, 
the  Levites  were  consecrated,  and  a 
second  passover  was  kept.  Now 
Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses, 
who  had  perhaps  tarried  about  ten 
months,  intended  to  have  returned 
home ;  but  Moses  begged  he  would 
go  along  with  them,  and  receive  his 
share  of  the  blessings  that  awaited 
them,  Exod.  xxxv.  to  si.  Lev.  i.  to 
xxvii.  Numb.  i.  to  x. 
Scarcely  had  the  Hebrews  departed 
from  Sinai,  when  they,  chiefly  the 
mixed  multitude,  fell  a  murmuring 
St  the  manna,  and  lasted  for  flesh, 
2A2 
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A  bvrnhi2;  pestilence  began  in  the 
outside  of  the  camp,  which  made  the 
spot  receive  the  name  of  Taberah, 
or  burning.    It  was  stopt  by  Moses's 
prayer;  but  the  murmuring  was  not. 
Moses  himself  became  peevish,  and 
doubted  how  God  could  give  them 
a  month's  flesh,  as  he  had  engaged  ; 
and  complained  that  himself  could 
not  govern  so  unruly  a  people  ;  and 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  require 
him  to  d©  it,  as  he  was  not  their 
common   parent.      To  relieve  him, 
God  ordered  70  or  72  elders  to  be 
added  for  his  assistants ;  and  by  the 
effusion  of  a  prophetic  spirit  on  them, 
the  men  were  marked  out,  and  qua- 
lified  for   their  work.     Soon  after, 
tjuails  were  brought  in  such  plenty, 
that  the  Hebrews  eat  of  them  a  whole 
month,  till  the  flesh,  through  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  to  them,  came  out  at 
their  nostrils,  and  occasioned  a  pes- 
tilence, which  cut  off' many  of  them  ; 
and  the  place  was  called  Klbroth- 
Hattaavah,  the  graves  of  lust.     At 
Hazeroth,  Aaron  and  Miriam  quar- 
relled with  Moses,  as  if  he  now  ma- 
paged  matters  by  the  advice  pf  Zip- 
porah  his  wife,  and  had  not  consult- 
ed tiienn  in  the  afiair  of  the  elders. 
Miriam  was  smitten  with  a  leprosy, 
to  punish  her  insolence ;  but  at  Mo- 
seses request,  the  Lord  healed  her, 
after  a  few  days.      When  they  came 
to  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the  south  bor- 
der of  Canaan,  Moses,  excited  by  the 
importunity  of  the  unbelieving  mul- 
titude,  anu  permitted  ct  God,  as  a 
punishment  of  their  incredulity,  sent 
twelve  spies  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan.   After  they  had  spent  40  days 
in  this  search,  and  had  gone  to  the 
northern  borders  thereof,   they  re- 
turned,  and  two  of  them,   perhaps 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  brought  a  large 
bunch  of  grapes,  carried  on  a  rod 
between  them,  to  shew  the  fertility 
thereof.     All  the  spies  acknowledg- 
ed the  land  to  be  fertile  ;  but  ten  of 
thern    maintained   that    it    was   un- 
xvholesome,   and  the  cities  and  peo- 
ple were  so  strong  that  they  could 
^:ot  hope  to  conquer  it.     Caleb  and 
fJpshua  with  great  concern  renion- 


strated,  that  as  the  land  was  exceed- 
ing good,  so,  with  God's  assistance, 
they  could  as  easily  conquer  the  in- 
habitants, as  a  man  eats  his  food. 
The  congregation  crediting  the  ten, 
were  on  the  point  of  stoning  the  two 
last,  and   called   to  be  directly  led 
back   into  Egypt.     Provoked   with 
their   outrageous    contempt    of  his 
promised  land,   God  had  destroyed 
them  on  the  spot,  had  not  Moses  in- 
terceded for  them.     He  denounced^ 
that  none  of  them  able  to  bear  arms, 
but  Caleb  and  Joshua,   should  ever 
enter  it ;  but  they  should  wander  in 
the  wilderness  till   the   end  of  40 
years,  till  all  the  rest  were  consumed 
by  death,  and  their  children  should 
enter  in.     To  confirm  his  threaten- 
ing, the  ten  spies  who  occasioned 
this  uproar,  were  instantly  smitten 
with  the  plague,  of  which  they  died. 
Contrary  to  God's  declaraiion,  and 
Moses's  prohibition,  the  congrega- 
tion now  became  furiously  bent  to 
invade  Canaan,  and  immediately  at- 
tempted it ;  but  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanites  easily  drove  them  back, 
with   considerable   loss.      The   He- 
brews continued  long  at  Kadesh-bar- 
nea ;  but  whether  the  affair  of  Ko- 
rah,  and  of  Aaron's  budding- rod,  and 
his  making  atonement  for  the  con- 
gregation at  Moses's  orders,  or  the 
giving  of  the  laws  relative  to  meat- 
offerings, breach  of  Sabbath,  Levites 
portion,   and  red  heifer,   happened 
here,  we  know  not,  Numb.  xii.  to 
xix. 

After  the  Hebrews  had  long  en- 
camped at  Kadesh,  they,  by  God's 
direction,  moved  southward,  by  17 
diff*erent  marches,  sundry  of  which 
might  be  hither  and  thither,  to  Ezi- 
on-geber,  on  the  eastern  gulph  of 
the  Ked  sea.  They  then  returned  to 
Kadesh-barnea,  by  mi}ch  the  same 
route.  Here,  after  the  death  of  Mi- 
riam, their  water  failed  ;  the  people 
znurmured,  and  God  bid  Moses  speak 
to  a  rock  in  that  place.  Neither 
Moses  nor  Aaron  shewed  a  proper 
confidence  in  God;  and  Moses,  with 
an  angry  address  to  the  Hebrews, 
struck  the  rock,  instead  q1  speaking 
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to  it.  For  this  offence  both  of  them 
were  excluded  from  the  promised 
land.  The  Hebrews  were  not  yet 
allowed  to  enter  Canaan,  but  were 
ordered  to  take  a  long  circuit  to  the 
eastward.  From  Kadesh,  Moses  sent 
to  the  king  of  Edom,  and  begged  a 
iree  passage  through  his  territories ; 
which  was  at  first  refused,  but  it 
seems  was  afterwards  permitted. 
Soon  after  Aaron's  death  in  mount 
Hor,  the  Hebrews  were  harrassed 
by  Arad,  king  of  Hormah ;  but  they 
quickly  prevailed  against  him.  Fiery 
serpents  too,  bit  them  for  despising 
the  manna ;  but  they  were  miracu- 
lously healed,  by  looking  at  a  bra- 
zen serpent  lifted  up  on  a  pole.  God 
did  not  permit  Moses  to  attack  the 
Moabites  or  Ammonites ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  east- 
ern Canaanites,  ruled  by  Sihon  and 
Og,  these  kings  came  against  the  Is- 
raelites in  battle  ;  their  troops  were 
routed,  themselves  killed,  and  their 
country  seized. — After  winding  to 
the  west  for  some  time,  the  Hebrews 
encamped  in  Shittim,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  Here  Balaam  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  curse  them ;  here  the 
Midianitish  women  seduced  many 
of  thern  to  whoredom  and  idolatry. 
Moses  ordered  1 000  of  the  idolaters 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  a  plague 
cut  oft'  23,000  more.  Moses  then 
numbered  the  people,  and  found  that 
none  of  those  capable  of  war  when 
Ihey  came  out  of  Egypt,  but  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  were  alive.  Here  too, 
Moses  received  some  new  laws,  con- 
cerning offerings,  feasts,  vows,  and 
tbe  marriage  of  daughters  falling 
heirs  to  their  father,  and  cities  of 
refuge.  He  punished  the  Midian- 
ites  with  almost  utter  extinction  ;  di- 
vided the  territories  he  had  taken 
from  the  Ammorites,  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  part  of  Manas- 
seh,  on  condition  that  they  would  go 
over  Jordan,  and  assist  their  brethren 
to  conquer  the  rest  of  Canaan;  and 
he  appointed  three  of  their  cities  for 
refuge.  God  pointed  out  to  him 
the  borders  of  Canaan  westward  of 
Jordan,  and  directed,  tliat  Eleazar 


the  high-priest,  and  Joshua,  who  had 
already  been  marked  out  for  his  suc- 
cessor, and  ten  princes  pertaining  to 
the  tribes  concerned,  should  divide 
it  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
tribes  and  their  families,  J\urab.  xx. 
to  xxxvi. 

The  eleventh  month  of  the  40th  year 
of  the  Hebrew  travels  was  now  be- 
gun. Moses  finding  that  no  inter- 
cession could  procure  God's  admis- 
sion  of  him  into  the  promised  land, 
and  knowing  thathisend  drew  near, 
rehearsed  to  the  Hebrews  a  sum- 
mary of  what  God  had  done  for  them, 
and  a  number  of  the  laws  he  had 
given  them,  with  some  additional 
ones,  and  caused  them  to  renew  their 
solemn  covenant  with  God;  and  set 
before  them  the  manifold  blessings 
which  would  attend  their  obedience, 
and  curses  that  would  follow  on  their 
wickednes,s.  He  left  a  written  copy 
of  his  law,  to  be  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  ark  ;  and  ordered  the  reading 
of  it  to  the  people  at  their  public 
meetings,  e^specially  on  the  year  of 
release.  After  giving  Joshua  a  so- 
lemn charge  with  respect  to  his  be- 
haviour :  he  composed  an  elegant 
hymn,  that  represented  the  excellen- 
cy of  God,  and  their  duty  to  him, 
and  their  danger  if  they  apostatized 
from  it.  He  then  blessed  the  tribes 
of  Israel ;  that  of  Simeon,  perhaps 
because  chief  compilers  with  the  j\li- 
dianitish  whoredom  and  idolatry,  on- 
ly excepted;  and  concluded  with  a 
lofty  commendation  of  God,  as  the 
source  of  their  happiness.  This  be- 
ing finished,  he  went  up  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  where  God  strengthened 
his  eyes  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  western  Canaan.  His 
natural  strength  was  no  way  abated, 
but,  perhaps,  in  a  trance  of  wonder 
at  the  goodness  of  God,  he  breathed 
out  his  last;  and  to  hinder  the  He- 
brews from  idolizing  his  relics,  the 
Lord  buried  him  in  the  valley  over 
against  Beth-peor ;  but  his  grave 
could  never  be  found.  Satan,  it 
seems,  thought  to  have  discovered 
his  body ;  but  Michael  the  archangel 
prevented  it^  and  soltjmnly  phargod 
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Satan  to  give  up  his  attempt.— Mo- 
ses and  Elias  appeared  to  our  Savi- 
our on  the  holy  mount:  and  if  jVIo- 
ses  then  resumed  his  natural  body, 
we  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  he 
must  now  wear  it  as  glorified  in 
heaven,  Deut.  i.  toxxxiv.  Matt.  xvii. 
1 — 6.  Besides  the  five  books  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  Moses  also  wrote  the 
90th  Psalm.  It  has  been  pretended 
that  these  five  books  were  not  writ- 
fen  by  him  ;  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
alvvavs  ascribes  them  to  him,  and 
sometimes  calls  them  by  his  name, 
the  pretence  is  absurd.  Josh.  viii. 
34-.  1  Kings  ii.  3.  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
18..  and  xxv.  4.  and  xxxiv.  14. 
Luke  xvi.  29.  The  Jews  too,  have 
imanimously  ascribed  them  to  him, 
as  the  penman  thereof;  and  so  have 
several  of  the  Heathens.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Moses,  every  thing  is  op- 
posite to  that  of  an  imposter  :  his 
narratives  are  faithful  and  disinter- 
ested :  he  is  every  where  the  reverse 
of  flattery :  hismiracles  were  wrought 
before  multitudes,  and  in  things 
wherein  they  could  not  be  deceived. 
Notwithstanding  his  loading  them 
with  ceremonies,  and  representing 
them  in  a  shameful  light,  the  Jews 
extol  him  as  almost  a  deity.  The 
Mahometans  extol  him,  as  next  to 
Jesus  and  IMahoraet.  Numbers  of 
the  ancient  Heathen  spread  his  re- 
nown ;  and  much  of  what  they  a- 
scribe  to  their  god  Bacchus,  is  per- 
haps but  the  history  of  INIoses  blend- 
ed with  fable. 

Moses  was  a  distinguished  type  of  our 
isaviour.  What  a  proper,  nay  di- 
vine, child,  was  he  !  but  how  early 
and  often  exposed  to  danger !  To 
what  exile,  reproach,  contradiction 
of  sinners,  and  murder,  was  he  ex- 
posed !  How  amiable  his  qualities, 
Jiis  contempt  of  the  pleasures,  ho- 
riour>  and  wealth,  of  this  world  !  his 
compassion  towards  his  injurious 
brethren!  his  amazing  meekness! 
his  noted  fidelity,  boldness,  prudence, 
and  zeal !— How  solemn  and  parti- 
cular his  call  to  his  work  !  and  by 
what  multitudes  of  miracles  in  favour 
-cf  his  people,  and  by  what  tuin  on 


his  Jewish,  Antlchristian,  and  other 
enemies,  is  it  confirmed !  How  ex- 
tensive his  office  !  What  a  marvel- 
lous deliverer,  that  frees  us  from  the 
worse  than  Egyptian  tyranny  of  sin^ 
Satan,  the  world;  and  of  Heathen- 
ism and  Popery !  What  a  marvel- 
lous provider  of  spiritual  food,  hid- 
den manna,  and  living  water,  <or 
his  people  !  What  a  glorious  leader, 
who  opens  a  safe  passage  through 
every  difficulty ;  and  by  power  and 
prayer  subdues  every  enemy,  and 
brings  his  faithful  people,  not  merely 
to  the  border,  but  to  the  enjoyment, 
of  their  promised  rest ! 

MOTE.  The  Greek  word  K«j(po;, 
signifies  any  thing  that  is  dry  and 
light,  as  straw,  stubble,  chaft",  or  a 
little  splinter  of  wood,  &c.  This, 
and  a  beam,  its  opposite,  were  pro- 
verbially used  by  the  Jews,  to  denote 
the  one,  small  infirmities;  the  other, 
gross,  palpable  faults.  A  proud  Pha- 
risee, or  wicked  hypocrite,  may  be 
ready  enough  to  observe  and  con- 
demn the  upright  in  heart,  for  things 
which  are  as  painful  to  them  as  a 
splinter  in  the  eye  would  be ;  while 
he  himself  lives  in  the  practice  of 
abundantly  greater  evils,  without 
any  proper  uneasiness  on  that  ac- 
count. Matt.  vii.  3. 

MOTH,  a  kind  of  insect  which 
insensibly  consumes  that  in  which  it 
takes  up  its  lodging.  Some  moths 
reside  in,  and  eat,  clothes :  others 
lodge  in,  and  eat,  flowers  and  leaves ; 
and,  it  is  said,  perhaps  without 
ground,  that  some  nestle  in,  and  eat 
the  very  substance  of,  walls.  Srmie 
moths  wrap  up  themselves  in  a  kind 
of  silk,  which  they  spin  out  of  their 
own  bowels. — Secret  curses  or  judg- 
ments, that  insensibly  consume  mens' 
character  or  estate,  are  likened  to  a 
inoih,  Isa.  I.  9.  and  li.  8.  God  likens 
himself  to  a  moth  and  rottenness,  be- 
cause by  his  judgments  he  gradually 
and  insensibly  weakened  the  Jews, 
and  rendered  them  contemptible, 
Hos.  V.  12.  The  wicked  man  build- 
eth  his  house  as  a  moth;  he  builds  it 
by  covetousness  and  anxious  care; 
imagines  his  lot  agreeable,  but  how 
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easily  do  the  judgments  of  God  burn 
or  shake  him  out  of  it  !  Job  xxvii. 
1 8.  Man's  beauty,  glory,  and  wealth, 
■waste  like  a  moth;  are  secretly  and 
insensibly,  but  quickly,  consumed, 
Psal.  xxxix.  1 1. 

MOTHER.     See  Father. 

MOVE,  (1.)  To  stir  out  of  a 
place,  2  Kings  xxi.  8.  (2.)  To  stir 
up,  provoke,  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  (3.) 
To  persuade.  Josh.  xv.  18.  (4.)  To 
stir  up,  and  strengthen,  Judg.  xiii. 
25.  (5.)  To  assist  in  bearing,  or 
to  practise.  Matt,  xxiii.  4.  (6.) 
To  tremble,  shake  out  of  its  place, 
Psal.  xviii.  7.  (7.)  To  raise  up, 
move  to  and  fro.  Job  xl.  17.  (8.) 
To  terrify  and  discourage  from  doing 
any  thing,  Acts  xx.  21..  (9.)  To  be 
all  in  motion.  Matt.  xxi.  10.  Acts 
xxi.  30.  (10.)  To  be  exceedingly 
affected  with  wonder  and  pity,  Ruth 
i.  19.  The  Holy  Spirit  moved  on 
the  waters,  when  his  creative  in- 
fluence prepared  the  waters  for  pio- 
ducing  iishes  and  fowls  ;  and  the 
earthy  particles  therewith  mixed,  to 
produce  herbs,  grass,  and  trees.  Gen. 
i.  2.  The  moving  qfmj/  lips  should 
assuage  my  grief;  a  free  bewailing 
ot  my  case  should  give  me  ease.  Job 
xvi.  5.  The  ways  of  a  harlot  are 
moveable;  she  goes  from  place  to 
place  that  her  character  may  not  be 
known ;  she  uses  a  thousand  differ- 
ent arts  to  entice  men  to  wickedness, 
and  is  quite  inconstant  in  her  temper 
and  pretended  atiection,  Prov.  v. 
6.  The  motions  of  sin  in  our  7nembers, 
are  the  inward  propensities  of  it, 
stirring  us  up  to  actual  sin;  and  they 
are  irritated  occasionally,  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  threatenings  of  the  law, 
Rom.  vii.  5. 

To  MOUNT,  ( 1 .)  To  grow  great. 
Job  XX.  6.  (2.)  To  go  upward,  Isa. 
XV.  5.  The  saints  mount  tip,  when 
they  are  exercised  in  holy  and  hea- 
venly desires,  thoughts,  meditations, 
hopes,  conversation, Isa,  xl.  3 1 .  The 
Jews  moiinicd  up,  ivent  into  dust,  or 
walked  proudlj/,  as  the  lifting  up  of 
smoke ;  i.  e.  however  proud  they 
were,  they  should  quickly  be  scat- 
tered, and  fall  into  ruin^  isa.  ix.  Ig, 


Mount,  moiintain,  hill.  That 
there  were  mountains  before  the 
flood,  some  think  is  manifest;  for  the 
waters  are  said  to  have  covered  the 
highest  mountains,  Gen.  vii.  20.  but 
those  mountains  were  possibly  occa- 
sioned by  the  convulsions  "of  tlie 
earth ;  therefore,  this  passage  is  no 
proof  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  fiooct 
made  great  alterations  in  the  form  oF 
the  earth.  Some  have  been  since 
cast  up  by  earthquakes;  and  some? 
are  mere  heaps  of  sand  collected 
by  the  wind.  Mountains  are  use- 
ful to  produce  minerals  and  herbage 
not  found  elsewhere;  to  keep  off  the 
east  or  north  winds ;  to  prevent  the 
vapours  deserting  of  the  hot  coun- 
tries, and  leaving  them  parched ;  and 
to  emit  prodigious  numbers  of  ex- 
cellent springs.  Upon  a  careful  in- 
spection, the  mountains  will  in  ge- 
neral appear  regularly  disposed,  as 
various  links  in  a  chain  that  goes 
quite  round  the  earth.  There  is  a 
chain  of  them  which  begins  in  Ice- 
land, if  not  Greenland,  and  runs  with 
some  interruption  through  Britain, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  through  Africa,  &c. 
Another  chain  runs  from  the  north  of 
Tartary  to  the  Cape  of  Comorin  in 
the  East-Indies.  One  of  these  is 
continued  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  in  the  mountains  that  run  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  America. 
Another  chain  of  mountains  runs  a- 
cross  the  above  mentioned  from  east 
to  west,  beginning  near  the  east  of 
China,  and  running  westward  thro' 
Tartary,  Media,  Macedonia,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  &c. 
Canaan  abounded  with  mountains 
and  hills.  In  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  west  of  Jordan,  there  was, 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  excepted,  little 
else  than  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
hills  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
The  east  part  of  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  was  also  one  continued  ar-! 
rangement  of  hills  from  north  to- 
south.  On  the  north  of  Canaan,  were 
the  mountains  Lebanon  and  Amana. 
On  the  east  of  Jordan,  going  south- 
ward, were  mount  Hermbn,  Zion, 
or  l\hzd^T,  Giiead,    Abarini> -JNebo, 
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PIsgah.  On  the  south  of  Canaan, 
in  Arabia,  were  mount  Sinai,  and 
Horeb,  Paran,  Hor,  Seir,  Halak ; 
in  the  south  part  of  Canaan,  we  find 
the  hill  of  Hahilah,  Engedi,  and 
Ziz;  and  at  Jerusalem,  we  find  the 
mount  of  Olives,  Calvary,  Zion,  Mo- 
riah,  and  Careb.  In  the  middle  of 
the  country  north  of  Jerusalem,  we 
lind  the  hills  of  Quarantana,  Eph- 
raim,  Ebal,  Gerizzim,  Gaash,  Sa- 
maria, Tzemaraim,  Zalmon,  and  A- 
malek,  Moreh,  and  Gilboa.  In  the 
northern  parts,  were  Carmel,  Tabor, 
and  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  The 
mountains  of  Samaria  are  those  a- 
bout  Samaria,  or  at  least  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  ten  tribes,  Jer.  xxxi. 
5.  but  what  mount  Israel  was,  whe- 
ther some  hill  anciently  denominated 
from  Jacob,  or  Jerusalem,  or  the 
hill  of  Samaria,  or  rather  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  land  of  Israel,  we 
hardly  know.  Josh.  xi.  16.  Heaps 
of  earth  raised  for  taking  of  cities, 
are  called  mounts,  Ezek.  xvii.  17. 
Jer.  xxxiii.  4.  Mountains  have  been 
sometimes  absorbed,  or  sunk  into  the 
earth.  Long  ago,  the  mountains 
Cymbotus  and  Sypelus,  and  the  vast 
promontary  of  Phlegium  in  Ethio- 
pia>  thus  disappeared.  The  burn- 
ing mountains  of  Vesuvius  and  Stron- 
gylus  have  lost  half  of  their  former 
height.  In  latter  times,  Picus,  an 
exceedingly  lofty  mountain  in  one  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  was  swallowed 
up  in  an  instant,  and  a  lake  left  in 
its  stead.  In  A.  D.  1556,  a  moun- 
tainous province  of  China  sunk  into 
an  immense  lake.  In  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  Chili  in  America, 
A.  D.  1646,  several  whole  mountains 
of  the  lofty  Andes  sunk  into  the  earth, 
one  after  another.  In  A.  D.  1618,  a 
mountain  in  the  north-east  of  Swit- 
zerland, fell  upon  an  adjacent  town, 
and  quite  buried  it,  with  near  2000 
persons  in  it. 

j\dountains  and  hills  are  used  to  re- 
present, (1.)  The  people  that  dwell 
in  a  mountainous  and  hill  country, 
Ezek.  vi,  2,  y.  (2.)  The  tcmpie, 
which  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
l$a.  XXX.  29.  Jer,  xvii:  3,  12.     (3.) 


The  church  of  God,  typified  by 
mount  Zion,  and  which  is  firmly 
settled,  conspicuous,  and  useful,  in 
the  world,  Psal.  ii.  6.  Isa.  ii.  2.  and 
which,  as  a  great  mountain,  shall  fill 
the  whole  earth,  when  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  to  Christ,  Dan.  ii. 
S5,  44.  (4.)  The  ordinances  of 
Christ,  which  elevate  his  people  hea- 
venward, and  afford  them  much  rich 
provision  for  their  "souls,  Joel  iii.  18. 
(5.)  Men  high  in  station,  power, 
and  authority,  as  magistrates  in  the 
state,  and  apostles  and  ministers  in 
the  church,  Psal.  Ixxli.  3.  Isa.  xliv. 
23.  and  Iv.  12.  (6.)  Powerful  ene- 
mies of  gospel-influence,  and  of  the 
people  of  Christ,  Isa.  xl.  4.  and 
xhx.  11.  and  xii.  15.  (7.)  The 
places  where  idols  were  worshipped, 
which  were  often  in  hills  and  high 
places,  Ezek.  xviii.  6,  11.  (8.) 
Idols  worshipped  in  these  places,  or 
any  thing  we  trust  in,  instead  of 
God,  Jer.  iii.  23.  (9.)  The  heavens, 
which  are  higher  than  mountains, 
Psal.  cxxi.  1.  God  is  likened  to  the 
mountains  round  about  Jerusalem,  as 
he  is  the  sure  defence  and  protector 
of  his  people  and  the  source  of  all 
their  consolation,  Psal.  cxxv.  2.  Sa- 
maria is  called  a  mountain,  because 
built  on  a  hill,  Amos  iv.  1.  and  vi.  I . 
Babylon  is  called  a  mountain,  because 
of  her  lofty  buildings,  and  great 
power;  a  destroying  mountain,  be- 
cause it  overwhelmed  and  destroyed 
the  nations  around;  and  a  burning 
mountain,  because  at  last  burnt  with 
fire,  and  the  rubbish  looked  like  a 
burnt  mountain,  Jer.  Ii.  25. 
Under  the  second  apocalyptic  trum- 
pet, a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  was  cast  into  the  sea.  By  the  sea, 
particularly  as  opposed  to  the  earth, 
the  west  of  Europe  is  supposed  to 
be  meant,  and  chiefly  the  vast  Ro- 
man empire.  A  mountain  is  often 
put  for  great  strength,  or  a  multitude 
of  people,  Jer.  Ii.  25.  This  may  de- 
note the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  the  Roman  empire.  The 
w  arlike  Golhs  broke  in  upon  it  about 
the  year  250;  and  from  that  time 
the  irruption  of  one  nation  after  ano- 
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ther  never  ceased,  till  the  very  form 
,of  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  but  the 
name,  was  lost.  The  fire  of  this 
jTiountain,  is  thought  to  mean  the 
fire  of  war,  and  the  rage  of  those 
savage  nations.  Rome  was  taken 
and  burnt,  and  terrible  was  the  ra- 
vage of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  ^c.  in  almost  ev(jry  part  of 
the  empire.  Rev.  viii.  8.  At  An- 
tichrist^s  destruction,  the  islands  are 
removed,  and  the  mountains  are  not 
fomid;  every  thing  connected  with 
Antichrist,  however  stable  and  ap- 
parently beyond  danger,  are  ruined. 
Rev.  xvi.  20. 

MOURN,  LAMENT,  WEEP,  WAIL. 

When   gates,  walls,  ramparts,   Le- 
banon, and  high  ways,  new  wine,  or 
.a  country,  are  said  to  lament,  mourn, 
or  iveep,  it  denotes  their  being  in  a 
most  doleful  and  wretched  condition, 
,  deserted  of  inhabitants  or  travellers, 
Isa.  iii.  6.  and  xxiv.    4.   Lam.  i.  4. 
and  ii.  8.  Ezek.  xxxi.  5.  Mourning, 
lamentation,    weeping,    wailing,    de- 
notes, (1.)  Grief,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  whether  godly.  Matt.  v.  4. 
Isa.  Ixvi.    10.  professedly  religious 
and  solemn,  Ezra  x.  6.  or  natural. 
Gen.  xxiii.  2.  and  1.  3.  or  desperate, 
as  in  hell.  Matt.  xxii.  13.  and  xxiv. 
30.     (2.)  Judgments  and  afflictions 
tliat  cause  grief  and  sorrow,  Ezek. 
ii.  10.    Lamentation  also  signifies  an 
oration,  wherein  is  bewailed  some 
.misery  or  loss,  2  Chron.   xxxv.  25. 
At   the  death  of  their  friends,  the 
Hebrews  gave  all   possible  demon- 
stration  of   grief;    they    sometimes 
mourned  several  weeks,  as  30  days 
for  Aaron,  and  as  much  for  Moses ; 
but  the  ordinary  term  of  mourning 
was  seven  days ;   so  long  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jabesh-gilead  mournqd  for 
,  Saul,  Numb.  XX.  %9.  Deut.  xxxiv.  8. 
,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.     During  this  time 
,  of  naourning,  they  rent  their  clothes, 
smote  their  brsjasts,  fasted,  and  Jay 
on  the  ground,  and  went  barefoot : 
they  did  eat  on   the    ground;   and 
-j.vyhatever  food  they  took,  vvas  jreck- 
^-jOrted  unclean,   and  polluted  every 
j;|)artaker  of  it,   Hos.   ix.  4.     They 
;,  lieither  dressed  themseh'?^,  «0{,§1>^V- 
No.  25.  Vol.  ii." 


ed  themselves^  nor  pared  their  nails, 
nor  saluted   any  body :    their  face^ 
and  heads  were  covered:  they  ha^ 
mourners  for  the  purpose,  both  men 
and  women,  that  made  a  trade  of  it, 
and  could  raise  the  most  doleful  out- 
cries and  howling  ;  and  were  used  tp 
curse  the  days  whereon  some  emi- 
nent disaster  had  happened,  Amos 
V.  16.  Jer.  ix.  17.  Job  iii.  8.  Parentis 
mourned  excessively  for  an  only  son, 
and  for  a  first-born,  as  his  death  cijt 
off  the  remembrance,  or  at  least  tke 
honour,  of  their  family,   Zech.  xij. 
10.     The  priests  mourned  only  for 
near  relations,   and  the  high-priest 
for  none.  Lev.  xxi.  1 — 12.     After 
the  death  of  such  as  had  no  friends 
left  to  bewail  them,  some  persons  of 
character  of  the  place  acted  the  pa^t 
of  mourning  friends,  and  were  in  like 
manner  comforted.   It  was  reckoned 
a  very  pious  work  to  comfort  mourn- 
ers ;  and   when  they  came  to   the 
mourners,  they  stood  around  them, 
'  ten  in  a  row,  and  approaching  to- 
wards them,  one  by  one,  wished  thejn. 
comfort  from  heaven.     If  they  sat, 
it  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  mourn- 
ers had  the  chief  seat.     The  friends 
came  not  to  comfort  them  till  after 
the  interment,  and  not  many,  till  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  decease, 
John  xi.  19,  39.     They   sometimes 
went  to  the  graves  to   lament  the^r 
dead,  and  so  the  Turkish  women  do 
to  this  day.     The  Jews  had  a  kind 
of  prayer,  or  rather  benediction  of 
God,  as  the  raiser  of  the  dead,  which 
they  repeated  as  they  mourned,  or 
even  passed  the  graves  of  their  dead. 
The  Jews  in  Chaldea  did  not  mourn 
and  weep,  but  movrned  one  towards 
another;    durst    not   openly   bewail 
their    misery,   but   did   it   secretly, 
Ezek.  xxiv.  23. 

^lOUSE,  a  small  but  well-known 
animal,  whose  fore-teeth  are  sharp, 
its  feet  divided,  and  its  ears  naked 
of  hair.  Mice  are  extremely  fertile, 
especially  in  wet  harvests.  As  they 
can  feed  on  dung  and  swines  flesh,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  were  declared  upi- 
clean  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  thqy 
.were  part  of  food  to  the.anqigat  R^ 
2B      ■ 
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ihans.  Lev.  xi.  29.  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  In 
some  parts  of  Palestine,  they  were  so 
plentiful,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
birds  which  devoured  them,  they 
had  destroyed  the  whole  seed  or  crop 
of  corn ;  and  it  seems  they  had  ex- 
ceedingly marred  thePhilistines'crop 
that  year  in  which  the  ark  of  God 
•was  a  captive  in  the  country,  1 
"Sam.  vi.  5. 

'"  MOU'lH,  LIPS,  and  TCNct/E,  arc 
-tvell  known  in  their  natural  significa- 
tion ;  only  mouth  is  sometimes  put 
•for  a  particular  part  of  it,  as  the 
throat,  roof  of  the  mouth,  &c.  and 
in  figurative  language,  have  in  many 
things  the  same  meaning.  As  juouth 
signifies  any  door  or  entrance,  out- 
"ward  or  inward,  of  a  thing;  lip  sig- 
nifies the  brim  or  edge  of  it,  Dan. 
iii.  26.  2  Kings  ii.  13.  and  the 
tongue,  the  uttermost  part  of  it,  Isa. 
xi.  15.  Mouth  sometimes  signifies 
the  desire  or  appetite,  as  the  natural 
appetite  is  satiated  by  the  mouth, 
Psal.  ciii.  5.  All  the  three  words 
very  frequently  denote  language  or 
speech.  Job  xix.  16.  and  ii.  10. 
Prov.  xii.  18.  and  sometimes  tongue 
signifies  a  particular '  language,  1 
Cor.  xiv.  5.  or  even  the  persons 
that  speak  in  various  languages.  Rev. 
A'ii.  9.  and  x.  11.  Mouth  ov  lips, 
ascribed  to  God,  denote  his  will, 
authority,  word,  or  promise,  Isa.  i. 
20.  Job  xi.  5.  To  have  God's  law 
in  our  mouth  or  tongue,  is  to  delight 
in,  and  converse  much  on  it,  Exod. 
xiii.  9.  Josh.  i.  8.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2. 
To  draw  near  to  God  tcith  the  mouth, 
and  honour  him  with  the  lips,  is  to 
make  an  outward  appearance  of  de- 
votion, of  prayer,  and  praise,  vvhiie 
there  is  no  regard  to  him  in  the  heart, 
Isa.  xxix.  13.  Matt.  xv.  8.  A  de- 
ceitful or  double  tongue,  is  that  which 
utters  things  false,  deceiving,  and  in- 
consistent, Zeph.  iii.  13.  1  Tim.  iii. 
8.  A  vjholcsome  tongue,  is  speech 
that  shews  a  sincere  heart,  and  tends 
to  the  edification  of  others,  Prov.  xv. 
'  4.  A  bridled  tongue,  or  zvatched 
mouth,  is  one  restrained  from  sinful, 
reproaciiful,  or  passionate,  language, 
James  i.  26.  Psal.  x.'^xix.  i,  and  cxli, 


3.  A  iafned  tongue,  is  one  restrainecJ 
ffom  evil  language,  and  applied  to 
good,  James  iii.  S.  A. soft  tongue, 
is  kind  and  courteous  speech,  Prov. 
XXV.  15.  The  tongue  of  the  learned, 
is  ability  to  speak,  to  the  conviction, 
edification,  and  comiort,  of  mens' 
souls,  Isa.  I.  4.  A  froward  mouth, 
is  one  fuU  of  outrageous  contradic- 
tions and  disobedient  speech,  Prov. 
iv.  24.  A  smooth  mouth,  is  one  full 
of  soft  and  flattering  language,  Prov. 
V.  3.  Unclean  lips,  are  such  as  are 
polluted  with  sinful  words,  Isa.  vi. 
5.  Biirning  lips,  denote  fine  and 
handsome  language,  or  talk  appa- 
rently full  of  love,  Prov.  xxvi.  23. 
The  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  a  rod  of 
pride,  is  near  destruction,  and  is  its 
nwuer's destruction;  wicked  and  fool- 
ish speeches  afflict  neighbours,  and 
ruin  the  speakers  themselves,  Prov. 
x.  14.  and  xiv.  3.  and  xviii.  7.  To 
open  the  mouth,  is  to  cause  one  to  speak. 
Numb.  xxii.  28.  or  to  speak,  Isa.  liii. 
7.  or  to  speak  with  full  freedom  and 
boldness,  Psal.  cix.  2.  Job  iii.  1. 
or  to  listen  attentively,  as  deaf  peo- 
ple open  their  mouth  to  help  their 
hearing,  and  to  desire  earnestly,  Psal. 
cxix.  131.  To  open  the  mouth  or 
lips  loide,  is  to  talk  rashly,  boast- 
ingly,  reproachfully,  Psal.  xxxv.  21. 
Prov.  xiii.  3.  or  to  listen  with  the 
utmost  attention,  earnestly  desiring 
histruction,  Job  xxix.  23.  or  ear- 
nestly to  desire  satisfaction  and  bless- 
ings to  our  soul,  Psal.  Ixxxi.  10. 
The  earth  opened  her  mouth,  when 
rent  asunder,  and  a  gulph  was  made, 
Tsumb.  xvi.  32.  Hell  opens  her  mouth, 
when  multitudes  go  into  it,  Isa.  v.  14. 
Stopping  or  shutting  of  the  mouth,  or 
keeping  the  door  of  the  mouth,  im- 
ports a  sense  of  guilt,  shame,  silence, 
restraint  of  speech,  or  inability  to 
speak,  Rom.  iii.  19.  Psal.  Ixiii.  11, 
Mic.vii.  5.  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Iniquity 
stops  its  mouth,  when  wicked  men 
are  restrained  from  the  exercise  of 
their  power,  and  are  ashamed  to  sin 
openlv,  Psal.  cvii.  42.  To  lay  the 
hand  on  the  mouth,  and  have  the  ears 
deaf,  is  to  be  struck  silent  with 
sliame  and  terror,  Mic.  vii.  16.    To 
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fiave  the  mouth  or  lips  co'tered,  im- 
ports shame  and  grief".  Lev.  xiii.  45. 
Ezck:  xxiv.  17,  20.  Mic.  iii.  7.  To 
refrain  the  lips,  is  to  speak,  little,  and 
seasonably ;  as  the  talk  of  the  lips, 
vain  and  idle  speech,  and  empty 
boasting  without  practice,  tends  only 
tp  poverty,  Prov.  x.  i9.  and  xiv, 
23.  To  set  the  mouth  against  the 
heavens,  is  to  speak  arrogantly  and 
blasphemously,  without  fear  of  God 
or  men,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  9.  To  tvhet  the 
toni^ue,  is  with  great  diligence  and 
activity  to  backbite,  slander,  and 
revile,  Psal.  Ixiv.  4.  To  gnaiv  the 
tongue,  or  gncisLthe  teeth,  is  expres- 
sive of  great  torment,  rage,  and  de- 
spair. Rev.  xvi .  1 0.  Under  the  tongue, 
or  lips,  or  in  the  mouth,  sometimes 
denotes  in  the  heart,  but  so  as  it  is 
ready  to  be  uttered  by  the  tongue  or 
lips,  Psal,  X.  7.  and  cxl.  3.  Some- 
times the  tongue  is  put  for  the  heart, 
Psal.  Iii,  2. 

God  divides  mens'  tongues,  when  he 
binders  their  joint  plots  against,  and 
persecutions  of,  his  people,  Psal.  Iv, 
9.  The  mouth  delivers  and  satisfies ; 
the  prayers  and  instructions  of  saints, 
are  means  of  the  salvation  and  com- 
fort of  others,  Prov.  xii.  6.  and  xiv. 
7.  Out  of'  the  mouth  oi  Christ's  wit- 
nesses proceeds  fire  to  devour  their 
enemies;  according  to  their  prayers, 
hopes,  and  declarations,  divine  wrath 
is  executed  on  Antichrist,  Rev.  xi, 
5.  The  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
beast,  and  false  prophet,  is  the  autho- 
rity, influence,  or  doctrine,  of  Satan, 
the  heathen  Romish  empire.  Anti- 
christ, and  Mahomet,  Rev.  xii,  16. 
and  xiii.  2.  and  xvi.  13.  The  Turks 
have  power  in  their  mouth,  and  in 
t^ieir  tails  ;  in  their  terrible  fire-arms, 
and  numerous  infantry,  or  in  their 
soldiers  and  false  teachers.  Rev.  ix, 
17,  IS,  19.  God  will  divide  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  in  re- 
moving every  hinderance  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  or  impedi- 
ment of  the  I'ecalling  of  the  Jews  to 
bis  favour,  and  to  a  church-state, 
Isa.  xi.  15. 

MUFFLERS,    womens'   vails   or 
masks,  which  covered  the  whole  face 


except  the  eyes  ;  such  pieces  of  3|y- 
parel  were  common  among  the  Arabs  ^ 
and  Jews,  Isa.  iii.  19.  .p 

MULBERRY-TREES  have  theijr 
flowers    of  the    amentaceous    kiudj  - 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  sta-  ' 
mina,  vvith  points  rising  from  a  four-  . 
leaved    cup ;    the    berries    contain 
roundish  seeds,  are  soft,   and  full  of 
I'uice.     There  are  five  kinds  of  raul- 
berry-trees.     The   fruit,    when,  un- ; 
ripe,  is  of  a  very  binding  quality  ;  . 
but  when  ripe,  it  is  rather  purgative, 
and  is  most  cooling,  delicious,  and 
good  for  quenching  of  thirst.     The 
svrup  made  of  it  also  is  very  plea- 
sant.    The  Romans  preferred  mul- 
berry-apples to  every   kind  of  fo-; 
reign  fruit.     At  present,  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  much  used  to  feed 
silk-worms;    and  the  leaves,    fruit, 
juice,   bark,   and   root,  are  used  in 
medicine.     Multitudes  of  mulberry-' 
trees  grew  in  the  drier  soils  of  Ca-. 
naan,  as  in  the  valley  ot  Rephaim, 
Bacha,  &c.     By  a  sound  made,  no, 
doubt  by  angels,  on  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry-trees  in  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  v/as  David  warned  when  to_ 
attack  the  Philistines,  2  Sam.  v,  23,- 

MULE,  a  mongrel  animal,  pro- 
duced by  a  horse  and  an  ass,  or  by 
a  mare  and  he-ass.  Neither  mules, 
nor  any  other  mongrel  animals,  are 
capable  of  procreation,  God  having 
wisely  so  ordered,  to  prevent  the 
filling  of  the  world  with  monsters^. 
The  Jewish  law  expressly  prohibit- 
ed  every  attempt  to  confound  the. 
species  of  animals.  Some  have  pre- 
tended, that  Anah  the  Horite  was 
the  inventor  of  the  unnatural  manner 
of  gendering  mules ;  but  we  have 
supposed  the  text  to  have  another 
meaning.  It  is  certain  there  were 
plenty  of  mules  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, He,  and  his  sons,  rode  on 
mules,  2  Sam,  xiii.  29,  and  xviii.  9. 
Solomon  rode  upon  one  at  his  coro- 
nation, and  procured  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  1  Kings  iv.  28. 
and  X.  25.  Ahab  had  vast  niiinbers 
of  them,  1  Kings  xviii.  5.     Naaman 


had 


several  of 
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them  in  bis  train. 
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2^ Kings  V.  17.  The  people  of  To- 
garmah  sold  numbers  of  them  to  the 
Tyrians,  Ezek.  xxvii.  14.  The  Jews 
hid  ^45  of  them,  to  bear  their  fur- 
iriture  from  Babylon,  Ezra  ii.  The 
Persians  used  them  for  their  posts  to 
ride  on,  Esth,  viii.  10.  They  are 
sifill  much  used  in  several  countries, 
where  the  ways  are  hard  and  rocky. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  kept  a- 
bout  the  Alps,  on  the  north  of  Italy, 
3nd  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  These 
mules  are  generally  black,  well  limb- 
ed, and  mostly  bred  of  Spanish  mares. 
Some  of  them  are  15  or  16  hands 
high.  They  are  much  stronger, 
hardier,  and  surer  footed,  than  horses, 
and  will  live  and  work  the  double  of 
their  age  :  they  are  light,  and  fit  for 
riding,  but  gallop  roughly. 

MULTIPLY,  to  increase  in  num- 
ber or  quantity.  In  nmltiplj/ing  God 
^imltiplied  Abraham,  when  his  pos- 
terity, and  their  blessings,  were  ren- 
dered exceedingly  numerous  and 
great.  Gen.  xxii.  17.  Heb.  vi.  14. 
God's  mercy  is  multiplied,  not  by  in- 
crease in  him,  but  by  the  increase  of 
its  fruits  to  men,  and  their  being  more 
abundantly  assured  of  his  favour, 
Jude  2.  His  word  is  multiplied, 
•when  it  is  more  abundantly  and 
successfully  preached  for  the  con- 
version and  edification  of  men.  Acts 
xii.  24. 

MULTITUDE,  (1.)  A  great  com- 
pany of  persons  or  things.  Gen.  xxx. 
.30.  and  xlviii.  4.  (2.)  The  com- 
mon people,  which  are  more  numer- 
ous, Matt.  xiv.  5.  (3.)  The  whole 
assembly,  both  senators  and  com- 
mon people.  Acts  xxiii.  7.  (4.)  A 
great  company  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, Acts  xxi.  22.  (5.)  Great 
store  and  variety,  Jer.  x.  13.  Eccl. 
V.  3,  7.  The  horses  that  remaih  are 
as  the  multitude  of  Israel;  they  are 
ais  lean  and  starving  as  the  people 
are,  and  so  it  will  be  no  great  matter 
suppose  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians,  2  Kings  vii.  13, 

MUNITION,  FORT,  Nah.  ii.  1. 
Christ  is  like  the  munition  of  rocks  to 
his  people  j  ift  hiiA  the^  are  safely 


protected  frdm  condemnation,  frbiii 
the  dominion  of  sih,  and  frorti  Satan 
and  his  agents,  Isa.  xxxiii.  16. 

MURDER,  (1.)  The  act  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  another  unlawfully, 
Mark  xv.  7.  (2.)  Hatred  of  our' 
neighbour,  in  thought,  word,  of" 
deed.  Matt.  xix.  18.  1  John  iir.  13.' 
The  voluntary  killing  of  any  person>' 
except  in  lawfiil  war,  execution  of 
public  justice,  or  necessary  self-de- 
fence, hath  been  peculiarly  marked 
out  by  the  vengeance  of  God.  Cain, 
the  first  murderer,  was  preserved  as 
a  monument  of  the  divine  indigna- 
tion. Gen.  iv.  15.  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  God  requires  that  murderers 
be  put  to  death  by  the  magistrate. 
No  sacrifice  was  accepted  for  this 
sin  :  no  money  was  to  ransom  the 
life  of  the  guilty.  Suppose  he  fled 
to  God's  altar  for  protection,  he  was 
to  be  dragged  thence,  and  executed. 
Gen.  ix.  6.  Psal.  Ii.  16.  Numb. 
XXXV.  27 — 3 1 .  If  a  man  had  ever 
so  involuntarily  and  accidentally  slain 
his  neighbour,  God,  to  shew  his  ab* 
horrence  of  murder,  ordered  the  in- 
voluntary man-slayer  to  be  banished 
his  native  abode,  and  confined  to  a 
city  of  refuge  till  the  death  of  the 
high-priest;  and  if  found  without  it 
by  the  slain  person's  friend,  might  be 
put  to  death.  Numb.  xxxv.  Deut.  xix. 
If  a  body  was  found  murdered  in  tliQ 
field,  and  the  murderer  unknown,  th^ 
rulers  of  the  next  city  slew  an  heifer, 
and,  with  washing  of  hands,  solemnly- 
protested  their  innocence  of  the 
crime,  and  their  ignorance  of  th6 
actor :  and,  with  the  priests  or  Le+ 
vites  present,  begged  that  the  Lord 
would  not  lay  the  sin  to  the  charge 
of  the  land,  Deut.  xxi.  1—8. 

MURMURING,  a  complaint  made 
for  some  wrong  pretended  to  hav6 
been  received,  Exod.  xvi,  2.  St. 
Paul,  1  Cor.  X.  10.  forbids  all  mur+ 
muring,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Isv 
raelites  that  inurinUred  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  for  which  God  punished 
them  severely.  They  murmured  at 
the  graves  of  lust,  and  God  sent  Iheiii 
quails  for  food;  but  hardly  was  this 
iiieat  out  t>i  t^tr  iaeiiths^  when  the 
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\ti-ath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  a- 
gainst  them,  and  he  destroyed  three 
and  twenty  thousand  of  them.  Numb. 
xi.  33,  34-.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  30,  31. 
They  murmured  again  at  the  return 
<jf  the  spies,  that  were  sent  to  search 
out  and  view  the  promised  land; 
and  God  punished  them  by  depriving 
them  of  the  happiness  of  ever  seeing 
that  land,  and  condemned  them  to 
die  in  the  wilderness.  Numb,  xiv.  29, 
30.  They  were  again  punished  for 
murmuring  by  the  fiery  serpents 
that  God  sent  against  them,  which 
hilled  a  great  number  of  them. 
Numb.  xxi.  4—6,  The  murmuring 
of  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was 
punished  by  a  leprosy  that  seized  her 
whole  body,  and  obliged  her  to  abide 
seven  days  without  the  camp,  id. 
xii.  1,  2,  10,  15.  And  the  murmur- 
ing and  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  was  chastised  in  a  still 
ftiore  terrible  manner ;  the  earth 
opening  and  swallowing  up  the  au- 
thors of  the  sedition ;  and  fire  con- 
sulting their  accomplices,  id,  xvi. 

MURRAIN,  a  kind  of  pestilence 
that  killed  a  great  many  of  the  E- 
gyptian  cattle,  Exod.  ix.  3.  Psal, 
Ixxviii.  50. 

MUSE,  to  think,  to  consider, 
Psal.  cxliii.  5. 

MUSIC  is  of  a  very  ancient  ori- 
gin. Tubal,  a  descendant  of  Cain, 
long  before  the  flood,  taught  men 
to  play  on  the  harp  and  organ.  La- 
ban  complained  that  Jacob  deprived 
him  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  off 
liis  daughters  with  music.  Gen,  iv, 
21.  and  xxxi.  27.  The  ancient  He- 
brews had  a  very  great  taste  for 
music :  when  they  had  passed  the 
Red  sea,  both  men  and  women  sung 
their  respective  hymns  to  the  praise 
of  God,  their  miraculous  deliverer, 
Exod.  XV.  Silver  trumpets  were  di- 
vinely ordered  to  be  made  for  sound- 
ing over  their  sacrifices,  especially 
at  solemn  feasts.  Numb.  x.  With 
?nusic  Jephthah's  daughter  welcomed 
liim  home  from  his  victory,  Judg. 
xi.  34'.  and  with  music  the  Hebrew 
Women  welcomed  David  back  from 
the  slaughter  ol'Goliatbj  iSara.xviii. 


6.  David  himself  wa'S  an^  excellenfe 
musician,  and  it  seems  had  plenty- 
of  singing  men  and  singing  women 
in  his  court,  1  Sam,  xvi.  and  2  Sam, 
vi.  and  xix.  21.  Solomon  had  theia 
perhaps  in  a  far  greater  number, 
Eccl.  ii,  8.  In  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Joash,  the  Israelites  valued 
themselves  upon  inventing  new  mu- 
sical instruments,  Amos  vi.  5.  At 
his  idolatrous  festival,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  a  large  concert  of  music  ; 
and  music  was  the  ordinary  recrea- 
tion of  the  Median  king,  Dan.  iii. 
and  vi.  1 8 .  The  temple  music  makes 
the  chief  figure  in  scripture.  David, 
in  his  own  time,  composed  a  variety 
of  psalms,  and  caused  his  skilful 
players  to  set  them  to  music,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  inscriptions  to  Jedu- 
thun,  Asaph,  or  the  sons  of  Korah,  1 
Chron.  xv.  and  xvi.  As  now  th© 
Levites  were  eased  of  a  great  part  of 
the  burdensome  work  of  their  charge, 
by  the  tabernacle  and  ark  being  fixed 
in  a  place,  David.before  his  death.,  dis- 
tributed the  4,000  sacred  singers  into 
24  classes,  who  should  serve  at  the 
temple  in  their  turns.  The  three 
chief  musicians  were  Asaph,  Heiman, 
and  Jeduthun.  The  four  sons  of 
Asaph,  six  of  Jeduthun,  and  14  of 
Heman,  were  constituted  the  chiefs 
of  the  24  classes.  It  i^  propable, 
that  they  all,  or  most  of  tliem,  attend- 
ed at  the  solemn  festivals.  They 
were  thus  arranged  :  the  Gershon- 
ites  on  the  south  of  the  brazen  al- 
tar; the  Merarites  on  the  north; 
and  the  Kohathites  between  them, 
possibly  on  the  east  and  west  of  it, 
1  Chron.  xxv.  The  Jews,  or  their 
singers,  were  mocked  with  their 
sacred  songs  at  Babylon,  Psalm 
cxxxvii,  2.  Two  hundred  singing 
men  and  singing  women  returned 
from  the  Chaldean  captivity  along 
with  Zerubbabel,  Ezra  ii.  65.  From 
the  Heathens  the  Jews  adopted  mu^ 
sic  into  their  funeral  rites.  Matt. 
ix.  23,  Their  neginoth.  or  stringed 
instruments,  were  the  psahery  and 
harp ;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  add-, 
ed,  the  slieminUh,  shushan,  or  shushan~ 
1771,  and  the  alamoth,  £tnd  4iito'?uw',and 
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sachhut;  and  the  hehilotm,  or  wind 
instruments,  were  the  organ,  cornet, 
flute,  pipe, and  trumpet:  their  drum 
instruments  were  timbrels,  cymbals, 
and  bells. 

MUST,  denotes,  (I.)  That  a  thing 
is  morally  certain  on  account  of  ex- 
isting circumstances.  Matt,  xviii.  7. 
Actsi.  I^.  (2.)  Absolutely  neces- 
sary, John  iii.  7.  (3.)  Expedient  as 
an  event  to  be  fulfilled  for  answering 
the  predictions,  purposes,  or  ends, 
of  God,  Rev.  xx.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  6. 
.  MUSTARD,  a  plant  whose  flower 
consists  of  four  leaves,  and  is  formed 
like  a  cross.  The  pistil  arises  from 
the  cup,  and  finally  becomes  a  long 
pod,  divided  by  an  intermediate 
membrane  into  two  cells,  containing 
roundish  seeds.  The  pod  also  usu- 
ally terminates  in  a  fungus  horn, 
with  some  seeds  in  it.  There  are 
3  1  or  12  kinds  of  mustard.  The 
seeds  are  of  a  hot,  sharp,  and  biting, 
taste.  The  mustard  in  Canaan  grew 
much  larger  than  ours.  The  Jewish 
Talmud  mentions  a  stalk  of  it  that 
•was  sufficient  to  bear  a  man  climbing 
up  on  it,  and  another  whose  princi- 
pal branch  bore  three  barrels  of  mus- 
tard seed.  Our  Saviour  represents 
its  stem  as  growing  to  the  height  of 
a  tree,  sufficient  to  lodge  birds  among 
its  branches.  The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  compared  to  it,  to  represent 
what  is  the  small  beginning,  and  yet 
the  wonderful  increase,  of  the  gospel 
church,  and  of  the  work  of  grace  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Matt.  xiii.  31. 

MUSTER,  to  array,  to  put  an  ar- 
my in  proper  rank  and  order,  2  Kings 
XXV.  19.  The  Lord  mustereth  the 
host;  by  his  providence  he  collects, 
and  ranks  into  order,  the  armies 
which  execute  his  vengeance,  Isa. 
xiii.  4. 

MUTTER,  to  speak  softly.  It 
seems  wizards  muttered  and  peeped 
to  their  familiar  spirits,  Isa.  viii.  19. 

MUTUAL,  belonging  to  both  par- 
ties, Rom.  i.  12. 

MUZZLE,  to  put  any  thing  in  or 
on  the  mouth  of  a  beast,  to  restrain 
ii  from  eating,  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

MYRA,  flowing,  u'eeping,  a  city 


of  Lycia,  where  Paul  embarked  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  bound  tor  Rome, 
Acts  xxvii.  5.  Whether  he  founded 
a  church  here,  we  are  uncertain ;  but 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  Saracens  seized  on  it,  there; 
were  bishops  in  this  place.  > 

MYRRH,  a  kind  of  gum  issuing 
from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  the  myrrh-tree,  which  is  common 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia. 
Sometimes  it  issues  spontaneously; 
but  chiefly  flows  out  by  means  of 
incision.  The  incisions  are  made 
twice  a-year,  and  the  gum  or  rosin 
is  received  on  rush  mats  spread  be- 
low. It  comes  to  Europe  in  loose 
grains,  from  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
corn to  that  of  a  walnut,  but  most- 
ly about  the  size  of  pease  or  horse- 
beans,  and  but  seldom  roundish. 
Myrrh  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
with  somewhat  of  a  mixture  of  yel- 
low. It  is  dissolvable  in  common 
water,  and  its  purest  pieces  are  some- 
what transparent.  Its  taste  is  dis- 
agreeable, bitter,  and  acrid  with  a 
peculiar  flavour.  Its  smell  is  strong, 
but  not  disagreeable.  The  best 
myrrh,  13  that  which  is  clear,  light, 
easily  broken,  and  of  the  bitterest 
taste.  Myrrh  is  of  a  purifying  and 
preservative  nature,  and  was  used  by 
the  ancients  in  the  embalming  of  their 
dead,  and  in  perfuming  garments, 
beds,  and  women,  John  xix.  39.  Psa. 
xlv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Esth.  ii.  12.—. 
Being  valuable,  it  was  often  given  in 
presents,  Gen.xliii.  H-  Matt.  ii.  12. 
It  was  an  ingredient  in  the  sacred 
perfume  or  incense  of  the  Jews, 
Exod.  XXX.  23.  Christ's  garments 
are  said  to  smell  of  myrrh,  &c.  his 
work  of  redemption  is  more  agreea- 
ble to  saints  than  any  perfumed  bed 
or  garment,  Psal.  xlv.  8.  His  influ- 
ences, and  the  graces  that  flow  froin 
him  to  his  people,  are  like  myrrh  : 
how  precious,  purifying,  and  pre- 
serving, to  their  souls  !  and  they  en- 
dear them  to  him,  and  render  them 
as  myrrh,  for  the  jiurification  and 
preservation  of  others. 

MYRTLE,  a  comely  and  fragrant 
tree,  ever  green,  and  which  grows 
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best  in  low  and  well  watered  vallies. 
The  flower  is  of  the  rosy  kind,  and 
is  composed  of  several  petals  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  form.  The  fruit 
is  a  berry  shaped  as  an  olive,  and 
contains  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The 
berries  are  cooling  and  astringent. 
Tournefort  mentions  12  kinds  of 
myrtles.  Saints  are  likened  to  myr- 
tles, for  their  spiritual  comeliness, 
their  peculiar  growth  in  trouble,  and 
when  humble  and  well  watered  by 
Christ,  Isa.xli.  19.  and  ]v.  13.  Zech. 
i.  8.  But  in  the  last  text,  viyrtle- 
trees,  with  a  man  among  them,  may 
denote  the  Jews  in  their  low  and  en- 
slaved condition  in  Babylon,  with 
Christ  among  them  as  their  pre- 
server. 

MYSIA,  aho7ninahlc,  criminal. 
There  was  a  Mysia  in  Europe,  on 
the  east  of  Dalmatia,  and  north  of 
Macedonia  ;  but  the  Mysia  mention- 
ed in  scripture,  is  that  in  Lesser  A- 
sia,  which  had  the  Hellespont  sea  on 
the  north-west,  Bithynia  on  the  north- 
east, and  Phrygia  on  the  south.  The 
inhabitants  were  stupid  and  con- 
temptible to  a  proverb ;  but  here 
Paul  preached  the  gospel,  and  ever 
since  there  have  been  some  vestiges 
of  a  Christian  church.  Acts  xvi.  7,  8. 

MYSTERY.  The  Greek  word 
//.v,'r)fjoy  denotes,  (1.)  Something  hid- 
den or  not  fully  manifest.  Thus,  2 
Thess.  ii.  7.  we  read  of  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  which  began  to  work  in 
secret,  but  was  not  then  completely 
disclosed  or  manifested.  (2.)  Some 
sacred  thing  hidden  or  secret,  which  is 
naturally  unknown  to  human  reason, 
and  is  only  known  by  the  revelation 
of  God.  Thus,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  ivas 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  by  the 
Spirit,  &c.  The  mystery  of  godli- 
ness, or  of  true  religion,  consisted  in 
the  several  particulars  here  mention- 
ed by  the  apostle.  Particulars,  in- 
deed, which  it  would  never  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  ?/ta?i  to  conceive, 
(I  Cor.  ii.  9.)  had  not  God  accom- 
plished Ihem  in  fact,  and  published 
them  by  the  preaching  of  his  gospel ; 
but  which  being  thus  manifested,  are 


intelligible,  as  facts,  to  the  meanest 
understanding.  When  the  apostle 
styles  this  mystery  of  godliness  ^rea/, 
he  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  the  fa- 
mous Eliisinian  mysteries,  which 
were  distinguished  into  small  and 
great,  the  latter  of  which  were  had 
in  the  highest  reverence  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  like  man- 
ner the  term  mystery,  Rom.  xi.  25. 
I  Cor.  XV.  5 1 .  denotes  what  was  hid- 
den or  tinknown,  till  revealed;  and 
thus  the  apostle  speaks,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
2.  of  a  man's  understanding  all  mys- 
teries, i.  e.  all  the  revealed  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  is  else- 
where called  the  mystery  of  faith,  1 
Tim.  iii.  9.  And  when  he  who  spake 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  is  said  to 
speak  mysteries,  1  Cor.  xiv.  2.  it  is 
plain,  that  these  mysteries,  however 
unintelligible  toothers  on  account  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  were  yet  understood  by  the 
person  himself,  because  he  hereby 
edified  himself,  ver.  4.  Acts  ii.  11. 
and  X.  46,  And  though  in  I  Cor.ii. 
6.  we  read  of  the  ivisdG?n  of  God  in 
a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  ivisdo7H, 
which  (ver.  8.)  none  of  the  princes 
of  this  world  knew,  yet,  says  the 
apostle,  zve  speak  or  declare  this  wis- 
dom ;  and  ver.  10,  he  observes,  that 
God  had  revealed  the  particulars 
whereof  it  consisted  to  them  by  his 
Spirit.  So  when  the  apostles  are 
called  stewards  of  the  tnysteries  of 
God,  1  Cor.  iv.  I.  these  mysteries 
could  not  mean  what  was,  as  facts, 
unknoivn  to  them,  (because  to  them  it 
was  given  to  knoiv  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Matt.  xiii.  11.)  yea 
the  character  here  described  to  them, 
implies  not  only  that  they  knew  these 
mysteries  themseh'es,  but  that  as 
faithful  stewards  they  were  to  dis- 
pense or  77iake  them  knoivn  to  others. 
See  Luke  xii.  42.  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  In 
Col.  ii.  2.  St,  Paul  mentions  his  pray- 
ing for  his  converts,  that  their  hearts 
might  be  comforted  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  of  God,  even  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  Christ ;  for  thus,  I  think, 
the  passage  should  be  translated. 
But  if  with  our  translators  we  render 
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lEmyvvaiv  acknowledgment,  still  the 
tvord  fiuo-Twpiow  can  by  no  means  ex- 
clude knowledge,  for  this  is  life  eter- 
nal, saith  our  Lord,  John  xvii.  3. 
that  they  may  know  tliee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
gent.  And  lastly,  whatever  be  the 
particular  meaning  of  the  mystery  of 
Cod,  mentioned  Rev.  x.  7.  yet  it 
was  something  he  had  declared  to 
(or  rather  by  J  his  servants  the  prophets. 
(3.)  The  word  mystery  is  sometimes 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  applied  in 
a  peculiar  sense  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  which,  Eph.  iii.  3--6.  he 
styles  the  ?nystery,  and  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  which  in  other  generations  was 
Jiot  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men, 
tas  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  apos- 
tles and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fellow  heirs,  and  of 
the  sa?ne  body,  and  partakers  of  Christ 
iy  the  gospel,  Rom.  xvi.  23.  Eph.  i. 
9.  and  iii.  9.  and  vi.  19.  Col.  i.  26, 
27.  and  iv.  3.  (4.)  It  denotes  a  spi- 
ritual truth  c&tichcd  under  an  external 
representation  or  similitude,  and  con- 
cealed or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some 
explanation  of  it  be  otherwise  given. 


Thus^  Kev.  i,  20.  the  mystery,  i.e. 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  seven 
stars :  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches.  So  Rev.  xvii. 
5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  na?fie 
written,  Mystery,  Babylon  the 
Great,  i.  e.  Babylon  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  the  mother  of  idolatry  and  abo' 
minations;  and  ver.  7.  /  will  tell  thee 
the  mystery  or  spiritual  signification 
of  the  woman.  Compare  Matt.  xiii. 
11.  Markiv.  11.  Luke  v iii.  10.  Eph. 
v.  32.  and  their  respective  contexts. 
— I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
T  have  above  carefully  taken  notice 
of  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  term  mystery 
occurs ;  and  this  I  have  the  rather 
done,  because  a  mo?.i  unscriptural  an^ 
dangerous  sense  is  but  too  often  put 
upon  this  word,  as  if  it  meant  some- 
what absolutely  unintelligible  and  in- 
comprehensible. A  strange  mistake! 
When  in  almost  every  text  wherein 
jnystery  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  as 
something  which  is  revealed,  declare 
ed,  she^'yn,  spoken,  or  which  may  be 
known  or  understood^ 
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NAAMAN,  fair,  general  of  the 
army  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Sy- 
ria. He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
master,  because  he  had  saved  Syria 
from  ruin,  probably  in  the  battle 
where  Ahab  gave  Benhadad  his  last 
<lefeat,  or  at  the  siege  of  Ramoth-gi- 
lead,  when  Ahab  was  slain  :  but  he 
was  sorely  afflicted  with  a  leprosy. 
An  Hebrew  captive,  who  served  in 
his  family,  happened  to  say  to  her 
-mistress,  thatif  Naaman  would  apply 
to  Elisha  the  prophet  in  Israel,  he 
--would  quickly  cure  him.  On  this 
-hint,  Naaman  resolved  to  make  a 
trial;  and  Benhadad  imagining  that 
Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  had  the  pro- 
phets under  his  direction,  wrote  him 
a  letter,  to  see  that  he  got  his  gene- 
ral cured  of  his  distemper.  Elisha 
•  soon  removed  Jehoja,m's  perplexity. 


by  bidding  him  send  Naaman  to  him, 
and  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel 
should  be  discovered  in  his  cure. 
Naaman,  with  his  chariots  and  train, 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
Elisha.  That  Elisha  might  maintain 
a  due  distance  from  lepers  ;  might 
mortify  Naaman's  pride,  and  mani- 
fest that  the  cure  was  wholly  of  God ; 
he  only  sent  him  forth  orders  to  go 
wash  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan. 
Enraged  that  Elisha  shewed  so  little 
regard  for  him,  that  he  came  not 
forth,  and  by  prayer  and  stroaking  of 
his  body,  cured  him,  Naaman  in- 
tended to  pour  contempt  on  his  or- 
ders ;  and  the  rather,  because  he 
thought  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers 
of  Damascus,  were  preferable  to  i^ll 
the  rivers  of  Israel.  His  servants 
begged  hiiiv  to  ithii;k  how  checrfuU/ 
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he  would  have  undergone  the  most 
difficult  operation  to  get  rid  of  his 
disease,  had  the  prophet  commanded 
it ;  and  why  should  he  then  stick  at 
a  thing  so  very  simple  and  easy  ? 
Naaman  was  persuaded,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  seven-fold  sprinkling 
of  the  leper,  washed  himself  seven 
times  in  Jordan,  and  was  perfectly 
cured.  He  returned  to  Elisha,  and 
offered  him  a  present;  but  it  was 
not  accepted.  He  then  professed 
his  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel  as  the 
only  true  God,  and  craved  two 
mules  burden  of  Israelitish  earth,  to 
build  an  altar  for  sacrificing  to  him 
alone;  and  asked  the  forgiveness  of 
his  bovvingof  himself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  the  idol  of  Syria,  as  he  at- 
tended his  master  to  the  temple. 
Elisha  granted  him  his  desired  quan- 
ty  of  earth,  and  bid  him  go  in  peace. 
Some  imagine,  he  asked  indulgence 
in  future  idolatry,  which  he  thought 
his  office  of  supporting  the  kmg 
obliged  him  to  act;,  but  it  is  perhaps 
as  just  to  understand  the  text,  ol 
forgivenness  of  what  he  had  done ; 
for  it  may  be  read.  When  my  muster 
%i:ent  to  the  house  of  Rimmon, — he  lean- 
ed 0)1  my  hand,  and  I  boived  doivn 
myself  in  tlie  house  of  Eimmon, — tlie 
l^ord  pardon  thy  servant  concerning 
this  thing. 

Naaman  went  off  very  joyful;  but 
Gehazi,  Elisha^'s  servant,  displeased 
with  his  master  for  refusing  his  pre- 
sent, soon  overtook  him.  Naaman 
humbly  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
and  asked  him  what  was  his  desire. 
He  falsely  told  him,  that  two  young 
propliets  from  mount  Ephraim  were 
just  come  to  his  master,  who  were  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  need- 
ed each  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  some 
money.  Naamari  was  so  touched 
with  gratitude,  that  he  never  once 
considered  how  unlikely  it  was  that 
Elisha  would  ask  a  talent  of  silver  for 
two  young  scholars,  urged  Gehazi 
to  take  two  talents  instead  of  one, 
which  were  684-^.  7s.  6d.  sterling, 
and  sent  his  servants  to  carry  them 
a-s  far  as  Gehazi  would  permit. 
When  Gehazi  had  1-ai^  thi«  pr-e- 
No.  26,  Vol.  II. 


sent  up  as  secretly  as  he  could,  he 
presented  himself  before  Elisha,  who 
asked  him  where  he  had  been.  He 
denied  that  he  had  been  any  where 
out  of  the  way.  Elisha  told  him, 
that  by  the  discoveries  of  God's  Spi- 
rit, he  saw  him,  when  Naaman  turn- 
ed back  to  meet  him;  and  added, 
thou,  at  this  season  so  very  improper, 
intendest  to  buy  fields,  vineyards,  and 
oliveyards,  with  the  money  thou  hast 
got;  but  to  punish  thy  covetousness, 
falsehood,  and  treactiery,  the  leprosy 
ot  Naaman  shall  cleave  to  thee  and 
thy  posterity.  We  suppose  Naa- 
man soon  after  either  died,  or  quit- 
ed  his  post  in  the  Syrian  army,  that 
he  might  not  lead  it  against  the  He- 
brews, and  Hazacl  became  general 
in   his  room,  2  Kings   v.    Luke  iv, 

27. 

NABAL,  a  7nadman;  a  rich,  but 
very  churlish,  man,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  race  of  Caleb;  he  had 
numerous  flocks,  which  had  their 
pasture  about  South  Carmel,  near 
Maon.  David,  in  his  exile,  lurked 
in  the  neighbouring  wilderness  of 
Paran.  He  and  his  men  not  only 
did  no  hurt  to  Nabal's  flocks,  but 
protected  them  from  the  Arabs,  and 
from  wild  beasts,  and  assisted  the 
herdsmen  in  every  thing  they  could. 
When  Nabal  held  his  shearing-fea;>t, 
David,  in  the  most  discreet  manner, 
sent  to  desire  a  present  of  what  part 
of  the  provision  he  pleased.  J^'abal, 
in  tlie  most  harsh  and  surly  manner, 
told  David's  messengers,  that  he 
knew  better  things  than  to  give  his 
servants'  provision  to  a  contemptiblie 
fellow,  who  had  run  away  from  his 
master,  and  to  his  partizans.  In- 
formed of  this  rudeness,  David  rash- 
ly resolved  immediately  to  put  Na- 
bal and  all  that  he  had,  to  the  sword, 
as  a  mean  of  deterring  others  from 
using  him  in  like  manner.  Abigail, 
by  her  prudent  behaviour,  disarmed 
David's  rage,  and  won  his  affection. 
As  soon  as  Nabal  her  husband  was 
sober,  she  told  him  into  what  danger 
his  conduct  liad  brought  himself  and 
family.  The  poor  creature  was  so 
terrified,  that  he  iell  sick,  and  in  ten 
2C 
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<3ays  after  died,  as  stupidly  as  he  had 
lived;  and  not  long  after,  Abigail 
was  espoused  to  David,   1  Sam.  xxv. 

IS'ABOTH,  a  speech,  an  Israelite 
of  the  city  of  Jezreel.  He  had  a 
line  garden  hard  by  Ahab's  palace; 
Ahab  required  him  either  to  sell  it  to 
him,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another. 
IVaboth,  attentive  to  the  divine  law, 
which  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
inheritances  without  necessity,  or  to 
§ell  them  irredeemably,  refused  to 
sell  or  exchange  the  inheritance  of 
his  fatliers.  Ahab  having  taken  the 
refusal  extremely  ill,  Jezebel  his 
wife  desired  he  would  make  himself 
easy,  and  she  would  get  him  the 
vineyard:  she  wrote  letters  in  A- 
hab's  name,  and  sealed  ihem  with  his 
ring,  requiring  the  magistrates  of 
Je;ireel  to  hold  a  fast,  or  perhaps  ra- 
ther a  general  court,  and  suborn  two 
or  three  wretched  fellows  to  bear 
false  witness  against  Naboth,  that  he 
had  blasphemed  God  and  the  king, 
and  thus  condemn  and  put  him  to 
death.  The  abandoned  magistrates 
directly  executed  her  orders.  Ka- 
both  was  stoned  to  death  as  a  blas- 
phemer, and  Ahab  took  possession  of 
the  vineyard  ;  but  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  carefully  pursued  him  and 
his  family,  for  the  covetousness,  hy- 
pocrisy, perjury,  and  murder,  com- 
mitted  in  this  affair,  1  Kings  xxi. 
2  Kings  ix.  10. 

KADAB.  See  Aaron,  Jero- 
boam. 

NAHASH.       See    Ammon,    Ja- 

BESH. 

NAHOR,  lioarse,  angrj/,  the  son  of 
Teiah,  grandson  of  another  Nahor, 
and  brother  of  Abraham.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Haran  in  Mesopota- 
mia, and  which  was  sometimes  called 
by  his  name.  Jie  married  Milcah 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran, 
■who  was  already  deceased.  By  her 
he  had  eight  sons,  viz.  Huz,  or  Uz, 
the  father  of  the  Husites,  on  the  west 
pfthe  Euphrates,  in  the  land  of  Uz; 
'Buzj  the  father  of  the  Buzjtes,  of 
whom  Elihu  was  descended  ;  Kejn- 
xxelj  the  father  of  the  Camelites,  and 
the  ^rameans,  or  Syrianij  and  Che- 


sed,  the  father  of  at  least  one  tribe 
of  the  Chaldeans ;  and  Hazo,  whom 
some  carry  into  Persia,  and  make 
the  father  of  the  Hazoye,  or  Huz- 
acans  in  Chusistan,  or  the  Chosseans: 
and  Pildash,  whom  Dr.  Hyde  seems 
fond  of  making  the  father  of  the 
Persians;  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel,  the 
father  of  Laban  and  Eebekah.  By 
a  concubine  called  Reumah,  Nahor 
had  other  four  sons,  viz.  Tebah,  Ga- 
ham,  Thahash,  and  Maacah,  Gen. 
xi.  22,  24,  26.  and  xxii.  20,  21,  22. 
and  xxiv.  10. 

NAHUM,  a  comforter,  a  prophet 
of  the  city  of  Elkosh,  or  Elkoshai, 
in  Galilee.  As  he  speaks  of  the 
Assyrian  ravages  of  Egypt,  and  the 
destruction  of  No,  as  a  thing  past, 
and  represents  the  Assyrian  king  as 
imagining  an  evil  thing  against  the 
Lord,  it  is  probable  he  prophesied 
just  as  either  Sennacherib  or  Esar- 
haddon  was  returning  from  the  ra- 
vage of  Egypt,  with  an  intention  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Nah. 
iii.  8,  9,  10.  and  i.  9,  11.  After  a 
lofty  description  of  God,  the  great 
subject  of  his  short  prophecy  is  the 
ruin  of  NiNEyEH  and  the  Assyrian 
empire.  This  he  describes  in  a 
manner  so  pathetic  and  picturesque, 
and  yet  so  plain,  as  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  greatest  masters  of  ora- 
tory. Had  Herodotus  written  his 
history  of  the  Assyrians,  or  had  it 
come  to  cur  hands,  with  what  plea- 
sure should  we  have  seen  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions ! 

NAIL,  (.1.)  A  horny  substance  on 
the  point  of  mens'  fingers  or  toes, 
Deut.  xxi.  12.  (2.)  A  nail  of  iron, 
brass,  or  the  like,  for  fixing  boards 
together,  or  hanging  things  on,  Judg. 
iv.  21.  Eliakim,  and  Jesifs  Christ, 
as  prefigured  by  him,  are  likened  to 
a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  for  hanging  of 
vessels  on.  G'pd  made  Eliakim  the 
Jewish  minister  of  state,  and  on  him 
did  the  subordinate  rulers  apd  the 
people  depend.  God  established  Je- 
sus in  the  gffice  of  Mediator,  and  on 
him  dp  all  his  servants  and  people 
depend,  Isa.  xxii,  23,  24,  25.  The 
nail  that  came  forth  of  Judah,  is  ei= 
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ther  Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah,  or  the 
Maccabees,  who  established  the  Jew- 
ish state,  Zech.  x.  4.  The  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  nails  fastened ;  the 
truths  of  God  fixed  in  the  heart,  and 
remaining  there,  make  the  soul 
cleave  to  Jesus,  his  church,  and  ordi- 
fiances,  Eccl.  xii.  14.  H\\e  nails  of 
brass  which  Daniel's  fourth  beast 
had,  denote  the  covetousness,  rob- 
bery, and  ravage,  of  the  Romans, 
and  their  power  to  retain  their  con- 
quered provinces,  Dan.  vii.  19. 
Christ's  nailing  of  the  ceremonial 
law  to  his  cross,  imports,  that  by  his 
death  he  fulfilled  the  signification 
thereof,  and  has  abolished  its  bind- 
ing force.  Col.  ii.  14. 

NAIN,  or  l>i AIM , fairness, pleasant- 
ness, a  city  where  our  Saviour  re- 
stored the  son  oi'  a  widow  to  life,  as 
they  were  carrying  him  out  to  his 
burial.  It  is  generally  said,  that  this 
place  was  near  Endor,  and  about 
two  miles  south  of  Tabor;  but  Maun- 
drel  seems  to  think  it  was  situated 
near  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  Luke 
vii.  8— II. 

NAIOTH      See  Ramah. 

NAKED,  (1.)  Altogether  uncloth- 
ed or  uncovered.  Gen.  ii.  25.  (2.) 
Having  few  clothes  on,  1  Sam.  xix. 
24.  John  xxi.  7.  (3.)  Clearly  seen, 
and  fully  known.  Job  xxvi.  6.  Heb. 
iv.  13.  Destitute  of  worldly  good 
things.  Job  i.  21.  (5.)  Destitute  of 
innocency,  holiness,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  hence  exposed  to  shame 
and  misery.  Rev.  iii.  17,  18.  (6.) 
Deprived  of  the  divine  favour  and 
protection,  and  ready  to  be  a  prey 
to  their  enemies,  Exod.  xxxii.  25. 
2  Chron.  xxviii,  19.  Before  the  fall, 
there  was  no  sinful,  shameful,  or 
hurtful,  nakedness:  as  there  was  no 
sinful  disposition,  no  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  was  improper  for  view ; 
but  sin  entering,  they  knew  they 
were  naked  ;  that  they  were  become 
unholy  and  unrighteous;  and  that 
they  needed  a  covering  for  those 
parts  of  their  body,  afterward  called 
nakedness,  Gen.  jii.  7,  10,  11.  and,  ix. 
22.  The  nakedness  of  a  land,  is  the 
poverty,  weakness,  and  ruinous  con- 


dition, thereof,  or  its  shameful  wick- 
edness, Ezek.  xvi.  8,  36,  37. — Go- 
ing naked,  or  almost  so,  was  an  em- 
blem of  distress,  and  of  deprivation 
of  comfort,  Isa.  xx.  3.  Mic.  i.  8. 

NAME,  is  properly  that  whereby 
a  person  or  thing  is  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another.  A  great 
many  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  scripture, 
were  founded  on,  and  express,  some 
particular  reason.  Those  that  begin 
or  end  in  el,  or  begin  \yith  je,  jeho, 
or  end  in  i  a  h,  bear  a  relation  to  God. 
As  multitudes  of  persons  and  things 
had  different  names,  it  is  no  wonder 
to  find  them  sometimes  called  by  one 
name,  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 
So  Moses's  father-in-law  was  called 
Reuel  and  Jethro ;  Isaac's  younger 
son,  Jacob  and  Israel;  Jehoshaphat's 
grandson,  Jehoahaz,  Ahaziah,  and 
Azariah,  &c.  &c.  Some  letters  too, 
especially  vowels,  e  for  a,  &:c.  are 
altered  in  the  spelling  of  the  same 
name,  as  Gashmu  or  Geshem,  Ackan 
or  Achar,  &c. 

Name,  when  ascribed  to  God,  com- 
prehends whatever  he  makes  him- 
self known  by.  The  name  of  God 
signifies,    (1.)  Himself,  Psal.  xxix. 

2.  and  xxxiv.  3.  and  Ixi.  5.  (2.) 
His  titles,  Exod.  iii.  13,  14.  and  vi. 

3.  (3.)  His  attributes  or  properties, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  and  xxxiv.  6,  7. 
(4.)  His  word,  Psal.  v.  1 1 .  Acts  ix. 
15.  (5.)  His  worship  and  service, 
1  Kings  V.  5.  Mai.  i.  6.  (6.)  His 
will  and  purpose  concerning  our  sal-^ 
vation,  and  his  grace  and  mercy 
therein  displayed,  Psal.  xxii.  22. 
John  xvi.  6,  26.  (7.)  His  power, 
help,  and  favourable  assistance,  1 
Sam.  xvii.  45.  Psal.  xxi.  i.  7.  (8.) 
His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
displayed  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  Psal.  viii.  1,9.  (9.) 
His  authority,  commission,  Mic.  v.  4. 
(10.)  His  honour,  glory,  and  renown, 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  1. — The  name  of  Christ 
denotes,  (1.)  Himself,  what  he  reaU 
ly  is.  Wonderful,  Mighty  God,  God 
with  us,.  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  vii.  14.  (2.) 
His  titles,  as  Saviour,  Prophet,  Priest, 
King,  &c.  Matt,  i,  21.  Rev.  xix. 
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M.  (.3.)  Kis  authority  and  cdinmis- 
SfOn,  Matt,  vii,  22w  ^ictsiv.  7.  (4.) 
His  word  and  gospel,  and  the  pro- 
fession thereof".  Acts  ix,  15.  Matt. 
X.  22.  and  xix.  29.  Rev.  li.  13.  (5.) 
His  exaltation  to  the  highest  honour, 
power,  and  glory,  as  oiir  Mediator, 
Phil,  ii.  9,  10.— The  name  of  men 
denotes,  (1.)  That  particular  design- 
alion  by  which  they  are  usually 
cfalled.  (2.)  The  persons  themselves, 
Lukex.  20.  Rev,  iii.  4.  andxi.  f  1 1. 
(3.)  Reputation,  good  or  evil,  Prov. 
>xii.  1.  Deut.  xxii.  14.  (4.)  Ho- 
fiour,  glory,  renown,  Deut.  xxvi.  19. 
Zeph.  iii.20,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  8,  15. 
(5.)  Memory  or  remembrance,  Deut. 
xxix.  20.  (6.)  Posterity,  whkh 
keeps  up  oner's  name  or  renown, 
Deut.  XXV,  7,  Isa.  Ixvi,  22. 
God's  ncwie  is  in  Christ;  his  nature 
and  authority  are  in  him  ;.  he  hath 
sent  him  to  be  our  Redeemer  ;  and 
by  his  execution  of  his  office,  is  his 
honour  chiefly  exalted,  Exod  xxiii. 
21.  To  be  baptized  in  the  name  oi 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is 
io  be  baptized  by  the  warrant  and 
authority,  and  into  the  profession, 
faith,  and  obedience,  of  these  divine 
Persons  as  one  God,  Matt.  xx:viii. 
19.  Acts  xix.  5.  To  trust  or  be- 
lieve 272  the  nu^ie  of  God  or  Christ,  is 
to  credit  his  word^  and  rely  on  his 
perfections,  titles,  and  relations,  as  a 
certain  ground  of  our  receiving  aH 
blessings  and  salvation  from  him, 
John  iii.  18.  To  name  the  name  of 
Christ,  is  openly  to  profess  that  we 
are  bis,  and  to  regard  his  honour  and 
service,  2'  Tim.  ii.  19.  The  nexv 
nmne  ihs-t  Christ  gives,  and  writes 
on  his  people,  is  the  redeeyned  of  the 
Lord,  the  righteoiisness  of  God  in  him, 
&c.  which  answers  to  their  new  co- 
venant state,  and  their  new  nature  ; 
and  in  heaven,  their  character  is 
made  gloriously  to  appear.  Rev,  ii. 
J7.  This  is  better  than  of  sons  and 
daughters,  as  it  is  more  honourable 
to  be  the  children  of  Gcxi,  and  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  than  to  be  parents 
of  sinful  men,  Isa,  Ivi.  4,  5.  God's 
changing  the  wune  of  his  church,  de- 
ffOtcs    \m  changing   her   condition 


from  distress  and  grief,  to  happiness 
and  joy,  Isa.  Ixii.  3,  4.  The  saints 
pray,  and  dO  all,  in  the  name  of  Christy 
when  they  do  it  in  the  faith  of  his 
promise,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, and  with  a  total  dependance 
on  his  death  and  intercession,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  foe 
acceptance,  John  xiv.  13.  Col.  iii. 
1 7 ,  To  take  the  name  of  God  in,  vainf 
is  to  make  an  unholy  and  irreverent 
use  of  any  thing  whereby  he  maketh 
himself  known,  whether  titles,  attri- 
butes, ordinances,  words,  or  works; 
and  particularly  by  ignorant,  rash, 
irreverent,  and  false  swearing,  Exod. 
XX.  7.  The  Hebrews  were  forbid- 
den to  mention  the  nafnes  of  the  hea-« 
then  idols,  except  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  warn  the  people  against^ 
or  mark  their  detestation  o'i,  them> 
Exod.  xxiii.  15.  and  so  a  thing  not 
named,  is  what  is  not  mentioned  with 
pleasure,  or  what  is  scarcely  known 
or  heard  of,  or  is  not  practised,  but 
abhorred,  1  Cor.  v.  1.  Eph.  v.  3. 
To  kiioiv  one  hy  name,  is  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar favour  for,  and  familiarity  with 
one,  Exod.  xxxiii,  12.  'Yogiyename$ 
to  persons  or  animals,  imports  domi- 
nion over  them.  Gen,  ii,  19,  To 
ha-oe  a  name  to  live,  -and  yet  he  dead, 
is  to  have  a  profession  and  appear- 
ance of  saintship,  and  yet  be  under 
the  reign  of  spiritual  death.  Rev.  iii. 
1 .  The  nantes  of  the  12  trihes  of  Is* 
rael  being  on  the  12  <rates  cf  the  Nevj 
Jerusalem,  imports,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  that  the  Jews  shall  be 
brought  into  the  church  in  the  mil- 
lennium, and  the  heavenly  glory 
hereafter.  Rev,  xxi.  12.  The  naynei 
of  the  12  apostles  being  in  the  \2foun* 
dations,  imports,  that  it  is  Jesus  aS 
represented  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
12  apostles,  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  church,  and  of  our  everlasting 
happiness.  Rev.  xxi.  14.  To  have 
the  mark,  name,  or  number,  of  the 
name  of  Antichrist,  is  to  believe, 
profess,  and  practice,  according  to 
the  errors,  idolatry,  and  superstition, 
of  the  church  of  Rome  : — it  is  names 
of  blasphemy;  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy, audcf  mens'  per- 
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fecting  Christ's  sacrifice  with  their 
oblations  and  good  works,  &c.  are 
a  reproach  to  Christ  and  his  Father, 
Rev.  xiii.  1,  17. 

.  NAOMI,  fair,  eotiiehj,  beautiful, 
and  her  husband  EHmclech,  retired 
to  the  country  of  Moab,  on  account 
of  a  famine  that  happened  in  Canaan. 
There  their  two  sons,  IVIahlon  and 
Chilion,  married  two  Moabitish  wo- 
men, Orpah  and  Ruth.  Tliey  had 
been  about  ten  years  in  the  country 
of  Moab,  when  Ehmelech  and  his 
sons  died  without  leaving  any  issue. 
Jvaomi  resolved  to  return  to  her 
country.  Her  daughters-in-law  were 
intent  on  attending  her.  She  re- 
monstrated to  them,  what  difficulties 
they  might  expect  in  so  doing,  and 
begged  they  would  return  home,  and 
added,  that  she  was  grieved  on  ac- 
count of  their  affliction  At  la.st  Or- 
pah was  prevailed  with  to  return ; 
but  Ruth  continued  resolute  to  go 
with  her,  and  to  embrace  the  Jewish 
religiO'n.  When  they  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  place  of  Naomi's  former 
abode,  the  people  crowded  about 
them,  and  some  in  pity,  and  otliers 
perhaps  in  contempt,  asked  if  this 
was  Naorni?  She  begged  they  would 
not  call  her  Naomi,  my  pleasant  one; 
but  Marah,  because  the  Lord  had 
dealt  very  bitterly  with  her,  insomuch 
that  having  gone  off  full,  with  a  hus- 
band, children,  and-  some  wealth, 
she  had  returned  a  poor  destitute  wi- 
dow. It  being  the  harvest- season, 
Ruth  went  forth  to  gleau,.  and  pro- 
vidence conducted  her  to  the  field 
of  Boaz,  a  near  kinsman  of  her  de- 
Geased  husband.  Informed  who  she 
was,  he  commended  her  for  her  kind- 
ness  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  bade 
her  continue  gleaning  in  his  field, 
and  take  her  food  with  his  reapers, 
who,  by  his  orders,  let  fall  handfuls 
of  the  corn  for  her  use.  Ruth  most 
humbly  a>nd  discreetly  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  to  a  poor  stranger. 
Informed  of  all  this  at  night,  Naomi 
told  Ruth,  that  Boaz  was  their  near 
Itinsman. 

When  harvest  was  ended,  and  Boaz 
«>n«  night  watciied  liis  cora  on:  the 


threshing-floor,  Naomi  directed  Rutk 
to  go  and  lie  down  at  his  feet,  and 
to  bid  him  cast  his  skirt  over  her,  or 
marry  her,  as  he  was  her  near  kins- 
man. The  known  m.odesty  of  both 
prevented  all  suspicion  of  unseemly 
conduct.  When  Boaz  awaked,  he 
observed  a  woman  at  his  feet,  and 
asked  who  she  was  ?  She  told  him, 
and  begged  he  would  spread  his  skirt 
over  her  as  a  token  of  his  after  es- 
pousing her.  Boaz  blessed  her  for 
so  closely  adhering  to  the  Hebrew 
law  in  the  affair  of  her  marriage ; 
and  in  the  morning,  sent  her  hon-Hi 
loaded  with  corn  for  herself  and  Na- 
omi, and  promised  he  would  speedily 
effect  her  marriage,  either  with  him- 
self, or  with  a  nearer  kinsman.  Naomi 
hearing  of  this,  assured  Ruth  that 
Boaz  would  without  fail  be  as  good 
as  his  word.  It  was  scarcely  clear 
day,  when  Boaz  convened  the  elders 
of  the  city  at  the  gato,  and  called  Eli- 
ftielech's  nearest  kinsman  to  declare 
whether  he  would  redeem  the  inhe- 
ritance of  EUrfleiech,  and  marry  Ruth 
th«  widow  of  Chilion,  or  not.  The 
'  kinsman,,  after  his  offering  to  redeem 
the  inheritance,  recalled  his  word, 
and  bid  Boaz  do  it,  and  by  plucking 
off  his  shoe,  resigned  his  right  to 
Boaz.  Boaz  at  the  same  time  es- 
poused Ruth,  and  soon  after  had  by 
her  a  son  called  Obed,  in  hopes  he 
would  be  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and 
would  be  serviceable  to  his  iamily. 
The  neighbours  mightily  congratu- 
lated Naomi,  as  having  now  got  an 
heir,  and  restorer  of  her  old  age. 
With  great  tenderness  she  nursed  the 
child,  Ruth  i.  to  iv.  Who  wrote 
the  short  history  of  Ruth,  whether 
Samuel  or  not,  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  ancient  fathers  considered  it  as 
an  appendix,  to  Judges.  The  af- 
fair happened  about  the  time  of 
Deborah. 

Ni^iPHTALI,  my  likeness  or  rest- 
ing, the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  and  by 
Bilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel.  His 
sons  were  Jahzeel,  Guni,  Jezer,  and 
Shillem,  all  of  them  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous progeny.  In  bis  blessing  of 
Naphtali,  Jacob  said,  NaphtuU  is  a 
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hind  let  loose;  he  givetli  goodly  zvords. 
This  might  express  the  activity  and 
courtesy   of  that   tribe;    but    some 
prefer  the  translation  of  the  Seven- 
ty,  which  reads  the  passage  thus, 
Naphtali  is  a  tree  shot  out,   bringing 
forth  goodly  branches;  and  so  would 
import  the  fertility  and  increase  of 
that   tribe:  but  neither  do  the   He- 
brew accents  countenance  this  read- 
ing, nor  is  it  ditterent  from  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph,  in  the  very  next  verse. 
AVhen  this  tribe  came  out  of  Egypt, 
it  consisted  of  53,4-00  fighting  men, 
under   the  command  of  Ahira  the 
son  of  Enan,  but  they  decreased  in 
the  wilderness  to  45,400.     They  en- 
camped on  the  north  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  marched  in  the  rear  of  the 
Hebrew  host,  in  the  camp  of  Dan. 
Their  spy  to   search   Canaan,    was 
Nahbi  the  son  of  Vophsi ;  and  their 
agent  to  divide  it,  was  Pedahel  the 
son  of  Aramihud.    Their  inheritance 
was  the  sea,  and  the  south,  along  the 
south  of  Lebanon,  and  the  west  of 
the  seas  of  Merom  and  Tiberias,  and 
was  extremely  fertile.  Gen.  xlvi.  24. 
and  xlix.  2 1. -Numb.  xxvi.  48 — 51. 
and  i.  15,  42,  43.  and  ii.  25,  30.  and 
X.  27.  and  xiii.  14.  and  xxxiv.  23. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  3.  Josh.  xix.  32 — S9. 
Eut  they  permitted  the  Canaan ites 
to   retain    Bethanath    and    Bethshe- 
inesh,  two  of  their  cities,  on  condi- 
tion  of  their   paying   them  tribute, 
Judg.  i.  33.    Under  Barak,  their  ge- 
.Tieral,    they    and    the    Zebulunites 
fought  with    distinguished   bravery 
against  the  army  of  Jabin  the  young- 
er, and  at  the  desire  of  Gideon,  they 
pursued  the  Midianites,  Judg.  iv.  10. 
and  V.  18.  and  vii.  23.     A  thousand 
of  their   captains,,  with    37,000   of 
their  troops,  assisted  at  David's  co- 
Tonation,   and  brought  great  quanti- 
ties of  provision  with  them,  1  Chron. 
xiii.  34,  40.     We  find  no  person  of 
distinguished  note  among  them,  save 
Earak,  and  Hiram  the  artificer.     In-- 
f^tigated  by  Asa,  Benhadad  th--  ehier, 
king  of  Syria,   terribly  ravaged  the 
land  of  Naphtali ;  and  what  jt  suffer- 
ed in  after  invasions  by  the  Syrians, 
we  are  not  told,   1  Kings  xv.  20. 


The  Naphtalites  were  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  carried  captive  byTig- 
lath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  2  Kings 
XV.  29.  Josiah  purged  their  country 
from  idols.  Our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples,  during  his  public  ministry^ 
much  resided  and  preached  in  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  Isa.  ix.  1 .  Matt.  iv. 
13,  15. 

NAPHTUHIM,  opens,  the  fourth 
son  of  Mizraim.  Calmet  thinks  he 
peopled  that  part  of  African  Ethio- 
pia between  Syene  and  Meroe,  and 
ot  which  Nepata  was  the  capital : 
but  we  rather  think  with  Bochart, 
that  his  posterity  peopled  Marmari- 
ca,  west  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.— 
Hereabouts  we  find  the  temple  of 
the  god  Aptuchus ;  nor  is  it  unlike- 
ly that  Naptuhim  may  be  the  Nep- 
tune of  the  Heathens,  who  was  ori- 
ginally a  Lybian,  and  had  his  tem- 
ples ordinarily  built  on  sea-shores. 
Gen.  X.  13. 

NARCISSUS,  astonishment,  sur- 
prize. Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xvi.  1 1 .  says,  '  Greet  them 
'  that  be  of  the  household  of  Narcis- 
'  sus,  which  are  in  the  Lord.*  It 
doth  not  follow  hence  that  Narcissus 
was  a  Christian,  though  the  Greeks 
make  him  a  bishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
martyr,  and  place  him  in  the  number 
of  the  seventy  disciples. 

NARROW.  God  looked  w^rroitf- 
ly  to  Job's  ways,  and  carefully  pre- 
vented every  possible  way  of  his  es- 
cape from  trouble.  Job  xiii.  27.  The 
nations  looked  narrowly  upon  Baby- 
lon, when  ruined ;  with  great  atten- 
tion and  a,mazement,  thought  how 
quickly  an  empire,  lately  so  strong 
and  powerful,  had  come  to  ruin, 
Isa.  xiv.  6. 

NATHAN,  given,  rewarded,  a 
famed  prophet^  and  a  confident  of 
king  David.  Not  long  after  David's 
advancement  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
he  intended  to  build  a  temple  for 
the  Lord.  Nathan,  without  waiting 
the  divine  direction,  encouraged  him 
to  do  it ;  but  soon  after  was  directed 
by  God  to  forbid  him,  and  tell  him, 
that  that -work  wa«  divinel/  allotte4 
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to  his  son  and  successor.  Some  years 
after,  when  David  had  defiled  Batli- 
sheba,  and  murdered  her  husband, 
]\athan,  at  the  command  of  God,  re- 
proved him.  He  told  him  a  parable 
of  a  man  who  had  a  great  many 
flocks  and  herds  of  his  own,  and  yet 
when  his  friend  came  to  visit  him, 
be  by  force  took  from  a  poor  neigh- 
bour his  only  lamb,  which  was  very 
dear  to  him,  to  entertain  his  friend. 
With  great  indignation,  David  re- 
plied, tliat  such  a  person  should  be 
obliged  to  restore  fourfold  to  the 
poor  man,  and  then  be  put  to  death. 
Nathan  told  him,  that  he  himself 
was  the  guilty  criminal  intended; 
for  God  had  made  him  ruler  over  the 
whole  Hebrew  nation,  had  provi- 
dentially put  in  his  power  all  the 
wives  and  concubines  of  Saul,  and 
was  about  to  bestow  on  him  other 
favours;  and  yet  he  had  defiled 
!Bathsheba,  the  only  wife  of  Uriah, 
and  had  murdered  himself.  On 
which  account,  Nathan  told  him,  he 
and  his  family  should  be  severely 
punished  with  lewdness  and  death. 
— David  was  so  well  pleased  with 
this  plainness  of  Nathan's  rebuke, 
that,  it  seems,  he  named  one  of  Bath- 
sheba's  sons  after  him.  When  Ado- 
pijah  attempted  to  .settle  himself  on 
the  throne,  Nathan,  and  Bathsheba 
by  his  direction,  prevented  it;  and 
he  and  Benaiah,  and  others,  were 
immediately  appointed  to  crown  So- 
lomon, 2  Sam.  vii.  and  xii.  1  Kings 
i.  Nathan  and  Gad  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  David,  probably  the  second 
book  of  Samuel,  and  last  part  of  the 
first.  He  and  Abijah  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  Solomon,  1  Chron.  xxjx.  29. 
2  Chron.  ix.  27.  but  whether  this 
Nathan  was  the  father  of  Azariah  and 
Zabud,  who  were  officers  of  consi- 
derable dignity  under  Sqlomon,  we 
know  not,  1  Kings  iv,  5. — 
^  NATH ANAEL,  gift  of  God,  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  the  manner  of  whose  con- 
version is  related  John  i.  45,  &c. 
Many  have  supposed  him  to  be  the 
same  with  Bartholomew,  since  the 
pyangelists  who  jiientiQn  iPartholo- 


mew  say  nothing  of  Nathanael ;  and 
John,  who  mentions  Nathanael,  takes 
no  notice  of  Bartholomew.  See 
Bartholomew. 

NATION.     See  People. 
*  NATIVITY,  (1.)  I'he  birth  of  a 
person,  Gen.xi.  28.   (2.)  The  origin- 
al rise  of  nations,  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  4. 

NATURE.  (1.)  The  ordinary 
course  of  things,  which  God  hath 
settled  in  the  world,  Rom.  i.  26,  27. 
(2.)  The  reasoning  powers  of  the 
soul,  assisted  by  divine  grace, 
Rom.  ii.  14.  (3.)  Common  sense, 
or  the  general  consent  of  nations. 
Cor.  xi.  14.  (4.)  The  substance  or 
essential  parts  and  properties,  Heb. 
ii.  16.  (5.)  Birth,  or  natural  de- 
scent. Gal.  ii.  15.  -  We  are  h/  na 
ture  children  of  wrath  :  we  are  born 
with  a  corrupt  principle,  inclining  us 
to  all  evil  ;  is  enmity  against  God, 
and,  separate  from  the  merit  of 
Christ,  would  lead  us  to  eternal 
death,  Eph.  ii.  3.  Through'the  gos- 
pel promises,  we  are  made  partakers 
of  a  divine  nature;  we  have  fellow- 
ship with  God,  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  holiness, 
2  Pet.  i.  4.  Idols  are  by  nature  no 
gods;  they  have  no  self-existence,  no- 
thing of  the  essential  perfections  of 
God!,ead  in  them.  Gal.  iv.  8. 
Natural  is,  (1.)  What  proceeds 
from  birth  and  natural  causes,  1  Cor. 
XV.  44.  (2.)  What  is  agreeable  to 
natural  design,  form,  or  inclination, 
Rom.  i.  26,27. 

NAVEL,  that  part  of  the  belly  by 
which  nourishment  is  conveyed  to 
children  in  the  womb,  and  which  is 
cut  and  fastened  at  their  birth.  Be- 
hemoth hath  his  strength  in  his  na- 
vel, belli/,  or  trunk  of  his  body,  Job 
xl.  16.  It  is  put  for  the  whole  man, 
soyl  and  body.  Godliness  is  health  to 
the  navel,  and  murroio  to  the  hones ; 
it  produceth  and  secures  the  welfare 
of  both  soul  and  body,  arising  from 
an  inward  source  of  a  conscience 
wasl]ed  in  Jesus's  blood,  and  a  heart 
renewed  by  his  grace,  Prov.  iii.  8. 
The  navel  of  the  Hebrews  not  bemg 
cut,  imported,  that  their  sinful  na- 
tufe  was  not  corrected  or  changed  j 
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and  that  in  Egypt,  they,  as  a  nation, 
■w  ere  in  a  most  forlorn  and  dangerous 
condition. 

NAUGHT,   (I.)   What  is  worth 
nothing,  Prov.  xx.   14.     (2.)  What 
is  unwholesome  and  hurtful,  2  Kinprs 
ii.  19.     KaughtJj  persons  are  such  as  ! 
are  useless  for  good,  and  active  in  1 
doing  mischief,  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Prov.  : 
vi.  12.     Naughtiness  is  base  wicked-  1 
ness ;  and  thus  men  are  taken  in, ' 
when  puniihed  for  ir,  Prov.  xi.  6. 

NAVY,  a  fleet  of  ships,  1  Kings 
JX.  26,  27 

NAZARETH,  separated,  sanctifi- 
ed, a  small  city  of  the  Zebulunites  in 
Galilee,  about  TO  or  15  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  west  of  mount 
Tabor,  and  cast  of  Ptolemais.  It  was 
built  on  a  hili,  and  noted  for  the  wick- 
edness of  its  inhabitants,  Mark.  i.  9. 
Luke  iv.  29.  John  i.  4-6.  Here  our 
Saviour  was  conceived,  and  labour- 
ed the  most  part  of  the  30  years  of  his 
private  life;  but  their  contempt  of 
his  ministry,  and  early  attempt  to 
murder  him,  by  casting  him  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their 
city  was  built,  occasioned  his  resid- 
ing here  little  afterward,  and  working 
few  miracles  among  them,  Luke  iv. 
16,  29.  Matt.  xiv.  57.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  note  for  about  1200 
years  after  Christ;  but  is  at  present 
of  small  consequence.  It  is  unwor- 
thy of  this  work  to  mention  the  va- 
rious curiosities  collected  and  ima- 
gined here  by  fantastic  superstition, 
and  shown  to  travellers :  and  far  less 
to  relate  the  Papists*  ridiculous  fable 
of  the  angels'  transporting  the  house 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  from  hence  to 
Dalmatia,  and,  after  some  more  re- 
moves, to  Loretto  in  Italy.  Jesus's 
dwelling  at  Nazareth,  occasioned  his 
being  called  a  Nazarene  :  and  by 
means  of  it,  the  prophecies  that  re- 
presented him  as  a  Nazir,  typified  by 
Joseph  and  the  Nazarites,  or  as  the 
Netzer,  or  branch  ;  or  theNoxzER, 
or  preserver  of  men,  were  in  some 
sense  fulfilled.  Gen.  xlix.  26.  Numb. 
vi.  Isa.  xi.  ].  and  lx.2J.  Jobvii.  20. 
Matt.  ii.  24.  The  Jews  called  his 
followers  Nazarencs,    Acts  xxiv.  5.  ! 


but  those  mongrel  professors,  who 
were  for  mingling  Christianity  with 
Judaism,  came  afterwards  to  he  called 
Nazarenes,  or  Nazireeans.  It  is  said, 
they  detested  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Nazarites  were  persons  devot€<i 
to  the  peculiar  service  of  God,  for  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  for  life. 
Some  of  them  devoted  themselves; 
and  some,  as  Samson  and  John  Bap- 
tist, were  expressly-  claimed  by  God. 
During  their  vow,  they  were  never 
to  cut  their  hair,  or  drink  any  w  ine 
or  strong  drink;  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely wicked  to  offer  them  any, 
Amos  ii.  12.  Nor  were  they  to  at- 
tend a  funeral,  or  enter  a  house  de- 
filed by  the  dead.  If  they  acci- 
dentally contracted  any  defilement, 
or  any  ways  broke  their  vow,  they 
Ivad  the  time  and  duty  of  Nazarite- 
ship  to  begin  again.  They  shaved 
off  all  their  hair  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  offered  unto  the  Lord  two  tur- 
tle-doves, or  pigeons,  the  one  for  a 
sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a 
burnt-offering,  and  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass-offering.  When  their  vow 
was  finished,  Nazarites  presented 
themselves  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  with  an  he-Iamb 
for  a  burnt-offeriag,  a  she-iamb  for 
a  sin-oflerin-g,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace- 
offering,  with  their  respective  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings,  and  a 
basket  lull  of  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  wafers  anointed  with  oil. 
After  these  were  offered,  the  Nazar- 
ite  shaved  his  hair  at  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  burnt  it  under  the 
pot  in  which  the  flesh  of  his  peace- 
offering  was  boiled.  The  priests 
then  put  into  his  hand  die  roasted 
shoulder  of  the  ram  of  peace-offer- 
ing, w  ith  a  cake  and  wafer  of  unlea- 
vened bread.  These  he  returned  to 
the  priest,  who  waved  them  to  and 
fro,  dedicating  them  to  the  aU-pre- 
sent  God  of  every  end  of  the  earth,' 
and  so  the  v^ow  was  finished.  As 
the  oblations  at  the  breach  of  the 
vow  atoned  for  the  same,  the  olTer- 
ings  at  the  finishing  of  it  were  de- 
signed   to    expiate    tlie    unkii^vm 
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breaches  of  It,  and  to  render  God 
thanks  for  enabling  him  to  fulfil  it  so 
much.  Numb.  vi.  Such  as,  like  Sa- 
muel, Samson,  and  John  Baptist, 
were  dedicated  for  life,  had  no  oc- 
casion for  these  offerings.  Those 
who  lived  out  of  Canaan,  cut  their 
hair  in  the  places  where  the  days 
of  their  vow  were  finished  ;  but  de- 
ferred the  offerings  till  they  got  to 
the  sanctuary:  so  Paul  shaved  off 
his  hair  at  Cenchrea,  but  deferred 
his  oblation  till  he  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  xviii.  1 8.  and  xxi.  23,  24. 
Some  who  had  not  opportunity  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Is'azarite 
themselves,  contributed  to  bear  the 
expences  of  such  as  had  taken  the 
vow. 

Some  think  these  Nazarites  were  ty- 
pical of  Jesus  Christ.  Never  was 
he  defiled  with  carnal  enjoyments, 
pleasures,  with  sinful  lusts  or  earthly 
cares;  by  irregular  affections  to-' 
wards  his  nearest  relations,  nor  by 
his  gracious  connections  with  men, 
in  whom  spiritual  death  or  deadness 
did  work.  Never  did  he  break  his 
vow,  but  finished  it  in  giving  him- 
self an  offering  for  us. 
Others  suppose,  that  these  Nazarites 
were  emblems  of  ministers  and 
saints,  who,  denying  themselves, 
and  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  bo- 
dy, consecrate  themselves  to  God ; 
renounce  this  world,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  ;  and  by  every  breach  of 
their  vow,  through  inadvertent  fel- 
lowship with  dead  works,  are  ex- 
cited to  an  application  of  Jesus's 
atonement  to  their  conscience;  and 
after  they  have  done  all,  trust  only 
in  his  all-comprehending  sacrifice  of 
himself. 

NEAPOLIS,  a  neiv  city,  now  call- 
ed Christopolis ;  a  city  on  the  east  of 
Macedonia.  Ever  since  Paul  was 
here,  it  seems  there  has  been  less  or 
more  of  Christianity  in  it;  and  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  of  the 
Christian  cera,  we  find  bishops  here, 
Actsxvi,  11. 

NEAR,  at  hand.  God  is  mar; 
he  is  every  where  present,  and  is 
ready  to  help  his  people  in  ^v^x^ 
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case ;  or  when  he  offers  to  save,  up- 
hold,  and  comfort,   Jer.  xxiii.  23. 
Isa.  Iv.  6.  and  xli.  5.  Deut,  iv.  7.    1 
Kings  ii.  7.  Psal.  Ixix.  18.  and  Ixxv. 
1 .  and  cxix.  151.  and  xxxii.  9.  Lam. 
iii.  57.     Kc  is  near  in  his  peoples' 
mouth,  hut  far  from  their  reins,  when 
they  are  often  talking  of  him,  but 
are  far  from  loving,  desiring,  and 
delighting  in  him,  Jer.  xii.  2.    God's 
name  is  near;  he  is  closely  related 
to  his  people,  and  intimate  is  their 
fellowship  with  him.     His  work   is 
near,  exerted  in  upholding,  protect- 
ing,  and    comforting,    them.      His 
word  is  nigh,  in  their  mouth  and  in 
their  heart,  preached  to  their  ear, 
spoken  by  their  lips,  conceived  by 
their  mind,  and  powerfully  applied 
to  their  heart.     His  Son  is  near;  of 
old  was  he  quickly  to  be,  and  now 
is  in  our  nature,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  us  as  our  Surety,  Medi- 
ator, and  JRedeemer,  Psal.  Ixxv.  1. 
Rom.  X.  8.      God's  righteousness  is 
near,  when  he  offers  Jesus  in  his 
word  to  guilty  sinners,  and  when  he 
shews  the  righteousness  of  his  nature 
in  justifying  the  ungodly,   Isa.  xlvi. 
13.   and  li.  5.      Salvation   is   near, 
when  it  is  to  be  wrought  without 
delay,  when  in  a  very  litde   time 
we  shall  enter  the  state  of  perfect 
holiness    and     happiness,     Romans 
xiii.  11.     Israel  was  a  people  near 
to  God:  while  the  Gentiles  were  far 
of}',  they  were  closely  related  to  him 
as  his  peculiar  people;  they  had  his 
ordinances  and  symbols  of  his  pre- 
sence among   them ;     and   he    was 
ready  to  support  and  defend  them, 
Psal.  cxlviii.  14-.  Isa,  Ivii.  19.     We 
drava  near  to  God,  when  we  wor- 
ship him,  and  by  faith,  prayer,  &c. 
have  intimate  fellowship  with  him. 
Lev.  xvi.  1.    1  Sam.  xiv.  36.    Psal. 
Ixxiii.  28.  Isa.  Iviii.  2.  Zeph.  iii.  2. 
Prayer  comes  near,  when  it  is  gra- 
ciously heard  and  acceptedi  1  Kings 
viii.  59.  Psal.  cxix.  169.     In  courts 
there  is  a  drawing  near,  as  a  judge, 
witness,  defendant,  or  advocate,  Mal. 
iii.  5.  Job  xxxi.  37.  Isa.  xli.  1.  and 
I.  8.     Trouble  is  near,  when  it  is  ac- 
tually inflicted,  and  pierces  even  to 
2D 
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the  soul,  or  is  just  going  to  do  so, 
Psal.  xxii.  11. 

.  NEBAIOTH,  buds  or  fruits,. the 
eldest  son  of  Ishmael,  the  father  of 
the  Nabatheans,  who  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  civilized  tribes 
of  the  Arabians,  and  the  most  friend- 
ly to  the  Jews,  and  part  of  whom 
were  converted  to  Christ,  Gen.  xxy. 
13.  Isa.  Ix.  7. 

NEBO,  or  Anambo,  rendering 
fruitfid,  an  idol  of  the  Chaldeans: 
perhaps  they  borrowed  him  from  the 
Moabites,  who  had  a  hill  called  Ne- 
bo,  and  a  city  near  it  of  the  same 
name,  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Heshbon,  and  which  was  taken  both 
by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  Isa. 
xlvi.  1.  Deut.  xxxiv.  4-.  Numb  xxxii. 
58.  Isa.  XV.  2.  Jer.xlviii.il.  Or 
Nebo  might  be  the  same  asChemosh, 
or  as  Beltis  the  queen  of  Belus,  and 
so  might  represent  the  moon.  The 
Seventy  call  this  idol  Dagon,  and 
Calmet  will  have  it  Bel ;  but  we  sup- 
pose both  these  opinions  are  ground- 
less. It  is  certain,  Nebo  is  by  Isaiah 
represented  as  different  from  Bel,  and 
that  the  name  thereof  is  compounded 
with  many  of  the  Chaldean  n^mes,  as 
Nabonassar,  Nabocolassar,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzara- 
dan,  Nebushasban,  &c. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  teqrsand 
groans  of  judgment,  Nebuchadrez- 
zar, or  Nabopolassar  ;  the  most 
famed  king  of  Babylon.  When  Pha- 
raoh-necho  had  taken  Carchemish, 
a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Pheni- 
cians,  and  part  of  the  Syrians,  re- 
volted from  the  Chaldeans,  who  it 
seems  had  just  before  reduced  theni. 
Nabopolassar,  being  then  stricken  in 
years,  sent  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son 
with  an  army  to  recover  them.  He 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish,  retook  the 
place,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  He  then,  with  an  army  of 
180,000  foot,  120,000  horse,  and 
10,000  chariots,  according  to  Eupo- 
lemus,  ravaged  Phenicia  and  Canaan, 
took  Jerusalem,  and  bound  Jehoia- 
Jcim,  the  tributary  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  chains,  to  carry  him  \q  Babylon  j 


but  afterwards  allowed  him  to  retaia 
his  kingdom,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Chal- 
deans. He  carried  to  Babylon,  Da- 
niel, Hananiah,  Mishael,  Azariah, 
and  others  of  the  princes  of  Judah. 
To  tlie  above  four  young  men,  he 
gave  new  names,  importing  connec- 
tion with  his  idol-gqds,  calling  them 
Belteshazzar,  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego.  These,  and  other 
young  captives,  he  caused  to  be  train- 
ed up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Chal- 
deans, that  they  might  serve  in  the 
court,  2  Kings  xxiv.  Dan.  i.  About 
A.  M,  3399,  his  father  died,  and  he 
was  sole  king  of  Babylon.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  a 
surprising  dream,  but  entirely  for- 
got it.  He  assembled  his  diviners, 
and  charged  them  to  tell  him  his 
dream,  and  the  interpretation  of  it. 
They  told  him,  that  though  they 
could  interpret  dreams,  yet  none  but 
the  gods  could  tell  a  man  what  he 
had  dreamed;  and  that  never  a  king 
had  demanded  any  such  thing  from 
his  diviners.  Being  outrageously 
provoked,  he  ordered  Arioch,  the 
captain  of  his  guard,  to  put  every 
wise  man  of  Babylon  to  death.— 
Daniel,  however,  obtained  leave  to 
tell  the  king  his  dream,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  it.  He  was  so  satis- 
fied with  the  account  and  interpre- 
tation, that  he  fell  on  his  face  before 
Daniel,  as  if  an  inferior  deity,  and 
ordered  an  oblation  of  spices  to  be 
presented  to  him,  and  acknowledged 
bis  God,  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord 
pf  kings.  Jle  made  Daniel  chief  of 
the  wise  men,  and  governor  of  the 
province  of  Babylon ;  and  made  Sha- 
drach, Meshach,  and  Abednego,  sub- 
ordinate governors  in  the  same  place, 
Dan.  ii. 

Meanwhile,  a  peace  being  concluded 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  by 
the  mediation  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  of  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicaa, 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  gave  his 
daughter  Amyite  in  marriage  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar;  and  they  two  march- 
ed their  troops  against  Nineveh,  and 
levelled  it  to  the  ground.  Some  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's   troops    had    al- 
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ready  ravaged  Judea;  but  the  As- 
syrian war  being  finished,  he  sent 
his  army  into  that  country,  and  laid 
it  waste,  far  and  near.     Soon  after, 
he,  upon  what  provocation  we  know 
Hot,  marched  his  army  against  Je- 
hoiachin ;  but  that  young  monarch, 
■with  his  whole  family,  surrendered 
themselves  to  his  mercy,  and  were 
made  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Ba- 
bylon.   He  carried  off  a  part  of  the 
sacred  furniture  of  the  temple,  and 
a  multitude  of  captives.     The  Mo- 
abites.  Ammonites,  and  Phenicians, 
together   with    the  Egyptians,    en- 
couraged Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  to 
revolt  from  the  Chaldeans.     Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  great  fury,  march- 
ed to  chastise  them.     On  the  south- 
east of  Syria,  he  was  in  doubt  whe- 
ther to  begin  with  the  Ammonites 
or  the  Jews  :  he  referred  the  matter 
to  the  decision  of  divination ;  the 
divination  directed  him,  first  to  march 
against  the  Jews.     This  war  took 
him  up  nearly  '  two  years :  himself 
retired  to  Riblah,  and  left  his  gene- 
rals, Nebuzar-adan,  Nergal-sharezer, 
Samgar-nebo,   Sarsechim,   Rabsaris, 
and  Rab-mag,  to  carry  it  on.    They, 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
to  march  against  the  Egyptians,  re- 
turned to  it,  and  took  the  city ;  and 
they  left  the  poor  of  the  land  under 
the    charge  of  Gedaliah,   a   prince 
who  had  early  surrendered  himself. 
According  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  ex- 
press orders,  they  look  special  care 
of  Jeremiah  ;  but  the  prisoners   of 
distinction,  which  were  carried  to 
him  at  Riblah,  Seraiah,  and  Zepha- 
riah,  the  two  principal  priests,  Ze- 
dekiah's  children  and  general,  and 
68  others,  were   all  put   to  death. 
Zedekiah  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
'  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  2 
Kings  xxiv.  and  xxv.  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
Ezek.xxi.  19—24.  Jer.  vi.  to  xl.  and 
lii. 

It  was  perhaps  at  this  time,  about 
"the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  that  he, 
with  the  gold  which  he  had  amassed 
in  his  western  expedition,  erected 
the  monstrous  image  to  his  god  Be- 
■^^lus,  in  the  plain  of  Pura^  in  the 


province  of  Babylon.     It  was  at  least 
90  feet  high,iind  9  broad  ;  and  hav-^ 
ing  convened  his  princes,  governors, 
captains,  judges,   and  other  officers 
under  him,  to  the  dedication  of  this 
idol,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  that 
whenever  the  concert  of  music,  by 
cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
dulcimer,  &c.  should  begiii  to  play, 
every  body  should  fall  down  on  his 
knees  or  face,  and  adore  this  mon- 
strous image,  under  pain  of  being 
cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.     Daniel  ei- 
ther was  absent,  or,  for  fear  of  his 
great   power,     was    not     informed 
against;  but  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  were  accused  of  refusing 
to  worship  the  idol.     Nebuchadnez- 
zar called  them  before  him,  and  in-J 
terrogated  them  if  it  was  so.     They 
told  him  they  would  not  worship  his 
image,  and  were  confident  their  God 
was  able  to  deliver  them   from  his 
burning  fiery  furnace.   Inflamed  with 
rage,  he  ordered  the  furnace  to  be 
heated  to  a  seven-fold  degree,  and 
them  to  be  cast  into  it,  bound.    The 
flames  seized  on  those  that  cast  them 
in,  and  burnt  them  to  death.     The 
Son  of  God,   appearing   in   human 
shape  amidst  the  fire,  caused   it  to 
burn  their  bonds,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  singe  their  clothes,  or  an  hair  of 
their  head,  and  walked  with  them  up 
and  down  the  furnace.      Nebuchad- 
nezzar observing  this,  hinted  it  to 
his  people  about,  and  called  to  Sha- 
drach, Meshach,  and  Abednego,  to 
come  forth  out  of  the  furnace.     They 
were  quite  unhurt,  and  not  so  much 
as  the  smell  of  fire  about  them.     Ne- 
buchadnezzar extolled  the  power  of 
the  Hebrew  God,  and  ordered  that 
whosoever   should   speak  reproach- 
fully of  him,  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  his  house  made  a  dunghill :  and 
he  promoted  these  three  Hebrews  to 
higher  governments  in  the  province 
of  Babylon,  Dan.  ix.  3. 
About  the   22d   year  of  his  reign, 
he  marched   his    troops   into   Phe- 
nicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.    Mean- 
while by  the  detached  partie?,  he  re- 
duced  the    Ammonites,    Moabites, 
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!ll^domites,  and  northei^  Arabians : 
and  Nebuzar-adan  carried  off  745 
Jews,  whom  he  found  in  their  land. 
After  he  had  besieged  Tyre  13  years^ 
till  his  array  was  almost  ruined  with 
fatigue,  and  at  the  end  obtained 
nothing  but  a  deserted  place,  the 
inhabitants  having  transported  them- 
selves and  their  effects  to  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  he  caused  them  to  re- 
duce the  city  to  ashes,  and  cast  the 
rubbish  into  the  adjacent  sea.  With 
flu-y  be  then  marched  against  the  E- 
gyptians,  wiio  had  supplied  the  Ty- 
xians  during  the  siege ;  and  after  ra- 
vaging their  country,  and  murdering 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the 
Jews  who  had  fled  thither  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  his  deputy,  he 
and  hrs  array  returned  to  Babylon, 
]adeti  with  rich  spoils.  He  also  sub- 
dued Persia ;  and  Media  was  in  a 
kind  of  subjection.  But  wben  this 
happened,  we  know  not,  Jer.  xxv. 
end  xxvii.  and  xliii.  and  xlvi.  to 
xlix.  Isa.  xxiii.  Ezek.  xxv.  to  xxxii. 
and  XXXV. 

^y  this  time,  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
reign,  his  astonishing  structures  at 
iBabyion  were  almost  finished.  He 
dreamed  of  a  tall  and  flourishing 
tree  laden  with  fruit,  and  a  place 
of  refuge  to  birds  and  beasts  un- 
numbered ;  and  yet  all  of  a  sudden,  or- 
ders were  given  by  an  angel  to  hew 
it  down,  shake  off  its  leaves  and  fruit, 
but  to  fasten  its  root  in  the  earth,  as 
if  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  for 
seven  years,  that  it  might  be  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  have  its 
portion  with  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Kone  of  his  diviners  could  interpret 
it.  Daniel  came,  and  being  encou- 
raged by  the  king  to  tell  him  the  in- 
terpretation, be  what  it  would,  he 
told  him,  that  it  meant,  that  for  7 
years  he  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  beast,  and  driven  from 
the  society  of  men,  and  after  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  supre- 
macy, should  be  restored  to  his 
throne,  Daniel  intreated  him  to 
break  off  from  his  sinful  and  unjust 
courses,  and  shew  mercy  to  the  poor 
captives  or  others.      Kcgardkss  of 


Daniel's  admonition,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar   continued   as    proud   as   ever. 
One  day,  as  he   walked  on   the  top 
of  his  palace,  perhaps  in  his  hang- 
ing gardens,  and  looking  on  his  au- 
gust city,  he  said,  either  to  himself, 
or    some    companiwis.    Is  not  this 
great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for 
my  metropolis,  and  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  hon6ur  of 
my  majesty  ?     A  voice  from  heaven 
replied  to  him,  tliat  he  should  be 
immediately  driven  from  human  so- 
ciety, and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  brute  beast.      He  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  sorae  strange  dis- 
temper, of  a  kin  to  what  we  call  a 
Ivcanthropy/  under  which  a  person 
fancies  himself  a  dog,  a  cat,  &c.  and 
howls,  bites,  and  eats,  in  their  man- 
ner, and  shuns  human  society.     Ne* 
buchadnezzar  fancied  he  was  an  ox, 
and  imitated  the  manner  of  one.    No 
doubt  his  astonished  friends  bound 
him  as  a  mad-man ;  but  he  escaped 
out  of  their  hands,  fled  to  the  fields, 
and  there  lived  seven  years  on  the 
grass,  and  went  naked,  till  his  hair 
grew  like  eagle's  feathers,  and  his 
nails  like  bird^s  claws.     At  the  end 
of  seven  years,  God  restored  him  t» 
the  use  of  his  reason :  he  bumbled 
himself,  glorified  God,  and  ordered 
an  account  of  bis  dream,  and  the  ful- 
filment thereof,  to  be  published  to  at! 
his  subjects.     It  is  said,  that  after  be 
was  restored  to  his  government,  he 
cast  his  son  Evil-meTodach  into  pri- 
son, perhaps  thatin  which  Jehoiachin 
had  lain  about  36  years,  either  for  the 
follies  he  had  been  guilty  of  during 
his  father*s  distemper,  or  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  Dan.  iv.     A- 
bout  a  year  after,  Nebuchadnezzar 
died  in  the  43d  or  44th  year  of  his 
reign.     It  is  said,  that  just  before  his 
death,  he,  being  seized  with  som« 
supernatural   impression,  got  up  to 
the  top  of  his   palace,  and  cried  to 
the  Babylonians,  That  a  mule,  assist- 
ed by  a  Mede,  (i.  €.  Cyrus,  whose 
father  was  a  Persian,  and  his  mother 
a  Mede,  assisted  by  his  uncle  Dariui 
the  Mede,)  should  ruin  their  empire^ 
and  redttce  them  to  slavery. 
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NEBUZAR-ADAN.  See  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

NECESSARY,  needful,  what 
must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  1  Cor.  xii. 
^2.  One  thins;  is  needful;  an  interest 
In  Jesus  Christ  as  our  righteousness 
iind  strength,  must  be  had  ;  without 
it  we  cannot  live,  but  under  a  curse; 
we  cannot  die,  without  going  into 
everlasting  punishment;  we  cannot 
honour  God,  profit  ourselves,  or  be 
truly  useful  to  our  neighbours,  Luke 
X.  42. 

NECESSITY,  (1.)  The  state  of 
a  thing  that  must  needs  be,  Heb. 
ix.  16.  (2.)  Poverty,  or  want  of 
temporal  good  things,  Rom.  xii.  13. 
(3.)  Force,  or  outward  constraint : 
thus  alms  are  not  to  be  given  out  of 
Tiecessity,  2  Cor.  ix,  7.  The  word 
necessary,  or  such  as  are  equivalent 
to  it,  as  ?nust,  must  needs,  do  not  al- 
ways denote  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  a  necessity  of  decency,  or  of  du- 
ty, or  merely  something  useful  and 
advantageous ;  as,  for  example,  Luke 
xiv.  18.  J  have  bought  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and  see  it ; 
that  is.  It  is  convenient  that  I  go  to 
see  it,  Rom.  xiii.  5.  Ye  must  needs 
be  subject;  that  is.  It  is  your  duty,  as 
well  as  interest,  so  to  be.  Of  neces- 
sity he  must  release  one  unto  them 
at  the  feast;  that  is,  according  to  the 
"wonted  custom,  it  Was  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  city,  to 
release  a  prisoner,  whom  they  pleas- 
ed, Luke  xxiii.  17.  A  necessity  ivas 
laid  on  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
he  could  not  execute  his  office,  fulfil 
his  duty,  or  have  peace  in  his  own 
mind,  without  preaching  it,  I  Cor. 
ix.  16. 

NECHO,  lame.     See  Pharaoh. 

NECK,  (I.)  That  part  of  an  ani- 
tnal  body  which  is  between  the  head 
and  shoulders,  Judg.  v,  30.  (2.)  Both 
head  and  neck,  Deut.  xxi.  4.  (3.) 
The  heart :  and  so  hard,  stiff,  or 
iron  neck,  imports  mens'  obstinacy 
in,  their  love  to,  and  practice  of,  sin, 
Neh.  ix.  29.  Psal.  Ixxv.  5.  Isa.  xlviii. 
4.  (4.)  The  whole  man  ;  and  so  to 
have  2.  yoke  or  bands  on  the  neck,  im- 
ports being  in  slavery  and  bondage. 


Deut.  xxviii.  43.  Isa.  Hi.  2.  Jer. 
xxvii.  2.  Transgressions  come  upon,, 
or  are  wreathed  about,  the  neck,  when 
they  are  punished  with  bondage  and 
slavery,  I>am.  i.  14.  The  Assyrians 
reached  even  to  the  neck;  they  almost 
totally  overflowed  and  ruined  Judah, 
taking  all  the  cities  thereof,  but  Je- 
rusalem the  capital,  Isa.  viii.  8.  and 
XXX.  28.  The  Ammonites  c«?«e  MjOcm 
the  necks  of  the  slain  Jews,  when  they 
were  murdered  in  like  manner  by  the 
Chaldeans,  Ezek.  xxi.  29.  To  lay 
doivn  the  neck,  is  to  be  ready  to  suf- 
fer slavery  or  death,  Rom.  xvi.  4. 
God  discovers  the  foundations  mito  t/ie 
neck,  when  he  utterly  unsettles,  and 
almost  entirely  destroys,  his  enemies> 
Hab.  iii.  13. 

NECROMANCY,  the  enquiring 
into  futurity,  by  consulting  the  dead ; 
a  species  of  magic.  What  forms  of 
enchantment  were  used  on  these  oc- 
casions, is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but 
that  there  were  several  spells  and  in- 
vocasions  used,  appears  from  Lucan, 
who  brings  in  Erichtho  animating  a 
dead  body,  in  order  to  tell  young 
Pompey  the  fate  of  the  civil  war. 
The  law  is  very  express  against  this 
practice,  Deut.  xviii.  11.  and  the 
punishment  allotted  for  it  was,  to  be 
stoned  to  death.  Lev.  xx.  27.  See 
Divine. 

NEGINOTH,  a  term  read  before 
some  of  the  Psalms ;  as  Psal.  Ixvii, 
signifying  stringed  instruments  of  mu- 
sic, to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers  of 
female  musicians ;  and  the  title  of 
those  psalms,  where  it  is  found,  may 
be  thus  translated :  '  A  psalm  of  Da- 
vid, to  the  master  of  music,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  stringed  instruments.' 

NEGLECT,  (1.)  To  take  no  care 
of.  Acts  vi.  1.  (2.)  To  despise, 
refuse,  make  no  proper  improve- 
ment of.  Matt,  xviii.  17.  1  Tim.  iv. 
14.  Heb.  ii.  3. — Negligent,  care- 
less, inactive,  2  Chron.  xxix.  U. 

NEHELAMITE,  a  title  by  which 
Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  is  distin- 
guished, Jer.  xxix.  24.  and  may  sig- 
niiy  a  dreamer:  or  that  he  was  of 
Nehalal,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Josh, 
xix.  15.  Judg/i.  30. 
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KEIiEMIAH,  consolation,  or  rest 
^  the  Lord,  the  son  of  Hachaliah, 
ivas  perhaps  of  the  royal  family  of 
David.  Probably  his  being  the  royal 
cup-bearer  in  the  Persian  court,  and 
his  succeeding  Zerubbabel  in  the  go- 
Ternment  of  the  Jews,  tends  to  con- 
firm this  opinion.  About  A.  M. 
3558  or  3560,  90  years  after  their 
return  from  Clialdea,  he  was  inform- 
ed by  Hanani,  that  Jerusalem  still 
remained  in  rubbish,  and  was  a  re- 
proach or  object  of  derision  to  all 
the  nations  around.  Deeply  affect- 
ed with  this  narrative,  Nehemiah 
fasted,  and  prayed  that  the  Lord 
would  prosper  his  intention  to  ask 
the  king's  permission  to  go  and  re- 
build it.  He  indeed  attended  to  the 
tearing  of  the  royal  cup,  but  his 
countenance  marked  him  sad  and 
dejected.  King  Artaxerxes  observ- 
ing it,  asked  him  the  cause,  probably 
suspecting  he  had  some  bad  design 
in  hand.  Nehemiah  was  afraid ; 
but  lifting  up  his  heart  to  God,  he 
represented  his  grief  to  the  king,  as 
the  queen,  some  say  Esther,  sat  by 
him.  Upon  his' request,  Artaxerxes, 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  em- 
powered him  to  go  and  rebuild  the 
w^alls  of  Jerusalem.  He  gave  him 
•letters  of  safe  conveyance  to  the  go- 
vernors on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
•and  one  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  ordering  him  to 
.furnish  Nehemiah  with  timber,  and 
every  other  thing  necessary  for  the 
repairs  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  Nehe- 
miah's  own  house. 

.Arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  the  king's 
.commission,  he  and  his  servant  went 
round  the  wall  of  the  city  in  the 
night,  and  found  it  wholly  in  ruins. 
Hereon  he  assembled  the  chief  men 
.of  the  Jews,  informed  them  of  his 
powers  and  intention,  and  epcourag- 
.ed  them  to  begin  the  work.  They 
readily  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and 
different  pieces  of  the  wall  were  as- 
.  signed  to  the  various  principal  men. 
Thirty-two  of  these,  together  with 
the  companies  of  the  priests,  Le- 
vites,  Nethinims,  and  the  goldsmiths 
and  merchants,  exerted  themselves 


in  this  good  work.  Some  repaired!" 
over  against  their  own  house ;  and 
some,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Tekoah, 
Gibeon,  and  Mizpeh,  generously  re- 
paired a  part  of  it,  though  they  lived 
in  other  cities.  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite,  and  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
originally  a  servant,  but  now  a  go- 
vernor, and  Gashmii  the  Arabian, 
were  extremely  vexed  to  hear  of 
Nehemiah's  arrival,  to  help  and  en- 
courage the  Jews,  and  to  see  the  re- 
pairs of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  carri- 
ed on  with  so  much  ardour.  They 
first  scoffed  at  the  Jews  and  their 
work  ;  but  seeing  it  go  on,  they  and 
their  countrymen  made  several  at- 
tempts to  surprise  and  mvirder  the 
Jews  at  it.  To  frustrate  their  inten- 
tions, Nehemiah  placed  a  guard  on 
the  out- side  of  the  builders,  and  caus- 
ed every  builder  to  keep  his  sword 
by  him,  as  he  builded :  they  never 
put  off  their  clothes,  either  day  or 
night,  except  for  washing  J  and  the 
trumpeter  went  along  with  Nehemi- 
ah, ready  to  sound  the  alarm  in  case 
of  danger.  Finding  that  they  could 
do  nothing  by  open  violence,  San- 
ballat and  Tobiah  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  Tobiah  having  married 
the  daughter  of  Shechaniah,  a  prince 
of  Judah,  had  a  powerful  part  of  the 
Jews  in  his  interest.  These,  with 
the  Jews  that  lived  in  the  country 
about,  did  what  they  could  to  dispi- 
rit Nehemiah  and  his  friends,  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  withstand  so 
many  enemies,  who  would  of  a  sud- 
den attack  them  from  every  quartgr^ 
Sanballat  and  his  companions  wrote 
four  letters,  inviting  Nehemiah  to  a 
friendly  conference  in  the  plain  of 
Ono  :  but  they  caused  a  party  to  lie 
in  wait  to  murder  him  by  the  way. 
He  returned  them  answer,  that  the 
great  and  important  work  which  he 
was  about,  required  such  constant 
attendance  that  he  could  not  come. 
Sanballat  then  wrote  him  an  open 
letter,  importing,  that  a  report  was 
spread,  and  was  affirmed  by  Gashmu, 
a  man  of  credit  and  influence,  that 
he  and  the  Jews  rebuilded  Jerusa- 
lem with  a  design  to  revolt,  and  that 
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te  had  suborned  the  prophets  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  choose  him  for  their 
king ;  and  that  as  king  Artaxerxes 
could  not  but  hear  this  report,  it 
was  necessary  to  consult  together 
how  to  confute  it.  Nehemiah,  con- 
scious of  his  innocency,  trusting  in 
his  God,  and  persuaded  of  the  king's 
favour,  returned  no  other  answer 
but  that  the  whole  report  was  false, 
iand  had  been  forged  by  Sanballat 
himself.  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  then 
bribed  over  the  prophet  Shemaiah, 
and  the  prophetess  Noadiah,  to  en- 
deavour the  murder  of  Nehemiah, 
and  the  hinderance  of  the  work.  She- 
maiah shut  up  himself  in  his  cham- 
ber, as  if  habitually  given  to  medi- 
tation, fasting,  and  prayer.  This 
imposed  on  Nehemiah  a  little,  and 
jnade  him  think  him  remarkably  pi- 
ous, and  a  real  friend.  One  time  as 
Nehemiah  was  in  his  house,  he  told 
him  that  he  would  be  slain  that  very 
iiight,  unless  they  two  should  shut 
itp  themselves  in  a  secret  place  of  the 
temple.  Nehemiah  replied,  that  it 
was  quite  improper  that  he,  whose 
conduct  was  so  innocent,  and  his 
presence  and  influence  so  necessary, 
should  hide  himself  any  where. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  all  that  San- 
ballat, Tobiah,  Geshem,  and  their 
parti zans  of  treacherous  Jews,  could 
do,  the  wall  was  finished  in  52  days 
after  they  began  to  repair  it ;  and  al- 
most a  year  after,  it  was  dedicated 
with  solemn  sacrifices  and  thanks- 
giving, Neh.  i.  to  iv.  and  vi.  and  xii. 
27 — 43.  Meanwhile,  Nehemiah  ap- 
plied himself  to  rectify  disorders. 
He  curbed  the  inhumanity  of  the  no- 
bles and  rich  men,  who  retained  the 
lands  of  their  poor  brethren  in  mort- 
gage, and  held  their  children  in  sla- 
very. To  shew  himself  a  distin- 
guished pattern  of  generosity,  he  ne- 
ver demanded  the  salary  prescribed 
him  by  the  Persian  king,  but  main- 
tained his  family  on  the  product  of 
his  own  fields,  and  on  the  salary 
which  he  received  as  the  king's  cup- 
bearer. He  settled  the  genealogies 
by  ap  old  register  which  he  found. 
The  feasts  of  trumpets  and  of  taber- 


nacles were  observed  with  more  ex- 
actness than  had  ever  been  done 
since  the  time  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun;  and  Ezra,  assisted  by  i'/j  o- 
thers,  did  on  both  occasions  read 
and  explain  the  book  of  the  law  to 
the  people.  Immediately  after,  he 
caused  the  Jews  who  had  married 
Heathenish  women,  to  put  them  a- 
way  : — and,  after  solemn  fasting  and 
confession  of  sins,  they  renewed  their 
covenant  with  God,  and  solemnly 
vowed  obedience  to  his  law.  They 
particularly  vowed  to  espouse  no 
Heathen  women;. to  buy  no  goods 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  to  observe  the  year 
of  release ;  to  give  their  first  fruits 
and  firstlings  to  the  Levites,  with 
more  exactness  than  had  been  done 
for  some  time  past ;  and  (o  allow 
the  third  part  of  a  shekel  extraordi- 
nary every  year,  for  the  service  of 
the  temple  :  22  priests,  17  Levites, 
and  44  chief  men  of  the  people,  sub- 
scribed this  covenant ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  people,  who  understood 
it,  declared  their  adherence. 
As  Jerusalem  was  poorly  inhabited, 
the  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  to 
dwell  in  it,  and  Nehemiah  blessed 
such  as  offered  themselves  willingly 
to  dwell  in  it;  and  the  charge  of  the 
city  was  given  to  Hanani,  the  bro- 
ther of  I^ehemiah,  and  to  Hananiah 
the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  one  eminent- 
ly faithful  and  pious ;  and  a  guard 
was  placed  at  every  gate,  to  prevent 
the  enemies  from  entering  it.  The 
order  of  the  Levites,  priests,  singers, 
and  porters,  was  rectified  and  esta- 
blished, Neh.  V.  and  vii.  to  xii. 
After  Nehemiah  had  governed  the 
Jews  12  years,  he  returned  to  king 
Artaxerxes,  and  after  some  stay  i\x 
Persia,  returned  to  Judea.  The 
Jews,  contrary  to  their  covenant, 
had  again  married  strange  wives: 
they  profaned  the  Sabbath,  by  bear- 
ing of  burdens,  and  buying  of  fish 
and  other  wares  from  the  Tyrians 
thereon:  they  had  with-held  t'nedues 
of  the  Levites,  and  obliged  them  to 
desert  the  service  of  the  temple ;  all 
these  disorders,  partly  by  expostu- 
lation for  convincing  them  of  the 
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jlnfulness  thereof,  and  partly  hy 
force,  JSehcmiah  quickly  rectified. 
Tobiah  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  Manasseh,  the  grand- 
son of  Eliashib  the  high-priest,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat,  liad  procured  him  a  lodging 
|n  the  court  of  the  temple.  Nehe- 
jniah  drove  Tobiah  from  his  lodging, 
and  cast  out  his  furniture,  and  ba- 
jiished  Manasseh  the  priest  from  the 
city.  Sanballat,  his  father-in-law, 
cbtaining  the  consent,  not  of  Alex- 
ander, as  Josephus  says,  but  of  Da- 
yius  ISothus,  built  a  temple  for  him 
on  mount  Gerizzim,  where  he,  and 
perhaps  his  descendants,  officiated  as 
priests  to  the  Samaritans.  After 
iNehemiah  had  governed  the  Jewish 
state  about  36  years,  he  died.  Pro- 
bably he  wrote  his  own  history;  for 
as  he  died  about  J.  AI.  3595,  Jad- 
dua,  who  officiated  as  high-priest 
when  Alexander  passed  that  way, 
J.  M.  3670,  might  be  a  boy  of  10 
or  12  years  of  age,  Neh.  xii.  11. 
As  from  Ezra's  commission  to  rec- 
tify the  affairs  of  Judea,  to  the  year 
in  which  Nehemiah  is  here  supposed 
to  die,  is  49  years;  this  may  cor- 
respond to  the  seven  weeks  of  Da- 
niel, in  which  the  city  and  wall  of 
Jerusalem  was  built  in  troublesome 
times,  Dan.  ix.  25.  The  Nehe- 
miah that  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel,  was  a  different  per- 
son from  him  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  as  he  had  occasion  to 
see  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  could 
.scarcely  have  been  below  1 10  years 
of  age,  and  so  not  very  proper  for  a 
cup-bearer  ia  the  20tli  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes. 

NEIGH,  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
Jiorse,  particularly  a  stallion.  Whore- 
mongers, enticing  of  women  to  un- 
chastity,  is  called  a  neighing,  because 
brutish  and  shameless,  Jer.  v.  8.  and 
jiiii.  27. 

NEIGHBOUR,  (1.)  One  that 
dwells  near  us,  Exod.  iii.  22.  (2.) 
A  fellow-labourer.  Acts  vii.  27.  (3.) 
One  that  stands  in  need  of  our  help, 
and  to  whom  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  gopd,  Piov.  iii.  28. 


Matt.  xxii.  39.  (4.)  One  that  pi- 
ties and  relieves  us  in  distress,  Luke 
X.  36.  Job  xvi.  t  21.  In  our  Savi« 
our's  time,  the  Jews  generally  ima- 
gined, that  only  those  of  their  own 
nation  were  their  neighbours,  who 
ought  to  be  loved,  and  that  they 
might  hate  every  body  else ;  but  he 
shewed  them,  that  all  men  living, 
even  such  as  hated  them,  were  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  love  and  bene- 
ficence ought  to  be  extended.  Matt, 
V.  43— 4-8.  Luke  x.  29—37.  The 
evil  neighbours  whom  God  would 
pluck  out  of  their  land,  were  the 
Egyptians,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Phenicians, 
who  dwelt  near  to  and  often  harrass- 
ed  the  Jews,  who  were  his  people, 
Jer.  xii.  14. 

NEPHEWS,  (1.)  Grand-children, 
Judg.  xii.  14.  1  Tim.  v.  4.  (2.) 
Posterity  in  general.  Job  xviii,  9. 
Isa.  xiv.  22. 

NERGAL,  a  candle  covered;  an 
Idol  of  the  Cuthites,  who  were  ^ 
tribe  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Persians. 
The  Jews  represent  it  in  the  form  of 
a  cock ;  but  as  the  word  signifies  the 
revealing  or  rolling  lamp,  it  is  more 
probable,  that  it  signifies  the  fire,  or 
the  sun.  Two  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
generals  were,  in  honour  of  it,  called 
Nergal-sharezer,  2  Kings  xvii.  30, 
Jer.  xxxix.  3. 

NERO,  an  infamous  emperor  of 
Rome,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  54,  to 
67  or  68.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
reign,  he  behaved  with  some  decen-f 
cy  and  justice,  pretending  to  copy 
after  Augustus.  In  the  end  of  it, 
he  turned  to  be  one  of  the  most  ty- 
rannical wretches  that  ever  breathed. 
He  murdered  his  mother,  and  almost 
all  his  friends  and  principal  subjects; 
he  mightily  encouraged  stage-plays, 
and  every  thing  lewd  and  foolish. 
I'o  him  Paul  appealed.  Acts  xxv.  21 . 
How  he  got  clear  of  the  accusation 
of  the  Jews,  does  not  appear.  He 
continued  two  years  at  Rome,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  with  great  freedom, 
and  making  converts  in  the  empe- 
ror's court,  Philip,  iv.  22.  He  re- 
turned to  Rame  in  the  12th  of  Nero, 
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and  having  made  a  proselyte  of  a 
concubine  of  this  prince,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  but  delivered 
at  this  time,  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17.  Ap- 
pearing before  him  a  second  time, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
About  A.  D.  65,  he  caused  the  city 
of  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  sung 
one  of  Homer's  poems  at  the  view  of 
the  flames.  To  appease  the  senate,  he 
transferred  the  blame  on  the  innocent 
Christians.  Multitudes  of  them  were 
apprehended ;  some  were  sewed  up 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs;  others  were  cru- 
cified: others  were  burnt  in  Nero's 
gardens,  as  nocturnal  illuminations 
to  the  city,  while  he,  with  great 
pleasure,  beheld  the  spectacle  from 
his  window.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
more  enraged,  that  some  of  his  own 
family,  and,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  dar- 
ling concubines,  were  turned  to  the 
Lord,  Phil.  iv.  22.  In  this  persecu- 
tion raised  by  him,  perhaps  most  of 
the  apostles  were  cut  off.  After  his 
tyranny  and  murder  had  rendered 
him  quite  intolerable,  the  senate  de- 
clared him  the  enemy  of  the  state  ; 
and  he,  in  despair,  fled,  and  being 
sought  for  to  be  killed,  murdered 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  E- 
paphroditus,  his  freed-man. 

NEST,  (1.)  A  small  lodgment 
where  fowls  hatch  their  young, 
Deut.  xxii.  6.  (2.)  The  eggs,  or 
young  birds  in  a  nest,  Isa.  x.  14. 
Deut.  xxxii.  II.  (3.)  An  habitation 
seemingly  very  secure  and  undis- 
turbed, Jer.  xlix.  1(5.  Obad.  4.  Hab. 
ii.  9.  A  nest  in  cedars,  is  houses 
built  of  cedar  wood,  Jer.  xxii.  23. 

NET,  DRAG,  (1.)  An  instrument 
for  catching  fish,  birds,  or  wild 
beasts.  Matt.  iv.  18.  Isa.  Ii.  20,  (2.) 
Artificial  work,  wrought  or  woven 
in  the  form  of  a  net,  1  Kings  vii.  17. 
God's  net,  is  the  entangling  afflictions 
wherewith  he  chastises  or  punishes 
men.  Job  xix.  6.  or  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel,  whereby  many  are 
drawn  to  Christ.  This  is  cast  into 
the  sea  of  this  world,  and  many  are 
either  really,  or  in  appearance,  in- 
closed in  it.     At  last  it  will  be  emp- 
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tied  into  the  eternal  state;  all  the 
good  rendered  happy,  and  the  bad 
cast  into  everlasting  fire.  Matt.  xiii. 
47 — 30.  The  net  of  wicked  men, 
wherewith  they  ensnare  others,  and 
draw  wealth  and  power  to  them- 
selves, is  their  crafty  plots,  and  vi- 
gorously executed  purposes  of  mis- 
chief, Psal.  ix.  15.  Mic.  vii.  2.  Psal, 
cxl.  5.  Hab.  i.  16.  The  Jewish  ru- 
lers and  priests  were  a  net,  a  mean 
of  drawing  others  into  sin  and  ruin, 
Hos.  V.  I.  In  vain  the  net  is  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird :  the  fowler 
who  spreads  his  net  in  the  sight  of 
the  bird,  loseth  his  labour;  but  sin- 
ners are  more  foolish  than  the  silly- 
birds,  who,  though  they  are  not  ig- 
norant of  the  mischief  which  evil 
courses  of  life  will  bring  upon  them- 
selves, yet  will  not  take  warning, 
Prov.  i.  17. 

NETOPHAH,  a  drop,  or  Neto- 
PHATHi;  a  city  of  Judah,  between 
Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  and  peo- 
pled by  the  posterity  of  Salma,  the 
father  of  Bethleem.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  noted  for  olives  and  arti- 
chokes, 1  Chron.  ii.  51,  54.  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  same  as  Nephtoah,  I 
know  not :  but  Maharai,  one  of  Da- 
vid's mighties,  and  Ephai,  a  captain 
that  submitted  to  Gedaliah,  were 
natives  of  this  place,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
28.  Jer.  xl.  8. 

NEW,  (1.)  What  was  but  lately 
formed,  appointed,  or  begun  to  be 
used.  Josh.  ix.  13.  1  Kings  xi.  29. 
(2.)  Strange,  extraordinary.  Numb, 
xvi.  iO.  (3.)  What  is  different 
from,  or  more  excellent  than,  what 
went  before.  Thus  the  saints  are 
new  creatures,  and  liave  a  neiv  spirit, 
a  new  heart,  and  all  things  new :  in- 
stead of  the  old  corrupt  and  carnal 
views,  dispositions,  and  manner  of 
life,  which  they  formerly  had ;  they 
have  spiritual  knowledge,  holy  dis- 
positions, and  pious  lives,  springing 
from  a  conscience  purified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  a  heart  actuated 
by  his  Spirit,  and  directed  to  his  glo- 
ry. Gal.  vi.  15.  2Cor.  V.  17.  Ezek. 
xi.  19.  and  xxxvi.  26.  Rev.  xxi.  7. 
God  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth, 
E2 
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when  he  made  the  blessed  Virgin 
conceive  and  bring  forth  his  Son  in 
our  nature,  Jer.  xxxi.  22.  Christ's 
blood  opens  a  ncto  and  living  ivuy; 
one  not  afforded  by  the  old  cove- 
nant, but  one  more  excellent,  in 
which  life  is  given  to  dead  sinners, 
Heb.  X.  20.  Jesus  Christ  promised 
lo  the  faithful  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  church  who  should  over- 
come all  their  enemies,  that  he  would 
make  them  pillars  in  the  house  of  God, 
would  make  them  as  beautiful,  as 
useful,  and  as  immoveable  as  a  pillar 
in  the  church  of  God.  And  that  he 
would  ivrite  upon  them  the  nmne  of  his 
God ;  that  the  nature  and  image  of 
God  should  appear  visibly  upon 
them.  And  that  he  would  ivrite  upon 
them  the  name  of  the  city  of  God; — 
giving  them  a  title  to  dwell  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  ; — and  his  neio  name; 
a  share  in  that  joy  which  he  entered 
into  after  overcoming  all  his  enemies, 
Hev.  iii.  12.  The  saints'  songs  are 
called  new  ;  they  are  most  sweet, 
hearty,  and  excellent,  proceeding 
from  new  hearts,  and  for  God's  mer- 
cies, that  are  new,  fresh,  and  repeat- 
ed every  morning,  Psal.  xl.  3.  and 
cxlix.  Lam.  iii.  2.3.  There  is  nothins; 
new  under  the  sun;  the  same  kind  of 
events  return  from  age  to  age ;  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  miracles,  there 
is  rarely  or  never  any  event  but  had 
its  like  in  former  times,  Eccl.  i.  9, 
10.  and  iii.  15. 

NIBHAZ,  the  seeirn^  barker;  the 
idol-god  of  the  Avites,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  worshipped  in  the  likeness 
of  a  dog.  Possibly  he  is  the  same 
with  the  Eg)  ptian  Anubis,  or  with 
Nebo,  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 

NK!ODEMUS,  innocent  blood,  or, 
according  to  the  Greek,  the  victorj/ 
of  the  people;  a  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  a  Jewish  Pharisee, 
and  a  ruler  among  his  people.  At 
lirst,  though  he  conceived  some  es- 
teem for  our  Saviour,  yet  he  was 
ashamed  to  profess  it,  and  so  came 
to  him  by  night  for  instruction.— 
When  he  had  complimented  our 
Saviour  with  some  honorary  titles,  as 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  hinted  his 


desire  to  learn  somewhat,  Jesus  fold 
him,  he  could  not  become   a  true, 
member  of  his   church,   except  he 
was   born    again,    and    his    nature 
wholly  renewed.     Grossly  ignorant 
of  regeneration,  and  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament oracles  relative  thereto,  Ni. 
codemus  asked.  How  one  could  re- 
enter into  his  mother's  womb,  and 
be  born  again  !     Jesus  asked.  If  he 
was  a  teacher  in  Israel,  and  knew 
not  these  things?  and  told  him,  that 
the  new  birth  he  spoke  of  was  ef- 
fected  by  spiritual   influence ;   and 
that  if   he  could   not  believe   what 
was  so  often  experienced  on  earth, 
how  would  he  believe  information 
concerning   heavenly    and    eternal 
things,  known  only   to  the  Son  of 
man,  present  in   heaven  as  to   his 
divine  nature,  v^'hile  his  human  was 
upon  earth  ?    He  informed  him,  that 
as  the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up 
in  the  wilderness  for  the    general 
means  of  cure  to  the  serpent-bitten 
Hebrews,  so  he  himself  should  be 
quickly  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and 
in  the  gospel,  for  the  salvation  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth: — that  God, 
in  infinite  kindness,  had  given  him 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world : — 
that   whosoever   believed   on    him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life;    and  whosoever  believed  not, 
should  be  damned : — and  added,  that 
the  reasorf  whv  many  believed  not 
his  instructions,   was  because  their 
deeds   were  evil,  and  ready  to  be 
discovered  by  means  thereof,  John 
iii.  1  to  21.      After  this  conference, 
we  hope  Nicodemus  was  a  real  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ,   and  attended 
his  ministrations  as   he  had  oppor- 
tunity.    When  afterward  he  sat  in 
tlie  sanhedrim,  and  heard  the  mem- 
bers raging  at  their  officers  for  not 
apprehending  our  Saviour,  and  de- 
riding the  people  who  believed  on 
him   as   ignorant  and  accursed,  he 
asked.  If  it   was  according   to  the 
law,  which  they  pretended  to  know- 
so  well,-  to  condemn  a  man  before 
they  heard  him  ? .    These  furious  bi- 
got?' asked   Nicodemus,   If  he  too 
was  a  Galilean  ?  and  bid  him  read 
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hh  Bible,  and  he  would  find  that 
never  a  prophet  came  out  of  Galilee. 
—Poor  ignorants!  both  Jonah  and 
Nahum  came  out  of  it. — When  our 
Saviour  was  crucified,  Nicodemus 
still  more  openly  avowed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  assisted  Joseph  ot  Ari- 
mathea  to  inter  the  sacred  corpse, 
John  vii.  45 — 52.  and  xix.  39,  40. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  sanhedrem  heard  of  Ni- 
coderaus's  baptism,  they  deposed 
liim  from  his  office  of  senator,  and 
excommunicated  him  from  their  sy- 
nagogue ;  but  Gamaliel,  his  cousin, 
took  him  to  his  country-house,  where 
he  lived  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  was 
honourably  buried  near  to  Stephen 
the  deacon.  A  spurious  gospel,  call- 
ed by  some  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  is  as- 
cribed to  Nicodemus;  but  it  is  plain- 
ly marked  with  forgery. 

NICOIiAS,   a  victor,  one  of  the 
first  seven  deacons ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Antioch,  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  lastly,  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.     He  w^as  much  dis- 
tinguished   for   holiness    and    zeal. 
Acts  vi.     Whether  by  some  impru- 
dent or  sinful  conduct,  he  gave  any 
occasion  to  the  rise  of  the  abandoned 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitans;  or  whe- 
they,  knowing  his  fame  for  sanctity, 
screened  themselves  under  his  name ; 
or  whether  the  Nicolas  that  founded 
that  sect  was  a  different  person;  is 
not  agreed.     Perliaps  this  sect  was  a 
part  of,  or  the  very  same  with  the 
Gnostics.     It  is  said,  they  used  their 
women  in  common,  reckoned  adul- 
tery, and  the  use  of  meats  offered 
to   idols,    indifferent    things ;    they 
imputed  their  wickedness  to  God  as 
the  cause ;  they  held  a  multitude  of 
fables  concerning  the  generation  of 
angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  subordinate  powers.     They  had 
a  considerable  spread  in  Asia  for  a 
time.     At  Ephesus  they  were  de- 
tested ;  but  at  Pergaraos  and  Thya- 
tira,  they  were  sinfully  tolerated  by 
the  Christians,  Rev.  ii.     It  does  not 
appear  that  they  continued  long  un- 
!.kr  the  name  of  Nkolaitansj   but 


perhaps  they  in  reality  continued  un« 
der  the  character  of  Cainites. 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  victory,  a 
city  where  Paul  informs  Titus  he  de- 
termined to  winter;  but  whether  it 
was  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  on  the  Am- 
bracian  gulph,  or  if  it  was  Nicopolis 
in  Thracia,  on  the  east  of  Macedonia, 
and  near  the  river  Nessus,  we  cannot 
positively  determine,  though  we 
chiefly  incline  to  the  latter.  Tit. 
iii.  12. 

NIGH.     See  Near. 

NIGHT,  (1.)  The  time  when  tha 
sun  is  below  our  horizon,  Ezek.  xii. 
30.     (2.)  The  time  of   heathenish 
ignorance  and  profaneness,  in  which, 
what  spiritual  darkness,  sloth,  dan* 
ger,  and  stumbling  into  sin,  abounds  ! 
Rom.xiii.l2.   (3.)  Adversity,  which, 
as  night,  is  perplexing,  comfortless, 
and  disagreeable,  during  the  season 
of  It,  Isa.  xxi.  12.  Song  v.  2.     (4.) 
Death,  wherein  we  are  laid  asleep, 
and  are  quite  unactive,  John  ix.  4, 
(5.)  The  season  in  which  any  thing 
comes  suddenly,  and   unexpectedly 
upon  us,    1  Thess,  v.  2.  isa.  xv.   1 . 
Luke  xii.  20.       (6.)  A   very  short 
while,  Psal.  xxx.  6.  The  day  is  madu 
dark  iviih  night ;  the  sun  goes  down  at 
noon ;  and  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the 
clear  day ;  7iight  is  unto  men,  and  the 
day  dark  over  the  prophets;  when  all 
of  a  sudden  prosperity  is  turned  into 
misery,  and  even  teachers  are  under 
the  power  of  delusion,  or  are  so  per-? 
plexed  that  they  know  not  what  to 
think  or  say,  Amos  v.  8.  and  viii.  9. 
Mic.  iii.  6.     There  shall  be  no  night 
in  the  New  Jerusalem:  during  the 
millennium,  there  shall  not  be  such 
ignorance,  distress,  or  wickedness  ia 
the  church,  or  in  the  world,   as  at 
present ;  and  in  heaven  there  shall 
be  no  ignorance,  no  sin,  or  distress. 
Rev.  xxi.  25. 

NILE,  SiHOR,  a  great  river  of 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  The  rise  of  this  river 
remained  long  hid  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  greatest  travellers ;  but 
the  moderns  assure  us,  that  it  arises 
from  two  sources,  which  are  at  the 
^E2 
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foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Goyam,  in  Abyssinia.  These 
springs,  says  father  Lobo,  are  about 
thirty  paces  from  each  other,  each 
appearing  like  an  ordinary  well. 
The  labours  also  of  Mr.  Bruce  de- 
clare, that  it  has  its  rise  from  two 
sources  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  increas- 
ed by  numberless  rivulets,  which  run 
into  it  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  kingdom :  these  greatly  contri- 
bute to  the  enlarging  of  its  stream 
till  it  becomes  a  very  considerable 
river.  After  innumerable  turnings 
and  windings,'  it  flows  into  Egypt, 
and  thence  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  have  been 
extravagantly  magnified  both  by  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  who  have 
asserted,  that  at  them  the  water  falls 
from  a  prodigious  height,  with  such 
a  dreadful  noise,  that  people  have 
been  made  deaf  by  it.  Dr.  Shaw,  on 
the  contrary,  assures  us,  they  are 
only  ordinary  falls  of  water,  which 
we  frequently  meet  with  in  great 
rivers  where  the  stream  is  a  little 
confined;  and  that  they  are  naviga- 
ble, so  that  a  boat  may  pass  them 
safely.  The  doctor,  however,  does 
not  inform  us,  whether  he  saw  them 
at  the  height  of  the  flood,  or  when 
the  river  was  low :  this  circumstance 
must  certainly  occasion  a  great  dif- 
ference. The  ancients  themselves 
indeed  acknowledge  that  boats  did 
sometimes  pass  them,  which  makes 
it  very  probable  they  do  not  fall  from 
such  stupendous  heights  as  some 
authors  pretend.  What  confirms 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  ancients 
brought  all  their  vast  pillars  and  obe- 
lisks from  the  marble  rocks  jn  Upper 
Egypt  upon  floats  down  the  Nile.  As 
there  seldom  falls  any  rain  in  Egypt, 
this  river,  which  waters  the  wliole 
country  by  its  regular  overflowings, 
supplies  that  defect,  by  bringing  thi- 
ther, as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  rains  of 
Abyssinia.  The  rains  begin  to  fall 
in  April  in  Abyssinia,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  May  the  Nile  begins  to 
rise  in  Egypt:  it  continues  to  rise 
till  about  the  middle  of  September, 
wiien  the  water  is  coaveyed  into  the 


canals  which  were  cut  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  almost  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.—-About  three  days  journey  from 
its  source,  this  river  is  pretty  wide, 
and  sufficient  to  bear  boats.  After 
receiving  a  river  called  Jama,  it 
pursues  its  course  westward  about 
90  miles :  it  then  winds  to  the  east, 
and  falls  into  the  large  lake  of  Zaire 
or  Dambea ;  from  hence  it  winds 
about  to  the  south-east,  and  then 
to  the  north-west,  till  it  comes  with- 
in about  twenty  miles  of  its  source. 
It  then  runs  northward  ;  not  without 
several  windings,  till  at  last  it  falls 
into  Egypt.  Perhaps,  about  Sennar, 
a  long  way  south  of  Egypt,  it  is 
parted  into  two  branches,  the  one  of 
which  runs  westward  through  A- 
frica,  and  is  called  the  Niger,  Nigir, 
or  Senega  river ;  and  the  other  runs 
northward  through  Egypt,  and  is 
called  the  Nile,  i.  e,  Nahal  or  Neel 
river,  and  called  the  Sihor,  or  Shi., 
hor,  for  its  blackness,  by  reason  of  the 
black  mud  which  it  carries  along 
with  it ;  and  the  river  of  Egypt,  as 
there  is  none  else  in  that  country 
that  deserves  the  name.  Though  it 
runs  about  1500  miles,  and  receives 
a  great  many  rivers,  especially  be- 
fore it  enters  Egypt,  its  stream  on 
ordinary  occasions  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  expected.  Villamont  in- 
deed says,  its  width  at  Cairo  is  about 
three  miles;  but  others,  of  no  less 
credit,  make  it  much  less.  About 
60  or  80  miles  before  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  it  divides  into 
two  streams,  which  leave  the  Delta 
between  them;  and  these  two  cur- 
rents divide  into  others.  It  appears 
from  the  scripture,  and  the  ancient 
writers,  that  it  then  had  seven 
streams,  Isa.  xi.  15.  How  many  are 
at  present,-Ts  not  agreed ;  some  have 
reckoned  nine,  others  eleven,  others 
fourteen  ;  but  it  seems  there  are  but 
three  of  any  account,  viz.  the  Pe- 
hisiac  on  the  east,  the  Canopic  on 
the  west,  and  the  Pathmetic  in  the 
middle.  In  August,  twenty  miles 
on  either  side  are  covered  with  wa- 
tei",  and  nothing  seen  except  the 
hoijses  iand  trees;  but  travellers  dQ 
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not  agree  in  the  height  of  its  rise.  It 
is  certain,  that  as  the  soil  is  now 
much  higher  by  the  yearly  increase 
of  mud,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  a  foot 
in  100  years  according  to  Shaw,  it 
requires  a  much  higher  rise  to  fer- 
tilize the  country  than  it  did  of  old. 
Some  travellers  will  have  the  rise  of 
29  feet  perpendicular  to  be  best; 
but  others  will  have  one  about  36 
or  40  feet  to  be  the  best ;  which  last, 
I  suppose,  comes  nearest  the  truth. 
If  the  rise  of  the  water  be  too  small, 
the  country  is  not  duly  fattened  with 
the  mud.  If  its  rise  be  too  great, 
it  deluges  the  country,  and  it  goes 
off  too  late  for  the  sowing  of  the 
seed.  The  overflow  is  less  remark- 
able in  Lower  Egypt  than  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  kingdom,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  multitudes  of 
ditches  and  canals,  and  partly  be- 
cause there  is  less  need  of  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  rains.  In  Up- 
per Egypt,  where  they  have  almost 
no  rain,  they  retain  the  water  in 
large  cisterns  or  canals,  that  they 
may  therewith  water  their  fields  at 
pleasure.  To  prevent  excessive  in- 
undations of  the  country,  they  digged 
the  immense  lake  of  Mccris ;  and 
from  it,  they  water  the  country  on 
proper  occasions.  They  likewise 
employ  about  200,000  oxen  in  draw- 
ing water  out  of  deep  pits  and  wells, 
to  water  their  fields  and  gardens. 
After  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  with- 
drawn, the  Egyptians,  in  October 
and  November,  sow  their  seed  a- 
mong  the  mud,  which  being  tram- 
pled down  by  the  swine,  which  they 
allow  to  range  among  it,  or  covered 
by  other  like  careless  methods,  brings 
forth  a  plentiful  crop. 

NIMKAH,  or  Beth-nimrah,  a 
city  of  the  Gadites,  somewhere 
about  the  head  of  the  river  Arnon, 
J>fumb.  xxxii.  3,  36.  If  Nimrim 
stood  where  Jerome  places  Bename- 
rium,  near  the  Dead  sea,  and  a  little 
|iorth-east  of  Zoar,  it  must  have 
been  a  different  place  from  Nimrah, 
These  places  seem  to  have  had  their 
pames  from  the  plenty  of  leopards 


about  them.  The  waters  of  Nivi' 
rim  ivere  desolate,  when  the  fishers 
therein,  or  the  inhabitants  on  the 
banks  thereof,  were  cut  off  or  car- 
ried Into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldeans,  Isa.  xv.  6.  Jer.  Ixviii. 
34. 

NIMROD,  a  rebel,  the  son  of  Cash. 
He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  and  either  rendering  himself 
useful  by  the  killing  of  wild  beasts, 
or  by  violently  oppressing  his  neigh- 
bours, he  procured  himself  a  king- 
dom. He  first  set  up  for  king  at 
Babylon,  and  then  extended  his  do- 
minion to  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calueh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar.  He  was  no 
doubt  a  mighty  promoter  of  the 
building  of  Babel;  and  it  seems  his 
tyranny  had  obliged  Ashur,  the  son 
of  Shem,  to  leave  the  country,  and 
retire  eastward  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris,  There  is 
no  proper  evidence,  that  Nimrod  was 
the  Ninus  who  founded  Nineveh, 
tho'  he  might  be  one  of  the  Belus's 
concerned  in  the  building  of  Baby- 
lon. Part  of  his  history,  dressed  up 
in  fable,  is  contained  in  the  Grecian 
history  of  Bacchus,  Gen.  x.  8 — 11. 

NINEVEH, /azr,  beautiful,  the  ca- 
pital of  Assyria,  and  built  by  Asher 
the  son  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  1 1 .  With- ' 
out  doubt,  Nineveh  was  built  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Tigris;  but  whe- 
ther on  the  western  or  eastern,  is  not 
agreed.  We  suppose  it  stood  on  the 
eastern,  almost  opposite  to  the  pre- 
sent Mosul.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world.  In  Jonah's  time 
it  was  a  city  of  three  days  journey 
about,  or  would  require  him  three 
days  to  go  through  it,  proclaiming  its 
overthrow.  It  then  had  above  120,000 
infants  in  it,  whom  we  cannot  sup- 
pose above  the  8th  or  10th  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  Diodorus  says,  it 
was  60  miles  in  circumference;  and 
Strabo  says,  it  was  larger  than  Baby- 
lon. Its  wall  was  200  feet  high,  and 
so  thick  that  three  chariots  a-breast 
might  have  been  driven  along  the 
top.  On  the  wall  were  built  1500 
towers^  each  200  feet  higher  than 
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the  wall.  This  city  was  early  very 
noted  for  wealth,  idolatry,  and 
whoredom. 

"When  Jonah  the  prophet,  about 
y/.  M.  3142,  warned  the  inhabitants, 
that  if  they  did  tiot  repent,  they 
should  be  destroyed  within  40  days, 
they  were  greatly  affected  :  a  fast 
of  three  days  both  for  man  and  beast 
was  appointed,  and  they  cried  migh- 
tily to  God  for  the  preventing  of 
this  stroke.  He  heard  their  prayers, 
and  long  delayed  their  ruin.  Some 
say  it  was  destroyed  about  an  hun- 
dred years  after  Jonah,  but,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  article  Assy- 
ria, we  cannot  believe  it;  and  the 
rather,  because  the  scripture  express- 
ly declares,  that  Nineveh's  ruin 
would  be  so  complete  as  to  need 
no  repetition.  The  kings  of  Assyria 
had  collected  into  it  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  east,  Nah.  ii.  9,  12. 
Nahum  describes  the  ruin  of  Nine- 
veh in  the  movt  graphical  manner, 
that  the  rivers  should  break  through 
the  walls,  chap.  i.  8.  and  ii.  6.  that 
their  troops  and  inhabitants  should 
be  quite  dispirited,  chap.  iii.  13.  and 
seized  in  their  drunkenness,  chap. 
i.  10.  and  iii.  11,  18.  their  allies 
should  desert  them,  or  their  mer- 
chants forsake  the  city,  chap,  iii, 
10.  and  their  own  officers,  through 
drunkenness  or  stupidity,  desert  their 
station,  cliap.  iii.  17.  and  the  Medes 
and  Chaldeans  ride  with  torches 
through  the  city  in  the  night,  chap. 
ii.  3,  4. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  had  several 
times  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
were  diverted  by  various  accidents; 
but  after  the  massacre  of  the  Tartars 
in  Media,  they  repeated  the  siege, 
Cyaxares  and  Nebuchadnezzar  be- 
ing the  commanders.  After  they  had 
Jain  before  it  three  years,  the  river 
Tigris  or  Lycus,  exceedingly  swol- 
len, broke  down  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  the  wall.  When  the  water 
assuaged,  the  besiegers  rushed  into 
the  city,  and  murdered  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  lay  buried  in  their  drunk- 
enness, occasioned  by  an  advantage 
which  they  had  just  before  gained 


over  the  enemy.  When  the  king  of 
it,  whose  name  we  suppose  was  Sar- 
danapalus,  heard  the  city  was  taken, 
he  shut  up  himself  and  his  family, 
and  wealth,  it  is  said,  to  the  value  of 
about  25,000  millions  sterling,  in  the 
palace,  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and 
destroyed  all  that  was  in  it.  It  is 
said,  it  was  15  days  before  the  flames 
were  quenched.  This  happened  a- 
bout  A.  M.  3403.  This  city  was 
never  rebuilt ;  but  another  Nineveh 
or  Ninus  was  built  near  it,  which 
continued  till  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  at  present  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  vestige  to  be  discerned,  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  Nah.  i.  ii. 
iii.  Zeph.  ii.  13,  15. 

NISROCH,  flight,  an  idol  of  the 
Assyrians.  What  he  was,  or  how 
represented,  is  hard  to  determine. 
Perhaps  Vitringa  is  in  the  right,  who 
thinks  he  was  Belus,  worshipped  un- 
der the  habit  of  a  Mars,  or  god  of 
war,  2  Kings  xix.  37. 

NITRE,  a  factitious  salt  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  nitre  or  natron 
of  the  ancients  is  a  genuine,  native, 
and  pure,  salt,  extremely  ditferent 
from  our  nitre,  which  is  a  neutral 
salt,  the  other  being  a  fixed  alkali, 
found  in  a  standing  lake  in  Egypt, 
and  other  lakes ;  is  black,  very  sharp, 
and  when  thrown  into  an  acid  makes 
a  strong  ebullition  or  fermentation. 
It  is  used  in  bleaching,  but  is  previ- 
ously  mixed  with  a  milder  ash  to 
prevent  its  burning  the  linen.  It  is 
called  nether  in  Hebrew,  which  in 
our  version  is  translated  nitre.  That 
which  we  now  call  so,  is  saltpetre, 
a  well  known  substance,  whitish  in 
colour,  and  of  a  sharp  bitterish  taste. 
In  its  crude  state,  it  seems  to  have 
no  acidity  at  all,  but  affords  an  acid 
spirit,  capable  of  dissolving  almost 
any  substance.  Saltpetre  is  natural- 
ly blended  with  particles  of  earth,  as 
the  ore  thereof.  Nay,  any  kind  of 
earth  well  moistened  by  the  dung  or 
urine  of  animals,  will  yield  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  nitre  of 
the  ancients  seems  to  have  been 
quite  different  from  ours,  and  being 
I  dissolved   in   vinegar,  washed  out 
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spots  from  peoples'  clothes  or  skin. 
There  were  mines  of  it  southward  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  Prov.  xxv."20. 

*  Tliough  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre, 

*  and  take  thee  much  soap,  thine  ini- 

*  quity  is  marked  before  me :'  thy 
guilt  is  so  great,  that  no  pretences  to 
reformation  can  turn  away  thy  pu- 
nishment, Jer.  ii.  22. 

KO,  stirring  up,  or  forbidding,  a 
populous  city  of  Egypt;  but  where, 
is  not  agreed.  It  could  not  be  Alex- 
andria, as  that  was  not  built  when 
No  was  ruined.  Calmet  will  have  it 
to  be  Diospolis,  in  the  Delta,  which 
had  Busiris  on  the  south,  and  Men- 
desium  on  the  north.  But  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
called  popidous,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Vitriuga  inclines  to  think  it 
Noph  or  Memphis ;  but  we  rather 
think  it  was  Thebes  or  Diospolis, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  No-am - 
inon,  the  habitation  of  Jupiter-am- 
mon,  as  that  idol  had  a  famous  temple 
here.  It  was  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  was  built  chiefly  on  the 
east  of  the  Nile.  In  its  glory,  it  is 
said  to  have  had  an  hundred  gates, 
each  capable  to  issue  forth  20,000 
men,  and  that  700,000  soldiers  had 
their  residence  in  it ;  but  thesfe  ac- 
counts are  too  pompous  to  be  credi- 
ble. It  is  certain  it  was  very  popu- 
lous, and  No-avimon  may  signify  the 
dwelling  of  midtitudes.  Under  Sen- 
nacherib, or  his  son,  the  Assyrians 
took  Thebes,  and  reduced  it  to  a  de- 
solation, while  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
were  under  one  king,  Nah.  iii.  8  to 
JO.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  Cambyses, 
the  Persian,  destroyed  It  w'hen  it  was 
about  52  miles  in  circumference,  or, 
as  some  say,  in  length.  The  wealth 
they  found  in  it  v/as  immense.  It 
was  again  rebuilt,  but  far  less  in  ex- 
tent, and  was  destroyed  by  Corne- 
lius Gallus,  the  Roman  general.  The 
ruins  of  the  four  noted  temples  that 
were  here,  were  long  very  discern- 
ible, if  they  are  not  so  still.  The 
city  Said,  or  perhaps  Luxxor,  is 
built  Dear  to  where  the  ancient 
Thebes  stood. 

NOAH,  NoE,  repose  or  rest,  the 


son  of  that  Lamech  that  was  descend- 
ed of  Sheth.  He  was  the  ninth  in 
descent  from  Adam,  and  it  seems 
the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness, 
2  Pet.  ii.  5.  At  his  birth,  his  father 
Lamech  expressed  his  hopes  that  he 
would  be  a  signal  comfort  to  him  and 
his  family,  and  so  gave  him  a  name 
signifying  rest  and  comfort.  In  his 
time,  wickedness  universally  pre- 
vailed. Noah  not  only  walked  pi- 
ously himself,  but  admonished  his 
neighbours  to  do  so.  To  reward  his 
strict  piety,  amidst  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrarv,  God  preserved 
him  and  his  family  from  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  To  effect  this,  he,  by 
God\s  direction,  built  an  ark  suffici- 
ent to  accommodate  him,  and  a  sam- 
ple of  all  the  animals  that  could  not 
live  in  the  water.  Perhaps  he  spent 
120  years  in  building  it,  that  the 
corrupt  Antediluvians  might  have 
the  more  time  to  repent  of  their  sins 
e're  the  flood  should  be  sent.  In 
A.  M.  1656,  and  when  Noah  was 
600  years  of  age,  he,  with  his  wife, 
and  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  and  their  wives,  and  seven 
of  all  clean  animals,  male  and  female, 
and  two  of  unclean  animals,  entered 
the  ark,  and  were  shut  up  in  it  by 
the  Lord.  When  Noah,  almost  a 
year  after,  found  that  the  waters - 
mightily  decreased,  he  sent  out  a  ra- 
\'en  to  see  if  the  earth  w^as  dry.  It 
lived  probably  on  the  floating  car- 
rion, and  never  returned  to  him.  He 
next  sent  a  dove,  which  fniding  no 
dry  place  to  rest  on,  returned,  and 
Noah  put  out  his  hand,  and  brought 
her  into  the  ark  :  after  seven  days, 
he  sent  her  out  a  second  time,  and 
she  returned  with  a  fresh  ollve-Ieaf 
in  her  mouth.  When  he  sent  her 
out  a  third  time,  she  returned  not. 
After  he  and  his  family,  and  the  o- 
ther  animals,  had  lodged  a  year  and 
ten  days  in  the  ark,  they  came  out. 
Noah  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  preservation,  and  the 
Lord  accepted  it,  and  premised  that 
no  wickedness  of  men  should  here- 
after provoke  him  to  destroy  the 
earth,  or  the  animals  thereof,  or  to 
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deny  the  rugular  return  of  the  sea- 
sons. The  Lord  also  charged  Noah 
and  his  sons  to  multiply  and  reple- 
nish the  earth  ;  he  allowed  them  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  clean  animals,  pro- 
viding they  did  not  eat  them  with 
the  blood :  and  he  ordered  that  every 
murderer  of  man  should  be  put  to 
death.  To  mark  the  establishment 
of  his  covenant  for  the  preservation 
of  the  world,  he  promised  to  set  his 
rainbow  in  the  cloud,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, as  a  token  the  waters  should  no 
more  cover  the  earth. 
Soon  after  the  flood,  Noah  com- 
menced a  husbandman,  and  culti- 
x'ated  the  vine,  and  it  seems,  insen- 
sible of  the  intoxicating  virtue  there- 
of, took  of  the  wine  till  he  was 
drunk,  and  lay  uncovered  in  his  tent. 
Ham  his  younger  son,  perhaps  in- 
formed by  Canaan,  went  and  saw  him 
in  this  condition,  and  in  a  sportive 
manner  told  his  two  brethren  thereof. 
Tl)ey  took  a  mantle,  and  going  back- 
ward that  they  might  not  behold 
their  father's  shame,  spread  it  over 
him.  When  Noah  awakened,  and 
was  quite  sober,  he,  understanding 
the  behaviour  of  his  sons,  denounced 
a  curse  of  servitude  upon  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham,  chiefly  the  descendants 
of  Canaan.  These  he  predicted 
should  be  slaves  to  the  offspring  of 
the  two  brothers  who  had  covered 
him;  and  be  oppressed  by  the  He- 
brews, Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
sians, Saracens,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
liOmans,  Vandals,  and  Turks:  that 
of  Shem's  posterity  should  the  Mes- 
siah proceed  ;  and  that  the  posterity 
of  Japheth  should  be  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  at  last  seize  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  Shem,  and  enter  into  a 
state  of  church-fellowship  with  God. 
At  last  he  died,  aged  950  years>  a 
little  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
— Whether  Noah  consented  to  the 
fcuilding  of  Babel,  or  whether  be- 
fore his  death  he  assigned  to  his 
three  sons  their  different  shares  of 
the  then  known  world,  we  know  not. 
Nor  after  perusal  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  dare  we  say,  but  after 


the  building  of  Babel  he  might  have 
removed  eastward  to  China,  and  been 
their  Fohi,  or  founder  of  that  king- 
dom, though  we  cannot  aipprehend 
the  arguments  of  Shuckford  and  o- 
thers  in  favour  of  this  journey,  to  be 
really  conclusive.  It  is  said,  that 
Noah  is  the  Saturn,  or  old  god  of 
the  Heathen ;  and  that  Ham  is  tlieir 
Jupiter,  god  of  heaven;  Japheth 
their  Neptune,  or  god  of  the  sea ; 
and  Shem,  Pluto,  or  god  of  hell.  Per- 
haps their  Ouranus  or  Coelus,  their 
Ogyges,  Deucalion,  Janus,  Prome- 
theus, &c.  are  no  other  ihan  Noah 
dressed  up  in  fable. 
Did  not  this  patriarch  prefigure  our 
Jesus  !  His  name  is  a  name  of  rest, 
and  source  of  consolation.  Amidst 
a  crooked  and  perverse  generation, 
he  was  singularly  upright  and  holy, 
and  preached  righteousness  in  the 
great  congregation.  Through  him, 
how  the  patience  of  God  is  display- 
ed towards  men  !  By  him,  the  ark  of 
the  church  is  gradually  reared;  and 
in  it,  are  Jews  and  Gentiles  saved 
from  eternal  ruin.  His  sweet-smell- 
ing sacrifice  removes  the  curse  and 
vengeance  of  God.  W^ith  his  seed 
is  the  new  covenant  established,  and 
on  them  is  the  true  heirship  of  all 
things  bestowed.  Such  as  despise 
him,  and  turn  his  grace  into  licen- 
tiousness, or  the  infirmities  of  the 
saints  into  ridicule,  he  condemns  to 
endless  slavery  and  woe;  such  as 
love  his  person,  and  hide  the  infir- 
mities of  his  saints,  he  blesses  with 
high  advancement,  and  delightful  fel- 
lowship with  God. 

NOB,  discourse,  prophecy,  a  small 
city  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  tabernacle  for  some  time  conti- 
nued. Here  Doeg,  by  Saul's  order, 
murdered  all  the  families  of  the  S* 
priests  who  were  slain  with  Abime- 
lech,  1  Sam.  xxii.  Here  Senna- 
cherib halted  in  his  march  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Isa.  x.  32.  The 
children  of  Benjamin  dwelt  here,  af- 
ter the  captivity,  Neh.  xi.  32. 

NOBaH,  barking,  a  city  beyond 
Jordan,    It  took  its  namo  from  an 
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Israelite  so  called,  who  made  a  con- 
quest ofit,  Numb,  xxxii.  42.  about  8 
miles  to  the  south  of  Heshbon. 

NOBLE,  (1.)  Of  a  very  honour- 
able and  high  birth  or  station,  Neh. 
vi.  17.  Acts  xxiv.  3.  (2.)  Of  a 
very  commendable  and  excellent  dis- 
position, so  as  to  receive  nothing  in 
religion  but  as  founded  in  the  word 
of  God,  Acts  xvii.  11.  (3.)  Of  the 
best  kind,  Jer.  ii.  21.  Christ  is 
likened  to  a  nobleman;  he  is  a  noble 
governor,  that  proceeded  from  among 
the  Jews.  How  high  and  honoured 
his  office,  as  our  Mediator,  Prince, 
and  King!  Luke  xix.  12.  Jer. 
XXX.  21. 

NOD,  or  the  land  of  Kod.  It  was 
to  this  country  that  Cain  withdrew 
after  he  had  murdered  his  brother 
Abel,  (jen.  iv.  16.  The  Septuagint, 
as  well  as  Josephus,  read  Naid  in- 
stead of  Nod,  and  have  taken  it  for 
the  name  of  a  place.  It  is  not  easily 
known  what  country  this  was,  unless 
perhaps  it  was  the  country  of  Nyse 
or  Nysea,  towards  Hyrcania.  St. 
Jerome  and  the  Chaldee  interpreters 
have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the 
sense  of  an  appellative,  for  %'agabond 
or  fugitive;  "  He  dwelt  a  fugitive 
in  the  land."  But  the  Hebrew  reads. 
He  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

NOISE.  The  thunder  that  roars 
above  us  in  the  air  or  heaven,  is  call- 
ed tlie  noise  of  God' &  tabernacle.  Job 
xxx\'i.  29. 

NOON,  (1.)  The  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  highest 
in  our  hemisphere,  and  his  heat  and 
light  about  their  strongest,  Psal.  Iv. 
17.  (2.)  A  time  of  clear  light.  Job 
V.  l^.  So  to  shine  as  the  noon-day, 
is  to  appear  in  a  clear  and  glorious 
manner,  Psal.  xxxvii.  6.  To  waste, 
war,  spoil,  at  noon,  is  to  do  it  fear- 
iessly  and  suddenly,  after  great  pros- 
perity, Psal.  xci.  6.  Jer.  vi.  4.  and 
XV.  8.  Zeph.  ii.  4.  A  time  of  pros- 
perity is  called  noon,  because  of  its 
glory,  pleasantness,  and  brightness  ; 
how  men  delight  to  enjoy  it !  how 
pleased  with  the  shining  smiles  of 
providence  I  and  yet,  how  common 
a  presage  of  an  approaching  night  of 
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adversity !  Amos  viii.  9.  T';a.  Xv'm. 
10.  A  time  of  afftiction,  is  called 
noon,  because  men  are  distressed 
with  the  scorching  heat  of  provi- 
dence, fierj/  trials,  and  fiery  darts  of 
Satan,  Isa.  xvi.  3. 

NOPH.    See  Memphis. 

NORTH  and  South  are  repre- 
sented relatively  to  Canaan,  or  the 
way  of  entrance  to  it,  or  to  some 
other  place  spoken  of  in  the  text : 
So  Syria  was  north  from  Canaan,  and 
Egypt  was  south  of  it,  Dan,  xi.   !-•* 
43.    Assyria  and  Babylon  were  Jiorth 
of  Judea,  either  in  situation,  or  that 
their  armies  invaded  Canaan  from 
the  north,  Jer.  iii.  12.  and  vi.  1.  and 
Media  lay  north-east  of  Babylon,  Jer. 
1.    3.      The   north   of  Europe,    and 
nor^-ens^  of  Tar  tary,  are  north  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  Dan.  xi.  44.     The 
one  raised  from  the  north  to  be  a 
mighty  conqueror,  is  either   Nebu- 
chadnezzar,   or  rather  Cyrus,   Isa. 
xli.   25.      I  will    say  to  the  north, 
give  up ;  and  to  the  south,  keep  not 
back ;  bring  my  sons  from  afar,  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     I   will  bring   the   Hebrews 
from  all  the  countries,  whether  north 
or  south  of  Canaan,  and  settle  them 
in  their  own  land;   and  from  coim- 
tries  on    both  sides  of  Canaan,  as 
from  Lesser  Asia,  Europe,  and  Tar- 
tary,   &c.   on  the   north,    and   from 
Egypt  and   Abyssinia,   &c.   on  the 
south,  shall  multitudes  be  converted 
to   Christ,   Isa.   xliii.    6.      Perhaps 
Ezekiel's  visionary  chambers  on  the 
north,  may   respect   the    Protestant 
churches  in  Europe  and  North  i\.me- 
rica,  Ezek.  xlii.    1,    11,    13.     The 
order  to  go  out  by  the  south  gate,  if 
entering  by  the  north  gate ;   and  to 
go  out  at  the  north  gate,  if  entering 
by  the  south  gate ;  may  import,  that 
Christians  should  go  straight  forward 
in  their  course  of  holiness,  whether 
they  meet  with  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity therein,  Ezek^xlvi.  9. 
That  Christians  should  go  straight 
forward  in  a  course  of  holiness,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  Ezekiel's  visionary 
chambers-  Perhaps  the  precise  mean- 
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Jng  of  them  will  not  be  fiilly  known 
on  earth,  at  least  not  till  the  millen- 
nial glory  shall  diffuse  the  rays  of  di- 
vine light  more  abundantly  through 
the  church  of  Christ. 

NOSE.  The  Hebrews  commonly 
place  anger  in  the  nose ;  there  went 
up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  2  Sam . 
xxix.  2.  Job  xli.  20.  out  of  his  nos- 
trils goeth  smoke.  The  eastern  wo- 
men in  several  places  put  golden 
rings  to  one  of  their  nostrils :  Solo- 
mon alludes  to  this  custom,  Prov.  xi. 
22.    *  As  .a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 

*  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  without 

*  discretion.'  They  also  put  rings 
into  the  nostrils  of  oxen  and  camels, 
to  guide  them  by;  hence,  that  meta- 
phorical speech,  borrowed  2  Kings 
xix.  28.   '  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy 

*  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips.' 

NO,  NOT,  always  signifies  denial, 
(l.)  Sometimes  it  imports  it  abso^ 
lutely,  i.  e.  not  at  all,  in  any  respect 
or  circumstance,  Exod.  xx.  3 — 17. 
(2.)  Sometimes  it  imports  a  condi- 
tional denial ;  those  that  are  guilty 
of  envy,  murder,  &c.  shall  not  inhe- 
rit the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.  unless 
they  repent  of  their  sin.  Gal.  v.  21. 
Pharaoh  did  not  let  the  Hebrews  go, 
710  not  by  a  strong  hand;  no  not,  unless 
constrained  thereto  by  the  mighty  and 
destructive  plagues  of  God  ;  or  per- 
baps,  no  not  after  seme   plagues  in- 
flicted on  his  kingdom,  Exod.  iv.  19. 
{3.)  Sometimes  it  imports  a  compa- 
rative denial.     Christ  sent  me  not  .to 
baptize,  that  is,  7iot  chicpy  to  bap- 
tize, but  to  preach  the  gospel,  1  Cor. 
i.  17.     I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sa- 
crifice,e.e  mercifulness  in  tern  per  and 
behaviour,  rather  than  sacrifice,  Hos. 
vi.  6.  Alatt.  xii.  7.      I  came  jiot  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword:  persecUr 
lion  and  divisiop,  especially  to  the 
Jews,  rather  than  carnal  peace  and 
prosperit)^   are  the  consequents  of 
my  coining  in  the  flesh,  Matt.  x.  34. 
Luke  xii.  51.     "When  not  is  in  pre- 
pepts  or  proj^iises,  it  is  ordinarily  to 
jbp  understood  as  importing  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  prohibited  or  forbid- 
den,    Thus,  when  God  saith,  Thiou 
cjialt  not  kill  j  it  raeajis,  tliat  we  should 


not  tnerely  abstain  from  killing,  but 
should  use  all  lawful  endeavours  to 
preserve  and  promote  our  own  life, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  and 
that  of  others,  Exod.  xx.  13.  Or 
when  he  proraiseth,  I  will  not  fail 
thee  nor  forsake  thee;  it  means,  I 
will  abide  with,  and  encourage  and 
strengthen  thee.  Josh.  i.  5.  God  de- 
sired not  sacrifices  or  offerings  in  or^- 
der  to  nierit,  or  in  case  of  capital 
crimes,  Psal.  xl.  5.  and  li.  16. 

NOTABLE,  conspicuous  or  sight- 
ly,  Dan.  viii.  5.  notorious.  Matt. 
xxvii.16.  terrible.  Acts  ii.  20.  known 
or  apparent.  Acts  iv,  1 6. 

NOTHING,  NOUGHT,    (1.)  Not 
any  thing  at  all.  Gen.  xix.  8.      (2-) 
For  no  good  purpose  or  end,  Matt.t 
V.  13.     (3.)  No  works  truly   good 
and  acceptable  to  God,  John  xv.  5, 
(4.)  Of  no  binding  force.  Matt,  xxiii. 
16,    18.      (.5.)   Entirely   false,    and 
without  ground,  Actsxxi.  24.     (6.) 
No  other  means,  Mark  ix.  29.     (7.) 
No  reward  or  wages,  3  John  7.   (8.) 
No  new  doctrine  relative  to  mens' 
salvation  ;  no  new  knowledge  or  au- 
thority. Gal.  ii.  6.     (6.)  No  guilt  or 
corruption  to  work  upon,  John  xiv. 
30.      Nothing   is   sometimes   taken 
comparati\'ely ;  thus  our  age  is  ?zo* 
thing  before  God,   bears  no  propor- 
tion to  his  eternal  duration.  Psalm 
xxxix.  5.     AH  nations  are  nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity ; 
bear  no  proportion  to  his  unbounded 
excellency  and  greatness,  L^a.  xl.  17. 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  relatively  :  so 
Paul  was  nothing  valuable  in  his  own 
estimation  of  himself,  2  Cor.  xii.  1 1 , 
Circumcision,  or  uncircumcision,  is 
nothing;  is  of  no  avail  to  render  us 
accepted  before  God,  1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
To  come  to  nought,  is  to  be  ruined, 
turn  out  to  no  good  purpose.  Job 
viii.  22.  Isa.  viii.  10.     To  bring  to 
wught,\s  tp  render  unsuccessful,  base, 
and  contemptible.  Psalm  xxxiii.  10. 
1  Cpr.  i.  2S.     To  set  at  nought,  is  to 
undervalue,  despise,  Prov.  i.  25. 

NOVICE,  one  newly  planted  in 
the  chi^rch  ;  one  n^wly  converged  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  an  one  was 
iiot  to  be  made  ^  bisho|),  les!^  being 
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puffed  up  with  pride,  he  should  fall 
under  such  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment as  the  devil  did,  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

NOURISH,  (1.)  To  furnish  with 
food.  Gen.  xlvii.  12-  Acts  xii.  20. 
(2.)  Kindly  to  bring  up.  Acts  vii.21. 
(3.)  To  use  all  proper  means  to  make 
to  grow,  Isa.  xliv.  14,  (+.)  To  che- 
rish, comfort,  James  v.  5.  Ruth  iv. 
15.  (5.)  To  instruct.  And  to  be 
flourished  in  the  word  of  faith  and 
good  doctrine,  is  to  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  true  principles  of  the 
gospel,  and  well  es.perienced  in  the 
power  thereof,  for  the  edification, 
progress  in  holiness,  and  comfort,  of 
our  soul,  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  fulness,  as  exhibited  in  the 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  gospel, 
and  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
the  nourishment,  whereby  the  saints 
are  instructed,  comforted,  and  streng- 
thened to  every  good  word  and  work. 
Col.  ii.  19. 

NUMBER,  (1.)  A  reckoning  of 
persons  or  things,  whether  they  be 
iew  or  many.  Gen.  xxxiv.  30.  (2.) 
A  society  or  company,  Luke  xxil.  3. 
Acts  i.  17.  and  so  Matthias  wasmim- 
hered,  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  suffrages,  or 
^rather  by  lot,  was  added  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  apostles,  Acts  i.  26. — 
The  mwiber  of  the  Antichristian  beast 
is  six  hundred  and  sixti/-six.  The  nu- 
meral letters  contained  in  his  Greek 
name  Laetinos,  or  in  his  Hebrew 
one  RoMiiTH,  Latin  or  Romish,  or 
in  Sethur,  Wiiich  signifies  mystery, 
when  added  together,  amount  to  just 
666.  It  was  perhaps  in  A.  D.  666, 
that  pope  Vitalian  restricted  their 
public  liturgy  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  so  marked  the  church  with  an 
implicit  subjection  to  Rome.  From 
the  time  that  John  had  his  visions  in 
Patmos,  to  A.D.  7.56,  when  the  pope 
became  a  civil  prince,  was  perhaps 
precisely  666  years.  This  number 
too  may  denote  a  vast  number  of  of- 
fices, errors,  and  corruptions,  v/hich 
to  carnal  view  have  a  regular,  well 
connected,  and  beautiful,  appear- 
ance }  as  666  has  a  more  regular- 
like  gradation  and  appearance  than 
144,000,  the  number  of  the  Lamb's 


followers.  Moreover,  if  the  square 
root  of  666  be  extracted,  it  will  turn 
out  25,  with  a  small  fraction.  Now, 
multitudes  of  things  in  the  Popish 
system  are  precisely  tvjenti/-five  :—^ 
They  have  25  articles  of  faith.  The 
council  of  Trent  that  established 
them  had  25  sessions.  It  was  begun 
with  25  prelates;  and  its  acts  were 
subscribed  by  25  archbishops.  Rome 
has  25  gates.  There  were  originally 
25  parishes  in  Rome.  The  college 
of  cardinals  consisted  of  25  persons. 
The  cross  in  St.  Peter's  church  is  25 
hands-breadth  in  height.  In  this 
church  are  25  altars,  and  25  marks 
of  Christ's  wounds  are  imprinted  on 
each  altar.  The  celebration  of  their 
jubilee  was  reduced  to  every  25th 
year.  The  25th  day  of  months  is 
peculiarly  marked  with  their  super- 
stition. Rev.  xiii.  18. — These  con- 
jectures on  the  number  of  the  beast, 
are  suffered  to  appear  in  this  work, 
to  shew  what  a  fertile  imagination 
may  produce.  Many  other  conjee-* 
tures,  equally  as  unsatisfactory,  have 
been  lately  olTered  to  the  public,  and 
by  some  have  been  readily  swallow- 
ed ;  but  certainly  such  fancies  ought 
to  be  examined  before  they  be  im- 
bibed. 

God  mnnhered  Belshazzar's  kingdom, 
and  finished  it;  allowed  it  to  conti- 
nue for  the  years  he  had  determ.ined, 
and  not  one  day  more,  Dan.  v.  26. 
He  numbers  men  to  the  slaughter,  when 
he  sets  them  apart  by  his  providence 
to  destruction  and  death,  as  a  shep- 
herd does  his  sheep  to  be  slain,  Isa. 
Ixv.  12.    We  iiumber  our  days,  when 
we    seriously    consider     how    frail, 
short,  and  uncertain,  our  life  is,  how 
great  X.\\■^  necessity  and  business  of 
our  soul,  and  what  hinderances  of  it 
are  in  our  way,  Psal.  xc.  12.-*-The 
inspired  book  of  Numbers  is  so  call- 
ed, because  it  relates  so  much  to  the 
numbering  of  the  warriors,  andjour- 
nies  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  desert. 
It  is  an  history  of  about  39  years.    It 
gives  an  accwmt   of  the  numbers, 
station,  and  marching  order,  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Israel,  and  of  the 
offerings  of  their  princes  at  the  dedi- 
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cation  of  the  tabernacle;  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Levites  ;  the  observa- 
tion of  the  second  passover;  the  in- 
stitution of  the  70  elders;  the  de- 
struction of  the  people  by  a  fiery 
plague,  and  by  the  quails  they  lusted 
for;  Miriam's  leprosy;  the  search 
and  contempt  of  Canaan,  and  the 
consequences  thereof;  the  punish- 
ment of  Korah  and  his  companions, 
ajid  the  plague  among  the  people  for 
quarrelling  thereat;  the  budding  of 
^\aron's  rod ;  Moses  and  Aaron's 
misbehaviour  when  the  people  mur- 
mured at  Kedesh  ;  the  death  of  Mi- 
riam and  Aaron ;  the  plague  and  cure 
of  the  bites  of  fiery  serpents ;  and 
conquest  and  division  of  the  king- 
doms of  Sihon  and  Og ;  the  often- 
defeated  attempts  of  Balak  and  Ba- 
laam to  curse  Israel;  the  enticements 
of  the  Hebrews  to  whoredom  and 
idolatry  by  the  Midianitish  women, 
and  the  revenge  thereof  in  the  death 
of  24,000  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
almost  total  ruin  of  the  Midianitish 
nation  ;  a  delineation  of  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  and  an  appointment  of 
twelve  persons  to  divide  it.  With 
these  narratives  are  mixed  a  variety 
of  laws  concerning  suspicion  of  adul- 
tery, Nazariteship,  blessing  of  the 
people,  chap.  v.  and  vi.  concerning 
the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  observ- 


ance of  the  passover  in  the  second 
month,  blowing  of  the  silver  trum- 
pets, chap.  viii.  and  ix.  and  x.  con- 
cerning meat-offerings,  drink-offer- 
ings, heave-offerings,  sin-offerings, 
stoning  for  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  fringes  on  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  chap.  xv.  concerning  the 
office  and  portion  of  the  priests  an4 
Levites,  and  the  purification  from  the 
uncleanness  of  dead  bodies  by  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  chap,  xviii. 
and  xix.  concerning  the  offerings  at 
festivals;  and  concerning  vows,  men- 
slayers,  cities  of  refuge,  cbap.xxviii. 
xxix.  and  xxx.  and  xxxv.  and  con- 
cerning the  marriage  of  heiresses, 
chap,  xxviii.  and  xxxvi. 

NURSE,  a  woman  who  suckles  a 
child,  Exod.  ii.  7.  one  that  assists  in 
bringing  up  children,  Ruth  iv.  16. 
It  is  applied  to  godly  kings  and 
queens,  who  have  a  sincere  affection 
and  tender  regard  to  the  church,  Isa, 
xlix.  23.  to  faithful  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  are  mild  and  obliging, 
using  all  kind  and  winning  persua- 
sions, as  nurses  do  to  train  up  chil- 
dren,  I  Thess.  ii,  7. 

NYMPHAS,  a  bridegroom.  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  (iv.  15.) 
salutes  Kymphas,  and  the  church 
which  is  in  his  house. 
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Oor  Oh,  is  expressive  oF  earnest- 
,  ness  in  lamentation,  Luke  xiii. 
34.  in  prayer,  1  Kings  viii.  26.  in 
admiration,  Rom.  xi.  33.  in  reprov- 
ing or  expostulating.  Gal.  iii.  I.  or 
in  calling  and  inviting,  Psal.  xcv.  6. 
OAK-TREES,  have  mal«  flowers 
that  are  barren;  but  the  embryo 
fruit  appears  in  other  parts  of  the 
tree,  which  grows  into  acorns,  the 
kernels  of  which  readily  split  into 
two  parts.  There  are  about  twenty 
kinds  of  oak ,  but  the  holm  oaks, 
of  which  there  are  six  kinds,  differ 
^considerably  iVom  the  others.  Oaks 
aie  shadowy  iij  thtir  leaves,  slow  in 
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their  growth,  and  very  firm  and  dura- 
ble in  their  wood,  and  will  continue 
fresh  for  many  ages,  if  kept  always 
wet,  or  always  dry.  Oaks  were 
very  plentiful  in  Canaan ;  and  those 
of  J5ashan  were  the  best.  Perhaps 
the  Hebrew  words  elah,  allah,  and 
elon,  signify  the  Jewish  turpentintr, 
and  only  the  word  allon  an  oak. 
It  was  common  to  sit  under  the  sha- 
dow of  oaks,  1  Kings  xiii.  14.  to 
bury  under  them.  Gen.  xxxv.  B. 
1  Chron.  x.  12.  to  make  idolatrous 
statues  of  them,  Isa.  xliv.  14.  and  to 
worship  idols  under  them,  Ezek.  vi. 
13.  Isa.  i>  29,  Hos.  j\'.  13.  Isa.  Ivii, 
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t  5.  The  Tyrians  made  their  oars 
for  rowing  of  their  ships,  of  the  fine 
oaks  of  Bashan,  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  The 
Hebrews  were  hke  an  oak,  whose  leaf 
fadeth;  stript  of  their  confidence  in 
themselves  and  others,  and  bereaved 
of  Iheir  honour,  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  pleasure,  Isa.  i.  30.  yet  hke  an 
oak,  or  teil-tree,  whose  substance  is 
in  it,  and  could  never  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
or  Komans,  Isa.  vi.  13.  Governors, 
and  great  valiant  men,  are  liken- 
ed to  the  tall  and  strong  oaks  of  Ba- 
shan, to  mark  their  apparent  power, 
strength,  and  firmness,  and  their  fit- 
ness to  protect  others,  Isa.  ii.  13. 
Zech.  xi.  2. 

An  OATH,  is  a  solemn  act,  where- 
in we  swear  by  God,  or  call  him  to 
witness  the  truth  of  what  we  assert 
or  promise;  and  to  avenge  us  in  time 
and  eternity,  if  we  swear  what  is  false 
or  unknown  to  us.  An  oath  must 
never  be  taken  but  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, nor  sworn  by  the  name  of 
any  but  the  true  God,  as  it  is  an  act 
of  solemn  worship.  Josh,  xxiii.  7. 
Janu  V.  12,  Deut.  vi.  13.  Matt.  v. 
SI-,  3 J.  Jer.  V.  7.  Nor  should  it  be 
done  irreverently,  without  godly 
fear,  and  awe  of  the  Most  High  ;  for 
he  is  represented  as  a  wicked  man, 
who  is  not  deeply  impressed  with  an 
oath,  Eccl.  ix,  2.  nor  rashly,  without 
due  caution.  Lev.  v.  4.  Matt.  xiv. 
7.  Gen.  xxiv.  .5,  8.  nor  falsely,  or 
deceitfully,  affirming  what  is  false ; 
nor  without  a  candid  intention  and 
due  care  to  perform  our  solemn  en- 
gagements. Lev.  vi.  3.  and  xix.  12. 
Jer.  xlii.  5 .  But  as  every  oath  ought 
to  be  sworn  in  tnith,  the  thing  sworn 
being  true  in  itself,  and  we  having 
certain  evidence  and  persuasion  that 
it  is  truth,  so  should  we  swear  it 
witliout  fraud  or  deceit ;  in  judg- 
ment, with  understaoding  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  oath,  and  of  the  thing  we 
swear,  and  with  an  heart-awing 
knowledge  of  him  by  whom  we 
swear;  zndin  righteousness,  swearing 
only  things  that  are  good,  and  which 
we  certainly  know  to  be  lawful; 
aiid  for  a  good  end,  to  gloxify  God, 


and  do  real  good  to  ourselves  and 
others,  by  clearing  the  innocent,  and 
ending   a   controversy,  Jer.   iv.   2. 

1  Cor.  X.  31.  Heb.  vi.  18.  The 
phrases  expressive  of  oaths  or  so- 
lemn affirmations,  are,  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  Judg.  viii.  19.  God  is  wiy  tivV- 
ness,  or  record,  Rom.  i.  9.  2  Thess. 
ii.  5,    10.  Phil.  i.   8.     Godknoxuech, 

2  Cor.  xi.  11,  31.  Behold,  ^(?/bre 
God  I  lie  not,  Rom.  ix.  1.  I  say  the 
truth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not,  1  Tim.  ii. 
7.  As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  2 
Cor.  iv.  10.  Verily,  verily,  J  say  unto 
you,  John  i.  5 1 .  Sometimes  tlie  pa- 
triarchs used  the  putting  the  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  him  to  whom  the 
oath  was  given.  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3. 
and  xlvii.  29.  but  a  lifting  up  of  the 
hand  towards  heaven  was  the  most 
common  gesture  used  in  swearing. 
Gen.  xiv.  22.  Dan.  xii.  7.  Rev.  x. 
5,  6.  The  danger  of  swearing  un- 
necessarily, ignorantly,  irreverently, 
falsely,  is,  that  God  '•jcill  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain, 
Exod.  XX.  7.  he  will  make  their 
plagues  wonderful,  Deut.  xxviii.  58, 
59.  and  his  extensive  curse  fixes  on 
them,  to  consume  them  and  what  be- 
longs to  them,  Zech.  v.  3,  4-.  The 
Jews,  however,  in  later  times,  were 
much  given  to  profane  swearing;  on 
accountof  which,  God  terribly  threat- 
ened and  punished  them,  Jer.  xxiii. 
10.  Hos.  iv.  2.  They  sware  by 
various  creatures,  by  heaven,  by  Je- 
rusalem, by  their  head,  &c.  They 
pretended,  that  if  a  man  swore  only 
by  the  altar,  his  oath  was  not  bind- 
ing ;  but  if  he  swore  by  the  giftpre- 
scnted  on  it,  it  was  obligatory,  Matt, 
xxiii.  16—20. 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  more  evi- 
dently mark  mens'  hatred  against 
their  Maker,  than  the  most  universal 
spread  of  profane  swearing,  particu- 
larly in  common  conversation  It  is 
not  to  mens'  honour ;  it  renders  their 
language  absurd,  and  incoherent :  it 
often  marks  their  inward  conscious* 
ness  that  they  are  liars ;  or.  why  do 
they  add  an  oath,  when  the  simple 
affirmation  of  any  honest  man  that  re- 
gards truth  and  honour  in  dii$  words. 
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Is  sufficient  ?  It  procures  t!iem  nei- 
ther pleasure  nor  profit,  as  whore- 
dom, drunkenness,  and  theft,  in  some 
sense  do.  What  then  must  profane 
swearers  be  but  volunteers  ot*  Satan, 
madly  rushing  on  the  vengeance  of 
him  who  will  not  suffer  them  to  escape 
his  righteous  judgment?  Multitudes, 
who,  it  seems,  blush  at  the  open  pro- 
fanation of  their  Maker's  name,  at 
once  are  guilty  of  idolatry  and  pro- 
fane swearing,  in  swearing  by  their 
truth,  their  faith,  their  conscience, 
soul,  or  the  devil. — It  is  abundantly 
plain,  that  such  as  swear  profanely, 
without  any  temptation,  will  make 
no  scruple,  if  they  have  a  strong 
temptation,  to  swear  falsehood.  Part- 
ly by  means  of  this  profane  swear- 
ing ;  partly  by  the  great  irreverence 
Used  in  taking  of  oaths  ;  partly  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
oath,  or  one  of  the  very  same  import; 
partly  by  imposing  oaths,  sinful,  du- 
bious, or  dark  in  their  meaning;  and 
partly  by  the  easy  admission  of  mul- 
titudes to  swear  on  the  occasion  of 
civil  election  =;,  who  understand  nei- 
ther what  they  swear,  nor  even  the 
general  nature  of  an  oath  ;  oaths  in 
our  country  are  almost  become  of  no 
use  with  many,  but  to  ensnare  their 
souls,  and  to  dishonour  God.  Our 
state-oaths  have  plainly  no  useful- 
ness to  mark  the  loyaltv  of  the  sub- 
jects.  None  arc  readier  to  take 
them,  than  such  as  intend  to  break 
them  on  the  first  opportunity.  Shall 
not  God  visit  for  these  things  ?  Shall 
not  his  soul  be  avenged  on  snch  a 
nation  as  this  ?  How  can  he  hold  us 
guiltless,  where  the  taking  of  his 
name  in  vain  so  mightily  prevails  ? 
-—God's  siuearing,  or  giving  his  oath, 
denotes  his  solemn  declaration  of  a 
truth,  threatening,  or  promise,  in  or- 
der to  persuade  us  to  believe  the  in- 
finite importance  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty thereof,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 1 . 
Psal.'  xcv.  11.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 
Thus  his  making  Christ  Priest  with 
<in  oath,  denotes  the  infinite  impor- 
tance, and  the  certainty,  though  won- 
derful nature,  of  that  office  in  the  Son 
/of  Cud,  Psal.  ex.  4.   Ueb.  vii.  20^ 


21 .    God  swears  by  himself,  as  there 
is  none  greater,  Heb.  vi.  13.  Jer.  li. 
H.  by  his  life,  Isa.  xlix.   18.  by  his 
great  name  or  perfections,  Jer.  xliv, 
26.  by  his  excellency,  Amos  viii.  7. 
by  his  holiness,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  35.  by 
his  right  hand  or  strength,  Isa.  Ixii. 
8.     Mens'  swearing  is  either  to  one 
another,  in  order  to  end  controver- 
sies, or  to  secure  the  performance  of 
what  is  engaged,    1  Sam.  xxx.   15. 
or  to  God,    in  engaging  to  forbear 
something  sinful,  or  to  perform  some- 
thing lawful,  Psal.  cxix.  106.     This 
is  often  called  a  vow  ;  and  a  solemn 
promise  to  God,  without  the  forma- 
lity of  an  oath,  is  also  called  a  vow. 
That  we  may  conceive  more  exactly 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  pro- 
mises, covenants,  promissory  oath,  and 
vows,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
(1.)   That  all   authority   which  can 
bind  men  to  any  thing  as  their  duty,  is 
naturally,  necessarily,  independent- 
ly, and  originally,  in  God  himself. 
He  alone,  as  the  Most  High,  hath  a 
most  sovereign  dominion   over  all, 
working  in,  by,  and  upon,  them,  and 
disposing  of  them  as   he   pleaseth. 
He  alone  is  Lord  of  mens'  consci- 
ences, to  whose  mere  will  declared, 
without  any  other  reason  perceived, 
they  ought  to  submit,  under  pain  of 
eternal  damnation  ;  and  he  hath  left 
them  free  from  the  doctrines  or  com- 
mandments  of  men,    which  are  in 
any  thing  contrary  to  his  word,  in 
matters  of  faith   or  worship,    Psal. 
Ixxxiii.   18.  Dan.  iv.  33.   Rom.  xi. 
36.  Isa.  xxxiii.  22.  and  xlii.  8.  Jam. 
iv.  12.   (2.)  Thatwhile  God  necessa- 
rily retains  the   supreme  authority, 
and  legislation  attending   it  in  his 
own  hand,   he,   for  the  better  pro- 
moting of  obedience  to  his  own  laws, 
and  of  the  order  and  happiness  of 
men  in  this  world,  hath  communi- 
cated to  some  a  deputed  and  subordi- 
nate authority,  whereby  they,  as  hus- 
bands, parents,  masters,  ministers,  or 
magistrates,  may,  in  his  name,  enact 
rules  for  their  inferiors  precisely  an- 
swerable to  their  different  stations 
or  departments,  and  govern  them 
thereby ;— and  to  every  adult  per- 
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son,. a  power  of  self-government,  to 
rule  their  own  spirit  and  body  ;  and, 
for  that  end,  to  bind,  engage,  or  o- 
hlige  themselves,  by  promises,  cove- 
nants, oatlis,  or  vows,  correspondent 
to  their  stations  and  circumstances, 
Prov.  xvi.  32.  and  xxv.  28.   1  Cor. 
ix.  27.    James  iii.  2.     This  whole 
authority  taking  rise  from  the  will  ot 
God,  it  can  in  nothing  extend  further 
than  his  grant,  and  must  be  wholly 
subordinate   to   his   own    authority, 
manifested  in  his  law.     It  can  ex- 
tend no  further  than  the  station  in 
correspondence  to  which  it  is  grant- 
ed.  It  cannot  possibly  interfere  with, 
or  oppose,  God's  authority  in  his  law. 
As  it  contains  no  poller  against  ike 
truth,  but /or  the  truth,  no  power /or 
destruction,  but /or  edification,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  8.  and  x.  8.  no  command  re- 
quiring, or  bond  engaging,  to  any 
thing  sinful,   can  include  in  it  any 
real  and  valid  obligation ;  nor  can 
subordinate  authority  bind,  in  oppo- 
sition  to   the  supreme  authority  of 
God.     But  if  the  deputed  authority 
be   regularly   exercised,    God's    su- 
preme authority,  manifested  in  his 
law,    necessarily   ratifies   the  com- 
mands   and    engagements    thereby 
constituted,  and   enforces  obedience 
and  fulfilment,  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion.    The  manner  of  exercising  or 
subjecting  ourselves  to  this  subordi- 
nate authority,  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  very  high   importance,   that  we 
niay  not  act  unworthily  as  God's  de- 
puties, and  may  not  pour  contempt 
on  God,  by  undervaluing  his  deputed 
authority,  and  the  obligations  arising 
from  it.     (3.)  As  no  deputed  autho- 
rity  derived  from  God,  can  increase 
that  supreme,  that  infinite  authority, 
which  he  hath  in  himself,  so  no  hu- 
man commandment  or  engagement 
can  increase  that  infinite  obligation 
to  duty  which  his  law  hath  in  itself: 
but,  if  lawful,  they  have  in  them  a 
real  obligation,  distinct,  though  not 
separated,  nor   separable,   from  that 
pf  the  obligation  of  God's  law.     To 
pretend,  with  Bellarmine  and  other 
Papists,   that  our  promises  or  vows 

4p  Rot  biud  us  in  roorai  duties  conr- 


malided  by  the  law  of  God,  because 
our  vow  cannot  add  any  obligatioa 
to  the  law  of  God,  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd.    Self- binding,  self  -  obligation, 
self-engagement,  is  so  much  the  es« 
sential  form  of  vows,  and  of  all  cove- 
nants, promises,  or  promissory  oatlis, 
whether  of  God  or  man,  that  they 
cannot  exist  at  all,  or  even  be  con- 
ceived of,  without  it,  any  more  thai| 
a  man  without  a  soul,  or  an  angei 
without  an  understanding  and  will. 
Nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  thaa 
that  we  may  bind  ourselves  to  what 
hjust  andlaxvful,  io  necessary  duties; 
and  that  though  a  promise,  oath,  or 
vow,  cannot  bind  to  sin,  yet  in  any 
thing  not  sinful  being  taken,  it  binds 
to  performance.     Admit  once  this 
Popish   doctrine,   it  must  naturally 
follow,  that  all  human  commands  ci 
superiors,  as  well  as  human  promises, 
oaths,  vows,  and  covenants,  are  iij. 
themselves  destitute  of  all  bindin:* 
force,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
such  trifling  things  as  the  law  of  Go(i 
doth  not  require  of  men  in  such  par- 
ticular circumstances.    Commands  of 
superiors  must  be  mere  declarations 
of  the  will  of  God  in  his  law ;  and 
promises,   oaths,   vows,   and  cove*  • 
nantSj  must  be  mere  acknowledgments, 
that  God's  law  requires  such  things 
from  us,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  moral 
duties.     The  authority  which  GocJ 
hath  in  himself,   and  that  which  h« 
hath  invested  men  with  as  his  depu- 
ties, must  be  so  inconsistent  and  mu^ 
tually  destructive,  that  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  bound  to  by  both.     The 
law  of  God  must  be  held  destructive 
of  the  being  of  an  ordinance  appoint* 
ed  by  itself,  so  far  as  that  ordinance 
binds  to  a  conscientious  and  diligent 
obedience  to  that  law.     To  imagine 
that  human   laws  or  engagements 
cannot  bind  to  moral  duties,  is  at 
once  highly  absurd  in  itself,  and  con* 
trary  to  the  common  sense  of  man* 
kind  in  every  a,jge,  who  have  all 
along   considered    mens'  promises, 
covenants,  vows,  and  oaths,  as  bind- 
ing them  to  pay  their  just  debt,  per* 
form  their  just  duties  of  allegiance, 
and  to  deliver  the  truth,  and.nothing 
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but  the  truth,  in  cases  of  bearing 
•witness,  &c.  It  is  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture, which  represents  promises,  co- 
venants, promissory  oaths,  or  vows, 
as  things  which  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
performed,  or  paid,  and  which  may 
possibly  be  transgressed  and  broken. 
Matt.  V  33.  Deut.  xxiii.  21,  22,  23. 
Eccl.  V.  4.  Psal.  xxli.  25.  and  1.  14. 
andlxi.  8.  and  Ixvi.  13.  andlxxvi. 
11.  and  cxv.  13,  to  18.  and  cxix. 
106.  Isa.  xix.  21.  Judg.  xi.  36.  Isa. 
xxiv.  5.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.  and  which, 
in  one  of  the  plainest  and  least  figu- 
rative chapters  of  the  Bible,  repre- 
sents a  vow  as  constituted  by  our 
binding  ourselves^  binding  our  own 
soiils  ivith  a  bond,  and  represents  a 
TOW  as  a  bojid  or  obligation.  The 
Hebrew  issar,  means  a  very  fast 
binding  bond  or  obligation,  as  our  oxvn 
bond,  that  stands  upon  or  against  us, 
Tsunib.  XXX.  To  represent  vowing 
as  a  placing  ourselves  more  directly 
under  the  law  of  God,  or  any  com- 
mandment of  it,  or  as  a  placing  our- 
selves in  a  new  relation  to  the  law, 
is  but  an  attempt  to  render  unintelli- 
gible what  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that 
chapter  hath  laboured  to  render  plain, 
if  it  doth  not  also  import  that  we  can 
place  ourselves  more  directly  under 
the  moral  law  than  God  hath  or  can 
<lo.  To  pretend  that  mens*  com- 
mands or  engagements  derive  their 
•whole  obligation  from  the  law  of 
Cod's  requiring  us  to  obey  the  one, 
and  pay  or  fulfil  or  perform  the  other, 
is  no  less  absurd.  These  divine 
commands  suppose  an  intrinsic  obli- 
gation in  the  human  law  or  engage- 
ment, and  enforce  it.  But  no  law  of 
God  can  require  me  to  obey  a  hu- 
man law,  or  FULFIL  an  engagement 
■which  hath  no  obligation  in  itself, 
any  more  than  the  laws  of  Britain 
,  can  oblige  me  io  pay  a  bill,  ox  fulfil  a 
'bond,  consisting  of  nothing  but  mere 
cyphers. — While  intrinsic  obligation 
is  ot  the  very  essence  of  every  pro- 
mise, covenant,  vow,  or  promissory 
oath,  as  well  as  of  every  just  human 
law,  this  obligation  is  totally  and 
manifestly  distinct  from  the  obligation 
of  the  law  ol  God.     ( I . )  In  his  law. 


God,  by  the  declaration  of  his  will  as 
our  Supreme  Ruler,  binds  us,  Deut. 
xii.  32.  In  promises,  vows,  cove- 
nants, and  promissory  oaths,  we, 
as  his  deputy-governors  over  our- 
selves, by  a  declaration  of  our  will, 
bind  ourselves  with  a  bond,  bind  our 
souls  with  our  own  bond,  Numb.  xxx. 
2,  3,4,5,  6,  7,8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13, 
14.  Psal.  Ixvi.  13,  14.  and  cxix. 
106,  &c.  and  hence  they  are  gene- 
rally  represented  in  scripture,  as  our 
vows,  oaths,  &c.  (2.)  The  obligation 
of  our  promises,  vows,  &c.  as  well 
as  of  human  laws,  is  alway  subject  to 
an  examination  by  the  standard  of 
God's  law  both  as  to  its  matter  and 
manner,  I  Thess.  v.  21.  Butit  would 
be  presumption,  blasphemous  pre- 
sumption, to  examine  whether  what 
we  know  to  be  tiie  law  of  God  be 
right  or  not.  Jam.  iv.  H .  (3.)  The 
law  of  God  binds  all  men  for  ever, 
Psal.  cxi.  7,  8.  No  human  law,  or 
self-engagement,  binds  men,  but  in 
this  life,  in  which  they  are  encom- 
passed with  temptations,  to  seduce 
them  from  their  duty.  In  heaven, 
they  have  no  need  of  such  helps  to 
duty ;  and  in  hell,  they  can  have  no 
profit  by  them.  But  in  heaven  and 
hell,  all  are  for  ever  bound  by  the  au- 
thority of  God  manifested  in  his  law. 
(4.)  The  obligation  of  human  pro- 
mises, covenants,  vows,  and  pro- 
missory oaths,  as  well  as  of  human 
laws,  relating  to  things  lawful,  is  not 
separable  from,  but  many  ways  con- 
nected with,  the  law  of  God,  and  its 
obligation.  In  binding  ourselves  to 
necessary  duties,  and  to  other  things, 
so  long  and  so  far  as  is  conducive 
thereto,  God's  law  is  made  tfie  rule  of 
our  engagement.  Our  vow  is  no  neio 
rule  of  duty,  but  a  new  bond  to  make 
the  law  of  God  our  rule.  It  is  in 
God's  law  that  all  our  deputed  au- 
thority to  command  others,  or  bind 
ourselves,  is  allotted  to  us.  The  de- 
mand of  duties  by  the  law  of  God, 
requires  the  use  of  all  lawful  means 
to  promote  the  performance  of  them ; 
and  hence  it  requires  human  laws, 
and  self-engagements,  and  the  ob- 
servance thereof^  as  far  as  coxiducive 
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thereto.  Nay,  they  are  expressly 
required  in  his  law,  as  his  ordi- 
nances, for  means  of  helping  and 
hedging  us  in  to  our  duty.  In 
making  lawful  vows,  as  well  as  hu- 
man laws,  we  exert  the  deputed  au- 
ihoritxf  of  the  lawgiver,  granted  to 
us  in  his  law,  in  the  manner  bis  law 
prescribes,  and  precisely  in  obedi- 
ence to  its  prescription  In  the  vow, 
we,  according  to  the  prescription  of 
his  own  law,  solemnly  constitute  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  the  witness  of  our 
engagement,  and  the  guarantee  of  it, 
graciously  to  reward  our  evangelic 
lulfilnient  of  it,  and  to  punish  our 
perfidious  violation  of  it.  The  more 
punctual  observation  of  God's  law, 
notwithstanding  manifold  infirmities 
and  temptations,  and  of  his  glory 
therein,  is  the  end  of  our  self-en- 
gagements, as  well  as  of  human  laws ; 
and,  by  a  due  regard  to  their  bind- 
ing force,  is  this  end  promoted,  as 
liereby  the  obligation  of  God's  laws 
is  more  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  obe- 
dience, and  deterred  from  the  con- 
trary.— On  all  which  accounts,  the 
law  of  God  necessarily  sustains  as 
valid  the  obligations  of  our  self-en- 
gagements, as  well  as  of  human  laws 
which  are  lawful,  and  ratifies  the 
same  in  all  the  solemnities  thereof, 
under  the  most  awful  pains  ;  that  the 
human  laws  be  obeyed  as  things 
that  hind  by  authority,  and  the  self- 
engagements  be  paid  and  fulfilled  as 
having  in  them  a  real  obligation  to 
performance;  and  whoever  doth  not, 
m  his  attempts  to  observe  them, 
view  these  laws  and  self-engage- 
ments as  having  that  binding  force 
which  the  law  of  God  allows  them, 
he  pours  contempt  on  them  as  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  on  the  law  of 
God  for  allowing  them  a  binding 
force.  Thus,  through  maintaining  the 
superadded,  or  subordinate,  obligation 
of  human  laws,  and  of  self-engage- 
ments, to  moral  duties,  we  do  not 
make  void,  but  establish,  the  obliga- 
tion of  God's  law.  (5 , )  In  no  respect 
can  we  disobey  the  lawful  command 
Qf  a  superior,  or  violate  ^  lawful  pro- 
No.  27.  Vol,  IL 


mise,  covenant,  oath,  or  vow,  with* 
out  transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 
In  violating  our  vows,  for  instance^ 
we  manifest  a  contempt  of  that  law; 
which  regulated  the  matter  and  mak- 
ing thereof:  We  rebel  against  that 
divine  authority,  from  which,  through 
his  law,  we  derived  our  power  to 
bind  ourselves  to  duty,  and  so  strike 
against  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
law :  We  profane  the  vow,  as  it  is  a 
binding  ordinance  of  God,  appointed 
in  his  law :  By  trampling  on  a  noted 
means  of  promoting  obedience  to  all 
the  commandments,  we  mark  our 
hatred  of  them,  prepare  ourselves 
to  transgress  them,  and  endeavour 
to  remove  the  awe  of  God's  autho- 
rity, or  terror  of  his  judgments, 
from  our  consciences :  We  represent 
the  divineLawgiver,  as  a  ivilling  wit- 
ness of  treachery  and  fraud :  We 
pour  contempt  on  him  as  the  giia~ 
rantee  of  the  vow,  as  if  he  did  not 
incline,  or  durst  not  avenge  our  vil- 
lany :  Contrary  to  the  truth  required 
in  the  law,  we  plunge  ourselves  into 
the  most  criminal  deceit  and  false- 
hood :  Contrary  to  equity,  we  rob 
God  and  his  church  of  what  we  have 
solemnly  devoted  to  their  service: 
Contrary  to  devotion,  we  banish  se- 
rious impressions  of  God's  adorable 
perfections  :  Contrary  to  good  neigh- 
bourhood, we  render  ourselves  a 
plague  and  curse,  and  encourage 
others  to  the  most  enormous  wicked- 
ness :  Contrary  to  the  end  of  our 
creation  and  preservation,  we  reject 
the  glory  of  God,  and  obedience  to 
his  law  from  being  our  end  :  Mean- 
while, we  trample  under  foot  the  di- 
vine laws,  ratification  of  our  vow,  in 
all  its  awful  solemnities,  and  manifold 
connections  with  itself,  and  require- 
ments to  pay  it. 

The  vows  of  wives  and  children, 
with  respect  to  indifferent  things, 
were  not  binding,  except  their  hus- 
bands and  parents  consented  there- 
to, when  they  knew  thereof,  as  they 
had  nothing  of  their  own  to  give  to 
the  Lord,  and  he  hates  robbery  foe 
burnt-offering,  Numb,  xxx.  Whea 
yows  or  promissory  oaths  are  once 
2G 
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niade,  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  fulfil  them,  othe-rwise  the 
breaker  entails  on  himself  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  God,  Psal.  Ixxvi. 
11.  Eccl.  V.  5.  Prov.  xx.  25.  To 
deter  the  Hebrews  from  rash  vows, 
even  in  dedicating  things  to  the 
Lord,  nothing  devoted  was  to  be  got 
back  but  at  a  fifth  part  more  than 
the  priest  esteemed  it  worth  ;  and  if 
it  was  devoted  under  the  form  of  a 
curse,  it  was  not  to  be  redeemed  at 
all;  nor  was  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  Lord  by  a  former  claim,  as  the 
tithes  or  first  fruits,  to  be  dovoted 
by  a  singular  vow,  because  these 
were  not  the  man's  own  to  dispose 
of.  Lev.  xxvii.  Keep  the  king's  com- 
inandment,  and  that  in  regard  of  the 
oath  of  God;  obey  civil  rulers,  be- 
cause God  has  sworn  to  punish  such 
as  are  disobedient,  Eccl.  viii.  2. 
Mens'  sii:earing  to  God,  or  voiving  to 
him,  denotes  not  only  their  entering 
into  a  covenant  of  duty  to  him,  but 
their  subjection  to,  homage,  worship, 
and  service  of,  him  in  general,  2 
Chron.  XV.  14.  Isa.  xix.  18.  and  xv. 
23.  Rom.  xiv.  11.  Phil.  ii.  10,  11. 

OBADIAH,  servant  of  the  Lord, 
(I.)  A  godly  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  governors  in  the  family  of  wick- 
ed Ahab.  When  Jezebel  sought  out 
the  Lord's  prophets  to  have  them  all 
murdered,  Obadiah  hid  100  of  them 
in  two  caves,  and  notwithstanding 
of  the  then  famishing  dearth,  fed 
them  with  bread  and  water.  With 
some  difficulty,  Elijah  persuaded  him 
to  inform  Ahab  that  he  wanted  to  see 
him,  1  Kings  xviii.  (2.)  One  of  the 
Iciiser  prophets,  and  whose  prophecy 
consists  but  of  one  single  chapter, 
^\'herein  he  severely  inveighs  against 
the  Edomites,  for  their  rejoicing 
over,  and  helping  forward,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jews;  fortels  their 
own  speedy  and  utter  ruin,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  from  all 
tiie  places  whither  they  were  or 
.should  be  scattered.  When  he  lived, 
is  not  agreed.  ""Lightfoot  thinks  his 
prophecy  refers  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  Edomites  at  the  sacking  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Shishak,  er  by  the  Apa- 


bians  in  the  reign  of  Jehorai^,  or  by 
the  Syrians,  or  Israelites,  in  the  time 
of  Joash  or  Amaziah  :  and  he  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  have  been  cotem- 
pornry  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Joel. 
But  when  we  compare  his  predictions 
with  those  of  Jeremiah,  chap.  xlix. 
of  Ezdciel  xxv.  and  of  Psalm  cxxxvii. 
and  find  how  similar  they  arc  there- 
to, we  cannot  forbear  thinking  with 
the  great  Usher,  that  he  prophesied 
within  a  year  or  two  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans.  

OBED-EDOM,  the  servant  of  E- 
dom,  the  son  of  Jeduthun,  not  the  sa- 
cred musician,  and  father  of*Shema- 
iah,  Jozabad,  Joah,  Sacar,  Nathaniel, 
Ammiel,  Uzza,  and  Peulthai.  When 
Uzza  was  struck  dead  for  touching 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  on  the  cart,  Da- 
vid was  so  terrified  that  he  was  glad 
to  defer  bringing  it  to  Jeritsalem. 
As  Obed'edom's  house  was  hard  by, 
they  carried  it  thither.  Obed-edom 
kindly  received  it,  and  gave  it  a 
place  in  his  house.  His  family  not 
only  suffered  no  detriment,  but  were 
mightily  increased  in  their  number, 
health,  and  otherwise,  so  that  when 
some  years  after  they  were  ap- 
pointed porters  of  the  temple,  they 
amounted  to  62  able-bodied  men, 
1  Chron.  xvi.  38.  and  xiii.  9 — 14. 
and  XV.  24.  and  xxvi.  4~8.  This 
Obed-edom  is  called  a  Git  tiie,  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Gath-rim- 
mon,  or  had  sojourned  a  while  in 
Gath   of  the  Philistines,  2  Sam.  vi. 

10. 

OBEDIENCE,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  superior's  command,  from  regard 
to  his  authority.  Christ's  obedience, 
is  his  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
cepts, and  his  satisfaction  of  the  pe- 
nalty, of  the  broken  law  for  us,  Rom. 
V.  19.  Heb.  V.  8.  Angels  oky  God, 
in  cheerfully  and  perfectly  fulfilling 
his  law,  and  executing  whatever  he 
commands,  Psal.  ciii.  20.  The  saints' 
obedience  lies  in  their  believing  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  sincerely  studying 
conformity  to  his  will,  and  a  cheer- 
ful fulfilment  of  his  vvhole  law,  Rom. 
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vl.  16.     This  Is  called  obedience  to 
the  faith,  because  it  begins  in  em- 
bracing the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
produces  obedience  to  all  the  divine 
law,  as   revealed   in  the   scripture, 
Rom.  i.  5.  Acts  vi.  7.     It  is  an  obe- 
dience of  faith ;  it  corresponds  with 
the  principles  received  by  faith  in  (he 
scripture,  and  it  proceeds  from,  and 
evidences,    a   living    and   actuating 
principle  of  faith  in  the  heart,  Rom. 
xvi.  26.     It  is  an  obedience  of  Christ; 
it  flows   from  his  dwelling  in   our 
soul ;   it  corresponds  with  his  law,  is 
influenced  by  his  authority  and  love, 
and  tends  to  his  honour,  2  Cor.  x.  5. 
It  is  an  obedietice  unto  righteousness ; 
it  constitutes  a  personal    righteous- 
ness, whereby  we  glorify  God,  and 
profit  ourselves  and  others,  Rom.  vi. 
16.     It  must  proceed  from  gospel- 
principles  in  the  heart,  a  mind  en- 
lightened in  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
as   our   Saviour,  Portion,  and  Lord ; 
a    conscience    sprinkled    with    his 
blood,  and  a  heart  renewed  and  ac- 
tuated   by     his     indwelling     Spirit, 
Matt.  vii.    18.  Gal.  i.   16.  Heb.  ix. 
14-.  1  Tim.  i.  5.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27. 
It  must  be  influenced  by  gospel-mo- 
tives, the  redeeming  love  of  Christ 
shed  abroad  in    the  heart;  the   au- 
thority of  God,  as  our  God  in  Christ, 
manifested  in  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  du- 
ty; theexampleof  Christ,  and  of  God 
in  him,  as  our  father  and  friend  ;  and 
the  well-grounded  hope   of  eternal 
life,  as  the  free  gift  of  God  tli rough 
Christ,  2  Cor.  v.  14,15.  lJohniv.19. 
]  Thess.  v.  4.  Eph.  v.  1,  2.  Heb.  xii. 
2,  3.   1  John  iii.  2,  3.   1"  Cor.  xv.  58. 
It  must  be  perfornied  in  a  gospel 
manner,  in  the  exercise  of  faith  on 
Christ,    as    our    righteousness    and 
strength  ;  in  the  exercise  of  grateful 
love  to  him,  as  dying  for  us;  and 
with  great   humility,   as  reckoning 
ourselves  infinite  debtors  to  his  grace, 
and  after  all  we  do,  unworthy  the 
least  of  his  mercies,  1  Tim.  i.5.  Phil. 
iv.  13.   Zech.  x.  12.  Psal.  cxvi,  16. 
JVIic.  vi.  8.  Luke  xvii.  10.     It  must 
be  performed  to  a  gospel   end,  to 
render  us  like  God  our  Saviour;  to 
glorify  God  our  M^ker  and  Redeem- 


er;  to  profit  our  neighbour,  and  bring 
him  to  Christ;  and  to  prepare  us  for 
the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  God, 
Luke  vi.  27—36.  I  Cor.  vi.  19,  20. 
1  Pet.  iii.  1.  Isa.  Ixiv.  5.  This  o- 
beying  of  the  truth  purifies  the  heart, 
as  it  receives  Jesus's  grace  into  the 
soul,  and  destroys  pride,  malice,  and 
every  other  indwelling  lust,  1  Pet. 
i.  22. 

Obedience  is  feigned,  when  what  is 
Commanded  is  done,  of  professed  to 
be  done,  but  not  from  love  to  our- 
superior,  or  real  regard  to  his  autho- 
rity; but  from  hope  of  some  temporal 
reward,  or  fear  of  punishment,  onlv; 
such  is  the  obedience  of  hypocrites  to 
Christ,  and  was  of  David's  enemies 
to  him,  2  Sam.  xxii.  45.  Isa.  xxix. 
13.  Sometimes  the  mere  execution 
of  the  will  of  a  superior,  is  called  au 
obei/ing  him  :  so  wicked  men,  devils, 
seas,  and  winds,  obeyed  Christ,  when 
they  were  made  to  do  what  he  pleas, 
ed,  Mark  i.  27.  Luke  iv.  36.  Exod. 
xi.  1.  ^nd  xii.  31.  Kot  in  this  man- 
ner, but  in  love,  ought  children  to 
obey  parents,  wives  their  husbands, 
servants  their  masters,  subjects  their 
magistrates,  and  people  their  pastors, 
Eph.  vi.  1,5.  Tit.  ii.  5.  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
Heb.  xiii.  17.  INIen  obey  the  lusts  of 
indwelling  corruption,  when  they 
consent  to,  and  practise,  the  evil  in- 
clinations of  their  heart,  Rom.  vi.  12. 
OBEISANCE,  a  civil  reverence 
to  a  superior,  by  bowing  the  body 
or  knee,  &c.  Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  9. 

OBJECT,  to  lay  to  one's  charge  ; 
say  against  a  thing.  Acts  xxiv.  19. 
OBLATION.  See  Offeeing. 
OBSCURE,  what  is  rather  dark, 
little  known ;  and  so  obscure  darkness 
may  denote  a  base  condition,  a  loss 
of  name  and  property,  Prov.  xx,  20, 
Obscurity  is  much  the  same  as 
darkness,  and  denotes  what  is  oppo- 
site to  the  light  of  knowledge  or 
prosperity,  viz.  ignorance  and  dis- 
tressing calamities,  Isa.  lix,  9.  The 
blind  see  out  of  obscurity,  and  out  of 
darkness,  when  their  natural  sight  is 
miraculously  given  them,  or  rather, 
when  their  ignorant  minds  are  en- 
lightened in  the  spiritual  knowledge 
2G2 
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of  Christ  and  his  imth,  Isa.  SixiX.  18. 
Light  rises  in  obscurity  and  darkness, 
and  is  made  as  the  noon  day,  when 
great  ignorance  and  distress  are  put 
away,  and  knowledge,  prosperity, 
and  joy,  come  in  their  room ;  or  when 
the  saints,  amidst  their  debasement 
and  outward  distress,  have  eminent 
fellowship  with,  and  joy  in^  their 
God  ;  and  the  church  thrives  mighti- 
ly amidst  persecution,  Isa.  Iviii.  10. 

OBSERVE,  (1.)  To  take  special 
jiotice  of,  take  good  heed.  Genesis 
xxxvji.  Jl.  Deut.  xi.  32.  (2.)  To 
put  in  practice ;  thus  rules  are  oh' 
served,  when  one  acts  up  to  them,  1 
Tim.  V.  21 .  To  observe  the  wind,  is 
to  take  notice  whence  and  in  what 
degree  it  blows,  in  order  to  refrain 
business  till  it  answer  our  wish,  Eccl. 
xi.  4.  To  observe  times  sinfully,  is 
to  reckon  some  days  lucky,  and  o- 
thers  not,  and  transact  or  forbear 
business  accordingly,  Deut.xviii.  10, 
]  4.  But  to  observe  the  ceremonial 
feasts  and  their  times,  was  to  keep 
ihese  feasts  in  their  proper  season, 
and  according  to  all  the  rites  and  or- 
dinances thereof,  Exod.  xii.  7.  Deut. 
xvi.  1. 

OBSTINATE,  so  fixed  to  a  bad 
inclination  or  course,  as  to  regard 
jio  reasons  to  the  contrary,  Deut.  ii. 
SO.   Isa.  xlviii.  4. 

^  OBTAIN,  (I.)  To  get  the  posses:- 
sion  of.  Jam.  iv.  2.  (2.)  To  receive 
as  the  free  gift  of  God,  1  Cor.ix.  24. 

OCCUPY,  (I.)  To  labour,  do 
business  in  merchandise,  &c.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16: — 27.  and  hence  a  trade  is 
called  an  occupation.  Acts  xviii.  3. 
And  we  are  to  occupy  ti\\  Christ  comej 
by  a  contipued,  a  laboripus,  course 
ofglorifyingGod,  edifying  our  neigh- 
bour, apd  promoting  our  own  salva- 
tion, till  Christ  co|itie  to  judge  us, 
Luke  xix.  13.  (2.)  To  make  use  of, 
Bxod.  xxxviii.  24.  And  to  occupy 
the  room  of  the  unlearned,  is  to  be 
i-cally  weak  and  ignorant,  I  Cor. 
xiv.  16. 

OCCASION,  (I.)  A  season,  or 
oppprtupity.  Gen.  xliji.  18.  Jer.  ij. 
24'  (2.)  Aground,  or  cause  ;  vi'hat 
directly  or  indirectly  terajits  to  -t^ 


thing,  Deut.  xxli.  14.  An  occasion 
of  stumbline;,  is  what  tends  to  make 
one  offend  God,  and  stumble  out  of 
his  way,  1  John  ii.  10.  Rom.  xiv.  13. 

To  OCCUR,  to  happen.  Occuk- 
RENT,  happening,   1  Kings  v.  4. 

ODED,  to  hold,  ta  lift  up,  a  pro- 
phet who  remonstrated  to  the  Israel- 
ites who,  under  Pekah,  had  slain 
120,000  of  the  Jews,  and  made  200 
thousand  prisoners,  that  they  had 
done  wickedly  in  so  outrageously 
murdering  their  brethren,  when,  for 
their  sin,  delivered  into  their  hand; 
and  that  their  retaining  their  captives 
for  slaves,  would  effectually  draw 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  themselves. 
Moved  by  his  remonstrances,  the 
princes  were  persuaded  to  send  home 
the  prisoners  in  a  kind  and  affection- 
ate manner,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  See 
Ahaz.--- 

ODIOUS,  hateful,  1  Chron.  xix. 
6.  Prov.  XXX.  23. 

ODOUR,  (1.)  The  fragrant  scent 
that  flows  from  spices,  herbs,  or  oint- 
ment, John  xii.  3.  (2.)  The  spices 
and  ointment  that  produce  this  scent, 
2  Chr.  xvi.  14.  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.  Dan. 
ii.  46.  The  saints'  prayers  and  prais- 
es, and  their  cheerful  presents  to  mi- 
nisters and  fellow  Christians  in  need, 
are  likened  to  odours,  to  represent 
how  delightful  and  acceptable  they 
are  to  God,  Rev.  v.  8,  Phil.  iv.  18. 
The  odours  and  fmnkincense  of  Anti- 
christ, may  denote  the  Popish  indul* 
gences,  prayers  for  the  dead,  &c. 
which  the  people  hire  the  clergy  to 
say  fgjT  them.  Rev.  xviii,  13. 

OF  denotes,  (1.)  The  matter  of 
which  a  thing  is  made,  1  Kings  xxii. 
II.  (2.)  The  cause,  Matt.  v.  18. 
(3.)  The  object.  Gal.  ii.  16.  (4.) 
The  proprietor  to  which  a  person  or 
thing  belongs,  as  his  property,  pos- 
session, or  party,  1  Cor.  i.  12.  and 
iii,  4.  Of  God,  and  by  him,  and  m 
him,  are  all  things ;  he  made  them, 
by  him  they  are  preserved,  and  to 
his  gipry,  as  their  end,  is  their  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  government, 
directed,  Rom-  xi.  36.  Christ  could 
do  hoihxng  of  himself ,  i.e.  contrary 
to  his  Father's  wijl  and  comraissioij^ 
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John  V.  1 9.  The  saints  are  of  Cod ; 
are  redeemed,  regenerated,  by  him, 
belong  to  him,  and  aim  to  be  like 
him,  1  John  iv.  4.  They  are  of 
faith,  as,  by  God's  truth  applied, 
their  state  and  nature  are  changed ; 
and  by  a  principle  or  habit  of  faith, 
are  they  actuated  in  the  tenor  of  their 
life.  Gal.  iii.  9.  To  them  is  given 
of  God's  Spirit ;  he  dwells  in  and  di- 
rects them,  1  John  iv.  13.  Wicked 
men  are  of  the  devil;  are  his  chil- 
dren and  slaves,  and  like  to  him, 
John  viii.  44-.  They  are  of  the  vjorld, 
as  their  affections  are  sinful  and  car- 
nal;  they  take  Worldly  things  to  be 
their  portion',  worldly  men  to  be  their 
companions,  and  worldly  courses  to 
be  their  pattern,  1  John  iv.  5.  Some 
professors  are  of  the  works  of  the  law, 
as  they  seek  justification  and  happi- 
ness by  them.  Gal.  iii.  10.  Satan 
speaks  ofhiinsclf,  i.  e.  what  proceeds 
from  his  own  wicked  nature,  John 
viii.  44. 

To  OFFEND,  to  give  offence,  or 
scandal;    (1.)   To   commit  a  fault; 
break  a  law  of  God  or  men,  James 
iii.  2.  Actsxxv.  8, 11.  Rom.  iv.  25. 
(2.)  To  displease,  grieve,  Prov.K viii. 
]9.  1  Sam.xxv.3l.  Eccl.x.  4.  Matt, 
xvi.  23.       (3.)  To  draw  one  to  sin, 
or  hinder  him  from  duty.  Matt.  v. 
29,  30.  and  an  offence,  is  what  causes 
or  occasions  one's  being  led  into  sin, 
or  hindered  from  duty,  whether  by 
seduction,  or  by  griet  and  vexation 
of  mind.  Matt,  xviii.  7.      And  we 
cause  a  brother  to  offend,  when  we  do 
'Svhat  leads  him  into  a  disagreeable 
temper, or  evil  course,  1  Cor-viii.l3. 
To  offend  in  Baal,  is  to  break  God's 
law    by  the  worshipping   of  Baal, 
'Hos.  xii.  1,10.     /  Viill  not  offend  any 
piore;  through  Jesus's  working  for 
^nd  in  me,  I  will  watch  and  strive 
-against  offending  God  and  men  as  I 
have  done.  Job  xxxiv.  31.     To  of- 
fend the  generation  of  the  righteous,  h 
to  do  what  tends  to  grieve  their  spi- 
rits, or  lead  them  into  sin,  Psalm 
-Jxxiii.  15.    -Sometimes  offenceis  ta- 
ken, when  none  is  given :  so  men  are 
qf ended  in,  or  because  of  Christ;  and 
,^e  is  Vothem  a  rock  qfo^mcCf  when 


they  take  Occasion,  from  his  deep  dc« 
basement,  or   from  his  doctrines  oar 
laws,  to  shew  disregard  and  contempt 
of  him.  Matt.  xiii.  57.  and  xi.  6.  and 
XV.  12.  and  xxvi.  31.  Isa.  viii.  14.. 
If  Paul  had  preaclied  circumcision  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  the  offence  of 
the  cross  had  ceased  ;  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  through  the  debasement 
and  death  of  the  Messiah,  at  which 
the  Jews  took  offence,  ought  to  liave 
been  laid  aside,  and  so  the  Jews'  ha- 
tred and  persecution  of  him  had  ceas- 
ed. Gal.  V.  11.  and  vi.  12.     The  giv- 
ing of  offence,  especially  to  weak 
Christians,   is  ibr  wise  ends  permit- 
ted of  God ;  but  dreadful  is  his  siu 
and  punishment,  that  indulges  him- 
self in  giving  it,   even  in  dubious 
things,  or  by  things  in  themselves 
lawful,  but  not  necessarily  required 
by  the  divine  law.     He  is  guilty  of 
an  express  breach  of  the  divine  law, 
which  no  command  of  earthly  sovei 
reigns,  no  outward  hurt  or  danger, 
can  possibly  enervate,  I  Cor.  x.  32, 
In  God's  account,   he   sins  against 
Christ,  and  destroys  his  brother,  for 
whom  Christ  died,   Rom.  xiv.   13^ 
15,20,21.   1  Cor.  viii.  9— 13.     He 
draws  the  heavy  woe  and  curse  of 
God  upon  himself;  and  it  had  been 
better  for  him  that  a  railstone  had 
been  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he 
cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Matt, 
xviii.  6,  7.     How  terrible  this   to 
many  professors  of  our  times,  who, 
instead  of  always  exercising  them- 
selves to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  to  God  and  men.  Acts  xxiv, 
16.  disdain  to  deny  themselves  tli© 
most   trifling    gratification,    for   the 
sake  of  any  weak  brother  I     When 
one  receives  a  private  offence,  he 
should,  in  a  serious  and  calm  man^ 
ner,  reprove  the  offender  by  himself^ 
and  if  he  get  not  satisfaction,  he 
ought  to  reprove  him  before  one  or 
two  more  ;  and  if  he  can  get  no  sa- 
tisfaction in  this  manner,   he  ought 
to  lay  It  before  the  church ;  and  if 
the  offender  still  continue  impeni- 
tent, and-  the  scandal  be  plainly  sin-, 
ful,  and  evidently  proved,  he  is  to  be 
excommunicated  &om  the  society  of 
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church-members:  but  all  dealing 
with  offending  brethren,  should  be 
managed  with  the  utmost  meekness^ 
plainness,  and  tender  affection,  and 
with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary blazing  abroad  of  their 
fault.  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18.  Lev.  xix, 
17. 

OFFERING,  oBLATioK,   chief!}' 
denotes  what  is  given  to  God.     Of- 
ferings were  in  general  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  Gifts,  where  no  life  was  destroy- 
ed; and  Sacrifices,  wherein  the  life 
of  the  thing  offered  \vas  taken  away, 
Heb.  V.  1 .     The  design  of  all  offer- 
ings, was  either  to  make  atonement 
for  sin,  thank  God  for  mercy  receiv- 
ed,  or  procure  some  new  favour; 
and  all  pointed  out  our  Redeemer, 
who,  by  one  offering,  for  ever  per- 
fected them  that  are  sanctified  ;  and 
true    believers    surrendering  them- 
selves   and   their    service    to    God 
through  him,  Heb.  x.  1.  Col.  ii.  17. 
Rom.  xii.  1.     It  is  thought  by  some, 
that  immediately  after  the  fall,  God 
instructed  Adam  and  Eve  to  offer  sa- 
crifice ;    and   that  their    first   robes 
were  the  skins  of  sacrificed  animals. 
Gen.  iii.  21 .  When  Abel  was  grown 
up,  he,  by  faith  in  the  divine  ap- 
pointment,   and   in   the   prefigured 
Messiah,   offered  not  the   milk,   as 
some  think,  but  sacrificed  the  best  of 
bis  flock ;  fe  his  oblation  is  called 
thusia,  i,  e.  a  slain  sacrifice.  Gen.  iv. 
4,    10.    Heb.   xi.    4.     When    Noah 
went  forth  from  his  ark,  he  offered 
an  acceptable  racrifice  to  God,  Gen. 
viii.  20.     At  different  places,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  built  altars, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  Gen.  xii. 
xiii.  xxvi,  xxviii.  xxxiii.  &c.     Job 
offered  sacrifice  for  his  children  and 
friends.  Job  i.  5.  and  xlii.  8.     From 
the  injunction  of  sacrifices  to  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  before  and  after  the 
flood,     the    custom    of    sacrificing 
spread   into  the  world.     The  very 
Heathens  retained  the  rite,  and  load- 
ed it  with  vain  ceremonies,  but  lost 
the   view   of  its    sigiiification.     As 
their  conscience  dictated  to  tjiem  the 
insufficiency  of  animal  sacrifices  to 
^tone  for  tue  sins  of  men,  it  is  not 


to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  murder- 
ous oblation  of  human  sacrifices  was 
so  generally  instigated  by  Satan,  and 
practised  by  them. 
Before  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  was 
erected,  there  was  no  limitation  as 
to  the   place  of  offering  sacrifices ; 
and   we  suppose,   those   offered   in 
faith   were   generally  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven  ;  and  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  form   of 
burnt-offerings.  The  ceremonial  law, 
given  by  God  to  Moses,  added  vari- 
ous distinctions,  and  rites  of  oblati- 
ons.  The  sacrifices  properly  so  call- 
ed, wherein  spimals  were  slain,  and 
offered  to  God  on  an  altdr,  by  priests 
of  his  appointment,  were  distinguish- 
ed into  burnt-offerings,  peace-oft'er- 
ings,  sin-offerings,  and  trespass-of- 
ferings.   ( 1 .)  The  biirnt-offering  con- 
sisted of  a  bullock,  a  he-lamb,  or 
kid ;  or,  if  the  offerer  was  poor,  a 
turtle,  or  pigeon.     The  animal  des- 
tined for  sacrifice,   was  led   to  the 
east  end  of  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple :  the  offerer  laid  his  hands  on  its 
head,  confessing  his  guilt,  and  trans- 
ferring his  desert  of  death  on  the 
animal.     The  priest  then  slew  it  on 
the  north   sjde  of  the  brazen  altar, 
and  sprinkled  its  blood  round  about 
the  altar.     The  skin  was  then  taken 
off,   and    the   priest  had    it   for  his 
share.     The  inwards  and  legs  were 
washed,  and  the  whole  flesh  salted, 
and  burnt  on  the  altar  with  sacred 
fire.     If  the  offering  was  a  turtle  or 
pigeon,    the   priest   pinched   off  its 
head  with  his  nails:  the  blood  was 
wrung  Out  at  the  side  of  the  altar, 
and  the  body  was  freed  from  the 
garbage  and  feathers  ;  and  being  al- 
most, but  not  wholly  cleft,  was  burnt 
on   the   altar.     The   priest  arrayed 
himself  in  common  apparel,  and  car- 
ried the  ashes  and  excrements  of  the 
bullock,    sheep,    or   goat,    and   the 
ashes,  feathers,  and  garbage  of  th^ 
fowl,  into  a  clean  place  without  the 
camp.    Every  burnt-offering,  except 
that  of  the  turtle  and  pigeon,  was  at- 
tended  with    a    meat-offering   and 
drink-offering.      The  burnt-offering 
was  tiie  chief  of  all  the  x)b]ations. 
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And'besicles  what  was  voluntary,  the 
law  required  bumt-offerings  on  stat- 
ed occasions,  viz.  at  all  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  feasts  ; 
and  in  the  different  occasional  cases 
of  consecration  of  priests,  defilement 
of  a  Nazarile,  or  expiration  of  his 
vow;  and  in  purification  from  child- 
birth, leprosies,  issues,  &c.  Lev.  i. 
and  ii.  I. 'J.  and  vi.  8 — 13.  and  vii. 
8.  and  xxii.  19  to  24..  Numb.  xv. 
1 — 16.  Exod  xxviii.  and  xxix. 
Numb,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  Lev.  xii. 
and  xiv.  15. 

Did  not  this  prefigure  the  all-excel- 
lent, patient,  Jrsus,  as  offered  by 
himself  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
without  spot  to  God,  to  honour  his 
perfections,  and  e^:piate  our  sin  ? 
How  willingly  he  presented  himself! 
how  dolorous  and  painful  his  suffer- 
ings, when,  for  us  poor  criminals,  his 
soul  and  body  were  divided  asun- 
der, but  neither  separated  from  his 
Godhead  I 

2.  By  the  pence-offering,  the  offerer 
thanked  God  for  mercies  received, 
paid  vows,  or  sought  to  obtain  fa- 
vours. At  the  consecration  of  a 
priest,  (for  we  reckon  this  a  peace- 
offering)  at  the  expiration  of  a  Na- 
zarite's  vow,  it  was  to  be  a  ram. 
At  Pentecost  too,  perhaps  the  two 
lambs  were  to  be  males  ;  but  in  o- 
ther  cases,  the  offered  animals  might 
be  either  male  or  female  ;  only  here, 
as  in  every  other  oblation,  they  were 
to  be  unblemished  ;  and  their  num- 
ber might  be  few  or  many,  as  the  of- 
ferer pleased.  Perhaps  it  was  com- 
mon for  almost  every  Hebrew  who 
was  the  head  of  a  family,  to  offer 
peace-offerings  at  the  three  solemn 
ieasts.  After  the  offerer  had  laid  his 
hand  on  his  victim,  it  was  killed  at 
the  north-side  of  the  altar,  and  its 
blood  sprinkled  round  about  the  al- 
tar; the  fat  that  covered  the  rump, 
and  the  inwards,  and  kidneys,  and 
the  caul  above  the  liver,  were  salt- 
ed, and  burnt  on  the  brazen  altar  a- 
bovc  the  burnt-offering;  the  right 
breast  and  shoulder,  with  the  cheeks 
and  the  maw,'  being  heaved  and 
waved,  together  with  a  portiQii  of 


the  attendant  meat-offering,    were 
given  to  the  priests,  that  they  and 
their  sons  and  daughters  might  feed 
thereon   in   any   clean  place.     The 
rest  of  the  flesh,  and  the  rest  of  the 
meat-offering,   was  returned  to  the 
offerer,  that  he  and  his  friends  might 
feast  on  it.     If  it  was  a  thank-offer- 
ing, the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  tliat 
\'ery  day  ;  if  it  was  a  vow,  or  volun- 
tary offering,  it  was  to  be  eaten  that 
day  and  the  next ;  and  if  ought  re- 
mained after  the  appointed  time,  it 
was  to  be  burnt  with  fire.  Lev.  iii. 
and  vii.  J I — 34.  and  xix.  5 — 8.  and 
xxiii.  19,  20.  Deut.  xviii.  3.     Does 
not  this  teach  us  cheerfully  to  devote 
our  whole  man  to  God  ;  to  mortify 
every  inward  lust,  and  be  all  inflam- 
ed with  love  to  our  dear  Redeemer; 
to  be  early  and  active  in  our  grati- 
tude,  having  every  sinful  delay  of 
duty  prevented  by  the  strength  of 
our  inward  love  to  him  ? 
3.  The  sin-offfiring  was  diversified  in 
its  matter,  to  point  out  the  different 
degrees  of  the  crime,  or  to  answer 
the  ability  of  the  offerer.     For  the 
sin  of  a  priest,  or  the  occasional  sin 
of  the  whole  congregation,  or   for 
the  Levites  at  their  consecration,  it 
was  a  bullock,  Exod.  xxix.  10 — 14. 
Lev.  iv.  3 — 21.  and  xiv.  6'.  Numb. 
viii.  12.     A  male  kid  was  the  stated 
sin-offering  for  the  v/hole  nation  at 
their  solemn  feasts,  and  for  the  oc- 
casional sins  of  a  ruler,  Nurnb.  xv. 
24.  and  xxviii.  29.  and  vii.  Lev.  iv. 
22  to  26.     A  female  kid,  or  lamb, 
for  the  occasional  sins  of  a  private 
person;   or,  if  a  man  was  so  poor 
that  he  could  not  afford  a  female  kid, 
he   gave   two  turtle-doves,  or   two 
young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  sin-of- 
fering, and  the  other  for  a  burnt-of- 
fering ;   or,   if  he  could  not  afford 
these,  he  gave  an  omer  of  fine  flour, 
without  either  oil   or  frankincense. 
Lev.  iv.  2S~35.  and  v.  9,  10,  11. 
A  ewe-lamb  was  the  sin-offering  for 
a  Nazarite  at  the  expiration  of  his 
vow,  and  for  a  woman's  purification, 
after  child-birth,  or  for  a  leper,  and 
for  the  breach  of  a  Naza rite's  vow, 
yr  for  a  running  issue ;  or  in  case  of 
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inabiUt)'  to  offer  a  ewe-Iamb  in  the 
former  cases,  it  was  a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves, or  two  young  pigeons.  Numb. 
"vi.  Lev,  xii.  and  xiv,  22.  and  xv.  14, 
^5,  29,  30.  The  animal  sin-offering 
•was  brought  before  the  brazen  altar : 
the  offender  transferred  his  guilt 
thereon,  by  laying  his  hand  on  its 
head.  Except  the  blood  of  the  priest's 
bullock,  and  of  the  peoples'  goat, 
which  was  carried  into  the  sanctuary, 
the  blood  of  sin-offerings  was  poured 
cut  at  the  side,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  brazen  altar ;  and  the  fat  being 
salted,  was  burnt  on  the  altar  to  the 
Lord;  and  the  rest  of  the  oblations 
■was  the  priest's,  on  the  flesh  thereof 
he  and  his  sons  feasted  in  the  holy 
place.  The  very  pots  in  which  the 
fiesh  was  boiled,  were  rendered  un- 
clean ;  and  if  of  earth,  were  broken 
fo  pieces;  but  if  of  metal,  were  to  be 
rinsed  in  \>ater.  When  the  blood 
"uas  carried  into  the  ganctuary,  the 
flesh  and  skin  were  carried  into  the 
place  assigned  for  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt-ofierings,  and  there  burnt;  so 
the  priests  had  no  share  at  all  of  their 
own  sin-offerings,  and  he  who  burnt 
the  flesh  and  skin  was  rendered  un- 
clean. As  the  sin-offering  of  fowls 
held  no  fat,  two  were  necessary,  that 
the  one  might  be  used  instead  of  the 
fat,  in  form  of  a  burnt-offering  ;  and 
the  other,  after  its  blood  was  poured 
out  at  the  altar,  might,  as  the  sin- 
offering,  be  given  to  the  priest.  No 
blood  of  a  sin-offering  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  sacred  courts,  so 
much  as  in  a  spot  on  the  priest's  gar- 
ment, but  was  to  be  washed  out  be- 
fore he  went  forth.  If  the  sin-offer- 
ing was  of  meal,  a  handful  of  it 
was  burnt  on  the  altar  instead  of  the 
fat,  and  the  residue  belonged  to  the 
priest.  Lev.  iv.  v.  vi. 
4.  That  the  trespass-offering  was  real- 
ly different  from  the  sin-offering,  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  leper, 
where  both  were  conjoined.  Lev. 
xiv.  10 — 20.  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
state  the  difference  between  them. 
Some  think  sin-offerings  respected 
sins  of  omission  ;  trespass-offerings, 
$ias  of  commission ;  others  thiflk;  the 


former  atoned  for  sins  committed 
through  ignorance  of  the  law,  and 
the  latter  for  sins  which  one  com- 
mitted through  inattention  to  his  con- 
duct.    Neither  of  these  agree  with 
Moses's  laws.     Perhaps  Dr.  Owerv 
is  right  in  thinking,  that  the  trespass- 
offerings  related  only  to  some  par- 
ticular cases,  not  comprised  in  the 
general  rules   for    sin-offerings.     If 
one,  when  called,  did  not  declare  the 
truth  against  a  perjured  person  or 
profane  swearer,  if  he  inadvertently 
defiled  himself  by  touching  unclean 
bodies,  if  he   swore  rashly,  a  she- 
lamb  or  kid  was  t(T/  he  his  trespass- 
ofl'ering,   or  u  pair  of  tirtles  or  pi- 
geons if  he  was  poor,  or  an  omer 
of  fine  flour  if  he  was  very  poor: 
but  if  the  trespass  was  sacrilege,  or 
other  dishonesty,  he  was  first  to  make 
restitution  to  the  value  of  what  he 
had  unjustly  taken,  and  a  fifth  part 
more ;  and  then  to  offer  a  ram  for  his 
trespass-offering.     The  leper's  tres- 
pass-offering was  an  he-lamb.     Ex-r 
cept  in   the  case  of  the  leper,   the 
trespass-offering   was  ordered   pre- 
cisely in  tlie  manner  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing, Lev.  v.  Did  not  both  represent 
Jesus  as  bearing  our  sins,   that  he 
might  remove  them  from  us,  as  far 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west  ? 
5.  The  meat-offerings,  and   such  as 
follow,  were  not  sacrifices,  but  gifts. 
!Meat-offe  rings  were  always  to  attend 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings, 
and  the  sin-offering  and  trespass-of- 
fering of  the  leper;  but  whether  they 
attended  other  sin-offerings  and  tres- 
pass-offerings, we  can  hardly  deter- 
mine.    In  cases  wherein  the  meat- 
offering was  stated,  three  omers  or 
tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  attended  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bullock,  two  that  of  a 
ram,  and  one  that  of  a  lamb  or  kid. 
Haifa  hin  of  oil  attended  the  three 
omers,  to  fry  it  with  ;  and  one  third 
of  a  hin  attended  the  two  omers; 
and  a  fourth  part  attended  the  one 
omer.    Frankincense  was  also  an  in- 
gredient in  this  offering,  and  salt  was 
added  to  it.     When  meat-offerings 
were  presented  by  (heraselves,  and 
voluntary,    th^   quantity   was   not 
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stated.  Som'etlmcs  the  materials 
were  baked  into  unleavened  cakes, 
and  sometimes  were  offered  un- 
baked. In  thank-offerings,  some 
cakes  of  lea%'ened  bread  were  to  be 
offered  with  them ;  and  ta  this  the 
two  leavened  loaves  offered  at  Pen- 
tecost, may  be  reduced;  but  no 
leaven  was  laid  on  the  altar.  When 
a  mdat-offering  was  presented,  the 
priest  took  part  of  the  meal,  or  of  the 
bread  crumbled  down;  and  having 
poured  oil,  salt,  wine,  and  frankin- 
cense on  it,  burnt  it  on  the  altar,  and 
the  priest  had  the  residue  for  himself 
and  his  sons,  to  be  eaten  in  the  sa- 
cred court:  but  a  meat-offering  for 
the  priests  was  wholly  burnt.  The 
offering  of  the  sheaf  or  omer  of  bar- 
ley at  the  Passover,  and  of  the  loaves 
at  Pentecost,  and  of  the  first-fruits 
of  oil,  barley,  or  flour,  was  a-kin  to 
the  meat-offering ;  but  the  suspected 
wife's  offering  of  an  omer  of  bar- 
ley, was  a-kin  to  the  meal  sin-offer- 
ing, Lev.  ii.  and  vi.  1.5 — 23.  and 
vii.  9,  10,  1 3, -14.  Numb.  XV.  1—1(3. 
and  xviii.  9,  10. 

6.  Drink-offerings  were  never,  that 
I  know  of,  offered  by  themselves, 
but  were  attendants  of  tlie  meat- 
pfferings.  The  proportion  of  wine 
was  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  oil. 
Part  of  the  wine  was  poured  on  the 
meat-offering,  and  that  was  burnt, 
and  the  rest  was  the  priest's ;  and  if 
the  whole  meat-offering  was  burnt, 
no  doubt  the  wine  went  along  with 
it.  Some  think  that  this  oblation  re- 
presented the  Holy  Ghost,  as  plen- 
tifully poured  on  our  Redeemer,  and 
his  people,  for  their  support  under 
sufferings,  and  for  their  endless  con- 
solation. Numb.  XV.  1 — 16. 

7.  The  half-shekel  of  money  which 
every  Jew  come  to  manhood  was  to 
give,  it  seems  yearly,  for  the  ransom 
of  his  soul,  to  the  service  of  the  ta- 
bernacle or  temple.  No  man,  how- 
ever rich,  was  to  give  more,  or,  how- 
ever poor,  to  give  less.  Did  not  this 
represent  Jesus  laying  down  his  life 
a  ransom,  equally  necessary  for,  and 
suited  to  the  case  of  both  poor  and 
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rich?  Exod.  xxx.  12— 16.  xxxviit. 

25—28. 

Tithes,  first-born,  firstlings, 

FIRSTFRU  ITS, CONS  EC RATF,I>  things, 

and  the  sacred  oil,  and  incense, 
also  pertained  to  the  offered  gifts. 
See  under  these  articles. 
Sometimes  the  offerings  were  cora- 
pk-x,  as  at  the  feasts,  fast  of  ex- 
piation, ai\d  purification  of  lepers, 
consecration  of  priests,  dedication 
of  the  tabernacle  or  templew 
See  also  Bull.  The  heave  and  wave- 
ojferings  were  not  different  in  their 
matter  from  what  have  been  already 
mentioned,  but  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  heaved  or  lifted  up 
toward  heaven,  and  waved  towards 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  as  a 
token  they  belonged  to  Him  whose 
throne  is  ii)  heaven,  and  is  Creator 
and  Governor  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  Levites  at  their  conse- 
cration, were  such  an  offering,  being 
lifted  up  or  phosen  from  among  the 
congregation,  &nd  perhaps  v.'alking 
to  and  fro  towards  every  quarter. 
The  fat,  kidneys,  caul,  breast,  and 
right  shoulder,  of  the  priests  conse- 
cration-offering, together  with  a  loaf 
and  wafer  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
a  cake  of  oiled  bread,  was  heaved 
and  waved,  and  all  burnt  ou  the  altar, 
except  the  breast.  Lev.  viiL  11  — 19. 
Exod.  xxix.  22—26.  The  breast, 
right  shoulder,  and  perhaps  the  fat 
of  all  peace-offerings,  and  leavened 
cake  of  the  thank-offerings,  Lev.  vii. 
13,  14,  30.  and  x.  15.  The  leper's 
trespass-offerbg,  with  its  log  of  oil. 
Lev.  xiv.  12,  14.  the  jealousy-offer- 
ing. Numb.  vi.  20.  the  sheaf  or 
omer  of  ripe  ears.  Lev.  xxiii.  15. 
the  two  lambs  of  Pentecost,  with 
their  attendant  peace-offering.  Lev. 
xxiii.  19,  20.  the  oblation  of  dough. 
Numb.  XV.  19,  21.  the  tithes  of  the 
Levites  and  priests.  Numb,  xviii. 
24,  28,  30.  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the 
spoil  of  Midian,  Numb.  xxxi.  29,  41 . 
were  waved,  and,  I  suppose,  also 
heaved. 

God  never  required  these  oblations 
as  good  in  themselves,  nor  as  the  ef- 
H2 
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fectual  means  6f  the  real  purgation 
of  sin ;  he  never  required  them,  as 
equally  necessary  with  moral  duties; 
nor  did  he  regard  them  at  all,  when 
offered  in  a  wicked  manner ;  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  our  Saviour,  he  de- 
tested them,  Psal.  xl.  6.  and  li.  16. 
Jer.  vii.  22.  1  Sam.  xv.  15,  22.  Hos. 
vi.  6.  Psai.  Ixix.  50,  31.  and  I.  9— 
14.  Isa.  i.  11,  12,  13.  and  Ixvi.  3. 
Sacrijices  of  righteousness,  are  either 
such  acts  of  justice  and  uprightness 
as  proceed  from  faith  in  Christ,  and  a 
principle  of  divine  grace,  or  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  one's  self,  prayers,  and 
holy  services,  Psal.  iv.  5.  and  li.  19. 
The  oblation  sacrifice,  and  pure  of- 
fering of  righteousness  offered  by 
the  Egyptians  and  others  under  the 
New  Testament,  is  their  dedication  of 
themselves,  and  their  broken  hearts, 
prayers,  praises,  holy  services,  and 
alms,  presented  to  God  through  Jesus 
as  their  altar,  for  the  advancement 
of  his  honour  and  glory,  Mai.  i.  1 1. 
Psal.  li.  17.  Rom.  xii.  1,  and  xv.  16. 
Heb.  xiji.  16.  and  they  are  salted 
with  troubles  and  bitter  repentance, 
Mark  ix,  49.  Of  the  decent  mainte- 
nance of  ministers,  Ezek.  xliv.  30. 
The  damned  in  hell  are  represented  as 
sacrifices  salted  in  the  fire  of  God's 
wrath,  for  ever  tormented  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  justice,  and  pu- 
nishment of  their  sin,  Mark  ix.  49. 

OFFICE,  (1.)  A  relation  to  any 
particular  kind  of  work,  wherebv 
one  has  a  standing  title  to  perform 
it,  as  he  has  opportunity,  Psal.  cix. 
18.  (2.)  The  work  pertaining  to  an 
office,  Exod.  i.  16.  (3.)  The  place 
where  men  employ  themselves  toge- 
ther in  their  work,  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
1 1 .  An  officer  is  one  who  hath  an 
office  under  Christ  in  the  church  ;  or 
under  the  king,  or  other  rulers  in  the 
state,  2  Chron.  xix.  11.  Esth.  ix.  3. 
John  vii.  32,  45.  Exod.  v.  6,  10,  15. 

OFFSCOURING,  (1.)  The  most 
base,  the  refuse  and  dross.  Lam.  iii. 
45.  (2.)  What  as  the  basest  is  ap- 
pointed tp  rqin,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
J  Cor.  iv,  13. 

OFFSPRING,  (1.)  Crop,  product 
of  the  earth.  Job  xxxi,  8,  (2.)  Pos- 


terity, children,  grand-children, 
&c.  Isa.  xlviii.  19.  In  respect  of 
his  manhood,  Christ  is  the  offspring 
and  descendant  of  David,  Rev.  xxii. 
16.  We  are  God's  offspring;  in  res- 
pect of  our  natural  and  gracious  ex- 
istence, we  are  produced  by  the 
agency  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  Acts  xvii.  28. 

OG,  Heb.  baked  bread,  Syr.  hold- 
ing or  hindering,  the  King  of  Bashan, 
was  one  of  the  giants.  His  bed- 
stead was  of  iron,  and  was  nine  cu- 
bits long,  and  four  broad,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  is  16  ket 
and  nearly  five  inches  long,  and 
seven  feet  and  more  than  three  inches 
broad;  but  Calmet  makes  it  only  15 
feet  and  four  inches  long,  and  six 
feet  and  ten  inches  broad.  Wolfius 
will  have  Og  to  have  been  more  than 
1 3  {eei  high.  To  relate  the  rabbinic 
fables  of  his  living  before  the  flood, 
hanging  on  the  side  of  the  ark,  and 
receiving  food  from  Noah  during  the 
time  of  it,  is  unworthy  of  this  work ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  heard 
of  the  overthrow  of  Sihon  by  Moses, 
he  collected  all  his  subjects  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  attack  the  Hebrews  at 
Edrei.  His  host  was  routed,  himself 
killed,  and  his  country  seized :  but 
the  Ammonites  some  time  after  car- 
ried off  his  iron  bed-stead,  and  kept 
it  in  Rabbah  their  capital  as  a  curi- 
osit}^  Numb.  xxi.  Deut.  iii.  1  — 14. 
Psal.  cxxxv.  20,  21,  33  to  35. 

OIL,  OINTMENT,  is  now  eX" 
tracted  from  the  fat  of  fishes,  from 
linseed,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
materials ;  perhaps  the  lime  may 
come  when  it  will  be  extracted  from 
almost  every  kind  of  vegetable,  mi- 
neral, or  animal.  The  most  ancient 
kind  of  oil,  is  that  extracted  from 
olives.  Oil  is  easily  inflammable^ 
burns  fiercely,  and  is  hurtful  to  the 
growth  of  many  vegetables;  but  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  mankind,  for 
seasoning  of  food,  for  suppling  of 
weary  joints,  for  healing  of  wounds, 
for  embalming  of  dead  bodies,  fof 
purifying  of  virgins,  and  rendering 
comely  the  countenance ;  for  making 
friendship  by  presents;  and  for  mark- 
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ing  out  one  set  apart  to  the  office  of 
prophet,  priest,  or  king.  Oil  was 
exceedingly  plenteous  in  the  country 
of  Job ;  hence  we  read  of  rivers  of  it. 
Job  xxix.  6.  It  was  no  less  plenti- 
ful in  Canaan,  particularly  in  the  lot 
of  Asher,  they  sucked  oil  out  of  the 
flinty  rock,  obtained  it  from  olives 
planted  on  rocks,  and,  as  it  were, 
dipt  their  feet  in  the  plenty  of  it, 
Deut.  xxxii.  13.  and  xxxiii.  24.  The 
Hebrews  used  common  oil  in  their 
meat-offerings,  in  their  sacred  lamps, 
and  in  their  common  use  ;  but  there 
was  an  ointment  very  precious  and 
sacred,  compounded  of  oil-olive, 
sweet  cinnamon,  calamus,  cassia,  and 
pure  myrrh.  There  was  twice  as 
much  of  the  cassia  and  myrrh,  as  of 
the  cinnamon  and  calamus.  This 
was  used  in  the  anointing  of  the 
priests,  and  the  tabernacle  and  furni- 
ture. None  of  it  was  to  be  applied 
to  any  other  use ;  nor  was  any,  for 
common  use,  to  be  made  like  to  it. 
This  was  probably  designed  to  re- 
present the  Holy  Ghost's  precious 
and  diversified  operations  and  graces, 
whereby  Jesus  and  his  people,  are 
anointed  to  the  service  of  God,  Exod. 
XXX.  23  to  33.  Persons  receive  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  when,  by  the 
comibrting  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  their  hearts  are  healed 
and  purified,  Isa.  1x1.  3.  but  Jesus  is 
anointed  with  tite  oil  of  gladness  above 
them,  having  an  unmeasurable  ful- 
ness of  the  graces  and  comforts  of 
theKoly  Ghost,  Psal.  xlv.  7.  The 
golden  oil  emptied  out  of  the  two  olive 
trees  which  stand  before  the  Lord, 
is  not  chiefiy  the  comfort  arising  to 
the  Hebrews,  from  the  management 
of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  or  of  Ez- 
raand  Nehemiah;  but  is  an  emblem 
of  supernatural  influence;  and  the 
olive  trees  from  whence  it  flows,  re- 
present Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Zech.  iv.  12.  The  oil  which  true 
saints  have  in  their  lamps,  is  grace 
which  makes  them  shine  as  lights  in 
the  world.  Matt.  xxv.  4.  Prosperity, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  is  likened  to 
oil;  it  comforts,  invigorates,  and 
renders  men  noted  and  useful,  Psal. 


xxiii.  5.  Christian  reproof  is  like 
oil ;  it  tends  to  heal  spiritual  diseases, 
restore  the  character,  and  render 
men  who  regard  it  honoured  and 
agreeable,  Psal.  cxli.  5.  Unity  a- 
mong  brethren  is  like  ointment;  it 
procures  delight,  honour,  cheerful- 
ness, and  activity,  to  all  concerned, 
Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.  God  made  the  ri- 
ver of  Egypt  run  like  oil,  i.  e.  very 
slowly,  as  in  mourning,  when  it  was 
so  dried  up  that  it  did  not  fructify  the 
country,  Ezek.  xxxii.  14.  The  He- 
brews went  to  the  kingivith  ointmentSf 
and  increased  their  perfumes;  they  dres- 
sed out  their  affairs  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  sent  presents  to  the  kings 
of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  to  procure  their 
friendship  and  assistance,  Isa.  Ivii. 
9.  Hos.  xii.  1.  A  contentious  wife 
is  like  ointment  in  her  husband's 
right  hand;  she  will  quickly  discover 
her  naughtiness,  do  her  husband  what 
he  can  to  conceal  it,  Prov.  xxvii.  16. 

OLD,  (I.)  Far  advanced  in  years. 
Gen.  xviii.  1 1 .  (2.)  What  was  first, 
or  before  the  present  time,  Deut.  ii. 
20.  (3.)  What  is  in  a  decaying  con- 
dition, Isa.  1.  9.  The  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, is  called  old,  as  it  took 
place  before  the  gospel-dispensation, 
Heb.  viii.  13.  Satan  is  old;  hath 
long  existed,  and  is  much  experienc- 
ed and  crafty  in  doing  mischief.  Rev. 
xii.  9.  Indwelling  sin  is  old;  was 
in  the  heart  before  grace,  and  is  sub- 
tle and  crafty ;  and  in  the  saints,  if 
not  already  destroyed,  is  in  a  decay- 
ing condition,  Hom.  vi.  6.  And  in 
the  oldness  of  the  letter,  is  according 
to  the  principles  of  corrupt  nature, 
or  in  a  mere  external  performance 
of  ceremonial  and  other  duties,  Rom. 
vii.  6.  Even  unto  old  age,  I  am  he: 
when  you  shall  become  w^eak,  poor, 
and  despised,  I  v/ili  continue  to  you 
such  a  God  and  Saviour  as  ye  have 
experienced  me,  and  what  I  hav®. 
promised,  and  ye  have  hoped  and 
wished  I  would  be,  Isa.  xlvi.  4. 

OLIVES.    Trees  full  of  a  fat  sub- 

stance,  which  produces  plenty  of  oil. 

Tournefort  mentions  eighteen  kinds 

of  olives;  but  in   the  scripture  we 
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only  read  of  the  cultivated  and  wild 
oli\"es.     The  cultivated  olive  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  thrives  best  in   a 
sunny  and  warm  soil.     Its    trunk  is 
knotty :  its   bark  is   smooth,  and  of 
an  ash  colour:  its  wood  is  solid,  and 
yellowish  :  its  leaves  are  oblong,  and 
almost  like  those  of  the  willow,  of  a 
dark  green  colour  on  the  upper  side, 
and  a  whitish  below.     In  the  month 
tifJune   it  puts  forth  white  flowers, 
growing  in  bunches,   each   of  one 
j)iece,  widening  toward  the  top,  and 
dividing  into  four  parts.     After  this 
flower  succeeds  the  fruit,   which  is 
oblong  and  plump.     It  is  first  green, 
*hen  pale,  and  when  quite  ripe  be- 
comes black.     Within  it  is  inclosed 
a  hard  stone,  filled  with  •oblong  seeds. 
The  wild'Olives  were  of  a  lesser  kind. 
■Canaan  much  abounded  with  olives, 
Deut.  xxviii.  40.  and  vi,  1 1 .  and  viii. 
-f  8.     It  seems  almost  every  proprie- 
tor, kings  or  subjects,  had  their  o//cc- 
yards,   1  Chron.   xxvii.    28.   1  Sam. 
riii.  14-.  iS'eh.   v.    II.     Some   think 
that  as  olives  were  emblems  of  peace, 
Ihe  olive-leaf  brought  to  Noah  by  his 
dove,  might  mark  God's  being  re- 
conciled   to    men.    Gen.    viii.    1 1 . 
.Saints  and  ministers   are  like  olive- 
trees;    how    full    of  gracious    sap ! 
how  tliey  thrive  under  the  warming 
influence  of  Jesus's  love !  how  con- 
stant their  gracious  flourishing !  bow 
.sure  a  token  of  God's  reconciliation 
to    men!    and   how   useful   for   the 
softening    and    healing    of    others ! 
Judg  ix.  a,  9.  Psal.  lii.  8.  Rev.  xi.  4. 
The  Jews  are  likened  io  green,  Jlou- 
risking,  and  culthated,  olives :  how 
beautiful  and  prosperous  their  condi- 
tion under  the  smiles  of  providence ! 
and  what  glory  to   God,  and  good 
to  men,  they  might  have  promoted, 
had  they  improved  their  privileges  ! 
Jer.  xi.  16.  Hos.  xiv.  6.     The  Gen- 
tiles were  ivild  olives,  grafted  upon 
,  the   root  of  a  cultivated  olive-tree, 
while    the   natural   branches    were 
.  broken  off":  while   the   Jews   w-ere 
ejected  from  the  church,  they  who 
had  for  many  ages  been  wicked  and 
useless,  were  brought   into   it,  par- 
took of  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 


ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  were 
edified  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Jew* 
ish  prophets  and  apostles,  Rom.  xi, 
17,  24.  Wicked  men  are  like  olives, 
which  cast  their  leaves  before  their 
season,  and  so  bear  no  fruit;  their 
apparent  pietj',  and  their  prosperity, 
come  quickly  to  an  end.  Job  xv.  32, 
Children  are  like  olive-plants,  about 
their  parents'  table !  how  quick  their 
growth !  how  delightful  and  fresh 
their  beauty  !  and  what  an  extensive 
prospect  of  their  usefulness !  PsaL 
cxxviii.  3. 

OLIVET,  or  Mount  of  Olives, 
about  625  paces  east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley 
of  Jehoshapbat,  and  brook  Kidron. 
It  bad  three  tops  ;  the  most  northera 
was  the  highest,  and,  as  it  were,  hung 
over  -the  city,  and,   it   is  said,  w^as 
called  Oalilec.     The  southern  top, 
which  was  called  the  Mount  ofCor- 
ntption,  because  of  Solomon's  idola- 
trous temple  built  thereon,  was  the 
lowest ;  and,  it  is  said,  our  Saviour 
ascended  to  heaven  from  the  middle 
top,  Luke  xix.  40—44.  Matt,  xxiv, 
3.  Acts  i.  12.     From  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  Hebrews  were  furnished 
with  olive-branches  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  Neh.   viii.    15.     In  the 
time  of  king  Uzziah,  an  earthquake 
rent  this  mount,  and   rolled  the  one 
half  of  it  to  about  half  a  mile  west- 
ward upon  the  high  way,  and  royal 
gardens;    but  its   re7noring  half  to- 
wards the  south,  and  half  towards  the 
north,  some   think  may   signify  the 
marvellous  removal   of  all   impedi- 
ments of  the  gospel ;  and  the  apos- 
tles, after  receiving  their  commis- 
sion in  Mount  Olivet,  separating  in- 
to difl^erent  quarters  of  the  world ; 
or,    perhaps,  some   such  event  may- 
take  place  at  the  siege  of  the  city, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  millennium, 
Zech.  xiv.  4.     At  present,  travellers 
are  shown,  in   this  mount,  a  greats 
many  arched  vaults,  or  grottos,  under 
ground,  which  are  pretended  to  have 
been  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
or  the  cells  of  the  apostles. 

OLYMPAS,  heavenly,  a  believer 
of  distinguished  virtue  and  merit. 
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whom  Paul  salutes  in  las  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  xvi.  15. 

OLYMPIUS  JUPITER,  a  Hea- 
then god,  whose  statue  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  caused  to  be  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  it  re- 
mained for  three  years,  till  removed 
by  Judas  Maccabeus.  This  idol  is 
called,  Dan.  xii.  1 1,  the  abomination 
that  makelh  desolate. 

OMER  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  contain- 
ing six  pints  very  nearly.  It  was 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  was 
the  measure  of  manna  which  God  ap- 
pointed for  every  Israelite,  Exod. 
xvi.  16,  36.     SeeEpHAH. 

OMNIPOTENCE,  one  of  the  di- 
vine attributes.  Rev.  xix.  6.  denoting 
the  power  of  producing  every  pos- 
sible thing  without  exception :  for 
as  God  exists  by  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  nature,  so  he  contains  in  him- 
•self  a  reason  sufficient  for  the  exist- 
ence of  all  contingent  things. 

OMNIPRESENCE,  that  perfec- 
tion of  God  by  which  he  perfectly 
knows  all  things,  and  works  all  in 
all;  or  it  is  his  knowledge  conjoined 
with  his  power,  as  exerted  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  Ps.cxxxix. 
J,  &c.  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  Acts  xvii.  27, 
28.  Seeing  the  divine  nature  is  per- 
fectly simple,  all  composition  is  to  be 
far  removed  from  it.  It  is  neither 
diffused  nor  extended  through  the 
universe,  nor  blended  with  the  crea- 
ture; but  to  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
sence consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
spirit,  which  can  only  be  by  means 
of  understanding,  by  which  it  forms 
representations  or  ideas,  and  of 
will,  by  which  it  brings  its  ideas  to 
effect. 

OMNISCIENCE,  that  perfection 
of  God,  by  which  he  know5_dlstinct- 
ly  all  things,  the  manner  how  they 
may  become  actual,  and  their  futuri- 
tion ;  his  knowledge  thusplainly  ex- 
tends to  every  possible  thing,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  knowing  more, 
1  John  iii.  20.  Job  xxviii.  24.  And 
that  he  knows  all  future  things,  ap- 
pears from  Isa  xli.  26.  and  xlii.  9.  as 
also  that  he  is  iptimately  accjuainted 


with  the  thoughts  of  men.  Psalm 
cxxxix.  2.  The  thoughts  of  men  de- 
termined both  by  the  objects,  by  the 
law  of  imagination,  and  by  the  pre- 
ceding state,  as  so  many  reasons  of 
action,  are  all  known  ta  God,  Heb. 
iv.  13. 

OMRI,  a  rebdliaus  people,  Avas 
general  of  the  forces  to  Elak,  king  of 
Israel.  Informed,  as  he  besieged 
Gibbethon,  that  Zimri  had  murdered 
his  master  and  his  whole  family,  and 
usurped  the  throne  at  Tirzah,  he  hast- 
ed thither,  andlaid  siege  to  the  place. 
When  Zimri  found  himself  unable  to 
defend  the  city  against  Omri,  he,  in 
the  seventh  day  of  his  reign,  burnt 
the  palace  on  himself  and  his  family. 
For  about  four  years  there  ensued  a 
civil  war  between  Omri  and  Tibni, 
the  son  of  (iinath.  At  last,  Tibni  be- 
ing dead,  Omri  obtained  the  throne, 
and  reigned  about  eight  years  alone, 
and  twelve  in  all.  Having  purchas- 
.  ed  a  hill  from  one  Shemer,  he  built 
a  fine  city  thereon,  and  called  it  Sa- 
maria, and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  He  was  more  wicked 
than  Jeroboam,  or  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  enacted  a  number  of 
idolatrous  laws,  which  v/ere  but  too 
well  observed  many  ages  afterward. 
He  died  at  Samaria,  yl.  M.  30S6, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ahab,  1  Kings 
xvi.  15—29.  Mic.  vi.  J6. 

ON.     See  Aven,  Korah. 

ON  AN.     SeeJuDAH. 

ONCE,  not  once  or  twice,  or  once, 
yea  twice;  i.e.  frequently,  2  Kings 
vi.  10.  Job  xxxiii.  1 4.  God^s  speak- 
ing once,  yea  twice,  may  signify  his 
declaring  of  his  perfections  in  the 
works  of  the  creation  and  provi- 
dence, and  in  the  revelation  of  hie 
word,  Psal.  Ixii.  1 1. 

ONE,  (1.)  One  only,  besides 
which  there  is  none  other  of  the 
kind ;  so  God  is  one,  and  Christ  is 
the  one  Mediator  and  Master:  but 
in  the  phrase.  Cod  is  one,  it  may  de- 
note one  of  the  parties  to  be  recon- 
ciled, 1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Eccl.  xii.  11. 
Gal.  iii.  20.  (2.)  The  same,  either 
in  substance;  so  the  divine  Persons 
ate  one,  1  John  v.  7.  John  x.  SO.  or 
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in  number :  thus  all  the  world  had 
one  language  after  the  flood.  Gen.  xi. 
! .  or  in  khid ;  thus  one  plague  was 
on  the  Philistines  and  their  lords,   1 
Sam.  vi.  4.  or  in  office;  so  Paul  that 
planted   the   churches,  and  Apolios 
that  watered  them,  ivere  one  in  tlieir 
$;eneral  office  and  aim  as  ministers  of 
Christ,    1  Cor.  iii.  8.       (3.)   United 
together;  so  Christ  and  his  people 
are  one;  they  are  07ie  by  his  Spirit 
dwelling  in  them,  by  their  faith  and 
love  to  him,  by  their  intimate  fel- 
lowship with,  i-ind  their  likeness  to, 
him  ;  and  they  are  ene  among  them- 
selves.    They  are  all  members  of  his 
cne  mystical  body ;  have  o?ie  Lord, 
one  Spirit,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one 
•Hope ;  love  one  anotha;  possess  the 
same  privileges,   aims,  and   works, 
John  xvii.  21,  23.  Rom.  xii.  5.  Eph. 
iv.  3  to  6.  and  they  are  of  one  heart, 
find  mind,  and  month,  when  they  ar- 
dently love  one  another  as  Christians, 
have  much  the  same  views  of  divine 
truth,  and  much  the  same  profession 
and  manner  of  speech,  Acts  iv.  32. 
Rom.  XV.  6.    God  made  but  o?2e  wo- 
man, though  having  the  residue  of 
the  Spirit,  he  had  power  to  create 
multitudes,  that  he  might  seek  a  godli/ 
seed,  have  children  regularly  produ- 
ced, and  religiously  educated,  Mai. 
ii.  L5.      To  have  one  lot,   and   one 
purse,  is  to  be  joined  in  the  closest 
fellowship,  Prov.  i.  14. 

ONESIMUS,  profitable,  a  Phry- 
gian  by  birth,  and  slave  to  Philemon ; 
who  deserling  the  service  of  his  mas- 
ter, robbed  him,  and  fled  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  converted  by  Paul, 
and  sent  back  with  a  letter  to  his 
master  Philemon;  which  we  have 
amongst  Paul's  epistles,  and  always 
esteemed  in  the  number  of  the  cano- 
nical books  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  epistle  had  all  the  good  success 
Paul  could  desire.  Onesimus  be- 
came afterwards  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian ;  and  we  are  told  that  Paul  made 
him  bishop  of  Berea,  in  Macedonia. 
This  epistle  may  pass  for  a  master- 
piece of  eloquence  in  the  persuasive 
kind,  from  considerations  of  friend- 
ship, religion,  piety,  and  tenderness. 


ONESIPHORUS,  bringing  profit, 
a  native  of  Asia,  perhaps  of  Ephesus. 
There  he  was  extremely  kind  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  Coming  to  Rome  when 
Paul  was  in  prison,  he  sought  him 
out,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
comforted  and  assisted  him.  Paul 
begs  that  the  Lord  would  graciously 
reward  him  and  his  family  at  the  last 
day,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  17,  18. 

ONION,  a  well-known  herb,  of 
which  Tournefort  mentions  13  kinds, 
and  to  which  what  we  call  leeks  are 
reducible.  The  Strasburg,  the  red, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  white  onion,  are 
propagated  chiefly  for  their  bulbous 
root.  If  eaten  in  moderation,  they 
are  very  useful  to  thin  the  blood, 
cleanse  the  stomach,  excite  appetite, 
&c.  but  if  they  are  too  largely  eat- 
en, they  affect  the  head,  and  disturb 
the  sleep.  Oiiions,  whether  boiled, 
roasted,  or  raw,  are  excellent  for 
ripening  pestilential  boils.  A  plais- 
ter  of  roasted  onions  and  butter,  is 
said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  the  piles. 
The  spirit  of  wine  with  onions  ma- 
cerated in  it,  is  good  for  the  head- 
ach.  The  juice  of  onions,  mixed 
with  the  spirit  of  wine,  is  said  to  cure 
deafness.  The  Hebrews,  and  other 
poor  people  in  Egypt,  lived  much 
on  leeks  and  onions.  Numb.  xn.  5. 

ONYCHA.  Jarchi,  the  Jewish 
interpreter,  thinks  it  the  root  of  a 
certain  spice;  others  think  it  the 
same  as  laudanum;  and  others  think 
it  bdellium.  Perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  shell  of  the  onyx  fish,  which  is 
very  odoriferous,  and  is  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  Indian  perfumes, 
as  alloes  are  in  their  pills.  The  best 
onyx  fish  were  caught,  in  the  Red 
sea,  from  whence  Moses  might  easi- 
ly obtain  what  onycha  was  necessary 
for  his  sacred  incense,  or  perfume, 
Exod.  XXX.  34. 

ONYX,  a  precious  jewel,  some- 
what hke  a  human  nail,  and  which 
is  thought  by  modern  naturalists  to 
be  a  kind  of  agate.  It  seems  trans- 
parent, and  has  belts  and  veitts  of  a 
difterent  colour;  perhaps  it  is  a  kind 
j  of  chrystal  mingled  with  earth.  We 
I  know  of  five  kinds  of  it,  (K)  The 
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bluish  white,  with  broad  white 
streaks  around  it ;  this  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  East-Indies,  and  is  found 
in  New  Spain,  Germany,  ajad  Italy 
(2.)  The  onyx  of  a  bluish  white,  with 
snow-white  veins  scattered  through 
it.  (3.)  The  onyx  with  red  veins, 
called  the  sardonyx,  as  if  it  were  a 
mixture  of  the  sardius  and  onyx.  It 
was  the  5th  foundation  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  20.  (4.)  The 
onyx  similar  to  the  jasper.  (.5.)  The 
brown  onyx  with  bluish  white  veins 
around  it.  The  first  of  these  kinds 
was  the  onyx  of  the  ancients ;  but 
whether  the  SHOHAM  of  the  Hebrews 
signify  tbat>  or  tJie  emerald,  we  can 
hardly  determine.  It  is  certain, 
there  was  plenty  of  shoham  in  the 
land  of  Havilah ;  and  Pliny  says, 
there  were  quarries  of  onyx-marble 
in  Arabia,  Gen.  ii.  12.  It  was  the 
]  1th  stone  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate, Exod,  xxviii.  20. 

OPEN,  what  every  one  has  ac- 
cess to  enter  into,  or  to  behold,  Nah. 
iii.  13.  Gen.  i.  20.  And  to  open, 
is,  (1.)  To  set  open  a  door,  that 
any  body  may  enter  in,  or  go  out. 
Acts  xvi.  26.  (2.)  To  uncover,  ren- 
der visible  or  manifest,  Exod.  xxi. 
33.  (3.)  To  declare,  unfold,  ex- 
plain, Lukexxiv.  32.  (4.)  To  cause 
to  bring  forth,  Isa.  xli.  18.  God's 
eyes  and  ears  being  open,  denotes  his 
exact  observation  of  mens'  conduct, 
his  regard  to  his  people's  ease,  and 
his  readiness  to  answer  their  pray- 
ers, Neh,  i.  6.  Jer.  xxxii.  19.  1 
Pet.  iii.  12.  His  hands  and  trea- 
sures are  opened,  when,  by  his  pow- 
er and  goodness,  he  liberally  confers 
his  favours  on  his  creatures,  Psal. 
civ.  28.  Deut.  xxviii.  ]2.  God  o- 
pens  his  armoury,  when  in  his  provi- 
dence he  raises  arrnies,  and  furnishes 
them  with  weapons  of  war,  to  exe- 
cute his  just  wrath  on  sinners,  Jer. 
1.  25.  He  opens  his  lips  against  men, 
when,  by  his  word  and  providence, 
he,  in  a  plain  and  powerful  manner, 
convinces  them  of  their  guilt.  Job 
xi.  5.  He  opens  the  heart,  when  he 
enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing to  discern  revealed  truths. 


and  thereby  persuades  the  will  to 
receive  Jesus  and  his  fulness  into 
the  soul,  Luke  xxiv.  S2,  45.  Acts 
xxvi.  IS.  and  xvi.  14.  His  opening 
of  Christ's  cars,  may  denote  his  fur- 
nishing him  with  an  obedient  man- 
hood, Psal.  xl.  6.  He  opens  mem* 
ears,  wdien  he  inclines  them  to  be  at- 
tentive to  his  word  and  providencesi 
Job  xxxvi.  10,  15.  He  opens  their 
lips,  when  he  gives  them  encourage- 
ment to  pray,  and  ground  to  praise 
him  ;  and  by  his  Spirit  gives  an  holv 
freedom  therein,  Psal.  li.  15.  God 
opens  to  men,  when  he  grants  them 
his  presence  and  blessing.  Matt.  vii. 
7.  He  opened  the  side  of  Moab^ 
when  he  gave  the  enemy  an  easy 
entrance  into  their  country  or  cities, 
Ezek.  XXV.  9.  In  this  sense  too, 
the  gates  of  Assyria,  and  of  Nine- 
veh, and  Babylon,  are  said  to  be 
openedhy  \nTa,  Nah.  iii.  13.  and  ii. 
6.  Isa.  xlv.  1.  Christ  opens,  and 
none  shuts,  and  shuts,  and  none  opens: 
A  master  of  a  family  or  a  prince  has 
one  or  more  keys,  wherewith  he  can 
open  or  shut  all  the  doors  of  his 
house  or  palace.  So  had  David  a 
key,  (a  token  of  right  and  sovereign- 
ty) which  was  afterwards  adjudged 
to  Eliakim,  Isa.  xxii.  22.  Much 
more  has  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
the  key  of  the  spiritual  city  of  Da^ 
vid,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  suprerne 
right,  power,  and  authority,  as  in  his 
own  house.  He  opencth  this  to  all 
that  overcome,  and  none  shiitteth—' 
he  slmtteth  it  against  all  the  fearful, 
and  none  openeth.  Likewise  when 
he  openeth  a  door  on  earth  for  his 
works  or  his  servants,  none  can  shut; 
and  when  he  shutteth  against  what- 
ever would  hurt  or  defile,  none  can 
open.  Rev.  iii.  7.  Men  open  or  rc" 
veal  their  cause  to  God,  when  they, 
in  the  prayer  of  faith,  represent  and 
commit  it  to  him  to  redress  their 
wrongs,  Jer.  xi.  20.  and  xx.  12. 
To  open  prisons,  is  to  dismiss  prison- 
ers to  their  liberty  :  this  the  Chal- 
deans did  not,  but  retained  tliem  in 
bonds  till  they  died,  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  and 
xiv.  17.  Mens'  opening  their  doors 
to  travellers,  imports  their  cheeiful 
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iiiviting  of  strangeft  to  entertaln- 
tnent  and  lodging,  Job  xxxi,  S2. 
Their  openmg  their  hearts,  or  doors, 
to  Christ,  imports  their  ready  receiv- 
ing of  him  by  faith  and  love.  Rev. 
iii.  20.  Psal.  sxiv.  8,  9,  10.  Hea- 
ven, the  temple,  or  tabernacle,  or 
the  church  of  God,  is  open,  before 
the  rise,  and  after  the  ruin,  of  Anti- 
christ, when  there  is  free  access  to 
gospel-worship,  when  gospel-myste- 
ries are  clearly  explained  and  under- 
stood, and  when  God's  providences 
in  her  favour  are  clear  and  manifest. 
Rev.  iv.  1.  and  xi.  19.  and  xv.  5. 
and  xix.  1 1 .  Perhaps  this  is  the 
open  door  set  before  the  Philadelphi- 
an  church.  Rev.  iii.  8.  Under  the 
gospel,  men  with  open  face  behold 
the  glory  of  the  Lord, — see  divine 
truths  clearly,  and  stripped  of  cere- 
monial vails,  even  as  the  sight  of 
things  in  a  glass  is  much  more  dis- 
tinct and  clear  than  to  see  them  only 
by  their  shadows,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  It 
is  said.  Numb.  xxiv.  3.  Balaam's 
eyes  were  open.  According  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  noticed  in  the  margin  of 
our  Bible,  the  eyes  of  his  mind  had 
been  shut,  but  were  opened  in  a 
peculiar  and  prophetical  manner; 
whence  prophets  are  called  Seej^s, 
1  Sam.  ix.  9.  It  implies,  that  before 
lie  was  blind  and  stupid,  having 
c;yes,  but  not  seeing  nor  understands 
ing. 

OPERATION,  work,  Psai  xxviii. 
5. 

OPHEL,  obscurity,  a  wall  and  tow- 
er of  Jerusalem,  which  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  temple,  and  is  render- 
ed strong-hold,  Mic.  iv.  8.  King  Jo- 
tham  erected  several  structures  on 
the  wall  of  Ophel :  Manasseh  built 
a  well  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  fountain  of  Gihon  beyond  the 
city  of  David,  from  the  fish-gate  as 
far  as  Ophel.  After  the  captivity, 
the  Nethinims,  that  they  might  be 
near  their  temple-service,  dwelt  at 
Ophel.  These  things  incline  me  to 
think  it  was  about  the  south-east 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  2  Chron  xxvii. 
3.  and  xxxiii.  14.  Neh.  iii.  26.  and 
xi.  21. 


OPHIR,  ashes,  the  son  of  Joktan. 
Whether  he  gave  name  to  the  coun- 
try famous  for  gold,  or  where  that 
country  was,  we  can  hardly  deter- 
mine. It  is  certain  that  its  gold  was 
renowned  in  the  time  of  Job,  Job 
xxii.  24.  and  xxviii.  16.  and  that 
from  the  time  of  David  to  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Hebrews  traded 
with  it ;  and  that  Uzziah  revived 
this  trade,  when  he  made  himself 
master  of  Elath,  a  noted  port  on  the 
Red  sea.  In  Solomon's  time,  the 
Hebrew  fleet  took  up  three  years  in 
their  voyage  to  Ophir,  and  brought 
home  gold,  apes,  peacocks,  spices, 
ivory,  ebony,  and  almug-trces,  1 
Kings  ix.  28.  and  x.  11,  and  xxii. 
48.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  and  viii.  18.  and 
ix.  1 0.  Some  have  placed  it  at  Ur- 
phe,  an  island  in  the  Red  sea;  others 
justly  reckoning  this  too  near,  have 
placed  it  at  Sophala,  or  in  Zangue- 
bar,  on  the  south-east  of  Africa ; 
others  have  placed  it  about  Guinea, 
on  the  west  of  Africa  ;  and  some  at 
Carthage,  on  the  north  of  Africa ; 
others  have  still  more  fancifully  re- 
moved it  to  Peru,  or  some  other 
place  in  America.  Reland  and  Cal- 
met  place  it  in  Armenia,  where  Pto- 
lemy mentions  Oupara  or  Sophara  : 
but  to  what  purpose  the  Jews  should 
carry  on  a  trade  with  Armenia  by 
the  round-about  way  of  the  Red  sea, 
we  cannot  conceive ;  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that  ships  fit  for  coursing  a- 
round  Arabia,  could  have  sailed  up 
the  Tigris,  or  Euphrates.  Some  \vill 
have  Ophir  to  have  been  somewhere 
in  East  India,  either  on  the  west  of 
it  near  Goa,  or  at  the  south-east  part 
of  it,  or  at  Malabar,  &c.  Bochart, 
with  great  industry,  labours  to  fix  it 
at  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  an  East 
Indian  Isle.  Perhaps  there  was  an 
Ophir  in  the  south  or  east  of  Arabia 
Felix,  whose  fine  gold  was  known 
to  Job  and  David ;  and  another  more 
distant  place  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
Malacca  or  Ceylon,  and  vvhither  Sor 
lomon's  mariners  pushed  their  trade, 
and  called  it  Ophir,  because  they 
found  gold  in  it  as  good  as  of  that 
\x\  Arabia :  or  if  there  was  no  othes 
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ttan  that  in  Arabia,  the  East  In- 
dians must  have  brought  thither  their 
apes,  &c. 

OPPORTUNITY,  (1.)  A  fit  time. 
Matt.  xxvi.  16.  (2.)  IFit  circum- 
stances, Phil.  iv.  10. 

OPPOSE,  RESIST,  to  strive  by 
■word  or  deed  against  a  person  or 
thing.  Men  oppose  themselves,  when 
theynold  opinions  and  follow  courses 
contrary  to  their  own  profession,  or 
contrary  to  the  scriptures,  which 
Ihey  acknowledge  their  only  stand- 
ard and  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
2  Tim.  ii.  25.  Antichrist  opposeth  all 
that  is  culled  God;  sets  up  himself 
against  or  above  the  Heathen  gods; 
above  the  angels  and  magistrates; 
nay,  ^ove  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Fa- 
ther, by  enacting  contrary  laws,  of- 
fices, &c.  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Opposi- 
tions of  science  falsely  so  called,  are 
the  erroneous  principles  of  the  Hea- 
then philosophy :  as  that  a  virgin  could 
not  possibly  conceive  a  Son;  or  the 
dead  be  raised ;  or  the  vain  notions 
whereby  the  Gnosticks,  under  pre- 
tence of  great  knowledge,  opposed 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  God  resisteth  the  proud,  by 
baffling  their  purposes  and  endea- 
vours, disappointing  their  hopes,  and 
punishing  their  wickedness,  James 
iv.6.  iPet.v.  5.  Satan  rms/A- men, 
when  he  accuseth  them  to  God,  and 
by  continual  temptations,  hinders 
them  from  doing  good,  Zech.  iii. 
1 .  Good  men  resist  not  their  wicked 
persecutors,  by  outrageously  fighting 
against  them,  and  rendering  evil  for 
evil,  James  v.  6.  Matt.  v.  39.  but 
they  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin,  choosing  rather  to  lose  their  life, 
than  yield  to  any  wicked  law  or  cus- 
tom, Heb.  xii.  4.  They  resist  Satan, 
by  watching,  praying,  and  striving 
against  his  temptations,  James  iv.  7. 
1  Pet.  V.  9.  "Wicked  men  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  they  oppose  his 
convictions,  and  contemn  his  mira- 
culous operations.  Acts  vi.  10.  and 
vii.  51.  They  resist  the  truth,  when 
they  dispute  against  it,  and  act,  con- 
trary to  it,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  They  re- 
•sist  magistrates,  when  they  rebel  &- 
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gainst  their  persons  or  authority,  and 
disobey  or  contemn  their  laws,  Rom. 
xiii.  2. 

OPPRESS.  Some  men  oppress 
others,  when  they  fraudulently,  or  by 
force,  take  their  property  from  them. 
Lev.  XXV.  14.  Mai.  iii.  5,  Job  xx. 
19.  I  Thess.  iv.  6.  or  when  they 
grievously  harrass  and  enslave  them, 
Deut.  xxviii.  29.  Exod.  iii.  9.  Sa- 
tan oppresseth  men,  when  by  tempta- 
tion or  possession  he  terribly  tor- 
ments them.  Acts  x.  38. 

ORACLE,  (1.)  A  divine  declara- 
tion of  God's  will ;  and  so  the  whole 
of  his  inspired  revelations  are  called, 
2  Sajn.  xvi.  23.  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  (2.) 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  from  whence 
God  uttered  his  ceremonial  laws  to 
the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  declared  his  mind  on 
other  occasions,  Exod.  xxv.  22.  I 
Kings  vi.  16.  and  viii.  6.  Psal. xxviii, 
2.  God  uttered  his  oracles  in  vari- 
ous manners:  (1.)  Sometimes  by 
forming  a  voice,  and  conversing 
with  the  person  who  was  informed: 
thus  he  spake  to  Moses  and  to  Sa- 
muel, as  a  man  to  his  friend.  (2.) 
By  predictory  dreams,  as  of  Joseph, 
Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  (3.) 
By  visions,  wherein  his  declaration 
of  his  mind  was  attended  with  some 
apparition,  as  to  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Solomon.  (4.)  By  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  by  means  whereof  the 
high-priest  was  qualified  infallibly  to 
declare  the  will  of  God.  This  was 
a  common  method,  from  the  death 
of  Moses  till  after  the  building  of  So- 
lomon's temple.  (5.)  By  prophets^ 
to  whom,  either  by  dreams,  visions, 
voices,  or  inspiration,  he  in  an  infalli- 
ble manner  communicated  the  know- 
ledge of  his  will.  On  some  particu- 
lar occasions,  he  made  wicked  men, 
as  Balaam,  Caiaphas,  and  the  false 
prophets  of  Bethel,  the  channels  of 
communicating  his  mind.  (6.)  By 
his  Son  appearing  in  our  nature,  and 
preaching  in  Canaan.  (7.)  By  in- 
spiring his  apostles  and  evangelists 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  mind,  and 
by  them  communicating  it  to  others. 
Hob.  i.  1.  and  ii.  3,  4. 
21 
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-iThe  Jewish  oracle  of  Bathcol,  or 
'  daughter  of  the  voice,  which  they 
boast  to  have'  had  after  the  death  of 
Malachi,  seems  to  have  been  a  piece 
of  mere  foolery,  similar  to  that  wick- 
ed practice  which  some  have  of  tak- 
ing the  first  word  of  the  Bible  they 
look  upon  at  openins^,  to  be  suited 
to  their  case.  The  Heathen  oracles 
were  partly  the  illusions  of  Satan ;  he 
inspired  Ahab's  prophets  to  promise 
him  victory  at  Ramoth  -  gilead,  1 
Kings  xxii.  but  it  is  likely  enough 
that  many  of  the  oracles  among  the 
Heathens  were  merely  the  devices 
of  the  villanous  priests  and  priest- 
esses, who  generally  prophesied  as 
they  were  paid,  and  favourable  ora- 
cles made  a  man's  friends  or  armies 
rush  through  .every  thing  to  accom- 
plish them.  Boyle,  Van  Dale,  and 
Fontenelle,  have  strongly  maintain- 
ed, that  all  the  Heathen  oracles  Avere 
but  the  impostures  of  men  ;  and  the 
two  latter  have  pretended,  that  they 
did  not  cease  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
or  spread  of  the  gospel,  but  by  means 
of  peoples*  despising  to  consult  them. 
Mcebius,  a  Protestant  professor  of 
Leipsic,  and  Balthus,  a  learned  Je- 
suit, have  attempted  a  refutation  of 
this  opinion.  We  think  there  was 
both  devilry  and  villany  in  the  affair 
of  these  oracles,  though  perhaps  most 
of  the  latter :  nor  can  we,  with  Eu- 
sebius,  believe  that  these  oracles  en- 
tirely ceased  at  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour; for  we  find  them  consulted 
some  ages  after.  But  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  made  multitudes  contemn 
them,  and  the  priests  were  afraid  to 
risk  their  oracles  among  such  as 
were  willing  to  discover  the  cheat. 
'  No  doubt,  Satan  was  also  divinely 
restrained.  Whoever  were  the  au- 
thors of  those  oracles,  they  were  ge- 
-  neraily  delivered  in  such  dark  and 
equivocal  expressions,  as  might  an- 
swer the  event  be  what  it  would. 

ORATION,  a  fine  speech,  Acts 

xii.  21.— — An   orator    was  one 

"  that  composed  and  pronounced  fine 

.speeches,  like  our  advocates.  Acts 

xxiv.  1.     Where  a  place  was  under 

ipopukr  government,  as  Athens,  Sic. 


oratory  was  much  studied,  and  ther 
orators  were  often  capable  to  carry 
the  populace  to  what  side  they  pleas- 
ed. This  occasioned  their  being 
often  the  hired  tools  of  such  great 
men  as  were  intent  on  their  selfish 
designs. 

ORCHARD,  a  garden  ttf  fruit- 
trees,  Eccl.  ii.  5.     See  Garden. 

ORDAIN,  the  same  as  APPoiNt. 
Ordinances  of  God  are,  (1.)  His 
fixed  purposes  and  appointments 
concerning  the  state  and  motions  of 
irrational  creatures,  whether  the  lu- 
minaries of  heaven,  or  others,  Psal. 
cxrx.  91.  Job  xxxviri.  33.  Jer.  xxxi. 
33.  (2.)  His  commandments  in  ge- 
neral. Lev.  xviii.  4.  (3.)  His  rules 
and  directions  relative  to  his  wor- 
ship, Heb.  ix.  10.  1  Cor.  xi.  2.  (4.) 
An  office  appointed  by  him,  Rom. 
xiii.  2.  Forms  of  magistracy,  or 
their  laws  for  regulating  the  com- 
monwealth, are  called  an  ordinance 
of  man,  I  Pet.  ii.  13.  I  Sam.  xxx. 
25. 

ORDER,  (1.)  To  command,  Judg. 
vi.  26.  (2.)  To  rank  every  person 
or  thing  In  proper  order,  Prov.  iv. 
26.  The  various  classes  or  bands 
into  which  the  priests  and  singers 
were  ranked,  were  called  their  or- 
ders, 1  Kings  xxiii.  4.  God  sets 
mens'  sins  in  order  before  them ;  he 
presents  them  as  so  many  witnesses, 
or  as  a  Avelt-stated  charge  against 
them,  Psal.  1.  21.  Men  order  their 
cause  before  God,  and  fill  their  mouth 
with  arguments,  when  they  repre- 
sent it  to  him  truly  as  it  is,  and  pro- 
duce and  plead  manifold  reasons  for 
his  shewing  them  favour.  Job  xxiii. 
4.  lo  ivalk  orderly,  or  order  one's 
conversation  aright,  is  to  endeavoUr 
earnestly  to  do  every  duty  relative 
to  God  or  men,  in  the  proper  place, 
time,  and  manner  thereof.  Acts  xxi. 
24.  Psal.  I.  23. 

ORGAN,  a  wind-instrument  of 
music,  invented  by  Jubal,  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Cain  ;  but  perhaps 
Jubal's  was  very  different  from  ours, 
which  are  composed  of  various  pipes, 
and  some  of  them  are  30  or  40  i'ett 
long  J  and  whose  form  wc  do  not 
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Ik-now  to  be  much  more   than  800 
years  old.  Gen.  iv.  21.   Psal.  cl.  4. 

ORNAMENT;embeIlishment,  de- 
coration; what  tends  to  deck,  out  a 
person  in  the  body  or  clothes,  such 
as  Jewels,  rings,  bracelets,  ribbands, 
&c.  The  Hebrew  women,  especially 
their  maidens,  were  extremely  fond 
of  them  ;  and,  in  the  days  of  Saul, 
they  became  more  so  than  before, 
Jer.  ii.  32.  2  Sam.  i.  24.     In  Isaiah's 
time,  they  were  sinfully  mad  upon 
them,  Isa.  iii.    \6-~'26.     The   laws, 
religion;,  and  prosperity,  v/hich  God 
gave  the  Hebrews,  are  called  excel- 
Icnt  ornaments ;  they  rendered   their 
nation  distinguished  from,  and  more 
glorious  than,  others,  Ezek.  xvi.  7, 
11.     Jesus's   grace  implanted,  and 
an  holy  conversation  springing  from 
ft,  are  an  ornament  to  the  saints ;  how 
glorious    and    comely    they    render . 
them  !   how  high  in  favour  with  God,  '■ 
good    angels,    and   good  men,    Isa. 
Ixi.    10.  Prov.    iv.   9.      Useful   in- 
struction,   and   faithful  reproof,  are 
an  ornament;  they  ought  to  be  highly 
prized,  readily  received,  and   com- 
plied with,  and   so  will  render  one 
i.ruly  honourable  and  respected,  Prov. 
i.  y.  and  xxv.  12.     The  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  gives  a  dig- 
nity to  those  who  possess  it,  and  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,  1  Pet. 
iii.  4. 

ORION,  a  constellation  just  be- 
fore the  sign  Taurus.  It  consists  of 
about  80  stars ;  appears  about  the 
middle  of  November ;  and  its  rise  is 
often  accompanied  with  storms,  and 
jts  bands  are  the  cold  and  frost, 
which  only  God  can  remove.  Job 
xxxviii.  3  1 .  and  ix.  9. 

ORNAN.  See  Aravnah. 
ORPHANS,  children  who  have 
lost  one,  or  both,  of  their  parents, 
■whereby  they  are  deprived  of  many 
benefits,  and  are  often  left  in  a  most 
destitute  condition.  We  are  orphans, 
our  mothers  are  ioidoios;  our  gover- 
nors and  fathers  being  almost  wholly 
cut  off  by  the  sword.  Lam.  v.  3. 
Orphans  arc  peculiar  objects  of  di- 
vine compassion  and  regard;  the 
Lord  executes  the  j  udgment  of  them, 


Deut.  X.    18.  is  a  father  to  them, 
Psal.  Ixviii,  5.  and  he  hath  promised' 
to  preserve  such  as  are  committed  to 
him  by  their  parents,  Jer.  xlix.  11. 

OSPREY  and  ossifrage.     See 
Eagle. 

OSTRICH,  the   tallest  of  all  the' 
fowl  kind,   being  7  or  8  feet  high 
when   it   stands  erect.     Its  neck  is 
about  4  or  5  spans  in   length :    its 
legs   are  long  and    naked ;  and  has 
only  two  toes  on  a  foot,  both  turned 
forward:    but  its   wings   are    short, 
and  rather   serve  for   sails  than  for 
tlight.     Assisted   with  these,  it  will 
outrun  the  swifest  horse,  and  mean- 
while throw  stones  behind  it  against 
its  pursuers.     Its  feathers  are  goodly, 
and  used  as  ornaments  for  hats,  beds, 
and   canopies:    are  of  different  co- 
lours, and  formed  into  pretty  tufts.  It 
is  very  foolish,  and  easily  deceived.' 
It  is  said,  that  if  it  can  hide  its  head 
in  a  thicket,  it  imagines  all  is  quite 
safe.     If  a  man  put  on  an  ostrich's 
skin,  and  holds  out  fruits  or  seeds  to 
it,   it  will  receive  them,  and  so  be 
taken.     Ostriches  make  a  most  dole- 
ful and  hideous  noise,  are  very  care- 
less of   their   young,  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  sand,  and  leave  them  there  to 
be  hatched  by  the  sun,  perhaps  for- 
getting where  they  were  laid.   Job 
xxxix.    13  to  18.  Lam.    iv.  3.     Its 
eggs,  of  which  it  lays  from  10  to  20, 
or  even  from  30  to  50,  in  a  course, 
are  so    large,    that   the    Ethiopians 
make  drinking  cups  of  the  shells.     It 
is  said,   that  though  the  ostriches  do 
not  sit  on  their  eggs  to  hatch  them, 
yet  the  male  and  female  watch  them 
by  turns ;  and   when  driven  away, 
they  cannot   find   them  out  again; 
ancl   often   their  young    are    found 
half  starved.      They  chiefly    haunt 
desolate  places,  Isa.  xiii.  f  21.  they 
were  rather  common  in  Arabia,  and 
mightily   abound   in   Ethiopia,   and 
are  used  for  /ood  ;  but  their  flesh  is 
said  to  be  dry,     Some  of  them  are 
90  strong,  t)iat  the  Arabs  ride  upon 
their  backs.     The  Jaanah,  rendered 
ostriches  in  Lam.  iv.  3.  is  rendered 
oivl  in  Lev.  xi.  16.  Deut.  xiv.  15. 
Job  XXX.  29.  Isa.  xiii,  20.  and  reck* 
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oned  among  unclean  birds.  This 
bird  is  made  the  symbol  of  forgett'ul- 
ness  and  cruelty.  Job  xxxjx.  13,  14. 
Lam.  iv.  S.  Owls  too  are  cruel; 
they  eat  their  own  eggs,  or  even 
their  young,  as  the  women  did  their 
children  in  the  si^ge  of  Jerusalem. 

OTHNIEL,  the  hour  of  God,  the 
son  of  Kenaz,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  first  judge  of  Israel.  By  his  taking 
I)ebir  from  the  Canaanitish  giants, 
he  purchased  Achsah,  the  daughter 
of  Caleb  his  uncle,  to  wife.  Josh  xv. 
36 — 19.  When  Cushan-rishathaim 
had  oppressed  Jsrael  eight  years, 
<3od  stirred  up  Othniel  to  levy  an 
army  against  him.  With  these  he 
routed  the  Mesopotamian  troops,  and 
delivered  Israel ;  after  which  the  He- 
brews' land  enjoyed  rest  40  years,  or 
till  the  40th  year  of  their  settlement, 
Judg.  iii.  8  to  11. 

OUCHES,  sockets  for  fastening 
^he  precious  stones  in  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  high-priest's  ephod. 
These  ouches,  with  their  stones, 
served  for  buttons  to  fasten  the  gold- 
en chains  whereby  the  brea?;t-plate 
was  hung,  Exod.  xxviii.  11,25. 

OVEN,  a  place  for  baking  of 
bread.  Lev.  ii.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
iiery  furnace,  into  which  were  cast 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abenego, 
seems  to  have  been  of  this  form,  Dan. 
iii.  21 — 26.  God  jnakes  his  ene- 
mies a^e?^^  oven,  and  his  judgments 
burn  as  an  oven.  In  what  a  quick  and 
terrible  manner  he  consumed  the 
Jews  after  our  Saviour's  death,  as 
withered  gr^ss,  or  fuel  in  a  fiery  o- 
yen  !  How  dreadful  the  case  of  his 
foes,  when  the  earth,  and  the  works 
thereof,  shall  be  burnt  up  !  and  when 
they  shall  be  cast  jnto  the  lake  that 
hums  with  fire  and  brimstone  !  Psal. 
xxi.  9.  Mai.  iv.  I.  Lewd  persons 
^re  likened  to  an  oven;  by  their 
yielding  to  temptations  and  lusts, 
their  souls  and  bodies  are  inflamed 
'yvith  unclean  desjres^  and  the  disor- 
ders that  proceed  therefrom,  as  an 
oven  is  heated  by  a  continued  sup- 
ply of  fuel^  Hos.  vii.  4 — 7. 

OVER,  (1.)  On  the  whole  out- 
sjdg,  Geii.  3^xv.  25.     {2.)  Aboye^ 


Gen.  xxvii.  29.  Psal.  Ixv.  13.  (3.) 
More  than  measure.  Exod.  xvi.  IS, 
Psal.  xxiii.  5.  (4.)  From  one  side, 
or  hand,  or  proprietor,  to  another, 
Psal.  xxvii.  12,  and  cxviii.  18.  (5.) 
Passed  by.  Song  ii.  11.  (6.)  On  ac-!- 
count  of,  Hos.  X.  5. 

OVERCHARGE,  to  burden  too, 
much.  Thus,  excessive  sorrow,  im- 
moderate eating  and  drinking,  or 
carnal  care,  will  overload  mens* 
souls,  that  they  cannot  desire  or  at- 
tain to  heavenly  things,  2  Cor.  ii. 
5.  LuKe  xxi.  34. 

OVERFLOW.  Liquor  overjioxos 
in  a  vessel,  when  it  runs  over  the 
brim :  rivers  overflow,  when  they 
swell,  and  runover  their  banks.  Josh, 
iii.  15.  The  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  had  ih^ix  foundation  ovti-fioxved 
with  a  flood,  when  the  deluge  co- 
vered them  and  all  their  dwellings. 
Job  xxii.  1 6.  Armies  and  calamities 
being  compared  to  floods  or  waters, 
are  said  to  overflow,  when  they  bear 
down  all  before  them,  Isa.  viii.  8. 
Jer.  xlvii.  2.  Dan.xi.  10.  Isa.  x.  22. 
and  xxviii.  15, 17.  and  xliii.  2.  Pros- 
perity, and  the  truths  and  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  being  compared  to 
wine  or  oil,  the  fats  overflowing  there- 
with, import  a  great  prosperity,  and 
a  great  spread  and  prevalence  of  the 
truth  and  grace  of  God  in  the  w^orld, 
Joel  ii.  24.  The  fats  overflowing 
with  the  wine  of  God's  wrath,  im- 
ports its  spread,  and  making  fearful 
havoc  among  the  nations,  Joel  iii.  1 3, 

OVERLAY,  ( 1 .)  To  cover,  Exod. 
xxvi.  32.  (2.)  To  cover  too  closely 
or  heavily,  1  Kings  iii.  19. 

OVERMUCH.  To  be  overmuch 
righteous,  is  to  make  an  uncommon 
shew  of  strictness,  pretending  to 
morp  holiness  than  one  hath  j  rigor- 
ously exacting  the  extremity  of  jus- 
tice; and  doing  many  things  und^r 
pretence  of  piety,  wliich  God's  lavy 
doth  not  require.-r^To  be  ever-ivise^ 
is  to  pretend  to  great  degrees  of 
knowledge;  and  to  be  ready  to  quarrel 
with  the  best  conduct  pf  others,  and 
even  of  God  himself;  to  attempt 
knowledge  above  our  reach  and  sta,- 
tipn :  Uiis  t^ads  to  destroy  a  man's 
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self,  rendering  him  foppish,  stupid, 
or  contemptible. — To  be  overmuch 
tvicked,  is  to  add  sin  to  sin ;  to  fatigue 
one's  self  in  doing  evil,  and  to  run 
into  riot  and  wickedness  of  every 
sort;  this  tends  to  hasten  one's  death. 
It  seems  far  more  probable  that  So- 
lomon here  speaks  in  the  person  of 
an  ungodly  man,  who  takes  occasion 
to  dissuade  men  from  righteousness, 
because  of  the  danger  which  attends 
it.  Therefore,  saith  he,  take  heed  of 
strictness,  zeal,  and  forwardness  in 
religion.  The  next  verse  contains 
an  antidote  to  this  suggestion ;  yea 
rather,  sailh  the  wise  man,  be  not 
•wicked  or  foolish  overmuch;  for  that 
will  not  preserve  thee,  as  thou  may- 
est  imagine,  but  will  occasion  and 
hasten  thy  ruin,  Eccles.  vii.  16,  17. 

OVERPASS.  Professors  of  the 
true  religion  overpass  the  deeds  of  the 
•wicked,  when  they  do  worse  than 
Heathens  and  profligates;  and  judges 
do  it  when  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  worse  than  the  criminals  they  try 
and  condemn  at  their  bar,  Jer.  v. 
28. 

OVERPLUS,  the  difference  of 
value  between  things  exchanged. 
Lev,  XXV.  27. 

OVERSEE.  See  Bishop.  Over- 
sight; (1.)  The  office  of  overseeing 
and  taking  care  that  things  be  right 
done ;  and  the  discharge  of  this  office, 
by  performing  the  duties  belonging 
thereto.  Numb.  iii.  32.  1  Pet.  v.  2. 
(2.)  A  mistake.  Gen.  xlili.  12. 

OVERSHADOW,  to  cover  with 
a  shadow.  The  cloud  from  which 
the  Father  declared  our  Saviour  his 
well-beloved  Son,  overshadowed  the 
three  disciples  on  the  mount.  Matt. 
xvii.  5.  To  mark  the  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  forming  our  Saviour's 
manhood  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
it  is  called  an  overshadowing  of  her, 
Luke  i.  35. 

OVERTAKE,  (I.)  To  come  up 
with  such  as  had  gone  off  before, 
Exod.  XV.  9.  (2.)  To  seize  upon, 
Psal.  xviii.  37.  One  is  overtaken  in 
q,  fault,  when  temptations  come  up 
^ith  him^  aijd  dr^iw  him  into  so.iQe 


sinful  word  or  deed  before  he  is  a-, 
ware.  Gal.  vi.  1 .  The  sword  over-' 
takes  men,  when  the  enemy  comes 
upon  them,  and  they  are  killed, 
wounded,  taken  captives,  or  other-, 
wise  reduced  to  misery,  Jer.  xlii.  16. 
Blessings  overtake  men,  when  they 
are  bestowed  on  them;  and  justice, 
evil,  or  curses,  overtake  them,  when 
their  due  and  threatened  punishment 
cqmes  upon'  them,  Deut.  xxviii.  2, 
15.  Lsa.  lix.  9.  The  day  of  judgment 
overtakes  men,  when  notwithstanding 
all  their  unthoughtfulness  of  it,  or 
their  desire  and  study  to  escape  it,  it 
comes  upon  them,  1  Thess.  v.  'l. 
The  battle  in  Gibeah  did  not  overtake 
the  children  of  iniquity.  The  He- 
brews did  not  attack  the  Sodomitical 
Benjamites  at  Gibeah  with  a  due 
and  holy  zeal ;  nor  took  they  proper 
care  to  cut  off  the  criminals  of  that 
or  the  like  sort,  wherever  they  were 
found,  Hos.  X.  9. 

OVERTHROW,  a  turning  of 
things  upside  down;  ati  utter  de- 
struction. Gen.  xix.  29. 

OVERWHELM,  to  swallow  up 
one,  as  a  drowning  flood,  Job  vi.  27. 
Psal.  cxxiv.  4.  One's  heart  or  spi- 
rit is  overwhelmed,  when  grief,  fear, 
perplexity,  and  care,  so  burden  and 
afflict  him  that  he  knows  not  what  to 
do,  Psal.  Ixi.  2.  and  Ixxvii.  3. 

OUGHT,  imports  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency;  thus  Christ  ought  to  suffer, 
that  he  might  fulfil  his  engagements, 
and  save  our  souls,  Luke  xxiv.  26. 
(2.)  Duty ;  thus  men  ought  alii-ays  to. 
prai/ without  fainting,  Luke  xviii.  1. 
Ought,  or  aught,  aho  signifies  any 
thing  at  all,  Gen.  xxxix.  6. 

OUTCASTS,  such  as  are  driven 
from  their  house  and  country.  The 
outcasts  of  Israel  and  Judah  needed 
shelter  and  pity  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Assyrian  ravages,  lsa. 
XV  i.  3,  4.  The  outcasts  of  the  Per- 
sians wandered  far  and  wide,  when 
they  were  carried  or  driven  Ijom 
their  country  by  the  Chaldeans,  Jer. 
xlix.  36,  God  gathereth  the  outcasts 
of  Israel;  he  gathered  the  Jews  after 
Sennacherib    and  Esarhaddon   Uad 
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scattered  them;  he  brought  them 
back  from  their  Chaldean  captivity ; 
he  will  bring  them  from  their  present 
dispersion ;  he  gathers  the  outcast 
Gentiles,  and  joins  them  into  his 
church,  the  true  Israel  of  God,  Isa. 
Ivi.  8.  andxi.  12. 

OUTGOINGS,  outmost  borders, 
Josh.  xvii.  9,  18.  God  makes  the 
outgoings  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing to  rejoice,  when  he  bestows  and 
renders  agreeable  the  earliest  and 
latest  parts  of  the  day:  or  v^rhen  he 
gives  heart-cheering  blessings  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remotest  east  and 
west,  Psal.  Ixv.  8. 

OUTLANDISH,  pertaining  to 
another  country  or  nation,  Neh.  xiii. 
2-6. 

OWE,  OWN-,  ( 1 .)  To  own,  to  have 
a  right  to.  Lev.  xiv.  35.  Acts  xxi. 
II,  (2.)  To  owe,  to  be  indebted, 
Kom.  xiii.  8.  Matt,  xviii.  28. 

OWL,  a  fowl  of  the  hawk  kind. 
Its  beak  is  hooked,  its  head  and 
claws  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
cat ;  its  legs  are  hairy  to  the  very 
claws,  its  eyes  are  black,  large,  and 
sparkling,  but  cannot  abide  the  light 
of  the  sun ;  its  voice  is  \'ery  dis- 
agreeable and  mournful.  There  are 
a  great  many  kinds  of  owls,  viz.  the 
small  owl,  the  great  owl,  the  horned 
owl,  &c.  The  large  horned  owl,  is 
almost  as  big  as  an  eagle,  and  has 
feathers  ash-coloured  and  whitish : 
the  small  horned  owl,  is  of  a  more 
dun  and  rusty  colour:  the  small  un- 
horned  owl,  is  about  the  bulk  of  a 
pigeon  ;  the  larger  one  has  a  crown 
of  iine  soft  feathers  around  its  whole 
face,  and  has  no  visible  ears;  its 
back  is  of  a  lead  colour,  marked  with 


white  spots;  its  breast  and  belly  are 
whitish,  marked  with  black   spots ; 
its  body  is  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
chicken,  but  its  multitude  of  feathers 
render  it  as  big  in  appearance  as  a 
capon.     All  at  once  it  will  swallow 
a  mouse  or  bird,  and  after  digesting 
the  flesh,  vomit  up  the  hair  and  the 
bones.     Owls  go  little  abroad  in  the 
day ;  and   if  they  do,  are  a  gazing 
stock  to  the  rest  of  the  birds.    They 
are  said  to  be  enemies  to  the  crows, 
and  that  the  two  are  mutual  destroy- 
ers of  one  another's  eggs.    They  ge- 
nerally haunt  desolate  places,  as  ru- 
ined cities  or  houses,  Isa.  xiii.  21. 
and  xxxiv'.  11  — 15.  Jer.  1.  .39.  and 
make  a  most  doleful  and  despondent- 
like  mourning,  Mic.  i.  8.     Perhaps 
Yahhanah  denotes  not  the  oivl,  but 
the  female  ostrich.  Job  xxx.  29.  Isa. 
xiii.  21.  and  xxxiv.   13.  and  xliii. 
20.  Jer.  1.  39.  Mic.  i.  8.  Lev.  xi.  16. 
Deut.  xiv,  15.  v^rith  Lam.  iv.  3.  and 
the  kippoz  a  most  poisonous  serpent, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  15.     Saints  become  like 
oivls,   when  apparently  forsaken  of 
God  and  their  friends,  they  are  left 
to  mourn  in  a  most  forlorn  and  heart- 
less manner.  Job  xxx.  29.  Psal.  cii, 
6.    Wicked  men  are  like  oivls ;  how 
unsightly  to  God  and  good  men  !  how 
inclined  to  distance  from  him  and  his 
people !  what  haters  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,   and  of  the   light  of 
God's  word !    and   how    hurtful   tq 
others !  Isa.  xliii.  20. 

OX.  See  Bull.  Where  no  oxen 
are,  the  crib  is  lean;  there  is  neither 
food  for  men  nor  beasts.  But  the 
words,  the  crib,  &c.  might  be  ren- 
dered, there  is  no  wheat  nor  corn  or\ 
the  threshing-Jioor,  Prov.  xiv.  4, 
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ADAN-ARAM.  See  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  but  perhaps  Padan- 
aram  was  but  the  north-west  part  of 
Mesopotamia. 

PACE,  a  measure  of  five  feet  in 
Ic!!gth  ;  but  perhaps  it  signifies  no 
jpore  than  a  step,  in  2  Sam.  vi.  13. 


PAH 

PADDLE,  a  small  iron  instrument 
for  digging  holes  in  the  earth,  Deut. 
xxii.  13. 

PAHATH-MOAB,  a  duke  of 
Moah,  I  suppose  was  a  city  built  near 
to  the  place  where  Ehud  routed  the 
Moabites.    Joshua  and  Joab  were 
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two  of  its  ancient  princes ;  28 1 2  be- 
longing to  Pahath-moab,  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
200  more  with  Ezra,  chap.  ii.  6.  and 
viii.  4.  Some  would  have  Pahath- 
moab  to  be  the  name  of  a  man;  and 
it  is  certain,  one  of  that  name  sealed 
Kehemiah's  covenant  of  reformation, 
Neh.  X.  14. 

PAIN,  or  PANG,  denotes  uneasi- 
ness of  body  or  mind  from  hurt. 
When  it  is  very  violent,  it  is  called 
TORMENT,  Job  xxxiii.  19.  Psal.xxv. 
18.  and  Iv.  4.  Ezek.  xxx.  4.  Jer. 
xxil.  23.  Matt.  iv.  24.  To  travel  in 
pain  all  one's  days,  is  to  live  in  sore 
trouble,  inward  disquiet,  and  terror 
of  mind.  Job  xv.  20.  The  wicked 
man's  Jiesh  upon  him  hath  pain;  in 
his  dying  moments,  he  is  in  sore 
troubbe ;  in  the  grave,  the.  worms 
feed  on  him  ;  in  hell,  he  is  for  ever 
tormented.  Job  xiv.  22.  Be  in  pain, 
and  labour  to  bring  forth  ;  bear  thy 
troubles  with  patience,  hoping  for  a 
merciful  and  joyful  deliverance  :  or. 
Thou  shalt  be  in  sore  trouble  before 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  or  the 
greater  deliverance  by  the  Messiah, 
Mic.  iv.  10.  Fains  of  death,  or  hell, 
are  such  violent  torments  as  cut  off 
life,  or  render  one  most  miserable. 
Acts  ii.  24.  Psal.  cxvi.  3.  The  ter- 
rible calamities  of  Antichrist,  when 
ruined,  and  the  inconceivable  mise- 
ries of  the  damned,  are  called  tor- 
7tient,  Rev.  xviii.  7,  10.  and  xx.  10. 
Christ's  witnesses  torment  the  Anti- 
christians ;  they  preach  the  truths 
which  they  detest;  they  practise  the 
good  works  which  they  abhor;  and 
are  the  innocent  occasions  of  God's 
executing  his  fearful  judgments  on 
them.  Rev.  xi.  10.  The  tormentors 
to  which  God  delivers  the  wicked, 
are  the  lashes  of  his  wrath,  the  tor- 
tures of  an  awakened  conscience, 
and  malicious  and  enraged  devils 
and  men.  Matt,  xviii.  34. — Pain- 
ful, what  is  very  hard  and  difficult, 
and  cannot  without  great  fatigue  and 
pain  be  effected  or  endured,  Psal. 
ixxiii.  16.  Painfulness,  denotes 
labour  joined  with  great  care  and 
grief,  2  Cor.  xi.  27. 


PAINT.  Women,  especially  har- 
lots, painted  their  faces,  2  Kings  ix. 
30.  The  Jews  painting  of  their  ei/es, 
and  rending  their  faces,  may  denote 
their  setting  off  themselves  to  their 
neighbouring  nations  in  all  the  shews 
of  idolatry  and  false  grandeur  they 
could,  Ezek.  xxiii.  40.  Jer.  iv.  30. 

PALACE,  (I.)  A  royal  dwelling 
or  mansion-house,  fit  for  kings  or 
princes  to  dwell  in,  Isa.  xxxix.  7. 
(2.)  The  temple  of  God  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  17.  It  was 
extremely  magnificent  and  grand; 
and  there  the  Lord  as  King  of  Israel 
dwelt,  in  the  symbols  of  his  presence. 
(3.)  The  high-priest's  house.  Matt, 
xxvi.  58.  (4.)  The  church  of  God, 
Psal.  xlviii.  13.  (5.)  Heaven  is  the 
palace  of  God ;  how  glorious  its 
structure!  how  rich  its  furniture! 
and  there  the  Lord,  angels,  and  re- 
deemed men,  will  for  ever  reside, 
Psal.  xlv.  15. 

PALE.  Jacob's  face  waxing  pale, 
imports  the  shame,  contempt,  and 
ruin,  of  his  posterity,  Isa.  xxix.  22. 
The  paleness  of  John's  visionary- 
horse,  may  denote  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  men,  by  pestilence,  famine, 
and  other  calamities,  between  A.  D. 
235  and  286,  which,  it  is  thought, 
was  the  fruit  of  spiritual  deadness  of 
ministers  and  others  in  the  church. 
PALESTINE.  SeePHiLisTiA. 
The  PALM-TREE  is  found  in  a 
variety  of  the  warm  countries  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  south  of 
Asia,  &c.  Many  palms  grew  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan  ;  but  the  best  were 
those  about  Jericho  and  Engedi, 
which  last  is  for  that  reason  called 
Hazazon-tamor,  the  cutting  of  ths 
palm-tree.  Palms  grow  very  tall  and 
upright;  and  their  leaves  retain  their 
greenness  through  the  whole  year. 
Tiie  more  they  bask  in  the  sun,  their 
growth  is  the  better ;  nor  is  it  any- 
worse  of  burdens  being  hung  on 
them.  They  produce  little  fruit  till 
they  be  about  thirty  years  old  ;  after 
which,  while  their  juice  continues, 
the  older  they  become,  they  are  the 
more  fruitful,  and  will  bear  three  or. 
four  hundred  pounds  of  dates  every 
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year  ;  but  It  Is  said  the  female  bears 
no  fruit,  except  it  be  planted  along 
with  the  male.  This  tree  produces 
dates,  a  most  sweet  and  luscious  kind 
of  fruit.  They  also  extract  from  it 
a  kind  of  wine,  which  is  perhaps 
what  the  scripture  calls  shichar,  or 
strong  drink.  It  likewise  yields  a 
kind  of  honey.  As  its  sap  is  chiefly 
in  the  top,  when  they  intend  to  ex- 
tract a  liquor  from  it,  they  cut  off 
the  top,  where  there  is  alway  a  tuft 
of  spiring  leaves  about  four  feet  long, 
and  scoop  the  trunk  into  the  shape  of 
a  bason.  Here  the  sap  ascending, 
lodges  itself,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  English  pints  a-day  for  the  first 
week  or  fortnight ;  after  which,  it 
gradually  decreases ;  and  in  six 
weeks,  or  two  months,  the  whole 
juice  will  be  extracted.  As  pahn- 
trees  were  accounted  symbols  of  vic- 
tory, branches  of  palm  were  carried 
before  conquerors  in  their  triumphs  : 
and,  in  allusion  hereto,  the  saints  are 
said  to  have  palms  in  their  hands,  to 
denote  their  victory  over  sin,  Satan, 
the  world,  &c.  Rev.  vli.  9.  To  mark 
their  heavenly  and  upright  disposi- 
tion, their  fellowship  with  Christ, 
their  spiritual  comeliness,  and  fruit- 
fulness  in  good  works,  and  (heir  vic- 
tory over  all  enemies,  they  are  com- 
pared to  palm-trees,  Psal.  xcii.  12. 
Song  vll.  7.  To  represent  them  In 
their  connection  with  angels  and  mi- 
nisters, there  were  figures  of  palm- 
trees  and  cherubims  alternately  min- 
gled in  Ezeklel's  visionary  temple, 
-Ezek.  xl.  ]  6.  Idols  were  upright  as 
the  palm-tree;  they  could  make  no 
motion,  but  merely  stand  like  so 
many  erect  logs  of  wood,  Jer.  x.  5. 

PALSY,  a  loss  or  diminution  of 
sense  or  motion,  or  of  both,  in  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all 
the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is 
the  most  suddenly  fatal.  It  is  more 
or  less  dangerous  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  is  af- 
fected. A  palsy  of  the  heart,  or 
lungs,  or  any  part  necessary  to  life, 
is  mortal.  When  it  affects  the  sto- 
mach, the  intestines,  or  the  blad- 
der, it  is  highly  dangerous.     If  the 


face  be  affected,  the  case  is  bad,  as 
it  Is  shews  that  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  the  brain.  When  the 
part  affected  feels  cold.  Is  Insensible, 
or  wastes  away,  or  when  the  judg- 
ment and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
Is  but  little  hope  of  a  cure;  unless  in 
answer  to  prayer  the  Lord  be  pleas- 
ed to  effect  one,  such  as  was  effect- 
ed by  Christ  er  his  apostles.  Matt, 
vlii.  6.   Acts  ix.  33. 

PAMPHYLIA,  a  nation  made  up 
of  different  people  or  tribes,  a  province 
of  Lesser  Asia,  having  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  south,  Lycia  on  the 
west,  Pisldi  on  the  north,  and  Cilicia 
on  the  east.  Attalla  and  Perga  were 
the  principal  cities  of  it.  A  number 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  place 
heard  Peter's  sermon  at  Pentecost, 
and  perhaps  first  carried  the  gospel 
thither.  Paul  and  Barnabas  after- 
ward preached  the  gospel  here,  since 
which,  Christianity  has  never  been 
wholly  extinct,  though  since  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Saracens,  it  has  made 
but  a  poor  appearance.  Acts  il.  10. 
Tiie  country  Is  at  present  under  the 
Turks,  and  is  of  little  or  no  Impor- 
tance. 

PANT,  to  gasp  for  breath,  as  one 
dying  or  over-burdened.  It  is  ex- 
pressive of  killing  grief,  Isa.  xxi.  4. 
Psal.xxxviil.  10.  or  eager  desire,  ib. 
xlii.  1.  and  cxix.  131.  Amosli.  7. 

PAN  NAG.  WHiether  this  sig- 
nifies Phenicia,  or  a  place  near 
Minnith,  or  whether  it  signifies  oil 
or  balsa?n,  I  really  know  not;  but 
either  in  Pannng,  or  In  fine  wheat  of 
Pannag,  the  Jews  traded  with  the 
Tyrians,  Ezek.  xxvii.  17. 

PAPER-REEDS,  a  kind  of  bul- 
rushes  that  grow  In  Egypt,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  Isa.  xix.  7.  Of 
these  the  Egyptians  made  baskets, 
shoes,  clothes,  and  small  boats  for 
sailing  on  the  Nile,  Exod.  ii.  3.  Isa. 
xviii.  2.  To  make  paper  of  this  bul- 
rush, they  peeled  off  the  different 
skins  or  films  of  it,  one  after  ano- 
ther ;  these  they  stretched  on  a  ta- 
ble, to  the  intended  length  or  breadth 
of  the  paper,  and  overlaid  them  with 
a  kind  of  thin  paste,  or  the  ihuddy 
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water  of  the  Nile  a  little  warmed  : 
above  which  they  spread  a  cross  lay- 
er of  other  films  or  leaves,  and  then 
dried  it  in  the  sun.  The  films  near- 
est the  heart  of  the  plant,  made  the 
finest  paper*  For  about  570  years 
back,  paper  of  linen  rags  hath  been 
in  use,  and  now  also  from  straw. 

PAPHOS,  ivhich  boih,  or  ivhich  is 
•very  hot.  There  were  two  cities  of 
this  name,  about  7  miles  distant  the 
one  from  the  other,  on  the  west  end 
of  tlie  isle  of  Cyprus;  in  both  of 
which,  Venus  the  goddess  of  lust  had 
a  temple.  The  old  Paphos  was  built 
by  Agapenor,  soon  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  At  Paphos,  Paul 
preached  the  gospel,  converted  Ser- 
gius,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
island,  and  struck  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer blind.  Acts  xiii.  16.  The  ido- 
latry of  Venus  continued  about  4G0 
years  after.  Nevertheless,  We  find 
here  a  Christian  church  about  the 
same  time;  and  Paphos  still  conti- 
nues a  seat  of  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Greek  church. 

PARABLE,  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  truth.     It  was  anciently 
common  for  the  men  of  wisdom,  to 
utter  their  sentiments  In  parables ; 
but  it  was  reckoned  very  inconsis^ 
tent  {oxfooh  to  utter  parables,  Prov. 
xxvi.  7.     By  a  parable  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king,  Jotham  shewed  the 
Shechemites  their  folly  in  choosing 
his  bastard  brother  Abiraelech.     By 
a  kind  of  parables  or  riddles,  Samson 
entertained  his   companions  during 
Ills  marriage-feast,  Judg.  ix.  andxiv. 
By  a  parable,  Nathan  introduced  his 
reproof  of  David  for  liis  adultery  and 
murder,  and  the  widow  of  Tekoah 
persuaded  him  to  recal  Absalom,  2 
Sam.  xii.  and  xiv.     Not  only  did  the 
prophets    often    u'^e    parabolic    lan- 
guage, representing  idolaters  and  a- 
dulterers,  &c.  but  sometimes  added 
parabolic   actions :  as   when    Isaiah 
walked  almost  naked   and  barefoot 
for  three  years;   Jeremiah   hid   his 
girdle  by  the  Euphrates;  Ezekiel  lay 
before  his  iron  pan,   shaved  and  di- 
vided his  hair,  carried  out  his  house- 
hold stuff,   &c.  Isa.  XX,    ^QV,  xiii.  | 
No.  57.  Vol.  IL 


Ezek.  iv.  V.  and  xil.     A  number  of 
their  visions  were  also  a  kind  of  pa- 
rables ;    as    Jeremiah's   boiling-pot, 
baskets  of  figs,  &c.  Jer.  i.  and  xxivl 
In  our  Saviour's  time,  the  maimer  of 
instruction    by  parables    was  quite 
common.  He  carried  It  to  the  height 
of  excellency  and  usefulness.  As  pa- 
rables very  often  represent  truth,  as  if 
by  a  kind  of  short   history;   so   In 
them,  especially  those  of  our  Savi- 
our, there  may  be  often  an  allusion 
to  real  facts^  which   adds  no  small 
decorum  to  the  parable.     His  para- 
ble of  the  travels  of  the  unclean  spi- 
rit, and  of  the  sower,  the  tares,  the 
growth  of  corn,    the  mustard-seed> 
the   leaven,    the  hid  treasure,    the 
pearl,  the  net,  the  two  debtors,  the 
Samaritan,  the  rich  fool,  the  servants 
waiting  for  their  Lord,   the  barren 
fig-tree,  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  the  prodigal  son,  the  dis- 
honest steward,  LazarUs  and  the  rich 
man>  the  unjust  judge,  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  the  two  servants  that 
were    debtors,    the    labourers,    the 
pounds,  the  two  sons,  the  vineyard 
let  out  to  husbandmen,  the  marriage 
feast,  the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  the 
sheep   and   goats,  are  drawn   from 
obvious  and  common  things;  and  yet 
how   exalted    the    instruction    they 
convey  ! — To   understand  parables. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  ( 1 .)  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  representation  of 
natural  things  in  a  parable  should  be 
strictly  matter  of  fact,  because  the 
design  is  not  to  inform  concerning 
these,    but  concerning  some    more 
momentous  truth :  nor  is    it  neces- 
sary that  all  the  actions  in  a  parable 
be   strictly  just,    2  Sam,  xiv.   Luke 
xvi,  1 — S.     (2.)  We  must  chiefly  at- 
tend to  the  scope  of  the  parable, 
which  is   to  be  gathered  from   the 
inspired   explication   thereof;   from 
the  introduction  to  it,  or  the  conclu- 
sion of  it.     (3.)  Hence   it  follows, 
that    v/e    are    not   to    expect    that 
e\ery  circumstance  in    the  parable 
should  be  answered  by  something  in 
the  explication  ;  for,  several  circum- 
stances may  be  added  for  the  sake  of 
decorum,  or  jRisre  allu3i9n  to  that 
2K 
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Vlience  the  figure  of  the  parable  is 
taken.  (4.)  Yet  a  parable  may  in- 
fcrm  us  ot  several  truths,  besides  tlie 
scope  of  it. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  Avhether 
our  Saviour's  parables  were  intend- 
ed to  render  his  doctrine  clear  to  the 
A'ulgar,  or  to  conceal  them  from  their 
ejes  ;  because  it  is  said  in  Luke  viii. 
1 0.  '  That  seeing  they  might  not  see, 

*  and  hearing  tliey  might  not  under- 

*  stand.*  Yet  the  former  opinion  seems 
to  be  more  agreeable  to  reason  ;  not 
only  because  all  who  have  written 
upon  the  nature  of  a  parable,  do  a- 
gree,  that  it  is  a  plain,  simple  way  of 
speaking,  proportioned  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  meanest  capacity ; 
but  also,  because  our  Saviour  himself 
says,  INIatt.  xiii.   13.  *  He  spake  to 

*  them  in  parables,  because  they  see- 

*  ing,  see  not;  and  hearing,  hear 
'  not ;  neither  do  they  understand  :* 
That  is,  they  did  not  consider,  nor 
attend  to ;  and  consequently  did  not 
understand  what  he  had  said  to  them 
in  a  common  way  ;  and  therefore  he 
spake  to  them  in  parables ;  or  by 
comparisons,  borrowed  from  things 
xvhich  the  most  ignorant  did  under- 
stand, to  explain  something  which 
they  did  not :  and  though  some  of 
these  were  not  instantly  compre- 
hended by  the  apostles,  at  which  our 
Lord  expresses  some  surprize,  say- 
ing, '  Know  ve  not  (this  easy  and  fa- 
'  miliar)  parable?  how  then  will  ye 
•'know  all  parables?'  Mark  i v.  13. 
j-et  he  afterwards  explained  them ; 
ver.  34.  and  commanded,  that  'what 
'  he  told  them  in  darkness,  that  they 
'  should  'jpeak  in  the  light,  JMatt.  x. 
'27.  But  although  these  parables 
might  be  clear  to  most  men  of  those 
times ;  because  our  Saviour  in  them 
frequently  alluded  to  things  imme- 
diately  before  their  eyes ;  yet  these 
objects  being  removed  from  us,  every 
one  does  not  now  see  the  force  and 
beauty  of  them ;  or  perhaps  not 
clearly  understand  them,  without 
Some  little  assistance. 

P^IRADISE,  or  garden  of  E- 
X)EN.  Vain  minds  have  fancied  it 
almost  every  where.   Their  opinion, 


who  place  it  in  Syria,  near  the  l^eaf! 
of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  farther 
south ;  and  theirs  that  place  it  in  Ar- 
menia, whence  run  the  rivers  of  Eu- 
phrates and  Hiddekel,  which  run 
south,andofAraxes,  which  runs  east; 
hath  no  proof  on  its  side.  The  first 
of  these  hath  no  marks  of  the  Mosaic 
paradise  at  all;  no  four  rivers;  no 
river  parted  into  four  heads.  Nor 
indeed  is  that  in  Armenia  much  bet- 
ter founded ;  the  springs  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  and  Araxes,  are  too 
distant  to  be  said  to  proceed  out  of 
the  same  garden ;  and  the  Phasis, 
which  they  call  Pison,  has  its  head 
much  more  distant  in  the  mountain 
Caucasus.  We  suppose  that  para^ 
dise  stood  in  Eden  in  Chaldea,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Tigris,  or  Hiddekel, 
and  the  Euphrates,  or  a  little  below 
it.  Here  we  find  two  of  IVIoses's  ri- 
vers by  name;  and  below,  we  find 
the  stream  was  parted  into  two  large 
divisions,  the  eastern  orre  of  which 
may  have  been  the  Gihon,  and  the 
western  the  Pison.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  when  some  of 
these  rivers  are  said  to  compass  such 
lands,  the  word  may  be  rendered, 
runs  along,  i.  e.  along  the  side;  and, 
Hiddekel  went  not  to  the  east  of  As- 
syria, but  ran  from  Assyria  easi- 
'H'Cird,  or  runs  before  Assyria,  that  is 
between  Moses  and  Assyria,  Gen. 
ii.  n  — 14.  It  is  probable  the  Hea- 
thens derived  their  fancy  of  fortunate 
islands  and  Elysian  fields,  and  drew 
their  taste  for  gardens  of  perfumes, 
from  the  ancient  paradise.  Heaven 
is  called  a  paradise,  because  of  the 
complete  happiness,  manifold  de- 
lights, and  intimate  fellowship  with 
God,  that  are  there  enjoyed,  Luke 
xxiii.  44.  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  Kev.  ii.  7. 

PARAMOURS,  lewd  men.  The 
Heathen  nations  on  whom  the  Jews 
depended  for  relief,  instead  of  their 
God,  and  whose  idolatries  they  fol- 
lowed, are  called  their  jjaramours, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  20. 

PARAN,  or  El-paran,  beanfy. 
glory,  ornujncnt,  a  track  in  Arabia 
the  Stony,  between  the  south  of 
Caiiaan,  'aad  the  eastern  gulph  of 
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-^ic  Red  sea;  or  rather  it  extended, 
^'hen  taken  at  large,  as  far  as  Sinai, 
Dcut.  xxxiii.  2.    Heb.  iii.  3.      It  is 
sa'd,  that  part  of  it  next  to  Sinai  a- 
lK>unded   with   bushes;    but  on   the 
laain,  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  frightful 
desert.     It  is  said  the  houses  in  it 
were   generally   holes    dug   in    the 
earth  :   but  there   was  a  city  called 
Paran  in  it,  whence  Hadad  took  his 
guides  to  conduct  him  to  Egypt,   I 
Kings  xi.  18.     Dr.  Shaw  thinks,  its 
extent  from  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the 
ii-orth  to  Sinai,  was  about  1 10  miles  : 
but  it  seems  to  have  extended  to  the 
north-east  of  Kadesh,  as  David  con- 
cealed  himself  in  it  when  he  was 
near  Maon  and  South Carmel,  I  Sam. 
5^xv.  2.  and  perhaps  it  was  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  it  that  Che- 
derlaomer  ravaged,  before  he  attack- 
ed the  Sodomites,  Gen.  xiv,  6.     In 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  I  suppose  to 
the    south-west  of  Beersheba,    Ish- 
mael,  and   his  mother  Hagar,  took 
up    their   residence.    Gen.  xxi.  21. 
and  hence  the  Ishmaelites  dispersed 
themselves   into   the  regions   round 
about.     There  seems  to  have  been 
another  place  called  Paran  on   the 
east  of  Jordan,  Deut.  i,  1. 

PARCHED,  exceedingly  dried; 
so  parched  ground  is  what  is  burnt  iip 
with  exces.sive  drought,  Jer.  xvii.  6". 
Parched  corn  is  what  hath  been  roast- 
ed by  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  eaten, 
2  Sara.  xvii.  28 .  To  mhdhit parched 
places,  is  to  be  in  a  most  wretched 
and  destitute  condition,  Jer.  xvii.  6. 
The  Gentile  world,  and  unregencrate 
men,  are  likened  to  parched  ground; 
how  destitute  of  divine  truth,  and 
gracious  influences!  how  barren  of 
good  works!  how  scorched  with  the 
power  of  temptation,  with  corrupt 
inclinations  and  custonas,  and  with 
divine  judgments  !  Jer.  xxxv.  7. 

PARCHMENT,  skins  of  sheep, 
calves,  and  goats,  dre"5sed  for  the 
writer;  so  called  from  the Pergamena; 
fnemhrana;,  or  skins  prepared  at  Per- 
gamum  in  Mysia,  the  kings  of  which 
brought  them  into  use;  because  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  the  papyrus  or 


common  paper.     The  art  of  dres"-- 
ing   skins    might   be    improved   a,t, 
Pergamum,  the  thing  being  known 
and  long   in  use  before  the  Attali, 
kings  of  Pergamum.     Diodorus  Si- 
culus  relates,  that  the  Persians  for- 
merly wrote    the.ir    registers    upori 
skins;  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats  made  use  of 
by  the  ancient  lonians  to  write  upon; 
and  the  rolls  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
phets were  probably  vellum  or  parch- 
ment.    What  w^ere  the  contents  of 
the  parchments  mentioned  2Tim.iv, 
13.  must  be  matter  of  endless  dis- 
pute, because  not  possible  to  be  at 
this  day  determined.     See  Paper. 
PARDON.     See  Forgive. 
PARENTS.     See  Father. 
PARLOUR,  a  room  in  houses  on. 
the    first  floor,   elegantly   furnished 
for  reception  or  entertainment.  Pro- 
bably that  in  which  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  was  sitting  when  Ehud  went 
to  him,  was  a  cool  airy  room,  a  little 
remote  from  his  palace,  suited  to  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  over  which  was, 
a  chamber  for  him  to  cover  his  fteij^ 
or  retire  to  rest,  Judg.  iii.  20. 

PARl^,  (1.)  A  piece,  Ruth  If. 
".  (2.)  A  share.  Josh.  xix.  9.  (3.) 
Duty,  business,  Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam. 
xxxiii.  20.  (4.)  Side,  party,  Mark 
ix.  40.  The  inward  or  hidden  part, 
is  the  soul,  Psal.  v,  9.  and  li.  6'. 
God  smote  the  Philistines  in  the 
hinder  parts,  and  put  them  to  n  per-- 
petual  reproach,  when  he  plagued 
them  with  the  emeiods,  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
66.  A  third  or  fourth  part,  is  often  . 
used  to  signify  a  great  deal,  a  great 
many,  Ezek.  v.  2,  12.  Zech.  xiii.  S^, 
9.  Rev.  vi.  8.  iii.  7  to  12.  andix.  18. 
To  PART,  (I.)  To  separate,  go 
asunder,  2  Kings  ii.  11.  (2.)  To  di- 
vide. Gen.  ii.  10.  (3.)  To  determine 
a  controversy,  giving  each  his  share, 
Prov.  xviii'.  8. 

PARTAKE,  to  receive  a  share. 
The  saints  z.xe.  partakers  of  Christ,  and 
heavenly  calling:  by  receiving  Jesus 
Christ  into  our  heart,  we  possess  him^ 
his  blessings,  and  influences,  as  our 
own,  and  are  called  to  the  heavenly 
glorv,  Heb.  iii,  I,  14.  and  vi.  4. 
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They  are  partakers  of  God's  promise 
and  benefit;  they  have  an  interest  in 
all  the  promises,  and  shall,  if  faithful, 
receive  every  blessing  therein  con- 
tained, Epb.  iii.  6.  1  Tim.  vi,  2. 
They  are  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  of  Christ's  holiness,  when 
through  union  to  Christ,  and  fellow- 
ship with  him,  their  nature  is  con- 
formed to  God  in  Christ,  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
They  partakp  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
and  of  the  afRictions  of  the  gospel, 
when  they  are  persecuted  for  adhe- 
rence to  the  truths  and  ways  of 
Christ,  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  2  Cor.  i.  7. 
2  Tim.  j.  8.  They  partake  of  the 
grace  of  Paul  and  other  ministers, 
■when  they  receive  spiritual  edifica- 
tion from  their  ministry,  Phil.  i.  7. 
They  arej5a?'^«A:ersof  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  the  witness  and  fruit  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  are  strengthened  by  his  might 
in  their  inner  man,  Heb.  vj.  4.  Eph. 
lii.  16.  We  are  partakers  in  other 
mens'  sins,  by  contriving,  consenting, 
inclining  to,  rejoicing  in,  assisting  to 
commit,  sharing  the  profits  or  plea- 
sures of,  their  sin;  by  an  evil  exam- 
ple, or  offensive  use  of  things  indif- 
ferent; by  provoking  or  tempting 
to,  or  not  doing  all  we  can  to  hinder, 
their  sin  ;  by  comnianding,  exciting, 
or  hiring  men  to  sin;  by  defending, 
extenuating,  or  commending,  their 
sin ;  by  neglecting  to  reprove  for, 
and  promote  the  proper  punishment 
of,  sin;  and  by  not  mourning  over 
and  praying  against  sin,  Kev.  xviii. 
4.  Eph.  V.  II. 

PARTHIA,  had  Media  on  the 
west,  Hyrcania  on  the  north.  Aria 
or  Ariana  on  the  east,  and  the  desert 
of  Carmania,  now  Kerman,  on  the 
south.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
Parthiaiis  were  chiefly  the  ofi'spring 
of  those  Gauls  that  broke  into  Asia, 
and  part  of  whom  peopled  Gjalatia ; 
but  Qthers,  perhaps  on  grounds  e- 
qually  strong,  suppose  them  to  have 
been'of  a  Persian  original.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  about -4.  M.  37,54,  Arsaces, 
a  noble  Parthian,  revolted  from  An- 
tiochus  Theos  of  Syria,  and  erected  a 
kingdom  for  himself.  This,  in  pro- 
cess of  tinie,  became  very  powerful. 


and  a  terror  to  the  Romans  them-' 
selves.  It  sometimes  extended  from 
the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  nay,  from 
the  Hellespont,  to  beyond  the  river 
Indus  in  Asia,  together  with  Egypt 
and  Lybia  in  Africa.  About  A.  D. 
232,  this  monarchy,  at  least  the  fa- 
mily of  Ar^aces,  was  ruined  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  the  Persian.  About  A.  D. 
640,  Parthia  was  over- run  by  the 
Saracens.  The  ancient  Parthia,  is 
now  the  Persian  Irak,  and  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  is 
about  600  miles  in  length,  and  450 
broad.  The  country  is  somewhat 
hilly,  but  the  air  is  fine,  a. id  here  we 
find  Ispahan  the  capital,  with  Ca- 
shan,  Hamdan,  and  other  cilies  of 
note.  Probably  some  of  those  Jews 
of  Parthia,  who  were  present  at  Pe- 
ter's sermon,  carried  thither  the  first 
hints  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  for 
many  ages,  there  have  been  small 
remains  of  Christianity  here,  except 
amongst  the  Armenians,  who  settled 
in  it  for  the  sake  of  trade.  Acts  ii.  9. 
PARTIAL,  shewing  an  unjust  re- 
gard or  disregard  to  some  persons  or 
things,  on  account  of  some  carnal 
motives,  Mai,  ii.  9.  1  Tim.  v.  21. 

PARTICULARLY,  one  by  one. 
Paul  could  not  in  an  epistle  enlarge 
pnrticularlj/,  in  explaining  the  sig- 
nification of  every  particular  utensil 
of  ihe  temple,  Heb.  ix.  5. 

PARTITION,  a  wall  or  hanging 
thatdividesbetween  two  apartments, 
1  Kings  vi.  21. 

PARTRIDGE,  a  bird  well  known 
to  our  sportsmen.  Their  flesh  is  very 
good  to  eat,  their  flight  is  low,  and 
of  a  small  compass;  but  they  run 
well  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched.  The  grey  brown  par- 
tridges, with  a  naked  scarlet  mark 
behind  their  eyes,  are  the  most  com- 
mon; but  the  red-legged  ones  are 
the  largest.  In  the  Alps,  there  are 
white  partridges,  with  hairy  feet. 
It  is  said,  female  partridges  have 
such  inclination  to  hatch,  that  if  their 
own  eggs  be  taken  away,  they  will 
steal  some  of  their  neighbour's  ;  and 
that  the  young  hatched  from  these 
eggs  forsake  their  hatcher,  and  ibU 
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low  the  call  of  their  true  dam.  Par- 
tridges are  said  to  be  contentious; 
and  by  pursuing  the  fowler's  tame 
partridge,  they  will  run  into  his  net. 
Bochart,  and  some  others,  think  the 
KORE  is  not  the  partridge,  but  the 
woodcock  or  snipe,  1  Sam,  xxvi. 
20.  As  the  partridge  sittetk  on  eggs, 
and  hatcheth  them  not,  {they  being 
broken  or  carried  away;)  so  is  the 
covetous  fool,  who,  after  he  has  ta- 
ken every  method  to  amass  wealth, 
has  it  taken  from  him,  amidst  his  de- 
light therein,  Jer,  xvii.  11. 

PARVAIM,  either  Parbacia  in 
the  land  of  Havilah,  or  Ophir.  Per- 
haps Taprobane  is  the  same  as  Taph- 
parvan,  the  shore  of  Parvain,  Pro- 
van,  or  Parvaim.  From  Parvaim 
Solomon  had  the  gold  wherewith  he 
overlaid  the  inside  of  his  temple,  2 
Chron.  iii.  6. 

PASHUR.     See  Jeremiah. 

A  PASSAGE  of  a  river,  is  a  ford 
or  bridge,  Judg.  xii.  16.  In  a  coun- 
try, a jDassage  often  signifies  a  narrow 
way  between  mountains,  lakes,  &c. 
such  asthepflss/Ygc'sof  Michmash  and 
Abarim,  that  were  rendered  narrow 
by  the  hills  or  rocks  on  each  side,  1 
Sam.  xiii.  23.  Jer.  xxii.  20. 

PASSION,  (I.)  Suffering  and 
death.  Acts  i.  3.  (2.)  Weakness 
and  frailty,  being  liable  to  death,  like 
other  men.  Acts  xiv.  15.  Jam. 
V.   17. 

PASSOVER.  See  Feast.  In  the 
time  of  Joshua,  Samuel,  Hezekiah, 
and  Josiah,  and  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  it  was  kept  with  great  care. 
Josh.  V.  2  Chron.  xxx.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
Ezra  vi.  19.  Perhaps,  after  the 
blood  of  the  passover-lambs  came  to 
be  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  they  no 
more  sprinkled  it  on  their  doors.  It 
is  certain,  from  the  instance  of  our 
Saviour,  that  they  did  not  that  night 
confine  themselves  to  their  houses. 
He  no  doubt  kept  it  on  the  very  night 
on  which  the  other  Jews  observed 
it;  otherwise  his  adversaries,  who 
so  eagerly  sought  for  matter  of  accu- 
sation, would  have  fixed  on  this. 
Kor  was  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
(day  of  preparation  for  eating  the 


paschal  iamb,  but  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  is  also  called  the  passover.  As 
the  blood  of  ten  lambs,  or  more, 
might  be  in  one  bason,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  blood  of  10,000  or 
20,009  such  basons  of  blood  might  in 
one  afternoon  be  sprinkled  by  so 
many  priests.  The  Jews  still  observe 
a  kind  of  passover,  mingling  most  of 
the  ancient  rites  with  plenty  of  mo- 
dern inventions. 

PASTORS,  or  shepherds;  such 
as  watch  over  flocks  of  sheep,  &c. 
directing  them  to  their  riglit  pasture,' 
affoi-ding  them  water,  gathering 
them,  when  proper,  to  tlieir  fold, 
and  protecting  them  from  hurt.  It 
seems  that  their  flocks  often  followed 
them,  John  x.  1  to  27.  As  of  old, 
great  mens'  wealth  consisted  chiefly 
in  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  offic© 
of  feeding  them  was  accounted  very- 
honourable.  Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  nay  the  daugh- 
ters of  Laban  and  Jethro,  employed 
themselves  therein.  Why  shepherds 
were  held  as  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,  we  have  already 
hinted. 

Christ  is  called  a  Shepherd:  with 
what  tender  care  did  he  lead,  pro- 
vide for,  protect,  and  govern,  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  desert,  and  in  Ca- 
naan !  With  what  tender  care  he  ga-. 
thers,  governs,  protects,  heals,  and 
provides  for  the  welfare  ol  his  church 
and  people!  Gen.  xlix.  21.  Psal. 
Ixxx.  1.  and  xxiii.  I.  Isa.  xl.  11. 
Christ  is  God's  Shepherd,  because  his 
Father  hath  given  him  to  suffer  death 
for  men,  and  appointed  him  to  call 
and  feed  them,  Zech.  xiii.  7.  He  is 
called  the  One  Shepherd,  because  he 
alone  owns  ihe  sheep ;  and  can,  itx 
every  respect,  answer  and  supply  all 
their  wants,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  John 
X.  16.  He  is  called  the  Great  a-nd 
Chief  Shepherd ;  he  is  infinitely  great 
in  himself;  he  is  highly  exalted  as 
our  Mediator ;  he  has  the  supreme 
management  of  the  church  in  his 
hand  ;  and  ministers  and  magistrates 
are  but  instruments  subject  to  him, 
Heb.  xiii.  20.  1  fct.  v.  4.     He  is 
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the  Goed  Shepherd;  In  infinite  kind- 
ness he  redeemed  his  sheep,  by  the 
price  of  his  blood ;  kindly  he  sym- 
pathises with  them,  and  ^ives  them 
bis  own  flesh  and  blood  for  their 
provision:  and  nothing  good  will  he 
with-hold  from  them,  John  x.  1 4-. 
He  is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
sotds ;  it  is  mens'  souls  he  leads,  re- 
Stores,  and  satiates ;  and  their  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  interests  are  the 
great  objects  of  his  care,  1  Pet.  ii. 
'45.  PsaL  xxiii.  2,  3.  Jer.  xxxi.  27. 
-—Ministers  are  shepherds;  it  is  their 
vyork  to  gather,  lead,  watch  over, 
feed  with  sound  doctrine,  and  every 
w'ay  endeavour  to  promote  the  spi- 
ritual life,  safety,  growth,  health, 
and  comfort,  of  their  people,  Jer. 
xvii.  6.  Eph.  iv.  11.1  Pet.  v.  1  to  4. 
The  pastoral  or  ministerial  office  and 
work  is  described  in  scripture  as 
inexpressibly  important  and  solemn. 
It  is  at  the  infinite  hazard  of  men,  if 
tliey  rush  into  it  without  being  rege- 
nerated in  the  whole  man  alter  the 
image  of  God  ;  unless  old  things  be 
passed  away,  and  all  things  become 
new; — without  having  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelling  in  their  heart,  to  shew 
them  the  things  of  Christ,  and  en- 
able them  to  know,  win,  and  rejoice, 
in  him,  and  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh  ; — to  make  them  expe- 
rimentally know  and  believe  what 
they  declare  to  others; — and  to 
render  them  apt  to  teach;  capable  to 
unfold  and  apply  the  mysteries  of 
the  gospel  in  a  plain  and  affecting 
manner,  Gal.  i.  15,  16.  2 Cor.  v.  17. 
Jolin  xiv.  16,  17,26.  and  xv.  96, 
27.  andxvi.  13,  14,  15.  and  xx.  22. 
Phil.  ill.  3,  7— U.  iCor.  ii.  10—16. 
2  Cor.  iv.  14.  1  John  i.  3.  They 
must  have  a  real  call  and  mission 
from  Jesus  Christ  to  their  work. 
Otherwise  they  cannot  expect  to 
have  any  true  success  therein,  Jer. 
xxiii.  21,  22,  32.  Isa.  vi.  8,  9.  and 
xlix.  1,  2.  Jer.  i.  Ezek.  ii.  iii.  xxxiii. 
Matt.  X.  Luke  x.  John  x.  Acts  i. 
and  xxvi.  17,  18.  Rom.  x.  15.  Heb. 
V.  4.  Their  ends  ought  to  be  single 
aod  disinterested,  not  seeking  great 


things  to  themselves ;  coveting  no 
mail's  silver,  gold,  or  apparel,  but 
seeking  to  gain  men  to  Christ,  and 
salvation  through  him  ; — not  looking 
or  aiming  at  their  own  ease,  profit, 
or  honour,  but  at  the  things  of  Christ 
and  his  people;  not  seeking  glory  of 
men,  but  the  honour  of  Christ  and  hisj 
Father  in  the  eternal  salvation  of 
souls,  Jer.  xlv.  5.  1  Sam.  xii.  3. 
Acts  XX.  23.  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  16.  2 
Cor.  vii,  2.  and  xi.  9.  and  xii.  13> 
14.  Phil.  ii.  21.  2  Cor.  vi.  4—10.- 
1  Thess.  ii.  4  to  9.  John  vii.  IS.  As 
ambassadors  for  Christ, — as  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  and  manifold  grace 
of  God,  it  is  required  of  them  to  be 
faithful ; — to  serve  the  Lord  with 
their  spirit,  and  vyith  much  humility 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son ;  to  testify 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faitli 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  keepw 
ing  back  no  part  of  the  counsel  of 
God, — no  profitable  instruction,  re- 
proof, encouragements—and  not  mov- 
ed with  any  reproach,  persecution, 
hunger,  or  nakedness,  but  ready  not 
only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  for  the 
name  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  finish  their 
course  with  joy  : — They  must  labour 
with  much  fear  and  trembling,,  de- 
termined to  know,  to  glory  in,  and 
make  known  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified  ; — preaching  the 
gospel,  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  as  men-pleasers,  b\ifc 
with  great  plainness,  of  speech,  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with- 
power; — speaking  the  things  freely 
given  them  by  God,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth,— comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual,  as  having  the  mind  of 
Christ; — always  triumphing  in  him, 
and  making  manifest  the  savour  of 
his  knowledge  in  every  place,  that 
they  may  be  to  God  a  sweet  savour 
of  Christ  in  them  that  are  saved,  and 
in  them  that  perish  ; — as  of  sincerity, 
as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God  speak- 
ing in  Christ,  and  through  the  mercy 
of  God  not  iainting,  but  renouncing 
the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty; — • 
not  lAalking  in  ciafliness,  nor  hand- 
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ling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but 
ftiajufesting  the  truth  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God ; — not 
preaching  themselves,  but  Christ  Je- 
sus the  Lord,  and  themselves  servants 
to  the  church,  for  his  sake, — always 
bearing  about  his  dying,  that  his  life 
may  be  manifested  in  them.-— Know- 
ing the  terror  of  the  Lord,  and  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  account  that 
themselves  and  hearers  shall  give  to 
him  in  the  day  of  judgment,  awed 
with  his  authority,  and  constrained 
by  his  love,  they  must  per'^uade  men, 
making  themselves  manifest  to  God 
and  to  their  conscience  ;  must  change 
their  voice,  and  turn  themselves 
every  way,  and  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
Christ ; — jealous  over  them  with  a 
godly  jealousy,  in  order  to  espouse 
them  to  him  as  chaste  virgins; — tra- 
vailing in  birth,  till  he  be  formed  in 
their  hearts,  they  must  take  heed  to 
their  ministry,  which  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  Lord,  that  they  may 
fulfil  it; — gi^'ii^g  themselves  wholly 
to  reading,  exhortation,  and  doctrine ; 
— taking  heed  to  themselves,  and  to 
what  they  preach,  that  tliey  may 
save  themselves  and  their  hearers; — 
watching  for  their  souls,  as  enpect- 
ing  to  give  an  account  of  them  ; — 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth, 
and  giving  every  man  his  portion  in 
due  season ; — faithfully  warning  eve- 
ry man,  and  teaching  every  man, 
and  labouring  to  present  every  man 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus ; — and  war- 
ring not  after  the  flesh,  nor  vviih 
carnal  vvapons,  but  with  such  as  are 
mighty  through  God,  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strong  holds,  and  cast- 
ing down  imaginations,  as  subduing 
every  thought  and  afieclion  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  Having  him  for 
the  end  of  their  conversation,  and 
holdingfast  the  form  of  sound  w^ords ; 
in  faith  in,,  and  love  to,  him,  they 
must  go  forth  without  the  camp 
bearing  his  reproach,  and  be  expos- 
ed as  spectacles  of  sufferings  to  an- 
gels and  men ;  must  feed  the  flock 
of  God  purchased  with  his  blood, 
over   which  the  HcIy   Giioat   hath 


made  them  overseers;— preaching^ 
sound  doctrine  in  faith  and  verily; 
— preaching  the  word  in  season,  and 
out  of  season  ; — reproving,  rebuking, 
and  exhorting,  with  all  long  suffer- 
ing and  doctrine; — taking  the  over- 
sight of  their  people,  not  by  con- 
straint, but  willingly,  not  for  filthy- 
lucre,  worldly  gain,  but  of  a  ready 
mind  ;  and  not  entangling  them- 
selves with  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  as  examples  to  the 
flock; — exercised  imto  godliness, 
kindly  aflectioned,  disinterested,  ho- 
ly, just,  and  unblameable  ; — prudent 
examples  of  the  believers  in  conver- 
sation, in  cliarity,  in  faith,  in  purity; 
— fleeing  youthful  lusts,  and  follow- 
ing after  righteousness,  peace,  faith, 
charity ; — not  striving,  but  being 
gentle  unto  all  men  ; — in  meekness 
instructing  them  that  oppose  them- 
selves;— avoiding  foolish  and  un- 
learned questions; — fleeing  from  per- 
verse disputings,  and  worldly  mind- 
edness,  as  most  dangerous  snares; 
and  following  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness ; — fighting  the  good  light  of 
faith,  and  laying  hold  on  eternal  life; 
— keeping  their  trust  of  gospel-truth 
and  office,  and  without  partiality, 
&c.  or  precipitancy,  committing  the 
same  to  faithful  men,  who  may  be 
able  to  teach  others: — and  in  fine,  to 
try  and  confute  false  teachers,  rebuke 
before  all  such  as  sin  openly, — re- 
store such  as  have  been  overtaken  in 
a  fault,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  — 
and,  Iiaving  compassion  on  them,  ta 
pull  them  out  of  the  fire,  hating  the 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesh,  and  ne- 
ver conniving  at,  or  partaking  with, 
any  in  their  sins.  Alas!  how  few  of 
the  clerical  order  are  answerable  to 
this  scriptural  description  of  their 
character  and  work  !  Ezek.  ii.  7.  and 
iii.  9,  17  to  21,  and  xxxiii.  7  to  9. 
Lsa.  Iviii.  l.Jer.  i.  17,  18.  and  xv.  19, 
20.  Mic.  iii.  8.  Mai.  ii.  6,  7.  Matt. 
X.  16  to  39.  and  xix.  28,  29.  and 
XX.  25  to  28.  and  xxiii.  3  to  12. 
and  xxiv.  42  to  51.  and  xxviii.  18 
Uo  20.  Acts  xviii,  and  xx*  18  to  3,3; 
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and  xxlv.  16,  and  xxvi.  16  to  23. 

1  Cor.  ii.  to  IV,  V.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 

2  Cor.  ii.  to  vi.  x.  to  xiii.  Rom.  i. 
9,  16.  and  ix.  12.  and  x.  I.  and  xii. 
XV.  Gal.  i.  8  to  16.  and  iv.  19. 
Eph.  iii.  7,  8,  9.  and  iv.  11  to  15. 
Col  iv.  7,  17.  iTiiess.  ii.  iii.  1  Tim. 
iii.  to  vi.  2  Tim.  ii.  iii.  iv.  Tit,  i.  to 
iii.  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17.  Pet.  iv.  10, 
,11.  and  v.  1  to  4.  Rev.  ii.  iii.  and 
xi.  3  to  7.  and  xiv.  6  to  11. 
Political  rulers  in  the  state,  and  cap- 
tains in  the  army,  are  colled  pastors, 
or  shepherds;  their  office  requires 
them  to  gather,  lead,  protect,  and 
provide,  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects ^and  armies,  wliich  are  their 
flocks;  but  how  often  do  they  act  the 
contrary!  Isa.  xliv.  28.  and  Ixiii.  14. 
Jer.  xii.  10.  and  xxv.  34.  Nah.  iii. 
18.  Jer.  xxiii.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  Jo- 
seph, through  much  opposition  from 
his  brethren  and  others,  who,  like 
archers,  shot  at  him,  came  by  the 
peculiar  providence  of  God,  to  be 
the  shepherd  and  stone,  the  feeder 
and  supporter,  of  Isruel,  Jacob  and 
his  family.  Herein  Joseph  was  a 
type  of  Christ :  he  was  shot  at,  and 
hated,  but  borne  up  under  his  suffer- 
ings, and  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  be  the  shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel ; 
And,  also  of  the  church  in  general, 
hell  shoots  its  arrows  against  her, 
but  heaven  protects  and  strengthens 
iier.  Gen.  xlix.  24.  The  Chaldean 
princes,  and  their  armies,  were  the 
shepherds  and  Jlocks  that  ruined  Ju- 
dah,  Jer.  vi.  3,  and  xii.  10.  Calmet 
thinks,  the  seven  shepherds,  and  eight 
principal  men,  raised  up  to  waste  the 
iand  of  Assyria  and  Nimrod,  to  be 
Darius  and  Hystaspis,  and  his  fel- 
lows, who  cut  olTtiie  Magi  from  the 
Persian  throne  :  but  we  rather  un- 
derstand them  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, and  other  apostles  of  Christ  un- 
d^r  the  New  Testament,  by  whom 
God  marvellously  brought  down  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  in  the  world,  Mic. 
V,  5,  6.  God^s  cutting  off  three  shep- 
herds in  one  month,  may  denote  his 
Irequenily  displacing  from  their  sta- 
tion- the  Jewish  rulers  of  church  and 
»ta,te,  for  a  considerable  time  before 


the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Zech.  xi.  8.  The  foolish,  or  idle  shep" 
herd,  set  over  the  Jews,  may  denote 
a  sluggish,  negligent,  covetous,  riot- 
ous, oppressive,  and  cruel,  govern- 
ment, Zech.  xi.  13>  16,  17. 

PASTURE,  a  place  for  feeding  o-f 
flocks,  1  Chron.  iv.  40.  Job  xxxix. 
8.  When  men  are  likened  to  flocks, 
or  herds,  their  country,  or  what  they 
enjoy  in  it,  is  called  their  ;;fl5/«re,  Hos. 
xiii.  6.  When  saints  are  likened  to 
flocks,  the  ordinances,  and  word  of 
God,  and  the  blessings  thereby  con- 
veyed, are  their  good,  green,  fresh, 
and  flourishing,  pasture,  Psal.  Ixxiv. 
1.  and  xxiii.  2.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  14. 

PATE,  the  crown  of  the  head, 
Psal.  vii.  16. 

PATARA,  bringing  death,  a  sea- 
port of  Lycia.  Here  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Apollo,  where  oracles,  e- 
qual  in  repute  to  those  of  Delphos, 
were  given  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Paul  touched  here  in  his  way 
from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem:  but 
we  hear  nothing  of  Christianity  set.* 
tied  till  the  4th  century,  and  it  con- 
tinued till  the  9th,  when  the  Sara- 
cens wasted  the  country.  Acts  xxi.  1 . , 

PATH.     See  Way. 

PATHROS,  a  mouthful  of  dew,  a 
city  or  canton  of  Egypt.  Some  will 
have  it  to  be  the  Phaturis  of  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny.  Wells  makes  it  a  city  in 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  west  oF  the 
Nile.  Some  will  have  it  the  Thebais 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  no  doubt  had 
its  name  from  Pathrusim,  the  5th  son 
of  Mizraim,  who  built  or  peopled  it. 
Gen.  X.  14.  When  I  consider  that 
the  Jews  under  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah  fled  thither  from  Judea,  and 
that  the  desolation  of  Egypt  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  Cambyses  began 
withPathros,  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15.  Ezek. 
xxix.  14.  and  xxx.  14.  lam  strong- 
ly inclined  to  think  it  was  some- 
where about  the  north-east  of  Egypt. 
From  Pathros,  God  will  recal  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land ;  and  has, 
or  will,  gather  many  to  the  gospel- 
church,  Isa.  xi.  11. 

PATIENCE,  or  Long-suffer- 
ing,    Qadi^'s  patience,  is  his  bearing 
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long  with  offenders,  without  punish- 
ing them,  Rom.  ii.  4.  Matt,  xviii. 
26,  29.  The  patience  of  the  saints, 
is  that  grace  whe(reby  they  meekly 
endure  injuries,  and,  with  a  continu- 
ed calmness  of  temper,  and  submis- 
sion of  spirit  to  the  will  of  God,  bear 
afflictions,  and  humbly  wait  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  promises, 
Rom.  V.  3.  and  vlii.  25.  It  is  call- 
ed the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
he  exemplified  it,  and  bestows  it : 
it  is  exercised  in  the  way  of  waiting, 
and  honouring  him,  and  in  a  patient 
waiting  for  his  coming  in  the  power 
of  his  Spirit,  and  to  judge  the  world, 
2  Thess.  iii.  4.  Rev.  i.  9.  and  the 
ivord  of  his  patience,  are  those  truths 
which  are  opposed,  and  we  are  call- 
ed to  maintain  and  suffer  for.  Rev. 
iii.  10.  Herein  is  the  patience  and 
faith  of  the  saints:  in  enduring  Anti- 
christian  persecution,  and  waiting 
for  the  revenging  judgments  of  God, 
will  their  patience  and  faith  be  ex- 
ceedingly exercised  and  tried.  Rev. 
xiii.  10. 

PATMOS,  mortal,  an  island  of  the 
Egean  Sea,  not  far  from  Melitus, 
and  about  40  miles  westward  of 
Ephesus.  It  is  about  25  or  30  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  of  a  barren 
soil,  and  is  now  called  Patmo,  Pat- 
niol,  or  Palmosa.  Hither  John  the 
apostle  was  banished,  and  here  he 
had  his  revelations.  Rev.  i.  9.  and 
here  you  are  still  shewed  his  cell, 
and  a  number  of  other  superstitious 
fooleries.  During  the  Cretlan  or 
C'andian  war,  above  an  hundred  years 
ago,  the  most  of  the  Venetian  fieet 
wintered  in  the  harbours  of  this 
island.  At  present  it  is  inhabited 
only  by  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church,  subject  to  the  Turks.  The 
males  are  reckoned  about  300,  but 
the  females  are  much  more  numer- 
ous. 

PATRIARCH,  a  head  of  a  family, 
one  of  the  principal  fathers  of  man- 
kind, particularly  of  the  Jews  :  so 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  his  sons,  and 
David,  are  called,  Heb.  vii.  4.  Acts 
\ii.  8,  9.  and  ii.  29, 

PATRIMONY,  the  goods  or  in- 
No.  28,  V91-.  II. 


herifance  left  by  a  father  to  his  child, 
Deut.  xviii.  8. 

PATTERN,  (1.)  An  example,  or 
model,  Exod.  xxv.  9.  Tit.  ii.  7.  (2.) 
A  type,  Heb.  ix.  23. 

PAVEMENT,  the  floor  of  a  court 
or  street,  laid  with  polished  and  pre- 
cious stones,  2  Kings  xvl.  17.  2 
Chron.  vii.  3.  The  pavement  of  the 
courts  in  Ezekiel's  visionary  temple, 
some  think  may  denote  the  gospel- 
truths  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  saints'  holy  and  beautiful  gospel- 
walk,  Ezek.  xl.  17,  18.  and  xlii.  3. 
See  Gabbatha, 

PAVILION,  a  tent,  chiefly  one 
for  a  king,  general,  or  prince,  1  Kings 
XX.  12.  Jer.  xliii.  10.  God  made 
darkness  his  pavilion;  he  displayed 
his  peculiar  presence  in  the  cloudy 
pillar  that  directed  the  Hebrews  :  he 
often  effectuates  his  greatest  works 
by  dark  and  mysterious  providences, 
Psal.  xviii.  1 1.  God  hides  his  peo- 
ple in  his  pavilion ;  in  intimate  fel- 
lowship with  him,  they  are  most  safe^ 
as  prisoners  are  in  the  conquering 
general's  tent ;  and  by  his  provi-^ 
dence  he  safely,  but  mysteriously, 
protects  them,  Psal.  xxvii.  5.  and 
xxxi.  20. 

PAUL,  a  ivorker ;  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  both  his  pa* 
rents  were  Hebrews.  He  was  born 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicla,  and  so  was  by 
birth  a  free  citizen  of  Rome.  He 
was  at  first  called  Saul,  and  ne- 
ver Paid,  till  the  conversion  of  Ser- 
gius  Paulus.  Perhaps  Saul  was  his 
Hebrew  name,  and  Paul  his  Romaa 
one,  which  he  used  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  or  perhaps  Sergius  honoured 
him  with  his  sirname.  His  parents 
sent  him  early  to  Jerusalem,  to  study 
the  Jewish  law  under  the  direction  of 
Gamaliel,  the  most  famed  doctor  of 
that  age.  He  made  great  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  lived  a  very  blameless 
life.  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, and  was,  beyond  many,  a 
strict  observer  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
He  thought  it  his  duty,  by  every 
way  he  could  devise,  to  affront  the 
name,  and  oppose  the  religion  and 
followers,  of  Je:;!s ;  he  was  zealous 
CL 
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even  to  madness  against  them.  When 
Stephen  was  mUrdered  by  the  mob, 
he  was  a  hearty  consenter,  and  took 
^are  of  their  clothes  who  stoned  him 
to  death.  He  was  most  active  in  the 
persecution  that  followed.  He  en- 
tered' the  houses  of  the  Christians, 
and  hauled  them  to  prison,  both  men 
and  women.  He  entered  the  syna- 
gogues where  the  Christians  at  any 
time  were,  and  caused  them  to  be 
beaten  with  rods ;  and  compelled 
trhem  to  blaspheme  our  Saviour,  as 
the  condition  of  their  escape.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  could 
do  them  at  Jerusalem,  he  obtained 
credentials  from  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews, 
to  the  principal  persons  of  Damas- 
cus, with  power  to  bring  to  Jerusa- 
lem such  believing  Jews  as  had  fled, 
thither,  that  they  might  be  punished. 
He  went  off,  breathing  and  threaten- 
ing nothing  less  than  cruelty  and 
death  against  ihem.  When  he  and 
his  attendants  had  almost  finish- 
ed their  journey  to  Damascus,  they 
were  all  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by 
a  surprising  light  from  heaven.  Ter- 
rified almost  out  of  their  wits,  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  gtound. 
Saul  alone  heard  our  Saviour's  voice, 
which  in  a  majestic  manner  said  to 
him,  Sa7d,  Soul,  why  persecutest  ihou 
mc  ?  Saul  trembling,  asked  him.  Who 
art  thou,  Lord?  He  replied,  that 
he  was  Jesus,  whom  he  had  perse- 
cuted ;  and  added,  that  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  strive  against  his  pow- 
er. In  the  utmost  consternation, 
Saul  asked  him,  what  he  would  have 
him  to  do  ?  Jesus  bid  him  rise  and 
stand  on  his  feet ;  for  he  had  chosen 
him  to  be  a  noted  minister  and  apos- 
tle, to  preach  his  doctrines  among 
the  Gentiles,  for  their  conversion 
and  salvation.  He  bid  him  go  to 
Damascus,  and  there  he  should  be 
farther  informed  of  his  will.  As 
Saul  was  struck  blind,  his  compani- 
ons had  to  lead  him  by  the  way. 
He  had  formerly  accounted  himself 
0|ie  of  the  best  of  men,  and  a  certain 
heir  of  eternal  life  ;  now  the  law  of 
God,  applied  to  his  conscience,  con- 


{ vincedhim  that  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed transgressor,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  condemned  to  endless 
ruin.  After  he  had  lodged  three 
jdays  in  the  house  of  one  Judas, 
i  without  either  sight  or  food,  Ana- 
nias, a  Christian  preacher,  was  di- 
rected by  God  to  go  ask  for  him,  and, 
by  laying  on  of  hands,  recovered  him 
to  his  sight.  Saul  had  no  sooner  reco- 
vered his  sight,  than  he  made  a  so- 
lemn profession  of  his  faith,  w^as  bap- 
tized, and  afterward  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Phil.  iii.  5-8.  Gal.  i.  .31 
-^16.  Acts  viii.  1.  and  ix.  1—19. 
xxii.  1  to  16.  and  xxvi.  9  to  18.  and 
Rom.  vii.  8  to  13.  After  eating, 
and  recovering  his  strength,  he,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  poverty,  re- 
proach, or  persecution,  might  await 
him,  began  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Damascus,  and  many  were  convert- 
ed. Such  Jews  as  were  not,  were 
shocked,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think  or  say.  To  stifle  the  account 
of  his  conversion,  and  stop  his  use- 
fulness, they  resolved  to  murder  him ; 
obtained  the  governor's  leave  to  do 
so,  and  watched  the  gates  night  and 
day  to  effectuate  their  purpose,  and 
prevent  his  escape.  Informed  here- 
of, his  friends  let  him  down  in  a  bas- 
ket from  a  window  of  a  house  built 
on  the  wall  of  a  city.  After  he  had 
preached  some  time  in  Arabia,  south 
of  Damascus,  he  returned  to  that 
city.  In  the  third  year  of  his  con- 
version, he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
see  Peter,  who  had  begun  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  It  was  not 
till  Barnabas  related  the  manner  and 
consequences  of  his  conversion,  that 
the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  admitted 
him  into  their  society  :  he  saw  none 
of  the  apostles  at  that  time,  but  Peter 
and  James  the  Less,  the  rest,  it 
seems,  being  in  the  country  preach- 
ing the  gospel ;  nor  did  he  receive 
any  instruction  from  them.  At  Je- 
rusalem he  preached  the  Christian 
doctrine  with  such  evidence  and 
zeal,  as  the  Jews  could  not  resist, 
but  resolved  to  kill  him.  As  he  was 
praying  in  the  temple,  he  fell  into  a 
trance,  wherein  he  was  caught  up 
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into  the  third  heaven,  and  heard 
things  improper  to  be  mentioned  on 
earth.  The  Lord  warned  him  to 
leave  Jerusalem,  as  the  Jews  had 
laid  snares  for  his  life,  and  go  preach 
among  the  Gentiles.  Attended  with 
some  Christian  brethren,  he  went 
down  to  Cesarea,  and  there  shipped 
off  for  Tarsus,  Acts  ix.  1 9  to  3 1 .  and 
xxii.  17  to  21.  2  Cor.  xi.  31  to  33. 
and  xii.  Gal.  i.  15  to  21. 
After  he  had  preached  about  Cilicia 
near  five  years,  Barnabas  brought 
him  south  to  AnLioch  in  Syria,  where 
the  converts  to  Christianity  exceed- 
ingly increased.  After  he  had  preach- 
ed here  about  a  whole  year,  iie  and 
Barnabas  carried  up  the  collection 
for  the  poor  saints  to  Jerusalem. 
They  had  not  long  returned  to  An- 
tioch,  when  Simeon  called  Niger, 
■iLucius,  Manaen,  and  other  preacii- 
ers,  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent 
them  off  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other 
places,  recommending  them  to  the 
Lord  by  solemn  fasting  and  prayer. 
They  went  to  Cyprus,  and  there 
preached  every  where  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues.  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  island,  and 
many  others,  were  converted  to 
Christ ; — and  Bar-jesus  the  magician, 
who  withstood  them,  was  struck 
blind.  From  Cyprus  they  came  to 
Perga  in  Paraphilia,  where  John 
Mark  hearing  of  their  intended  pro- 
gress to  the  northward,  left  them, 
and  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  went  into  Pisidia. 
Here,  as  they  on  the  Sabbath  were 
in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  the  ruler  of 
it  desired  them  to  give  a  word  of 
exhortation  after  the  reading  of  the 
law,  la  a  long  oration,  Paul  rehears- 
ed the  marvellous  providences  of 
God  towards  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
evinced,  that  Jesus  was  the  true 
Messiah,  whom  the  prophets-  and 
Baptist  had  foretold ;  and  called  them 
to  believe  on  his  name.  He  was 
heard  with  great  attention,  and  in- 
treated  to  discourse  the  next  Sab- 
bath on  the  same  subject.  When 
the  day  came,  almost  all  the  people 
of  the  city,  assembled  to  hear  hira. 


Offended  at  this  concourse  of  the 
Gentiles,  many  of  the  Jews  outrage- 
ously contradicted  and  blaspliemei 
what  was  spoken.  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas told  them,  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  gospel  should  be  first  preach- 
ed to  them  ;  but  since  they  had  re- 
jected it,  they  would  now  preach  it 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  Gentiles  were 
extremely  glad  to  hear  this;  and 
multitudes  believed.  But  as  the 
Jews  stirred  up  some  honourable  de- 
votees of  the  heathenish  party,  and 
raised  a  persecution  against  them, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  driven  out, 
and  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  as 
a  testimony  against  them.  Acts  xiii. 
They  catiie  to  Iconium,  and  preach- 
ed in  the  synagogues.  Many  mira- 
cles were  wrought,  and  multitudes 
were  turned  to  the  Lord ;  but  the 
Jews  stirred  up  the  Heathens  against 
them.  Being  in  danger  of  stoning, 
they  retired  to  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
cities  of  Lycaonia.  Having  at  Lystra 
healed  a  man  with  a  word,  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  the  people 
took  them  for  gods  in  the  likeness  of 
men  ;  Barnabas  for  Jupiter,  and  Paul 
for  Mercury.  The  priest  of  Jupiter 
brought  oxen  adorned  with  garlands, 
for  a  sacrifice  to  them.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  thrust  themselves  among 
the  mob  ;  and  told  them,  they  were 
but  men  like  themselves,  and  begged 
them  to  turn  from  these  vanities,  to 
serve  the  only  true  God.  With  no 
small  difficulty  they  got  the  sacrifice 
stopped.  Soon  after,  some  Jews  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  of  Iconium, 
came  here,  and  stirred  up  the  people 
against  the  apostles.  Paul  was  stoned 
and  dragged  out  of  the  city,  appa- 
rently dead;  but  as  the  Christians 
gathered  about  him,  and  no  doubt 
prayed  over  him,  he  recovered ;  and 
having  lodged  that  night  in  the  city, 
set  off  next  morning  for  Derbe.  Af- 
ter preaching  there  some  time,  they 
returned  to  Iconium  and  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.  In  all  these  places,  they, 
with  pfayer  and  fasting,  and  laying 
on  of  hands,  ordained  such  to  be 
presbyters  or  elders  as  had  been 
,  ehesen  io  that  office  by  the-  church. 
•    2L2 
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After  preaching  some  time  la  Perga 
and   Attalia,    cities   of  Pamphylia, 
they  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  rehearsed  what  God  had 
wrought    by    their    ineans. — After 
they  had  continued  here  a  consider- 
able time,  the  churches  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  were  exceedingly  pestered 
with  false  teachers,  who,  pretending 
a  commission  from  the  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,  taught,  that  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  were  necessary  to 
salvation.     After  much  disputing,  it 
wg,s  resolved  to  refer  this  matter  to 
a  general  d.ecision  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem.     Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  sent  commissioners  from 
Antioch.     After    the    apogtles  ajid 
jelders  h^d  met  together,  with  the 
deputies  from  Syria  and  Cilicia,  Paul 
and   Barnabas  rehearsed   to    them, 
and  to  the  private  Christians  present, 
what  things  the  Lord  had  done  by 
their  means.     The  cause  wg.s  then 
reasoned  on,  and  judged  in.     It  was 
determined,   that  the  Gentile  con- 
verts were  under  no  moral  obligation 
to  observe  the  ceremonial  law;  but 
were  required  to  abstaip  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  meats 
offered  to  idols,  as  well  as  from  for- 
nication.    Paul,  Barnabas,  Bjirsabas, 
and  Silas,  were  sent  to  Antioch,  and 
the  churches  adjacent,  with  the  letter 
and  deed  of  the  council.  The  churches 
were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
decree,  as  at  once  it  secured  to  the 
Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  bore  with 
the  weakness  of  the  Jeyvish  converts. 
When  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem,  he 
both  publicly  and  privately  declared 
what  doctrines  he  had  taught.    Is^ei- 
Iher  Peter,    nor  James,  nor  John, 
nor  any  other  apostle,  found  the  least 
fault   therewith,    but    cordially    ac- 
iknowledged  him  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  aiyd  desired  him  to  make 
collections  for  the  poor,  as -he  him- 
self was  inclined  to  do^  Acts  xiv.  apd 
XV.  Gal.  ii.  I  — 10. 
When  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  cpn- 
tiniied  some  tjme  at  Anf-ioch  oj  Sy- 
ria^ Peter  came  thither  ;  at  the  first 
Ije  pheerfully  ale  with  the  believing 


Gentiles;  but  when  some  Jewish  con- 
verts soon  followed  him,  he  forbore 
eating  with  the  Gentiles,  and  Bar- 
nabas was  like  to  have  been  drawn 
by  him  into  the  same  course.     Paul 
sharply  rebuked  Peter  for  this  dissi^ 
mulation,  as  a  thing  quite  contrary 
to  Christian  liberty,  and  contrary  to 
the  late  decision  of  their  council  at 
Jerusalem.     Paul  thereafter  propos- 
ed to  Barnabas,  that  they  should  vi- 
sit the  churches  theyhad  planted.  Bar^ 
nabas  readily  agreed ;  but  as  he  insist- 
ed  on  having  Mark  his  cousin  with 
them,  and  Paul  as  warmly  insisted  on 
the  contrary,  they  parted,  and  Bar- 
nabas and  Mark   went  to   Cyprus, 
while  Paul  and  Silas  took  their  rout 
northward  through  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
They  came  to   Derbe  and   Lystra. 
Here  Paul  found  Timothy;  and  in., 
tending  to  take  him  for  his  comp^. 
nion,  he  caused  him  to  be  circumcis- 
ed, in  order  to  render  him  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  Jews.     They  tra- 
velled through  Lycaonia,   Phrygia, 
and   Galstia ;    but   the   Holy  Ghost 
prohibited  them  to  preach  in  pro- 
consular Asia.     They  went  to  My- 
sia,  and  came  to  Troas.     Here  ati 
angel,  in  the  dress  of  a  man  of  Ma- 
cedonia, appeared  in  a  vision  to  Paul, 
and  desired  him  to  come  and  help 
their  country,  preaching  the  gospel 
to  them.     They  took  ship  at  Troas, 
sailed  to  the  isle  of  Sanpthracia,  and 
thence  to  Neapolis.     They  soon   af- 
ter   travelled    thence    to    Philippi. 
Here  they  resorted  to  the  river-side, 
where  was  a  place  of  Jewish  devo- 
tion.    Lydia,  and  her  family,  and 
many  others,   were  turned    to  the 
Lord.     As    they   went   from  their 
lodging  iri   the  house  of  Lydia,  a 
majd,  possessed  of  a  spirit  pf  divina- 
tion,   followed  them  several  days, 
crying  out,  that  they  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
shewed  to  men  the  way  of  salvation. 
Detesting  an  attestation  which  tend- 
ed to  render  them  suspected  as  di- 
viners, Paul,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
ordered  the  evil  spirit  to  leave  her. 
Enraged  hereat,   lier  masters,  who 
had  ijiade  much  gain  by  h^r  spoth^ 
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saying,  carried  Paul  and  Silas  before 
the  magistrates,  as  introducers  of  a 
new  religion.  They  were  whipped 
■with  rods,  and  committed  to  prison. 
As,  about  midnight,  Paul  and  Silas 
sung  praises  to  God,  an  earthquake 
shook  the  prison  :  all  the  doors  burst 
open,  and  the  chains  of  the  prisoners 
fell  oft' them.  Awakened  with  the 
noise,  the  jailor,  seeing  the  doors 
open,  supposed  the  prisoners  had 
been  fled,  and  was  just  going  to 
murder  himself,  to  prevent  what  he 
apprehended  would  be  worse.  Paul, 
with  an  outcry,  begged  him  to  do 
himself  no  hurt,  as  all  the  prisoners 
w^ere  in  their  places.  Having  got 
a  light,  he  sprang  in  trembling,  and 
asked  Paul  and  Silas  concerning  the 
way  of  salvation  to  his  soul.  Paul 
having  informed  him  of  the  Christian 
principles,  and  that  the  sole  way  of 
salvation  was  by  believing  in  Jesus 
as  the  only  Saviour,  he  and  his  whole 
family  were  baptized.  He  brought 
water,  and  washed  the  wounds  of 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  gave  them  some 
food.  On  the  morrow,  the  magis- 
trates, by  their  Serjeants  or  messen- 
gers, ordered  him  to  give  Paul  and 
Silas  their  liberty.  Paul  returned 
answer,  that  since  the  magistrates 
had  beaten  and  imprisoned  Roman 
citizens  uncondemned,  it  was  proper 
they  should  come  and  dismiss  them 
themselves.  On  hearing  of  their  be- 
ing citizens  of  Rome,  the  magistrates 
were  not  a  little  affrighted,  and  came 
and  begged  their  pardon,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  from  the  prison,  desir- 
ed them  to  leave  the  place;  which 
they  did,  after  they  had  comforted 
the  disciples  in  the  house  of  Lydia, 
Acts  xvi. 

Having  passed  southward  through 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  cities  of 
Macedonia,  they  came  to  Thessalo- 
nica  the  capital.  Here  Paul  preach- 
ed three  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  sy- 
nagogue, and  many  believed;  but 
the  Jews  raising  a  mob,  beset  the 
liouse  of  Jason,  v/here  Paul  lodged; 
but  as  neither  Paul  nor  his  brethren 
were  found  there,  they  dragged  Ja- 
son before  the  magistrates,  and  ac- 


cused him  as  a  harbourer  of  rebels 
against  the  emperor,  and  preachers 
of  one  King  Jesus.  After  Jason  had 
found  security  for  his  loyalty,  he  was 
dismissed.  That  very  night  the 
Christians  conducted  Paul  and  Silas 
out  of  the  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  wealth  of  Thessalonica,  Paul  was 
here  in  considerable  straits  for  his 
daily  bread.  He  and  Silas  went  next 
to  Berea,  where  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles heard  the  gospel  with  great  rea- 
diness of  mind,  and  carefully  com- 
pared what  they  heard  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets;  and  not  a  few 
persons  of  note  believed.  It  was  not 
long  when  the  malicious  Je^vs  of 
Thessalonica  came  and  raised  the 
mob  against  them.  Paul  was  oblir- 
ed  to  withdraw ;  but  Silas  and  Ti- 
mothy abode  behind,  to  Instruct  the 
new  converts.  Paul's  guides  brought 
him  to  Athens,  whence  he  sent  back 
word  to  his  two  companions  to  fol- 
low him.  The  excessive  idolatry  and 
vanity  of  this  place,  so  famed  for 
wisdom,  was  extremely  grievous  to 
Paul.  He  preached  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues ;  and,  on  various  occa- 
sions, he  disputed  with  the  Epicurean 
and  Stoic  philosophers.  After  no 
small  derision,  they  accused  him  to 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  an  in- 
troducer of  a  new  religion.  Multi- 
tudes of  vain  persons  attended  his 
trial.  In  his  defence,  he  observed, 
that  among  their  too  numerous  su- 
perstitions, he  had  observed  an  altar 
to  the  unknoivn  God;  and  that  this 
unknoxvn  God,  whom  they  ignorantly 
worshipped,  was  the  Jesus  whom  he 
preached  to  them.  He  hinted,  how 
absurd  it  was  for  men  that  believed 
themselves  the  offspring  or  children 
of  God,  to  imagine  that  the  Deity- 
resembled  silver,  gold,  or  any  pic- 
tures or  statues  made  by  men;  and 
that  God  had  appointed  a  day  for 
judging  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  had  raised  from  tlie  dead. 
He  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  re- 
surrection, when  some  mocked,  and 
others  said,  they  would  hear  him  af- 
terwards of  that  matter.  Dionysius, 
however,  one  of  the  judges,  and  Da- 
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snarls,  perhaps  his  wife,  and  some 
others,  believed.  Timothy  having 
come  up  to  him,  and  informed  him 
of  the  suffering  state  of  the  Ciiris- 
tians  of  Thessalonica,  he  sent  him 
back  to  comfort  them.  Acts  xvii.  1 
Thess.  ii.  Leaving  Athens,  Paul 
preached  at  Corinth  with  considera- 
ble success.  That  he  might  shew 
how  averse  he  was  to  occasion  the 
least  insinuation  of  his  seeking 
wealth,  he  lodged  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  and  wrought  at  their  busi- 
ness of  tent-making,  which  it  seems 
he  had  learned  in  his  youth.  Every 
day,  or  at  least  every  Sabbath,  he 
preached  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
Numbers  were  converted,  particu- 
larly Stephanas  and  his  family,  with 
Crispus  and  Gaius.  He  had  not  been 
long  here,  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
came  up,  and  informed  him  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Christians  at 
Thessalonica.  Hereon  he  wrote  them 
his  first  epistle.  As  some  took  oc- 
casion from  it  to  disturb  their  minds, 
as  if  the  day  of  judgment  were  at 
hand,  he  soon  after  wrote  them  the 
second,  to  correct  their  mistakes. — 
Assisted  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  he 
went  on  with  his  work  at  Corinth. 
The  Jews  opposed  him  with  rage 
and  blasphemy :  he  shook  his  lap  at 
them,  and  told  them,  that  their  blood 
was  on  their  own  head,  and  that 
jiovv  he  would  turn  to  the  Gentiles. 
He  removed  his  lodging  to  the  house 
of  one  Justus,  a  person  of  some  note ; 
p.nd  being  encouraged  by  a  vision, 
shewing  that  the  Lord  would  support 
»nd  mightily  succeed  him  in  his 
work,  he  continued  here  about  18 
■months.  The  Jews  prosecuted  him 
before  Gallic  the  deputy,  as  an  ene- 
iny  to  the  Roman  governor;  but  the 
deputy  was  too  wise  to  give  them 
any  encouragement.  Nay  Sosthenes, 
the  ruler  of  their  synagogue,  was 
.  beaten  by  the  mob,  before  the  tribunal. 
At  last,  Paul  set  out  for  Jerusalem, 
intending  to  be  there  against  Pente- 
cost, when  there  would  be  a  multi- 
tude assembled;  but  before  he  took 
ship  at  Cenchrea,  a  sea-port  belong- 
ing^ to  Corinth,,  he  cut  his  hair,  and 


having  finished  his  Nazaritic  vow, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  attended  him  to 
Ephesus,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cesa- 
rea,  and  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xviii.  1  Cor.  xvi. 
Returning  northward,  he  visited  the 
churches  of  Syria,  Galatia,  Phrygia, 
and  other  places  of  Asia,  confirming 
the  disciples.  Arriving  at  Ephesus, 
he  found  some  who  had  been  initi- 
ated into  the  Christian  faitli  by  A- 
pollos,  and  baptized  with  the  bap- 
tism of  John.  These,  to  the  num- 
ber of  1 2,  he  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  the  gospel ;  and  by  laying  on  of 
his  hands,  conferred  on  them  the 
miraculous  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  of 
speaking  with  tongues.  For  three 
months,  Paul  preached  to  the  Jews 
in  their  synagogues ;  but  finding 
them  obstinate,  he  separated  from 
them,  and  taught  daily  in  the  school 
of  one  Tyrannus,  a  Gentile.  Many 
miracles  were  wrought :  when  the 
linen  that  had  touched  his  body  was 
applied  to  the  distressed,  their  mala- 
dies were  cured,  and  the  devils  dis- 
lodged. Multitudes  too,  who  had 
used  divination  and  other  black  arts, 
believed  the  gospel,  and  burnt  their 
magical  books.  During  the  three 
years  Paul  preached  at  Ephesus,  he 
was  either  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  theatre,  or  had  to  do  with  men 
as  outrageous  as  wild  beasts,  when 
Demetrius  the  silversmith  raised  the 
mob  against  him.  Some  time  before 
he  left  Ephesus,  he  was  informed  of 
the  sad  disorders  of  the  church  of 
Corinth,  by  them  of  the  family  of 
Chloe,  and  perhaps  more  fully  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achai« 
cus,  who  it  seerns  brought  bim  some 
supply.  He  wrote  them  bis  first  e- 
pistle,  and  therein  sends  tbeui  the 
salutation  of  the  Christians  in  Asia. 
Calmet  thinks  it  was  from  hence  too 
that  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians.  He  had  sent  Timotheus  to 
Greece;  but  it  seems  he  was  return- 
ed, and  vsas  left  at  Ephesus  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  that  church.  Paul, 
meanwhile,  went  ofi'lor  Greece.  His 
Dot  meeting   with  Tiliis  at  Tioas, 
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whom  he  expected  from  Corinth, 
gave  him  great  uneasiness ;  but  at 
last  he  found  him  in  Macedonia,  and 
was  by  him  informed  of  the  good  ef- 
fect of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. He  thereon  wrote  his  second 
letter  to  that  church,  for  their  com- 
tc)rt,  establishment,  and  further  di- 
rection ;  and  hinted  what  danger  he 
had  often  been  in,  from  Jews,  pre- 
tended Christians,  robbers,  or  the 
sea ;  and  what  hunger,  thirst,  na- 
kedness, cold,  fasting, and  watching, 
he  had  suffered  ;  how  five  times  the 
Jews  had  beaten  him,  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  their  law ;  twice  the  Hea- 
then magistrates  had  caused  him  to 
be  beaten  with  rods;  thrice  he  had 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  it  seems  had 
once,  for  a  whole  night  and  day, 
atruggled  with  the  waves  in  the  open 
sea.  About  this  time,  it  is  probable, 
he  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy. 
Perhaps  he  went  westward  from  Ma- 
cedonia, and  preached  the  gospel  in 
Iliyricum.  Returning  southward,  he 
visited  the  faithful  at  Corinth,  and 
wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Romans. — 
Having  received  the  collection  which 
those  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  had 
made  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Ju- 
dea,  he  took  his  rout  for  Jerusalem 
through  Macedonia,  whence,  either 
from  Philippi  or  Nicopolis,  he  seems 
to  have  written  his  epistle  to  Titus. 
Departing  from  Macedonia,  he  land- 
ed at  Troas  in  five  days.  There  So- 
pater  of  Berea,  Aristarchus  and  Se- 
Gundus  of  Thessalonica,  Timothy 
and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  with  Tychicus 
and  Tropbinius,  who  were  probably 
of  Ephesus,  waited  till  he  came  up. 
After  resting  a  whole  week,  he,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  dispensed  the  Lord's 
supper  to  the  Christians  there,  and 
preached  till  midnight.  One  Euty- 
chus,  who  sat  in  a  window,  did,  in  a 
manner  shamefully  common  in  our 
times,  and  without  the  half  of  his 
temptation,  fall  asleep  at  the  sermon, 
and  falling  from  the  third  story,  was 
taken  up  dead ;  but  Paul,  by  a  mira- 
cle, restored  him  to  life-  He  taught 
the  disciples  till  break  of  day,  and 
then  set  oiF  on  his  journey.     Paul's 


companions  took  ship;  but  he  travel- 
led a-foot  to  Assos,  and  embarked 
with  them  at  Mitylene.  Thence  he 
came  to  Miletus,  and  sending  for  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
warned  them  of  his  own  suffering  at 
Jerusalem,  and  of  their  danger  from 
false  teachers ;  and  having  exhorted 
them  to  patience  and  faithfulness,  he 
prayed  with  them,  and,  to  their  great 
grief,  took  his  last  farewel  of  them 
in  time,  Actsxix.  andxx.  ]  Cor.  xv. 
32.  and  xvi.  8,  9,  19.  2  Cor.' vii.  ,5,  6. 
and  xi.  23 — 28.  Rom.  xv.  19 — 26. 
— From  Miletus  Paul  sailed  to  Coos ; 
thence  to  Rhodes,  thence  to  Patara, 
and  thence  to  Tyre.  After  stopping 
here  a  week,  he  and  his  companioils 
proceeded  to  Ptolemais,  and  thence 
to  Cesarea.  Here  they  found  Philip 
the  deacon  and  evangelist.  Here  too 
Agabus  met  them,  and  binding  his 
hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle, 
signified,  that  Paul  should  be  bound 
by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul's 
friends  hereon  dissuaded  him  from 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  could  not 
prevail,  as  he  told  them  his  life  was 
not  dear  to  him,  if  he  might  but  fi- 
nish his  course  with  joy,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  suffer  imprisonment  and 
death  for  the  honour  of  Jesus.  When 
he  carae  to  Jerusalem,  the  Christians 
joyfully  welcomed  him  thither;  and 
the  elders  of  the  church  meeting  at 
the  house  of  James  the  apostle,  did, 
with  great  pleasure,  hear  him  report 
his  travels  and  success.  James  re- 
presented to  him,  that  as  many  of 
the  myriads  of  believers  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  believed  the  report,  that  he 
had  taught  the  Jews  among  the  Gen- 
tiles to  undervalue  circumcision  and 
other  ceremonies,  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  removal  of  the  offence  which 
they  had  conceived,  to  inform  them 
of  the  contrary ;  and  to  confirm  their 
belief  of  his  due  regard  to  the  cere- 
monies, it  would  be  fit  he  should  join 
himself  to  the  four  men  who  were 
to  offer  their  oblations  for  their  finish-  ■ 
ed  Nazariteship.  Paul,  perhaps  too 
complaisant  in  this  particular,  went 
up  to  the  temple,  and  signified  to 
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tile  priests,  that  he  and  these  Naza- 
rites  would  in  seven  days  be  ready 
•with  their  offerings.  He  had  scarcely 
appeared  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
with  his  offering,  when  some  Jews 
of  Lesser  Asia  cried  for  help  to  ap- 
prehend him,  as  one  who  had  every- 
where taught  the  abolishment  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  had  brought 
Greeks  into  the  temple  to  pollute  it. 
He  was  directly  seized,  and  the  gates 
of  the  sacred  court  w^ere  shut.  He 
had  been  beaten  to  death,  had  not 
Lysias  the  tribune  come  with  his 
Uoman  guard  to  rescue  him.  All 
along  to  the  castle  Antonia,  the 
enraged  mob  followed  him.  As  he 
entered  the  castle,  he  begged  the 
captain  to  hear  him  a  word.  Lysias 
asked  him,  if  he  could  speak  Greek  ? 
and  whether  he  was  the  Egyptian 
who  had  infested  the  country  with 
4,000  assassins  ?  Paul  replied,  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  born  in  the  famous  city 
of  Tarsus.  He  was  then  allowed  to 
speak  to  the  mob.  Upon  his  affec- 
tionately addressing  them  in  the  He- 
brew language,  they  listened  the 
more  quietly.  He  rehearsed  to  them 
his  former  rage  against  the  Chris- 
tians, his  manner  of  conversion,  and 
his  mission  to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  He  had  scarcely  mention- 
ed this  last,  when  the  Jews,  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner,  cried  out 
that  he  ought  not  to  live.  To  pre- 
vent a  general  insurrection,  Lysias 
ordered  Paul  into  the  castle,  and 
groundlesly  supposing  that  he  was 
certainly  guilty  of  some  horrible 
crime,  he  ordered  him  to  be  scourg- 
ed till  lie  confessed  it.  As  they 
bound  him  to  the  pillar  to  be  scourg- 
ed, Paul  asked  the  centurion,  if  it 
was  according  to  the  law  to  scourge 
a  citizen  of  Rome  without  hearing 
his  defence  ?  The  centurion  ran  to 
the  tribune,  and  begged  him  to  take 
heed,  as  Paul  was  a  freeman  of 
Rome.  Lysias  finding  he  had  been 
born  such,  gave  orders  to  loose  him. 
Kext  day  Lysias  called  a  council  of 
the  Jewish  priests  and  elders,  to 
have  Paul  deliberately  tried.  He 
had  scarcely  begun  his  speech^  af- 


firmmg,  that  he  had  always  studied 
to  live  blameless  before  God  and 
rpen,  when  Ananias  ordered  such  as 
stood  next  him  to  smite  him  on  the 
mouth.  Paul  directing  his  speech 
to  Ananias,  said,  God  would  smite 
him,  who  hypocritically  pretended  to 
judge  him  according  to  law,  and  yet 
ordered  him  to  be  smitten  contrary 
to  it.  Some  present  asked  him,  how 
he  durst  revile  God's  high-priest  ? 
Paul  replied,  that  he  did  not  know, 
at  least  did  not  recollect,  him  to  be 
high-priest.  Looking  around  on  the 
assembly,  and  observing,  by  their 
badges,  that  they  consisted  of  almost 
an  equal  number  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  he  cried  out,  that  he  was 
a  Pharisee,  and  was  called  in  question 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Hereon  the  Pharisees  took  his  part, 
and  fell  into  a  dissention  with  the 
Sadducees.  Lysias  fearing  that  he 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  between  the 
two  parties,  ordered  him  back  to  the 
castle.  That  very  night,  God  en- 
couraged Paul,  and  assured  him  that 
he  should  live,  and  bear  witness  of 
his  truths  also  at  Rome.  Next  day, 
above  40  of  the  Jews  bound  them- 
selves under  a  terrible  curse,  that 
they  should  neither  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul;  and  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity,  the  Jew- 
ish priests  and  rulers  agreed  to  desire 
Lysias  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
council,  to  be  further  examined.  In- 
formed of  this  plot  by  his  sister's  son, 
who  perhaps  was  no  Christian,  Paul 
procured  him  access  to  relate  the 
matter  to  Lysias ;  who  thereon,  next 
night,  sent  off  Paul  to  Felix,  the  go- 
vernor at  Ccsarea,  with  an  account 
of  his  case,  attended  with  a  strong 
guard.  Acts  xxi.  and  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
— Within  five  days  after,  Ananias 
the  high-priest,  and  others  of  the 
Jewish  rulers,  went  down  to  Cesarea 
to  carry  on  a  prosecution  against 
Paul.  TertuUus  their  orator,  after 
a  flattering  address  to  Felix,  one  of 
the  basest  of  men,  accused  Paul  as  a 
notorious  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  a  profaner  of  the  temple. 
When  Paul  had  liberty  to  speak,  he 
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refuted  the  charge,  and  defied  them 
to  prove  any  thing  against  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  professed  his  faith  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  wor- 
shipped God  in  the  Christian  manner, 
believing  every  thing  said  by  the  pro- 
phets. Felix  put  off  further  trial, 
till  Lysias  should  come  and  give  him 
more  full  information; — and  mean- 
while made  Paul's  imprisonment 
pretty  easy,  giving  him  full  liberty 
to  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends. 
Some  days  after,  Felix  and  Drusilla 
his  wife  sent  for  Paul.  He  discours- 
ed to  them  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment,  till  Felix,  who 
was  extremely  guilty  in  these  points, 
fell  a  trembling,  and  dismissed  him. 
As  Felix  expected  Paul's  friends 
"would  ransom  him,  he  often  sent  for 
him,  and  talked  with  him.  Having 
received  nothing  for  his  liberty,  Fe- 
lix, to  please  the  Jews  at  the  last, 
whom  he  had  so  often  offended  with 
bis  oppressive  methods,  left  Paul 
bound.  Scarely  had  Festus  entered 
on  his  government,  when  the  Jewish 
rulers  accused  Paul,  (who  had  now 
been  a  prisoner  two  years,)  to  him, 
and  intending  to  have  him  murdered 
by  the  way,  requested  that  he  would 
bring  him  up  to  Jerusalem  for  trial, 
Festus  ordered  them  to  come  to  Ce- 
sarea.  They  came,  but  could  prove 
nothing  which  the  Roman  law  made 
criminal.  To  gratify  them  as  far  as 
possible,  Festus  asked  Paul,  if  he 
would  £o  up  and  be  tried  at  Jerusa- 
lem ?  Convinced  of  the  murderous 
designs  of  the  Jews,  Paul,  to  prevent 
them,  appealed  to  Nero  the  empe- 
ror, who  as  yet  behaved  with  some 
moderation.  After  conferring  with 
his  council,  Festus  told  Paul,  that 
he  admitted  his  appeal,  and  would 
send  him  to  Rome.  Not  long  after, 
king  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice 
came  to  pay  Festus  a  visit.  Festus 
told  them  the  affair  of  Paul.  Agrip- 
pa desired  to  hear  him.  Paul  being 
required  to  speak  for  himself,  he, 
after  a  fine  address  to  Agrippa,  re- 
hearsed his  case,  his  conversion,  and 
call  to  the  ministry.  When  Festus, 
quite  ignorant  of  these  matters,  said 
No.  23,  Vol.  II. 


learning  had  rendered  him  mad  J" 
Paul,  with  the  most  genteel  address, 
told  him  he  was  not  mad,  but  spake 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
When  Agrippa  said  he  had  almost 
persuaded  him  to  be  aChristian,  Paul, 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  expressed 
his  wish  that  Agrippa,  and  all  pre- 
sent, were  such  as  himself,  except  as 
to  his  troubles.  Agrippa  gave  his 
opinion,  that  Paul  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty  had  he  not  appealed  to 
Caesar,  Acts  xxiv.  XXV.  xxxi.  Paul 
and  other  prisoners  were  shipped  off 
for  Rome,  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
under  the  care  of  Julius,  a  centurioa 
of  the  Augustan  band  of  soldiers. 
Julius  was  very  kind  to  Paul,  and  at 
Sidon  allowed  him  to  go  ashore  and 
visit  his  friends.  After  they  had 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  a 
contrary  wind  obliged  them  to  sail 
by  the  east  end  of  Cyprus.  When 
they  came  to  Myra,  a  sea-port  of 
Lycia,  they  were  put  into  a  ship  of 
Alexandria,  that  was  bound  for  Rome. 
As  the  Jewish  fast  of  expiation  wasr 
past,  and  the  winter  beginning,  the 
weather  began  to  be  stormy;  and  it 
was  with  no  small  difficulty  they  ar- 
rived at  the  fair  havens  on  the  east 
of  Crete.  Paul  advised  them  to  win- 
ter there;  but  others  insisted  they" 
should  go  to  Phenice,  on  the  west  of 
that  island,  where  they  would  have 
a  more  commodious  harbour.  Foe 
some  time  they  sailed  slowly,  but  safe- 
ly, along  the  south  side  of  Crete;  but 
at  last  a  terrible  storm  from  the  east 
drove  them  on  a  small  island  called 
Clauda.  To  prevent  their  being 
dashed  on  the  rock,  the  mariners 
lowered  their  sails,  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  sea.  After  three 
days,  they  cast  out  part  of  their  car- 
go. For  fourteen  days,  they  neither 
saw  sun,  moon,  nor  stars.  Paul,  by 
a  divine  influence,  assured  them,  that 
none  of  their  lives  should  be  lost,  but 
only  the  ship.  The  mariners  finding 
by  their  line,  that  the  water  w^as  not 
very  deep,  judged  they  drew  near  to 
some  land,  and  let  down  their  boat^ 
that  thev  might  escape  in  it.  Paul, 
directed^  by  God,  desired  the  centu- 
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fion  to  retairt  ihem,  as  the  passen- 
gers could. not  otherwise  be  preserv- 
ed. The  soldiers  cutoff  the  boat,  and 
let  her  drive  by  the  sea.     After  they 
Imd  ahnost  fasted  14  days,  Paul  beg- 
ged they  would  take  some  meat,  as 
they  might  assure,  themselves  they 
should  not   be  lost,  but  be  cast  on 
some   island.    Observing  land,    the 
mariners  attempted  to  thrust  the  ship 
into  a  creek.     She  struck  a-ground 
Hpon  a  neck  of  land,  and  was  broken 
to  pieces.     The  soldiers  advised  to 
kill,  the   prisoners,  that   they  might 
not  escape ;  but  Julius,  from  regard  to 
Paul,  would  not  consent  to  it.     All 
that  were  in  the  ship,  to  the  number 
of  276,   some  by   swimming,    and 
others  oa  planks  and  broken  boards, 
got  safe  to  land  on  the  isle  of  Malta. 
Here  the  Heathens  shewed  them  the 
utmost  kindness.     Here  a  viper  from 
among  a  bundle  of  sticks,  which  they 
had   gathered  to  warm  them  with, 
fe^tened  on  Paul's  hand.     The  Bar- 
barians seeing  it,  concluded  that  cer- 
t^nly  he  had  been  a  murderer,  and 
that  though  he  had  escaped  the  sea, 
yet  divine  vengeance  sufiered  him  not 
to  live;    but   when    they  saw    Paul 
shake  off  the  viper  into  the  hre,  and 
receive  no  harm  from  it,  they. chang- 
ed their  mind,  and  thought  him  a 
god.     Here  Paul  miraculously  heal- 
ed the  father  of  Publius  the  gover- 
nor, of  his  bloody  flux,  and  the  o- 
ther  diseased  people  that  were  in  the 
island.     At  the  end  of  three  months 
they  re-embarked,  and  arrived  first  at 
Syracuse,  in  the  south-east  of  Sicily, 
then  at  Rhegium,    on  the  south  of 
Italy.     They,  coasted  to  the  north- 
ward, till  they  came  toPuteoli,  where 
they  landed.     After  Paul  had  conti- 
Hued  here  seven  days  with  his  Chris- 
tian friends,  he  set  out  for  Rome. 
The  Christians  of  tiiat  city  met  him 
at  Appii-forum,  and  the  Three  Ta- 
\'-erns :  this  mightily  encouraged  hiro. 
"Whether  the  Jews  did  not  prosecute 
th^ir  appeal,  or  whether  it  was  at 
tl^is  ■  tire»e   that  nobody  assisted  the 
t^ostle  to ;  plead  his  cause,  we  know 
not.     it  is.c/ertain,  he  was  permitted 
tfiiHy^  t.wQ:  yi©5y:g  in  his  own  hirecj 


house,  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him^ 
and  to   preach  the  gospel  to  them 
that  pleased  to  hear  him.     He  sent 
for  the  principal  Jews  of  the  place, 
and  related  his  case  to  them,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  imposed  on  by  their 
brethren  of  Judea.     They  told  him 
they  had  received  no  particular  in- 
formation concerning  him  ;  only  theyr 
knew    the    Christians    were    every- 
where spoken  against,and  they  would 
be  glad  to  hear  an  account  of  their 
doctrines  from  himself.    From  morn- 
ing to  night  he  explained  to  them 
the  things  concerning  Jesus,  out  of  . 
Moses  and  the  prophets.    Observing 
that  many  of  them  believed  not,  he 
hinted,  that  according  to  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction, they  had  heard  the  gospel, 
and  hardened  themselves  by  means 
thereof;  and  therefore  it  was  sent  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  willing  to 
receive  it.     Whether  after  this  two 
years  of  imprisonment  at  large,  he 
was  dismissed,  and  went  to  Spain  or 
Macedonia,  and  afterward  returned 
to  Rome,  or  whether  he  was  made 
a  close  prisoner,  we  know  not;  but 
it  is  certain  his  imprisonment  turned 
out  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
spread   of  the    gospel.      Several  of 
Nero's  own  family  were  converted. 
And  although  many  of  the  Christians 
in  Lesser  Asia  were  much  alienated 
from   him   by  means  of  their   false 
teachers,    Phygellus,    Hermogenes, 
Sec.  yet  some  out  of  mere  spite  at 
Paul,  became  more  diligent  in  y  reach- 
ing the  gospel.     Providence  stirred 
him  up  friends.    Onesiphorus  sought 
him  out,  and  ministered  to  him.     O- 
nesimus,  a  runaway  thief  and  slave 
from  Philemon,  was  converted,  and 
very  useful  to  him.    The  Philippiana 
sent  Epaphroditus  to  comfort  him, 
and  with  some  money  to  supply  his 
wants.     About  this  time  he  wrote 
his  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  and  to 
Philemon ;    both   which,   it  seems^ 
he  sent  by  Onesimus.     Soon  after, 
Demas  forsook  him,  and  he  wrote 
his  epistle  to  the  Pbilippians,  pro- 
bably by  Epaphroditus ;  that  to  the 
Galatians,  by  Crescens  ;  and  that  to 
the  Eph^^i^sj-by  Tychicus,    Much 
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aliout  the  same  time,  lie  wrote  his 
second  to  Timothy,  wherein  he  de- 
sires him  to  come  to  Rome,  After 
Timothy  had  come  to  Rome,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  and  liberated, 
he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
At  last,  it  is  said,  his  preaching  con- 
\'erted  one  of  Nero's  darling  concu- 
bines. Enraged  for  the  loss  of  his 
harlot,  Nero  caused  Paul  to  be  be- 
headed. There  are  many  accounts 
of  his  death,  but  none  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  further  than  that  it 
is  probable  he  suffered  a  violent 
death  at  Rome.  Acts  xxvii.  xxviii. 
Phil.  i.  12— IS.  and  iv.  22.  2  Tim. 
i.  15—18.  Phil.  10— 14.  Col.  iv.  14.. 
2Tim.av.  9,  21. 

As  before  his  conversion,  he  was  an 
outrageous  enemy  of  Christ;  after 
it,  he  was  one  of  the  most  holy  and 
humbleof  men,  and  laborious  preach- 
ers, that  ever  breathed  :  nor  is  his 
magnifying  of  his  office  and  labour, 
in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers, 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  he 
therein  confutes  them  upon  their 
own  pretences,  and  at  every  proper 
iurn  ascribes  all  he  was  and  had  done 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  to  the  grace 
of  God,  Gal.  i.  and  ii.  2  Cor.  x.  xi. 
xii.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  8  to  10. 

PAW,  the  fore  foot  of  lions, 
bears,  or  such  wild  beasts,  by  which 
they  catch  and  hold  their  prey,  1 
Sam.  xvii.  37.  The  horse  paiccth  in 
the  valley,  when' he  stamps,  and,  as 
it  were,  tears  up  tlnj  ground  with 
his  fore  feet.  Job  xxxix.  21. 

PAY,  (1.)  To  give  a  price  for  a 
thing,  Exod.  xxii.  7.  (2.)  To  give 
what  a  superior  requires  as  his  due, 
SChron.  viii.  8.  Hcb.  vii.  8,  9.  (3.) 
To  perform  fully  what  one  has  vowed 
or  promised,  Eccl.  v.  4.  Deut.  xxiii. 
21,  23.  Psal.  1.  14.  and  Ixi.  9.  and 
Ixxvi.  11.  Psal.  xxxvii.  21.  (4.) 
To  give  full  satisfaction  for  every  of- 
fence; which  is  to  pay  the  utmost 
farthing,  Matt.  v.  26. 

PEACE,  sometimes  signifies  pros- 
perity of  every  kind.  Gen.  xli.  1^. 
Numb.  vi.  26.  Particularly,  there  is, 
|1 .)  Peace  with  God,  or  that  happy 
privilege  whereby  he,  in  Chjist,  is 
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our  reconciled  Father  and  Friertxf, 
disposed  to  do  us  good,  in  time  aiifl 
eternity.     This   is  founded   on  our 
union  to  Christ,  as  the  Lord  our  righ- 
teousness; but  the  comfortable  en- 
joyment of  it  is  continued  in  the  way 
of  sanctification  by  his  Spirit,  Eph. 
ii.     14.    1  John   iii.    19,   20.      (2.-) 
Peace  in  conscience,   which  is  noj 
thatsleep  and  stupidity  of  consciencfe 
common  with  v\'icked  men ;  but  an 
holy  quiet  of  mind,  arising  from  the 
faitli  and  sense  of  cx-ir  reconciliation 
with  <jod,  and  of  6ur  being,  by  his 
grace,  enabled  to  walk  in  an  univer- 
sal gospel-hoHness,  Rom.  iv.  1 4,  1 7. 
Phil.  iv.  7.  2  Cor.  i.  12.     (3.)  Peacfe 
or   mutual  agreement  among  men, 
whereby   they   forbear  warring    a- 
gainst,    and  hiirting,    one   another, 
Psal.   xxxiv.    14.  and  cxxil.  6.  and 
vi,  4,  2  Kings  xx.  10.  Pro-v.  xvi.  7, 
Tiie  state  af  heavenly  blessedness,  U 
called  peace;  there  is  the  most  per- 
fect rest  and  felicity;  there   is  the 
most  perfect  friendship  between  God, 
angels,  and  men,  and  no  ericmy  has 
access  to  disturb  or  molest,  Isa.  Ivii. 
2.     God  speaks  peace,  when  he  pro- 
mises,   proclaims,     intimates,     and 
works,  it  for  his  people,  Isa.  Ivii.  19. 
Psal.  Ixxxv.  8.     The  peace  qf  God, 
which  rules  in  the  saints,  is  peace 
with   God,   with   their  con?x;ience, 
and  with  one  another,  that  disposes 
them  to  live  holily  and   peaceably. 
Col.  iii.    15.     The  peace  that  Paill 
wishes  to  the  churches,  comprehends 
the  friendship  of  God  discovered  to 
their  soul;    an  inward  quiet  of  con- 
science,   as   sprinkled  with    Jesus's. 
blood,  and  directed  by  his  law  ;  mu- 
tual harmony  with  one  another:  and 
freedom  from  the  molestation  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  can  tend  to  the  glory 
of  God,  Rom.  i.  7.    1  Cor.  i.  3.— 
Peace-makers,  are,  such  as,  from 
love  to  God,  are  active  in  reconciling 
men  one  to  another,   and   in   pro- 
moting peace,  holiness,   and  every 
thing  good.  Matt.  v.  9. 

PEACOCKS  are  of  various  kinds. 

They  have  their  head  ornamented 

with  a  crest  of  feathers.     The  male 

peacock  of  the  common  kind,  is  per- 
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flaps  the  gaudiest  fowl  In  nature. 
His  tail,  in  its  various  colours,  and 
the  forms  into  which  he  spreads  jt, 
is  sufficiently  known  and  admired. 
He  is  extremely  proud;  but  hatha 
disagreeable  voice,  ugly  feet,  and 
soft  pace.  They  cast  their  feathers 
as  the  trees  cast  their  leaves  j  but 
their  flesh  can  hardly  either  rot,  or 
be  boiled.  Peacocks  are  numerous 
in  the  East  Indies.  There  Alexander 
prohibited  his  army  to  kill  them. 
Our  translation  of  Job  mentions 
peacocks;  but  probably  the  word 
ought  to  be  rendered  ostriches,  as 
the  feathers  of  their  wings  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  wings  of 
peacocks.  Nor  do  we  know  whe- 
ther the  TOUCHIM,  which  Solomon's 
fleet  brought  from  Ophir,  be  pea- 
cocks, or  parrots.  Job  xxxix.  13. 
1  Kings  X.  22.  There  is  also  a  fish 
with  most  beautiful  fins,  called  the 
peacock-Jish. 

PEARL,  a  hard  white  shining 
body,  found  in  some  shell-fishes.  It 
proceeds  from  a  disease  in  the  fish. 
The  matter  proper  to  enlarge  the 
shell,  bursting  from  the  vessels  that 
convey  it  to  the  outside,  forms  into 
a  pearl.  Common  oisters,  the  pinna 
marina,  and  several  other  fish,  form 
pearls;  but  the  pearl -oisters  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  pi'  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  in  America,  generally  pro- 
duce the  best.  The  chief  fisheries  for 
pearl  are  at  Bahrein  in  the  Persian 
Culph,  and  near  the  Isle  of  Ceylon 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  next  to  these 
are  the  five  pearl-fisheries  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  pearls  fished 
on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Tartary, 
are  far  less  valuable.  The  finest  Eu- 
ropean pearls  are  chiefly  fished  up 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  or  in  the 
rivers  of  Bavaria  in  Germany,  In 
50  years,  pearls  generally  lose  their 
beauty;  and  in  100  they  are  scarcely 
"worth  any  thing  at  ^11.  Cleopatra, 
queen  pf  Egypt,  had  a  pearl  valued 
at  80,000/.  sterling.  The  Persian 
qmperor  had  one  worth  1 1 0,000/. 
sterling  ;  and  Philip  the  2d  of  Spain 
Jiad  one  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  Qgg, 
m^  valued  at  J  44^000  ducats.  Wh^t 


our  ladies  wear  In  their  necklaces, 
are  ordinarily  but  false  pearls,  made 
offish-scales,  bruised,  and  inclosed  in 
glass. — What  is  very  excellent,  as 
Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  likened  to  pearls:  how  pre- 
cious !  how  hard  to  be  come  at  in  a 
proper  manner !  how  truly  orna- 
mental !  and  how  apt  are  men  to 
form  base  counterfeits  of  them  !  Matt, 
xiii.  46.  Rev.  xxi.  21,  22.  To  cast 
pearls  before  sivine,  is  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  persecutors;  apply  the 
promi?es  and  privileges  proper  to 
saints,  to  men  reaHy  wicked  ;  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments  to  persons  no- 
toriously profane;  or  to  administer 
rej)roofs  to  obstinate  scoffers.  Matt, 
vii.  6. 

PECULIAR,  what  is  separated  to 
one's  special  use.  God's  people  are 
called  peculiar;  they  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  his  ho- 
nour and  service ;  they  share  of  spe- 
cial privileges,  are  carefully  preserv- 
ed, and  highly  regarded  by  him, 
Exod.  xix.  5.   1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

PEDIGREE,  descent  by  parent- 
age. Numb.  i.  18. 

PEELED,  stripped  of  bark,  skin, 
clothes,  or  hair.  The  shoulders  of 
the  Chaldean  besiegers  of  Tyre 
were  peeled;  the  clothes,  hair,  and 
even  the  skin,  were  worn  off  them, 
by  bearing  so  many  burdens,  Ezek. 
xxix.  18.  The  Ethiopians  were  a 
people  peeled;  the  scorching  heat 
hindered  the  hair  of  their  head  or 
body  from  growing,  and  the  Assyrir 
ans  stripped  them  of  their  wealth, 
Isa.  xviii.  2,  7. 

PEEP,  to  look  slily  or  curiously, 
or  to  speak  softly  with  a  hollow  voice, 
and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  belly,  with- 
out opening  of  the  lips,  Isa.  viii.  19, 

PEK  AH,  he  that  opens  ^  the  son  of 
Reraaliah,  was  general  of  Pekahiah 
king  of  Israel's  army.  Together 
with  Argob  and  Arieh,  and  50  Gi^ 
leadites,  he  murdered  his  master  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and 
reigned  20  years  in  his  stead.  En- 
tering into  a  league  with  Rezin  king 
of  Syria,  they  intended  to  dethrone 
Ahaz;  ^n4  th*^  whple  family  of  P^* 
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vid,  and  set  up  the  son  of  one  Tabeel 
to  govern  Judea  as  their  Tributary. 
To  the  no  small  otibnce  of  God,  Pe- 
kah's  array  cut  ofF  120,000  of  Judab, 
and  took  200,000  prisoners ;  but  they 
soon  returned  the  latter  with  great 
humanity.  Instigated  by  Ahaz,  Tig- 
lath-pileser  king  of  Assyria  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Pekah,  and  murder- 
ed and  carried  off  into  captivity  a 
great  part  of  the  Naphtalites,  East- 
ern Manassites,  Keubenites,  and 
Cadites.  At  last  Iloshea  murdered 
Pekah,  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  Isa. 
vii.  1—7.  2  Kings  xv.  25—30.  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  6 — 10. 

PECOD.  See  Merothaim, 
PELATIAH.  See  Zedekiah. 
PELEG,  or  Phaleg,  a  division, 
the  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Jok- 
tan.  He  had  this  name  given  him, 
because  in  his  days  the  language  of 
men  was  confounded,  and  the)'  were 
divided.  As  he  was  born  but  an 
hundred  years  after  the  flood,  some 
can  hardly  believe  the  division  of 
men  at  Babel  could  be  so  early  as  his 
birth  ;  but  as  it  is  certain  men  might 
increase  so  fast  as  to  afford  a  suffici- 
cpt  number  to  build  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel at  the  time  of  his  birth,  so  it  is 
possible  his  father  might  give  him 
this  name  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
because  the  earth  would  be  divided 
just  before  his  death,  which  was  2S9 
years  later.  Gen.  x.  25.  Luke  iii.  35. 
PELICAN,  a  fowl  of  the  goose 
kind,  with  a  long  crooked  beak,  and 
tlie  fore  part  of  the  head  (towards 
the  throat)  naked.  Cormorants  and 
shags  are  of  the  Pelican  kind :  but 
pelicans,  properly  so  called,  are  a- 
bout  twice  as  big  as  a  swan,  and 
have  a  bag  at  their  throat  sufficient 
to  hold  two  human  heads.  They 
haunt  deserts,  and  are  extremely 
careful  of  their  young.  It  is  said 
they  sometimes  feed  them  with  their 
own  blood,  and  will  flap  their  wings 
over  their  kindled  nest,  to  blow  out 
the  fire,  till  themselves  be  burnt, 
Deut.  xiv.  17.  David,  in  his  dis- 
tress, was  like  a  pelican  or  bittern  of 
the  ivildcrness,  in  a  very  lonely  and 
jRQUfnlui  condition,  Psal.  cii.  6. 


PEN^  an  instrument  for  writing 
with.  Isaiah  wrote  luitk  a  vian's 
pen ;  in  characters  easy  to  be  read, 
not  like  those  written  by  the  angel  on 
Belshazzar's  wall,  Isa.  viii,  1.  The 
saints'  tongue  is  like  the  pen  qfarea^ 
dy  xvriter,  when  their  heart  promptly 
conceives,  and  their  mouth  in  aa 
agreeable  manner  proclaims,  the 
praises  of  Jesus  Christ,  Psal.  xlv.  l.f 
Mens'  sins  are  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  and  point  of  fi  diamond,  when 
they  are  so  fixed  in  their  heart,  that 
they  still  remember,  hold  fast,  and 
practise  them,  Jer.  xvii.  1 . 

PENIEL,  or  Pen u el,  the  face  of 
God,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
near  the  brook  Jabbok ;  so  called, 
because  here  Jacob,  in  his  wrestling, 
saw  the  face  of  God,  or  enjoyed  f§.- 
miliar  fellowship  with  him.  Gen. 
xxxii.  24 — 28.  Here  the  Gadites 
built  a  city;  but  for  the  inhabitants* 
refusal  of  refreshment  to  Gideon's 
troops,  many  of  them  were  killed, 
and  their  tower  demolished,  Judg. 
viii.  8,  9,  15,  17.  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  rebuilt  it,  and  perhaps 
reared  a  palace  for  himself  in  it,  I 
Kings  xii.  25. 

PENINNAH.     See  Hannah. 

PENTECOST.     See  Fast. 

PENNY,  a  Roman  coin,  equal  to 
seven-pence  three-farthings  sterling. 
It  was  the  hire  of  a  labourer  for  a 
day's  work;  and  hence  the  reward 
of  eternal  life,  which  we  prepare  for 
in  our  day  of  life,  is  likened  to  3.pe7i' 
ny.  Matt.  xx.  1  to  15. 

PEOPLE,     NATION,     FOLK,     (1.) 

The  fathers  of  particular  nations. 
Gen.  XXV.  13.  and  so  one  is  made 
a  great  nation,  when  bis  seed  are 
multiplied  into  one,  Exod.  xxxii.  10. 
(2.)  The  persons  that  compose  a 
kingdom  or  nation,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  1  Sara.  xv.  30.  (3.)  The  vul- 
gar or  common  people  in  a  city  or 
nation,  Luke  xxiii.  14.  (4.)  The 
Gentiles,  Psal.  cxvii.  1.  Gen.  xlix. 
10.  (5.)  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Luke  ii.  10.  (6.)  A  kind  of  animals 
and  insects,  Prov.  xxx.  25,  26.  Is- 
rael and  the  church  are  called  God's 
people i  the  Hebrews  were  separated 
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From  other  nations,  to  enter  into  his 
covenant,  enjoy  his  favours,  and  ob- 
serve his  laws.  Church-members  in 
general,  are.. his  by  outward  profes- 
sion ;  and  real  saints  are  his  by  be- 
ing united  to  his  person,  enriched 
■with  his  blessings,  and  employed  in 
his  service,  Exod.  vi,  7.  Matt.  i.  21. 
And  they  are  the  people  of  his  holi- 
ness, or  holy  people,  or  nation ;  sepa- 
rated by  jGod  to  himself,  sanctified 
by  his  Spirit,  and  qualified  for  his 
holy' service,  Isa.  Ixiii.  IS.  and  Ixii. 
12..  .1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Those  who  are 
not  thus  God's  people>  are  repre- 
sented as  tip  people,  Hos.  i.  10.  and 
ii.  23.  Rom.  x.  19.  1-  Pet.  ii,  10. 
The  Jews  were  the  rehellious  people 
that  imagined  a  vain  thing  against 
Christ,  and  refused  the  offers  of  his 
grace,  Psal.  ii.  1.  Isa.  Ixv.  2.  The 
people  of  Chemosh  are  the  Moabites, 
who  worshipped  that  idol,  Numb. 
XX i.  23.  •  The  Syrians,  Moabites, 
Ammonites',  &c.were  \\\q  iinknoivn 
people  that  served  David,  2  Sam.xxii. 
52.  Thepeople  of  theprinpe  that  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  were  the  Roman 
army,  directed  by  Trtus  the  empe- 
ror's son,  Da,n.  ix.  26.  .  The  people 
inhabiting  thexvildermss,  that  had  the 
heads  of ,  Pharaoh  and  fiis  array, 
drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  for  food, 
are  either  the  wild  beasts  about  the 
shores,  who  fed  on  their  carcases,  or 
the  Hebrews,  who  mightily  rejoiced 
at  their  overthrow,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  \3, 
J4.    •    .-  -         . 

PEOR.      See   Abarim,   Baal- 

PEOR. 

PERCEIVE,  (1.)  To  take  notice, 
have  sure  knowledge  of.  Gen.  xix. 
S.'i.  Acts  X.  3.4.  (2.)  To  discover, 
^nd  out,  2  Sam.  xiv.  1 .  Jer.  xxxviii. 
27.  (3.)  Spiritually  to  consider 
|:hings,  in  order  to  a  right  improve- 
inent  of  them,  Deut.  xxix.  4-.  .  He 
passetk  on,  and  J  perceive '  him  not : 
God  proceeds  on  in  his  course  of 
providence  towards  me ;  but  I  can- 
jiot  understand  the  ground,  manner, 
or  end,  of  his  work.  Job  ix.  11. 

^PERDITION,  destruction.    Judas 

was  3.  son  of  perdition,  i.  e.  one  that 

■-  sjchly  dgseived  it>  and  v/as  piinished 


with  it,  John  vii.  12.  Antichrist  is 
a  son  of  perdition,  a  noted  destroyer 
of  others;  and  he  and  his  agents,  are 
divinely  destined  to  endless  ruin, 
2  Thess.  ii.  3. 

To  PERFECT,  is  to  finish  a  .work, 
and  render  it  full  and  -complete, 
Psal.  cxxxviii.  8. 

Perfect,    (1.)    That    which    is 
complete,  and  wants  nothing,  Deut. 
XXV.  15.     (2.)  That  which  is  fully 
manifested    in    its     perfection,     so 
Christ's  strength  is  inade  perfect,  by 
the  occasion  of  his  j^copies'  weak^ 
uess,  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  and  faith  Is  nuide 
perfect  by  works.  Jam.  ii.  22. — God 
IS  perfect ;  he  possesseth  every  possi- 
ble excellency  in  an  unbounded  de- 
gree. Matt.  V.  48.     His  work  is  per- 
feet;  is  altogether  righteous  and  ho- 
ly, and  leaves  nothing  necessary  un- 
done, Deut.  xxxii.  4.     Christ  is  per- 
fected,  or  made  perfect,    when    his 
course  of  service  is  finished,  Luke 
xiii.    32.    Heb.    ii.    10.    and   v.   9. 
Christ,  by-one  offering,  hath  perfected 
for   ever  them  that  are  sanctified  j 
he  hath  done  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  their  full  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  Heb.  x.  14.    God's 
law  h perfect;  enjoins  every  duty  by 
the  highest  authority',  and  is  enforced 
with  the  strongest  motives,  Psal.  xix. 
7.     Ministers  are  perfect,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  instructed,  and  fitted 
for  their  ofiice,  2  Tim.  iii.  17.     The 
saints  are  perfect,  when  fully  sancti- 
fied,, and  no  remains  of  sin  are  left 
in  them.  Col.  i.  28.  they  have  every 
particular  grace,  and  aim  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  each  ;  they  have  more 
excellent  dispositions  and  behaviour 
than  their  neighbours,  and  are  blam-e- 
less  in  their  holy  conversation.  Job 
viii.  20  Gen.  vi.  9.  2  Cor.  xiii.   1 1. 
The  love  of  God  is  perfected  in  theft 
loving  one   another ;  God's  love  to 
them  is  manifested  in  drawing  their 
heart  to  this,  and  theirs    to  God,  is 
manifested  in  loving   others  for  his 
sake,   1  John  ii,  5.  and  iv.  12.     The 
Jewish  teachers  were  perfect,  i.  e, 
blameless,   and  almost  without  error 
or  sin  in  their  own  conceit,  Isa,  xiii. 
19.     Thoifgh  I  xvcre perfect, yet  ivould 
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i-  not  knoio  my  soul,  I  xtojild  dctpise 
my  life;  if  I  should  thinkmyself  per- 
fect, yet  I  would  not  trust  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  heart  or  life,  so  as  to 
jjListify  myself  before  God,  Job  ix.  21. 
Perfection  is,  (I.)  The  full  ripe- 
ness  of  fruit,   Luke  viii.  14-.      (2.) 
The  most  excellent  things  on  earth, 
as  honour,  wealth,  pleasure,  learn- 
ing; and  to  see  an  end  of  this,  is  to 
see  how  insufficient  it,  or  any  thing 
but  God  himself,  is  to  satisfy  an  im- 
mortal   sou!,   Psal.    cxix.    96.     {li.) 
Tlie  more  mysterious  principles  of 
tl^e    Christian  faith,    and    height   of 
Christian  experience,    lieb.    vi.    1. 
(.4.)  The  full  measure  and  degree  of 
excellency,   holiness,  or    happiness, 
2  Cor.   xiii.  9.     To  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection,  is  fully  to  know 
and  comprehend  all  his  unnumbered 
and  unbounded  excellencies.  Job  xi. 
7.     If  petfection  had  been  by  the  Le- 
titical  priesthood;  if  sin  had    been 
truly   and    fully    expiated,  and   the 
'Gomplete  and  endless  holiness  and 
happiness  of  men  secured,  by  the  sa- 
crifices and  other  ceremonies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Heb.  vii.  II.     The 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  is  the  render- 
ing their  graces  strong  and  active, 
till  they  become  perfectly  holy  with- 
out the  least  remains  of  sinful  imper- 
fection, Eph.  iv.  1  J. 

PERFORM,  much  the  same  as 
to  FUiFiL  a  promise,  request,  law,  or 
work,  Jer.  xxviii,  6.  Esth.  v.  8.  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18.  Phil.  i.  6.  God  perfor?ns 
all  things  for  his  people:  whatever 
tends  to  their  real  good,  whatever 
he  hath  promised,  whatever  they  ask 
in  faith,  he  does  lor  and  in  them ; 
and  enables  them  to  every  good 
word  and  work,  Psal.  Ivii,  2.  Job 
xxiii.  14.  God  perjorms  the  counsel 
of  his  messengers,  when  he  executes 
those  purposes  declared  by  the  pro- 
phets, in  promises  and  threatenings, 
Isa.  xliv.  26. 

PERFUMP',  whatever  emits  a  fra- 
grant smell,  whether  spontaneously 
or  by  means  of  fire,  by  being  thrown 
on  live  coals.  There  are  two  per- 
•iUmes  mentioned  by  Moses ;  one 
Exod.  XXX.  '2o,  an  oil  for  anointing 


the  priests  and  vessels  ofthe  taberna- 
cle :  the  other  a  perfume  to  be  offered 
on  thegolden  altar,  ver.  34,  &e.  The 
Hebrews  dealt  much  in  perfuming 
dead  bodies,  clotlies,  beds,  &c..Gen. 
xxvii.  2".  Prov.  vii.  17.  Psal.  xlv. 
8.     See  Embalming,  Spices. 

PERGA,  very  earthly,  an  inland 
city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  river  Cay- 
strus,  near  to  which,  on  an  eminence, 
stood  a  temple  of  Diana.  It  was 
famed  for  the  birth  of  Apollonius, 
the  renowned  geometrician.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  oftener 
than  once.  Acts  xiii.  14.  and  xiv.  25. 
and  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
we  find  a  Christian  church  here, 
sometimes  not  a  little  eminent.  It 
is  at  present  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance.— There  was  another  Perga  in 
Epirus. 

PERGAMOS,  height,  elevation,  a 
city  of  Proconsular  Asia,  on  the  river 
Caicus,  about  40  miles  north-west  of 
Thyatira,  and  64  northward  of  Smyr- 
na, and  in  a  country  very  fertile  of 
corns.  Tiie  place  v/as  famed  for  a 
temple  to  Esculapius  the  god  of  phy- 
sic, and  more  so  for  the  famed  libra- 
ry of  200,000  volumes  collected  by 
Attalus,  one  of  its  kings.  For  about 
150  years,  from^.  M.  3721  to 
3870,  Pergamos  was  the  captal  of 
a  considerable  kingdom,  which  was 
generally  in  friendship  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  bequeathed  by  the 
last  king  to  them :  but  perhaps  the 
Romans  forged  this  testament,  at 
least  they  explained  it  as  they  pleas- 
ed.. A  Christian  church  was  very 
early  planted  at  Pergamos  :  but  they 
quickly  degenerated  from  their  pu- 
rity, and  tolerated  the  Kicolaitans, 
and  such  as  taught  them  to  commit 
fornication,  and  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols.  For  these  things,  Jesus 
sharply  reproves  them  in  a  letter  by 
John.  It  may  be  hoped  this  pro- 
duced their  reformation.  Rev,  ii.  12 
to  17.  For  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years,  the  church  here  was  of  consi- 
derable note ;  but  at  the  present,,  the 
Christians  are  reduced  to  about  15 
miserable  families,  and  the  Turks' are 
butabout 2,000  or  3,000..-  • 
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PERILOUS,  fuU  of  danger,  2 
Tim.  iii.  1. 

PERISH,  (1.)  To  lose  natural  life, 
Jon.  i.  6.  (2.)  To  be  rooted  out  of 
honour,  happiness,  or  life,  2  Kings 
ix.  S.  Mic.  vii.  2.  (3.)  To  be  ren- 
dered useless,  Jer.  ix.  12.  (4.)  To 
cease  to  be.  Jam.  i.  11.  (5.)  To 
starve  for  hunger,  Lukexv.  17.  (6.) 
To  be  turned  out  of  the  way  of  truth 
^nd  holiness,  and  to  be  lost  for  ever, 
1  Cor.  viii.  11.  2  Pet.  ii.  12. 

PERJURED,  one  that  swears 
falsehood,  or  breaks  a  lawful  oath, 
1  Tim.  i.  10. 

PERRIZZITES,  scattered  or  dis- 
persed, a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Canaan- 
ites,  so  called,  perhaps,  because 
they  dwelt  in  unvvalled  villages. 
They  seem  to  have  been  dispersed 
among  the  other  tribes,  as  near  Beth- 
el, Gen.  xiii.  7.  and  in  mount  E- 
phraim.  Josh.  xvii.  15.  Judg.  iii.  5. 
The  tribe  of  Judah  expelled  such  as 
dwelt  in  their  bounds,  Judg.  i.  4. 
Solomon  laid  the  remains  of  them 
under  tribute,  2  Chron.  viii.  7. 
Some  of  them  remained  after  the 
captivity,  and  intermarried  with  the 
Hebrews,  Ezra  ix.  1 . 

PERMIT,  (1.)  To  cease  hinder- 
ing, 1  Cor.  vii.  Q.  (2.)  To  allow, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  3  k 

PERNICIOUS,  extremely  hurt- 
ful and  ruinous,  2  Pet.  ii.  2. 

PERPETUAL,  (I.)  Continual, 
uninterrupted,  Ezek.  xxxv.  .5.  The 
incense  was  perpetual,  i.  e.  offered 
every  evening  and  morning,  Exod. 
XXX.  8.  (2.)  What  continues  for  a 
long  time,  as  'till  the  death  of  Christ: 
so  the  ceremonial  laws  wqvq  perpe- 
tual, Exod.  xxix.  9.  or  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  Jer.  xxv.  9. 

PERPLEXED,  in  such  fear  or 
distress  as  not  to  know  what  to  do, 
Esth.  iii.  15. 

PERSECUTE,  to  seek  after  and 
improve  occasions  of  doing  one  hurt, 
especially  on  account  of  his  stedfast- 
ly  cleaving  to  the  truths  and  ways 
of  God,  Job  xix.  22.  Matt.  v.  11. 
Ishmael  persecuted  Isaac,  by  mock- 
ing and  reproaching  him.  Gal.  iv. 
29.     God  pcrscciita  men,  when  he 


pursues  them  with  his  judgments  irt 
every  place  and  condition  they  are 
in,  Lam.  iii.  66.  Psal.  xxxv.  6. 
Christ  h  persecuted,  when  his  people, 
who  are  united  with  and  dear  to 
him,  are  for  his  cause  reproached, 
harrassed,  and  murdered.  Acts  ix.  4. 
Though  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  yet  pretenders  to  it 
ha\^  very  often,  for  their  own  car- 
nal ends,  persecuted  their  fellow- 
professors. 

PERSEVERANCE,  the  conti- 
nuance in  a  course  of  action,  not- 
withstanding much  opposition,  Eph. 
vi.  18.  Although  the  word  perse^ 
varince  is  only  once  used  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  it  has  been  a  favourite 
word  with  many  authors,  who,  like 
the  worthy  Mr.  Brown  of  Hadding- 
ton, have  laboured  to  prove  the  abso^ 
lutely  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints  i, 
That  the  grace  of  God  is  every  way 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perse- 
vere, is  not  questioned,  any  more 
than  the  ability  of  Adam  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  or  of  angels  in  heaven 
to  have  kept  their  first  estate.  But 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Bible,  is  evideni,  the 
editor  thinks,  from  the  following 
passages  of  scripture,  Ezek.  xviii. 
24.  John  XV.  1,  &c.  Rom.  xi.  17, 
&c.  1  Tim.i.  18,  19.  Heb.  vi.  6.  and 
X.  38.  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.  Matt.  v.  13. 
xii.  45.  and  xxiv.  10,  45,  &c.  Luke 
xxi.  34.  John  viii.  31,  32.  1  Cor.ix. 
27»x.  3,  &c.  2  Cor.  vi.  1.  Gal.  iv. 
4.  and  vi.  9.  Heb.  iii.  4.  2  Pet.  iii^ 
17.  2  John  8.  Rev.  iii.  11.  These 
are  but  a  specimen  of  the  innumera- 
ble scriptures  which  might  be  brought 
to  set  aside  absolute  final  persevere 
ance;  but  even  these  are  sufficient; 
if  taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
sense.  But  if  believers  stand  by 
faith,  and  are  surrounded  with  allure- 
ments on  every  hand,  they  certainly 
ought  to  watch  and  pray ;  and  to  fear 
with  a  fear  of  caution,  lest  a  promise 
being  left  them  of  entering  into  rest, 
any  of  them  ^ould  seem  to  come 
short  of  it. 
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PERSIA,  or  Elam,  that  cuts  or  di- 
vides, an  ancient  kingdom  in  Mid- 
dle Asia,  on  the  south  of  Media,  and 
south-east  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea. 
The  Persians  were  anciently  called 
Elamites,  and  sprung  from  Elam,  the 
eldest  son  of  Shem,  and  (heir  original 
residence  was  called  Eiymais.    Che- 
dorkomeri   one  of  their  first  kings, 
was  a  noted  conqueror^    Gen.  xiv. 
About  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one 
Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora^  seems 
to  have  been  their  king.     The  ori- 
ental histories  lead  me  to  suppose 
that   their  kingdom  still  continued 
with  perhaps  some  small  interrup- 
tions.   The  Assyrians  extended  their 
conquests  over  the  Persians;  but  un- 
der Achmenides,  they  revolted  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Medes.  The 
government  continued  in  his  family 
till  the  Chaldeans  ravaged  their  coun- 
try, Jer.  XXV.  25,  27.  and  xlix.  S5 
— 39.     After  this,  the  country  was 
in  a  wretched  condition,  till  Cyrus 
appeared  on  the  stage.     He  connect- 
ed it  with  the  kingdom  of  Media, 
and  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  Assy- 
ria, Egypt,  and  Lybia ;  and  by  his 
great  wisdom,  settled  the  empire  on 
so  very  solid  a  foundation,  that  not- 
withstanding the   folly  of  many  of 
his  successors,  it  continued  about  20S 
years.     His  son  Cambyses,    during 
the  seven  years  of  his  reign,  was  fa- 
mous   for  almost  nothing,    besides 
murders,  and  the  furious  ravage  of 
Egypt.     Darius  Hystaspes  soon  kill- 
ed the  pretended  Smerdis,  and  reign- 
ed 36  years.  He  took  and  demolish- 
ed part  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but 
supplied  the  inhabitants  who  surviv- 
ed his  cruelties,  with  50,000  women, 
instead  of  their  wives,  which  them- 
selves had  murdered  during  the  siege. 
To  revenge  the  Scythian  invasion  of 
Upper  Asia  about  120  years  before, 
he  invaded  Scythia.     He  conquered 
Thrace  in  Europe,  and  part  of  East 
India;  reduced  the  rebellious  loni- 
ans  in  Asia  ;  but  his  expedition  into 
Greece  cost  him  the  ruin  of  a  great 
part  of  his  army.  Xerxe&his  son  hav- 
ing fallen  heir  to  the  kingdom,  and 
excessive  wealth  of  his  covetous  fa- 
No.  28.  Voi.  II, 


ther,  reduced  the  rebellious  Egyptl« 
ans;  stirred  up  the  Carthaginian*  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  while 
himself  with  an  army  of  about  5  mil- 
lions 283,000  persons,  but  not  half 
of  them  warriors,  invaded  Greece. 
These  were  mostly  cut  off  by  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylscy  Platea>  Sa- 
lamis,  and  Mycale.  After  1 2  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes 
Longiraanus  his  son,  who  sent  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  to  promote  the  weU 
fare  of  the  Jews.  He  reduced  the 
Egyptians  to  a  still  more  grievous 
servitude.  After  a  reign  of  41  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes  his  son. 
He,  after  one  year,  was  murdered 
by  Sogdianus,  his  bastard  brother ; 
and  he,  in  other  seven  months,  by- 
Darius  Nothos,  or  Ochus,  another 
bastard  brother.  After  a  reign  of 
18  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Artaxerxes  Memnon*  His  de- 
feating of  his  brother  Cyrus,  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedemonians,  his 
difficult  reduction  of  Cyprus,  and  his 
struggles  with  the  Egyptians,  are  the 
most  noted  events  of  his  long  reiga 
of  about  45  years.  Artaxerxes  O- 
chus  his  son,  after  murdering  his  two 
elder  brethren,  succeeded  him.  Af- 
ter a  cruel  reign  of  23  years,  ia 
which  he  ravaged  Egypt,  Phenicia, 
and  part  of  Judea,  he,  and  soon  after 
Arses  his  son,  were  murdered  by 
Bagoas  an  eunuch ;  and  Darius  Ca- 
domanus,  a  very  distant  relation,  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  in  whose  time 
the  Persian  empire  was  quite  over- 
turned by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks, 
Isa.  xlvi.  II.  and  xli.  2,  3,  25.  and 
xlv.  1 — 5,  13.  and  xliv.  28.  Dan.  ii, 
32.  and  vii.  4,  5,  12.  and  x.  13,  20. 
and  viii.  2—7,  20,  21.  and  xi.  2,  3. 
Numb.  xxiv.  24. 

From  A.  M.  3675  to  3754,  Persia 
was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Greeks;  and  Elymais,  and  other 
of  the  western  parts,  were  so  long 
afterwards;  but  the  Parthians  gra- 
dually rendered  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  of  it.  About  A.  M. 
4236,  or  A.  D.  232,  Artaxerxes,  tt, 
noble  prince  of  the  Persians,  seized 
the  kingdom.  Twenty-ciglit  king^ 
2N 
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el'liis  family  reignedin  succession  a- 
bove  400  jears.  Some  of  them  were 
rioted  persecutors  of  the  Christians. 
Man  J  of  them  had  violent  struggles 
of  war  with  the  Roman  emperors. 
• — Hitherto  a  kind  of  Deism  had  beea 
ihe  established  religion  of  Persia. 
'Jhey  had  neither  temples,  n©r  sta- 
tues, nor  altarS;^nor  did  they  believe 
there  was  need  for  aiiy,  as  Gpd  was 
every  where.  They  sacrificed  t^o  the 
elements  and  heavenly  luminaries, 
as  symbols  of  him.  They  learned 
not  a  little  ©f  idolatrfy  from  the  As- 
syrians and  Chaldeans ;  .but  Zoroas- 
ter or  Zerdush,  perhaps  an  apostate 
disciple  of  the  prophet  Ezetiel,  a- 
bout  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
■mightily  reformed  tlieir  religi.ous  sys- 
tem. His  scheime  continued  as  long 
as  their  kingdom:  nay,,  those  wh© 
call  themselves  Persees,  and  pretend 
to  be  the  true  Persians,  still  retain  it. 
They  hold  one. eternal  God,- and  a 
good  and  evil  principle  mider  him  r 
light  they  reckoned  the  symbol  of  the 
good,  and  darkaess  of  the  bad  ojne. 
They  maintain  that  the  world  was 
created  in  six  days,  and  oae  JSJaa  and 
one  3wojiian  made  for  the  paiient^  ei" 
■mankind  ;  and  that  the  good  ptinci- 
pleof  light  withdrawing  himself,  the 
child  of  darkness  will  at  the  last  day 
produce  a  dissolution  of  nature.  A- 
bout  A.  D.S'ji,  the  Saracens  Siprcad 
themselves  into  Persia,  and  establish- 
ed their  Mahometan  delusion :  but 
for  the  most  part,,  the  Persians  hav^ 
ieen  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mahomet ;  and  are  heartily 
despised  by  the  Turks,  ajid  others  of 
the  sect  of  Omar,  After  the  tiajacen 
Galjpha  had  governed.  Persia  by 
their  sviltans  420  years,  the  Turks, 
who  for  some  ages  beibre  had  pour- 
ed themselves  into  it  while  it  was 
under  the  government  of  the  Buides, 
seized  tlie  sovereignty,  A.  D.  1055. 
Tangrolipix,  and  his  Seljukian  suc- 
cessors, ruled  it  till  about  A.  D.  1260, 
when  Halon  the  son  of  Jengliiz-kan, 
the  famed  Tartar,  wrested  it  from 
them.  Alter  he,  and  eight  of  his 
descendants,  liad  swayed  the  sceptre, 
Xaa^^'rlane,  auatherTattarain  prince.. 


seized  it,  about  y^.  D.  1100,  and  ic ft 
it  to  Mirza  his  son.  Contention  ntr 
ged  in  his  family  till  .they  were  al| 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  Usunir 
cassan,  the  Turkman  king  of  Arme-i. 
nia,  seized  on  it,  A.  D.  J  472.  His 
male  line  quickly  failed ;  but  Ishr 
mael,  his  grandson  by  his  daughter^ 
whom  he  had  married  to  Sheik  Eidaf 
the  famed  preacher,  after  his  father 
had  been  murdered^  struggled  into 
the  throne,  A.  D.  1499.  The  sove- 
reignty continued  in  his  femily  for 
eleven  generations.  Some  of  bis 
successors  were  absolute  infernals  iiji 
cruelty  and  murder.  Husseyn,  the 
last,  and  one  of  the  best  oi  them, 
was  wickedly  dethroned  in  1723, 
and  afterwards  murdered  by  th^ 
wretch  Myr-wf;Ls.  Not  long  after 
hisdeath,  the  ffimousKiUi-kan  mountr 
ed  the  tlirone,  subdued  the  Moguls, 
chastised  the  Turks,,  and  attem})te4 
to  change  the  religion  of  his  country 
into  a  conformity  wjth  that  of  other 
Mahometans ;  but  he  was  murdered. 
With  terrible  struggling,  it  is  said^ 
Xerim-khan  get  himself  enthroned 
about  1763,  aiter  the  country  h?u:l  fof 
almost  forty  years  been  a  shocking 
scene  of  treacbery  and  murder.  Milr 
lions  had  perished  in  ways  the  mos^ 
wretched.  At  present,  the  Persiai|. 
empire  is  very  large,  bounded  witU 
the  Turkish  on  tlie  west,  with  lU<^ 
Russian  on  the  nprth,  and  with  that 
of  the  Mogul  on  the  south,  and  with 
Tartary  on  the  east,  1  kniovv  of  fe\r 
Christians  in  it,  except  the  Arme-r 
nians,  who  have  fifteen  or  sipiteeij 
churches  at  Zulpha,  ihe  famed  s\h. 
burb  of  Ispahan  the  capital;  and 
some  others  on  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  wh.Q  s^^ip^ly  de^ 
serve  the  name. 

PERSON,  ( 1 .)  A  paf ti'cular  man^. 
Gen.  Jfiv.  21.  J«>b  xxii.  29.  (2,} 
When  joined  with  accept,  perswi^  of 
face,  it  den©t:es  external  qualities, 
conditions,  country^  friends,  wealth j 
poverty,  ©r  the  like,  Li^e  xx.  21, 
Acts  X.  34.  J^y  ihe  person  qf  Christ, 
is  ordiwarily  meant  the  Son  of  God 
as  our  Mediator,  clothed  with  our 
nature;  ajid  to  forgive  a  living  i»  th^- 
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person  cf  Christ,  is  to  absolve  from 
cfensure  in  his  name  and  authority; 
as  he  who  acts  in  the  stead  or  autho- 
rity of  another,  acts  in  his  person 
in  a  law-sense,  2  Por.  ii.  10. 

PERSUADE,  (L)  To  convince, 
to  make  to  believe,  Luke  xvi.  31. 
(2.)  To  advise  or  eKcite  to  the  per- 
formance of  something,  2€hr.  xxii. 
II.  I  Kings  xxxii.  20.  Prov.  xxii. 
iS.  Acts  xir.  19.  God  persuades 
Japheth,  when  he  brings  multitudes 
of  his  ofl'spring  to  belie\'e  the  gospel, 
and  become  members  of  his  church, 
■€en.  ix.  f  27.  Men  arc  pjcrsuaded, 
vrhcn  they  are  truly  and  sktisfyingly 
assured  of  a  thing,  Ileb.  vi.  9.  and 
si.  13.  Rom.  viii.  33.  and  xiv.  5. 
Do  I  persuade  ineji,  ov  God?  Do  I 
preach  the  things  of  men,  or  of  God  ? 
Is  it  foT  the  sake  of  men,  or  of  C)od, 
that  I  excite  men  to  believe  and  obey 
the  gospel  ?  Gal.  i.  \0. 

PERVERSENES8,  froward- 
■JJEss,  a  contrarious  disposition,  rea- 
dy to' oppose  what  is  reasonable  and 
good,  Prov.  xi.  33.  Men  go  on  fro- 
u-ard/^,  when,  contrary  to  the  c:om- 
martds,  invitations',  threatenings, pro- 
mises, corrections,  of  God,  and  their 
own  interest  and  conscience,  they 
rush  on  in  evil  courses,  Isa.  Ivii.  J 7. 
^'ith  tha  frozvard  God  shews- himself 
froivard;  xvilh  such  as  rebel  against 
his  word  and  providence,  he  shews 
himself  their  hearty  opposcr,  and  ai- 
ihighty  resister  and  punisiier,  2  Sam. 
xxii.  27. 

PERVERT,  to  put  out  of  order, 
turn  things  "upside  down.  To- per- 
Tert  persons,  is  to'  seduce  them  into 
sinful  courses,  Isa.  xlvii.  10.  Luke 
"xxiii.  2.  To  pervert  one's  xvay,  is 
frowardly  to  do  wickedness,  Jer.  iii. 
2 1 .  Prov.  xix.  3.  'Yopa^tert  th&righi- 
imys  of  tJie  Lord,  is  falsely  to  re- 
proach and  misrepresent  the  truths: 
and  ordinances  of  Jesus  Clirist,  and! 
his  peoples'  obedience  thereto.  Acts' 
siii.  10.  To  pervert  the  gospel,  or 
Icord-s  of  the  livilig  God,  is  to  rnix' 
them  with  error,  or  improve  them  toi 
support  wickedness,  Gal|i.7.  Jer. 
xxiii/36.  lo pervert  jiidgniertt,  is  to; 
dispAise  it  unjustly,  for  th&  sake  of 


gain,  favour,  or  the  like  wicked'  mo- 
tive,  Deut.  xxvii.  19. 

PESTILENCE,  an  acute,  highly 
dangerous,  and  infectious  fever, 
which  kills  quicker  than  any  other, 
unless  carbunoles  and  bubos  speedily 
break  out  and  run.  This  disease  is 
not  endemial  to  Europe,  but  brought 
from  some  other  part  of  tiie  world, 
ordinarily  taking  its  rise  in  Egypt, 
whence;  it  is  conveyed  to  Corstanti-* 
nople,  and  tlience  diffused  over  Eu- 
rope. The  Nile,  overflowing  its 
banks  every  year,  leaves  behind  a 
great  deal  of  slime,  and  a  variety  of 
animals,  which,  in  gr<^  heats,  pu- 
trify,  and  taint  the  air  with  noxious 
vapours:  and  as  this  overflowing 
happens  yearlvj  the  plague  is  com- 
mon in  Egj'pt,  as  also  among  the 
Turks,  who,  from  their  notion  of  fate, 
take  no  care  to  guard  a'gainst  infec- 
tion ;  the  cause  of  which  must  there- 
fore be  a  putrid  exhalation  in  the  air. 
But  as  cold  resists  corruption,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  plague 
is  so  seldom  in  northern  climates,  and 
at  the  same  time  less  eflit  acious  than 
in  hotter.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
scourges  of  Providence,  the  other 
two  being  sword  and  famine,  2  Sann 
xxiv.  12,  &c.     See  Plague. 

PETER,  a  stoAe,  the-  son  of  JonaS, 
and  brother  of  Andrew^  was  a-  na- 
tive of  Eethsaida:  his  original  name 
was  Simon:  but  Jesus  called  him  Ce- 
phas, or  Peter,  i.  e.  a  stone  or  rock, 
tx)  mark  his  need  of  steadiness  in  hi's 
faith  and  practice.  He  married  a 
woman  of  Capernaum  ;  and  had  his 
mother-in-law  cured  of  a  ievcr  by 
our  Saviour,  Mark  i.  29.  Invited  by 
Andrew^  his  brother,  he  went  and 
saw  Jesus,  and  staid  with  him  a 
night,  About  a  year  after,  Jesus 
found  them  washing  their  nets,  as 
they  left  off  fishing  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  He  desired  the  use  of  their 
boat  to  sit  in  and  teach  the  people. 
After  he  had  don6  so,  to  reward 
their  kindness,  and  manifest  his  own 
power,  he  ordered  them  to  cast  their 
net  into  the  sea  for  a  draught.  They 
had  fished  the  whole  night  before, 
2N2 
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and  caught  nothing ;  but  being  obe- 
dient to  our  Saviour,  they  now  caught 
such  a  multitude  of  fishes  as  loaded 
their  own  boat,  and  also  that  of  James 
and  John.  Astonished  at  the  draught, 
peter  begged  our  Saviour  to  depait, 
^s  he  was  too  holy  and  great  to  stay 
jn  the  company  of  one  so  sinful.  In- 
stead of  fulfilling  his  stupid  request, 
Jesus  called  Peter  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John,  to  be  his  disciples, 
John  i.  40,  41,  43.  Luke  v.  1  —  11. 
Matt.  iv.  Peter  and  Andrew  were 
the  two  first  sent  forth  of  the  apos^ 
ties,  probably  because  they  were 
the  eldest,  Luke  vi.  14.  Matt.  x.  2. 
Peter  being  extremely  forward  in 
his  temper,  when  he  saw  our  Savi- 
our coming,  walking  on  the  sea,  he 
desired  his  orders  to  meet  him  on  the 
water.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the 
water,  when  doubting  of  his  safe  prcr 
servation,  he  cried  for  Jesus's  help. 
Jesus  preserved  him,  and  rebuked 
Jiim  for  the  weakness  of  his  faith. 
Matt.  xiv.  28—31.  When,  after- 
ward, Jesus  asked  his  disciples,  if 
they  would  leave  him,  as  many  others 
had  just  dprt  ?  Peter  replied,  they 
could  go  satfcly  no  where  else,  as  he 
alone  had  the  words  of,  and  power 
to  give,  eternal  life,  John  vi.  66,  61, 
€S.  When,  at  Cesarea  Philippi, 
Jesus  asked  his  disciples,  jvhom  they 
believed  hjm  \,p  be?  Peter  replied, 
that  they  yvere  firmly  persuaded  lie 
was  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 
Jesus  blessed  hiip,  and  hinted,  that 
such  knowledge  and  faith  had  been 
given  him  by  the  Spjrit  of  God;  and 
assured  him,  that  as  certainly  as  he 
"Was  Peter,  he  would  so  build  his 
church  ijy  his  means,  upon  tjiat  per- 
son and  truth  he  had  confessed,  that 
all  ^he  gates  or  powers  of  hell  should 
not  overthrow  it.  "  He  added,  tjiat 
to  him  and  his  it-Ilpw  apostles,  and 
their  successors  in  tJip  ministry,  he 
would  give  the  power  pt  founding, 
instructipg,  or  governing^  hjs  church ; 
and  that  whatever  condemnation  or 
absolution  they  should,  Recording  to 
his  word,  give  either  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  should  be  ratified  in  hea- 
ven.   When  Jesus,  almost  immedi- 


ately after,  foretold  his  sufferings, 
Peter  rebuked  him,  and  bid  him 
spare  himself.  Jesus  sharply  reprov.. 
ed  him,  and  told  him,  that  his 
speech  savoured  not  of  God,  but  of 
carnal  indulgence.  It  was  scarcely 
eight  days  alter,  when  Peter  was  ad- 
mitted to  witness  our  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration. He,  on  the  sight  of  Mo- 
ses and  Elias,  foolishly  asked  leave 
to  erect  three  tabernacles,  one  for  his 
Master,  and  one  for  each  of  the  pro- 
phets. Matt,  xvi.  13 — 23.  and  xvii. 
1—4. 

As  Peter  and  his  Master,  some 
time  after,  entered  into  Capernaum, 
where  it  seems  they  were  inrolled  as 
residents,  the  collectors  of  the  Ro- 
man tribute  asked  him  if  his  Master 
paid  tribute  ?  Jesus  knowing  it,  or- 
dered Peter  to  casta  line  into  the  sea, 
and  open  the  mouth  of  the  fish  that 
came  first  up,  and  he  would  find  a 
shekel  of  silver,  to  give  as  tribute  for 
them  two.  Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27.  When 
Jesus  afterward  discoursed  of  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  Peter  asked 
him,  if  it  was  proper  to  forgive  any 
oftener  than  seven  times?  Jesus  told 
him,  he  must  forsrive  as  often  as  was 
necessary,  thoiigh  it  were  to  seventy 
times  seven,  or  490  times.  Matt, 
xviii.  21,  22.  When  our  Saviour 
discoursed  of  riches  hindering  men 
from  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Peter  asked  him,  what  re- 
ward he  and  his  fellow-disciples 
should  have,  who  had  left  their  boats, 
nets,  and  all  they  had  in  the  world, 
to  fpllpw  him  ?  Jesus  replied,  that 
such  as,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  gospel-church,  truly  followed  him, 
frofn  an  hiward  principle  of  grace, 
should  have  distinguished  honour  in 
the  church,  and  at  the  last  day ;  and 
that  every  one  who  truly  followed 
him  amid  his  persecutions,  should 
enjoy  fellowship  with  him  an  hun- 
dred times  more  excellent  than  all 
they  could  h3.ve  in  this  vyorld.  Matt, 
xix.  27  to  30.  On  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore our  Savipur's  passion,  Peter 
pointed  out  to  him,  how  the  fig-tree 
he  had  corsed  was  so  quickly  wi- 
thered j  and  was  advised  to  improve 
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the  event,  as  an  excitement  to  faith 
and  fervent  prayer.  Matt.  xxi.  1 7  to 
22.  Mark  xi.  1 1,  to  21.  Either  on 
that,  or  the  Thursday  evening,  Peter 
refused  to  allow  Jesus  to  wash  his 
feet ;  but  being  told  that  unless  he 
washed  him,  he  could  have  no  part 
in  him,  begged  to  have  not  only  his 
feet,  but  also  his  hands  and  his  head 
washed.  Jesus  told  him,  that  such 
as  had  once  been  washed  needed  not 
repeat  it,  John  xiii.  1  to  17.  At  the 
one  or  otlier  of  these  times,  Peter 
requested  John  to  beg  that  Jesus 
would  point  out  which  of  them  was 
to  be  the  traitor,  John  xiii.  24,  23, 
26.  He,  together  with  Andrew, 
James,  and  John,  asked  Jesus,  when 
the  temple  should  be  destroyed,  and 
he  would  return  to  judge  the  world  ? 
Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2,  3.  On  Thursday, 
he  artd  John,  by  their  Master's  order, 
found  out  an  upper  room,  and  there 
prepared  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  passover  feast,  Luke  xxii.  8 
to  12. 

When,  after  the  ^acred  supper,  Je- 
sus  warned  his  apostles  of  their  be- 
ing offended  because  of  him  that 
night,  Peter,  with  his  ordinary  rash- 
ness, promised,  that  though  every 
body  should  forsake  his  Master,  he 
never  would,  but  would  follow  him, 
and  rather  die  with  him,  than  in  the 
least  deny  him,  Jesus  assured  him, 
that  before  the  cock  should  crow 
twice,  he  would  deny  him  thrice; 
and  that  Satan  had  desired  to  have 
permission  to  sift  aiid  tempt  him  and 
his  fellow  disciples,  but  he  had 
prayed  for  him,  that  his  faith  might 
not  fail ;  and  h?  admonished  him  to 
comfort  and  encourage  his  brethren, 
as  soon  ^s  himself  was  recovered, 
John  xiii.  36,  to  38.  Matt,  xxvi  31 
to  35.  Luke  xxii.  31  to  34-.  '  When 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  taken 
along  with  our  Saviour  into  the  gar- 
den, to  witness  his  bloody  agony, 
they  quickly  fell  asleep,  Jesus,  after 
his  three  different  prayers,  awaken- 
ed them.  He  asked  thern  if  they 
could  not  watch  with  him  one  hour? 
Jle  kindly  hinted  that  their  spirit 
f,'QS  willing,   but   their  flesh  was 


weak.  When  he  awakened  them, 
as  Judas  approached,  he  ironically- 
bid  them  sleep  on.  When  Judas 
came  with  his  band,  Peter,  being 
one  of  the  two  disciples  that  had 
swords,  drew  his,  and  cut  off  the  ear 
of  Malchus,  the  high  priest's  servant, 
Jesus  kindly  rebuked  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  put  up  his  sword,  other- 
wise it  might  occasion  his  death. 
Peter,  at  a  distance,  followed  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas;  and  by 
means  of  another  disciple,  got  access 
into  the  hall,  and  waited  among  the 
high  priest's  servants  to  see  the  issue. 
A  maid  looked  at  him,  and  said  she 
had  certainly  seen  him  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  denied  that  he  so 
much  as  knew  him.  Peter  went  out 
to  the  porch,  and  the  cock  crew  for 
the  first  time,  Soan  after,  another 
maid  said  to  those  that  stood  by, 
that  certainly  he  was  one  of  Je- 
sus's  followers.  He  denied  it  with  an 
oath.  About  an  hour  after,  one  of 
the  company  affirmed  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  ;  and  others  insisted, 
that  he  certainly  was,  and  that  his 
very  speech  marked  him  a  Galilean  ; 
and  finally,  a  kinsman  of  Malchus 
said.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  gar- 
den with  him  ?  To  give  them  what 
he  thought  full  evidence  he  was  no 
follower  of  Jesus,  he  began  to  curse 
and  to  swear  that  he  did  not  so  much 
as  know  such  a  man.  At  that  very 
instant  the  cock  crew  for  the  second 
time,  and  Jesus  gave  Peter  a  look. 
He  remembered  his  Master's  predic- 
tion of  his  treachery,  and  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly,  and,  it  is  proba- 
ble, continued  his  mourning  till  he 
heard  our  Saviour  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  Matt.  xxvi.  40— 47,  69 
to  75,  John  xviii.  10,  11,  15  to  27. 
On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection- 
day,  Peter  and  John  bearing  that 
their  Master's  corpse  was  removed 
froin  the  grave,  ran  to  see  if  it  was 
so.  Peter  went  down  into  the  se- 
pulchre, and  saw  the  grave-clothes 
laid  in  good  order,  but  the  body  was 
gone.  Tilled  with  perplexity,  they 
returned  to  the  rest.  When  Jesus 
appeared  to  the  women,  he  ordered 
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tTietn  in  a  particular  manner  to  In- 
fcrm  disconsolate  Peter,  that  he  Was 
risen  from  the.  dead.  It  was  not 
long  after  when  Peter  had  the  plea- 
sure to  see  his  Master  once  and  again 
at  Jerusalem,  along  with  the  other 
apo&tles.  When,  some  time  after, 
Peter  and  sundry  other  apostles  were 
fishing  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  Jesus 
appeared  on  the  shore,  Ko  sooner 
had  Peter  heard  that  it  was  their 
l.orxi,  than,  from  strong  affection,  he 
fiung  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
lo  the  shore.  After  they  had  dined, 
Jesus  thrice  asked  him,  it  he  loved 
jhim  above  every  other  thing?  Peter 
as  often,  and  at  the  third  time  with 
some  vehemence  and  grief,  appealed 
to  him,  that  he  knew  he  did :  Jesus 
as  often  charged- him  to  feed  his 
people,  sheep,  or  lambs.  Much  a- 
bout  the  same  time,  Jesus  told  him 
that  he  must  endure  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment for  his  sake,  in  his  old 
age.  He  asked  Jesus,  what  then 
•should  become  of  John  the  beloved 
disciple  ?  Jesus  directed  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  example,  and  cleave  to 
his  cause,  and  leave  the  fate  of  John 
to  the  government  of  providence, 
Mark  xvi.  6,  7,  John  xx.  1 — 8.  and 
xxi.  Very  soon  after  our  Saviour^s 
ascension,  Peter  proposed  to  the 
Christians  at  Jerusa:lem,  to  elect  ano- 
ther to  fill  up  the  room  of  Judas; 
sind  Matthias  was  chosen.  On  the 
30th  day,  when  the  Hebrews,  from 
every  corner  around,  were  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  and  his  fellow  apostles,  endow- 
ed with  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  in  a 
diversity  of  languages  to  the  a,ssem- 
h\y.  The  Jews  from  Parthia,  Me- 
dia, Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Judea, 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Proconsular 
Asia,  Phrygia,  Paraphylia,  Egypt, 
ILybia,  Rome,  Crete,  and  Arabia, 
heard  them  in  the  respective  lan- 
guages of  their  country.  The  peo- 
ple were  astonished,  but  some  pro- 
fane scoffers  said  they  were  drunk. 
Peter,  standing  up  with  the  other 
eleven,  shewed,  tliat  not  wine,  but 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  promises^  had*  d'esoended 


on  them,  enabled  them  thus  to  speaW 
with  tongues,  and  that  it  was  a  de- 
monstrative proof  that  Jesus  was  ri- 
sen from  the  dead,  and  gone  to  his 
Father's  right  hand,  ahd  Xvas  con- 
stituted the  Sovereig^n  and  only  Sa- 
viour of  men.  Multitudes  were 
deeply  convicted  of  sin,  and  be- 
sought the  apostles  to  inform  them 
how  they  might  be  saved,  Peter, 
as  the  moutli  of  the  rest,  directed 
them  to  believe  the  promises  to  them 
and  their  seed,  and  to  repent  and  be 
baptized,  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  through  Jesus's  blood.  That 
very  day  3,000  believed,  and  werfe 
adcfed  to  the  Christian  church.  Acts 
i,  and  ii.  When,  some  days  afteri 
Peter  and  John  went  up  to  the  tem- 
ple about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  the  houf  of  prayer, 
a  man  who  had  been  a  cripple  from 
his  birth,  sitting  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple,  asked  alms  of  tbeni'. 
Peter  told  liiril  he  had  neither  silver 
nor  gold  to  give  him;  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  charged  him  to  rise 
and  walk.  The  man  \vas  directly 
cured,  and  went  with  them  through 
the  court  of  the  temple,  leaping  and 
praising  God,  He  held  Peter  and 
John,  and  told  the  assembling,  multi- 
tude how  they  had  healed  him.  Peter 
told  the  admiring  crowd,  that  they 
had  not  made  this  man  to  walk  by 
their  own  power,  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  had 
lately  murdered,  and  who  had'  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  glo- 
ry. He  shewed  them  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah,  which  whoso- 
ever rejected,  should  certainly  pe- 
rish :  and  that  God  having  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  had  sent  him  to  them 
first,  in  the  of!er  of  the  gospel, 
and  power  of  his  Spirit,  to"  bless 
them,  in  turning  them  from  their  ini- 
quities. This  sermon,  it  is  thought 
by  some,  was  blessed  to  the  conver- 
sion of  5,000  ;  but  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  nimiber  of  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  who 
believed,  now  amounted  to  that  num- 
ber. About  even-tide,  the  priests 
and  Sadducecs  apprehended'  Feter 
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and  John,  and  put  them  in  prison. 
Next  day  they  were  brought  before 
the  council,  and  interrogated  how 
tliev  had  cured  the  lame  man.  They 
replied,  it  was  done  by  the  autho- 
rity and  pwver  of  Christ,  whom  the 
council  had  lately  crucified,  but  God 
had  raised  from  the  dead.  As  the 
council  knew  that  Peter  and  John 
were  men  of  no  education,  they  were 
surprised  at  their  answers.  They 
charged  them  to  preach  uo  more 
concerning  Jesus,  or  as  authorised  by 
him.  After  farther  threatcnings, 
they  went  to  their  brethren  the  ajros- 
tles  and  believers,  and  related  what 
had  happened.  They  all  praised  God, 
and  solemnly  prayed  for  further 
strength  for  his  work.  The  house 
shook,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon 
them  in  a  farther  degree.  Acts  iii. 
and  iv.  Many  of  these  Christians 
having  lands,  sold  them,  and  gave 
the  apostles  the  money,  to  be  laid 
©ut  for  pious  uses.  Ananias,  and 
Sapphira  his  wife,  sold  theirs;  but 
deceitfully  kept  part  of  the  price  to 
themselves.  Peter  detected  their 
fraud.  Both  of  them  v/ere  divinely 
cut  oiF  by  a  sudden  death.  This 
tended  to  increase  the  awe  and  cha- 
racter of  the  apostles.  Multitudes 
believed  the  gx>spel,  aixl  vast  num- 
bers of  diseased  persons  were  mi- 
raculously healed.  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  were  imprisoned;  but 
an  angel  released  them,  and  they 
ceturned  directly  to  preach  in  the 
i-ourts  of  the  temple.  Their  escape 
surprised  the  council ;  but  they  re- 
apprehended  them,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  former  charge.  Peter 
replied,  that  they  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men ;  and  told 
tlien;,  that  God  had  highly  exalted 
Jesus,  whom  they  had  murdered,  to 
be  a  Prince  and  Saviour;  and  had 
testified  this  by  the  gifts  and  mira- 
cles of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Provoked 
herewith,  the  council  were  for  mur- 
dering them  directly,  had  not  Gama- 
l^iel  prevented  them  with  his  more 
sober  speech.  Acts  v.  After  the 
deacon^  were  chosen,  and  Stephen, 
©lie  of  thoffi,  murdered,  and  a  per- 


secution had  scattered  the  Christrati 
preachers,  and  the  Samaritans  re* 
ceived  the  gospel  by  Philip  the  dea- 
can,  Peter  and  John  went  thither  to 
confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  laying  ori 
of  their  hands,  Simon  the  sorcerer, 
who  had  been  lately  baptized,  offer- 
ed them  a  sum  of  money  for  a  sharo 
of  their  miraculous  powers.  Peter  bid 
him  and  his  money  perish  together, 
as  he  had  imagined  the  gifts  of  God 
could  be  purcliased  therewith ;  and 
told  him,  that  he  had  no  title  to  the 
ministerial  work,  but  appeared  to  l>e 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity,  under  the  reigning  power  of 
his  corrupt  lusts;  and  directed  him  to 
pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  vvickedness 
of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven  him. 
After  preaching  through  most  of  Sa- 
maria, Peter  and  John  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  conversion  of  Paul  hav- 
ing stopped,  or  at  least  abated,  the 
Jewish  persecution,  Peter  went  to  vi- 
sit the  believers  in  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Galilee.  At  Lydda,  he  recover- 
ed Eneas,  who  had  been  ill  of  a  palsy 
eight  years.  At  Joppa,  he  restoreci 
Tabilhato  life.  Acts  vLii.  1 — 2.5.  and 
ix.  32 — 4-3.  While  he  lodged  at 
Joppa,  with  one  Simon  a  tanner, 
Cornelius,  a  Gentile  centurion,  di- 
rected by  God,  sent  messengers  for 
him,  to  instruct  him  and  his  friends 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Meanwhile 
God  prepared  Peter  by  a  vision. 
About  mid-day,  as  he  was  by  him- 
self on  the  top  of  the  house,  t!ie  roof 
being  flat,  and  was  very  hungry,  he 
fell  into  a  trance,  wherein  he  saw, 
as  it  were,  a  great  sheet  full  of  ani- 
mals clean  and  unclean  let  dowa 
from  heaven ;  and  heard  a  voice  call- 
ing him  to  rise,  kill,  and  eat.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  never  had  eaten  of 
any  unclean  animals ;  the  voice  re- 
plied, that  it  was  improper  he  should 
think  that  unclean  which  God  had 
cleansed.  All  this  was  thrice  re- 
peated ;  and  then  the  sheet  was  ap- 
parently carried  up  into  heaven.  He 
had  scarcely  awaked  out  oi'  his 
trance,  when  Cornelius's  messengers 
were  come  to  invite  him  to  preach 
to,  these  Gexitiles,     Alter  hearing 
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tvhat  had  moved  tlieir  master  to  call 
him,  and  considering  the  import  of 
his  vision,  he  went  along  with  them, 
and  instructed  and  baptized  Corne- 
lius and  his  friends.  The  Jewish 
converts  at  Jerusalem  were  at  the 
first  oft'ended  with  his  going  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  but  when  they  heard  how 
Cornelius  was  directed  to  call  him, 
how  he  was  by  his  vision  taught  to 
undervalue  none  whom  God  had  re- 
garded, and  how  the  miraculous  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  Cor- 
nelius and  his  friends,  as  he  preach- 
ed to  them,  they  were  satisfied,  and 
Iblessed  God  for  granting  unto  the 
Otntiles  repentance  unto  life,  Acts 
X.  and  xi.  1  — 18.  While  he  conti- 
nued at  Jerusalem,  Paul  lodged  with 
him  two  weeks.  Gal.  i.  18.  To 
gratify  the  Jews,  Herod  Agrlppa 
imprisoned  him,  intending  to  kill 
him,  as  he  had  done  James  the 
brother  of  John.  The  very  night 
before  his  intended  execution,  and 
■while  his  Christian  friends  were  met" 
in  the  house  of  one  Mary,  to  pray 
for  his  deliverance,  an  ancrel  came 
to  him  in  the  prison,  as  he  slept  be- 
tween two  soldiers,  awakened  him, 
took  off  his  chains,  opened  the  pri 
son,  and  conducted  him  to  the  street, 
called  Straight.  He  went  directly  to 
the  house  of  Mary,  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  Rhoda,  a  damsel  who 
came  to  open  the  door,  hearing  his 
voice,  ran  back  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
and  told  the  Christians  that  it  was 
Peter.  They  believed  her  not ;  but 
imagining  every  good  man  had  his 
attendant  angel,  they  said  it  was  Pe- 
ter's angel  that  had  knocked.  Peter 
continuing  to  knock,  was  at  last  ad- 
mitted, and  to  their  great  joy  in- 
formed them  of  what  had  befallen 
him.  Whether,  after  this,  he  went 
to  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pro- 
consular Asia,  and  Bithynia,  to  the 
scattered  Jews  of  which  places  he 
"wrote  his  epistles,  we  know  not. 
It  is  certain,  that  about  eight  years 
after,  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  at  the 
council,  and  there  related,  how  God, 
by  him,  had  first  granted  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  suggested,  that 


since  God  had  made  no  difference 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  his 
gifts,  they  ought  to  impose  On  them 
no  yoke  of  ceremonial  rights.  About 
this  time,  he,  and  James,  and  John, 
gave  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  agreed  that  he  should 
chiefly  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  When 
Peter  wals  travelling  northward,  per-- 
haps  to  the  places  above  mentioned, 
he  came  to  Antioch^  At  first  he 
joined  in  the  utmost  fa'rtiiliirity  with 
the  Gentile  converts ;  but  when 
some  sticklers  for  Judaism  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  he  forbore  it, 
and  was  like  to  have  seduced  Bar- 
nabas into  the  same  course.  Know- 
ing that  this  encouraged  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  upon  the  new 
converts,  Paul  sharply  expostulated 
with  Peter  for  his  dissimulation,  and 
practical  contradicting  of  the  very 
speech  he  had  uttered  in  the  council. 
Peter,  it  seems,  received  this  rebuke 
with  an  humble  concern.  In  his  old 
age,  it  seems,  Peter  travelled  from 
the  south  coasts  of  the  Black  sea, 
into  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea  ;  fof 
from  Babylon,  not  the  city,  but  the 
province,  where  there  were  multi-  ' 
tudes  of  Jews,  he  wrote  his  first  epis- 
tle. After  manifold  sufferings  for 
his  Master,  he  died;  but  whether 
by  crucifixion,  with  his  head  down*- 
wards  or  not,  we  cannot  determine. 
It  is  said,  he  could  never  hear  a  cock 
crow,  but  it  revived  his  grief  for  the 
denial  of-  his  Master,  Acts  xii.  and 
XV.  Gal.  ii.  I  Pet.  i.  1.  and  v.  13. 
—Of  the  two  inspired  epistles  which 
he  wrote  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  the 
first  was  designed  to  comfort  and 
confirm  them  in  the  truth,  amidst  the 
fiery  trials  and  temptations  to  which 
they  were  exposed ;  and  to  direct 
them  in  their  hearing  of  God's  word ; 
in  their  diversified  stations,  civil  or 
religious ;  and  to  caution  them  a- 
gainst  the  insurrections  then  foment- 
ed by  their  countrymen  against  the 
Roman  government.  In  the  second, 
which  was  written  a  little  before  his 
death,  perhaps  about  A.  D.  66  or  68, 
he  inculcated  their  abounding  in 
Christian  virtues  j  their  watching  a- 
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gainst  false  teachers,  and  apostacy 
from  the  truth ;  and  to  live  in  the 
holiest  manner,  as  in  the  immediate 
views  of  the  ruin  of  their  nation,  and 
of  the  last  judgment.  A  noble  ma- 
jesty and  rapidity  of  style,  with  a 
becoming  freedom,  is  visible  in  his 
epistles.  A  devout  and  judicious 
person  can  scarcely  read  them  with- 
out solemn  attention  and  awful  con- 
cern. The  conflagration  of  the  earth, 
and  the  future  judgment,  are  so  de- 
scribed, that  we  almost  see  the  flames 
ascending  into  the  midst  of  heaven, 
feel  the  elements  melting  with  fervent 
heat,  and  hear  the  groans  of  an  ex- 
piring world,  and  the  crashes  of  na- 
ture, tumbling  into  universal  ruin. 
Grotius  pretends,  this  second  epis- 
tle was  the  work  of  one  Simon,  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem  ;  but  where  were 
his  eyes,  that  he  did  not  see  that  this 
was  the  second  epistle  to  the  Jews, 
by  one  who  had  been  with  Christ  in 
the  holy  mount  of  transfiguration  ? 
2  Pet.  i.  18.  and  iii.  1.  nor  is  the 
style  so  different  from  that  of  the  first 
as  is  pretended,  except  vvhere  the 
subject  requires  it. 
A  number  of  spurious  tracts,  as  a 
Gospel,  Acts,  Revelation,  with  a 
Treatise  on  preaching,  and  another 
on  the  last  judgment,  have  been  false- 
ly ascribed  to  Peter.  The  Papists 
pretended  he  was  about  24  or  25 
years  bishop  of  Rome,  and  thence 
wrote  his  epistles,  and  was  there  cru- 
cified under  Nero :  and  they  pre- 
tend, that  he  was  possessed  of  a  su- 
premacy over  all  the  other  apostles, 
which  from  him  is  conveyed  to  all 
their  popes  to  the  present  time.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  three  years  after 
Paul's  conversion,  he  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  also  when  Herod  died ;  and 
was  there  at  the  council ;  and  was 
at  Antioch  in  Syria  some  time  after, 
about  A.  D.  52.  Never  a  word  is 
said  of  his  being  at  Rome,  when  Paul 
wrote  his  epistle  to  the  church  there, 
and  sends  his  salutations  to  many 
of  her  members.  'Nor  when  Paul 
came  there  ;  for,  at  his  first  answer, 
no  7nan  stood  hy  him.  Nor  a  word  is 
said  of  him  in  all  the  epistles  which 
-    No.  28.  Vol.  II. 


Paul  wrote  from  Rome,  though  per- 
sons of  a  far  inferior  character  are 
often  mentioned.  How  possibly  then 
could  he  be  bishop  of  Rome,  unless  he 
exercised  his  power  below  ground, 
vvhere  nobody  perceived  him  ?  Or, 
suppose  he  had  been  at  Rome :  that 
no  more  establishes  the  supremacy- 
there  than  at  Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and 
Antioch,  where  we  are  sure  he  was 
for  a  time.  Or  suppose  he  iiad  lived 
1,000  years  at  Rome,  how  does  tliat 
infer  that  he  left  his  office  to  their 
popes.  Atheists,  adulterers.  Sodom- 
ites, murderers,  blasphemers,  and  in- 
carnate devils  not  excepted?  And 
in  fine,  what  proof  have  we  that  he 
had  a  supremacy  over  the  other  a- 
postles?  None  at  all,  except  that  he 
was  perhaps  oldest,  most  forward  in 
his  temper,  and  more  compassed 
with  failings,  than  any  of  his  bre- 
thren, Judas  excepted. 

PETHOR,  or  Pathora,  Syr.  a 
table,  the  native  place  of  Balaam,  si- 
tuated in  Mesopotamia,  about  the 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not 
far  from  Thapsacus,  Numb.  xxii.  5. 

PHALLU,  marvellous,  second  son 
of  Reuben,  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Phalluites,  Gen.  xlvi.  9.  Numb, 
xxvi.  5. 

PHALTI,  or  PHALTIEL,  deliver- 
ance,  son  of  Laish  ;  married  Michal, 
after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David; 
but  David  afterwards  retook  her 
from  Phalti,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44. 

PHANUEL,  the  face  of  God,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  father  of  a  holy 
widow,  or  prophetess,  called  Anna, 
who  was  in  the  temple  when  our  Sa- 
viour was  carried  there  by  his  pa- 
rents, Luke  ii.  36,  &c. 

PHARAOH,  was  long  a  common 
name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  is 
often  added  to  other  names.  Jose- 
phus  says,  that  in  the  old  Egyptian 
language,  it  signified  king.  It  is 
certain,  that  in  the  Arabic  language, 
it  signifies  one  that  excels  all  tlie 
rest;  and  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies 
one  that  Is.  free,  or  is  a  revenger.  It 
is  said,  tlie  Egyptians  had  60  kings 
of  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  from  Mi?- 
raim,  or  Menes,  to  the  ruin  of  their 
<J  9. 
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kingdom  hy  Cambyses  or  Alexan- 
der. In  scripture,  we  have  menti- 
oned, (I.)  That  Pharaoh,  who  had 
his  family  smitten  with  plagues,  for 
taking  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham 
into  it.  Gen.  xii.  (2.)  Pharaoh,  who 
had  the  dream  portending  the  noted 
plenty  and  famine  of  Egypt;  who 
exalted  Joseph,  and  kindly  settled 
Jacob's  family  in  Goshen,  Gen.  xH. 
to  xlvii.  (3.)  Pharaoh,  who  began 
to  oppress  the  Hebrews  with  hard  la- 
bour ;  and  finding  that  ineffectual  to 
stop  their  increase  of  number,  order- 
ed the  midwives  to  kill  eivery  male- 
child  of  theirs  at  their  birth  ;  and 
finding  that  they  disobeyed  him,  or- 
dered all  his  subjects  to  destroy  the 
Hebrew  male-infants  wherever  they 
could  find  them.  His  daughter  saved 
and  educated  Moses,  the  Hebrew 
deliverer.  Whether  it  was  this  Pha- 
raoh, or  his  son,  who  sought  to  slay 
Moses  after  he  had  slain  the  Egyp- 
tian, we  know  not,  Exod.  i.  and  ii. 
(4..)  Pharaoh,  from  whom  Moses 
demanded  for  the  Hebrews  their  li- 
berty to  go  and  serve  their  God  ; 
and  who,  after  ten  plagues  on  his 
kingdom,  and  frequent  changes  in 
bis  resolution,  was  obliged  to  let 
them  go,  and  afterwards  following 
them,  was  drowned  with  his  host  in 
the  Ked  sea,  Exod.  v.  to  xiv.  (5.) 
Pharaoh,  who  protected,  and  gave 
his  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad  the 
fugitive  Edoniite.  Whether  he  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Solomon,  who 
took  Gezer  from  the  Canaanites,  and 
gave  it  as  a  portion  with  his  daugh- 
ter, we  know  not,  1  Kings  xi.  and 
iii.  1.  and  ix.  16.  (6.)  Pharaoh-ne- 
cho,  the  son  of  Psammiticus,  who 
fitted  out  great  fleets  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  marched  a  prodigious 
army  to  the  Euphrates,  took  Car- 
chemish,  defeated  Josiah  in  his  way 
thither,  and  made  Johoahaz  his  pri- 
soner, and  set  up  Jehoiakim  for  king 
of  Judea  in  his  return  home.  In  a- 
bout  four  years  after,  his  army  at 
Carchemish  were  entirely  routed,  the 
city  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  fugitives  pursued 
to  the  border  of  Egypt  by  the  Chal- 


deans, 2  Kings  xxili.  and  kssv.  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  Jer.  xlvi.  (7.)  Fhz- 
raoh-hophra,  the  grandson  of  the 
former,  reigned  25  years,  and  was 
for  a  while  reckoned  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  princes.  He  invaded  Cy- 
prus, and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Phenicia.  Depending  on  his  assist- 
ance, Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Pharaoh  sent  an 
army  to  assist  him  against  the  Chal- 
deans, who  were  besieging  his  capi- 
tal ;  but  when  the  Chaldeans  march- 
ed to  attack  them,  the  Egyptians 
retreated  home  with  precipitation. 
About  16  years  after,  the  Chaldeans 
furiously  invaded  his  country,  mur- 
dered the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off 
their  wealth.  Just  before,  Pharaoh 
had  invaded  Cyrene  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  lost  the  bulk  of  his  army  in 
that  attempt.  His  subjects,  enraged 
with  his  ill  success,  took  arms  against 
him,  alledging,  that  he  had  ruined 
his  army,  in  order  that  he  might  rule 
in  a  tyrannical  manner.  He  sent 
Amasis,  one  of  his  generals,  to  crush 
this  rebellion.  When  this  Amasis 
began  to  expostulate  w^ith  the  rebels, 
they  clapped  an  helmet  for  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  proclaimed  him 
their  king.  A'masis  then  headed  the 
rebels ;  and,  after  various  battles, 
took  king  Pharaoh  prisoner.  He 
would  have  treated  him  with  kind* 
ness,  but  the  people  forced  him  out 
of  his  hands,  and  strangled  him,  Jer. 
xliii.  9 — IS.andxliv.  '30. 

PHARISEES.     See  Sect. 

PHENICE,  red,  purple,  palm,  an 
habour  on  the  south-west  of  the  isle 
of  Crete.  It  lay  chiefly  to  the  south- 
w^est,  but  had  a  winding  to  the 
north-west,  and  so  was  a  very  safe 
harbour.  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

VUEJ^xlClA,  red,  purple,  a  country 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  on  the  north-west  of  Canaan, 
and  south  west  of  Syria,  whose  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Tripoli,  Botyrs, 
Byblus,  Beryptus,  Ecdippa,  Ptole- 
mais,  Dora,  Tyre,  and  Zidon.  This 
country  was  anciently  stocked  with 
inhabitants  descended  from  Canaan. 
The  Zidon ians,  Arvadites^  Arkites, 
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and  perhaps  the  Zemarltes  and  Sin- 
jtes,  dwelt  here.  Njo  doubt,  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  and  Barak,  others  of 
their  Canaanitish  brethren  poured  in 
upon  them.  The  overstocking  of 
their  country  made  them  apply  to 
navigation  and  trade.  They,  espe- 
cially the  Tyrians  and  Zidonians, 
had  almost  all  the  trade  of  the  then 
known  world.  There  was  scarcely 
a  shore  or  isle  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  where  they  did  not  plant  colo- 
nies. The  most  noted  of  which  was 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  once 
long  contended  with  Rome.  It  is 
thought  the  Phenicians  pushed  their 
trade  as  far  as  Britain.  It  appears 
that  they  had  settlements  on  the  Red 
sea  and  Persian  gulph.  Sir  Isaac 
Js^ewton  thinks,  vast  numbers  of  E- 
domites  fled  hither  in  the  days  of 
David,  and  carried  their  arts  along 
with  them. 

The'ancient  Phenicians  were  famed 
for  learning,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
the  iovenLors  of  letters.  Sanchonia- 
thon,  the  most  ancient  historian,  ex- 
cept the  inspired,  was  a  Phenician ; 
but  his  work  is  an  heap  of  disorder 
and  fable.  The  Phenicians  were  very 
noted  for  their  idolatries,  worship- 
ping Baal,  Ashtoreth,  Hercules,  A- 
pollo,  Tammuz,  &c.  Herodotus  ex- 
tends the  boundaries  of  Phenicia  a- 
long  the  sea-coast,  from  the  border 
of  Egypt,  to  almost  the  north  of  Sy- 
ria. Some  Greek  writers  call  the 
whole  of  Canaan,  Phenicia;  and  the 
notitias  of  the  church  include  in  it  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Syria. — 
The  chiefest  cities  of  Phenicia  were 
Sidon  and  Tyre.  Sidon,  or  Zidon, 
was  built  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  perhaps  not  long 
after  the  flood,  by  Zidon  the  eldest 
son  of  Canaan  j  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  some  ages  after,  built  old 
Tyre,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  same 
shore,  about  25  miles  to  the  south. 
The  circumference  of  this  old  city 
was  about  three  miles;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  they  built  another  on 
the  adjacent  island,  and  joining  the 
two  by  an  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land, 
the  whole  city  in  its  chiel'  splendour 


Is  said  to  have  been  about  \  9  miles 
in  circumference,  which  I  suppose 
included  the  suburds.      Both   Tyre 
and  Sidon  pertained  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  but  were  never  taken  from 
the  Canaanites.  The  Zidonians  very 
early  oppressed  the  Israelites,  Judg. 
X.  1,  2.     Sometimes  Tyre  and  Sidon 
had  distinct  kings,  and   sometimes 
they  had  but  one  over  both.     Many 
of  them  make  almost  no  figure  in 
history.     About  the  time  of  David, 
Cilix  and  Cadmus,  the  sods  of  Age- 
nor  king  of  Zidon,  it  seems  affright- 
ed  by   David's  victories,  left  their 
country,  and  sought  out  new  seats 
for  themselves.  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
who  appears  to  have  liad  the  Sido- 
nians  under  him,  assisted  Solomon 
in  building  the  temple,  and  his  other 
structures;  and  it  seems  there  had 
been  a  brotherly  covenant  of  amity 
established  betv\  een  the  two  nations. 
Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  was 
one  of  his  successors ;  but  he  pro- 
bably lived  at  Zidon.     Perhaps  Pha- 
lis,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  was  his  son.  During  the 
reign  of  Pygmalion,  the  great  grand- 
son  of  Ethbaal,  Dido,   or  Elisa  his 
sister,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  fled 
from  his  oppression,  and  built  Car- 
thage, on  the  north  of  Africa,  to  the 
south-west  of  Sicily.     The  Tyrians, 
and  perhaps  other  Phenicians,  were 
in  the  league  against  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  Psalxxxiii. 
7.     About  the  time  of  JoLbam,  they 
seem  to  have  been  masters  ol  at  least 
a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines; and  it  seems,  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz,  they  carried  off"  numbers  of 
the  Jews,  and  sold  them  to  the  Greeks 
for  slaves,  Joel  iii.  4.     Soon   after, 
Eulasus  their  king,  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  revolted  inhabitants  of  Gath, 
these  supplicated  the  protection  of 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.     He 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Pheni- 
cians.     The  Zidonians  quickly  re- 
volted  from  Tyre,  and  proclaimed 
him  their  king,  and  assisted  him  a- 
gainst  the  Tyrians.     Five  years  he 
besieged  Tyre ;  but  twelve  of  their 
ships  beating  60  of  his,  and  death 
20  2 
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cutting  him  of?,  the  siege  was  raised. 
The  glory  of  Tyre  quickly  increased, 
and  the  most  of  Phenicia  was  sub- 
ject to  them.    They  traded  with  the 
Egyptians,  Eolians,  Cilicians,   Spa- 
niards, Greeks,  Cappadocians,  Ara- 
bians, Syrians,  Hebrews,  Mesopota- 
mians,    Medes,    Persians,   Lydians, 
Africans,  and  islanders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.     Provoked  with  the 
Phenicians,    for     entering    into     a 
league  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  assisting  him  in  his  rebel- 
lion, Nebuchadnezzar  invaded   the 
country.     Zidon  quickly  surrender- 
ed.   Tyre  was  besiezed  for  1  ^5  years, 
during  which  time  it  seems  Ethbaal, 
their  proud  and  politic  prince,  was 
slain.     In   J.  M.  3432,   Tyre   was 
taken ;  but  during  the  siege,  the  in- 
habitants had  transported  themselves 
and  their  effects  to  the  neighbouring 
island,  about  70  paces  from  the  shore. 
Missing  their  expected   booty,  the 
Chaldeans  vented  their  rage  on  the 
few  they  found,  burnt  the  city,  and 
cast  the  rubbish  into  the  sea.     The 
Tyrians,   now   pretty   safe   in  their 
island,  afterward  sent  their  submis- 
sion to  the  Chaldeans,  under  whom, 
and  their  Persian  successors,  the  ci- 
ties of  Tyre  and  Zidon  had  still  kings 
'  of  their  own.     Tetramnestes,  or  Zi- 
don, assisted  Xerxes  of  Persia  with 
300  gallies,  in  his  mad  expedition 
against  Greece. — Provoked  with  the 
tyranny  of  Darius  Ochus  of  Persia, 
they  entered  into  a  league  against 
him,    with    Nectanebus    of   Egypt. 
Ochus  laid  siege  to  their  city ;  Ten- 
res  their  king,  and  Mentor,  a  Greek 
general,  betrayed  it  into  his  hands. 
Provoked  herewith,  and  their  ships 
being    formerly    burnt,    that    none 
might  leave  the  place,  they  in  despe- 
ration burnt  the  city  on  themselves, 
and  perished,  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand.     Ochus  got  a  considera- 
ble sum  for  the  rubbish,  as  there  was 
much  gold  and  silver  among  it.  The 
rest  of  the  country  readily  submitted 
to  him.     Much  about  this  time,  it 
is  said,  the  slaves  of  Tyre,  in   one 
night,   murdered    all  their  masters, 
except  one  Strabo,  who  was  made 


king.     About  the   same  time,  one 
Strato  was  king  of  Zidon,  which  was 
now  rebuilt.     Him  Alexander  the 
Great  deposed,  to  make  way  for  one 
Ballonymus,  a  very  poor  man,  but 
of  the  ancient  blood  royal.     When 
Alexander  approached  towards  Tyre, 
the  governors  sent  him  presents ;  but 
trusting  to  their  wall  of  150  feet,  built 
round  their  island,  they  refused  to 
admit  him  into  their  city,  to  sacri- 
fice to  Herculus.     After  a  costly  and 
terrible  siege  of  seven  months,  he 
took  the  city  by  force,  put  8,000  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  cruci- 
fied 2,0C0,  and  sold  30,000  for  slaves 
to  the  Jews  and  others.    The  city  he 
re-peopled  from  the  continent,  and 
made  Azelmic  the  king,  who  had 
been  abroad  during  the  siege,  gover- 
nor thereof.     During  the  siege,  the 
Tyrians  had  sent  off  their  wives  and 
children    to   Carthage ;    and   about 
15,000  others  were  secretly  carried 
off  in  the  Zidonian  ships.     About  19 
years  after,  Antigonus  again  took  it 
after  a  siege  of  15  months.     Never 
after  Alexander  did  Phenicia  recover 
its  ancient  glory,  a  great  part  of  their 
trade  being  carried  off  to  Alexandria, 
and   themselves  so    often  changing 
their  Syro-Grecian  and  Egypto-Gre- 
cian  masters.     Having  fallen  into  the 
hand  of  the  Romans,  Augustus,  to 
punish  their  frequent  riots,  and  their 
siding  with  Cassius,  deprived  Tyre 
and  Zidon  of  their  liberties.     About 
A.D.  194,  Niger,  the  usurping  em- 
peror, burnt  Tyre,  and  killed  most  of 
its  inhabitants.     In  A.  D.  656,  the 
Saracens  took  Tyre  and  Zidon.    Af- 
ter they  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  had 
possessed  it  494  years,  the  Christian 
croisades  seized  the  country;  but  in 
A.D.  1289,  Alphix,  sultan  of  Egypt, 
took  it,  and  utterly  destroyed  Tyre 
and  Zidon,  and  other  strong  places 
adjacent,  that  they  might  never  more 
afford  any  shelter  to  the  Christians. 
In  1516,  Phenicia  was  taken  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  but  the  Druses  of 
liCbanon  put  in  for  a  share  of  it;  and 
the  famed  Feccardin  blocked  up  the 
harbour  of  Zidon,  that  the  Turkish 
gallies  might  not  visit  his  coasts. 
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The  Phenicians  in  part  became  pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewish  religion :  many 
thereabouts  attended  our  Saviour's 
instructions,  and  received  his  cures. 
A  Syro-Phenician  woman  he  extol- 
led lor  her  faith,  Mark  iii,  8.  and  vii. 
24-  to  31.  The  gospel  was  early 
preached  here.  Acts  xi.  19.  Paul 
tarried  a  while  with  the  Christians 
at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Acts  xxi.  4.  and 
xxvii.  3.  and  for  many  ages  there 
•  were  noted  churches  in  these  places. 
For  a  long  lime  past.  Tyre  has  been 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  a 
few  wretched  fishermen ;  but  Zidon 
is  still  of  some  note,  having  about 
16,000  inhabitants.  Christians  and  o- 
thers,  not  absolutely  w'retched.  Gen. 
jx.  25,  26,  27.  Amos  i.  9,  10.  Joel 
iii.  4—8.  Isa.  xxiii.  Ezek.xxvi. xxvii. 
xxviii.  Jer.  xxv.  11,22.  and  xxvii. 
3—7.  Zech.ix.  1^5.  Psal.  xlv.  12. 
and  Ixxii.  10.  and  Ixxxiv.  4. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  love  of  a 
brother,  a  city  of  Mysia,  or  Lydia,  at 
the  north  foot  of  mount  Tmolus,  was 
so  called  either  from  Attalus  Phila- 
delphus,  who  at  least  mightily  a- 
dorned,  if  he  did  not  build  it';  or, 
because  there  the  Asian  Greeks  held 
their  kind  and  brotherly  feast.  It 
stood  about  24  miles  east  of  Sardis, 
and  72  from  Smyrna.  Here  was  a 
Christian  church  very  early  planted, 
to  which  John  was  directed  to  write 
a  consolatory  and  directive  epistle. 
Rev.  iii.  7 — 13.  This  was  the  last 
city  in  these  quarters  that  submitted 
to  the  Turks,  after  a  terrible  siege  of 
six  years.  We  can  trace  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  this  country  for  a- 
bout  800  years ;  nay,  at  present, 
there  are  in  it  about  2000  Christians. 

PHILEMON,  that  kisses,  or  is  af- 
fectionate, a  rich  citizen  of  Colosse. 
He  and  his  wife  were  very  early  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  by  Paul 
or  Epaphras,  and  the  Christians  held 
their  meetings  in  his  house.  His 
bond-slave,  Onesimus,  having  made 
an  elopement  from  him,  and  come  to 
Rome,  was  converted  by  Paul's  mi- 
nistry, and  was  very  useful  to  him  in 
his  imprisonment.  Paul  sent  him 
back  with  a  recommendatory  letter. 


requesting  that  Philemon  would  for- 
give him,  and  charge  what  he  might 
have  wronged  him  to  Paul's  own  ac- 
count. Some  say  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, together  with  Appia  his 
wife,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  The  e- 
pislle  to  Philemon,  by  Paul,  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  natural,  lively,  and  pa- 
thetic, eloquence. 

PHILETUS,  beloved,  mentioned 
by  Paul  in  his  second  epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy, (ii.  16,  &c.)  as  erring  con- 
cerning the  truth,  affirming  that  the 
resurrection  is  past.  See  Gnostics. 

PHIIJP,  warlike,  a  lover  of  horses, 
the  apostle  and  brother  of  Andrew, 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida.  Having 
been  by  his  brother  introduced  ta 
Jesus,  and  invited  by  Jesus  to  his 
lodging,  he  afterward  brought  Na- 
thanael  to  him,  John  i.  43 — 51.  To 
try  him,  Jesus  asked  him  how  they 
could  procure  bread  for  the  5000 
men,  besides  women  and  children  ? 
Philip  replied,  that  200  penny- 
worth, or  61.  9s.  sterling  worth  of 
bread,  would  not  give  each  a  scanty 
morsel,  John  vi.  5,6,  7.  He  and  his 
brother  introduced  the  Greeks  to 
Jesus,  John  xii.  21,  22.  He,  at  our 
Saviour's  last  supper,  requested  a 
sight  of  the  Father's  glory,  as  what 
would  suffice  them.  Jesus  told  him, 
that  as  he  and  his  Father  were  mu- 
tually in  one  another,  he  tiiat  by  faith 
had  seen  him,  had  seen  the  Father 
also,  John  xiv.  8,  9,  10.  It  is  said 
tliat  Philip  preached  the  gospel  in 
Upper  Asia,  south  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Euxine  sea,  and  died  a  martyr 

at  HiERAPOLIS. 

Philip,  the  2d  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons. Acts  vi.  5.  He  seems  to  have 
resided  at  Cesarea,  on  the  west  of 
Canaan.  Endowed  with  the  Holy- 
Ghost  for  preaching  the  gospel,  he, 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  went  and 
preached  in  the  country  of  Samaria, 
where  he  wrought  miracles,  and  bap- 
tized not  a  few.  Directed  by  an 
angel,  he  repaired  to  the  south-west 
of  Canaan,  near  Gaza.  Here  he  met 
with  an  eunuch,  treasurer  to  Can- 
dace  the  queen  of  Ethiopia,  who  be- 
ing a  Jewish  proselyte,  had  come  to 
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attend  at  some  of  the  sacred  feasts. 
Directed  b^'  God,  he  went  close  to 
the  eunuch's  chariot.  He  was  read- 
ing in  the  53d  of  Isaiah,  a  passage 
relative  to  our  Saviour's  sufferings, 
and   his   meek  submission   thereto. 

_Philip  asked  him  if  he  understood 
what  he  was  reading  ?  The  eunuch 
replied,  that  he  could  not,  without  a 
teacher.  At  his  desire,  Philip  en- 
tered his  chariot,  and  rode  along 
with  him,  and  from  that  passage  in- 
structed him  concerning  Jesus  and 
the  Christian  faith.  The  eunuch  re- 
ceived his  instructions  with  the  ut- 
•ijiost  readiness  and  affection;  and 
seeing  water  by  the  way-side,  asked 
if  he  might  not  be  baptized  ?  Philip 
told  him  he  might,  if  he  believed 
with  his  heart.  He  replied,  that  he 
believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  Philip  and  he  went  out  of 
the  chariot  to  the  water.  Immedi- 
atel}'  after  the  baptism,  the  Lord  car- 

.  ried  Philip  to  Azotus,  where  he 
preached  the  gospel.  He  had  four 
daughters,  which  prophesied.  Acts 
viii.  and  xxi.  8,  9.  Whether  Philip 
afterward  repaired  to  Tralleis,  in 
Lesser  Asia,  and  there  founded  a 
church,  we  know  not. 
Philip.  See  Herod. 
PHILIPPI,  love7's  of  horses,  ivar- 
riors,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  Datos;  but  being  repaired  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  received  its  name  from  him. 
It  stood  to  the  north-west  of  Nea- 
polis,  and  about  70  miles  north-east 
of  Thessalonica,  and  is  about  190 
"west  of  Constantinople.    It  was  ren- 

-  dered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  two  noble  Roman  strug- 
glers  for  liberty,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Here  there  was  a  Roman  co- 
lony. Here  Paul  preached  about 
J.  D.  52,  and  Lydia  and  many  others 
were  converted.  A  persecution  soon 
obliged  Paul  to  leave  the  place  ;  but 
a  notable  church  was  founded  in  it. 
None  so  readily  supplied  the  apostle 
with  necessaries,  even  after  he  was 
gone  from  them.     At  Thessalonica, 

.  ihey  oftener  than  once  supplied  his 

<  atec€ssity.     Tiey  sent  him  a  supply 


when  prisoner  at  Rojne,  by  Epaph* 
roditus,  one  of  their  preachers.  Acts 
xvi.  Phil.  iv.  15 — 18.  He  returned 
them  a  most  affectionate  epistle, 
wherein  he  declares  his  tender  love 
of  them,  his  care  to  prevent  their 
stumbling  at  his  sufferings,  and  hi» 
readiness  to  glorify  God  either  by 
life  or  death.  He  exhorts  them  to 
a  strict  holiness  of  life,  to  constancy 
in  well-doing,  to  imitation  of  Christ 
in  humility,  to  activity  and  serious- 
ness in  their  Christian  course,  to  a- 
dorn  their  profession  with  suitable 
and  mutual  Christian  graces.  He 
recommends  to  them  Timothy  and 
Epaphroditus;  warns  them  against 
talse  teachers,  and  fellowship  of  wick- 
ed persons ;  and  proposes  his  owji 
example  as  their  pattern.  ; 

PHILISTIA,  or  Palestine,  </ie 
■country  of  the  Philistines,  is  with  some 
writers,  a  name  of  the  whole  of  Ca- 
naan ;  but  in  scripture,  it  means  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  south-west  of  Canaan, 
about  40  miles  long,  and,  except  at 
the  soutli  part,  scarcely  ever  above 
15  miles  broad.  Its  cities  were 
Gerar,  Gaza,  Majuma,  Askelon,  Ek- 
ron,  Ashdod,  and  Gath.  The  Phi- 
listines, and  the  Caphtorim,  descend- 
ed from  Casluhim,  the  son  of  Miz- 
raim,  who  peopled  Egypt;  and  their 
country  is  perhaps  called  the  isle  or 
country  of  Caphtor,  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 
When  they  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  settled  in  Canaan,  we  know  not. 
It  is  certain  their  kingdom  of  Gerar 
was  erected  and  governed  by  the 
Abimelechs,  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  Their  territory 
was  divided  to  the  Hebrews;  but 
they  neglecting  to  take  possession 
of  it,  the  Philistines  were  made  a 
severe  and  lasting  scourge  to  them. 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3.  and  xv.  45,  46,  47. 
Judg.  iii.  1,  2,  3.  In  the  days  of 
Shamgar,  they  ravaged  the  adjacent 
territories ;  but  he  killed  600  of  them 
at  once,  with  an  ox  goad,  Judg.  iii. 
25.  In  the  days  of  Jephthah,  they 
also  ravaged  the  Hebrew  territories; 
but  perhaps  the  terror  of  his  arms 
made  them  dwist^  Judg.  x.  6.     In 
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the  days  of  Samson  and  EIJ,  then', 
under  their  five  lords,  or  kings,  for 
40  years  terribly  tyrannized  over  the 
Hebrews.  Samson  repeatedly  hum- 
bled them ;  but  by  fraud  they  got 
him  made  their  prisoner,  though  not 
so  much  to  their  profit  at  last.  At 
the  time  of  Eli's  death,  by  defeating 
the  Hebrews  in  sundry  battles,  and 
taking  captive  the  ark,  they  had  re- 
duced them  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
The  maiming  of  their  idol  Dagon, 
and  a  plague  of  emerods,  if  not  also 
of  mice,  attended  the  captive  ark, 
and  obliged  them  to  send  it  back, 
with  a  present  of  the  images  of  the 
emerods  and  mice  in  gold.  Some 
time  after,  Sanuiel  defeated  them  at 
Ebenezer,  the  Lord  assisting  the 
Hebrews  with  thunder,  1  Sam.  iv. 
to  vii.  Not  long  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Saul,  the  Philistines,  with  a 
terrible  host  of  perhaps  300,000  foot- 
men, and 6000  horsemen,  and  30,000 
chariots  for  war  or  baggage,  in- 
vaded the  country  of  Israel.  New- 
ton thinks,  this  host  was  exceedingly 
swelled,  especially  in  carriages,  by 
the  return  of  the  Phenician  shepherds 
from  Egypt  at  that  lime.  This  huge 
army  quite  terrified  the  Hebrews; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  had  car- 
ried off  all  the  smiths  from  the  land 
of  Israel,  that  no  arms  might  be 
forged;  but  by  Jonathan,  and  his 
armour-bearer,  was  the  rout  of  this 
mighty  host  begun,  and  the  Hebrews 
pursued  them  to  the  very  borders  of 
their  country.  Not  long  after,  the 
Philistines,  along  with  Goliath,  in- 
vaded  the  Hebrew  territories;  but 
he  being  slain,  the  rest  fled  home 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  1  Sam. 
xiii.  and  xiv.  and  xvii.  As  they  con- 
tinued the  enemies  of  Saul,  and  made 
inroads  into  his  kingdom,  David,  af- 
ter giving  them  several  checks,  for 
some  time  sheltered  himself  among 
them,  1  Sam.  xviii.xxiii.  xxvii.and 
xxix.  About  the  end  of  Saul's  reign, 
they  invaded  the  Hebrew  territories, 
to  the  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
killed  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  spread 
such  terror  among  the  Hebrews  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  thatmany  of  tl}em 


left  their  dwellings,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  Gilead,  1  Sam.  xxix.  and 
xxxi.  David  having  taught  his  sub- 
jects the  use  oFthebow,  attacked  the 
Philistines,  and  in  sundry  battles  cut 
off  their  giants,  and  rendered  them 
his  tributaries,  2  Sam.  v.  and  viii,  ], 
12.  and  xxi.  and  xxiii.  10,  12,  IG. 
For  about  150  years,  they  continued 
subject  to  the  Jews.  Nadab  the  son 
of  Jeroboam,  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors carried  on  a  war  with  the 
Philistines  for  the  city  of  Gibbethon, 

1  Kings  XV.  and  xvi.  Thej^  formed 
a  party  in  the  combination  Against 
Jehoshaphat,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  7.  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  they  formally 
revolted  ;  nor,  though  harrassed  by 
the  Syrians  under  Hazael,  were  they 
reduced  by  the  Jews,  till  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  2  Kings  xii.  17.  2  Chron. 
viii.  and  xxvi.  In  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
they  again  revolted,  invaded  the 
low  or  west  country  of  Judah,  and 
took  Bethshemesh,  Aijalon,  Gede- 
roth,  Shocho,  and  Gimzo,  and  sold 
the  Jews  to  the  Tyrians  for  slaves, 

2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.  Isa.  ix.  12.  Joel 
iii.  6.  liezekiah  reduced  them  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  took  all  their 
country  to  Gaza;  and  by  sword  and 
famine,  vast  numbers  of  them  were 
ruined,  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  Isa.  xiv.  29, 
30.  Their  country  was  seized  bv 
the  Assyrians,  and  was  on  that  ac- 
count invaded  by  Psamaviticus,  king 
of  Egypt,  Isa.  XX.  It  was  afterwards 
seized  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, and  Greeks,  in  their  turn. 
Tryphon,  the  Greek  usurper  of  Sy- 
ria, gave  it  to  Jonatlian  the  Macca- 
bee.  Alexander  Janneus  reduced  it 
entirely,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  submit  to  the  Jewish  religion  ;  and 
about  140  years  after,  many  of  them 
became  Christians,  Amos  i.  6,  7,  8. 
Isa.  xiv.  27 — 31.  Jer.  xxv.  20,  27. 
and  xlvii.  Ezek.  xxv.  15,  16,  17;^ 
Zeph.  ii.  1 — 7.  Zech.  ix.  5,  6,  7. 
Obad.  19.  Isa.xi.  14.  Psal.lxxxvii.  4. 

PHILOSOPHY,  denotes  properly 

a  loreoficisdom;  it  is  the  knowledge 

of  things  founded  on  reason  and  ex- 

|)erience.     At    present,    phtlosophv 

I  might  be  divided   into  logic,  or  the 
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science  of  perception,-  judgment, 
reasoning,  and  method  ;  ontoloni/,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  beings  ;  na- 
tural philosophi/,  or  the  knowledge  of 
material  substances,  earth,  sea,  air, 
fire,  celestial  luminaries,  &c.  to  which 
mathematics,  optics,  hydrostatics, 
medicine,  astronomy,  &c.  may  be  re- 
duced ;  pneumatics,  or  the  knowledge 
of  spirits;  vioral  philosophy ,  which  di- 
rects men  to  act  to  a  right  end,  and 
in  a  right  manner,  as  rational  beings 
subject  to  God  :  but  from  the  begin- 
ing,  philosophy  was  not  so  formal  and 
distinct.  Solomon  indeed  was  pro- 
bably the  greatest  philosopher  that 
ever  existed;  but  his  works  of  that 
kind  are  long  ago  lost.  The  most 
ancient  philosophers  of  the  Greeks 
called  their  science,  Sophia,  zvisdom. 
Pythagoras  was  more  modest,  and 
would  have  his  only  called  Philoso- 
phia,  love  of  xvisdom.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  partly  through  igno- 
lance,  and  partly  through  vanity, 
soon  split  into  a  vast  number  of  sects, 
of  which  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Academics,  were  the  most  noted, 
and  to  which  the  Jewish  sects  of 
Sadducees,  Pharisees,  and  Essenes, 
were  somewhat  similar.  Till  within 
these  200  years  past,  (that  men  have 
more  attended  to  experience  and 
common  sense,)  most  of  that  philoso- 
phy that  was  lor  many  ages  in  vogue, 
was  but  unmeaning  jargon  and  non- 
sense. Then,  it  was  imagined  al- 
most every  tlning  was  understood  : 
now,  repeated  discoveries  manifest 
the  wonderful  and  unsearchable  na- 
ture of  God's  works;  and  how  much 
moreof  himself ! 

That  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence really  manifest  the  being, 
and  part  of  the  perfections,  of  God, 
and  of  our  duty  to  him,  or  to  one 
another;  or  that  the  human  mind, 
abstractly  considered,  is  capable  of 
apprehending  these  matters  ;  cannot 
justly  be  denied.  But  it  is  no  less 
evident,  that  through  the  prevalence 
of  mensMusts  over  their  reason,  there 
is  little  actual  knowledge  in  the  earth 
but  what  owes  its  origin  one  way  or 


other  to  revelation.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Justin  Martyr,  Augustine, 
and  most  of  the  Christian  fathers,  be- 
lieved the  Heathens  derived  their 
proper  sentiments  from  the  oracles  of 
God ;  and  Celsus,  the  Heathen  phi- 
losopher, acknowledges  the  similari- 
ty of  Plato  to  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
Theophilus  Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  has  with  great  labour  shown 
the  derivation  of  the  sensible  notions 
of  the  Heathen,  from  the  oracles  of 
God.  Nothing  is  more  plain,  than 
that  the  nations  which  have  had  no 
access  to  revelation,  are  almost  simi- 
lar to  brutes  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. Let  the  south  of  Africa,  the 
east  of  Tartary,  and  various  parts  of 
America,  bear  witness.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  tlieir  access  to  revelation, 
wherever  any  sensible  philosophy, 
especially  respecting  morals  or  wor- 
ship, was  found.  Might  not  a  great 
deal  of  traditional  knowledge  be  de- 
rived from  IS'oah  ?  Who  knows  how- 
little  real  wisdom  the  Egyptians 
might  have,  except  what  they  owed 
to  Joseph,  Moses,  Solomon,  or  other 
Hebrews  they  were  conversant  with 
and  highly  regarded  ?  What  hindered 
the  Chaldeans  to  learn  not  a  little 
from  Abraham  their  countryman,  or 
from  Jewish  captives  carried  thither 
by  the  Assyrians  or  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  from  their  countrymen  the 
most  ancient  Samaritans  ?  What 
know  we,  but  any  thing  sensible  in 
the  ancient  Persian  religion  is  ow- 
ing to  Zoroaster,  who  had  learned 
it  from  the  Jews,  if  he  was  not,  as 
some  think,  a  renegade  one  himself? 
It  is  certain,  that  neither  the  ancient 
Chinese  philosophy  of  Confucius,  nor 
their  modern,  had  half  the  sense  in 
it  that  some  pretend  ;  but  though  it 
had,  how  easy  to  derive  it  from  re- 
velation ?  If  Noah  went  thither,  and 
settled  their  constitutions,  they  must 
have  been  originally  good.  Proba- 
bly thousands  of  Jews  removed  east- 
ward, when  Oguz-kan  the  Tartar 
made  his  irruption  into  western  Asia, 
and  about  the  same  time  founded  a 
kingdom  on  the  north-west  of  Chi 
naj  and  from  their  apprehensions  of 
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the  incarnation  of  God,  and  other 
things,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
some  such  thing  happened.  I  find 
no  evidence  of  any  sensible  philoso- 
phy in  the  East  Indies,  till  afler 
the  time  in  which  it  is  said  Nebu- 
chadnezzar transported  thither  a  co- 
lony of  Jews;  nay,  nor  till  after  they 
had  access  to  converse  with  Jews  in 
the  empire  of  Darius,  the  husband 
of  Esther,  and  to  whom  Mordecai, 
a  Jew,  was  for  a  while  chief  minis- 
ter of  state ;  and  till  after  almost 
all  the  East  sounded  with  the  wisdom 
of  Daniel  the  Jew.  To  turn  our  eyes 
towards  Europe,  where  was  the 
learning  of  Greece,  before  C&.dmus, 
a  fugitive  from  the  country  of  Israel, 
carried  letters  thither  ?  How  proba- 
ble, that  Orpheus  the  reformer  of 
their  religion,  or  his  father,  was  a 
Phenician,  and  his  mother  Calliope 
perhaps  a  Jewish  minstrel,  carried 
northward  by  the  conquering  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt  ?  What  know  I 
but  the  Colchians  on  the  east  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  with  whom  the  Greeks 
had  the  earliest  intercourse,  and  who 
used  circumcision,  and  had  a  lan- 
guage not  a  little  similar  to  the  He- 
brew, where  a  colony  of  Jews  and 
Egyptians,  left  there  by  Shishak  as  he 
iiasted  home  to  check  his  rebellious 
brother?  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
early  intercourse  between  Egypt  and 
Greece?  Who  knows  not,  (hat  the 
Phenicians,  who  in  a  manner  lived 
among  the  Hebrews,  or  at  their  side, 
by  their  extensive  sea  trade,  and  their 
numerous  colonies,  might  propagate 
hints  borrovved  from  revelation,  far 
and  wide,  even  to  the  Celtse  of  Bri- 
tain ?  Who  may  not  observe  in  the  E- 
truscan  lucomonies  of  Italy,  not  a  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  the  early  order  of 
ihe  Hebrew  tribes  ?  Were  not  Phe- 
recydes  the  Syrian,  and  Thales  the 
Milesian,  the  most  ancient  philoso- 
phers of  the  Greeks?  and  were  they 
not  born,  especially  the  first,  at  no 

freat  distance  from  Israel  ?  Did  not 
ythagoras,  Solon,  Plato,  and  other 
renowned  philosophers,  travel  into 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  to  collect  wis- 
dom ?  and  could  they  do  SO  without 
No.  29.  Vol.  II, 


visiting  the  Jewish  valley  of  vision," 
which  lay  in  their  way  tiom  the  one 
to  the  other  ?  Did  not  the  Romans 
derive  their  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks?  and  had  they  not  plenty 
of  access  to  the  oracles  of  God  ia 
the  Grecian  language?  Since  it  is 
so  extreme! v  probable  tliat  almost 
every  thing  sensible  in  the  Pagan 
learning  derives  its  original  from  re- 
velation, how  superlatively  base  snd 
unmanly  must  it  be  for  our  modern 
infidels  to  boast  of  their  own,  or  the 
Heathen  science,  in  opposition  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ!  Let  us  have  a 
sensible  system  of  natural  religion 
from  the  Caffres,  Hottentots,  or  Sol- 
danians,  in  the  south  of  Africa;  or 
from,  the  Kamschatkans,  in  the  east 
corner  of  Tartary,  or  Patagonians, 
in  the  south  of  America;  or  from  the 
islanders,  in  the  most  southern  or 
northern  parts  of  the  ocean,  whom 
we  allow  to  owe  very  little  of  their 
knowledge  to  revelation  ;  and  then 
we  shall  esteem  the  religion  and 
light  of  nature,  so  called,  more  than 
at  present  we  can ;  though  after  all, 
the  case  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  of  modern  Europe,  would  effec- 
tually prove  that  philosophy  is  inca- 
pable to  reform  the  world.  The  a- 
postle  decries  not  true,  but  vain,  phi- 
losophy,  i.  e.  the  vain  fancies  which 
theHeathens  blended  with  truth.  Col. 
ii.  8.  Scripture-mysteries  transcend 
true  philosophy,  but  never  oppose  it. 
Nay,  philosophy,  when  used  as  an 
handmaid,  is  of  great  use  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  scripture  ;  and 
indeed,  in  the  book  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  there  is  more  true 
philosophy  than  in  all  the  writings  of 
the  Heathen. 

PHINEHAS,  a  bold  countenance, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  third  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews.  His  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God  was  very  remarkable. 
When  the  Midianitish  women  came 
into  the  Hebrew  camp,  to  seduce 
them  to  uncleanness  and  idolatry, 
Phinehas  seeing  one  Zimri,  a  prince 
o£  the  Simeonites,  lead  Cozbi,  the 
daughter  of  Zur  a  prince  of  Midian, 
into  his  tent,  followed  them  into  ths 
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tent,  and  with  a  javelin  thrust  them 
both  through  the  belly,  in  their  very 
act  of  whoredom.  To  reward  his 
zeal,  God  immediately  stopped  the 
plague  which  then  raged  aopong  tJie 
Israelitfes,  assigned  the  high-priest- 
hood to  him  and  his  family  for  many 
generations,  and  appointed  him  to 
attend  the  12,000  Israelites  which 
punished  the  Midianites,  Kum  xxv. 
and  xxxi.  Psal.cvi.  30,  31.  He  and 
other  princes  were  sent  to  expostu- 
late with  the  Reubenites  and  their 
brethren  of  Gilead,  concerning  their 
erection  of  the  altar  of  Ep,  and,  hear- 
ing their  reasons,  were  entirely  sa- 
tisfied. Josh.  x5s:ii.  He  attended  the 
army  that  cut  off  the  Benjamites  in 
the  affair  of  Gibeah,  Judg.  xx.  28. 
He  died  about  ^.M.  2590,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Abishua,  or  Abiezer, 
his  son.     See  Priests. 

Phinehas.     See  Eli. 

PHLEGON,  burning,  a  freedman 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  com- 
posed a  history,  digested  by  olym- 
piads, down  to  the  year  of  Chris-t 
140.  In  it  he  takes  notice,  that 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  202d  olym- 
piad, which  determines  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  of  Christ  S3,  there 
happened  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the 
sun  that  was  ever  seen,  the  stars  be- 
ing observed  in  the  heavens  at  noon 
(day;  and  that  afterwards  there  was 
a  great  earthquake  in  Bithynia.  Scr 
veral  critics  imagine  that  this  was 
the  darkness  which  happened  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour.  (2.)  Phle- 
coN,  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  14.)  was 
jnade,  according  to  the  Greeks,  bishop 
of  Marathon,  in  Attica. 

PHI\\G1A,  burning  or  scorcldng 
hy  fire,  a  country  of  Lesser  Asia, 
having  the  Mediterranean  sea  and 
Hellespont  on  the  north-west,  Gala- 
tia  on  the  east,  and  Lvdia  on  the 
south.  It  was  divided  ijito  two  parts, 
the  Lesser  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and 
(he  Greater  on  the  east.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Western,  were 
Troas,  Cyzicu-^,  Lampsacus,  Abydos, 
Aptandros,  &:c.  Those  of  the  Greats 
9Ti  were  Hierapolis,  Colosse^  Gordi- 


um,  Lysias.  Some  Greek  author* 
would  have  the  Phrygians  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Brvges,  a  tribe  of 
Macedonians;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble they  were  the  descendants  of 
GoMER,  by  his  son  Askenaz,  or  To- 
garmah.  The  Phrygians  had  anci- 
ently sovereigns  of  their  own.  Those 
of  Troy  are  not  a  little  famous  in  the 
ancient  fables.  For  about  250O  years 
past,  thev  have  been  subject  to  the 
Lydians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Turks  in  their  turn.  The  gos- 
pel was  very  early  preached  in  Phry- 
gia, and  3.  church  settled,  which  for 
many  ages  made  a  considerable  ap- 
pearance. Acts  xvi.  6.  and  xviii. 
23.  Nor  is  Christianity  yet  quite 
abolished. 

PHUT,  the  third  son  of  Ham.— 
Calmet  will  have  his  posterity  to 
have  settled  in  the  canton  of  Ptem- 
phls  in  Lovver  Egypt,  or  in  Phthe- 
nolis,  whose  capital  was  Buthus ; 
but  if  they  did  <!0,  we  are  persuaded 
they  in  after  times  removed  west- 
ward to  Mauritania,  where  we  iind 
the  region  Phute ;  and  probably  the 
Pythian  Apollo  is  no  other  than 
Phut,  deified  by  his  posterity.  We 
suppose  Shishak  conquered  all  Mau- 
ritania, as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  gave  to  hjs  brother  Atlas 
the  government  thereof.  It  Is  cer- 
tain ti  e  Phuteans  were  in  league 
with,  or  subject  to,  the  Egyptians, 
about  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Gep, 
X,  6.  Nah.  iii.  6. 

PH  YGELLU  S,  fugitive,  and  HER- 
MOGl^^liS,  generation  of  lucre  fWeiQ 
professed  Christians  6f  Asia.  It  is 
said  they  were  originally  magicians; 
but  it  is  more  certain  that  they  for- 
sook Paul  in  the  tin^;  of  his  distress 
and  imprisonment,  2 Tim.  i.  15. 

PHYLACTERIES.  See  Eront- 
jLets. 

PHYSICIAN,  (1 .)  One  who  prac- 
tices the  art  of  medicine,  Mark  v.- 
26.  (2.)  An  ernbalmer  of  dead  bo- 
dies. Gen.  1.2.  (3.)  SuCh  as  com- 
fort apd  relieve  from  distress  by  their 
advice  and  counsel  jire  tevttied phy-, 
sicians,  Job  xiii.  4. 
Jesiis  Christ  is  called  ^  Phi/siciafi ;  hj 
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the  application    of   his  word,    his 
blood,  and   Spirit,    he  removes  the 
guilt  and  the  filth  of  sin,  Matt,  ix.  1 2. 
Prophets,  teachers,  and  deliverers  of 
vat'ions,  are  physicians;  by  their  in- 
structions and  examples,  or  by  their 
wisdom  and  activity,  they  are  useful 
for  removing  the  corruptions  of  per- 
sons or  churches,  and  redressing  the 
grievances  of  states,  Jer.  viii.  22. 
—As  anciently  diseases  were  often 
supposed  to  be  the  immediate  strokes 
of  divine  vengeance,   scarcely  any 
use  was  made  of  medicine,  except 
in  outward  sores,  fractures,  wounds, 
and  the  like:  but  vvhen  Asa  was  dis- 
eased in  his  feet,  he  depended  too 
much  on  the  skill  of  the  physicians, 
2  Chron.  xvi.  12.     Among  the  Assy- 
rians, Chaldeans,  Egyptians,Lybians, 
and  Greeks,  we  have  boasting  hints 
of  skilful  physicians;  but  till  Hippo- 
crates the  Coan,  about  A.M.  3540, 
digested    medicine    into  a  kind    of 
system,  it  was  very  little  considered. 
Aretaeus  the  Cappadocian,  long  af- 
ter, further  reformed  it*    Galen,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  a^ra,  put  the  art  inlo  a  still 
clearer  order;  but  by  pretending  to 
found  every  thing  on  the  four  ele- 
ments, and  the  humours,  and  by  his 
cardinal  qualities,  and  the  like,  he 
embarrassed  it  with  plenty  of  unintel- 
ligible jargon.     Between  the  6th  and 
9th  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  art 
of  medicine  was  in  a  manner  lost; 
but  from  that  to  the  13Lh,  the  Arabs 
cultivated   it  with  a  great  deal   of 
pomp.     It   was   not,   however,   till 
within  these  two  centuries  past,  that 
it  was  handled  in  a  proper  manner; 
nor  is  it'so  even  now  except  among 
the  Europeans  of  the  Christian  name. 
Perhaps  it  never  was  carried  to  high- 
er perfection  than  it  is  at  present  in 
the  united  kingdom. 

PICTURE.  The  Hebrews  were 
required  to  destroy  every  picture  or 
image  of  the  Canaanites'  false  gods, 
Kurab.  xxxiii.  52.  Deut.  vii.  6. 
'The  day  of  the  Lord  is  on  aW  pleasant 
piiotures,  when  he  brings  to  ruin 
Heathenish  or  Romish  idolaters,  with 
tbeif  idols  and  images,  and  destroys 


their  sumptuous  and  gaudy  furniture, 
Isa.  ii.  16. 

A  PIECE  of  money,  is  a  sheksX. 
of  gold  or  SILVER,  2  Kings  v.  5.  and 
vi.  25.  For  a  piece  of  bread,  i.  e.  a 
very  small  advantage,  that  man  will 
transgres.'! ,  Pro  v.  xxviii.  21.  To  ba 
reduced  to  a  piece  of  bread,  is  to  he 
in  extreme  poverty,  glad  to  eat  any 
thing,  Prov.  vi.  26.  1  Sam.  ii-  36. 

PIERCE,  (1.)  To  bore  through, 
Judg  v.  26.  (2.)  To  pain  exceed- 
ingly. Job  XXX.  17.  1  Tim.  \\.  10. 
Christ's  hands  and  feet  were  pierced, 
vvhen,  by  nails  driven  through  them, 
he  was  lised  to  the  cross ;  and  he  is 
pierced,  vvhen  he  is  grieved  and  of- 
fended by  our  unbelief,  Psal.  xxifi. 
16.  Zech.  xii.  10.  Rev.  i.  7.  One 
speaketh  like  thepiercings  of  a  sxunrd, 
vvhen  by  passionate  and  reproachful 
speeches^  or  by  false  accusations,  he 
wounds  the  character,  hurts  the  out- 
ward estate,  and  endangers  the  life, 
of  his  neighbour,  Prov.  xii.  18. 

PIETY,  or  GODLINESS,  is  true  re- 
ligion in  principle  and  practice,  in 
heart  and  life.  To  shew  piety  at 
ho)ne,  is  to  discharge  steadily,  and 
conscientiously,  tho^-e  relative  duties 
which  the  precepts  of  Christ  enjoin, 
1  Tim.  V.  4. 

PIHAHIROTH,  the  pass  through 
which  the  Hebrews  marched  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Red  sea.  Whether 
the  rocks  on  either  hand  were  called 
Hiroth,  and  so  the  name  signifies  the 
gullet,  or  pass  oi  Hiroth;  or  whether 
the  name  signilies  the  mouth  or  gullet 
of  liberty,  because  here  the  Hebrews 
were  delivered  by  the  opening  of 
the  sea  before  them ;  we  cannot  de- 
termine. Probably  the  city  Heroum 
or  Heroopolis  stood  near  to  this  place, 
Exod.  xiv.  2. 

PONTIUS  PILATE,  tuho  is  armed 
zvith  a  dart,  wa'i  probably  an  Italian, 
and  was  the  successor  of  Gratus  in 
the  government  of  Judea,  A.  D.  26 
or  27.  He  was  a  most  obstinate, 
pa«;sionate,  covetous,  cruel,  and 
bloody  wretch,  tormenting  even  the 
nmocent,  and  putting  people  to 
death  without  so  much  as  a  form  of 
process.  Takicg.  offence  at  some 
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^Galileans,  he  murdered  them  in  the 
court  of  the  temple,  as  they  offered 
■'their  sacrifices.  This,  as  our  Saviour 
hinted,  was  a  prelude  of  the  Jews 
"being  shut  up  in  their  city  and  mur- 
dered when  they  assembled  to  eat 
the  passover,  Lukexiii.  1,  2,  Wick- 
ed as  he  was,  his  conviction  of  our 
Saviour's  innocency  caused  him  to 
try  several  methods  to  preserve  his 
life.  His  wife  likewise  sent  him 
word  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  con- 
demning him,  as  she  had  a  terrible 
dream  about  him.  He  was  the  more 
intent,  therefore,  to  preserve  him. 
When  the  Jews  accused  our  Saviour 

'  of  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
Pilate  was  the  more  afraid,  as  he  sus- 
pected he  might  be  so.  They  then 
cried  out,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to 
Casar  if  he  dismissed  Jesus.  Dread- 
ing a  charge  of  this  nature,  he  wash- 

'  cd  his  hands,  and  protested,  that  he 

•was  innocent  of  Jesus's  death,  and 
then  condemned  him  to  be  crucified. 
Guided  by  providence,  lie,  instead 
of  an  abstract  of  the  causes  of  con- 
demnation, caused  them  to  write  on 
our  Saviours  cross.  This  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jexvs,  which 

vat  once  declared  his  innocence,  roy- 
alty,  and  Messiaship  :   nor  could  all 

'the  entreaties  of  the  Jews  cause  him 
in  the  least  to  alter  the  inscription. 

'  He  readily  allowed  Joseph  the  dead 
body,  to  give  it  a  decent  interment. 
He  as  readily  allowed  the  Jews  to 
seal  and  guard  the  sacred  tomb;  and 
so  our  Saviour's  resurrection  became 
the  more  evident.  About  three  years 
after,  Pilate,  for  his  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, was  deposed   by  Vitellius 

'governor  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
Caligula  the  emperor  soon  after  ba- 
nished him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 

.extreme  poverty  and  distress  influ- 
enced him  to  put  a  wretched  end  to 
his  own  life. 

To  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Caesar, 
he  unjustly  condemned  the  Saviour 
to  an  ignominious  death,  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience: 
but  see  the  fruit  of  cowardice,  injus- 

■  fiee,  ahdciuelty,  jn  ih^poverti/,  ef- 


ile,  disgrbce,  and  death,  of  this  wick- 
ed governor.  Justin  Martyr,  Tef- 
tuUian,  and  Eusebius,  and  after  them 
many  others,  inform  us,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  governors 
in  the  different  provinces,  to  send 
copies  of  all  their  judicial  acts  to  the 
emperor;  and  that  Pilate  wrote  such 
an  account  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
and  death  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
that  he  inclined  to  have  him  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  ;  but  the  senate  be- 
ing against  it,  the  matter  was  dropt. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  these  au- 
thors would  have  published  this  in 
the  midst  of  the  Heathens,  if  it  had 
not  been  true;  and  yet  we  know 
of  no  author  that  pretends  to  have 
seen  the  real  acts  of  Pilate.  Stie 
Christ. 

PILE,  a  heap  of  wood  for  burn- 
ing dead  corpses  in.  In  allusion 
hereto,  God  is  said  to  make  the  pile 
for  the  fire  great  in  Jerusalem,  when 
multitudes  were  there  cast  as  fuel 
into  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  and  a  pow- 
erful army  of  Chaldeans  executed 
his  indignation,  Ezek.  xxiv.  9.    See 

TOPHET. 

PILGRIM,  one  that  travels  from 
one  country  or  place  to  another;  and 
pilgri7)iage  is  a  wandering  or  travel- 
ling from  one  place  to  another.  Gen. 
xlvii.  9.     See  Travel. 

PILLAR,  (1.)  A  prop  to  support 
a  house  or  building,  Judg,  xvi.  25, 
26,  29.  (2.)  A  monument  raised  to 
commemorate  a  person  or  deed.  Gen. 
XXXV.  20.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  The 
pillars  of  the  earth,  and  the  pillars  of 
hea'-en,  are  metaphorical  expressions, 
that  suppose  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  to  be  as  an  edifice,  raised  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  founded  upon  its 
basis  or  foundation  ;  which  appears 
from  those  words.  Where  mast  thou 
xvhen  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth-? 
The  ancients  imagined  the  earth  to 
lie  upon  a  flat,  and  that  the  heaverts 
rested  upon  its  extremities.  Job  is. 
6.  and  xxvi.  11.  and  xxxviii.  4. 
The  church  is  called  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth  :  in  and  by  her  are 
exhibited  and  maintained  the  truths 
of  God,  as  the  edicts  gf  civil  rulers 
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•were  woiit  to  be  liefd'  to  public  view! 
on  the  pillars  to  which  they  were  ai- 
fixed ;  or  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth,  mav  be  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness,  mentioned  verse   16.    1  Tim. 

■  iii.  15.  Saints  and  ministers,  espe- 
cially more  noted  ones,  are  \ike  pil- 
lars :  they  are  fixed  on  the  founda- 
tion of  divine  truth  ;  they  have  their 
affections  bent  heavenward ;  and 
they  mightily  tend  to  support  the 
churches  and  nations  vsdiere  they 
live.  Gal.  ii.  9.  'lliey  are  as  pillars 
in  the  temple  of  God:  to  the  honour 
of  his  grace,  they  are  fixed  in  his 
church,  and  if  found  faithful  till 
death,  shall  at  last  be  unalterably  fix- 
ed in  their  celestial  happiness,  Rev. 
iii.  12.  Magistrates,  and  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  government,  are  pillars 
which  connect  and  support  the  struc- 
ture of  a  state ;  and  which,  when  re- 
moved, the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  or 
nation  quickly  ensues,  Psal.  Ixxv.  3. 

PILLOW,  a  cushion  for  one's 
head  to  rest  on  in  sleep.  The  peace 
and  prosperity  which  false  prophets 
or  prophetesses  promise  their  hear- 
ers, to  soothe  their  spirits  into  car- 
nal security,  are  likened  to  pillows 
sowed  to  their  arm-holes,  that  they 
may  be  ever  at  hand,  Ezek.  xiii. 
18,  20. 

PILOT,  one  that  directs  a  ship,  be 
that  steers  the  helm,  Ezek.  xxvii.  8. 

The  PINNACLE  of  the  temple 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been 

■  a  spire  on  the  top  of  it,  as  the  top 
was  set  thick  with  golden  pikes,  that 
no  birds  might  light  thereon,  and  de- 
file it;  but  rather  some  battlement 
that  surrounded  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  roof,  especially  that  to- 
wards the  east,  the  height  of  which 
was  dreadful.  Matt.  iv.  5. 

'.  PINE,  to  waste  gradually,  as  in  a 
'consumption,  Lam.  iv.  9.  A  peo- 
•  pie  pine  nivay  in  titeir  iniquity,  when 
tor  the  punishment  of  it  their  num- 
ber, wealth,  power,  and  honour,  gra- 
.  dually  decreasCj  Lev.  xxvi.  39.  E- 
i«zek.  xxiv.  3. 

':>  PINE-TREE,  is  somewhat  a-kin 
to  the  fir.  It  yields  a  rosin  and  pitch, 
and  the  heart  of  it,  wHen  fully  light- 


ed,'will  burn  as  a  torch.  It  thrives 
best  in  mountains  and  sandy  places'; 
and  if  its  under  branches  be  cut,  it 
grows  the  higher.  It  is  the  better  if 
it  be  often  watered  while  young.  It 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  winter.  Unless 
the  bark  be  pulled  off,  its  abundant 
moisture  makes  worms  lurk  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  Sometimes 
its  excess  of  fatness  stilles  its  growth. 
If  laid  under  water,  or  kept  pert'ect- 
ly  dry,  the  wood  of  it  will  last  a  long 
lime.  The  Hebrews  used  branches 
of  it  to  form  their  booths  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  Saints  are  likened 
to  pine-trees:  they,  when  planted  in 
the  soil  of  a  moderate  outward  con- 
dition, and  watered  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bring  forth  fruit  even  in  win- 
ters of  affliction ;  and  being  full  of 
the  grace  of  God,  it  makes  thetti 
shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  Isa.  xK. 
19.  and  Ix.  15. 

PIPE,  { 1 . )  A  wind  instruments'  of 
the  musical  kind,  1  Sam.  x.  5.  (2.') 
An  instrument  somewhat  of  the  same 
form,  for  the  conveyance  of  liquids. 
The  golden  pipes,  which  conveyed 
oil  to  the  seven  lamps,  mentioned 
by  the  prophet,  were  emblems  of  the 
instituted  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
whereby  influences  are  conveyed 
fj'om  Jesus  to  his  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, for  their  spiritual  illumination, 
Zech.  iv.  2,  12.  The  Jews  were 
like  children  in  the  streets,  that  would 
not  dance  when  their  fellows  piped, 
nor  lam.ent  when  they  mourned. 
Christ,  and  his  faithful  prophets  and 
apostles,  could  neither,  by  soft  nor 
severe  methods,  gain  their  attention 
to  eternal  things:  neither  John  with 
his  mournful,  nor  Jesus  with  his  win- 
ning, airs  and  speeches,  could  have 
any  effect  on  them,  Matt.  xi.  17.    • 

PISGAH,  a  hill,  the  highest  to^ 
of  that  chain  of  mountains  called 
x-Vbarim,  and  a- part  of  mount  Nebo  ; 
and  so  Moses  is  sometimes  said  lo 
view  Canaan  from  Nebo,  and  some- 
times from  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  27.  and 
xxxiv.  There  were  fine  springs  bf 
water  at  its  bottom,  called  AshdotH- 
pisgaJ),  Deut.  iv.  49. 

PLSIDIA,   covered  with'  pitch,-  a 
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province  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  the  west ' 
end  of  mount  Taurus,  and  on  the 
south-west  of  Lycaonia,  north  of 
Painph}lia,  and  east  of  Caria  and 
Ionia.  It  was  anciently  a  populous 
;COuntry.  Plolemy  mentions  18  ci- 
ties in  it,  viz.  Antioch,  Seleucia, 
I'elmessus  &c.  Here  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, amidst  no  small  persecution, 
planted  a  Christian  church,,  which, 
'We  are  tojd,  increased  till  they  had 
20  Episcopal  Sees.  This  continued 
for  7  or  S  centuries.  Now,  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  inost  wretched  condition  ; 
and  any  remains  of  Christian';,  so 
called,  are  oppressed  by  their  Turk- 
.Lsh  masters.  Acts  xiii.  14 — 49.  and 
.  xiv.  24. 

PISON,  clian^in^,  douhUng,  the 
Dame  of  the  first  branch  of  the  river 
of  ]£den.  This  Calmet  and  Reland 
will  have  to  be  the  Pbasis,  which 
they  say  runs  northward  through  Col- 
■  chis  (with  them  Havilah,)  from  near 
the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  till  at  last 
it  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea:  but  these 
great  men  are  egregiously  mistaken  ; 
for  Phasis,  instead  of  taking  its  rise 
near  the  head  of  Ihe  Euphrates,  and 
running  north-west,  has  its  spring- 
head about  300  or  400  miles  north 
of  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
run?  south-west  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
"We,  with  Eochart  and  many  others, 
take  Pison  to  be  the  western  branch 
of  the  divided  stream  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which  runs  along  tlie 
side  of  Havilah  in  Arabia,  and  in  the 
b«;st  maps  may  be  seen  to  compass  a 
consiberable   territory.  Gen.  ii.    12, 

PISS.  The  phrase,  every  one  that 
pisselh  against  the  icall,  might  e\ery 
where  be  read,  evcjy  male,  1  Sam. 
7CXV.  22,  34.    1  Kings  xiv.  10.  and 

,?jvi.  1 1.  and  xj;i.  21.2  Kings  ix.  8. 

PIT,    (I.)  A  natural  or  artificial 

bole  in  the  ground,  of  some  consi- 

.derable  extent.     Wh^re  pits  are  nu- 

.n>erous,.one  is  ready  to  fall  into  them  ;. 
it  is  hard  to  get  out  of  them,  and 
miserable  to  be  in  them.    The  Asian 

^nations  used  to  shut  up  their  captives 
in  pits  all  night,  and  the   Africans 

^erv^j  tiieir  slaves  so  5liJJ,  Isa.  ,xxiv. 


22.  (2.)  The  grave,  which  is  dig- 
ged like  a  pit,  Psal.  xxx.  3.  (3.) 
ilell,  where  the  damned  for  ever 
sink  into  despair,  perplexity,  and 
ruin.  Rev.  xx.  1.  (4.)  Great  dis- 
tress and  misery,  spiritual,  temporal, 
or  eternal,  Isa,  xxxviii.  17.  Matt. 
XV.  14.  and  so  sufferings  are  called 
an  horrible  pit;  how  dark,  dismal, 
and  uneasy  to  escape !  Psal.  xl.  2. 
(5.)  Whatever  ensnares  men,  and 
tends  to  render  them  miserable,  and 
from  which  it  is  hard  to  escape :  so 
an  harlot  and  her  enticing  language 
are  called  a  deep  and  narroiv  pit, 
Prov.  xxii.  14.  and  xxiii.  27. 

PITCH,  a  kind  of  rosin  for  smear- 
ing ships,  and  securing  them  against 
drawing  of  water.  That  which  Noah 
overlaid  his  ark  with,  was  perhaps 
the  same  as  slime,  and  has  the  same 
Hebrew  name  as  propitiation.  Gen. 
vi.  14. 

PITCHER,  a  vessel,  commonly 
of  earth,  for  carrying  liquids.  Gen. 
xxiv.  14.  To  mark  the  contempt 
and  weakness  of  the  Jews  and  their 
priests,  these  sons  of  Zion,  they  are 
likened  to  earthen  pitchers.  Lam.  iv. 
2.  It  is  supposed  by  eminent  wri- 
ters, that  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
although  hid  for  many  generations, 
was  well  known  to  Solomon.  Ac- 
cording to  this  notion,  the  pitcher  is 
the  veins  which  convey  the  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
to  other  parts,  and  especially  that  ar- 
terious  vein,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to 
the  left  ventricle,  where  it  is  better 
elaborated,  and  then  thrust  out  into 
the  great  artery,  called  the  Joria, 
and  by  its  brandies  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Ihe  pitcher  may  be  said 
to  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  when 
the  veins  do  not  return  the  blood  to 
the  heart,  but  suffer  it  to  stand  still 
and  cool,  whence  comes  that  cold- 
ness of  the  outward  parts,  which  is  a 
near  forerunner  of  death,  Eccl.  xii.  6. 
PITHOM,  gift  of  the  mouth,  and 
R  AMESES,  the  reproach  of  the  mouth, 
were  UiP  two  cities  for  the  building 
of  which  the  Hebrews  made  brick. 
Whether;  th.ey  were  erected  for  trea- 
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sure-cities,  or  for  fronfler-cltles,  for 
securing  against  the  departure  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Amalekites  and  Philistines,  is 
rot  agreed.  Nor  is  it  agreed  where 
these  cities  stood.  Some  would  have 
Pithom  to  be  Pelusium ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  it  was  Pathumos, 
which  stood  almost  straight  west  of 
the  north  end  of  tiie  Red  sea ;  and 
Dr.  Shaw  thinks  Rarpeses  stood 
where  Cairo  is  now  built.  Gen.  xlvii. 
11.  Exod.  i.  ]]. 

PITY,  the  uneasiness  we  feel  at 
the  unhappiness  of  another:  or,  that; 


affection    which    arises    when    we  i  worshipped,    1  Kings  iii.  2.  and  xii. 


judge  a  person  undeserving  the  evil 
he  is  afflicted  with.  Job  xvi.  14. 
Applied  to  God,  it  is  his  undeserved 
love  or  favour  for  the  wretched, 
Psal.  ciii.  13.  arising  from  his  mercy 
in  Christ,  as  the  only  channel  through 
which  relief  can  possibly  be  derived 
to  the  miserable,  consistently  with 
the  divine  perfections.  Acts  iv.  1 2. 

PLACE,  (1.)  A  space  or  room 
ivhere  one  is.  Gen,  xl.  3.  (2.)  A 
city  or  dwelling.  Gen.  xviii.  26,  33. 
(3.)  A  state  or  condition,  Eccl.  x.  4. 
(4.)  An  em  ploy  men  tj  Gen.  xl.  13. 
(5.)  A  text  of  scripture.  Acts  viii. 
32.  To  have  place,  is  to  receive 
welcome,  room,  or  proper  enter- 
tainment, John  viii.  37.  To  give 
place,  is  to  make  way  or  room  for 
one,  Luke  xiv.  9.  We  give  place  to 
the  devil,  when  we  encourage  or 
listen  to  his  temptations,  Eph.  iv,  27. 
We  give  place  to  t^rath,  when  we 
overlook  the  passionate  injuries  done 
us,  and  render  good  for  evil,  Rom. 
xii.  19.  The  Romans  took  aivoy 
the  Jews' place,  when  they  destroyed 
their  cities  and  country,  John  xi.  48. 
To  be  in  the  place  of  another,  is  to 
be  his  deputy,  acting  for,  and  ac- 
counting to  him.  Joseph  was  in  the 
place  of  God;  as  his  deputy,  he 
shewed  kindness  to  his  brethren. 
Gen,  1.  \9.  The  place  of  the  holy, 
and  the  place  ivhere  God's  honour 
divelleth,  is  the  temple  and  ordjw 
nances  of  his  grace,  where  he  is  re- 
presented to,  and  found  by  his  peo- 
ple^ Eccl.  viii.  iO,    ?sal.  jpivi.  8, 


God  retrirns  to  his  place,  speaking  af^ 
ter  the  manner  of  men,  when  he 
withdraws  his  gracious  presence  and 
protection  from  a  people,  Hos.  v.  15, 
or  when  he,  as  it  w-ere,  steps  into  his 
judgment-seat,  and  according  to  e- 
quity  delivers  his  friends,  and  pu- 
nishes his  foes,  Psal.  vii.  7,  He 
comes  out  of  his  place,  when  he  ma.* 
nifests  his  perfections  in  the  just  dis- 
play of  his  wrath,  Jsa,  xxvi.  21. 
High  places  denote,  (1.)  Tops  of 
mountains  or  any  thing  high  and 
elevated,  Amos  iv.  1.  (2.)  Place* 
where  the  true  God,  or  idols,  w^re 


3].  I'he  hi^rh places  that  Gbd  sets 
his  people  on,  are  an  high  station  ia 
church  cr  state,  or  a  prosperous  and 
comfortable  condition,  2  Sam  xxiL 
34.  Hab.  iii.  19.  The  high  places 
where  spiritual  wickenesses  are  sta- 
tioned, are  thought  to  be  the  air 
where  evil  spirits  roam,  the  pov^rs 
of  the  soul  where  inward  corruptions 
prevail,  and  the  outward  supports  of 
heathenish  idolatry  and  wickedness, 
Eph.  vi.  12. 

PLAGUE,  any  great  distress  or 
calamity,  Psal.  xci,  10,  But  the 
plague  of  the  heart,  is  the  corruptions 
of  it,  1  Kings  viii.  38.  The  seven 
last  plagues,  are  those  that  shall  come 
on  the  Antichristians  for  their  ruin. 
Rev.  xxi.  9.  Christ  js  the  plague  of 
death,  and  destruction  of  the  grave; 
as  by  his  death  and  interment ,  he 
removed  the  curse  and  sting  of  death 
and  the  grave  from  his  people,  and 
rendered  them  noted  blessings  to 
them,  Hos,  xiii.  14.  But  the  plague 
is  often  taken  for  the  pestilence. 
Numb.  xiv.  37.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  terrible  distemper,  is  not  uni- 
versally agreed.  Some  will  have  a 
kind  of  vermin  carried  through  the 
air  to  occasion  it.  Boyle  and  others  at^ 
tribute  it  to  the  poisonous  exhalations 
from  minerals,  as  orpiment,  sandarac, 
white  arsenic,  Sfc,  which,  in  some 
places,  lying  near  the  surface,  yield 
their  exhalations  every  summer,  gs 
in  Egypt,  where  they  are  also  sud» 
denly  checked  by  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  j  and  in  other  places,  lie  deeper 
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In  tlie  earth,  and  so.  cannot  emit 
their  effluvia,  except  when  the  earth 
is  shaken  by  an  earthquake.     The 
poisoning  of  the  air  witli  the  stench 
©f  unburied   carcases,  at  the   siege 
of  cities,  if  in  warm  weatlier,  tends 
to    promote   a   pestilence.       There 
have  been  plagues  which  preyed  on- 
ly on  young  men,  or  on  young  wo- 
men,  or  which  attacked  only  such 
persons  as  were  of  a  particular  na- 
tion.     According  to  Sydenham,  the 
plague  usually  begins  with  a  chilness 
fp-d  shivering;  then  follows  a  vehe- 
.ment  inclination    to  vomit,    intense 
pain,  about  the  heart,  and  a  burning 
fever,  which  preys  on  the  person  till 
he  dies,  or  the   putrid    matter   dis- 
charges itself  by  some  bursting  boils. 
Sometimes  too  it  begins  without  any 
fever,  and  is  marked  by  swellings  in 
the  flesh..    When  purple  spots  sud- 
denly appear,  it  is  a  sign  of  death 
being  at  hand.      Juice  of  lemons, 
camphire,  and  smoking  of  tobacco, 
■are  said  to  be  excellent  medicines  in 
the  plague.     It  would  be  endless  to 
narrate  the  plagues  of  particular  na- 
tions.    In  J.  D.  54-3,  one  arose  in 
JEgypt,  and   spread  over  the  world; 
in  358,  it  revived,  and  continued  50 
.years;  another  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
of  three   vears,   in    1006.     In   589, 
JOIO,  1062,    1125,    1239,  1315, and 
■J 348,  there  happened   most  terrible 
plagues,  which  spread  far  and  wide. 
.The   plague   of  Italy  in  135y,   and 
which   in  some   places  scarcely   10 
of  a  -1,000  survived,  and  innumera- 
Jble  others,  were  terrible.     In  1362, 
the  plague  was  very  dreadful  in  Pa- 
ris and  in  London;  again,  in  1379, 
^nd  in  1407,  30,000  persons  died  in 
.London;  again  in  1477,  when  more 
■were  destroyed  by  it  than  by  1 5  years 
Avar    before    that    period;    another 
broke  out  in    1499,  which  took  off 
.50,000    persons    in    London;    and 
agajn,  in  1594,  which  carried  off  a 
fourth  part  of  its  inhabitants  ;  also  in 
1604;  at  Constantinople,   in   1611, 
.when  200,000  persons  died;  at  Lon- 
don, in  1625,  and  1631,  upwards  of 
35,000  persons  died;   at   Lyons  in 
Ffance^  in    1632,    60,000  persops, 


died  ;  and  m  London,  in  1665 
68,000  persons  were  taken  off  by 
thi.-i  dreadful  scourge;  at  Messina,  in 
1743;  at  Algiers,  in  1755;  and  at 
Bassora,  in  1773,  80,000  persons 
perished;  at  Smyrna,  20,000;  and 
at  Tunis,  32,000  persons  were  car- 
ried off"  in  1784;  in  the  Levant, 
1786;  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  &c. 
1791;  in  Egypt,  1792,  where  near 
300,000  died'.  What  a  mercy  that 
this  scourge  has  not  been  brought  on 
England  for  nearly  150  years  past. 
But  the  most  dreadful  pestilence  that 

1  read  to  have  happened,  was  tliat 
which  began  A.  D.  250,  and  conti- 
nued 15  years,  spreading  through 
the  whole  Koman  empire,  from  Etlu- 
opia  on  the  south,  where  it  began,  to 
Brilain  on  the  north.  Rev.  vi.  8. 
Pestilences  were,  and  still  are,  very 
common  in  Asia  and  Africa.  By 
a  kind  of  pestilence  were  the  first- 
born of  Egypt  cut  off,  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
50.  By  it  were  the  Hebrew  lusters 
for  flesh,  the  murmurers  at  Korah 
and  his  party's  destruction,  and  the 
joiners  to  Baal-peor,  punished,  Numb, 
xi.  and  xvi.  and  xxv.  By  it  were 
multitudes  of  the  Canaanites  cut  off, 
to  prepare  the  country  for  Israel, 
Mab.  iii.  5.  By  a  kind  of  it  were 
70,000  of  David's  subjects  destroyed 
in  perhaps  a  few  hours,  and  185,000 
of  the  Assyrians  cut  off  in  one  night, 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  15.  Isa.  xxxvii.  36. — A 
PESTILENT  fellow,  is  onc  sufficient 
to  corrupt  and  ruin  a  multitude, 
Acts  xxiv.  5. 

PLAIN.  A  plain,  or  plain  place, 
is  what  is  smooth  and  even,  without 
hills.  Gen.  xi.  2.  I'laln  words  or 
speeches  are  such  as  are  easily  un- 
derstood, Mark  vii.  35.  A  plain 
path  or  way,  isonewithouthinderan- 
ces,  stumbling,  orinconsistency,  Psal. 
xxvii.  11.  Prov.  xv.  19.  A  plain 
man,  is  one  who  is  sincere,  honest, 
candid,  and  kind.  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

PLANETS.     See  Star. 

PLANT,  an  herb  or  tree,  chiefly 
when  young.  Gen.  ii.  5.  1  Chron.  iv. 
23.  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  humiliation, 
was  a.  tender  plant :  his  condition  was 
low  J  lie  wa^  compassed  with  infif- 
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mlty,  and  exposed  to  manifold  suffer- 
ings, Isa.  liji.  2.  He  is  Aplant  ofre- 
noivn;  great  is  his  excellency  and 
fame,  as  our  Mediator,  and  elder 
brother,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  29.  To  mark 
their  pleasant  growth,  and  promising 
usefulness,  cliildren,  and  the  inha- 
lants of  a  country,  are  called  plants, 
Psal.  cxliv.  12.  Jer.  xlviii.  32.  The 
Jews  were  God's  pleasant  plants ;  he 
placed  them  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
church,  that  they  might  increase  and 
bring  forth  fruits  of  holy  obedience, 
Isa.  V.  7.  They  became  degenerate 
plants  of  a  strange  vine,  when  they 
apostatized  from  God  and  his  way, 
and  became  fruitful  in  idolatry  and 
wickedness,  Jer.  ii.  21.  They  plant- 
ed strange  slips  and  plants;  intro- 
duced foreign  trees  and  herbs,  and 
false  doctrines  and  customs,  such  as 
idolatry,  superstition,  profaneness, 
&c.  Isa.  xvii,  10,  11.  The  plants 
which  are  not  of  God's  planting,  that 
shall  be  plucked  up,  are  wicked  pro- 
fessors, theirerrors,  and  evil  courses. 
Matt.  XV.  13. 

To  Plant,  (1.)  To  fix  trees  or 
herbs  in  the  ground,  that  they  may 
grow.  Gen.  xxi.  33.  (2.)Tobringa 
people  from  one  place,  to  settle  them 
in  another,  that  they  may  increase 
in  number,  honour,  or  wealth,  Psal. 
xliv.  2.  and  Ixxx.  8.  (3.)  To  grant 
to  a  people  increase  of  number, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  Jer.  xsxi.  28. 
and  xviii.  9.  (4.)  To  foretel  the  set- 
tlement and  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
Jer.  i.  10,  (5.)  To  found  churches, 
preach  the  gospel  to  such  as  never 
before  heard  it,  and  be  useful  in  con- 
verting men  to  Christ,  1  Cor.  iii.  6. 
(6.)  To  unite  men  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  fix  them  in  a  state  of  iellowship 
with  him,  that  they  may  be  useful 
members  of  his  church,  Psa.  xcii.  13. 
PLATTER,  a  large  vessel  for  the 
boiling  of  meat,  or  for  bringing  it  to 
the  table.  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 

PLAY,  (1.)  To  sport,  dance, 
shout,  sing :  thus  the  Hebrews  play- 
ed around  the  golden  calf,  Exod. 
xxxii.  6.  (2.)  To  fight  for  the  di- 
version of  spectators :  thus  Abner 
and  Joab  caused  24  men  to  play,  till 
Ko,  29.  Vol.  IL 


they  were  all  unnaturally  murdered, 
2  Sam.  ii.  14.  (3)  To  make  melo- 
dy on  a  musical  instrument,  Psaira 
xxxiii.  3.  To  play  the  man,  the  fool, 
or  the  lohore,  is  to  act  the  part  of  such 
a  one,  2  Sam.  x.  12.  Ezek.  xvi.  23. 
J  Sam.  xxi.  15. 

PLEA,  PLEAD  ;  dispute,  what  is 
said  for  or  against  a  cause,  Deut. 
xvii.  18.  and  to  plead,  is  to  debate 
a  contested  point.  Job  xvi.  21.  God 
pleads  with  men,  when,  by  his  word. 
Spirit,  and  providence,  he  convinces 
them  of,  and  reproves  them  for,  their 
sin,  or  when  he  chastises  or  punishes 
them  hy  his  judgments,  Isa.  xliii, 
and  iii.  13.  lie  pleads  the  caus-i  o£ 
his  people,  when  he  manifests  their 
righteousness,  redresses  their  griev- 
ances, and  punishes  their  enemies, 
Psal.  XXXV.  1.  and  xliii.  1.  Lara.  iii. 
38.  Professors  plead  loilh  their  mO" 
ther,  when  they  lay  out  themselves 
by  all  humble  and  gaining  methods 
to  reform  their  church  or  nation, 
Hos.  ii.  2. 

To  PLEASE  one,  is  to  do  what 
is  agreeable  to  him.     Ii  pleased  God 
to  bruise  Christ ;  he  did  it  of  his  own 
will,  and  with  a  delight  in  the  ten- 
dency of  it,   to  promote  our  salva- 
tion, Isa.  liii.  10.      He  is  well  pleas- 
ed with  Christ,  and  for  his  rii^hteons- 
ness  sake;  he  delights  in  him  as  his 
own  Son,  and  as  our  Mediator;  he 
accepts  his  obedience  and  suffering, 
and   thereby   is   reconciled   to,  and 
ready  to  bless,  such  as  believe.  Matt, 
iii.  17.  Johnviii.29.  Isa,xlii.21.  He 
h pleased  with  men,  and  their  works, 
when    he     accepts     their    persons, 
approves  of  their  conduct  as  good, 
and    rewards    it   for   Christ's   sake, 
Heb.  xi.5.  and  xiii.  16.     Chrlet  and 
his  people  please  not  themselvc:^,  when 
they  forego  their  own  ease  or  ho- 
nour, in  order  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  bear  with  their  infirmities,  Rom; 
XV.  I,  2.     The  pleasing  of  men  is  ei- 
ther lawfal,  when  we  comply  witli 
their  humour  in  things  indifferent,  or 
in  doing  what  tends  to  promote  the 
real  advantage  of  their  soul,    ]  Cor. 
x.  53.     Thus  Paul  became  all  things 
txj  all  men,  in  order  to  gain  them  to 
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Christ,  1  Cor.  Ix.  19  to  23.  Or,  it  is 
sinful,  when  we  flatter  them,  suit  our 
conduct  or  doctrine  to  their  carnal 
inclinations,  and  study  to  please, 
without  profiting  them.  Gal.  i.  10. 
Eph.  vi.  6. 

PLEASURE,  (1.)  Delight,  jor, 
Psal.  cii.  I  A'.  (2.  J  What  tends-  to 
give  or  occasion  delight  and  joy, 
Eccl.  ii.  1.  Acts  XXV.  9.  (S.)  Pur- 
pose/resolution, Ezra  V.  17.  (4.) 
The  command  of  a  superior.  Psalm 
ciii.21.  (5.)  Sensual  delights,  or  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  Lsa.  xlvii.  8.  Luke 
viii.  U.   1  Tim.  v.  6.  Heb.xi.  25. 

PLEDGE,  a  pawn  which  a  lender 
takes  from  a  borrower,  io  secure  the 
payment  of  his  money.  No  milstotie 
"was  ever  to  be  taken  in  pledge  :  the 
widow's  ox,  or  a  person's  clothing 
for  body  or  bed,  was  not  at  all  to  be 
taken,  or  at  least  to  be  restored  that 
very  night.  No  Hebrew  tvas  to  take 
a  pledge  from  a  poor  man  of  their 
own  nation,  nor  to  go  into  the  bor- 
rower's house,  to  take  a  pledge  for 
Jiimself;  but  the  borrower  was  to 
bring  out  to  him  what  could  be  best 
spared,  Exod.  xxii.  26.  Deut.  xxiv. 
10—17.  Ezek.  xviii.  7—12,  16.  but 
in  direct  contradiction  to  these  laws, 
"We  find  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of 
Amos,  lying  beside  their  altars  on 
pledged  clothes,  in  order,  it  is  said, 
to  obtain  lucky  dreams,  Amos  ii.  S. 
To  take  a  pledge  for  a  strange  w^o- 
rnan,  imports,  that  no  body  is  safe  in 
depending  on  the  honesty  of  an  har- 
lot, Prov.  XX.  16. 

PLEL4I)ES,  that  cluster  of  stars 
which  we  call  the  seven  stars,  and 
which  are  in  the  neck  of  the  con- 
stellation Taunis.  They  appear  a- 
Ibout  the  end  of  March.  Canst  thou 
bind  the  siveet  influences  of  Pleiades, 
or  CHIMA?  Canst  thou  hinder  their 
rise  in  their  season?  or  canst  thou 
restrain  tlie  fresh  wind  and  warmth 
which  attend  their  rise,  and  render 
the  earth  open,  fruitful,  and  frag- 
rant? Job  xxxviii.  31. 

PLENTEOUS,  PLENTIFUL,  very 
3arge  and  fruitful.  Gen.  xli.  34.  God 
is  plenteous  in  mercyj,  able  and  ready 
*o  exercise  it,  in  saving  men  ffom 


great  misery  to  great  happiness,  nofr' 
withstanding  their  great  and  long 
provocations.  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  5,  15. 
His  redemption  h  plenteo?is,  contains 
sufficiency  of  pardon,  deliverance, 
and  happiness,  for  the  greatest  trans- 
gressors. Psalm  cxxx.  7.  The  har- 
vest for  preachers  is  plenteous,  when 
multitudes  are  ready  to  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  gospel.  Matt.  ix.  37.  The 
rain  of  gospel-doctrines  and  influ- 
ences, h  plentiful,  when  frequently 
bestowed  on  many  persons,  and  in 
different  places,  Psal.  Ixviii.  9. 

PLOT,  to  form  devrcesy  especially 
to  hurt  others,  Psal.  xxxvii.  12. 

PLOUGH,  a  well-known  instru- 
ment for  tilling  of  ground.  To  put 
one's  hand  to  the  plough  and  look  backi 
signifies  to  engage  in  Christ's  ser- 
vice^ particularly  that  of  the  minis- 
try, and  afterwards  turn  away  to  a 
worldly  or  wicked  course,  Luke  ix. 
26.  Tiie  ploughshare,  is  that  part  of 
it  which  cuts  and  turns  up  the  tilled 
ground,  Isaiah  ii.  4.  To  plow,  {I.) 
To  till  the  ground.  (2.)  To  labour 
in  a  calling  or  work,  1  Cor.  ix.  10. 
Prov.  XX.  4,  Judah  shall  ploiv,  and 
Jacob  shall  break  his  clods;  the  He- 
brews were  obliged  to  hard  and  ser- 
vile, though  useful,  labour,  in  their 
Assyrian  or  Chaldean  captivity,  or 
shall  be  made  active  in  the  perform- 
ance of  good  works,  Hos.  x.  1 1.-^ 
Samson's  companions  j!>/otyedty/M  his 
heifer,  when  they  dealt  with  his  wife 
to  get  the  meaning  of  his  riddle, 
Judg.  xiv.  18.  To  ploio  ivickedness, 
and  reap  it,  is  to  devise  and  practise 
it,  and  at  last  suffer  the  punishment 
of  it,  Job  iv.  8.  Hos.  x.  13.  To 
ploiv  on  the  back,  is  to  scourge  se- 
verely, till  the  lashes  make  as  it  were 
furrows  in  the  flesh;  to  persecute 
and  torment  grievously,  Psal.  cxxix. 
3.  Zion  was  plmved  as  afield,  when 
the  temple  was  destroyed;  and,  it 
is  said,  Turnus  Rufus,  the  Roman, 
caused  the  foundations  of  it  to  be 
plowed  up,  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  Mic.  iii. 
12. 

PLUCK,  to  tear  or  draw  away 
with  some  force.  Lev,  i.  16.  Mic. iii.' 
2.    To  pluQk-  up,  or  pluck  down,  is  to. 
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(demolish,  destroy,  Ezelc.  xvii.  9. 
Prov.  xiv.  1.  or  to  foretel  and  threa- 
ten the  destruction  of,  Jer.  i.  10. 
,  PLUMB-LlJsE,  that  on  which  the 
plummet  of  masons  and  carpenters 
iiangs,  for  discovering  the  exactness 
of  their  work.  The  Lord  srfs  aplumb- 
line  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and 
lays  judgmait  to  tlie  line,  and  righ- 
teousness to  the  plummet;  when  he 
manifests  how  remote  their  conduct 
is  from  the  rule  of  his  word,  and  ex- 
ecutes just  judgment  upon  them, 
Amos  vii.  7,  8.  Isa.  xxviii.  17.  The 
Jews  saw  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of 
^erubhahel,  when  they  beheld  the  se- 
cond temple  founded  and  built  by 
his  direction,  Zech,  iv^  10.  But  the 
plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  is  terri- 
ble and  almost  universal  ruin,  like 
that  of  the  family  of  Ahab,  2  Kings 
Kxi.  13. 

POETS,  such  as  compose  songs 
or  verses  jn  metre.  Acts  xiv,  28. 
The  art  of  composing  verses  has  been 
esteemed  jn  all  civilized  nations  we 
know  of.  Homer,  Pindar,  Aiiacre- 
pn,  and  Sappho,  excelled  herein  a- 
mong  the  Greeks;  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race, among  the  Latins;  Tasso,  a- 
mong  the  Italians ;  Corneilie,  Mo- 
Here,  and  Boileau,  among  the  French ; 
Milton,  Cowley,  Drydon,  Addison, 
Watts,  Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Wes- 
ley, &c.  among  the  English ;  and 
Ossian,  among  the  Gaels,  or  ancient 
Scots.  It  is  said,  the  Arabs  have 
more  poems  in  their  language  than 
all  the  world  beside.  Tlie  songs  of 
JVIoses,  Deborah,  and  Hannah,  the 
prayer  of  Hezekiah  and  Habakkuk, 
if  not  also  of  Mary  and  Zecharias, 
Exod.  XV.  Judg.  V.  1  Sam.  ii.  Isa. 
xxxviii.,  Ilab.  iii.  Luke  i.  and  the 
Psalms,  most  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Song  of  Solomon,  and  La- 
mentations, appear  to  be  of  the  poe- 
tic kind.  But  after  all  tlie  pair]s  of 
the  learned^  we  cannot  understand 
the  rules  of  their  metre ;  nor  can  we 
say  if  they  attended  to  any  fixed 
rules :  and  the  truth  is,  no  rules  in 
the  world  will  render  a  man  a  true 
poet,  who  has  not  a  proper  stock  of 
imagery  and  fire  in  his  own  mind. 


Besides  the  unequalled  fire,  and  bold' 
strokes  of  imagery,  in  scripture- 
poems,  their  principal  excellency  is 
their  being  calculated  to  promote 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  everlast- 
ing happiness  of  mankind  ;  whereas; 
many  other  poems  serve  only  to  dress 
up  folly  and  vice,  and  render  mon- 
sters of  lust,  or  other  wickedness, 
apparently  amiable. 

POINT,  (1.)  The  sharp  top  of 
any  thing,  Jer.  xvii.  1.  and  so  when 
any  thing  is  near  to  another,  it  is 
said  to  be  at  the  point  of  it,  John  iv. 
47.  (2.)  A  particular  part  or  arti- 
cle, however  small,  James  ii.  10. 

POISON,  or  VENOM.  That  there 
is  a  variety  of  vegetable  and  mineral 
poisons,  as  hemlock,  airsenic,  &c.  is 
sufficiently  known ;  but  what  the 
scripture  calls  poison,  is  that  liquor 
which  asps,  serpents,  dragons,  vipers, 
&c.  convey  by  their  sting  or  bite, 
for  the  killing  of  other  animals. 
What  is  destructive  and  poisonous  to 
some  animals,  is  harmless  and  medi- 
cinal to  others.  Wickedness  in  false 
doctrine,  wicked  language,  or  evil 
courses,  are  likened  to  poison,  or  ve- 
nom ;  how  hurtful  and  deadly  to  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men !  how  sin- 
ners delight  in  them,  and  are  fond 
of  infecting  others  therewith  ;  they 
have  them  in  or  under  their  lips  or 
tongue,  in  their  heart,  and  ever  rea- 
dy to  be  vented !  Deut.  xxxii.  33. 
Psal.  Iviii.  4.  Rom.  iii.  13.  James 
iii.  8.  The  destructive  judgments 
of  God  are  likened  to  poison;  how 
often  they  come  insensibly  on  men ! 
how  they  spread,  torment,  and  de- 
stroy them!  Job  vi,  4.  and  xx,  16. 

A  POLL,  a  HEAD,  Numb.  i.  2. 
Ezekiel's  visionary  priests  polling  or 
cutting  short  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
but  not  sJiaving  them,  imports  their 
avoiding  every  mark  of  effeminacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  every  Heathen- 
ish custom  of  superstition  on  the  o- 
ther,  Ezek.  xliv.  20. 

POLLUTE,  to  defile.  See  Pro- 
fane. 

The  POMEGRANATE-TREE  is 
of  the  apple  kind.  Its  breadth  is 
greater  than  its  height.  Its  wood 
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Is  hard  and  knotty ;  its  bark  is  red- 
ish ;  its  leaves  are  greenish,  inclin- 
ing to  red,  and  somewhat  like  those 
of  myrrh.  Its  blossoms  are  large, 
comely,  and  redish  ;  and  the  cup 
formed  by  them,  is  of  the  form  of  a 
bell.  When  the  flowers  are  double, 
no  fruit  follows.  Wild  pomegranate- 
trees  are  more  prickly  than  the  cul- 
tivated kind.  The  pomegranate-ap- 
ple is  extremely  beautiful,  redish 
both  within  and  without.  Its  juice 
is  like  wine,  mixed  with  little  ker- 
nels; nay,  wine  is  frequently  made 
©f  it.  Song  viii.  2.  The  rind  or  shell 
is  considerably  large  and  hard  ;  and 
it  seems,  in  Peru,  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  barrel.  The  high-priest's  long 
lobe  was  hung  round  the  lower  hem 
with  bells  and  pomegranates  alter- 
nately, Exod.  xxviii.  33,  34.  and  on 
the  net- work  which  covered  the  two 
pillars  of  the  temple,  Jachin  and 
Eoaz,  there  were  200  figures  of 
pomegranates,  96  of  which  were 
seen  on  a  side,  1  Kings  xvii.  18,  42. 
2  Kings  XXV.  17. 

POMMEL,  a  kind  of  bowl,  or 
roundish  knob,  2  Chron.  iv.  12. 

POMP,  noisy  or  gaudy  appear- 
ance, Isa.  V.  14.   Acts  XXV.  23. 

PONDER,  (1  )  To  consider  a 
thing,  Luke  ii.  19.  (2.)  To  observe 
exactly,  Prov.  v.  21.  and  iv.  26. 

POND,  or  POOL.  7'he  Egyptians 
had  many  of  them,  partly  for  detain- 
ing the  fish  when  the  Nile  decreas- 
ed, and  partly  for  keeping  them  fresh, 
Exod.  vii.  Ig.  Isa.  xix.  10.  The 
fish -pools  of  Heshbon  were  very 
noted.  Song  vii.  4.  The  upper  pool 
of  Jerusalem,  was  that  of  Gihon  on 
the  west  of  the  city,  and  the  lower 
was  perhaps  that  oi  Siioam  or  Beth- 
esda,  Isa.  vii.  3.  2  Kings  xviii.  17. 
Isa.  xxii.  9.  Nineveh  was  of  old 
like  a  pool  of  xvater ;  her  bustling  in- 
habitants swarmed  in  her,  like  mul- 
titudes of  fish  ;  nor,  for  a  long  time, 
was  she  troubled  with  distress  and 
commotions,  Nah,  ii.  8.  God  dried 
ttp  the  herbs  and  pooh,  and  made  the 
rivers  islands,  when  Cyrus  diverted 
the  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
iQftfching  his  arjny  along  the  channel, 


entered  Babylon ;  or  when  he  cut 
off  the  common  people,  and  their 
supporters ;  or  when  he  removed 
every  hinderance  of  the  Jews  return 
to  their  own  country,  Isa.  xlii.  15. 
Jer.  1.  38.  Babylon  is  made  like  a 
pool  of  water,  when  the  very  place 
where  the  city  stood,  is  partly  turned 
into  a  fen  or  marsh,  Isa.  xiv.  23. 
He  makes  the  parched  ground,  or 
wilderness,  pools  of  water,  when  the 
Gentile  world,  so  long  barren  of 
goodness,  is  abundantly  blessed  with 
the  doctrines  and  influences  of  the 
gospel,  Isa.  XXXV.  7.  and  xli.  18. 

PONTUS,  of  the  sea,  a  province 
of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  faithful  of 
this  province,  and  to  those  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  Peter  ad- 
dresses his  first  epistle,  1  Pet.  i.  1. 
Pontus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine,  by  Cappadocia  to  the 
south,  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia  to  the 
west,  and  Armenia  the  Less  to  the 
east. 

POOR.  Men  are  poor,  either, 
(1.)  in  outward  condition,  having 
,  scarcely  whereupon  to  live.  As  these 
are  ready  to  be  overlooked,  despis- 
ed, and  injured  by  men,  God  claims 
the  peculiar  inspection  and  Care  of 
them,  Prov.  xiv.  31.  Under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  he  accommo- 
dated almost  every  kind  of  offer- 
ing to  the  case  of  the  poor;  he 
charged  the  rich  to  take  special  no- 
tice of  them  ;  he  appointed  the  glean- 
ings of  fields  and  vineyards,  and  the 
increase  of  the  seventh  year,  and 
part  of  the  tl)ird  tithe,  to  be  theirs, 
Lev.  XXV.  25 — 47.  and  xix.  10. 
Christians  are  also  charged  to  pro- 
vide  for  them,  and  a  blessing  is  pro- 
mised on  such  as  wisely  consider 
their  case,  and  help  them.  Gal.  ii. 
10.  Psal.  xli.  1,  2,  3.  Prov.  xix.  7. 
Judges  are  charged  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, but  not  unjustly  to  favour  them 
for  their  poverty,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  4. 
Exod.  xxiii.  3.  Lev,  xix.  15.  (2.) 
Poor  in  spiritual  estate,  when,  how. 
ever  full  they  may  be  of  self-conceit, 
and  abounding  in  outward  wealth 
and  honour,  they  are  destitute  of  an 
interest  in  the  favour  of  God,  but 
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ore  contemned  of  him,  and  ex])osed 
to  everlasting  misery.  Rev.  iii.  17. 
(3.)  Poor  in  spirit,  who,  are  sensible 
of  their  o\vn  sinfulness  and  emptiness, 
and  humbly  supplicate  every  graci- 
ous supply  from, our  all-liberal  Re- 
deemer, Matt.  V.  3.  A  Jew  was 
poorer  than  the  priest's  estimation, 
when  he  could  not  pay  the  price  at 
which  the  priest  valued  his  redemp- 
tion. Lev.  xxvii.  8.  The  poor  and 
rich,  and  the  poor  mid  deceitful  cre- 
ditor, meet  together  ;  God  is  eqnally 
their  former,  preserver,  and  judge  ; 
they  will  quickly  be  in  the  grave, 
and  in  the  eternal  state,  where  their 
poverty  or  wealth  will  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, Prov.  xxii.  2.  and  xxix. 
13. 

The  POPLAR-TREE  Is  somewhat 
a-kin  to  the  willows,  takes  root  in 
the  same  easy  manner,  and  will  grow 
12  or  14'  feet  in  a  year,  and  in  four 
or  five  become  a  large  tree.  Tiiere 
are  four  kinds  of  poplar;  two  whitish 
kinds,  the  black  kind,  and  the  aspen 
with  trembling  leaves.  Sometimes 
the  Hebrews  made  groves  of  it,  where 
they  burnt  incense  to  their  idols, 
Hos.  iv.  13. 

POPULOUS,  full  of  people,  Deut. 
XX vi.  5. 

PORCH,  an  entrance  to  a  lodging, 
Judg.  iii.  23. 

PORTERS,  such  as  keep  the 
gates  of  a  city  or  house,  and  shut  or 
open  the  same  when  it  is  proper. 
David  appointed  4000  of  the  Levites 
to  be  porters  in  the  temple,  each  in 
their  respective  places,  l  Chron. 
xxiii.  5.  and  xxvi.  Tiiey  resided 
at  Jerusalem,  and  its  environs,  and 
were  a  kind  of  military  guard  to  the 
temple,  Neh.  vii.  73.  It  seems  the 
Jews  had  sometimes  porters  to  watch 
the  doors  of  their  sheep-fold ;  but  the 
"porter  that  openeth  to  Jesus,  as  our 
iJhepherd,  is  his  Father,  v/ho  ad- 
mitted him  to  iiis  office;  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  introduces  him  into  coun- 
tries, and  the  hearts  of  his  people  ; 
or  tlie  Prophets  and  Baptist,  who 
ibretold  his  coming  into  the  world, 
John  X.  3. 


PORTION,  the  share  which  be* 
longeth  to  one.  Gen.  xiv.  24.  God 
is  the  portion  of  his  people ;  he  freely 
gives  himself  to  them  to  supply  all 
their  need,  and  enriches  tliera  widi 
every  thing  great  and  useful,  Psal. 
Ixxiii.  2G.  Jer.  x.  16.  The  JewisH 
nation,  the  church,  and  her  true 
members,  are  God's  portion;  he 
claimed  or  claims  a  special  right  t« 
them,  and  did  or  doth  shew  a  pe- 
culiar  regard  to  them,  Deut.  xxxii. 
9.  Psal.  cxxxv.  4.  Christ  bath  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  divides 
the  spoil  with  the  strong,  when,  iiot<- 
withstanding  all  opposition  from  sin, 
Satan,  and  the  world,  he  obtains  a 
glorious  churcli,  and  great  honour 
among  men,  Isa.  liii.  12.  The  poj- 
tion  of  adulterers,  and  other  sinners, 
from  God,  is  fearful  plagues  here, 
and  endless  destruction  hereafter. 
Job  xxxi.  2.  and  xx.  29.  Psal.  xi.  6. 
The  portion  of  goods  given  to  pro- 
digal sinners,  is  their  natural  abili* 
ties,  worldly  enjoyments,  and  gra- 
cious influences  which  they  consume 
in  the  service  of  sin,  Luke  xv.  J 2. 
Men  give  a  portion  to  sevsii,  and  also 
to  eight,  when  they  abound  more 
and  more  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  Eccl.  xi.  2.  They  have 
their  portion  ianong  smooth  stones, 
when  they  are  wholly  taken  witli 
idols  formed  out  of  stones,  or  metal, 
or  the  like,  and  the  worshipping^ 
of  them,  Isa.  Ivii.  6.  God's  portion. 
of  the  lawgiver,  was  an  inheritance 
assigned  to  that  tribe  by  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  21. 

POSSESS,  to  hold,  or  enjoy,  as 
one's  own  property.  Lev.  xx.  24~ 
One  possesseth  his  soul  in  patience, 
when,  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  lie 
exerciseth  it  in  a  calm  and  constant 
enduring  of  sufiirings,  and  in  wait- 
ing in  raith  tlie  accomplishment  of 
promises,  Luke  xxi.  2S.  To  possess 
one's  vessel  in  sanctification  and  ho- 
nour, is  to  keep  i'rom  fornication,  and 
exercise  our  body,  or  whole  man,  in 
what  is  holy  and  pure,  1  Thess.  iv. 
4.  Saints  possess  all  things;  they 
have  an  interest  in  all  the  fulness  of 
God^  they  have  whatever  is  for  their 
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real  advantage ;  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  their  good ;  and  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  content  with  such 
things  as  they  have,  2  Cor.  vi.  ]0. 
The  Jews  possessed  the  Chaldeans, 
Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammon- 
ites ;  perhaps  many  Chaldeans  came 
to  Judea  with  them  as  their  servants : 
■the  Maccabees  subdued  the  three 
last  of  these  nations;  and  under  the 
gospel  they  were  joined  to  the  true 
church,  Isa.  xiv.  2.  Obad,  17  to  20. 
Zeph.  ii.  9. 

Possession,  is  either,  (l.)The 
actual  enjoyment  of  things,  1  Kings 
xxi.  15.  or,  (2.)  The  thing  enjoyed, 
•%vhether  lands,  houses,  goods,  ser- 
vants, &c.  Eccl.  ii.  7.  Matt,  xix, 
22.  God  is  ihe possession  of  Ezekiel's 
priests;  saints  have  a  right  to,  and 
derive  their  help  and  comfort  from 
God  ;  and  on  what  is  devoted  to  him, 
ought  ministers  to  live,  Ezek.  xliv. 
28.  The  church,  or  heaven,  is  a 
purchased  possession ;  the  saints  are  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
God  is  united  to,  and  delights  in 
them ;  and  the  heavenly  glory  which 
the  saints  for  ever  enjoy,  is  the  re- 
%vard  given  t-o  persevering  saints  for 
the  sake  of  Christ^s  obedience  and 
suffering,  Eph.  i.  14.  The  pos- 
sessors, who  slew  the  Jews,  and 
Iield  themselves  not  guilty,  were 
their  rulers,  scribes,  and  Pharisees, 
who  ruined  the  common  people  by 
their  erroneous  doctrines,  wicked 
laws,  and  bad  example,  Zech.  xi.  5. 
See  DEMONIAC 

POSSIBLE,  (1.)  What  may  be 
effected,  Rom.  xii.  1.8.  (2.)  What  is 
profitable  and  necessary.  Gal.  iv.  15. 
(3.)  What  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  consistent  with  his  pur- 
pose. Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Acts  xx.  16. 

POST,  (1 .)  A  pillar  such  as  those 
^hich  support  the  upper  lintels  of 
doors  or  gates,  Exod.  xii.  7.  Judg. 
xvi.  3.  The  Jews  set  up  their  posts 
by  God's  posts,  when  they  valued  and 
observed  their  idolatries  and  tradi- 
tions on  a  level  with  his  statutes  and 
worship,  Ezek.  xliii.  8.  (2.)  A 
courier  or  swift  messenger,  for  riding 
pr  rjanning  with  letters  or  other  in- 


telligence. To  convey  intelligence 
quickly,  the  Persian  kings  had  cen~ 
tinels  placed  at  proper  distances, 
who,  by  crying  one  to  another,  gave 
notice  of  public  occurrences.  This 
method,  however,  was  quite  im- 
proper for  secrets.  Cyrus  therefore 
settled  posts  that  rode  night  and  day, 
in  the  manner  of  ours,  Esth.  iii.  13. 
The  Asians  and  others  had  also  pi- 
geons who  carried  letters,  especially 
from  besieged  cities.  They  had  posts 
in  Babylon  that  ran  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another,  Jer.  Ii,  31. 
Man's  life  is  swifter  than  a  post; 
continually  hurries  on  to  an  end.  Job 
ix.  25. 

POSTERITY.    See  Offsprikg. 

POT.  To  lie  among  the  pots,  is  to 
be  exceedingly  defiled,  enslaved,  and 
distressed,  Psal.  Ixvili.  13.  The  He- 
brews were  freed  from  pots  and  bur^ 
dens,  when  delivered  from  their  slav- 
ish making  of  bricks  in  Egypt,  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  6.  Jerusalem  is  likened  to  a 
boilingpot,  the  fire  of  which /ace^  the 
north;  by  means  of  the  Chaldeans 
who  marched  from  the  north,  was 
Jerusalem  besieged  and  burnt,  and 
the  inhabitants  tormented  to  death, 
as  in  boiling  water,  or  as  in  a  dry, 
but  red  hot,  pot,  Jer.  i.  13.  Ezek. 
xxiv.  3 — 14.  It,  or  the  Jewish  state, 
was  like  a  jyot  marred  in  the  hand  of 
the  potter;  by  God,  the  framer  there- 
of, were  they  ruined  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  means  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Jer.  xviii.  6.  The  goldenpot,  where- 
in the  manna  was  laid  up,  some 
think  may  denote  the  precious  or- 
dinances of  the  everlasting  gospel, 
wherein  the  fulness  of  Christ  is  laid 
up,  under  the  special  inspection  of 
God,  Exod.  xvi,  53.  As  the  fining 
pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for 
gold,  i.  e,  for  the  trial  and  discovery 
of  these  metals,  so  is  a  man  to  his 
praise;  by  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons who  commend  him,  and  by  his 
behaviour  under  commendations,  it 
will  appear  what  sort  of  a  person  he 
is,  Prov.  xxvii.  21. 

A  POTSHERD,  is  a  piece  of  a 
broken  earthen  vessel.  Job  ii.  8. 
Christ's  strength  was  dried  like  a  poi» 
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sherd;  the  moisture  of  Ms  body  was 
extracted  by  the  sweat,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  nailing  to,  and  hanging  on 
the  cross ;  the  consolation  of  his  soul 
was  withheld,  and  he  was  like  a 
potsherd  dried  in  a  furnace,  Psal. 
xxii.  15.  To  mark  mens'  frailty, 
and  exposure  to  trouble,  they  are 
likened  to  potshdrds,  or  broken  pots, 
Isa.  xlv.  9.  A  POTTER,  is  one  that 
makers  pots  or  earthenware,  Jer. 
xviii.  a.  God  is  called  the  Porro-; 
he  forms  our  bodies,  and  disposes  of 
us  as  he  pleasetb,  Horn.  ix.  21.  Isa. 
Ixiv.  S. 

POTENTATE,  a  powerful  ruler. 
God  is  the  onli;  Potentate,  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  he  is  the 
sole  supreme  Ruler  of  all  persons  and 
things,   1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

POTIPHAR,  a  bull,  a  fat  bull,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh,  the  second  in  our 
list.  Some  will  have  him  to  be  his 
general,  or  captain  of  his  guard; 
others  will  have  him  the  chief  of  his 
cooks  or  butchers.  He  bought  Jo- 
seph from  the  Midianites,  and  find- 
ing every  thing  to  prosper  in  his 
hand,  he  conceived  an  affection  for 
him,  and  committed  to  his  care  the 
whole  management  of  his  household 
affairs  ;  but  he  too  easily  credited 
his  wicked  wife,  and  cast  Joseph 
into  prison.  Either  this,  or  another, 
captain  of  the  guard,  afterward  fa- 
voured Joseph,  Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  and 
xxxix.  and  xl. 

Whether  Potipherah,  priest  or 
prince  of  On,  and  father-in-law  of 
Joseph,  was  the  same  as  the  above 
Potiphar,  is  controverted.  We  think 
him  a  different  person.  On  was  about 
45  miles  distant  from  Zoan,  where 
Pharaoh  and  Potiphar  dwelt.  Poti- 
pherah appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Egypt,  which 
Potiphar  does  not.  Nor  can  we  be- 
lieve Joseph  would  have  been  fond 
of  a  lewd  woman's  daughter  for  his 
wife.  Gen.  xli.  45, 

POUND,  the  same  as  the  Ma- 
NEH.     See  Talent. 

To  POUR,  SHED.  When  it  re- 
lates to  things  not  material,  signifies 
to  bestow  thero  plentifully,  and  with 


care:  so  God  sheds  forth  the  Holy 
Ghost,  pours  out  his  Spirit,  his  wrath, 
&c.  Prov,  i.  23.  Ezek.  vii.  8.  and 
wepour  out  our  heart,  when  we  plen- 
tifully utter  the  lamentations  and  re- 
quests thereof.  Lam.  ii.  19.  Psal.  Ixii. 
8.  God's  love  is  xhcd  abroad  in  our 
heart,  when  it  is  believed,  and  hap- 
pily enjoyed,  Rom.  v.  5.  Shedding 
of  blood,  denotes  a  violent  death. 
Gen.  ix.  6.  Heb.  ix.  22. 

POURTRAY,  to  paint,  draw  a 
picture  of,  Ezek.  iv.  1. 

POWDER,  (1.)  Small  and  dry- 
dust,  Exod.  xxxii.  20,  The  rain  of 
a  land  is  powder  and  dust,  when  in 
excessive  drought  the  wind  tosses  a- 
bout  the  dust,  instead  of  the  fall  of 
refreshing  dews  or  rain,  Deut.  xxviii. 
24.  Isa.  V.  24.  (2.)  Precious  per- 
fumes beaten  very  small ;  and  to  this 
the  intercession  of  Christ,  and  the  va- 
rious graces  which  the  saints  receive 
from  him,  and  their  holy  exercises 
of  prayer,  praise,  and  good  works^ 
are  thought  to  be  likened.  Song  iii.  6. 

POWER,  (1.)  Ability  or  strength,. 
IIos.  xii.  3.  (2.)  Authority,  and 
right  to  govern  kingdoms,  cities,  or 
classes  of  men.  Matt.  iv.  6,  and  ix.  6. 
(3.)  Privileges,  John  i.  f  12.  (4.) 
Freedom,  liberty,  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  &. 
(5.)  Force,  violence,  Ezra  iv.  f  23. 
God  is  called  power,  because  of  his 
unbounded  strength  and  authority. 
Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Jesus  Christ  cruci- 
fied is  called  the  power  of  God:  in 
the  constitution  of  his  person,  God- 
man,  in  his  ofhce,  and  the  execution 
of  it,  in  ransoming,  forgiving,  and 
converting  sinners,  are  God's  strength 
and  authority  marvellously  displayed,- 
1  Cor.  i.  24.  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  is 
called  the  poiuer  of  the  Highest,  to  de- 
note the  infinite  authority  and  might 
by  which  he  acted  in  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  and  does  act  in  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  Luke  i.  55.  Angels, 
good  or  bad,  are  called  powers ;  they, 
when  authorised,  or  permitted  of 
God,  are  able  to  do  great  and  mar- 
vellous exploits.  Col.  i.  16.  Eph.  vi.. 
12.  Magistrates  are ^otyers;  vested, 
with  authority,  they  rule  over  others, 
and  are  able  to  do  much,  Rom.-  xiii-. 
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I.  Christ  has  all  pmver  arid  authori- 
ty given  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth; 
he  has  an  ever  prevalent  interce'^sion ; 
he  has  power  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  church,  and  to  make  angels 
and  every  creature  act  in  subservien- 
cy to  the  calling,  conversion,  and 
sanctifi cation,  of  sinners,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  his  other  divine  per- 
fections. Matt,  xxviii.  18.  He  will 
put  down  all  poicer  and  authoriti/, 
when  he  shall  cause  the  office  of  ma- 
gistracy and  ministry  to  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  1  Cor.  sv.  24-. 
Jacob  had  poiver  with  the  angel,  aiid 
prevailed;  by  the  fervent  prayer  pf 
faith,  he  obtained  the  blessing  he  de- 
sired and  got  the  better  of  Laban 
and  Esau,  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  Ihepovjers 
of  the  world  to  come,  are  the  gracious 
influences  of  the  Hoiy  Ghost,  Heb. 
,vi.  5.  ^he  poivers  of  hear ea  shaken 
before  Christ's  coming,  might  denote 
the  fearful  tokens  in  the  sky,  and  the 
overturning  of  the  governors  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  state  ;  which, 
some  think,  were  emblems  of  those 
future  convulsions,  which  will  pre- 
cede the  judgment  day.  Matt.  xxiv. 
29,  Satan  hath  i.he  poicer  of  death  ; 
he  Introduced  sin  the  cause  of  death  ; 
he  terrifies  men  with  the  fear  of 
death  ;  and  he  torments  them  in  the 
second  death,  Heb.  ii  1 4-.  Death 
and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue.  By  their  words,  teachers, 
witnesses,  judges,  and  others,  have  no 
stnall  hand  in  occasioning  death  or 
life,  Prov.  xviii.  21.  A  woman's 
^ail,  ox  head-co~ering,  is  called  poiver, 
as  it  marks  her  subjection  to  the 
power  of  her  husband,  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
At  the  resurrection,  the  saints  shall 
be  rahed  in  poxver :  their  body  shall 
be  quite  active,  and  able  to  attend 
their  soul  in  all  her  operations;  for- 
ever freed  from  every  infirmity  and 
danger,  and  able  to  bear  their  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory, 
1  Cor.  XV.  43. 

PRAISE,  (i.)  A  confession  of 
the  wonderful  excellencies  of  God, 
Psal.  cxxxviii.  1.  Rev.  xix.  5.  (2.) 
A  declaring  of  ttie  good  qualifica- 
tious  ^«M3n^Psal.  Kxvi].  2.  and  the 


fancied  excellencies  of  idols,  Dan.  xr. 
14.  (3)  The  person  or  good  deeds 
commended,  Deut.  x.  21.  Psal. 
cxviii.  l^.  and  cvi.  2.  So  God  is  the 
praise  of  his  people,  i.  e.  the  object 
v^'hom  they  praise,  Jer.  xvii.  14-. 
Magistrates  are  for  the  praise,  com- 
mendation, and  encouragement,  of 
them  that  do  well,  Rom.  xiii.  3. 

PRANCE,  to  tread  the  ground 
as  a  galloping  horse,  Judg.  v.  22. 
Nah.  ill.  2. 

PRATE,  to  babble  forth  a  great 
deal  of  words,  to  little  or  no  good 
purposes,  Prov.  x.  8. 

To  PRAY,  to  ASK.  Our  prayer 
to  God  lies  in  offering  our  hearty 
requests  to  him,  either  with  or  with- 
out words,  with  confession  of  our 
?ins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  his  mercies.  It  is  either  private 
or  public,  and  either  relates  to  the 
bestowing  of  good  things,  or  the  pre- 
venting  of  evil  things,  Dan.  ix.  It 
is  to  be  made  for  ail  sorts  of  men 
living,  but  not  for  the  dead,  whose 
state  cannot  be  changed,  I  Tim.  ii. 
1,2,  It  is  to  be  for  things  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  God,  revealed  iri 
his  precept  or  promise,  1  John  v.' 
1 4'.  and  is  to  be  performed  in  Christ's 
name,  with  knowledge,  faith,  repent- 
ance, sincerity,  fervency,  and  perse- 
verance, 1  Joim  XV.  18.  James  v. 
15,16.  Psalm  Ixvi.  16.  and  xvii.  I. 
Coi.  iv.  12.  Nor,  if  persons  have 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  them- 
selves, are  forms  necessary ;  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  of  confinement 
to  forms  of  words  in  prayer,  to  be 
found  in  the  scripture.  Our  Saviour's 
pattern  is  not  expressed  in  the  same 
words  in  both  places  where  it  is 
found ;  and  where  it  is  most  full,  he 
only  requires  us  to  pray  after  that 
manner :  nor  have  we  the  least  evi- 
dence of  the  apastles  ever  using  it  as 
3l  form ;  but  the  contrary,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  instances  of  their  prayers  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  or  in  tiieir  epis- 
tles. To  represent  the  nature  of 
prayer,  it  is  called  an  asking,  John 
XV.  16.  a  seeking  and  knocking. 
Matt.  vii.  7.  a  lifting  up  of  the  soul, 
pouring  oui  of  the  heart,  Psal.  xxv. 
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I.  and  Ixli.  8.  a  looking  up  to  and 
talking  with  God,  Psal.  v.  3.  Job  xv. 
•f  4.  a  wrestling  with  God,  Rom.  xv. 
30.  a  taking  hold  of  God,  Isa.  Ixiv. 
7.  meditation,  Psal,  v.  ].  enquiring. 
Gen.  XXV.  22.  crying,  1  Sam.  vli,  8. 
sighing,  mourning,  groaning,  weep- 
ing, Psal.  xii.  5.  and  Iv.  2.  and  vi,  6. 
Joel  ii.  17.  breathing.  Lam.  iii.  56. 
supplication,  entreaty,  Zech.xii.  10. 
Exod,  viii.  8.  Sometimes  prayer  is 
expressed  by  the  postures  used  in  it, 
as  standing,  falling  down,  Deut.  Ix. 
18.  bowing  the  knee,  Eph.  iii.  14. 
spreading,  stretching  forth,  or  lifting 
up  tlie  hands,  Exod.  ix.  29.  and  xvii. 

II.  Job  xi.  13. 

If  we  consider  the  express  law  of 
God;  if  we  consider  him  as  our  So- 
vereign Lord,  our  supporting  stay, 
the  foundation  of  all  our  blessings; 
or  as  the  gracious,  all-seeing,  almigh- 
ty hearer  of  prayer,  the  forgiver  of 
our  sins,  and  bestower  of  favours; — 
if  we  consider  Jesus  as  the  way  to 
God,  as  the  intercessor  with  him,  as 
the  purchaser  of  all  necessary  bless- 
ings, as  our  instructing  Prophet  and 
glorious  King  ;■ — if  we  consider  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  Spirit  of  adoption 
and  prayer;  the  saints  as  friends,  ser- 
vants, children,  priests  unto  God ;  our 
own  necessities,  and  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  us; — if  we  consider  our 
relations  to  one  another;  and  the 
various  directions  which  God  has 
given  us  for  the  right  performance 
of  prayer ; — it  is  evident  that  we  can- 
not, without  great  sin  against  the 
divine  Being,  nor  without  great  hurt 
to  ourselves,  neglect  this  important 
duty. — We  pray  in  faith,  when  we 
offer  our  requests  to  God,  believing 
that  in  correspondence  to  his  rela- 
tions and  promises,  he  will,  for  the 
righteousness  and  intercession  of  his 
Son,  grant  them,  James  i.  6.  We 
pray  in  the  Spirit,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
when  we  perform  it  as  directed  and 
influenced  by  him,  Jude  20. 
The  pious  Jews  used  to  pray  at  three 
stated  times  in  the  day ;  at  noon,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifices,  Dan.  vi.  10.  Psal.  Iv. 
i7.  Actsii.  1,  15.  and  iii.  I.  and  x. 
Ko.  29.  Vol.  IL 


3,  9.     Those  about  Jerusalem  often 
performed  their  prayers  in  the  court 
of  the  temple;  others  had  recourse  to 
the  synagogues :  such  as  had  oppor- 
tunity of  neither,  \md  proseiiclux,  or 
places  for  prayer,  which  were  open 
above,  except  when  covered  with 
the  shadow  of  trees,  in  the  form  of 
groves.      Neither  Greeks  nor  Ro- 
m.ans  undertook  any  business  of  con- 
sequence, without  first  asking  the 
favour  and  assistance  of  their  godsj 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  univer- 
sal custom  among  all  nations,  civil  or 
barbarous,  to  recommend  themselves 
to  their  several  deities  morning  and 
evening  at  least.     Christians,  so  call- 
ed, appear  to  be  the  only  persons 
who  neglect  prayer.      The  modern 
Jews  have  19  forms  of  prayer,  om 
of  wdiich  is  a  kind  of  curse  against 
the  Christians,    Nor  have  we  proper 
certainty  that  any  of  these  forms 
were  compiled  before  our  Saviour's 
time,  though  the  Jewish  rabbins  say 
otherwise.     Nor  are  these  19  consi- 
dered as  proper  forms,  but  as  the 
ground-work  of  their   prayers,   to 
which  additional  requests  are  added, 
as  the  occasion  calls  for.     They  ol- 
ten  pray  with  their  face  towards  Je- 
rusalem.   Their  other  rites  of  prayer 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  here. 
PREACH.     See  Gospel.     T& 
preach,  is  loudly  to  proclaim  the  will 
of  God,    as  his  appointed  heralds, 
Eph.  iii,  8.     To  preach  in  a  proper 
manner,  requires  no  small  attention» 
in  order  that  no  fault  in  the  pronun*' 
ciatlon,  the  gesture,  the  language, 
the  order,  or  matter,  tend  to  bring 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  into  con- 
tempt ;  or  by  feeding  the  carnal  fan- 
cy of  trifling  hearers,  divert  thenx 
from    the   important    subject.      To 
speak  with  an  overstrained  voice,  or 
with  one  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be 
heard;  with  a  thick  and  cluttering 
voice,   or  in  a  hasty,  or  a  heavy 
droning  manner;  to  have  the  voice 
rising  and  falling  by  starts,  or  to  have 
a  dull  uniform  pronunciation,  with* 
out  emphasis  or  cadence;  to  have  an 
awkward  canting  tone,  or  to  hem> 
hawk^  and  cough,  betw«en  periods  j 
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can  hardly  fail  to  mar  the  attention, 
and  hence  lessen  the  edification,  of 
hearers.  These  ought  therefore  to 
be  carefully  laid  aside;  and  a  natural, 
easy,  and  graceful,  variation  of  the 
voice,  suited  to  the  ideas  and  pas- 
sions represented  in  the  discourse, 
to  be  studied.  Vitiated  habits  must 
be  corrected  by  a  proper  method  of 
reading  :  and  to  obtain  this,  the  ut- 
most regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
points,  the  emphasis,  and  cadence,  of 
the  discourse.  The  rough,  violent, 
soft,  or  tender  air  of  expressing  the 
emphatic  words,  ought  to  corres- 
pond with,  and,  as  it  were,  exhibit 
the  ideas  spoken  of:  So  love  ought 
to  be  expressed  by  a  soft  and  lan- 
guishing air;  anger,  by  one  strong 
and  vehement;  joy,  by  one  quick, 
clear,  and  sweet;  sorrow,  by  one 
flexile,  interrupted,  and  low;  fear, 
by  one  dejected,  tremulous,  and  he- 
sitating ;  courage,  by  one  full,  bold, 
and  loud;  perplexity,  by  one  grave, 
steady,  and  earnest.  Or,  should  I 
add  :  in  the  introduction,  the  voice 
should  be  low ;  in  narration,  distinct ; 
reasoning,  slow;  and  in  persuasion, 
strong.  An  attention  to  emphasis 
ought  also  to  point  out  the  figures  of 
the  LANGUAGE.- — As  discigreablc  ap- 
pearances of  the  face,  and  violent  or 
awkward  motion  of  the  hands  or  head, 
as  well  as  a  motionless  stillness,  tempt 
an  audience  to  inattention,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  shunned;  and  instead 
thereof,  an  easy  and  graceful  action, 
correspondent  to  the  ideas  represent- 
ed in  the  words,  to  be  studied  ;  par- 
ticularly, in  the  countenance,  bold- 
ness, terror,  joy,  grief,  love,  delight, 
■and  other  passions  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject, ought  to  appear.-- When  one  has 
got  rid  of  vitiated  habits  in  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  he  will  almost  of 
course  fall  into  a  right  method,  if  he 
but  carefully  avoid  mimicking  o- 
thers,  and  study  to  copy  nature.  He 
should^attend  to  his  own  natural  dis- 
position ;  to  the  nature  of  his  bearers, 
and  what  tends  most  to  arrest  their 
attention  ;  ■  should  maintain  a  full 
(composure  qi  mind,  be  master  of  his 
fiyjjjeqt/  and  consciovis  that  he  deli- 


vers nothing  unworthy  of  immortal 
souls,  or  to  be  taught  in  the  name  of 
God;  should  have  a  thorough  expe- 
rience, and  deep  impression  on  his 
own  soul,  of  the  important  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  of  the  worth  and  dan- 
ger of  those  he  deals  with,  and  of  the 
solemn  account  he  must  quickly  give 
unto  God  of  his  management.  A 
firm  persuasion  of  these  eternal  reali- 
ties, will  make  one,  who  is  not  alto- 
gether awkward,  pronounce  with  a 
natural  energy  and  vehemence,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  effectual  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  an  audience, 
than  all  the  strains  of  art.  After  all, 
as  affectation  of  novelty,  or  of  an- 
tiqueness  in  language  and  pronunci- 
ation, shews  one  foppish  or  whimsi- 
cal ;  so  a  preacher's  attention  to  elo- 
cution or  language,  as  if  these  were 
the  principal  things,  and  in  order  to 
gain  himself  honour,  marks  him  but 
a  profane  sporter  with  matters  of  in- 
finite consequence,  and  a  resolute 
destroyer  of  souls,  starving  them  to 
death  with  sound  and  gesture,  in- 
stead of  that  which  is  meat  indeed 
and  drink  indeed.  It  is  not  every 
well  delivered  discourse  (hat  is  wor- 
thy of  a  pulpit.  If  a  preacher  de- 
scants on  duties,  on  privileges,  on 
marks  of  grace,  and  the  like,  without 
ever  explaining  their  nature  ;  if,  in 
an  abstract  manner,  he  merely  ex- 
plains, without  endeavouring  to  ap- 
ply them  to  his  hearers'  conscience  ; 
if  he  run  on  with  strings  of  particu- 
lars, without  supporting  them  from 
the  oracles  of  God ;  or  quote  his  au- 
thorities in  so  profuse  and  indistinct 
a  manner,  as  one  can  hardly  see  how 
they  answer  the  point;  if  he  preach- 
es smooth  things  relative  to  God's 
mercy  and  goodness,  or  Christ's  dy- 
ing for  men;  if  he  explains  the  di- 
vine law,  as  chiefly  relating  to  ex- 
ternal vices  or  virtues,  and  marks 
out  wicked  men  solely  by  the  cha- 
racters of  theft,  murder,  adultery,  ma- 
lice, blasphemy,  drunkenness,  or  any- 
other  vices  ;  or  if  he  be  much  given 
to  handle  dry  controversies,  especi- 
ally where  his  humour  or  honour  may 
be  displayed  3  or  if  he  decks  his  dis» 
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course  with  wild  airy  notions ;  with 
bombast  phrases,  or  with  imperti- 
nent illustrations,  and  strong  asser- 
tions, consisting  of  words  without 
solid  reasoning,  and  a  pointed  ad- 
dress to  the  conscience;  what  doth 
this  general  arguing  reprove?  How 
can  the  word  of  God  herein,  like  a 
sharp  tivo-edged  sword,  pierce  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and 
marrotv,  and  be  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  eftheheart  ?  How 
can  the  preacher  be  cleared  of  pro- 
pliesying  deceits,  and  preaching  him-' 
self,  and  not  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord? 
Is  he  not  a  sounding  brass,  and  tink- 
ling  a/mbul  ? — If  the  time  be  chiefly 
spent  in  prefaces,  premises,  and  in- 
troductions, or  in  proving  what  was 
scarcely  ever  denied,  and  which 
none  of  the  audience  have  apparent 
temptations  to  doubt  of;  if,  in  the 
haranguing  manner,  he  so  crowd  to- 
gether his  matter,  that  only  the  learn- 
ed can  trace  his  method ;  if,  in  a  con- 
fused way,  he  jumble  together  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  purposes  in  an  improper 
order ;  if,  in  a  blundering  manner, 
he  observe  a  doctrine  from  a  text 
that  has  none,  or  at  least  a  very  re- 
mote connection  with  it,  or  offer  rea- 
sons and  arguments  quite  foreign  to 
the  point,  drag  texts  into  his  service, 
which,  in  their  native  sense,  give 
him  no  help;  or  if  he  skip  from  one 
head  or  particular  to  another,  with- 
out any  decent  transition  ;  or  if  he 
retail  his  impertinent  similies  or  dry 
criticisms  on  the  original;  if,  thro' 
sloth,  he  insist  chiefly  on  subjects  or 
particulars  easiest  to  himself,  not 
consulting  the  edification  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  perhaps,  at  every  turn,  re- 
peat his  old  sermons;  if  his  subjects 
correspond  not  with  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  are  preached,  a 
rude  ignorant  people  being  enter- 
,tained  with  abstruse  mysteries,  and 
wicked  men  have  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  saints  daily  sounded  in  their 
ears;  or  subjects  quite  foreign  to  the 
exercise,  at  fasts,  thanksgivings,  and 
sacramental  occasions;  or  if,  amidst 
great  temptations,  manifold  outbreak- 
ings,  tcnible  judgments,   or  noted 


deliverances,  scarcely  any  thing  re- 
lative thereto  is  mentioned;  how 
possibly  can  the  man  appear  an  ac- 
tive, prudent,  and  faithful,  minister 
of  Christ,  who  knows  how  to  speaA-  a 
zi:ord  in  season  ? 

A  preacher  ought  to  have  his  under- 
standing dilated  by  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  histo- 
ry ;  but,  above  all,  ought  to  be  mights/ 
in  the  scriptures;  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  original  language,  and 
have  them  not  only  in  his  memory, 
but  deeply  impressed  on  his  heart, 
that  believing,  he  may  therefore  speak. 
Though  the  leading  truths  of  the 
gospel  ought  to  be  his  grand  theme, 
yet  in  a  way  of  earnest  asking  of  di- 
rection from  God,  and  dependence 
thereon,  he  ought  to  choose  his  par- 
ticular subjects  according  to  the  spi- 
ritual state  of  his  hearers,  according 
to  their  capacity,  and  the  sinsabound- 
ing,  temptations  apparent,  or  duties 
necessary,  among  them  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  providental  events  of  af- 
fliction, or  deliverance,  of  striving, 
or  withdravvment  of  the  divine  Spi- 
rit, and  the  occasions  of  fasting, 
thanksgiving,  communicating,  &c. 
The  subject  being  chosen,  the  me- 
thod of  handling  it  ought  to  be  natu- 
ral, distinct,  easily  taken  up  and  re- 
membered, and  having  all  its  parts 
such  and  so  placed  as  they  may  best 
concur  for  illustrating  one  another, 
and  the  common  point  in  which  they 
all  meet.  In  lecturing,  one  is  to 
point  out,  and  still  keep  in  view,  the 
principal  scope  of  the  book,  or  pas- 
sage ;  his  division  of  the  paragraph, 
or  verse,  ought  to  be  distinct  in  its 
parts,  and  these  not  too  numerous, 
to  load  the  memory,  or  confound  the 
mind ;  the  explication  ought  to  be 
just,  clear,  and  brief,  and  may,  at 
•the  end,  be  summed  up  in  a  short 
paraphrase  The  practical  observa- 
tions  ought  to  be  hnportant  and  edi- 
fying, and  to  contain  such  hints  as 
were  neither  plainly  expressed  in  the 
text  or  the  explication,  nor  are  so  re- 
mote as  to  have  their  foundation 
scarcely  visible  in  the  passage.  In 
sermons,  after  a  short  introduction, 
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giving  a  viefv  of  the  context^  or  sug- 
gesting some  striking  hint  to  quicken 
tiie  attention  of  the  audience,  the 
sense  of  the  text  ought  to  be  exhibit- 
ed in  a  few  words,  and,  if  conveni-  . 
ent,  by  a  natural  and  easy  division ; 
feut  by  no  means  is  it  to  be  cruelly 
hacked  into  as  many  pieces  as  a  lux- 
uriant fancy  can  devise.     No  doc- 
trinal observation  ought  to  be   de- 
duced, but  what  is  plain  and  simple, 
and  clearly  founded  in  the  text ;  and 
and  often  the  text  itself  is  more  plain 
or  emphatic,   than  any  observation 
which  can  be  deduced.     In  explain- 
ing the  point,  neither  the  general 
heads,  nor  the  particulars,  ought  to 
be  too  numerous,  that  the  mind  and 
memory  be  not  confounded  there- 
with.   In  placing  the  heads  and  par- 
ticulars in  the  most  natural  order, 
and  where  they  may  best  Stand  for 
casting  true  light  on  the  subject,  and 
making  the  sermon  one  true  whole, 
the  utmost  attention  and  judgment 
are  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  a 
way  of  dependence  on  the  direction 
of  God.     No  doubt  a  sermon  ought 
to  be  every  where  practical,  and  its 
language  scriptural,  and  is  nothing 
the  worse  that  it  be  enlivened  with 
frequent  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers ;  but  a  close  and  well- 
studied  application  is,  after  all,  pro- 
per to  finish  it.      Every  ihference 
ought  to  be  natural  and  important ; 
every  mark  of  trial  plain,  and  clearly 
founded  on  God's  word.     Reproofs 
ought  to  be  plain,  pointed,  and  con- 
vincing ;  addresses   very  warm,  a- 
wakening,  and  engaging;  directions 
clear,  proper,  seasonable,  weighty, 
and  well  enforced.     In  fine,  the  ex- 
cellency of  a  sermon  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing the  word  of  God  so  managed  in 
it,  as  to  enlighten  the  mind,  impress 
the  conscience,  and  engage  the  af- 
fections and  heart.      A  preacher's 
life,  too,  must  be  correspondent  with 
his   instructions,    otherwise   he  be- 
comes guilty  of  attempting  to  make 
bis  hearers  believe  that  all  he  says  is 
but   a  cunniiigly  devised  fable :    nor 
can  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  preach- 
er^ -who  does  not,  by  frequent  and 


effectual  fervent  prayer,  cry  for  the 
blessing  of  God  on  his  labours;  for 
Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  voa* 
ter,  but  it  is  Cod  alone  that  giveth  the 
increase: 

PRECEPT.     See  Law, 
PRECIOUS,  (1.)  Much  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  rarity,   1  Sam.  iii. 
1.  Isa.  xiii.  12.     (2.)  Worthy  of  a 
great  price.  Matt.  xxvi.  7. 

PREDESTINATE,  Greek, 
n^oo^t^w,  from  •s'^o  before,  and  oj k^w  to 
determine,  ( 1 . )  To  determine  or  define 
before-hand,  or  before  the  event  to 
pre-determine.  Acts  iv.  28.  where  it 
may  refer  either  to  the  determination 
of  the  will  considered  in  itself,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  pointitig  out  and  marking 
before-hand  the  boundaries  of  the  great 
events   referred  to  in  the  prophetic 
writings.     Compare  Luke  xxii.  22, 
and  Acts  ii.  23.     (2.)  To  decree,  or 
ordain   before-hand,    to  fore-ordain, 
fore-appoint,  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  where 
it  is  applied  to  God's  fore-ordaining 
or  fore -appointing  those  whom  he 
fore-knew^  i.  e.  with   approbation, 
namely,  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews,  to  be  conformable  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  both  in  holiness 
and  in  g^ory,  1  Cor.  xv.  49.  2  Cor. 
iii.  18.  Eph.  i.  3—7,  11,  12.   Phil, 
iii.  21.     So  Eph.  i.  5.  having  fore- 
appointed  us,  i.  e.  believers  in  general, 
to  the  adoption  of  sons :  but  in  ver. 
1 1 .  it  relates  particularly  to  the  Jew- 
ish converts,  who  were  taken,  as  it 
were,  by  lot,  being  before-appointed 
according  to  God's  purpose  of  unit- 
ing under  Christ,  as  the  one  head, 
all  things,  both  which  are  in  heaven 
and  which  are  in  earth,  i.  e.  angels 
and  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
In  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  it  refers  to  the  gospel 
plan  of  saving  mankind,  particularly 
the  Gentiles,  which  was  ordained  be- 
fore the  world  began,  Rom.  xvi.  25, 
26.    Eph.  iii.  5,  8,  9.    2  Tim.  i.  9. 
1  Pet.  i.  20. 

The  above  cited  are  all  the  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  wherein  the 
verb  IIfoog»(^(y  occurs ;  and  from  a  di- 
ligent attention  to  them  the  reader 
may  determine  for  himself,  whether 
in  any  one  of  them  it  has  any  relation 
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to  3.ri  absolute,  uncomllti'onal  predesti- 
nation of  particular  persons  to  eternal 
salvation.  Oiiiy  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  cannot  be  any  ab- 
solute, unconditional  predestination 
of  certain  persons  to  eternal  salva- 
tion, without  the  absolute,  uncondi- 
tional predestination  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  eternal  damnation. 

PRE-EMINENCE,  higher  power 
and  honour.  In  all  things,  in  nature, 
in  person,  in  offices,  work,  power 
and  honour,  Christ  has  the  pre-emi- 
nence above  angels  and  men,  or  any 
other  creature.  Col.  i.  18.  A  man 
has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast  as 
to  his  body ;  he  is  liable  to  the  same 
diseases  and  death,  Eccl.  iii.  19. 

PREFER,  to  honour  or  esteem 
one  person  or  thing  above  another, 
Dan.  vi.  3.  Rom.  xii.  10. 

PREMEDITATE,  to  think  of,  and 
consider  a  matter  before  hand,  Mark 
xiii.  1 1 . 

PREPARE,  (1.)  to  make  ready. 
Josh.  i.  11.  (2.)  To  quit  and  qua- 
lify, Rom.  ix.  23.  (3.)  To  provide 
©r  appoint.  Matt.  xx.  23.  (4-.)  To 
direct,  establish,  I  Chron.  xxix.  18, 
God  prepares  mercy  and  truth  for  men, 
■when  be  graciously  fulfils  his  pro- 
mises, and  blesses  them,  Psal.  Ixi.  7. 
To  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
is  to  consider  the  predictions  con- 
cerning him,  lay  aside  every  pre- 
judice at  him,  and  readily  receive 
him  as  the  promised  Messiah  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  Isa.  xl.  3.  To 
prepare  the  heart,  is  to  mortify  its 
A'arious  lusts,  and  get  it  into  a  frame 
•of  holy  submission  to,  and  earnest 
longing  for  God,  1  Sam.  vii.  3.  The 
preparation  of  the  heart,  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord: 
the  marshalling  and  fixing  of  the 
-thoughts  and  inclinations  of  the  heart 
about  civil,  and  much  more  about 
spiritual  things,  and  the  giving  abi- 
lity to  speak  readily,  distinctly,  and 
to  edification,  is  from  the  Lord,  as 
his  free  gift,  Prov.  xvi.  1 .  Tiie  belly 
of  the  wicked  prepares  deceit;  his  soul 
contrives  how  to  execute  it,  .lobxv. 
35.  The  Chaldeans  prepared  the  ta^ 
■l/le  wh^n  they  kepta  sumptuous  feast,. 


while  the  Medes  ahd  Persians  be- 
sieged their  capital,  Isa.  xxi.  5.  The 

Hebrews  prepared  a  table  for  that 
troop  and  number;  they  erected  altars, 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  vast 
number  of  idols,  the  heavenly  lu- 
minaries, and  others,  Isa,  Ixv.  11. 
The  preparation-day  on  which  Christ 
suffered,  was  not  the  preparation  of 
the  passover,  for  that  was  the  day 
before,  but  of  the  Sabbath  of  the 
week.  Matt,  xxvii.  G2.  John  xix. 
14. 

PRESBYTERY,  { 1 .)  an  assembly 
or  council  of  elders  in  a  political! 
sense,  Luke  xxii.  66.  Actsxxii.  5.  In 
both  these  passages  it  denotes  the  /ay- 
ish  sanhedrim,  or  great  council  at  Jent- 
salem.  (2.)  An  assembly  of  Chris- 
tian elders,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  2  Tim.  i. 
6.  Acts  viii.  17,  IS.  The  same  la 
office,  it  is  thought  by  many,  with 
those  who  are  called  bishops.  Acts 
XX,  17,  23. 

PRESEiNT,  (1.)  At  hand,  and 
within  view,  as  to  place,  1  Sam.  xiii. 
15.  (2.)  Just  now,  as  to  time,  1  Cor. 
iv.  1 1 .  God  is  represented  a.spresent', 
when  he  utters  his  mind,  displays  his 
glorv,  favour,  or  wrath,  or  some  sym- 
bol of  his  existence:  so  he  is  repre- 
sented as  present  in  heaven,  Psal.  xvi, 
n.  in  Canaan,  Jon.  i.  3.  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  Psal.  c.  2.  in 
the  church.  Gen.  iv.  16.  in  his  noted 
providences,  Isa.  xix.  1.  and  Ixiv, 
1 .  and  in  his  ordinances  and  fellow- 
ship with  him,  Luke  xiii.  26.  Psal  i 
li.  11.  Christ  is  present  with  the 
saints  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  influences  of  his  grace,  and 
continued  care  of  his  outward  provi- 
dence, Psal.  xlvi.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  20. 
and  xxviii.  20.  To  be  present  with 
the  Lord,  is  to  be  in  heaven,  enjoy- 
ing the  immediate  views  of  his  glory 
and  fruition  of  his  love,  2  Cor.  v.  8-.' 
To  be  present  in  spirit,  is  to  be  near 
in  respect  of  direction,  will,  and  in- 
clination, 1  Cor.  V.  3.  This  present 
xvorld,  is  one  abounding  with  fleshly 
delights,  and  with  troubles,  temply. 
tions,  and  corruptions,  Tit.  ii.  12. 
The  present  truth,  is  that  which  is 
notably   opposed,    and  so  difficult-; 
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•Bnd  yet  it  is  much  for  the  honour  of 
Christ,  to  cleave  to  it  in  principle 
and  practice,  2  Pet.  i.  12. 

To  Present,  (1.)  To  shew,  to 
appear   in   the   presence   or   view, 

1  Sam.  xvii.  16.  Actsxxiii.  33.  (2.) 
To  offer.  Matt.  ii.  11.  and  so  a  pre- 
se7it  is  a  gift  tendered  to  testify  re- 
gard or  subjection,  or  to  procure  or 
confirm  friendship,    1  Kings  iv.  21. 

2  Kings  xvii.  3.  Kings  offer  pre- 
sents to  Christ,  when  they  give  their 
hearts  to  him,  believe  in  and  obey 
him;  and  give  up  their  people  and 
■wealth  to  his  service,  Psal.  Ixxii.  10. 
Ministers  present  their  hearers  as 
chaste  virgins  before  Christ,  when, 
by  their  means,  they  come  to  appear 
at  his  judgment-seat,  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, lively  in  faith,  single  in  affec- 
tion to  Chrisi:,  and  holy  in  their  lives 
and  conversation,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  Col. 
i.  22,  28. 

PRESERVE,  (1.)  To  cause  to 
continue,  Psal.  xxxvi.  6.  Gen.  xix. 
32.  (2.)  To  keep  safe,  Psal.  xvi.  1 . 
God  is  the  preserver.  Saviour,  or  ob- 
server, of  men ;  he  upholds  and  pro- 
tects them  ;  he  exactly  marks  and 
judges  every  inclination,  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  How  then  can  they 
appease  his  anger  ?  or  how  can  they 
clear  themselves  before  him  ?  Job 
vii.  20.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  pre- 
serve knoiuledge ;  his  watchful  provi- 
dence keeps  up  the  light  of  reason,  of 
revelation,  and  of  grace,  among  men, 
Prov.  xxii.  12.  Integrity  and  up- 
rightness preserve  the  saints,  are 
means  of  their  preservation  from 
much  sin  and  trouble,  Psal.  xxv.  21. 

PRESIDENTS,  chief  rulers  under 
a  king;,  and  who  govern  and  direct 
subordinate  rulers,  Dan.  vi.  2. 

To  PRESS,  (1.)  To  tread  or 
squeeze  close  together.  Gen.  xl.  11. 
And  so  the  instrument  for  squeezing 
grapes  for  wine,  or  large  trough  in 
which  the  grapes  are  trodden,  and 
the  vessel  into  which  the  wine  runs 
irom  the  former,  are  called  a  press: 
the  last  was  ordinarily  a  subterra- 
neous cistern,  where  the  wine  was 
received,  and  kept  till  it  was  put 
into  other  vessels,  Isa.  xvi.  10.  and 


Ixiii.  2.  Lam.  I.  15.  Joel  iii.  4-,  13. 
Judg.  vi.  11.  Neh.  xiii.  15.  Matt. 
xxi.  33.  Hag.  ii.  16.  Prov.  iii.  10. 
(2.)  To  throng  or  crowd  thick  to- 
gether, Luke  viii.  45.  and  xix.  3. 
(3.)  To  urge  earnestly,  Gen.  xix.  3. 
(4.)  Earnestly  seek  to  get  forward: 
and  so  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  towards  the  mark,  is 
with  great  diligence  and  resolution 
to  seek  after  and  take  hold  of  God's 
salvation,  purchased  by  his  Son,  and 
offered  in  his  word,  Luke  xvi.  16. 
Phil.  iii.  14.  (5.)  To  burden,  afflict, 
Psal,  xxxviii.  2.  God  is  pressed 
under  men,  as  a  laden  cart  is  under 
sheaves,  when  he  is  greatly  disho- 
noured and  provoked  by  their  sins, 
Amos  ii.  13. 

PRESUME,  to  be  arrogant,  confi- 
dent, and  blindly  adventurous,  Deut. 
xviii.  20.  Presumptuous  persons, 
are  such  as  venture  on  in  the  face  of 
danger  without  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection from  God,  or  who  set  up 
their  own  wisdom  and  strength  iu 
opposistion  to  God's  word,  and  go 
contrary  to  it,  Deut.  i.  43.  2  Pet.  ii. 
10.  Presumptuous  sins,  are  such  as 
are  committed  against  knowledge, 
warning,  conviction,  reproof,  chas- 
tisement, Psal.  xix.  13.  No  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  offered  for  sins  evi- 
dently presumptuous.  Numb.  xv.  30. 
Deut.  xvii.  12. 

PREVAIL,  (I.)  To  have  the  ad- 
vantage of,  or  power  over,  Judg.  xvi. 
5.  (5.)  To  rise  higher.  Gen.  vii.  18, 
20.  5es,m  prevailed  to  open  the  seal- 
ed book  of  his  Father's  purposes ; 
he  had  sufficient  knowledge  and  au- 
thority for  that  end.  Rev.  v.  5.  The 
word  of  God  prevails,  when,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  gains  the  attention 
of  multitudes,  converts  them  to 
Christ,  and  disposes  them  to  lay  a- 
side  their  sinful  practices.  Acts  xix. 
20.  Jacob's  blessings,  particularly 
of  Joseph,  prevailed  above  the  blessings 
of  his  progenitors,  in  the  extent,  the 
plainness,  and  the  nearness  of  ac- 
complishment. None  of  his  seed 
were  excluded  from  the  blessing,  as 
in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
In  his  blessing,  Canaan  was  particu-* 
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larly  divided ;  and  by  the  increase 
of  his  posterity,  there  was  a  near 
prospect  of  their  inheriting  it,  Gen. 
xlix.  26.  Wicked  men  prevail, 
when  permitted  to  act  as  they 
please  in  dishonouring  God  and  af- 
flicting his  people,  Psal.  ix.  19.  Ini- 
quities prev((il  against  a  man,  when 
the  apprehensions  of  his  guilt  greatly 
affright  and  distress  him,  or  his  pow- 
erful corruptions  lead  him,  contrary 
to  inclination  and  conviction,  to 
commit  sin,  Psal.  Ixv.  3. 

PREVENT,  (1.)  To  come  before 
one  is  expected.  Job  xxx.  27.  (2.) 
To  go  before,  or  be  sooner,  Psal. 
cxix.  147.  One  is  happily  prevented, 
when  distress  is  hindered,  and  fa- 
vours come  unasked.  Job  iii.  12. 
Psal.  xviii.  18.  or  unhappily,  when 
snares  and  afflictions  come  unexpect- 
ed, 2  Sam.  xxii.  6. 

PREY.     See  Booty. 

PRICE,  (1.)  The  rate  of  any 
thing  bought  or  sold,  2  Chron.  i.  16. 
(2.)  Worth  or  value,  Prov.  xxxi.  10. 
The  price  of  our  redemption,  is  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  Cor.  vi.  20. 
The  price  in  the  hand  of  fools,  is  an 
opportunity  of  getting  wisdom,  or 
the  valuable  offer  of  salvation,  which, 
through  pride  and  sloth,  they  con- 
temn and  neglect,  Prov.  xvi.  16. 

PRICK,  to  be  pricked  in  heart  and 
reins,  is  to  be  inwardly  convinced  and 
distressed,Actsii.37.Psal.lxxiii.21. 

PRIDE,  (1.)  The  highness  of  a 
mind  filled  with  self-conceit,  con- 
tempt of  God,  and  disdain  of  men, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  28.  (2.)  What  one  is 
proud  of,  as  power,  wealth,  &c.  Isa. 
xxiii.  9.  Jer.  xiii.  9.  Zeph.  iii.  11. 
(3.)  Persons  who  are  very  proud  and 
haughty,  as  if  much  more  excellent 
than  their  neighbours,  Psal.  xxxvi. 
11.  (4.)  The  haughty  looks  and 
words,  or  wicked  deeds,  whereby 
they  discover  the  pride  of  their 
heart,  Hos.  v.  5.  The  pride  of  Jor- 
dan is  spoiled;  the  trees  on  the  banks 
of  it  are  cut  down  to  be  employed 
in  the  siege,  the  cities  near  it  are 
ruined,  and  the  glory  and  wealth  of 
rludea  is  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
^ech.  xi.  3, 


PRIEST,  a  person  consecrated  to 
God  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
offices,  Heb.  v.  I.  It  is  spoken,  (1.) 
Of  Melchizedek,  a  patriarchal  priest, 
Heb.  vii.  1.  (2.)  Of  the  Levitical 
priests  of  the  true  God,  Matt.  viii.  4. 
xii.  4,  ,5.  Luke  i.  5.  (3.)  Of  a  hea- 
then  priest  of  Jupiter,  Acts  xiv.  13. 
(4.)  Of  Christ  the  true  and  great 
High-priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek, Heb.  vii.  17,  (5.)  Of 
true  believers  in  Christ,  who  are  an 
holy  priesthood,  and  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Rev.  i,  6. 
V.  10.  XX.  6.  The  word  signifies 
one  that  intercedes  or  deals  familiar- 
ly with  a  sovereign.  When  it  re- 
lates to  civil  things,  it  denotes  such 
as  are  chief  and  intimate  rulers  under 
a  king,  1  Chron.  xvii.  IS.  When 
it  relates  to  religion,  it  signifies  a 
priest,  or  one  who,  by  virtue  of  di- 
vine appointment,  offers  sacrifices, 
and  intercedes  for  guilty  men.  Be- 
fore the  consecration  of  Aaron,  fa- 
thers, elder  brothers,  princes,  or 
every  man  for  himself,  offered  his 
sacrifice,  as  is  clear  in  the  case  of 
Abel,  Cain,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Job.  When  God,  tt  Sinai, 
ratified  his  covenant  with  the  He- 
brews, young  men,  perhaps  the  eld- 
est sons  of  their  princes,  officiated  as 
priests,  Exod.  xxiv.  5,  6,  The 
whole  Hebrew  nation  are  called 
priests,  because  they  were  devoted  to 
God,  and  much  employed  in  his  ser- 
vice, Exod.  xix.  6.  In  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron,  and  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Moses  acted  as  priest,  Exod. 
xl.  Lev.  viii.  After  which,  the 
prieshood,  in  ordinary  cases,  per- 
tained solely  to  the  family  of  Aaron  ; 
and  KoRAH,  UzzA,  and'  king  Aza- 
RiAH,  were  severely  punished  for 
interfering  with  their  work  :  but 
some  extraordinary  persons,  as  Gi- 
deon, Samuel,  and  Elijah,  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  offered  sacrifice,  Judg. 
vi.  1  Sam.  vii,  and  ix.  and  xvio 
1  Kings  xviii. 

None  of  the  Aaronic  family  were 
admitted  priests,  except  their  ge- 
nealogy was  weU  attested,  and  their 
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bod/  sound,  neither  blind  nor  lame, 
fiat-nosed,  superfiuoas  in  any  thing, 
feroken-footed,broken-handed,crook- 
backed,  dwarfish,  blemished  in  the 
*ye,  scnrvy,  scabbed,  &c.  To  prevent 
their  acting  without  judgment,  or 
feeinga dishonour  to  their  office,  they 
were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink 
when  they  intended  to  officiate.  They 
were  never  to  leave  the  holy  place 
to  mourn ;  nor  were  they  to  defile 
themselves  for  any  deceased  persons, 
hut  very  near  relations,  such  as  pa- 
rents, brothers,  or  virgin^sisters;  nor 
were  they  to  shave  olf  their  hair  or 
cut  their  flesh  even  for  these.  They 
were  to  marry  no  infamous  or  di- 
vorced woman,  but  either  an  He- 
brew virgin,  6r  the  widow  of  ano- 
ther priest.  If  any  of  their  daugh- 
ters played  the  harlot  in  her  father's 
fcouse,  she  was  burnt  with  iire. 
Tlieir  sacred  robes  were  a  linen 
bonnet,  coat,  girdle,  and  breeches, 
without  which  it  was  death  for 
Ihem  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of  God. 
At  least  their  first  consecration  was 
solemn  ;  their  bodies  were  washed  in 
water ;  their  sacred  robes  were  put 
en ;  a  bullock  was  offered  for  a  sin- 
offering,  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering, 
another  ram  lor  a  consecration  or 
kind  of  peace-offering,  with  their  re- 
spective meat-oflerir.gs  and  drink-of- 
ferings J,  part  of  the  blood  of  the 
jarh  of  consecration  was  sprinkled 
about  the  altar ;  another  part  of  it 
Was  put  on  the  extremities  of  their 
bodies,  their  right  toe,  thumb,  and 
ear,  to  signify  that  atonement  was 
j&ade  for  the  sins  of  their  whole  man, 
and  to  consecrate  them  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  another  part  of  the  blood, 
mingled  with  anointing  oil,  was 
sprinkled  on  the  above-mentioned 
extremities  of  their  body,  and  on 
their  garments.  After  these  cere- 
Bdonies,  perhaps  all  of  them  had  been 
repeated  seven  days,  during  which 
the  priests  remained  at  the  taber- 
nacle, a  sin-offering  to  expiate  former 
guilt,  and  a  burnt-offering  to  pro'- 
care  acceptance,  Were  offered  for 
Ihem..  Being  thus  consecrated,  their 
Sfetsiness  Wits  to  take  the  oversight  of. 


the  tabernacle  and  temple,  iind  all 
the  furniture  of  it:  They  slew> 
burnt,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices;  they  put  the  shew- 
bread  on  the  golden  table ;  they  of- 
fered the  incense  on  the  golden  al- 
tar; they  blew  the  silver  trumpets} 
they  supplied  with  oil,  and  lighted 
and  snuffed,  the  sacred  lamps;  they 
unreared  and  set  up  the  tabernacle, 
as  was  proper ;  they  blessed  the 
people,  encouraged  them  in  their 
wars;  they  judged  of  the  leprosy, 
and  in  other  doubtful  cases,  and  pu- 
rified the  unclean ;  and  themselves 
were  always  to  be  washed  in  holy 
water  before  they  offered  any  obla- 
tions. They  were  maintained  by 
the  sacred  revenues:  they  had  the 
tenth  part  of  the  tithes  from  the  Le- 
vites ;  they  had  the  skins  of  all  thei 
burnt-offerings  of  the  herds  or  flocks  ; 
they  had  the  skins  and  flesh  of  all 
sin  aild  trespass-offerings  for  rulers 
and  private  persons ;  they  had  the 
shew- bread  after  it  was  removed 
from  the  golden  table ;  they  had  all 
the  peoples'  meat-offerings,  except 
the  handful  that  was  burnt  on  the 
altar ;  they  had  the  right  shoulder, 
breast,  cheeks,  and  maw,  of  the 
peace-offerings ;  they  had  all  the 
poll-money,  except  what  was  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  the  daily  burnt- 
ofl^erings,  shew-bread,  and  oil  for  the 
lamps;  they  had  a  share  of  the  firstr 
fruits,  and  had  all  restitutions  where 
the  true  owner  was  not  found.  Be- 
sides, they  received  the  price  of  de- 
voted persons,  and  unclean  beasts, 
and  a  great  many  compliments  at  the 
sacred  feasts;  and  had  13  cities  for 
residence  allowed  them  out  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon  and  Ben- 
jamin. AH  the  unblemished  males 
of  Aaron's  family  might  eat  of  the 
sin-offering,  and  simple  meat-offer- 
ing. None  but  priests  in  actual  ser- 
vice might  eat  ot  the  shew-bread  or 
Pentecostal  peace-oftering,andthat  in 
the  holy  place ;  their  wives,  children, 
and  bought  servants,  partook  in  any 
place  of  the  peace-offerings,  Heb.  v, 
1.  Ezra ii.  62, 63.  Lev.xxi.andxxii. 
1 — 13.  and  xxiv.  5-^9.  and  i.  to  x. 
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and  xlii.  and  x!v.  Exod.  xxviii.  40 
— 43.  and  xxix.  Numb.  x.  1  — 10. 
and  ii.  3.  and  iv.  5—16.  and  vi.  22 
—26.  and  xvi.  and  xvii.  and  xviii. 
Dent.  xvii.  8—13.  and  xviii.  1 — 5. 
and  XX.  1 — 4.  They  were  divided 
by  David  into  24  classes,  16  of  the 
family  ot'Eleazar,  and  8  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Ithamar ;  these  served  in  their 
turns  at  the  temple,  1  Ciiron.  xxiv. 
Xbcy  were  generally  not  very  active 
eitlier  in  the  reformation  of  Jehoiada, 
or  of  Hezekiah,  2  rhr.xxiv.  xxix.  and 
XXX.  It  seems  there  returned  only 
four  of  their  orders  from  Babylon  ; 
and  of  these  were  4289,  which  were 
divided  into  24  courses,  Neh.  vii. 
39,  42.  Sometimes  it  is  said,  about 
12,000  priesis  resided  in  Jerusalem. 
Seventeen  of  them  put  away  their 
strange  wives  at  the  direction  of  Ez- 
ra, Ezra  X.  18 — 22.  'J\venty-tvvo 
of  them  subscribed  Nehemiah^s  co- 
venant of  reformation,  Neh.x.  1 — 8. 
It  appears  evident,  that  these  priests 
typified  our  adored  Priest  of  good 
things  to  come.  How  fully  attested 
his  divine  descent!  How  perfect  his 
person  and  nature !  How  free  from 
every  corruption  and  every  weak- 
ness tending  to  disqualify  him  for  his 
work  !  How  solemn  his  call  and  con- 
secration by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
his  own  blood!  How  sacred  his  robes 
of  manhood,  and  mediatorial  office ! 
How  extensive  his  charge  to  atone 
for  all  people ;  to  illuminate,  nou- 
rish, order,  judge,  bless,  encourage, 
and  purify,  his  church  !  How  exten- 
sive his  reward,  on  which  he  and 
his  people  for  ever  feast  in  the  church 
here,  or  in  the  heavenly  state  !  How 
terrible  the  punishment  of  such  as 
oppose  him,  and,  by  their  self-righ- 
teous attempts,  study  to  share  in  his 
proper  work  !  How  proper  for  such 
as  appear  married  to  him,  to  depart 
from  iniquity!  And  shall  not  such 
as,  professing  to  be  his  children,  in^ 
dulge  themselves  in  whoredom  and 
apostacy,  depart  from  him  into  ever- 
lasting fire } 

Some  think  these  priests  emblems  of 
gospel-ministers.     They  must  be  di- 
\-inely  called  to  their  work,  and  qua- 
Ko.  29.  Yoi.  II. 


lified  with  gifts  and  grace  for  it; 
richly  furnished  with  spiritual  know- 
ledge, and  be  blameless,  sober,  tem- 
perate, holy,  and  prudent;  wholly 
given  to  their  work,  not  entangling 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  nor  joined  in  marriage  with  im- 
pious and  infamous  women,  iTOr  in 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  Anli- 
clirlslian  churches.  Always  apply- 
ing to\themseIves  the  blood  and  ^jpi- 
rlt  of  Sesus,  they  must  preach  the 
great  atonement,  and  devote  them- 
selves and  hearers  to  God;  must 
daily  offer  the  incense  of  fervent 
prayers,  blow  the  gospel-trumpet, 
calling  and  beseeching  sinners  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  sounding  a- 
larms  of  impending  danger,  and 
exciting  to  make  war  with  sin,  Sa- 
tan, and  the  world.  It  is  theirs  to 
explain  the  oracles  of  God,  to  snuff 
off  erroneous  glosses,  and  to  cast  out 
noisome  professors.  It  is  theirs  to 
bless  (heir  people,  solve  their  doubts, 
equally  caring  for  the  true  happiness 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  faithfulness  and  diligence 
ought  to  be  their  encouragement 
from  their  people,  and  shall  be  their 
everlasting  reward,  Ezek.  xliii.  and 
xliv.  and  xlv.  Were  they  not  em- 
blems of  the  saints?  Their  spiritual 
descent  from  Jesus  is  certain,  and 
ought  to  be  evident:  they  are  free 
from  the  reigning  love  of  every  vice; 
they  desire  soundness  in  their  heart 
and  life :  nor  are  they  stained  w^ith 
habitual  scandal;  they  do  not  bewail 
deceased  relations  as  those  who  have 
no  hope,  nor  indidge  themselves  in 
excessive  grief  as  if  earthly  enjoy- 
raents  were  their  portion.  Their 
sacred  robes  are  righteousness  and 
grace,  evidenced  in  a  holy,  humble, 
sober,  chaste,  and  grave,  conversa- 
tion. Being  called  of  God,  and  con- 
secrated in  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  theirs  daily 
to  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness ;  theirs  to  offer  to  God  the 
burnt  offering  of  their  whole  man, 
mortifying  every  lust,  and  surren- 
dering their  very  life  to  the  service 
2S 
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giving,  the  heave-offering  of  prayer 
and  heaveply  desires,  the  v/ave-of- 
fering  of  universal  obedience,  the 
meat-offering  of  charitable  distribu- 
tions, and  thedrink-offe-ring  of  godly 
sorrow.  God  is  the  object  of  their 
vorship  :  themselves  are  living  tem- 
ples; Christ  is  their  altar  which 
sanctifies  their  gifts.  It  is  theirs 
daily  to  present  the  incense  of  pray- 
er and  praise,  ajid  ti)  grow  in  grace 
and  spiritual  knowledge ;  to  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world,  spuff  off"  every 
mistake  in  principle  and  practice; 
and  to  blow  the  trumpet,  instruct  the 
ignorant,  warn  the  unruly,  and  ex- 
icite  the  inactive  ;  and  by  their  inter- 
cessions for  all  men,  to  bring  a  bless- 
ing on  the  places  where  they  live  ; 
to  try  the  spirits,  and  promote  pu- 
jity  in  themselves,  their  families^  and 
gdl  aroynd  them.— How  rich  their  re- 
ward !  they  live  on  Jesus,  our  divine 
and  all-comprehensive  oblation ;  and 
to  them,  apgelsaiid  men  do  service; 
and  even  troubles  an.d  temptations 
\vork  for  them  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory,  1  Pe^.  ji.  5, 
9.  Rev.  i.  fS, 

Sometimes  vve  jread  as  if  there  w,er.e 
several  chief  priests  at  once,  for 
tlie  leaders  of  the  ,24-  classes  were  so 
called  :  the  second  priest,  or  sngan, 
■who  officiated  instead  of  the  high- 
priest,  in  c,a'^e  of  his  sickness  or  de- 
iilement,  was  also  called  a  chief- 
priest.  About  the  time  of  our  Savi- 
our too,  as  the  high-priests  were  put 
in  and  oat  by  the  civil  governors, 
there  was  sometimes  a  variety  of 
persons  in  life  who  had  been  high- 
priests.  But  according. to  order, 
there  was  but  one  high-priest  at 
once.  He  was  the  most  honourable 
person  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  and 
■was  allowed  to  iparry  none  but  a  re- 
spectable virgin,  nor  to  mourn  or 
defile  himself  for  apy  relation,  how- 
ever near.  Besides  \}h  suit  of  ap- 
parel common  ip  him  yvith  hi?  bre- 
thren, and  which  h^  bore  on  the  day 
.  of  expiation,  he  had  other  robes  call- 
ed tJie  g.olden  garments,  and  which 


he  wore  while  attending  his  ordi- 
nary employ.  This  suit  consisted 
of  breeches,  and  an  embroidered  coat 
of  fine  linen,  with  a  girdle  of  silk  and 
fine  twined  linen  to  fasten  it.  Over 
this  was  a  blue  robe  hanging  down 
to  his  feet,  and  its  lower  hem  hung 
round  alternately  with  bells  and  em- 
broidered pomegranates :  above  this 
was  put  on  the  short  lobe  of  the  e- 
phod,  with  the  breastplate  Of  judg- 
ment, and  on  his  head  was  a  golden 
mitre,  inscribed  with  Holiness  to  the 
Lord.  Every  high-priest  had  his  head 
plentifully  anointed  with  oil  when  he 
was  consecrated.  He  had  his  lodg- 
ing in  an  apartment  of  the  taberna- 
cle or  temple,  or  near  to  it.  Besides 
his  right  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  thp  other  priests,  he  was  the  su- 
preme judge  of  all  controversies  in 
the  Jewish  church,  and  directed  all 
his  brethren  in  their  work.  Perhaps 
he  alone  made  atonement  for  other 
priests.  It  is  certain  he  alone  enter- 
ed the  Holy  of  holies,  and  perform- 
ed the  whole  work  of  expiation  for 
Israel  on  their  annual  fast,  Exod. 
xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11. 
]2.  and  viii.  and  ix.  and  xvi. 
From  the  de3,th  of  Aaron  to  the  last 
destruction  oi'  Jerusalem,  the  high- 
priesthood,except  for  about  1 20  years, 
continued  in  the  family  of  Eleazar. 
Phinehas,  Abishua,  Bykki,  and  Uzzi, 
were  of  this  line  :  but  instead  of  Ze- 
rahiah,  Meraioth,  Amariah,  and  Ahi- 
tub,  thejr  descendants  ;  Eli,  Ahitub, 
Ahiah,  Ahimelech,  and  Abiathar,  of 
the  family  of  Ithamar,  had  the  office 
of  high-priesthood.  When  Abiathar 
was  deposed,  it  reverted  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Eleazar.  Zadok,  Ahimaaz, 
Azariah,  or  Apnariah,  Johanan,  or 
Jehoiada,  Azariah,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Zechariah  murdered  by  Joasb, 
Amariah,  or  Azariah,  who  withstood 
king  Azariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  Uri- 
jah  who  made  the  idolatrous  altar 
for  Ahab,  Shallum,  Azariah,  Hil- 
kiali,  Seraiah,  Jehpzadak,  Jeshua, 
Jciakim,  Ehashib,  Joiada,  Jonathan, 
Jaddua,  officiated  ixpn}  A.M.  2514 
to  3682.  To  these  succeeded  Onias, 
Simon  the  Just,  Eleazar,  Manasseh| 
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Oriias,  Simon,  Oniai?,  Jason,  Mene- 
laus,  Lysimachus,  Alcimus  ;  the  last 
four  of  which  were  most  abandoned 
wretches,  and  bought  the  office  over 
one  another's  head  from  the  Heathen 
monarch  of  Syria.  To  them  succeed- 
ed, in  the  family  of  the  Maccabees, 
Judas,  Jonathan,  Simon,  Hircanus, 
Aristobulus,  Janneus,  Hircanus,  A- 
ristobulus  his  usurping  brother,  and 
Antigonus  his  usurping  nephew  : 
these  were  both  high-priests  and  ci'^il 
rulers,  but  had  not  oy  birthright  a 
claim  to  the  office.  To  them  suc- 
ceeded, from  J.  M.  3964  to  4072, 
27  others,  noted  for  nothing  but  dis- 
order in  their  entrance,  or  wicked^ 
ness  in  their  management,  viz.  Ana- 
neel,  Aristobulus,  Jesus,  Simon,  Mat* 
thias,  Boethus,  Joazar,  Eleazar^  Je- 
sus, AnnUs,  Ishmael,  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Annus,  Simon,  Caiaphas,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Annas,  Theophilus, 
Simon,  Matthias  the  son  of  Annas, 
Elioneus,  Ananias,  Ishmael,  Joseph, 
Ananias  the  son  of  Annas,  Jesus, 
Matthias,  and  Phanias.  Since  the 
last,  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
priests  either  supreme  or  subordi- 
nate, their  city  and  temple  having 
lain  in  ruins.  The  Hebrew  high- 
priests  were  notable  types  of  our  Re- 
deemer. He  is  the  great  High-Priest 
of  our  profession,  and  of  good  things 
to  come.  His  person,  God-man,  is 
infinitely  dignified  in  the  sacrificing 
and  intercessory  work  thereof;  his 
priesthood  is  the  great  foundation  of 
our  gospel-profession,  and  the  cause 
of  all  the  precious  blessings  that 
come  upon  us  in  time  and  eternity, 
Heb.  iii.  1.  and  viii.  1. 

Priesthood,  (1.)  Th^  office  of  a 
priest.  Numb,  xvi.  10.  The  anoint- 
ing of  Aaron  and  his  sons  was  an 
everlasting  priesthood ;  it  secured  to 
them  and  their  seed  the  office  of 
priests  for  many  generations,  Exod. 
xl.  \5.  Numb'  XXV.  13.  Christ's 
priesthood  is  unchmigeable,  as  it  never 
passeth  from  him  to  another,  Heb. 
vii.  24.  (2.)  The  execution  of  this 
office  ;  and  the  iniquity  of  the  priest^ 
hood,  is  what  was  committed  in  per- 
forming   the   work   of  tiiat   office. 


Numb,  xviii.  1.  (3.)  A  class  of 
priests  :  so  the  saints  are  an  holy  and 
royal  priesthood;  a  company  of  spi- 
ritual priests,  washed  in  Jesus's 
blood,  sanctified  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  and  all  of  them  kings  and 
priests  to  God,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9* 

PRINCE,  one  who,  whether  as 
the  son  of  a  king  or  otherwise,  is 
possessed  of  high  rule  and  authority. 
When  the  Hebrews  came  out  of  E- 
gypt,  they  had  twelve  princes  to 
govern  their  twelve  tribes.  These 
princes,  on  twelve  several  days,  of^ 
fered  their  oblaiions  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tabernacle.  The  offering 
of  each  was  one  silver  charger  of  1 30 
shekels  weight,  one  silver  bowl  of  70 
shekels,  both  of  them  full  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat- 
offering ;  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense,  one  bullock, 
one  ram,  and  one  lamb,  for  a  meat- 
offering ;  one  kid  for  a  sin-offering  ; 
and  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he- 
goats,  and  as  many  Iambs,  for  a 
peace-offering,  Numb,  i,  5 — 16.  and 
vii.  12—89.  Ten  princes  of  the 
congregation,  with  Joshua  and  Elea- 
zar, were  appointed  to  divide  the 
land  of  Canaan  westwards  of  Jordan,, 
Numb,  xxxiv,  17>  18,  19.  David 
had  twelve  princes,  who  command- 
ed the  standing  militia  in  their  re* 
spective  months ;  and  Solomon  had 
twelve  princes,  who  provided  for  hiss 
family.  Some  think  that  these  re- 
presented the  twelve  apostles  of  ouc 
Saviour,  who  were  the  chief  gover- 
nors and  providers  of  provision  to 
the  Christian  church,  1  Chron.  xxvii„ 
1  Kings  iv.  2  Sam.  xxiii..  David's 
princes  contributed  largely  toward 
the  expences  of  building  the  temple  ; 
Jehoshaphat's  were  active  in  reform- 
ing the  country  ;  and  those  of  Joash 
in  corrupting  it  with  idolatry.  He- 
zekiah's  princes  were  active  in  his 
reformation  ;  and  gave  to  the  people 
for  offerings  at  the  solemn  passover, 
1,000  bullocks,  and  10,000  sheep. 
Josiah's  princes  did  much  the  same, 
]  Chron.  xxix.  6,  7,  8.  2  Chron. 
xvii.  and  xix.  and  xxiv.  17,  18.  and 
XXX.  xxxiv.  xxxVt  (After  Josiah's 
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death,  some  of  the  princes  were  fu- 
rious persecutors  of  Jeremiah  and 
odver  prophets,  and  some  of  them 
were  not,  Jer.  x>s:vi.  and  xxxvi.  to 
xxxviii.  Persons  of  great  excellen- 
cy and  worth,  chief  officers  of  an 
army,  and  cotifisellors  in  a  state,  are 
called  princes,  Eccl.  x.  7.  Isa.  x.  8. 
and  xix.  11.  Foi*  the  transgression 
of  a  land,  its  princes  are  iuany ;  tlie 
pretenders  to  royalty  or  high  power 
are  numerous,  and  soon  cut  ofFj  Prov. 
Xxviii.  2.  The /J?7??c«  and  thousands 
of  Juduh,  denote  the  same  thing,  the 
governor  being  put  for  the  govern- 
ed, or  whole  body.  Matt.  ii.  C.  Mic. 
X.  2.  God  is  called  the  Prince  of  the 
host,  and  Prince  of  primes ;  he  rules 
over  all,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner 
was  the  governor  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, Dan.  viii.  1 1,  25.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ; 
in  his  person,  lie  sutpasseth  every 
creature  in  excellency,  and  he  be- 
stows rule  and  aoAhority  on  men  as 
he  sees  meet,  Eev.  i.  5.  He  is  the 
Prince  of  life :  as  Ged,  he  is  the  au- 
thor and  disposer  of  all  life,  tempo- 
ral, spiritual,  and  eternal ;  as  Medi- 
Jitor,  he  purchases,  bestows,  and 
brings  men  to,  everlasting  happiness. 
Acts  iii.  15.  He  is  the  Prince  of 
peace:  he  purchased  peace  betw^cen 
God  and  men,  he  Kiade  peace  be- 
tween Jews  and  G  entiles,  he  left 
peace  to  his  disciples  and  people, 
and  he  governs  his  church  in  the 
most  peaceable  manner,  Isa.  ix.  6. 
Angels  are  called  chief  princes,  and 
principalities;  how  excellent  their 
nature!  how  high  their  station !  and 
liow  great  their  influence  in  ruling 
the  world!  Dan.  x.  13.  The  devil 
is  called  a  principality/,  the  prince  of 
this  xvorld,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
air;  how  great  his  power  and  domi- 
nion !  most  men  are  his  subjects, 
and  he  boasts  of  disposing  earthly 
kingdoms :  he  is  the  head  of  such 
angels  as  rove  about  in  the  air  to  do 
mischief,  John  xii.  3J.  Eph.  ii.  2. 
The  apostles,  ministers,  and  saints, 
are  called  princes;  spiritually  de- 
scended from,  and  authorised  by  Je- 
fiijfi  thc-king  of  saints,   and  w1k>  is 


O^ex  his  holylilll  of  Zion  :  how  Jigi 
nified  their  state,  and  how  greattheir 
influence  on  the  government  of  the 
world,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
the  church  !  Psal.  xlv.  16.  The  He- 
brew priests  are  called  the  princes  of 
the  sanctuary,  because  they  ruled  in 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  it,  Isa.- 
xliii.  28.  Titus,  or  his  father  Ves- 
pasian, both  Roman  emperors,  is  tha 
prince  whose  people  came  and  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  Dan.  ix.  26.  The 
prince  of  the  covenant  whom  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  overthrew,  is  eithe? 
Onias  the  Jewish  high-priest,  w  hom 
he  deposed,  and  sold  the  office  to 
his  brother;  or  Demetrius,  to  wdiom 
the  kingdom  of  Syria  belonged ;  or 
rather  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  he  had  just  before  made  a 
league,  Dan.  xi.  22.  A  Princess 
is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  king, 
Jerusalem  is  so  called,  because  the 
capital  city  of  .Judea,  and  a  princi- 
pal city  HI  that  part  of  the  worlds 
Lam.  i.  1. 

PRINCIPAL,  chiefest,  best,  Exod . 
XXX.  25.  The  principal  of  the  flock, 
are  the  chief  men  of  a  nation,  their 
rulers  and  rich  people,  Jer.  xxv.  34. 
The  principal  to  be  restored,  is  the 
thing  stolen,  or  the  valve  thereot^ 
Lev.  vi.  5.  IN'umb.  v.  7.  Princi- 
pality, (1.)  Royal  state,  or  the  at- 
tire of  the  head  marking  the  same, 
Jer.  xiii.  18.  (2.)  Chief  rulers.  Tin 
iii.  1.  (.".)  Good  angels,  Eph.  ii 
21.  and  iii.  10.  (4.)  Bad  angelsi. 
Eph.  vi.  12.  Col.  ii.  15-. 

PRINCIPLE,  a  point  of  belief. 
The  fn'st  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
Christ,  are  such  truths  as  must  be  un- 
derstood and  believed,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce us  into  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  divirvcKtruth:  Such  as,  that 
in  every  thing,  we  ought  to  make 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  him,  our  chief  end,  and  make  hi* 
word  the  standard  of  all  we  believe 
and  do  in  religion  ;  that  there  is  one. 
God  in  three  Persons,  who  hath  pur- 
posed, created,  and  does  preserve 
and  govern,  all  things ;  that  man  hav- 
ing tallen  from  his  happy  state  of  hoj 
liness  and  covsiiant-friendship  with 
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God,  is  'absolutely  iricapable  of  re- 
covering himself,  hut  fiis  salvation 
must  be  purchased  with  Jesus's  blood, 
and  graciously  applied  by  his  holy 
Spirit ;  that  being  justified,  adopted, 
and  sanctified,  we  must  perfect  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God,  walking  in 
all  tlie  commandments  and  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Lord  blameless,  Heb.  v.  12. 

PRLNT,  a  deep  and  observeable 
mark.  Job  xx.  2.5.  According  to 
the  Jews,  the  marks  upon  mens'  bo- 
dies, p'-obibited  in  the  law,  were 
made  by  cutting  the  flesh,  and  filling 
the  incision  with  stibium,  ink,  or 
other  colours.  Lev.  xix.  28.  God 
sets  a  print  on  mens'  heels,  when  he 
observes  their  fault,  and  takes  care 
to  prevent  their  escape  from  trouble, 
Job  xiii.  27. 

PRISON,  a  place  for  confining 
jnad  people  or  evil-doers,  Luke  xxiii. 
19.  To  it  are  compared  whatever 
tends  to  restrict  liberty,  and  render 
one  disgraced  and  wretched  ;  as,  ( 1 .) 
A  low,  obscure,  and  afflicted  condi- 
tion, Eccl.  iv.  14.  (2.)  The  state 
of  restraint  wherein  God  keeps  Satan 
from  seducing  mankind.  Rev.  xx.  7. 
(3.)  The  state  of  spiritual  thraldom 
in  which  sinners  are  kept  by  Satan 
and  their  own  lusts,  Isa.  xlii.  7.  (4.) 
The  grave,  out  of  which  men  can- 
not move,  and  in  which  they  are  shut 
up  as  evil-doers,  Isa.  liii.  8.  Per- 
haps, in  allusion  to  this,  David  calls 
the  cave  in  which  he  was,  as  if  one 
buried  alive,  a  prison,  Psal.  cxlii.  7. 
(5.)  Hell,  where  damned  sinners  are 
miserably,  but  firmly,  confined,  1 
Pet.  iii.  19.  Such  as  are  shut  up  in 
any  of  these,  or  are  in  a  captive  con- 
dition, are  called  prisoners,  Isfi. 
xlix.  9.  Psal.  Ixix.  33.  Job  iii,  18. 
Paul  was  a  prisoner  of  Christ,  in 
bonds  and  imprisonment  for  his  ad- 
herence to  Christ's  truths,  Eph.  iii. 
1.  The  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  those 
sinners  invited  to  Jesus  Christ,  are 
prisoners  of  hope;  the  promise  secured 
deliverance  to  the  former ;  it  offers 
deliverance  to  the  latter,  Zech.  ix.  12. 

PRIVATE,,  secret,  apart  from 
ethers.  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  No  scripture 
is^  of  privute  interpretation ;  the  pro- 


phets were  not  interpreters  of  mes- 
sengers of  their  own  minds,  but  of 
the  will  of  God;  and  what  they 
wrote  was  not  their  oivn  word,  but 
that  which  was  given  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  i.  20. 

PRIVY,  (1.)  Secret,  hiddeh, 
Deut.  xxiii.  1.  (2.)  Conscious  and 
consenting,  Acts  v.  2.  To  bring  ia 
damnable  heresies  privily,  is  to  in- 
troduce them  by  litlle  and  little,  or 
under  a  shew  of  knowledge,  holiness, 
or  gospel-liberty,  hiding  the  real 
meaning  and  tendency  thereof,  2 
Pet.  ii.  1. 

The  PRIZE  in  races,  &c.  is  iho. 
reward  given  to  him  who  outruns 
or  does  more  than  the  rest,  1  Cor,  ix. 
24-.  The  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  everlasting 
happiness  in  heaven.  It  is  the  re- 
ward that  God  in  Christ  promises 
graciously  to  give  to  his  people,  to 
encourage  them  in  their  spiritual  race 
and  warfare;  and  which  he  for  Je- 
sus's sake  gives  them,  after  they  have 
finished  their  course,  Phil.  Iii.  14. 

PROCEED,  (1.)  To  go  out  from, 
Isa.  vi.  10.  (2.)  To  go  forward  in 
a  journey,  a  speech,  or  course  of  ac- 
tions, 2  Tim.  iii.  9.  Job  xl.  5.  Acts 
xii.  3.  Christ  proceeded  from  the 
Father;  he  received  from  him  his 
mediatorial  commission,  and  came 
into  the  world  by  his  appointment, 
John  viii.  42.  Hhe proceeding ol ihe 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  denote  his  inconceivable 
relation  to  these  Persons,  and  his 
acting  in  union  with  them  in  the  ap- 
plication of  redemption,  John  xvi. 
26.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  ike  Most 
High proceedeih  not  evil  and  good ;  he 
commands  and  effects  no  evil  of  sin, 
but  only  good,  Lam.  iii.  3H. 

In  PROCESS  of  time,  after  many 
days,  Gen.  xxxviii.  12.  perhaps  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  end  of  the  week. 
Gen.  iv.  3. 

PROCLAIM,  to  give  public  no- 
tice of  a  matter,  that  all  may  know 
it.  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  pro^ 
clahned,  v/^hen  his  excellencies  and 
mighty  works  are  openly  and  loudly 
declared,  Exod.  xxxiii;  19.    A  pro- 
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CLAMATiON,  is  the  giving  public 
notice  of  tiie  will  of  a  superior,  by 
an  herald  or  crier,  Dan,  v.  29. 

PROCURE,  to  get,  bring  on,  Jer. 
ii.  17.  Prov.  xi.  27. 

PRODUCE,  to  bring  forth.  To 
produce  our  cause,  and  bring  forth  our 
strojig  reasons,  before  God,  is  to  say 
all  we  justly  can  in  defence  of  our- 
selves and  our  conduct,  Isa.  xli.  21. 

PROFANE,  not  holy,  but  al- 
lowed for  common  use,  Ezek.  xlii. 
20.  and  xlviii.  15.  Profane  hhles  or 
babblings,  are  notions  and  speeches, 
obscene,  heathenish,  and  tending  to 
bring  reproach  on  the  true  religion, 
J  Tim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20.  Frofune 
persons,  are  such  as  defile  themselves 
by  shameful  actions,  particularly  a 
contempt  of  things  sacred.  Lev.  xxi. 
7.  Ezek.  xxi.  25.  Esau  rendered 
himself  profane,  by  despising  his 
birth-right,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  thereto  annexed,  Heb.  xii. 
16.  To  POLLUTE  things,  is  todefile 
them;  and  to  profane,  is  to  use 
them  as  base  or  comAion,  Lev.  xxii. 
15.  Ezek.  xxiv.  2J.  God  and  his 
name  are  profaned  or  polluted,  when 
any  thing  whereby  he  makes  him- 
self known,  as  his  authority,  ordi- 
nances, &c.  are  used  in  an  irreverent 
manner,  and  to  promote  some  sinful 
end  of  error  or  wickedness.  Lev. 
xviii.  21.  Ezek.  xiii.  9.  God's 
Sabbaths,  sanctuary,  ordinances,  and 
statutes,  are  profaned,  when  not  used 
in  the  manner  he  requires,  but  are 
improved  to  promote  carnal  or  ido- 
latrous purposes.  Lev.  xxi.  12.  and 
xxii.  7.  Neh.  xiii.  17.  Psal,  Ixxxix. 
fSI.  Ezek.  XX.  13.  Zeph.  iii.  4. 
Jer.  vii.  30,  God  profaned  tlie princes 
of  his  sanctuary,  and  polhited  his  peo- 
ple, vvheu  he  gave  up  the  Jewish 
priests  and  the  people  to  the  power 
of  their  enemies,  and  punished  them 
with  the  most  debasing  distress,  Isa. 
xliii.  28.  and  xlvii.  6.  TJie  Jews 
profaned  the  holiness  of  the  Lord,  when 
they,  who  were  his  people,  prosti- 
tuted themselves  to  sinful  courses ; 
when  they  used  his  temple  and  altar 
in  irreverent  and  idolatrous  worship, 
arid  so  potjired  contempt  on  the  holi- 


ness of  his  nature :  And  they  pr6* 
faned  his  covenant  when  they  haugh- 
tily boasted  of  it,  and,  contrary  to  the 
obligations  thereof,  gave  up  them- 
selves to  wicked  practices,  Mai.  ii. 
10.  The  Chaldeans  polluted  God's 
secret  place,  when  they  entered  into 
and  burnt  the  temple,  the  Holy  of 
holies  not  excepted,  Ezek.  vii.  21. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  polluted  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  when  he  set  up 
in  the  Jewish  temple  the  im,age  of  Ju-< 
piter,  and  offered  swine's  flesh,  made 
it  a  garrison  for  his  soldiers,  and  so 
a  place  of  revelling  afld  wickedness, 
Dan,  xi.  31.-^The  Jewish  priests 
profaned  the  Sabbath,  and  were  blame-* 
less:  they  killed  their  sacrifices  on  it 
as  if  it  had  been  a  common  day. 
Matt.  xii.  5.  The  Jews  profaned 
their  fruit  trees,  when  on  the  fifth 
year  they  eat  their  fruit  as  common 
food,  Deut.  XX.  f  6,  Jer.  xxxi.  f  5. 
The  high  priest  profaned  himself, 
when,  by  defiling  himself  for  his  de- 
ceased relations,  he  disgraced  his 
character,  and  made  himself  appear 
as  a  common  person.  Lev.  xxi.  4. 
A  woman  jDro/flwe£?  herself,  when,  by 
turning  prostitute,  she  rendered  her- 
self common,  base,  and  contemptible. 
Lev.  xix.  7.  A  priest's  daughter 
profaned  her  father,  when,  by  her 
whoredom,  she  brought  a  stain  on  his 
character.  Lev.  xxi.  9.  The  j;o//«- 
tions  of  this  luorld,  are  the  gross  and 
scandalous  sins  which  wicked  men 
use  to  live  in,  2  Pet.  ii.  20. 

PROFESS,  to  declare  openly  and 
solemnly,  Deut.  xxvi.  3.  Matt.  vii. 
23.  Profession,  is  either,  (1.)  the 
truths  of  God  which  we  openly  a- 
vow  our  belief  of  and  adherence  to ; 
or,  (2.)  our  act  of  boldly  avowing 
these  truths,  Heb.  iii.  1,  and  iv.  14. 
and  x.  23.  Yimothy professed  a  good 
profession,  when  he  was  set  apart  to 
(he  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  his 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  solemnly 
avowed  his  belief  of,  and  resolved 
adherence  to,  the  precious  truths  of 
God,   1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

PROFIT,  (1.)  To  grow  better,  to 
become  more  intelligent  and  strict^ 
to  improve  in  gifts  or  grace.  Gal,  i. 
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!4.  1  Tim.  iv.  15.  (2.)  To  make 
better,  Heb.  iv.  2.  Our  good  works 
'profit  men,  as  they  promote  their 
conviction,  conversion,  holiness,  or 
comfort;  but  they  cannot  profit  God 
by  rendering  him  better  or  happier. 
Tit.  iii.  8.  Jobxxii.  2.  and  xxxv.  8. 
Luke  xvii.  10. 

PROFOUND,  deep.  To  be  pro- 
found to  jnake  slaughter,  is  to  be 
firmly  resolved,  deeply  engaged, 
thoroughly  skilled,  and  earnestly  in- 
dustrious, to  commit  murder  in  the 
most  subtle  and  secret  manner,  Hos. 
V.  2. 

PROGENITORS,  forefathers. 
Gen.  xlix.  26. 

PROGNOSTICATORS,  such  as 
pretend  to  foretel  the  various  e- 
vents  of  the  months  of  the  year,  Isa. 
xlvii.  13. 

PROLONG,  (1.)  To  make  long, 
Deut.  iv.  26.  (2.)  To  stay  long  in 
a  place.  Numb.  ix.  f  19.  God's 
words  are  prolonged,  when  it  is  a  long 
time  before  they  be  fulfilled,  Ezek. 
xii.  23,  28.  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
prolongeth  life;  an  holy  conversation 
prevents  intemperance  and  rash  and 
sinful  conduct,  which  tend  to  shorten 
mens'  life;  and  God,  if  it  be  for  his 
honour,  lengthens  out  the  days  of 
such  as  fear  him,  Prov.  x.  27.  Wick 
ed  men  prolong  not  the  perfection  of 
riches;  God  cuts  them  off  e're  they 
get  their  wealth  brought  to  any 
considetable  or  intended  pitch.  Job 
XV.  20. 

PROMISE,  (1.)  An  engagement 
to  bestow  some  benefit,  2  Pet.  ii.  19. 
so  God's  promise,  is  his  declaration 
,of  his  readiness  to  bestow  his  favours 
on  men,  1  Kings  viii.  56.  (2.)  The 
good  thing  promised;  so  the  Holy 
.Ghost,  jn  all  his  operations,  is  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  Acts  i.  ^. 
Eternal  life  m  heaven  is  called  the 
promises;  it  is  the  thjng  promised  in 
many  of  them,  Heb.  yi.  12.  The 
promise  to  the  Jews  and  thejr  seed, 
and  every  one  called  by  the  gospel, 
is  God's  offer  and  engagepnent  to  be 
their  God,  and  to  render  them  his 
people.  Acts  ii.  39.  Isaac  was,  hy 
^rotnise,  procreated  by  God's  fwliil- 


ment  of  his  promise  to  his  parent^, 
not  by  their  natural  strengh  for  ge- 
neration. Gal.  iv.  23.  Fronii.ses  are 
given,  when  set  before  us  in  the 
scripture,  that  we  may  believe  them, 
and  plead  the  fulfilment  thereof;  and 
their  being  given,  denotes  their  be- 
ing granted  to  us  freely,  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
To  obtain  or  receive  promises,  is  to 
enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  them,  in  re- 
ceiving the  good  things  promised, 
Heb.  vi.  15.  and  xi.  39.  The  fifth 
commandment  is  the  first  ivitk  pro- 
7nise;  it  is  the  first  of  the  second  ta- 
ble, and  is  the  first  that  has  a  pro- 
mise of  long  life  and  prosperity  to 
such  as  are  obedient  to  God,  Eph. 
vi.  2.  The  promises  of  God  are  ei- 
ther absolute,  whose  fulfilment  de- 
pends on  no  condition  to  be  per- 
formed by  us ;  and,  to  manifest  the 
exceeding  riches  of  God's  grace, 
Zgch.  xiii.  1,  8.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 
to  29.  Isa.  xlvi.  13.  Jer.  xxx.  22. 
and  xxxi.  33,  for  some  of  them, 
as  the  promises  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion and  death,  have  properly  no 
condition  at  all :  or  conditional,  when 
the  fulfilment  thereof  depends  on 
some  act  or  quality  in  us,  as  if  we 
believe,  repent,  pray,  &c.  Mark 
xvi.  16.  Acts  xvi.  31.  Rev.  Ii.  10. 
and  iii.  20. 

Some  promises  relate  to  outward 
things,  as  of  health,  strength,  food, 
raiment,  peace,  comfort,  success  to 
men  and  to  their  seed,  Prov.  iii.  7, 
8.  Psal.  ciii.  5.  and  xxxvii.  3,  11. 
Deut.  X.  18.  Job  v.  24.  Psal.xci.  10. 
and  cxxi.  8.  Job  xi.  18,  19.  Prov. 
iii.  24.  Psal.  cxxviii.  2,  3.  Dent. 
j:xviii.  4,  5,  12.  Psal.  i.  3.  and  ciii. 
17.  and  cii.  28.  and  xlv.  16.  and 
xxxiv.  12,  13.  Isa.  Ivii.  1.  Prov.  x. 
7,  22.  Psal.  xxiii.  5,  6.  Job  xxii.  24, 
25,  26.  Deut.  viii.  10.  Joel  ii.  26. 
Gen.  xij.  2.  Deut.  xxvi.  II.  Some 
promises  relate  to  God's  preventing, 
moderating,  and  shortening,  mens' 
affliction,  supporting  them  under 
and  delivering  them  from  afflictions, 
and  bringing  good  out  of  them,  Psal. 
cxxi.  7.  Job  V.  19.  Isa.  xxvii.  8. 
Jer.  xlvi.  28.  Psal.  xx-v.  3.  Mark 
I  xiii.  19,  20.  Gen,  xv.  I.  lE^ek.  xi. 
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16.  Psal.  xxxvii.  24.  1  Cor.  xil.  9. 
Jsa.  xliii.  2.  Psal.  xli.  S.  Deut.  vii. 
15.  Exod,  xxiii.  25.  Matt.  six.  29. 
and  X.  39.  and  v.  1 1,  12.  1  Pet.  iv. 
19.  Psal.  xii.  5.  and  Ixviii.  5.  Jer. 
xxiii.  3.  Isa.  xxvii.  9.  Psal.  xcvii. 
.11.  Zech.  xiii.  9.  But  the  principal 
promises  relate  to  the  spiritual  good 
things;  as,  of  union  with  Christ,  Ho!i. 
ii.  19,  20.  Isa.  liv.  5.  0('  the  Spirit, 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  27.  Prov.  i.  24.  justi- 
fication, Isa.  i.  18.  andxliii.  25.  and 
xliv.  22.  and  xlv.  24,  25.  adoption, 
Jer.  iii.  19.  2  Cor.  vi.  IS.  sanctitica- 
tion,  change  of  nature  and  life, 
Ezek.  xi.  19,  20.  and  xxxvi.  26, 
27.  of  spiritual  knowledge,  Prov.  ii. 
3 — 6.  James  i.  5.  of  faith,  John  vi. 
37.  Eph.  ii.  S.  of  repentance,  Rom. 
xi.  26.  Ezek.  xvi.  62,  63.  and  xx. 
43.  of  love  to  God,  2Thess.  iii.  5. 
Deut.  XXX.  6.  of  filial  fear  of  God, 
Hos,  iii,  5.  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40.  of  new 
obedience,  Deut.  xxx.  ^,  cf  hope, 
2  Thess.  ii.  16.  Rom.  xv.  4.  of  peace 
and  joy,  Isa.  Ivii.  18,  19.  and  xxvi. 
S.  Psal.  Ixiv.  10.  and  xcvii.  11,  12. 
of  perseverance  in  a  state  of  grace, 
Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40.  John  iv.  11.  and 
xvi.  19.  and  x.  27,  28.  of  an  happy 
death.  Rev.  xiv.  13.  and  of  eternal 
happiness,  Isa.  xxxv.  10.  2  Tim.  iv. 
8.  Some  promises  are  permanent, 
fulfilling  in  every  age ;  and  others  are 
periodical,  fulfilled  in  certain  parti- 
cular periods :  and  so  are  prophecies, 
as  they  foretel  what  is  future;  but 
promises,  as  they  ascertain  the  be- 
stowal of  good. 

PROIMOTE,  to  raise  to  higher  ho- 
nour, Esth.  v.  11.  Shame  is  the 
promotion  of  fools,  when,  instead  of 
being  raised  to  higher  honours,  they 
fall  into  shame  and  disgrace,  Prov. 
iii.  35.  Fromotion  comes  not  from 
the  east,  west,  north,  or  south;  not 
by  chance,  nor  merely  by  human 
means,  Psal.  Ixxv.  6. 

PRONOUNCE,  (1.)  To  declare 
plainly,  as  a  judge  doth  a  sentence, 
Lev.  v.  4.  (2.)  To  express  the  sound 
of  a  word,  Judg.  xii.  6. 

PROOF,  a  clear  token  of  the  truth 
or  excellency  of  things,  2  Cor.  viii. 
24.  andii.  9,     One  niakcs  i\x\\  proof 


of  his  ministry,  when  by  various  es- 
says his  hearers  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence given  them  that  he  is  qualified 
and  sent  of  God,  2  Tim.  iv.  5. 

PROPER,  (1.)  Belonging  to  one's 
self,  1  Chron.  xxix.  3.  (2.)  Hand- 
some, agreeable,  Heb.  xi.  23.  and 
hence  the  qualities  of  a  thing  are 
called  its  properties. 

PROPHECY,  (1.)  A  declaratloti 
of  future  things,  Neh.  vi.  12.  (2.)  A 
declaration  of  hidden,  obscure,  and 
important  things,  Prov.  xxx.  1.  (3.) 
The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  1  Tim. 
iv.  14.  Rom.  xii.  6.  (4.)  The  gift 
of  explaining  obscure  passages  of 
scripture,  or  of  foretelling  things  to 
come,  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  and  xiii,  8^ 
(5.)  To  joiii  ia  the  public  pratsesand 
worship  of  God,  1  Cor.  xi.  5.  The 
prophesying  of  Christ's  two  witnesses, 
is  thought  to  denote  both  the  preach- 
ing and  the  open  profession  of  his 
truths,  in  opposition  to  the  delusions 
of  Antichrist,  Rev\  xi.  3. 

A  Prophet  is,  (1.)  One  who 
foretels  future  events,  Amos  iii.  6. 
(2.)  One  who  explains  mysteries  ox 
obscure  passages  of  scripture,  under 
a  peculiar  direction  of  the  Holy 
Giiost,  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  (3.)  One 
who  is  under  special  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  I  Sam.  xix.  24.  (4.)  A  false 
pretender  to  inspiration,  Jer.  xxix. 
15.  and  so  the  Heathen  poets  are 
called  prophets,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  speak  under  divine  in- 
fluence. Tit.  i.  12.  (5.)  One  who 
declares  the  mind  of  another  to  the 
people;  so  Aaron  was  the  prophet 
of  Moses,  Exod.  vii.  1.  (6.)  The 
inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  called  the  Prophets,  besides  the 
books  of  Moses,  or  besides  these  and 
the  Psalrps,  Luke  xvi.  31.  and  xxiv; 
27,  44. 

Anciently  prophets  were  called  seers^ 
because  they  had  more  knowledge 
than  others,  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  Some- 
times God  revealed  his  mind  to  his 
prophets  by  dreams,  voices,  visions; 
or  sometimes  he  did  it  by  an  efhcaci- 
ous  impression  of  his  will  on  their 
understanding,  and  an  excitement  of 
tlieix  will  to  declare  it  to  others-    E- 
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tiocli,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Aaron,  Samuel,  Gad, 
Katlian,  David,  Solomon,  Iddo,  A- 
nijah,  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God 
from  Judah,  Azariah,  Hanani,  Jehu, 
Elijah,  Micaiah,  Eleazar,  Elisha,  Jo- 
iiah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  Mi- 
Cah,  Oded,  Nahiim,  Habakkuk,  Ze- 
phaniah,  Jeremiah,  Urijali,  Ezekiel, 
Obadiah,  Daniel,  Hagg*ai,  Zecliariah, 
Malachi,  Zecharias,  Simeon,  John 
Baptist,  and  Agabus,  are  marked  as 

true    prophets. A    prophetess 

signified  not  only  the  wife  of  a  pro- 
f>het,  as  Isa.  viii.  3.  but  also  a  wo- 
Aian  that  foretold  future  thing-;.  A- 
iribng  these  we  may  reckon  INIiriam, 
Deborah,  Hannah,  Huldah,  Elisabeth, 
tli&  Virgin  Mary,  Anna,  and  the  four 
daughters  of  Philip  the  deacOn.  A- 
ihong  wicked  prophets,  real  or  pre- 
tended, we  may  reckon  Balaam,  and 
the  old  prophet  of  Bethel,  who,  pre- 
tending a  revelation,  decoyed  the 
than  of  God  from  Judah  to  return  and 
6at  bread  with  him,  and  then  fore- 
tbld  his  death  by  a  lion,  for  disobey- 
ing the  command  of  God,  1  Kings 
xiii.  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah, 
Hananiah,  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite, 
Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  Zedediah 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  Caiaphas,  Scc, 
Noadiah,  and  Jezebel  of  Thyatira, 
were  two  pretended  prophetesses. 
Wlien  the  priests,  about  the  time  of 
Samuel,  neglected  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  schools  of  prophets  were 
formed,  wherein  young  men  were 
piously  educated  to  prepare  them  for 
receiving  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Such 
schools  we  find  at  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Naioth,  Jericho,  and  Jerusalem,  &:c. 
and  which  were  inspected  by  Sa- 
muel, Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  all  these  young  men 
were  ever  inspired,  1  Sam.  x.  and 
xi.  and  xix.  2  Kings  ii.  Whetlier 
the  most  of  the  noted  prophets  were 
anointed  at  their  entrance  on  their 
office,  we  know  not.  It  is  certain 
they  generally  lived  in  a  very  low 
and  temperate  manner.  The  pre- 
sents given  them  were  such  as  oil, 
bread,  fruits,  and  honeyi  2  Kings  iy. 
42.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8,  and  x.  3.  EU- 
No.  30.  Vol,  II, 


jah  hadftofhing  but  simple  provisJofi 

provided  him  at  tlie  brook  Cherith, 
and  in  the  widow's  house,  or  in  the 
Vv'ilden'iess  of  Judah.  The  100  pro- 
phets whom  Obadiah  maintained  'n\ 
two  caves,  had  no  more  than  bread 
and  water.  The  Shunamite  provid- 
ed nothing  but  mere  necessaries  for 
Elisha.  As  there  were  multitudes  of 
true  prophets,  so  there  were  no  fevvet" 
false  ones:  Ahab  and  his  wife  had 
850  of  them  at  one  time ;  and  it  ap-^ 
pears  from  the  prophecies  of  Hosea^ 
Micah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  that 
the  country  of  Israel  and  Judah  then 
swarmed  with  them.  The  Hebrews 
were  therefore  required  to  try  pre- 
tenders to  prophecy  in  the  most  ac-i^ 
curate  manner.  None  were  to  be 
held  for  true  prophets,  except  their 
l)rophecies  were  fulfilled,  and  also 
their  doctrines  and  lives  tended  to 
promote  the  honour  and  service  of 
God,  Deut.xiii-  Jer.xxviii.and  xxix. 
— Moses  was  superior  to  the  rest  ot 
the  prophets.  He  appears  to  have 
been  habitually  disposed  to  receive 
the  revelations  of  GoJ;  and  to  him 
God  in  a  more  familiar  manner  ut- 
tered his  mind,  and  revealed  a  com^ 
plete  system  of  rules  for  his  worshipy 
and  which  was  but  explained  and  in- 
culcated by  a  great  deal  of  what  was . 
said  by  the  rest,  Deut.  xxxiv.  loj 
John  Baptist  was  more  than  a  prophet ^ 
as  he  pointed  out  Jesus  Christ  as  al- 
ready incarnate.  Matt.  xi.  9.  Paul, 
Peter,  and  John,  may  be  called  pro- 
phets, as  there  are  in  their  writings" 
a  variety  of  predictions,  2  Thess.  i.^ 
and  ii.  1  Tim.  iv.  and  2  Tim.  iii.  and 
Iv.  I  Pet.  iv.  2  Pet.  ii.and  iii.  1  John 
ii.  Rev.  iv.  to  xxii. — But  Jesus  Christ 
h  caWfid.  that  Prophet :  he  was  infi-' 
nitely  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  dig- 
nity of  person,  in  extent  of  know- 
ledge, in  high  authority,  and  effica-^ 
cious  instruction,  John  vi.  14.  .  He, 
was  a  Prophet  like  unto  Moses:  How^ 
noted  his  meekness  his  intim.acy 
with  God,  and  his  faithful  discharge 
of  his  w^ork!  By  him  God  revealed 
a  whole  system  of  gospel-worship  ; 
and  at  what  infinite  hazard  do  men 
despise  him  !  Dcirt.  xviii.  15  to  19^ 
2T 
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Acts  iii.22.  Some  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Romish  clergy  are  called 
the  fuhe  prophet;  they  pretend  to 
peculiar  intimacy  with  God,  to  in- 
fallibility in  the  knowledge  of  his 
will,  and  to  rule  in  his  church,  but 
deceive  the  most  part  of  tiie  world 
called  Christian;  but  others  think  the 
fuhe  prophet  may  denote  the  Maho- 
metans, whose  original  deludcr  pre- 

.  tended  to  receive  a  system  of  revela- 
tions from  God,  Rev.  xvi.  13. 
In  order  to  understand  the  prophe- 
tic parts  of  scripture,  the  following 
rules  may  be  useful :  ( 1 .)  The  emble- 
matic language  of  prophecies  must 
be  carefully  studied,  particularly  the 
emblematic  names  given  to  Christ, 
the  church.  Antichrist,  nations,  ar- 
mies, &c.  See  Sacred  Tropology,  p, 
229  to  289.— (2.)  There  ought  to  be 
an  acquaintance  with  the  method  of 
salvation,  and  the  nature  of  Christ's 
spiritual  kingdom,  that  every  inter- 
pretation may  be  clearly  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  or  proportion  of  faith, 
Rom.  xii.  6.  (3.)  There  ought  to 
be  an  acquaintance  with  the  scrip- 
tures in  general,  in  order  that  the 
S'arious  prophecies  relating  to  the 
same  point  may  be  compared  toge- 
ther for  their  mutual  illustration.  (4.) 
There  ought  to  be  an  acquaintance 
with  the  events  of  providence,  in 
order  to  examine  what  events  the 
predictions  tally  with.  (6.)  One 
must  come  with  a  mind  unbiassed, 
humbly  dependent  on,  and  earnestly 
looking  up  to,  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
direction  into  all  truth,  and  nothing 
else,  as  he  alone  fully  understands 
the  meaning  of  his  own  words.  (6.) 
Though  the  sense  of  a  prophecy  be 
but  simple  and  not  manifold,  yet  it 

\ may  be  fulfilled  in  a  variety  of  steps 
\r  events :  Thus,  the  predictions  of 
Moses,  Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii.  and 
xxxii.  and  others  like  them,  had  their 
fulfilment  in  every  similar  event  that 
happened  to  the  Jews  after  that  time. 
And  prophecies  often  respect  the 
type  in  a  lower,  as  well  as  the  anti- 
type in  a  more  exalted,  sense :  Thus, 
what  relates  to  David  and  Solomon 
in  their  typical  appearances,  have 


their  more  full  accomplishment  in 
Christ.  IVIany  of  those  relating  at 
first  to  the  Jewish  nation,  have  their 
complete  fulfilment  in  the  gospel 
or  heavenly  church  :  Thus,  Isa.xxxv, 
10.  was  accomplished  in  the  deli- 
verance from  Sennacherib's  army,  in 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  in  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles, 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  church  by 
Constantine,  and  will  have  a  more 
complete  fulfilment  in  the  millennial 
and  eternal  state.  Many  predictions 
relative  to  the  church  and  the  con- 
version of  the  nations,  relate  both, 
to  the  apostolic  and  millennial  peri- 
ods, as  Isa,  Ix.  Ezek.  xl.  to  xlviii. 
&c.  and  have  some  expressions  so 
high,  that  their  full  accomplishment 
must  be  looked  for  only  in  heaven. 
But  as  no  prophecy  can  look  back- 
ward, that  in  Rev.  xxi.  and  xxii. 
must  respect  only  the  millennial  and 
eternal  state.  (7.)  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  know  the  time  of  every 
prediction  as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
it  may  be  applied  only  to  things 
posterior  to  that  date;  and  to  know 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  whe- 
ther simple  or  complex;  and  whe- 
ther it  speaks  of  its  subject  in  a  li- 
teral or  a  figurative  sense.  Acts  viii. 
34. — And  in  order  to  know  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prophecy,  we  must  collect 
in  our  minds  all  or  the  principal  cha- 
racters applied  to  it  in  that  prophe- 
cy ;  nay,  though  it  should  be  named, 
we  are  by  these  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  taken  properly  or  mystically,  or 
partly  in  both  ways.  By  this  rule 
it  is  easily  known,  that  David  in  Ez. 
xxxiv.  and  xxxvii.  Hos.  iii.  5.  means 
Christ;  and  that  Psalm  Ixxxix.  xlv. 
and  Ixxii.  have  at  most  but  a  sub- 
ordinate reference  to  David  and  So- 
lomon, and  the  principal  to  Jesus 
Christ.  (8 .)  When  a  subject  is  call- 
ed by  its  own  name,  and  the  whole 
or  principal  characters  agree  to  that 
subject,  we  must  never  depart  from 
the  literal  sense,  as  in  the  predic- 
tions relative  to  the  Canaanites,  E- 
domites.  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Phi- 
listines, Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
sians, Arabians,  Greeks,  and  most 
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of  those  relating  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
&c..  but  if  the  cliaracters  do  iiot  a- 
gree  with  the  subject  expressed  by 
name,  we  must  seek  for  a  similar 
subject  to  which  tliey  can  agree  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Edom,  Isa.  Ixiii.  1. 
Elijah,  Mai.  iv.  5.  David,  Jer.  xxx. 
20,  (9.)  Oftentimes,  the  order  in 
which  things  stand  in  the  prophetic 
books,  directs  us  to  the  period  and 
things  which  the  predictions  belong 
to:  Thus,  as  the  last  27  chapters  of 
Isaiah  are  introduced  with  thepreacli- 
ing  of  John  Baptist,  it  is  proper  to 
understand  the  most  part  of  them  as 
relating  to  Christ  and  the  gospel- 
church,  and  what  follows,  chap.  liii. 
which  treats  of  Christ's  sufferings,  as 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  glo- 
ry of  the  Christian  church ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Eevelation,  tlie  events 
relating  to  the  seals,  trumpets,  vials, 
and  New  Jerusalem,  must  be  under- 
stood, as  succeeding  one  another. 
However,  this  rule  must  be  attended 
to  with  proper  precaution,  as  the 
prophecies  are  often  intermixed  with 
addresses  to  the  people  coeval  with 
the  prophets,  and  with  different  pre- 
dictions or  explications  of  what  had 
been  before  said:  so  Revelation  xii. 
t\i  xxii.  contains  an  explication  ,of 
much  of  what  had  been  said  in  cliap. 
viii.  and  ix.  and  xi.  (10.)  As  what- 
ever hints  Jesus  arid  bis  apostles 
have  given  us,  are  aji  infallible  key 
for  directing  to  the  sense  of  prophe- 
tical passages ;  so  it  is  plain  from 
thence,  that  whatever  in  JSloses,  in 
tiie  Psalms,  or  the  prophets,  can  be 
applied  to  Jesus  Chri?t,  his  .church 
and  spiritual  things,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  context,  ought  to  be 
90,  especially  if  the  characters  are 
too  high  for  other  subjects,  as  Isa. 
xlii.  and  xlix.  &c.  This  sense  will 
most  display  the  emphasis  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy 
Cihost,  and  his  testifying  of  Christ, 
and  will  best  suit  the  nature  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  as 
David  was  a  type,  his  case  repre- 
sented in  the  Psalms  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  very  often  typical  of  Christ's. 
{•i  1 .).  From. an  attempt  I  have  madC;, 


I  find  that  an  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious predictions,  so  as  aii  relating  to 
a  particular  subject  and  event  be  or- 
derly classed  together,  and  by  setting 
over  against  the  same  what  similar 
events  we  can  find  in  scripture  or 
other  history,  is  of  no  small  use :  and 
I  doubt  not  but  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  Bible,  and  with 
the  history  of  nations  and  churches, 
would  find  that  providence  is  little 
else  than  a  fulfilling  commentary  on 
the  oracles  of  God  ;  and  that  tiiough 
miracles  be  now  comparatively  ceas- 
ed, the  continued  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecies in  so  circumstantial  a  manner, 
is  no'less  strong  a  proof  of  divine  in- 
spiration than  miracles  could  be, 

PROPITIATION,  that  which  a- 
tones  for  and  covers  our  guilt,  as  the 
mercy-seat  did  the  tables  of  the  law, 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  propitia- 
tion or  ATONEMENT,  as  his  complete 
righteousness  and  death  appease  lijs 
Father,  and  satisfy  his  law  and  jus- 
tice, for  all  our  transgressions,  Rom. 
iii.  25.    1  John  ii.  2. 

PROPORTION,  the  answerabk- 
ness  of  one  thing  to  another,  1  Kings 
vii.  36.  Job  xli.  12.  The  proportion 
or  analogy  of  faith,  is  the  answerable- 
ness  of  scripture-truths  one  to  ano- 
ther, or  mens'  measure  of  knowledge 
tliereof,  Rom.  xii.  6. 

PROSELYTE,  one  that  turned 
from  Heathenism  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion. Acts  ji.  10.  According  to 
most  authors,  some  were  only  prose- 
l\jtts  of  the  gate,  who,  though  they 
renounced  the  Heathen  idolatries, 
observed  what  the  rabbins  call  the 
sevei>  precepts  of  Noah,  and  attend- 
ed the  Jewish  instructions,  yet  were 
not  circumcised,  nor  partook  of  the 
passover.  To  these  the  Jews  admit''^ 
ted  hopes  of  eternal  life,  and  they  ;gf- 
lowed  them  to  dwell  in  Canaan ;  and 
to  them  jthey  reckoned  it  lawful  to 
sell  the  flesh  of  animals  strangled  or 
dying  of  themselves.  Of  this  kind 
of  proselytes,  we  suppose  Naaman, 
Cornelius  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and 
Solomon's  153,600  servants,  to  have 
been.  Others  were  proselytes  of 
righteousness,  or  of  the  covenant ;  and 
2T  2 
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obliged  to  fulfil  the  whole  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    At  their  admission,  their  mo- 
fives    influencing    them   to   change 
their  religion  were  examined,  and 
they  were  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples  of  Judaism.     Next,    if  males, 
they  were  circumcised,  and  then  bap- 
tized with  water,  and  presented  their 
oblation  to  the  Lord.     Their  females 
■were  baptized,  and  then  they  offered 
their  offering  before  God.     No  boys 
under  12  years  of  age,  or  girls  under 
is,  were  admitted,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  or,  if  these  re- 
fused,   without  the   consent  of  the 
judges  of  the  place.     After  admis- 
sion, children  or  slaves  were  account- 
ed free  from  the  authority  of  their 
parents  or  masters.     Some  think,  no 
Edomites  or  Egyptians  could  be  ad- 
tnitted  proselytes  till  their  third  ge- 
lieration,    and    the    Ammonites    or 
Moabites  not  till  the  tenth  ;  but  we 
.suppose  this  exclusion  only  debarred 
them   from  places  of  civil   govern- 
ment, Deut.  xxiii.  ] — 8. 

PROSPECT,  view,  side  for  view- 
ing the  adjacent  ground^  Ezra.  xl. 
44. 

■  PROSPERITY,  (I.)  Wealth,  a- 
bundance  of  temporal  good  things, 
Psai.Ixxiii.  3.  (2.)  Apparently  esr 
tablished  rest,  peace,  and  v^ealth, 
Psal.  i:xK.  9.  (3.)  Success  in  what 
pne  does,  as  in  going  a  journey,  in 
outward  life,  or  in  trade,  Rom.  i.  10. 
Psal.  i.  3.  1  Cor.  xvi.  3.  A.  man's 
soul  prospcrcth,  when  his  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises and  offers  of  the  gospel,  the 
quieting  sense  of  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  comfortable  intimacy  with 
him,  and  conformity  to  him  in  heart 
and  life,  do  more  and  more  increase, 
3  John  2. 

PROSTITUTE,  to  give  up  a  per- 
son or  thing  to  a  base  use^  »■!  when 
a  wonian  gives  up  herseliT  tp  be  ^. 
whorCj  Lev.  xix.  f  29. 

PROTECT  and'  PROTECTION, 
are  the  same  as  defenx)  and  de- 
fence. 

PROTEST,  to  declare  a  matter 
>vith  great  solemnity  and  cpncern, 
jJer.  xi;  7-   1.  ^^ni'  viii.  9, 


PROVE,  (1.)  To  try  or  examine 
one's  state,  sentiments,  or  cause,  2 


Cor.  xlii.  5.  John  vi.  6.  Psal.  xxvj.  2. 
(2.)  To  find  true  by  trial  and  experi- 
ence, Eccl.  vii.  23.  Rom.  xii.2.  (3.) 
To  manifest  the  truth  of  a  point,  by 
argument,  or  the  testimony  of  proper 
witnesses.  Acts  {^.  22.  and  xxiv, 
13.  (4-  )  To  make  manifest  what  is 
in  mens'  heart,  by  aflHicting  them, 
or  permitting  them  to  be  tempted ; 
so  God  proves  men,  Deut.  viii.  2.  and 
xiii.  3.  Men  prove  God,  w  hen  by 
their  continued  wickedness  they  put 
his  patience  to  a  trial  how  much  it 
can  bear,  Psal.  xcv.  7.  or,  by  dili- 
gence in  repentance  and  good  works, 
maTce  a  trial  how  much  Cod  will 
countenance  such  conduct,  and  gra- 
ciously do  for  them,  Mai.  iii.  10. 

PROVENDEK,  dry  food  for  beasts 
to  eat.  The  Hebrews'  provender 
seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  oats, 
beans,  and  pease.  Gen.  xxiv.  25. 
Isa.  XXX.  24-. 

PROVERB,    (1.)    A   short    sen- 
tence containing  much  sense   in  it, 
Eccl.  xii.  9.      (2.)  A  short  taunting 
speech,  Isa.  xiv,  4.  Persons  or  things 
become  a  proverb  or  by-word,  when 
often  mentioned  in  a  way  of  contempt 
and  ridicule,  1  Kings  ix.  7.  2  Chron. 
vii.  20.  Proverbs  were  anciently  very, 
much  in  use,  and  were  ordinarily  a, 
kind  of  short  parables.  Numb.  xxi. 
27.     Solomon  spoke  5, OGO  proverbs  ; 
but  mapy  of  these  never  being  in- 
tended for  a  standard  to  the  church, 
are  now  lost.     Such  as  remain  are 
in  the  Hebrew  called  mishle,  par- 
ables, well  pressed  or  ruling  sentences. 
In  the  book  of  pRpvERBs,  we  have 
rules  for  every  period  and  station  o£ 
life;  for  kings,  courtiers,  tradesmen, 
masters,  servants,  parents,  children, 
^c.    Probablv  Solomon  collected  the 
first  24  chapters,  and   'eft  them  iiij 
writing;  Hezekiah  appointed  somSj 
to  copy  out  the  res|:,  chap.  xxv.  1, 
Probably   Solopipn    wrote  the   Pro-r^ 
yerbs  in  his  middle  age,  when  his  son, 
Rehpboam  was  j'oung,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  seduction  by  wliorish  worneri^ 
and,  bad  companions,   if  not  rathe^j 
after  he,  r^eiited  rHV'^.^P^^^^.^^^)^  ^■--. 
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casioned  by  his  numerous  and  wicked 
wives.  The  latter  part  of  chap.  i. 
exhibits  the  gospel-call,  and  the  ter- 
rible calamities  brought  on  the  Jews 
or  others  hy  their  rejecting  the  same. 
The  8th  and  beginning  of  the  9th, 
contain  a  representation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  person,  othce,  and  bene- 
iits.  The  rest  of  the  book  generally 
relates  to  moral  virtues,  and  their 
contrary  vices.  Young  people  may 
here  learn  much  iriore  relative  to 
true  behaviour,  than  in  10,000  ro- 
mances, novels,  plays.  Sec.  The 
Greek  interpreter,  and  such  as  fol- 
lowed him,  have  used  intolerable 
freedom  with  this  book,  adding  i  va- 
riety of  things  not  in  the  original. 

PROVIDE,  \o  look  out,  prepare, 
Acts  xxiii.  24. 

PROVIDENCE,  prudent  fore- 
sight, and  tender  ca,re  in  managing 
affairs.  Acts  xxiv.  2.  God's  provi- 
dence, is  his  holy,  wise,  and  power- 
ful, management  of  his  creatures,  sup- 
porting them  in  their  being  and  form, 
and  governing  th(?ro  in  all  their  ac- 
tions, natural,  civil,  virtuous,  or  sin- 
ful, to  the  glory  pf  his  name  and 
the  good  of  his  people,  Rom.  xi.  36. 
Dan.  iv.  34,  35.  Providence  ex- 
tends to  every  creature,  but  is  chief- 
ly conversant  about  rational  crea- 
tures, in  giving  them  laws,  enabling 
them  to  obey,  and  in  rewarding  or 
punishing  in  time  or  eternity,  as  is 
meet ;  and  such  as  belong  to  Christ 
by  faith  in  him,  are  the  most  pecu- 
liar objects  thereof,  Psal.  cvii.  Isa.  1. 
lii.  and  liii.  The  events  of  provi- 
dence are  either  common,  wherein 
things  are  produced  by  second  causes 
in  an  ordinary  manner ;  or  jniruculous, 
wherein  the  powers  of  second  pauses 
are  exceeded  or  counteracted.  A 
careful  observation  of  providence 
tends  rnuch  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge of  the  scriptures  and  of  the  di- 
vine perfections,  and  to  render  our 
rninds  composed  amidst  the  various 
conditions  we  may  b^  in,  Psal.  civ. 
—cvii. 

PROVINCE,  a  country,  or  part 
pf  a  kingdom  or  empire,  Ezra  iv.  15. 
The  Romaps  called,  those  pl&cejsr-o- 


vinces  which  they  had  conquered 
and  reduced  under  their  form  of  ci- 
vil government.  Acts  xxv.  1. 

PROVISION,  victuals,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  maintaining  ^ 
person  or  family.  'Zion's  pr&vi&ion 
IS  not  chiefly  the  sacred  food  of  tho 
Jewish  priests,  but  God's  word  anci 
ordinances  assigned  lor  the  spiritual 
food  of  the  church,  Psal.  c^^xxii.  15. 
ri'ovision  for  thejltah,  is  what  tend? 
to  strengthen  our  inward  corruption, 
and  to  excite  sinful  thoughts,  word*, 
and  deeds,  Rom.  xiii.  14. 

PROVOKE,  to  stir  up,  whether 
to  anger,  Psal.  cvi.  26.  or  to  care- 
ful concern  about  salvation,  Rom.  xi. 
18.  or  to  love  and  good  works, 
Heb.  X.  24.  Provocation,  is  what 
tends  to  make  one  angry,  as  sin  does 
God,  Neh.  ix.  18.  and  the  idola- 
trous offerings  of  the  Hebrews  were 
such  to  him,  Ezek.  xx.  28.  Jerui- 
salem  was  a  provocation  to  God,  be- 
cause of  the  much  sin  there  com- 
mitted, Jer.  xxxii.  31.  Job's  eye 
continued  in  his  friend's  provocation; 
he  was  wearied  and  angry  with  see- 
ing and  hearing  them,  sneer  at  hini, 
and  charge  him  with  liypocrLsy ;  and 
even  in  the  night  his  grief  thereat 
restrained  his  eyes  from  closing  in 
sleep.  Job  xvii.  12. 

PRUDENT,  wise,  skilful  in  find- 
ing out  truti),  or  managing  matters 
to  the  best  advantage,  1  Sam.x.vi.  IS. 

PRUNE,  to.  cut.  off  superfluous 
branches  from  trees  and  vines,  that 
they  may  not  waste  the  sap,,  and  sq 
render  the  tree  less  fruitful,  I*ev, 
x;xv.  3. 

PSALM3,  a  canonical  bpok  off  tliQ 
Old  Testament,  containing  spiritual 
songs  and  hymns,  written,  t?y  king 
David  and  others.  They  are. called 
psalms,  frorn  the  Gjeek  4)«^^'^> 
which  signifies  to  touch  siveetly,  be- 
cause w  ith  the  voice  was  jpined  tho 
sound  of  musical  instrun^ents.  When 
pscdms,  liymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  are 
mentioned  together,  p5«/?«s  may  de- 
denote  such  as  were-  sung  on  instru- 
ments ;  hymns,  such  as  contain  only 
matter  of  praise;  ax\d  spiritual  son^s, 
such   as  contain  doctrines,  history. 
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and  :pi:ophecy,  for  mens'  instruction, 
Eph.-  V.    ]9.     The  book  of  Psalms 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  use- 
ful in  scripture,  suiting  every  case  of 
the  saints ;  and  indeed  like  their  con- 
dition, which  is  at  first  much  mixed 
with  corriplaints  and  sorrows,  and  at 
la?,t  isstiesin  high  and  endless  praise. 
That  David   composed   the   most  of 
the  psalms,  is  beyond  doubt;  Ileman 
composed  the  88th,  Ethan  the  89th, 
Moses   tiie  90th.       Whether  those 
under  the  name  of  Asaph  were  pen- 
ned by  one  of  that  name,   or  whe- 
ther they  were  only  assigned  to  be 
sung  by  him,   as  others  were  to  the 
j;ons  o'f^Korah,  we  cannot  positively 
determine.     Some,  as  the  74thj  79th, 
and  1 37th,  appear  to  have  been  com- 
posed after  the  begun  captivity  in 
Babylon.     The  rest,  including  those 
two  marked  with  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon, might  be  composed  by  David, 
who   on  that  account  is  called  the 
sweet psahiist  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
•] .     In  their  matter,  some  psalms  are 
doctrinal,   as   Psal.  i.  som.e   histori- 
cal, as  Psal.  Ixxviii.  and  cv.  and  cvi. 
some  prophetic,  as   Psal.  ex.   some 
consist  of  prayer  and  complaints,  as 
Psal.   vi.    and   xxxviii.    &c.  otliers 
consist  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  as 
Psal.  cxlv. — cl.    In  some,  most  or  all 
of  these  subjects  are  connected,  Psal. 
ixxxix.     Whether   the  titles  of  the 
psalms  are  of  divine  authority,  is  not 
agreed.      The  Hebrew  words  there- 
in mentioned  are  by  some  consider- 
ed as  names  of  instruments  of  music, 
or  first  w^ords  of  some  song,  or  to 
denote    the    subject-matter    of    the 
psalm.     We   think,  Muschil  always 
signifies  that   the  psalm  is  designed 
^r    mstniction,     Psal.    xxxii.    that 
Michtum  denotes  the  precious  or  gol- 
den nature  of  the    psalm;  and  per- 
haps all  the  psalms  so  marked  relate 
to  Jesus  Christ,  asGussetius  observes, 
Kvi.  Ivi. — Ix.     Jl-taschith,  may  de- 
note, that  the  scope  of  the  psalm  was 
to  deprecate  dtstruction,    Ivii.  Iviii. 
fix.    Muthlabben,  may  denote  that  the 
psalm  was  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  or  of  Goliath 
the  dudkr,  ix.     Aijdeth  Skahar,  that 


its  subject  is  Jesus  Christ  the  hind  of 
the  7noniin^,  xxii.  Jonath-elem-recho- 
kim,  that  Drivid  is  therein  represent- 
ed as  a  mute  dove  among  foreigners, 
Ivi.  Shoshanini,  Shoshanim-eduth ,  or 
Shiishan-eduth,  may  either  signify  that 
the  subject  of  the  psalm  is  Christ 
and  his  people,  who  are  lilies,  or  /<;- 
lies  of  the  testimony/  or  congregation,  or 
may  signify  a  harp  of  six  strings,  as 
Shcfuinith  does  one  of  eight,  Psal. 
xlv.  Ix.  Ixxx.  andxii.  Mahalathmay 
either  signify  the  disease,  and  Ma- 
halath-leannoih  the  afflicting  disease, 
or  Mahalath  may  signify  a  wind- 
instrument,  Psal.  liii.  Ixxxviii.  Ne- 
ginoth  or  Neginah,  signifies  stringed 
instruments,  Psal.  iv.  and  Ixi.  Nehi- 
loth,  wind  instruments,  Psal.  v.  Git- 
tith,  a  kind  of  instrument  invented 
at  Gath,  viii.  Alamoth,  the  virginals, 
or  a  song  to  be  sung  by  virgins,  xlvi. 
Shiggaion  or  Shiggionoth,  may  denote 
that  the  psalm  is  to  be  sung  with  di- 
versified tunes,  or  has  very  diversi- 
fied matter,  vii.  Hab.  iii.  \.  The 
120th  and  14th  following,  are  intitled 
songs  of  degrees,  probably  because 
they  were  sung  on  the  stairs  oi  ih^ 
temple,  or  sung  at  certain  halts  made 
by  David  and  the  Israelites  when 
they  brought  up  the  ark  of  God 
from  Kirjath-jearim.  The  Hebrews 
divided  the  psalms  into  five  books, 
ending  with  xli.  Ixxii.  Ixxxix.  cvi. 
and  cl.  the  four  first  of  which  are  con- 
cluded with  Amen.  By  joining  the 
ix.  with  the  x.  and  civ.  with  cv. 
and  again  dividing  the  cxvi.  and 
cxlvii.  into  two,  the  Creeic  version 
and  the  Vulgate  Latin  differ  one  or 
two  in  their  reckoning  from  us. 
Some  arrogant  Greek  has  also  added 
one  at  the  end. 

PSALTERY,  a  musical  instrument 
much  used  by  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  made  of  wood,  witli  strings 
fixed  to  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of 
a  triangular  form,  with  a  hollow  belly, 
and  with  strings  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  being  touched  with  the  finger 
or  bow,  gave  a  very  agreeable 
sound,  and  to  have  differed  little 
from  the  harp,  only  it  was  played  oil 
below,  and  the  harp  above.     In  Jof 
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sephus's  time,  the  psaltery  or  nablion 
liad  12  strings.  Our  modern  psaltery 
is  a  flat  instrument  of  a  triangular 
form,  strung  from  side  to  side  with 
iron  or  brass  wire,  and  played  on 
witii  a  kind  of  bow. 

PTOLEMAIS.     See  Accho. 

PUBLICAN,  an  inferior  c|ollector 
of  the  Roman  tribute.  The  principal 
farmers  of  this  revenue  were  men  of 
great  credit  and  influence ;  but  the 
under-farmers,  or  publicans,  were 
accounted  as  oppressive  thieves  and 
pick-pockets.  As  they  were  at  once 
cruel  oppressors,  and  badges  of  sla- 
very, the  Jews  detested  them  to  the 
last  degree.  If  either  farmers  or 
publicans  were  convicted  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Roman  law  ordered  them 
to  restore  fourfold,  Luke  xix.  8.  Our 
Saviour  shewed  a  compassionate  re- 
gard to  the  publicans ;  and  told  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  enraged  hereat, 
that  publicans  and  harlots,  being 
more  ready  to  receive  conviction, 
stood  fairer  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  than  themselves.  Mat- 
thew, Zaccheus,  and  perhaps  other 
publicans,  became  his  disciples,  Luke 
XV.  2.  Matt.  xxi.  31.  Luke  xviii. 
10—14.  and  xix.  1  — 10. 
'  PUBLIC,  known  to  many.  Malt. 
i.  19. 

PUBLISH,  to  make  known  to 
many,  Deut.  xxxii.  3. 

PUBLIUS,  common.  See  Melita. 

To  PUFF  at  one,  is  to  hiss  and 
make  mouths  at  him,  Psal,  xii.  5.  To 
bepiifcd  up,  is  to  be  filled  with  self- 
conceit,  as  a  blown  bladder  is  with 
wind,  1  Cor.  v.  2.  and  viii.  1. 

PUL,  decay,  lean,  (1.)  The  first 
king  of  Assyria  who  invaded  Ca- 
naan, and,  by  a  present  of  1000  ta- 
lents of  silver,  was  prevailed  on  by 
Menahem  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  recognize  the  title  of  that  wick- 
ed usurper,  2  Kings  xv.  19. — But 
who  he  was,  the  learned  are  not 
agreed.  Usher,  Rollin,  Calmct,  and 
Prideaux,  reckon  him  the  father  of 
Sardanapalis;  and  Patrick  is  no  less 
confident  that  he  was  the  same  with 
Baladan  or  Belesis  the  Clialdean. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton^  and  the  authors  of 


the  L'niversal  History,  reckon  him 
the  first  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. His  name  is  a  pure  Assyrian 
word,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
the  Chaldean  idiom;  and  is  plainly  a 
part  of  the  compound  names  of  Tig- 
lath-pul-assur,  Nebo-pul-assur,  and 
Sardan-pul,  his  successors.  It  is  pro- 
bable he  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  the  Assyrian  Belus.  (2.)  A 
place  where  the  gospel  \vas  preach- 
ed in  the  apostolic  age.  The  vuIgate 
version  calls  this  Africa;  others  will 
have  it  Lybia ;  but  I  suppose  Bo- 
chart  and  Vitringa  are  more  in  the 
right,  who  reckon  it  the  same  as 
Philas,  an  island  of  the  Nile  on  the 
north  border  of  Abyssinia;  only  I 
think  it  is  put  for  the  whole  country 
round  about,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19. 

Pull,  to  draw  with  force.  Gen. 
xix.  10. 

PULSE,   coarse  grain,  as  pease, 
beans,  and  the  like,  Dan.  i.  12. 

PUNISHMENT,  any  infliction 
imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  crime, 
whether  in  a  way  of  proper  wrath, 
or  of  kind  correction,  Lam.  iii.  39. 
but,  properly  taken,  it  denotes  the 
infliction  of  deserved  wrath.  Matt. 
XXV.  46.  It  also  denotes  church- 
censure  for  correcting  and  reforming 
offenders,  2  Cor.  ii.  6.  In  scripture, 
we  find  a  variety  of  civil  punish- 
ments, as,  (1.)  Retaliation,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  offender  was  serv- 
ed as  he  had  injured  his  neighbouTj, 
stripe  for  stripe,  an  ej/e  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c.  but  this 
might  be  changed  into  some  other 
satisfaction,  as  of  money,  &c.  Exod. 
xxi.  23,  24,  25.  Deut.  xix.  21.  (2.) 
Fining  in  a  certain  value  or  sura  of 
money  :  He  that  hurt  a  woman  with 
child,  but  not  so  as  to  make  her  mis- 
carry, be  that  reproached  his  wife 
with  unchastity  before  marriage,  and 
he  that  hurt  his  servant  or  neighbour, 
was  fined,  Exod.  xxi.  Deut.  xxii. 
13 — 19.  To  this  may  be  reduced 
whatever  part  of  restitution  was  a- 
bove  the  value  of  the  principal, 
Exod.  xxii.  Lev.  xxvii.  and  confis- 
cation of  goods  to  the, king's  u>e, 
Ezr-a  vii.  26.    (3.)  Scourt^in^ ;  so  ths 
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whorish  slave  was  to  be  punished  ; 
but  among  the  Jews,  a  person  was 
never  to  receive  above  40  stripes  at 
once,  Deut.  xxv.  1,  2,  3.  2  Cor.  n'l. 
2^.  (4.)  Imprisomnent :  sometime"?, 
indeed,  this  was  not  a  proper  punish- 
ment, but  used  as  a  mean  to  retain 
persons;  so  Joseph  imprisoned  all 
liis  ten  brethren  three  days,  and  Si- 
meon much  longer,  Gen.  xlii.  17  to 
24.  The  blasphemer,  and  the  ga- 
therer of  sticks  on  the  Sabbath-da)', 
were  imprisoned  till  the  Lord  should 
declare  their  punishment,  Lev.  xxiv. 
12.  Numb  XV.  34.  Sometimes  it 
■was  proper  punishment,  especially 
when  attended  with  severities  of  an- 
other kind.  Joseph  was  imprisoned 
and  put  in  chains  by  Potiphar,  Gen. 
xxxix.  20.  Psal.  cv.  18.  Samson  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Philistines,  and 
meanwhile  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  grind  at  their  mill. 
Hoshea,  Manasseh,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoi- 
achin,  and  Zedekiah,  were  all  shut 
up  in  prison  by  their  conquerors, 
and  the  last  had  his  eyes  put  out,  2 
Kings  xvii.  4.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  II. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  12.  and  xxv.  7 — 27. 
The  prophet  who  rebuked  Asa,  M1- 
caiah,  Jeremiah,  Peter,  John,  Paul, 
&c.  were  all  put  in  prison  for  their 
faithfulness.  Sometimes  there  was 
an  imprisonment  at  large;  as  when 
Paul  had  leave  to  dwell  at  Ins  own 
hired  house,  with  a  soldier  that  kept 
him.  Bonds,  fetters,  stocks,  hard 
fare,  &c.  ordinarily  attended  impri- 
sonment. (5.)  Plucking  out  of  the 
eyes.  This  happened  in  the  cuse  of 
Samson  and  Zedekiah,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
gilead,  Exod.  xxi.  24.  Judg.  xvi. 
21.  2  Kings  xxv.  7.  1  Sam.  xi.  2. 
(6. )  Cutting  off  particular  members  of 
the  body,  as  of  the  toes  or  thumbs :  so 
Adonibezek  served  70  of  his  fellow 
kings  of  Canaan,  and  at  last  was  so 
used  himself  by  the  Hebrews,  Judg. 
i.  5;  6,  7.  Baanah  and  Kechab,  who 
murdered  Ishbosheth,  had  first  their 
hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  t'len  were 
hanged,  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  [7 .)  Fluckins; 
oj^thc  hair,  was  at  once  a  very  shame- 
ful and  painful  punishment,  Isa.  1.  6. 


so  Nehiiiliah  punished  some  who  haif 
married  idolatrous  women,  Neh.  xiii. 
25.  At  Athens,  after  the  hair  of 
adulterers  was  plucked  off,  they  ap- 
plied burning  ashes  to  the  skin,  (8.)' 
Killing  vjiih  the  sioord :  so  Zeba, 
Zalmurtna,  Adonijah,  and  Joab,  were 
executed,  Judg.  viii.  21.  1  Kings  ii. 
25,  34.  (9.)  Crucifixion;  in  which 
the  criminal  being  stretched  and 
bound  or  nailed  to  a  cross,  hung  there 
till  he  expired.  Matt,  xxvii.  (10.) 
Hanging.  According  to  the  Jews, 
none  but  idolaters  and  blasphemers 
were  hanged  among  them.  Some, 
as  Flaman  and  his  sons,  and  the  king 
of  Ai,  were  hung  up  alive,  Esth. 
vii.  and  ix.  Joshua  viii.  29.  Saul's 
seA^en  descendants  were  hung  up  till 
they  died,  and  remained  a  consider- 
able time  after,  1  Sam,  xxi.  12.  Pha- 
raoh's baker  was  first  beheaded,  and 
then  hung  up  in  chains,  Gen.  xl.  19. 
(11.)  Stoning  to  death,  was  a  very* 
common  punishment.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  used  wherever  death  was 
the  penalty,  and  the  kind  of  it  not 
mentioned  ;  as  in  the  case  ot  inces*' 
tuous  persons;  defilers  of  wometV^* 
betrothed  or  married,  or  by  force', 
or  while  in  their  issues  j  Sodomites, 
idolaters,  blasphemers,  magicians, 
witches,  Sabbath-profaners,  rebelli- 
ous children,  &c.  (12.)  Burning 
alive.  He  that  married,  or  had  car- 
nal knowledge  of,  both  mother  and 
daughter ;  and  a  priest's  daughter 
who  committed  fornication;  were 
thus  punished,  Lev.  xx.  1 4.  and  xxi. 
9.  Thus  Judah  proposed  to  punish 
Tamar;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  at- 
tempted to  punish  Shadrach,  Me- 
shech,  and  Abednego,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
24.  Dan.iii.  21.  (13.)  Throiving  of 
persons  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  with 
or  without  a  stone  about  their  neck, 
or  into  the  sea.  Amaziah  threw 
10,000  Edomitish  prisoners  from  the 
top  of  a  rock,  2  Chron.  xxv.  12. — 
The  people  of  Nazarath  attempted  to 
cast  our  Saviour  from  the  top  of  a 
rock,  Luke  iv.  29.  (14.)  Behead- 
ing: so  Pharaoh's  baker  was  cut  off; 
so  Abimelech  murdered  his  70  bre- 
thren;  and  the  elders  of  Saraariah, 
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at  Jehu's  orders,  murdered  70  of  A- 
hab's  posterity,  and  sent  their  heads 
in  baskets  to  him ;  and  Herod  hiur- 
clered  John,  Gen,  xl.  19.  Judg.  ix* 
5.  2  Kings  X. 7.  Matt.  xiv.  10.  (15.) 
Tearing,  to  pieces  alive:  so  Gideon 
tore  oti'the  flesh  of  the  rulers  of  Suc- 
coth  with  briars  and  thorns.  David, 
according  to  our  veri^ion,  tore  off  the 
flesh  of  the  Ammonites,  by  causing 
them  to  pass  under  saws>  harrows, 
and  axes  of  iron,  or  caused  them  to 
pass  through  the  burning  brick-kiln. 
It  is  also  supposed  he  tortured  to 
death  two-thirds  of  the  Moabites, 
Judg.  viii.  16.  2  Sam.  xii.  SI.  and 
A'iii.  2.  (16.)  Exposure  to  wild  beasts, 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  them ;  so 
Daniel  and  his  accusers  were  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions,  chap.  vi.  The 
Heathens  frequently  exposed  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  to  wild  beasts,  and 
sometimes  in  wild  beasts'  skins,  that 
they  might  be  the  more  readily  torn 
asunder.  Perhaps  Paul  was  exposed 
to  beasts  at  Ephesus,  I  Cor.  xv.  32. 
(17.)  Racking,  or  tympanizing :  what 
this  punishment  was,  whether  that  of 
the  tressel  or  chivalet,  or  fleaing  a- 
live,  or  the  bastinado,  is  not  agreed  ; 
but  the  last  of  these  is  most  proba- 
ble, and  best  accords  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  Heb.xi.  35.  (38.) 
Saiuing  asunder,  beginning  either  at 
the  feet  or  at  the  head:  so  it  is  said 
Isaiah  was  murdered  by  Manasseh, 
and  so  it  is  certain  some  godly  He- 
brews were  murdered  by  their  per- 
secutors, Heb.  xi.  37.  This  terrible 
punishment  is  said  to  have  had  its 
rise  among  the  Chaldeans  or  Per- 
.sians;  and  not  long  ago  it  was  used 
in  Morocco  and  Switzerland,  if  it  be 
not  so  still.  (19.)  Sometimes  the 
very  houses  of  offenders  were  demo- 
lished, and  made  dunghills,  Dan.  ii. 
5.  and  iii.  29.  and  so  Jehu  demolish- 
ed the  temple  of  Baal,  2  Kings  x. 
27. 

PUNON,  a  precious  stove,  where 
the  Hebrews  encamped  in  the  desert, 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Phanos 
or  Phenos,  which  Eusebius  places 
four  miles  from  Dedan,  between  Pe- 
Ira  and  Zoar,  and  whose  bisheps  we 
i\o.  'iO.  Vol.  Ji. 
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find  among  the  subscribers  to  the  ari 
cient  councils.  Whether  it  was  here 
or  at  Zalmonah  that  the  brazen  ser- 
pent Was  erected,  we  can  hardly  tell  j 
but  near  to  this  place  there  were 
mines  so  dangerous  to  work,  that  the 
condemned  malefactors  lived  in  them 
but  a  few  days.  Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43. 

PUR.     See  pEAst. 

PURE,  PURGE,  pURfFY.  See 
Clean. 

PURLOIN,  to  take  what  belongs 
to  another  in  a  secret  and  thievish 
manner.  Tit.  ii.  10. 

PURPLE-DYE,  especially  that  of 
Tyre,  was  much  esteemed,  and  was 
much  worn  by  kings  and  emperors. 
It  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  shell 
fish,  plenty  of  which  were  found  in. 
the  sea  on  the  north-west  of  Canaan, 
and  are  still  found  about  the  Carribee 
islands  and  other  parts  of  Arherica, 
and  even  on  the  west  of  England. 
Purple  was  used  in  the  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  robes  of  the 
priests;  if  what  we  render  purple 
and  scarlet  ought  not  rather  to  be 
rendered  scarlet  and  crimson,  Exod. 
XXV. — xxviii.  XXXV. — xxxix.  The 
Chaldeans  clothed  their  idols  with 
habits  of  purple  and  azure  colour. 
The  husband  of  the  virtuous  woman, 
and  the  rich  man,  are  represented  as 
clothed  in  purple.  Pro  v.  xx\i.  22. 
Luke  xvi.  19.  To  reward  Daniel 
for  explaining  Belshazzar's  dream, 
he  was  clothed  in  purple  or  scarlet, 
and  had  a  chain  of  gold  put  about 
his  neck,  Dan.  v.  7,  29.  Mordecai, 
when  made  chief  minister  of  state  in 
Persia,  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  Esth.  viii.  15.  Purple  was 
much  used  in  Phenicia,  E^ek.  xxvii. 
7,  16.  and  the  Popii^h  cardinals  wear 
clothes  of  it.  Rev.  xvii.  4.  To  ridi- 
cule our  Saviour's  royalty,  his  ene- 
mies arrayed  him  in  purple,  Mark 
XV.  17. 

PURPOSE,  (1.)  A  firm  resolu- 
tion of  soul.  Acts  xi.  23.  2  Tim.  iii. 
10.  (2.)  The  end  for  which  any 
thing  is  done,  Neh.  viii.  4.  The 
purpce  of  God  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures  appears  to  include  his 
gracious  design  of  calling  men  iu 
2  U 
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igeneral,  Gentiles  as  ■v^ll  as  Jews, 
to  salvation,  Rom.  viii.  28.  of  ga- 
thering together  all  things  in  Christ, 
Eph.  i.  11.  of  making  the  Gen- 
tiles fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same 
body  with  the  Jews,  and  partakers 
of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel, 
Eph.  iii.  11.2  Tim.  i.  9.  of  choos- 
ing one  nation  rather  than  another 
to  certain  privileges  and  blessings, 
Rom.ix,  1 1. 

PURSE,  a  small  bag  to  carry  mo- 
ney in,  and  which  was  wont  to  be 
in  the  folds  of  mens''  girdles.  Matt. 
X.  9.  Christ  prohibited  his  disci- 
ples from  taking  with  them  purse  or 
scrip,  to  mark  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention to  acquire  money,  and  that 
they  constantly  depended  on  God  for 
their  daily  bread,  Luke  xxil.  35. 

To  PURSUE  one,  is  to  follow 
hard  after  him,  either  as  an  enemy 
to  do  him  hurt.  Gen.  xxxv.  5.  or  as 
•a  supplicant  to  intreat  him  earnestly, 
Prov.  xix.  7 .  To  pursue  good  or  evil, 
is  earnestly  to  endeavour  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  Psal.  xxxiv.  14.  Prov.  xi. 
19.  Evil  or  blood  pursues  men,  when 
the  just  punishment  of  murder  and 
other  wickedness  is  hastened  upon 
them,  Prov.xiii.  21.  Ezek.  x:vxv.6. 
Psal.  cxI.  11. 

PURTENANCE,  what  belongs 
to  any  thing :  the  inwards,  heart, 
liver,  &c.  of  the  paschal  lamb  was 
its  purtenance,  which  was  to  be 
roasted  along  with  the  rest  of  it, 
Exod.  xii.  9. 

PUSH,  to  thrust  at  one  as  a  gor- 
ing ox  or  fighting  ram,  Exod.  xxi. 
29.  To  push  aiLKy  one's  feet,  is  to 
hritst  him  out  of  his  place  or  station. 
Job  XXX.  12.  To  push  nations,  is  to 
.make  war  upon  them  with  fury  and 
violence,  Dan.  viii.  4.  and  xi.  40. 

PUT.  God  puts  uuay  sin,  by  for- 
giving it,  2Sam.xii.  13.  Chxhiput 
aivay  sin,  by  satisfying  the  justice  of 
God  for  it,  Heb,  ix.  26,  Men  put 
aiuay  the  evil  of  their  doings,  when 
.they  reform  from  their  wicked  cour- 
ses, Isa.  i.  16.  They  put  far  awai/ the 
n-il  day,  and  causn  the  seat  of  violence 


to  come  nigh,  when,  in  hopes  thai  af- 
fliction will  be  long  or  forever  de- 
layed, they  give  up  themselves  to 
oppression,  perverting  of  judgment, 
murder,  and  the  like,  Amos  vi.  S. 
They  put  aiimy  their  xvives,  when  they 
divorce,  and  expel  them  from  their 
families,  Mai.  ii.  16.  To p)ut  onihe 
Lord  Jesus,  is  by  faith  to  receive 
him  as  our  righteousness  and  sancti- 
fication,  Rom.  xiii.  14.  He  is  put 
on,  as  to  a  solemn  profession  hereof, 
in  baptism.  Gal.  iii.  27.  To  ptit  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  is  to  be  in 
constant  readiness  to  improve  it,  and 
defend  one's  self  therewith,  against 
sin,  Satan,  and  the  world,  Eph.  vi. 
II.  To  put  off  the  old  man,  ox  body 
of  sin,  and  put  on  the  nexi;,  or  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  is  to  have  our  state  and 
nature  changed  by  the  word.  Spirit, 
and  blood,  of  Christ,  and  to  repent 
of  and  turn  from  sin,  and  be  con- 
formed to  God  in  knowledge,  righte- 
ousness, holiness,  meekness,  and  love. 
Col.  ii.  M.  and  iii.  9.  Eph.  iv.  24. 
Col.  iii.  10—14. 

PUTEOLI,  stinking  little  wells,  a 
city  in  Campania  in  Italy,  so  called 
from  the  stink  of  its  hot  waters,  or 
the  multitude  of  its  wells.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  from  Naples,  and 
100  south  of  Rome.  From  hence  a 
considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  and  here 
Paul  halted  seven  days  as  he  went 
prisoner  to  Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
We  find  several  of  its  bishops  in  the 
primitive  councils  of  the  Christian 
church. 

PUTREFYING,  rottjng. 

PYGARG,  or  white  &uxtocks, 
is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
eagle  with  a  white  tail;  but  with 
Moses  it  signifies  a  four-footed  beast 
t  Its  Hebrew  name,  Dishon,  hints  it 
to  be  ash-coloured  ;  and  so  it  is  like 
to  be  the  tragelaphus  or  goat-deer^ 
whose  back  and  sides  are  partly  ash- 
coloured.  It  was  a  clean  beast;  but 
whether  the  same  with  the  pygarg 
of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Elian,  we 
cannot  say,  Deut.  xiv,  5. 
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QUAILS,  a  kind  of  birds  of  a 
middle  size,  between  sparrows 
and  pigeons.  They  are  extremely 
numerous  in  warm  countries.  An 
hundred  thousand  of  them  have  been 
caught  in  Italy,  within  the  space  of 
five  miles,  every  day  lor  a  whole 
month.  When  they  have  been  out- 
wearied  in  their  flight  over  the  sea, 
vast  multitudes  of  them  have  alight- 
ed on  a  ship.  They  hatch  four  times 
3  year,  15  or  20  at  a  time  ;  and  their 
ftesh  is  very  delicious  and  agreeable. 
Eut  whether  these  be  the  same  kind 
with  those  wherewith  God,  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  and  at  Kibroth-hatta- 
avah,  feasted  the  wandering  He- 
brews, (a  wind  bringing  such  multi- 
tudes of  them  that  they  were  heaped 
above  a  \'ard  high,  for  a  days  jour- 
ney, all  around  their  camp,)  Exod. 
xvi.  13.  and  IN'unib.  xi.  32.  is  by 
some  doubted.  The  great  Ludol- 
phus,  in  his  history  of  Eliiiopia,  con- 
tends that  the  Hebrew  word  Shelav, 
means  locusts,  not  quails.  To  con- 
firm this,  he  observes,  that  an  army 
in  Africa  was  preserved  Irom  starv- 
ing by  a  cloud  of  locusts  falling  a- 
mong  them  ;  that  locusts  often  fiy 
in  such  multitudes  as  to  darken  the 
sky,  and  have  driven  nations  from 
their  dwellings ;  that  they  abound 
in  Arabia,  and  are  often  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  declared 
clean  food  by  the  Mosaic  law;  that 
clouds  of  them  are  easily  carried  be- 
fore the  wind  ;  that  they  are  more 
fit  to  be  heaped  around  the  camp, 
and  measured  by  omers,  than  quails ; 
and  that  quail-flesh,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  quickly  breeds  worms. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  all 
the  ancient  versions  and  commenta- 
tors take  the  Shelav  for  quails,  and 
the  scripture  calls,  them  feathered 
fowls,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  27.  the  bringing 
or  preserving  the  flesh  of  quails  and 
of  locusts,  is  equally  easy  to  Omni- 
potence ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  the  Hebrews  would  have 
eaten  to  excess  of  locustsj  or  that  the 


murmurers  would   have  been  con 
tented  w  ith  their  disagreeable  flesh. 

QUANTITY,  measure,  bigness, 
size,  Isa.  xxii.  24-. 

QUARREL,  strife,  an  occasion  io 
do  one  hurt,  2  Kings  v.  7.  The 
quarrel  of  God's  covenant,  is  the  vio* 
lalion  and  brCach  thereof  which  gave 
him  just  cause  to  punish  the  He- 
brews, Lev.  xxvi.  25. 

QUARRIIiS,  out  of  which  stones 
are  digged  :  but  some  render  Pesi- 
LiM,  graven  images,  which  perhaps 
were  set  up  near  Eglon's  camp, 
Judg.  iii.  19. 

QUARTER,  a  part  of  a  city  or 
country.  Gen.  xix.  4.  Josh,  xviii.  14. 

QUATERNION,  four  in  compa- 
ny. Acts  xii.  4. 

QUEEN,  a  woman  who  is  mar- 
ried to  a  king,  or  governs  a  king- 
dom, Neh.  ii.  6".  I  Kings  x.  1.  Acts 
viii.  27.  The  church  and  her  true 
members  are  called  queens;  they  are 
espoused  to  Jesus  the  King  of  kings, 
and  are  eminently  high,  happy,  and 
glorious,  in  their  new-covenant  sta- 
tion, Psal.  xlv.  9.  Song  vi.  S.  As 
the  Chaldeans  thought  their  empire- 
queeii  governess  of  all  others,  so  An- 
tichrisl  sits  a  queen.  In  their  pride 
and  security,  the  Papists  boast  of 
themselves  as  the  infallible  and  im- 
pregnable church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  Rev. 
xviii.  7.  The  queen,  or  frame  of 
heaven,  to  which  the  Jews  erected 
altars  in  the  tops  of  their  houses,  or 
near  their  doors,  and  the  corners  of 
their  streets,  or  in  groves,  and  to 
which  they  offered  incense,  cakes 
baked  with  oil  and  honey,  and  drink- 
ofierings  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
was  either  the  moon,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  system  of  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries, sun,  moon,  and  stars,  Jer. 
xliv.  17  to  25. 

QUENCH,  to  put  out  fire,  Psal. 
cxviii.  12.  in  allusion  to  which,  the 
allaying  of  thirst  by  a  satisfying 
draught  of  liquor  is  called  quench- 
ing, Psal.  civ.  11.  As  the  Spirit  of 
2U2 
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God,  and  his  wrath,  are  likened  fo 
fire,  they  are  said  to  be  quenched 
when  the  Spirit's  influence  is  check- 
ed by  the  prevalence  of  sinful  lu<;ts, 
1  Thess.  V.  19.  and  the  judgments 
of  God  are  stopped,  Ezek.  xx.  48. 
Children,  as  the  coal  of  comfort  to 
parents,  and  kings,  as  the  light  of 
kingdoms,  are  quenched  when  cut  off 
by  death,  2  Sam.  xiv.  7.  and  xxi.  17. 
Men  are  quenched  as  tow,  when  their 
glory  and  power  to  hurt  are  easily 
taken  from  them,  Isa.  xliii.  17.  The 
violence  of  fire  was  quMtched,  when 
it  could  not  hurt  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  Heb.  xi.  34.  Christ 
will  not  quench  desires  after  himself, 
though  weak  as  fire  in  smoking  flax  ; 
will  not  destroy,  but  tenderly  encou- 
rage and  strengthen  them,  Isa.  xlii.  3. 

QUESTION,  (1.)  A  demand  to 
which  an  answer  is  at  least  seeming- 
ly required.  Matt.  xxii.  35.  (2.) 
Contentions,  disputes,  2  Tim.  ii.  23. 
Questions  are  either  religious,  Deut. 
vi.  20.  or  blasphemous,  John  viii. 
48.  curious,  Luke  xiii.  23.  foolish  and 
unlearned  about  trifles.  Tit.  iii.  9. 
hard  or  uneasy  to  be  answered,  1 
Kings  X.  1,"  captious,  tending  to  en- 
snare the  answerer,  Mark  xii.  14. 
hypocritical.  Matt.  ii.  7.  accusing, 
!Neh.  ii.  19.  reproving,  1  Sam.  i.  14. 
denying  and  affirming,  Mumb.  xii.  2 
proud  and  vain,  Matt,  xviii.  To 
question or\e,  is  the  same  as  examine. 

QUirK,  (1.)  Living,  Acts  x.  42. 
(2.)  Very  sensible.  Lev.  xiii.  10. 
(3.)  Very  ready,  and  ^o  quickly,  is, 
with  all  possible  haste,  John  xi.  29. 
The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  poiver- 
ful:  Christ,  the  personal  Word  of 
God,  is  the  living  God,  and  Author 
of  all  created  life ;  and  \s  infinitely 
able  to  save  men,  and  to  convince 
and  turn  their  hearts  as  he  pleaseth  : 
the  revealed  word  of  God  powerfully 
awakens,  convinces,  and  converts 
fiien  to  him,  Heb.  iv.  12.  To  quick- 


en, is,  (1.)  To  give  natural  life  to 
the  dead,  Rom.  iv.  17.  (2.)  To  give 
spiritual  life  to  them  who  are  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  removing  their 
guilt,  instating  them  in  favour  with 
God,  and  producing  in  them  a  living 
principle  of  grace,  Eph.  ii.  1,  5. 
(3.)  To  restore,  re-invigorate,  and 
cheer  up,  such  saints  as  are  under  spi- 
ritual languor  and  weakness,  by  giv- 
ing them  new  supplies  of  grace  and 
comfort,  Psal.  cxix.  Jesus,  the  last 
Adam,  is  a  quickening  Spirit;  as  the 
second  public  head  of  men  in  the 
new  covenant,  he,  being  possessed  of 
a  divine  nature,  and  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  spiritual  and  eternal,  to  all  those 
who  believe  in  and  obey  him,  1  Cor. 
XV.  45. 

QUICK-SANDS,  or  Syrtes,  two 
sands  on  the  north  of  Africa,  almost 
over  against  Sicily,  which,  either  by 
the  slime,  or  the  attractive  quality  of 
the  sand,  draw  ships  to  them,  or  hold 
them  fast,  Acts  xxvii.  17. 

QUIET.     See  Rest. 

QUIT,  free.  To  quit,  to  be- 
have,  1  Sam.  iv.  9.   1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 

QUITE,  wholly,  Hab.  iii.  9. 

QUIVER,  a  case  for  holding  ar- 
rows. Wheii  children  are  likened  to 
arroios,  the  house  is  the  quiver,  Psal. 
cxxvii.  5.  When  God's  judgments 
are  likened  to  urrotus,  his  purpose 
and  providence  are  the  quiver,  Lam. 
iii.  13.  When  Christ,  or  Isaiah,  is 
likened  to  an  arroiu,  God's  protec- 
tion, wherein  they  are  hid  and  pre- 
served, is  the  quiver,  Isa.  xlix,  2. 
Sometimes  quiver  is  put  ibr  arrows 
in  it :  Thus  the  quiver,  i.  e.  the  ar- 
rows from  it,  rattle  against  the  horse 
in  battle.  Job  xxxix.  23.  and  the 
quiver  of  the  Chaldeans  was  an  open 
sepulchre;  their  arrows  killed  muIti-> 
tudes,  Jer.  v.  16. 

To  QUIVER,  is  to  pant  for  breath, 
and  tremble  for  fear^  Hab.  iii.  16. 
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RAAMAH,  thunder,  or  bruising, 
the  fourth  son  of  Cush,  who 
peopled  a  country  in  Arabia  the 
Happy,  I  suppose,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  gulph.  The  posterity  of 
Eaaniah  carried  on  trade  with  the 
Tyrians,  in  spices,  precious  stones, 
and  gold,  G^n.  x.  7.  Ezek.  xxvii,  '^2. 
KABBAH,  or  Rabbath,  7nucfi, 
great,  the  capital  city  of  the  Am- 
monites, stood  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Arnon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  considerable  city  in  the  time  of 
Moses;  and  to  it  the  iron  bedstead 
of  Og  was  transported,  Deut.  iii.  1 1. 
After  Joab  had  besieged  it  a  long 
time,  and  Uriah  had  beea  slain  be- 
fore it,  David  went  thither  with  a 
reinforcement,  and  quickly  after  took 
it,  and  u>;ed  the  principal  inhabitants, 
if  not  others,  in  a  terrible  manner. 
Some  time  after,  Shobi,  the  conquer- 
ed king's  brother,  and  David's  de- 
puty in  it,  brought  him  beds  for  his 
soldiers  at  Mahanaim,  2  Sam.  xi.  and 
xii.  and  xvii.  The  city  was,  long 
after,  pillaged  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans,  Amos  i.  14.  Jer.  xlix. 
2,  .S.  Ezek  xxi.  20.  and  xxv.  5. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  Greek 
monarch  of  Egypt,  repaired  it,  and 
called  it  Philudelplda;  and  not  long 
after,  Antiochus  the  great  of  Syria 
seized  it.  In  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity,  there  was  a  church  of 
some  note  here:  at  present  the 
place  is  of  very  small  consequence. 
Rabbath-moab  is  the  same  as  Ar. 

RABBI,  RAB,  RABBAN,  RABBON, 

a  title  signifying  master.  It  seems 
to  have  come  originally  from  Assy- 
ria. In  Sennacherib's  army,  we  find 
Rab-shakeh,  the  master  of  the  drink' 
ing  or  butler,  and  Rab-saris,  i'^tmas' 
ier  of  the  eunuchs.  In  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's, we  find  also  Rab-7nag,  the 
chief  of  the  magi;  and  Nebuzaradan 
is  called  Rab-tehachim,  the  master  of 
the  butchers,  cooks,  or  guards.  We 
iind  also  at  Babylon,  Rab-saganim,  the 
master  of  the  governors,  and  Rab- 
f hartumim,  the  master  of  the  inter? 


preters  of  dreams,  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  2 
Kings  xxv.  8.  Dan.  i.  3.  and  ii.  48. 
and  V.  II.     To  keep  order,  Ahasu. 
erus  set  a  rab  or  governor  at  every 
table  of  his  splendid  feast,  Estii.  i.  6. 
Rub  is  now  witti  the  Jews  reckoned. 
a  more  dignified  title  than  rubbi,  and 
rabbin  orrabbim  greater  than  either; 
and  to  become  such,  one  mu^t  ascend 
by  several  degrees.     The  rector  of 
their  school  is  called  rab-chacham, 
the  wise  master.     He  that  attends  it 
in  order  to  obtain  a  doctorship,  is 
called  backur  the  candidate.     After 
that,  he  is   called  ckabar-lerab,  the 
master's  companion.    At  his  next  de- 
gree, he  is  called  rab,  rabbi,   and 
morenu,  our  teacher.     The  rab-cha- 
cham  decides  in  religious,  and  fre- 
quently in  civil,  affairs.     He  cele- 
brates marriages,  and  declares  di- 
vorcements.    He  is  head  of  the  col- 
legians, and  preaches  if  he  has  a  ta- 
lent for  it.    He  reproves  the  unruly, 
and  ejicommunicates  offenders.  Both 
in  the  school  and  synagogue  he  sits 
in  the  chief  seat,  and  in  the  school 
his  scholars  sit  at  his  feet.     Where 
the  synagogue  is  small,  he  is  both 
preacher  and  judge;  but  where  the 
Jews  are  numerous,  they  have  ordi- 
narily a  council  for  their  civil  mat- 
ters; but  if  the  rabbin  be  called  to  it, 
he  usually  takes  the  chief  seat.    Our 
Saviour  inveighs  against  the  rabbins, 
whether  Scribes  or  Pharisees,  of  his 
time,  as  extremely  proud,  ambitious 
of  honorary  titles  and  honorary  seats, 
and  as  given  to  impose  on  others  a 
vast  number  of  traditions  not  war- 
ranted in  the  word  of  God,  Matt. 
XV.  and  xxiii.    Since  that  time,  God 
has  given  up  the  Jewish  rabbins  to 
the  most  astonishing  folly  and  tri- 
fling ;  they  chiefly  deal  in  idle  and 
stupid  traditions,  and  whimsical  de- 
cisions on  points  gf  no  consequence, 
except  to  render  the  observers  ridi- 
culous.    In  geography  and  historr 
they  make  wretched  work.     Incon- 
sistencies of  timing  things,  absurdi- 
ties, and  dry  rehearsals,  crowd  their 
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page.  In  their  commentaries  on  the 
scripture,  they  are  ordinarily  blind 
to  what  an  ordinary  reader  might 
perceive,  and  retail  multitudes  of 
silly  fancies  fit  only  to  move  our  pity 
or  contempt.  The  judicious  Onkelos, 
the  laborious  Nathan-mordecai,  the 
famed  Maimonides,  the  two  Kim- 
chis,  Aben-ezra,  Solomon  Jarchi,  Ja- 
ehiades,  Sephorno,  Ben-melech,  and 
some  others,  however,  deserve  a 
much  better  character.  See  Tra- 
dition. 

RABSHAKEH.  See  Senna- 
cherib. 

RACE.     See  Run. 

RACA.  Lightfoot  says,  that  in 
the  books  of  the  Jevjs,  the  word  Ra- 
ca  is  a  term  of  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  is  used  to  be  pronounced  with 
certain  gestures  of  indignation,  or 
spitting,  turning  away  the  head,  &c. 
The  Pharisees  in  their  lectures  u})on 
this  law.  Thou  shall  not  kill,  extended 
it  no  further  than  that  a  man  should 
not  without  a  warrant  actually  take 
away  the  life  of  another.  But  our 
Saviour  gave  them  another  sense  of 
this  law,  namely,  that  if  a  man  doth 
but  in  his  heart  nourish  wrath  and 
anger  against  another,  and  lets  it 
grow  up  into  malice,  and  thoughts 
and  desires  of  revenge,  though  he  be 
not  by  it  obnoxious  to  courts  of  jus- 
tice, yet  he  is  accoiuitable  to  God, 
and  liable  to  his  judgment;  but  if 
men  suffer  thejr  passions  to  break  out 
into  reviling  and  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, such  as  J?aca,  or  thou  fool, 
they  are  not  only  liable  to  the  eternal 
vengeance  of  God,  but  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the 
pivil  magistrate;  these  scornful,  dis- 
dai-nful,  and  villifying  speeches,  be- 
ing tlie  beginnings  of  murder,  provo- 
cations to  it,  and  indications  of  a 
piurderous  heart.  Matt.  v.  '22. 

RACHEL,  a  sheep.  An  account  of 
Jier  beauty  ;  of  Jacob's  great  love  to, 
pnd  marriage  of  her;  her  barrenness 
ifbr  a  time,  and  fretiulness  under  it; 
her  putting  her 'maid  to  her  hus- 
band's bed  for  the  sake  of  children, 
pnd  the  angry  names  she  gave  them ; 
Jier  stealing  •  her  f alher'g  idols,  .and 


crafty  concealment  of  them  when  he 
searched  her  tent,  and  her  after-de- 
livery of  them  to  Jacob;  his  peculiar 
care  to  secure  her  and  her  child  from 
the  fury  of  Esau  ;  her  having  Joseph 
for  her  first-born  son ;  her  purchase  of 
Reuben's  mandrakes;  and  at  last  her 
dying  in  child-birth  of  Benjamin, 
and  being  buriea  at  Zelzah,  a  little 
north  of  Bethlehem  ;  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  article  Jacob.  The 
voice  heard  in  Ramah,  Rachel  iveep^ 
ing  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted  because  they  were  not 
to  be  found  in  life,  signifies,  that  at 
the  Chaldean  captivity,  and  when 
the  babes  of  Bethlehem  were  mur- 
dered by  Herod,  her  daughters  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  their  sisters  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  bitterly  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  their  children,  that 
their  v,/eeping  was  heard  unto  Ra- 
mah ;  and  that  if  Bachel,  who  lay 
buried  near  by,  could  have  risen 
from  her  grave,  she,  who  was  so  fond 
of  children,  would  have  joined  them, 
in  their  lamentations,  Jer.  xxxi.  15, 
Malt.  ii.  18. 

RAFTER,  the  secondary  timbers 
of  the  house;  the  timbers  which..are 
let  into  the  great  beam  that  bears  up 
the  galleries,  or  flat  roofs  of  houses, 
Cant.  i.  17. 

RAGE,  violent  anger  whereby  ona 
is  put  into  a  tumult  uf  passion,  as  thti 
sea  in  a  storm,  and  is  ready  to  de- 
stroy what  gives  the  offence,  2  Kings 
V.  12.  A  man's  jealousy  ishisrw^e; 
the  detection  of  his  wife's  whoredom 
with  another  readily  puts  him  into 
such  a  rage,  as  he  is  ready  to  cut  off' 
both  her  and  her  paramour  without 
the  least  mercy,  Prov  vi,  S*.  Men 
raj^e,  when  they  bestir  themselves  as 
if  mad  and  furious,  and  assemble  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  Psal.  ii.  1, 
Chariots  rage,  when,  being  fiiriou'Jy 
driven,  they  justle  one  against  ano- 
ther, as  tlie  swelling  waves  of  the? 
sea  in  a  storm,  Isa.  xlvi.  9. 

RAGS:  to  be  clothed  with  thcra 
denotes  deep  poverty,  Prov.  xxiii.  21. 
Our  self-righteousness  is  likened  to 
fillhy  rugs,  or  a.  vtenstriious  cloth;   ijL 

caii  no  moiQ  adorn  our  soyl,  or  reii' 
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der  It  accepted  before  God  as  our 
Jurlge,  than  filthy  rags;  but  with  its 
vileness  provokes  his  detestation, 
Isa.  Ixiv.  (>. 

RAHAB,  proud,  strong,  quarrel- 
some, (1.)  A  name  given  to  Egypt, 
to  denote  the  pride  and  strength  of 
that  kingdom,  Psal.  Ixxxvii.  3.  and 
Jxxxix.  10.  Jsa,  li.  9.  (2.)  A  Ca- 
naanitish  harlot,  or  in-keeper  of  Je- 
richo. Some  fancy  she  Avas  only 
an  inn-keeper;  and  that  if  she  had 
been  an  harlot,  the  spies  would  not 
have  lodged  with  her,  nor  Salmon 
have  married  her;  but  this  reasoning 
is  inconclusive:  the  spies  might  not 
know  her  character  when  they  took 
up  their  lodging,  and  she  was  migh- 
tily reformed  before  Salmon  married 
her.  It  is  certain  the  Mord  zonah 
signifies  an  harlot,  and  the  name 
PoRNE,  ascribed  to  her  by  James, 
chap.  ii.  25.  and  Paul,  Heb.  xi.  31. 
signifies  nothing  else.  Inwardly 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  she 
kindly  lodged  the  messengers  whom 
Joshua,  sent  to  spy  the  place.  The 
king  hearing  of  them,  sent  to  appre- 
hend them;  but  she  hid  them  on  the 
top  of  her  house,  and  told  the  king's 
messengers  that  they  were  gone, 
and  might  be  overtaken  if  they  were 
quickly  pursued.  She  then  went  up 
to  the  Hebrew  spies,  and  told  them 
that  she  believed  the  Lord  would 
deliver  the  country  into  their  hand, 
and  knew  that  the  inhabitants  were 
already  in  a  panic  of  terror.  She  re- 
quested their  oath,  that  herself  and 
her  family  should  be  spared  when  Je- 
richo should  be  taken.  They  solemn- 
ly engaged,  that  every  body  found  in 
her  liouse  should  be  unhurt,  provided 
her  window  should  be  marked  with 
a  scarlet  string.  Her  house  being  on 
the  wall,  she  let  them  down  from 
her  window  by  a  rope,  and  directed 
liiem  to  hide  themselves  three  days 
in  the  adjacent  mountains  till  the 
searchers  for  them  should  be  return- 
ed They  followed  her  direction, 
and  got  safe  to  their  camp.  When, 
a  ^Q\v  weeks  after,  Jericho  was  ta- 
ken, having  marked  her  house  ac- 
cording to  ■agreen\cnt,    siio  and  al! 


her  friends,  by  Joshua's  order  and  the 
care  of  the  spies,  were  preserved 
therein.  She  joined  herself  to  the 
Jewish  religion;  and  behaved  in  a 
manner  so  prudent  and  pious,  that 
Salmon,  or  Salma,  son  of  Na3hon,and 
prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  es- 
poused her,  and  had  by  her  the  famed 
Boaz.  The  Sj)irit  of  God  highly 
commends  her  faith  and  good  works,, 
but  never  the  lie  which  she  told  to 
conceal  the  spies,  Heb.  xi.  .'il. 
James  ii.  25. 

RAIL.     See  Revile. 

RAIN,  is  the  moist  vapours  ex- 
haled by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which, 
being  collected  into  clouds,  fall  up- 
on the  earth  in  drops ;  and  when  it 
freezes  in  or  before  its  fail,  it  is  call- 
ed hail  or  snoiv.  When  it  falls  down 
as  in  water-spouts,  the  windows,  or 
flood-gales,  of  heaven,  are  said  to  be 
opened.  In  the  time  of  drought,  the 
earth  is  represented  as  crying  to  the 
heavens,  and  the  heavens  or  clouds 
crying  to  God  for  his  permission  to 
pour  their  moist  treasures  in  rain 
and  dew  upon  the  earth,  Hos.  ii.  2\. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  it  seldom  rains  any 
at  all.  In  some  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  rains  little  for  eight  months 
together.  In  Syria  and  Barbary, 
there  is  scarcely  any  rain  during  the 
summer.  In  Canaan,  they  ordinarily 
had  a  plentiful  rain  twice  a  ^ear: 
The  former  rain  happened  about 
September,  and  the  latter  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  just  before  their 
harvest,  Joel  ii.  2.3.  Zech.  x.  I. 
Rain,  when  seasonable,  is  showers  of 
blcsiing,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  26.  The  loos- 
ing of  the  earth  in  the  spring,  pro- 
duces a  multitude  of  moist  vapours; 
and  in  September,  the  vvithdraw- 
msnt  of  the  sun,  occasioning  the  fall 
of  the  higher  vapours  on  the  lower, 
produces  rain.  In  some  places  near 
seas,  lakes,  and  great  rivers,  the 
quantity  of  rain  is  very  considerable. 
In  Lancashire,  the  yearly  depth  of 
it,  taken  altogether,  is-  about  42 
inches ;  at  Pisa  in*  Ital^^,  about  43. 
Near  the  equator,  the  rains  are  often 
excessive  during  the  summer;  ar.d 
were  it  not  so,  Itie  inhabitants  would 
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be  scorched  with  the  heat.  Thunder 
and  lightning  dissolve  the  cloud"?, 
and  so  rain  ordinarily  follows,  Psal. 
cxxxv.  7.  Whatever  i<!  very  refresh- 
ing, nourishing,  delightful,  and  tend- 
ing to  make  persons  useful  in  good 
works ;  as  important  instructions,  out- 
ward blessings,  and  the  word,  ordi- 
nances, and  influences,  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Spirit;  are  likened  to rrt?« and 
blessed  showers,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  Job 
xxiv.  22, 23.  Isa.  v.  6.  Psal.  Ixviii.  9. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  26.  Thus,  rain  corn- 
ins;  on  mown  Harass,  and  on  the  earth, 
denotes  the  Messiah's  coming  in  the 
doctrines  of  his  gospel,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  his  Spirit,  Psal.  Ixxii.  6. 
The  remnant  of  Jacob  are  likened  to 
ikozvers;  the  Jewish  apostles  and 
believers,  and  saints  and  ministers  of 
every  nation,  are  useful  to  promote 
the  spiritual  growth  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  places  they  live  in,  Mic.  v.  7. 
Destructive  judgments  are  likened 
to  an  overflowing  shower,  to  mark 
how  sudden,  wasting,  and  ruinous, 
they  are  to  a  country,  Ezek.  xiii.  1 ) . 
Wiiatever  falls  plentifully  out  of  the 
air,  as  fire  and  brimstone,  or  manna, 
is  said  to  be  rained  from  it.  Gen.  xix. 
'24:  Psal.  Ixxviii.  24-,  27. 

PiAlN-BOW,  one  of  the  gaudiest 
and  most  beautiful  pha;nomena  in  na- 
ture, and  yet  nothing  is  more  requi- 
site for  its  production  than  drops  of 
rain  and  sun-shine :  we  never  ob- 
serve a  rain-bow  but  when  the  rain 
falls  before  us,  and  the  sun  is  at  our 
backs;  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
refracted  in  the  drops  of  rain,  by 
which  refraction  the  diflerentcolours 
of  the  bow  are  produced,  the  very 
same  with  those  of  the  prism.  In 
our  climate,  in  which  we  are  never 
placed  between  the  sun  and  the 
south,  we  never  observe  a  rain-bow 
towards  that  quarter.  Though  the 
bow  is  formed  in  the  falling  drops  of 
rain,  yet  it  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the 
cloud,  if  there  be  no  rising  ground 
behind  it:  and  as  it  is  formed  in 
the  successive  falling  drops,  we  see 
a  different  bow  every  moment. — 
There  isa  two-fold  bow,  di.stinguish- 
ed  by  the  order  in  which  the  colours 


stand  ;  the  on6,  the  ordinary  or  prf- 
mary  bow ;  th^  other,  the  extraordi- 
nary, or  secondary,  inclosing  the 
primary.  In  the  ordinary  bow  the 
red  colour  stands  uppermost,  and  the 
violet  undermost :  in  the  extraordr- 
nary  this  order  is  inverted.  The  or- 
dinary bow  is  formed  by  two  refrac- 
tions, the  one  when  the  ray  enters 
the  drop,  the  other  at  coming  out, 
with  one  intermediate  reflection.  If 
the  angle  at  the  eve,  formed  by  the 
issuing  ray  and  a  line  parallel  to  the 
incident  ray,  contains  42deg.  2  min. 
the  red  colour  appears ;  but  if  only 
40  deg.  17  min.  the  violet;  and  be- 
tween these  two  angles,  the  other 
colours  in  their  successive  order.  In 
the  extraordinary  bow  there  are  two 
refractions  and  two  intermediate  re- 
flections. If  the  angle  formed  as 
before,  be  54-  deg.  7  min.  the  violet 
appears;  but  if  50  deg.  57  min.  the 
red;  and  under  the  intermediate 
angles  the  other  colours  in  inverted 
succession. 

One  may  form  a  kind  of  artificial 
rain-bow,  by  iaanging  a  black  cloth 
opposite  to  the  sun,  and,  turning  his 
back  to  the  sun  and  face  to  the  cloth, 
cause  water  to  fall  like  a  shower  of 
rain  between  him  and  it ;  thus  a  rain- 
bow will  be  formed  in  these  drops. 
Whether  the  common  rain-bow,  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes,  appear- 
ed before  the  flood,  is  not  agreed. 
Perhaps  it  did  not ;  and  then  it  was 
a  more  striking  token,  and  more  ef- 
Kictual  to  conlirm  Noah's  faith  in  the 
divine  promise,  that  the  flood  should 
never  return  to  overflow  the  earth. 
It  is  certain,  every  disposition  of  a 
rainy  cloud  is  not  proper  to  produce 
a  rainbow  ;  and  who  knows  but  be- 
fore the  flood  the  clouds  might  be  al- 
ways so  disposed  as  not  to  form  any }' 
Its  appearance,  tho'  now  ordinary, 
continues  still  a  divine  token,  that 
the  earth  shall  no  more  be  drowned 
with  an  universal  flood.  Gen.  ix.  8 
to  17.  The  covenant  of  grace  is 
likened  to  a  rainbow  round  about 
God's  throne,  and  about  Christ's  head; 
this  glorious  display  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  the   Suji    of  righteousness^ 


whereby  all  our  clouds  of  trouble  nnd 
wretchedness  are  illuminated,  is  our 
undoubted  security  affkinst  the  over- 
flowing vengeance  of  God,  w  ho  ever 
deliglits  in  and  attends  to  it,  in  all 
his  dispensationsof  providence.  Rev, 
iv.  3.  and  \.  1. 

RAISE,  (1.)  To  lift  up,  I  Sam.  ii. 
8.  (2.)  To  invent,  or  relate,  Exod. 
xxiii.  t.  {'i.)  To  beget,  Gcn.xxxviii. 
S.  (4.)  To  keep  in  remembrance, 
Ruth  iv.  5.  (5.)  To  call  and  (it  per- 
sons to  perform  a  piece  of  work, 
Jucig.  ii.  16.  (6.)  To  build,  repair, 
Isa.  xxiij.  \3.  (7.)  To  rouse,  stir  i 
up,  Psal.  cvii.  25.  Acts  xxiv.  12.- 
<jod  raised  up  Pharaoh  to  his  digni- 1 
ty,  or  Tilh'eir,  7uade  him  to  stand,  with 
a  view  to  display  his  power  in  bring- 
ing him  low ;  he  permitted  him  to 
stand  obstinate ;  he  suffered  hirii  to 
continue  in  life  v^'hile  many  were  cut 
off,  to  display  his  power  in  ruining 
him  at  the  Red  sea,  Rom.  ix.  18. 
Exod.  ix.  18. 

■  RAISINS,  a  Well-known  kind  of 
dried  grapes.  Tlie  largest  are  those 
of  Damascus,  a  bunch  of  which  will 
sometimes  weigh  2.^  pounds ;  but 
their  taste  is  faintish,  and  not  very 
agreeable.  The  Spanish  raisins  of 
the  sun  are  also  noted.  The  spirit 
of  raisins  is  very  useful  to  distillers, 
in  rectifying  their  liquors.  Raisins 
fermented  with  water,  produce  a 
kind  of  wine,  and  brandy  is  extract- 
ed from  them.  With  clusters  of  rai- 
sins Abigail  met  David,  I  Sam.  xxv. 
is.  With  bread,  water,  and  raisins, 
the  spirit  of  an  Egyptian  was  reviv- 
ed, 1  Sam.  XXX.  12.  Raisins  were 
also  sent  to  David  by  Mephibosheth, 
2  Sam.  xvi.  1 . 

RAM,  or  RATTERING-RAM,  an 
engine  of  war,  employed  by  the  an- 
cients in  beating  down  the  walls  of 
cities,  now  superseded  by  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  It  consisted  of 
large  heavy  beams,  armed  with  an 
iron  head,  which  being  slung  on  o- 
ther  stout  beams  that  stood  firm,  was 
violently  pushed  against  the  wall  to 
be  battered,  and  that  repeatedly. — 
Pliny  ascribes  its  invention  to  Epeus, 
at  the  Siege  of  Troyj  Vitruvius,  to 
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theCarthaginialiS.  Ezekiel  is  thought 
to  be  the  earliest  author  who  men- 
tions it,  Ezek.  iv.  ),  2.  (2.)  Ram, 
high,  casting  ati-ay,  son  of  Hezron, 
and  father  of  Aminadab,  of  the  'tribe 
of  Judah,  1  Chron.  ii.  9.  (3.)  Ram, 
Job  xxxii.  2.  is  suppos&d  to  be  pilt 
for  Aram,  or  Syria.  Tlie  Chaldee 
paraphrast  explains  it  of  the  faffiily 
of  Abraham,  as  if  Abrahaifi  and  Rafti 
were  the.  same  Ihilig. 

RAMAH,  or  RAltfiVTHArM,  high 
or  cast  away,  a  city  of  Bcnjamifi, 
about  six  miles  northward  from  Je- 
rusalem, Josh,  xviii.  25.  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Geba  and  Gibeah,  Isa.  :t. 
29,  Hos.  V.  8,  Kear  to  it  Deborah 
dwelt,  Judg.iv.  5.  Elkanah  and  Sa- 
muel resided  in  it,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19. 
vii.  17.  viii.  4.  xxv,  ].  and  at  Kai- 
oth,  or  the  meadows  of  Ramah,  was 
a  college  of  young  prophets,  1  Sam. 
xix.  As  it  stood  in  a  pass  between 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
"BAASHAjkingoflsrael, seized  it,  and 
began  to  fortify  it,  that  none  of  his 
subjects  might  pass  that  way  into 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  1  Kings  xv. 
17,21.  The  inhabitants  were  tet- 
ribly  affrighted  when  Sennacherib 
marched  this  way  against  Hezckiah> 
Hos.  v,  8.  Isa.  X.  29.  Here  Nebu- 
zaradan,  the  Chaldean  general,  dis- 
posed of  his  Jewish  prisoners  after 
their  capital  was  taken,  which  oo 
casioned  a  dreadful  mourning  to  the 
daughters  of  Raciiel,  Jer,  xl.  1,  2,  3. 
and  xxxi.  1.5.  Ramah  was' after- 
Vvards  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants  who 
returned  from  Babylon,  Neh.  vii.  30. 
and  xi.  33.  TTiere  was  another  Ra- 
mah on  the  west  border  of  Naphtali, 
Josh.  xix.  36.  and  a  Ramath,  or  Ra- 
moth,  which  we  suppose  the  same  as 
Raalath-beer,  in  the  lot  of  Simeon, 
Joshua  xix.  8.  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  See 
GiiEAD  ;  and  a  Ramoth,  Remeth, 
or  Jarmuth,  in  the  lot  of  Issachar, 
Josh.  xix.  21. 

RAMESES.     See  Pithom. 

RAMPART,  a  fence  to  a  city. 
TheMediterranean  sea,  or  rather  the 
river  Nile,  was  a  rampart  that  de-^^ 
fended  the  city  of  No,  Nah.  iii.  8. 

RANGE,  to  go  up  and  down  at 
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pleaRure,  Prov.  xxvilj.  1 1 .  Uange  of.  '■ 
the  mountuins,  is  an  extent  of"  barren 
ground,  suil'ed  to  the  uncontrouled 
disposition  of  the  wild  ass.  Job  39.8. 
Ranges,  ranks  of  men  wlio  Avere 
as  protecting  rails  about  the  king, 
2  King';  xi.  8, 

RANK,  ■(  I .)  Order,  station,  1  Chr. 
xii.  33.  (2.)  High-grown  and  fruit- 
fijl,  Gen.  xli.  5. 

RANSOM,  (1.)  The  price  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  a  slave  or  cap- 
tive, or  for  the  pardpri  of  "an  offence, 
Prov.  vi.  35.  Exbd.  xxi.  30,  (2.)  A 
bribe,  1  Sam.  j<ii.  f  3.  To  prevent 
the  plague,  and  make  ceremonial  ar 
tonementfoi"  their  souls,  every  male 
Hebrew,  c  bme  to  age,  paid  half  a  she- 
kel yearly  a  <  a  rah'^om,  Exod.  xxx. 
12.  The_  obedieiice"  and  death  of 
Christ,  are  the  only  proper  ransom 
and  price  of  our  deliverance  from 
sin  and  mi-^^ery.  Matt,  xx.  28.  Job 
XXX.  24-.  'Eg)pt  and  Seba  were  a 
ransuin  foi  the  Jewsj  (jod  recom- 
.pensed  Cyrus's  gracious  deliverance 
of  the  Jews,  by  giving  him  the  wealth 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Sabeans,  I-a. 
xliii.  3.  The  wicked  is  a  ransom  far 
the  righteous,  when  he  is  punished  in 
order  that  the  righteous  may  be  de- 
livered and  preserved,  Prov.  xxi.  IS. 
A  man's  riches  are  the  ransom  of  his 
life;  they  are  the  means  of  his  sup- 
port, and  which  he  would  give  to 
preserve  an  endangered  life;  and 
sometimes  they  are  the  occasion  of 
attempts  against  his  life,  Prov.  xiii. 
8.  To  runsovi,  is  to  deliver,  re 
j)EEM  from  bondage  and  misery  by 
price  or  pdwer^  Jer.  31.  Jl.  Hos. 
xiii.  14.  , 

RARE,  iiricommon,  very  difficult, 
Dan.  ii.  1 1. 

RASE,  to  demolish  completely, 
Psal.  \y!.f.      '  • 

RASOR.  Doeg's  tongue  was  like 
a  deceitful  rasor,  which,  instead  of 
cutting  the  hair  and  smoothing  the 
face,  cuts  the  throat:  he  pretended 
to  clear  himself  from  disjoy ally,  but 
really  intended  to  expose  the  priests, 
as  friends  of  David,  to  the  fury  of 
Saul,  Psalm  lii.  2.  The  Assyrians 
liind  Ch^ldeaps  were  God's  hired  ra- 


sors;  provideniially  hired  with  the 
spoils,  to  cut  off  multitudes  of  the 
Jews,  ha.,  vii.  20. 

RAVEN,  a  bird  of  prey,  ceremo- 
nially unclean.  Lev.  xi.  15.  It  is 
near  the  bignc;-;s  of  a  common  hen, 
and  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  bluish 
back.  Its  head  is  small,  depressed 
on  the  crown,  and  flattened  on  the 
sides.  Its  eyes  are  bright,  large,  and 
piercing,  and  can  see  far.  Its  beak 
is  pretty  long  and  thick,  somewhat 
ridged  on  the  back,  and  sharp  at  the 
point.  We  are  not  certain  if  old 
ravens  either  forsake  or  expel  their 
young  from  their  nest,  as  some  af- 
firrii.  The  raven  sent  forth  by  Noah 
to  try  if  the  waters  were  dried  up 
from  off  the  earth,  return^^  not  to 
him,  as  it  could  live  on  putrid  sub- 
■^tances, — a  true  emblem  of  wicked 
men,  who,  delighting  in  sensual  and 
sinful  pleasures,  refuse  to  come  to 
Jesus  and  his  new-covenant  state ! 
Gen.  viii.  6, 7.  Though  ready  to  de- 
vour every  thing  themselves,  ravens, 
directed  by  God,  nourished  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  at  Cherith  with  bread  and 
flesh  every  morning.  To  pretend 
with  sorpe  that  the  hhojiebim  were 
not  ravens,  but  Arabian  merchants, 
or  inhabitants  of  Oreb,  shews  only  a 
dispo-ition  to  rob  God  of  the  honour 
of  the  miracle.  And  we  may  add, 
why  did  not  these  pretended  feeders 
bring  him  water  a'ter  the  brook  was 
dried,  as  long  as  they  had  any  for 

themselves?    I  Kings  xvii.  4,  6. r 

To  raven;  to  search  for  prey;  to 
kill  and  tear  asunder,  as  ravens  do 
smaller  birds,  in  order  to  eat  them. 
Matt.  vii.  ]5.  Wicked  men  are  re- 
presented as  ravenous,  to  mark  their 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  murder, 
I*sa.  x:xii.  13.  Ezek.  xxii.  25, 27. — 
Ravin,  is  wealth  or  spoil  procured 
by  oppression  and  murder,  Nah.ii.l2. 
RAVISH,  to  take  and  use  by- 
force.  Lam.  y,  11.  One  is  ravished 
in  heart,  when  greatly  delighted, 
and  powerfully  coiistrained  to  love, 
Prov.  V."  19,  20." 

RA"VV,  not  fully  roasted,  Exod. 
xii.  9.  The  quick  raw  jlesh,  in  the 
leper's  sere,  was  a  mark  of  a  deep 
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and  malignant  leprosy,  that  had  eaten 
into  the  very  flesh.  Lev.  xiii.  10. 

REACH,  to  stretch  out,  extend, 
John  XX.  27.  Zech.  xiv.  5.  When 
things  are  very  high  or  great,  they 
are  said  to  reach  unto  heaven,  Dan. 
iv.  1 1.  Rev.  xviii.  5.  2  Chron.xxviii. 
9.  Psalm  xxxvi.  5.  Saints  reach  to 
the  things  before,  when  they  earnest- 
ly endeavour  to  grow  in  grace,  and 
tliink  of,  love,  desire,  and  seek  to 
enjoy,  things  eternal,  Phil.  iii.  13. 
The  sword  or  stroke  reacheih  to  the 
heart,  when  it  cuts  off  mens'  life, 
the  best  fortified  places,  and  the  best 
and  greatest  men  of  the  nation,  Jer. 
iv.  10,  18. 

READ.  There  is  a  twofold  read- 
ing o{  the  scriptures  required;  one 
private  and  daily  by  particular  per- 
sons, whether  princes  or  others,  Deut. 
■xvii.  19.  John  v.  S9.  another  public 
in  the  congregations  of  professed 
worshippers  of  God,  Neh.  viii.  3. 

READY,  (1  )  Strongly  inclined 
and  disf)osed,  Tit.  iii.  1.  (2.)  Near 
at  hand,  1  Pet.  iv.  5.  (3.)  Well 
prepared  and  furnished,  1  Pet. iii.  15. 
Those  re«(/^  to  perish,  are  such  as  are 
on  the  point  of  being  utterly  misera- 
ble. The  Jews  were  in  a  most  wretch- 
ed condition  before  Cyrus  gave  them 
their  liberty  to  return  to  Canaan. 
The  Gentiles  were  in  a  most  deplor- 
able condition  with  respect  to  divine 
things,  ju'^t  before  the  gospel  was 
preached  to  them,  Jsa.xxvii  13.  The 
good  things  of  a  church  are  ready  to 
die,  when  her  members  are  growing 
few,  their  graces  weak,  and  the  pu- 
rity and  power  of  gospel  truths  and 
ordinances  are  but  little  knovv^n.  Rev. 
iii.  2. 

REALM,  kingdom,  empire,  2 
Chron,  xx.  30.  Ezra  vii.  13. 
•  REAP,  (1 .)  To  cut  down  corn  in 
■HARVEST,  James  v.  4.  (2.)  To  re- 
ceive the  fruit  of  works,  whether 
good  or  bad ;  so  such  as  sow  in  righ- 
teousness reap  in  mercy,  reap  everlast- 
ing life,  i.  e.  receive  it  as  their  gra- 
cious reward,  Hos.  X.  12.  Such  as 
sow  iniquity  or  corruption,  reap  wick- 
edness, vanity,  thorns,  whirlwind, 
&c.  i,  e.  they  are  punished  with  de- 


struction and  misery  as  their  deeds' 
require.  Job  iv.  8.  Prov.  xxii.  8. 
Jer.  xii.  13.  Hn^.  viii.  7.  ^o  reap 
ivhere  one  soived  not,  zndgather  ivhere 
one'  straurdTioi,  and  takevpivhat  one 
laid  not  doivn,  is  to  expect  and  de- 
mand good  work'^  where  no  gifts  or 
opportunilies  wei^e  given.  Matt.  xxv. 
26.  Luke  xix.  21.'  The  earth  will 
be  reaped  by  the  angel's  sharp  sickle, 
when,  by  the  just  vengeance  of  God 
our  Saviour,  Antichrist  and  his  sup- 
porters shall  be  utterly  and  fearfully 
destroyed.  Rev.  xiv.  1 5.  Angefsi 
are  caWed  reapers ;  God  employs 
them  to  overturn  and  cut  off  nations, 
and  by  them  he  will  gather  his 
people  to  him  at  the  last  day.  Matt, 
xiii.  30,  39.  Ministers  are  reapers; 
they  not  only  sow  the  seed  of  divine 
truth  among  men,  but  are  the  blessed 
means  of  cutting  them  off  from  their 
natural  root,  and  bringing  them  to 
Christ,  Jbhn  iv.  36,  37. 

REASON,  (1.)  That  power  of 
the  human  soul  whereby  we  conceive 
and  judge  of  things,  Dan.  iv.  36. 
(2.)  Ground,  argument,  proof,  1  Pet. 
iii.  15.  " 

To  REASON,  is  to  talk  together, 
dispute,  argue.  Matt.  xvi.  8.  Mark 
viii.  16.  The  saints  offering  of  them- 
selves soul 'and  body,  and  their  holy 
conversation,  to  promote  the  lionour 
of  God,  is  a  reasonable',  not  brutal,  sa- 
crifice, and  corresponds  with  the 
wise  injunctions-arid  grounds  assign- 
ed by  both  ireason '  and  revelation, 
Rom.  xii.  1 .   ■ 

REBEKAH,  REBEdcA,  fattened, 
pacified,  daughter  of  Bethuel,  sister 
of  Laban,  and  wife  of  Isaac.  Her 
being  providentially  marked  oat  for 
Isaac,  by  her  offer  to  draw  water  for 
Eliezer's  camels  as  well  as  himself; 
her  readiness  to  leave  her  country, 
and  to  be  Isaac's  wife;  her  modest 
vailing  of  herself  when  .she  came 
near  Isaac;  her  long  barrenness,  and, 
after  20  years,  conceiving  in  answer 
to  her  husband's  prayers;  her  con- 
sulting .  of  and  receiving  answer 
from  God,  concerning  the  struggling 
of  the  twins  in  her  womb;  her  deli- 
very of  Esau  and  Jacob,  ajid  her  pe» 
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culiaf  love  to  the  laH^;  tier  joining 
wilh  I?aac  in  the  pretence  that  she 
yf^as  his  sister,  that  the  Philistines  of 
Crerar  might  not  slaj;  her  hysbaJid  for 
the  sake  of  her  ejitreme  beauty ;  her 
grief  at  Esaw's,  ip^rriage  with  two 
Canaanitish  women ;  her  sinful  di- 
recting and  assisting  of  Jacob  to  iiji^ 
pose  on  Isaac,  in  ord-er  to  obtain  his 
principal  blessing  ;  her  advising  him 
tja  flee  to  Padan-arara,  and  stay  there 
in  her  brother's  faniily  till  Esau's 
fury  should,  be.  cooled  ;  her  care  to 
prevent  his  marrying  a  Canaajiitess; 
^d,  in  fine,  her  death,  and  burial  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah ;  have  been 
already  related  in  Eliezek,  Isaac, 
aiwi  jACog^  Qen.  xxiiv, — xxviii.  and 
xlix.  31. 

REBEL,  to  cast  off  the  authority 
of,  or  Bnakewar  against,  a,  superior. 
Numb.  xvi.  l,  2.  2  Sara.  xv.  20. 
IMen  rebel  against  God,  when  they 
contemn  his  autljority  and  do  what 
1)Q  forbids,  Kumb.  xiv.  l*.  They  re- 
bel against  his  Spirit,  when  they  re- 
sist his  motions  and  slight  his  re- 
proofs, tsa,  Ixiii.  10.  Thuy  rebd  a- 
gainst  his  n-ord,  when  they  refuse  to 
believe  his  promises,  receive  his  of- 
fers, or  obey  his  laws,  Psal.  cvii.  1 1 , 
|sa.  i,  20. 

REBUKE,  REv-rvOY'E,  (i.)  To 
check  for  a  fault  privately  or  public- 
ly, either  by  words,  or  by  a  con- 
trary practice,  Eev-  xix.  17.  Eccl. 
vn.  5.  Prov.  xxvii.  5y.  I  Tim.  v.  20, 
(2.)  To  convince  of  a  fault,  make. 
it  manifest,  in  order  to  promote  re- 
pentancp^  John  x.vi.  S,  and  iii.  Jl. 
(3^.)  To  restrain,  cheek,  the  designs 
of,  overthrow,  and  rep.cler  incapable 
to  perform  their  purposes,  Zqch.  iii. 
2,  Isa.  xvii.  ]3-.  (k)  To  chasten 
or  punish  for  sin,  Psal.  vi.  J.  and 
xxxix.  11.  Hos.  v.  9.  Ezek.  v.  15^. 
(5.)  To  order  silence,  Lukexix.  39-. 
To  rebuke  a  disease,  is  to  cure  it  by  a 
word,  Luke  xi.  39.  To  ret^uke  the 
wind  and  sea,  is  to  calm  botli^  or  dry 
,ttp.  the  latter.  Matt.  viii.  26.  Isa,,  1.  2. 
J*sal.  civ.  7.  To  be  without  rebuke, 
is  to  live  blameless,  sober,  rigi^eous, 
.and  godly,  so  as  not  to  deserve  re- 
Jbuke,,  i^hiU  u.  1,5k    To  s^^ffir- rehake 


for  God's  sake.  Is  to  endure  the  re-. 
!  proach  and  persecution  of  men  ioif 
adhereuce  to  his,  way,  Jer.  xv.  15. 
A  vise  reprover,  is  one  thai  carefully 
observes  the  circujn.stances  of  thtj 
fault,  the  st?itvon  and  temper  of  the 
o^nder,  and  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  tenderingthe  reproof,  Prov. 
xxv.  1 2.  A  r,ebuker.  in  the  gate,  if 
one  who  reproves  sin  openly,  and 
with  plainness  and  authority,  Amos 
Vr.  10. 

REGAL,  to  call  back. 

RECEIVE,  (I.)  To  take  what  Is 
given,  ascribed  to,  paid,  or  put  int« 
our  hands,  2  Sami.  xviii.  12.  2  Kings 
v.  26.  Rev.  V.  2.  (2.)  To  be  endow- 
ed with,  to  enjoy,  possess.  Acts  i.  8. 
Heb.  X.  36.  (3.  )To  give  welcome  to, 
to  lodge,  entertain.  Acts  xxviii.  2, 7. , 
(4.)  To  admit  into  the  chu4;ch  or 
faniily  of  God,,  Rom.  xiv.  1,  S.  (5.) 
To  hold,  cowtain,  1  Kings  viii.  64, 
(6.)  To  accept  kindly,  and  bear  pa- 
tiently. Job  ii.  lOi  2  Cor.  xi.  10. 
— Christ  receives  power,  wisdom> 
strength,  honour-,  glory,:  and  bless- 
ing, when  they  are  heartily  ascribed 
to  him  in  his  peoples'  praise.  Rev. 
V.  11.  To  receive  Chris-t,  is  to^bcv 
lieve  the  promise  of  the  gospel, 
wherein  her  is  freely  oflered,  as  mad® 
W'  God  to  us,  wisdoro,  righteousness, 
sanctiJica^tion,  and  redemption,  John 
i.  12.  To  reejeive  his  word  or  law, 
is  to  hear,  consider,  understand,  be* 
lieve,  and  love  it,  Prov.  ii.  1.  To 
receive  Christ's,  ministers  as  such,  i.s 
to  liear  them  as  invested  with  his 
authority,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to 
believe  and  obey  their  instructions. 
Matt.  X.  40,  41.  Stony  ground 
hearers  receive  the  word  of  God 
with  joy,  but  they  have  not  root  in 
themselves,  no  deep  conviction  of 
their  sinfulness,  guilt,  or  helplessness, 
and  therefore  soon  give  up  their  pro- 
fession of  religion.  Matt.  xiii.  20. 
Un  regenerate  men  receive  not  the 
things  of  God;  they^have  not  the  spi- 
ritual, knowledge^  love,  or  possession, 
of  them  in  their  heart,  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

RECHAB.      See,   Baana,«   and 
Ken.ites. 

RE.QKQi?.    Sfi«Cavjij. 
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To  BECOMMEND  one,  is  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  bini  the  esteem 
and  care  of  some  person.  Acts  xiv. 
26.  To  recommend  one  to  the  i^race  of  ; 
God,  is,  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  to 
commit  him  to  the  care  and  favour  of 
a  gracious  God,  and  request  every  ne- 
cessary blessing  for  him.  Acts  xv,  40. 

RECOMPENCE,  an  amends  or 
requital  of  deeds  either  good  or  evil, 
Deut.  XXX ii.  35.  The  recompence  of 
the  Heathens'  abuse  of  their  know- 
Jedge,  and  of  their  wilful  apostacy 
from  God  as  their  Creator  and  Pre- 
server, was  their  being  left  to  unna- 
tural lust,  Rom.  i.  27.  The  recom- 
pence or  punishment  of  the  Jevvs  for 
idolizing  their  ceremonies  to  the  re- 
jection of  Christ,  was  God's  making 
these  ordinances  an  occasion  of  their 
hardening  and  ruin,  Rom.  xi.  9. 
The  gracious  reward  of  the  saints' 
good  works,  is  their  recompence, 
Heb.x.  35.  and  xi.  26. 

To  RECOMPENCE  Of  Tcquite,  is, 
(1.)  To  render  to  men  according  to 
their  deeds,  Psal.  xviii.  20,  24.  Judg. 
i.  7.  I  Tim.  v.  4.  but  sometimes 
good  is  roquited  with  evil,  2  Sam. 
XXV,  21.  and  evil  witbgood,  2  Sam. 
xvi.  12.  (2.)  To  make  restitution, 
giving  back  the  value  of  what  was 
wrongfully  taken  away.  Numb.  v. 
7.  The  righteous  are  recompensed  in 
the  earth  ;  they  are  rewarded  even 
here  with  proper  comforts,  or  ra- 
ther they  are  chastised  here  for 
their  sins,  and  much  more  fearfully 
ihall  the  wicked  be  then  punished, 
Prov.  si.  31. 

RECONCILE,  (1.)  To  make  peace 
between  parties  at  variance,  to  se- 
cure favour.  Matt.  v.  24.  (2.)  To 
atone  for,  consecrate.  Lev.  vi.  30. 
Ezek.  xlv.  20.  God  reconciles  the 
Viorld,  to  himself:  he  devised  the 
whole  plan  of  our  reconciliation  and 
peace  with  him  ;  he  sent  his  Son  to 
die  for  our  offences,  sends  him  to 
l^ess  us;  justifies,  sanctifies,  and 
glorifies  us,  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  grace,  2  Cor.  v.  19.  Christ 
irconciles.  us,  by  his  death  for  lis, 
and  his  grace-  in  us:  he  intercedes 
with  God.  Oil  Qut  hehalf ;  aad,  h; 


uniting  us  to  himself,  and  dwelling 
in  us  by  faitli,  he  prepares  us  for 
everlasting  peace,  Eph.  ii.  16.  He 
reconciles  all  things :  through  his  obe- 
dience and  death,  God  is  reconciled 
to  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  rc- 
conciled  into  one  church,  holy  angels 
and  men  are  at  peace  one  with  ano- 
ther, men  become  peaceably  disposed 
among  themselves,  and  enjoy  a  real 
inward  peace  of  conscience,  and  are 
in  a  covenant  of  peace  with  the  ir- 
rational and  inanimate  creation.  Col. 
i.  20.  The  gospel  is  the  word  or  mi- 
nistry of  reconciliation;  by  means 
thereof,  is  this  peace  with  God,  an-, 
gels,  men,  conscience,  and  other 
creatures,  declared,  offered,  and  ap- 
plied to  us,  2  Cor.  V.  18,  19. 

RECORD,  (].)  To  bear  witness.: 
and  so  a  record  is  a  solemn  testimony 
and  declaration,  x\cts  xx.  26.  Johu 
i.  19.  1  John  V.  7,  10^  11.  and  to 
call  God  for  a  record  upon  one's  sold, 
is  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  him, 
2  Cor.  i.  23.  (2.)  To  declare,  make 
mention  of,  1  Chron.  vi.  14.  Exod. 
XX.  24.     (3.)  To  mark  in  a  register. 


Neh.  xii.  8,  22.  and  so  an  historical 
register  is  called  a  record,  Ezra  vi» 
2.  and  a  recorder  was  an  officer 
that  noted  things  in  a  register  or 
book  of  account,  and  put  the  king  ia 
mind  of  what  ought  to  be  considered, 
2  Sara.  viii.  16. 

RECOVER,  (1.)  To  regain  what 
had  been  lost,  taken  away,  or  want- 
ing, 1  Sara.  XXX.  8.  Luke  iv.  18. 
(2.)  To  restore  to  wonted  health,  2 
Kings  v.  3,  6,  7,11.  (3.)  To  deliver 
from  bondage  and  distress,  Lsa.  xi. 
n.  2  Tim.  ii.  26.  (4.)  To  take 
away  what  had  been  abused,  Hos. 
ii.  9. 

RECOUNT,  to  number  over  by 
name,  to  muster,  to  take  a  view  of*. 
Nail.  ii.  5. 

RED.  This  colour  applied  to 
Christ,  as  by  the  red  heifer  and  his  red 
appwrel,  denotes  his  bloody  suffer- 
ings, or  bloody  overthrow  of  his  ene- 
mies. Numb.  xix.  2.  Isa.  Isiii.  2. 
but  the  red  dye  of  the  rams'  skins 
which  covered  the  tabernack;,  might 
denote  both,  his-  suffering?  and  tfie 
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persecution  and  troubles  of  his  church, 
Exod.  xxvi.  14.  and  xxxix.  3i, 
Redness  of  horses,  and  redness  of  the 
wine  of  God's  wrath,  denote  the  fear- 
ful and  bloody  effects  of  God's  judg- 
ments, Zech.  i.  8.  and  vi.  2.  Rev, 
vi.  4.  Psal.  Ixxv.  8.  Redness  a?icrihed 
to  the  church  as  a  vineyard,  either 
denotes  her  exposure  to  bloody  trou- 
ble and  persecution,  or  her  bringing 
forth  good  fruit  to  God,  Isa.  xxvii. 

2.  Tlie  redness  of  the  Heathen  dra- 
gon, signified  the  dreadful  persecu- 

,  tions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  Rev.  xii.  3.  Redness  of 
eyes,  imports  having  plenty  of  wine, 
or  being  drunk  with  it.  Gen.  xlix.  1 2. 
Prov.  xxiii.  29. 

REDEEM,  (1 .)  To  buy  back  per- 
sons or  things  formerly  sold  or  taken, 
by  paying  a  due  price  for  them.  Lev. 
XXV.  25.  (2.)  To  deliver  from  dis- 
tress and  bondage,  by  the  exertion 
of  great  power  and  love,  Deut.  vii. 
5.  and  xxxii.  6.  (3.)  To  deliver  men 
from  sin,  Satan,  an  evil  world,  death, 
and  hell,  by  the  price  of  Jesus's  obe- 
dience and  sufTering,  and  by  means 
of  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying 
power  of  his  Spirit,  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  Tit. 
ii.  14.  Lukei.  68.  I  Pet.  i.  19.  they 
are  redeemed  from  the  earth,  from 
among  carnal  men,  and  to  God,  into 
a  state  of  fellowship  with,  and  vo- 
luntary subjection  to  him.  Rev.  xiv. 

3.  and  v.  9.  To  redeem  time,  is,  un- 
der the  conviction  of  having  mispent 
much  of  it,  to  double  our  diligence 
in  the  improvement  of  what  remains 
for  us,  Eph.  V.  16.  To  oblige  the 
Hebrews  to  be  deliberate  in  their 
vows,  nothing  once  devoted  was  to 
be  redeemed,  without  paying  the 
whole  worth  of  it,  and  a  fifth  part 
more ;  nor  was  that  which  had  been 
devoted  under  the  form  of  a  curse  to 
be  redeemed  at  all:  nor  could  the 
tithes,  or  any  thing  which  the  Lord 
had  a  stated  claim  to,  be  redeemed  at 
all,  except  the  firstlings,  impro- 
per for  sacrifice.  The  price  of  re- 
demption for  persons  under  20  years 
of  age,  was  five  shekels  for  a  boy, 
and  three  for  a  girl ;  for  persons  be- 
tween 20  and  60  years  of  age,  it  was 


50  shekels  for  a  man,  and  :jo  for  a 
woman ;  and  for  all  above  60,  it  was 
20  ior  a  man,  and  10  for  a  woman  : 
but,  if  a  person  was  so  poor  that  he 
could  not  pay  at  this  rate,  the  priest 
was  to  fix  a  price  upon  him  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  The  nearer  it  was 
to  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  price  for 
buying  or  redeeming  fields  was  pro- 
portionally the  less :  in  the  first  year 
after  the  jubilee,  the  price  was  to  be 
48  years  purchase  ;  in  the  45th,  it 
was  but  three  years  purchase,  or  little 
more. 

REDEEMER.  The  Hebrew 
GOEL,  or  kinsman-redeemer,  who  was 
also  the  nearest  of  kin,  was  to  exert 
himself  in  favour  of  his  destitute 
kinsman.  If  he  had,  through  pover- 
ty, mortgaged  his  inheritance,  the 
goel  was  to  buy  it  back.  If  he  had 
sold  himself  into  slavery,  the  goel 
was  to  pay  his  ransom.  If  he  was 
murdered,  the  goel  was  to  avenge 
his  blood.  If  he  died  childless,  the 
goel  might  espouse  his  widow,  and 
raise  up  seed  to  him;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  obliged  to 
this,  except  he  was  an  unmarried 
brother.  Numb.  v.  8.  and  xxvii.  11. 
and  XXV.  Deut.  xxv.  1  to  8.  Ruth 
iii.  and  iv.  Did  not  this  goel  typify 
Christ's  assuming  our  nature,  pur- 
chasing our  happiness,  recovering 
our  liberty,  avenging  our  blood  on 
Satan  and  his  agents,  and  raising  up 
a  seed  of  saints  zealous  of  good 
works  ?  God  is  called  a  Rede.einer : 
with  mighty  power  and  kindness,  he 
rescued  the  Hebrews  from  their 
bondage  and  trouble,  and  often  deli- 
vers the  oppressed  ;  and  he,  through 
the  precious  blood  of  his  Son,  saves 
from  deepest  slavery  and  woe,  to 
endless  glory  and  happiness,  Isa. 
Ixiii.  16.  Christ  is  a  Redeemer:  he 
paid  the  price  of  our  redemption  ; 
by  his  intercession,  he  pleads  for  and 
procures  it ;  by  his  Spirit,  he  applies 
it  to  our  soul,  Isa.  lix.  20.  Job  xix.  25. 
Our  redemption,  or  deliverance  from 
sin,  and  all  its  effects,  is  through  his 
blood  and  Spirit,  Epli.  i.  7.  Col.  i. 
14.  Heb.  ix.  12.  it  begins  in  our  for- 
giveness, is  carried  on  in  our  sancti- 
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ficatlon,  and  perfected  in  our  eternal 
blessedness,  when  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, our  very  bodies  '^hall  be  deliver- 
ed from  all  the  effects  of  sin;  and 
this  entrance  on  eternal  glory  is  call- 
ed our  redemption,  as  it  brings  the 
deliverance  to  its  perfection,  Luke 
xxi.  28.  Kom.  viii.  23.  It  is  called 
the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session, as  we  then  enter  on  the  full 
possession  of  what  Christ  has  pur- 
chased; or  is  the  redemption  of  the 
peculiar  people,  Eph.  i.  14.  Christ 
died  for  the  redemption  of  transgres- 
sions, i.  e.  that  he  might  make  full 
satisfaction  for  them,  Heb.  ix.  15. 
He  is  made  of  God  to  us  redemption ; 
he  is  prepared  and  given  of  God  to 
us  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  as  the 
purchaser,  price,  treasury ,  and  sub- 
stance, of  our  complete  deliverance 
from  sin  and  misery,  to  holiness  and 
happiness,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  We  are 
justified  through  the  redemption  tluit 
is  in  him,  the  redernpt ion-price  of  his 
death,  and  in  partaking  of  him  as 
made  of  God  to  us  redemption,  Kom. 
-iii.  22, 

REDOUND,  to  tend  towards,  2 
Cor.  iv.  15 

REEDS,  such  as  grow  in  fenny 
and  watery  places,  and  are  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  common  reeds 
in  our  country  are  of  no  great  use, 
except  for  thatching  of  houses  :  The 
paper  reeds  of  Egypt,  the  sugar 
reeds  or  canes,  and  the  ^Spanish  reeds 
of  which  walking  staves  and  weavers 
reeds  are  formed,  are  of  much  more 
account.  (2.)  A  staff  made  of  reed; 
such  a  one,  by  way  of  derision,  was 
put  into  our  Saviour's  hand  instead 
of  a  sceptre ;  and  with  this  they 
^held  up  to  him  ,on  the  cross  the 
spunge  full  of  gall  and  vinegar.  Matt, 
xxvii.  29,  30,  48.  (3.)  A  measure 
pf  six  cubits,  or  1 1  feet  2.328  inches, 
Ezek.  xl.  3.  Christ  will  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoak- 
ing  Jiax;  he  will  npt  destroy,  but 
kindly  help,  care  for,  and  comfort, 
the  weakest  saints,  that  are  upon  the 
point  of  losing  all  their  grace  and 
comfort,  Isa.  xlii,  3.  In  allusion  to 
the  multitude  of  reeds  growing  about 


Egypt,  the  Egyptians  and  their  king 
are  likened  to  a  staff"  of  reed:  and 
broken  reed,  to  denote  their  inability 
to  help,  and  their  readiness  to  hurt, 
the  Jews,  and  such  others  as  trusted 
in  them  for  support  or  protection, 
Ezek.  xxix.  6.  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  The 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  smitten  as  a 
reed,  when  tossed  to  and  fro  as  to 
their  outward  estate,  and  by  the  ibrce 
of  God's  judgments  upon  them,  1 
Kings  xiv.  15.  John  Baptist  was 
not  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind;  w'as 
not  unsettled  in  his  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, but  constant  and  steady  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  Christ,  and  in  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  strict  holiness, 
amidst  storms  of  trouble.  Matt.  xi.  7. 
1  he  meusiirins  reed  in  Ezekiel  and 

T  •      • 

John's  vision,  may  denote  the  word 
of  God,  according  to  which  all  the 
things  of  the  church  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed ;  or,  that  the  providence  of 
God  should  with  great  exactness  pro- 
tect and  defend  them,  Ezek.  xl.  3. 
and  xlii.  16.  Rev.  xi.  1.  and  xxi.  15. 
The  reeds  at  Babylon  were  burnt  zvith 
fire;  either  those  that  were  growing 
in  the  Euphrates  were  deprived  of 
their  moisture  when  the  current  was 
diverted,  or  they,  and  those  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  were  burnt  by  the 
Persians,  Jer.  li.  32. 

To  REEL  and  stagger,  is  to 
move  as  men  mad  or  stupid  with 
drink,  or  a^  men  that  cannot  hold 
their  feet  in  a  ship  tossed  by  a  tem- 
pest, Psal.  cvii.  27.  The  earth  reels, 
when  its  inhabitants  are  thrown  into 
great  terror,  perplexity,  and  disor- 
der, Isa.  xxiv,  20.  and  staggers, 
when  shaken  to  and  fro  by  earth- 
quakes, Psal.  xcix.  f  1.  Men  stag- 
ger at  God's  promise,  when  the  faitii 
they  have  is  mixed  with  unbelieving 
fears  and  doubts,  Rom.  iv.  20.  They 
Qtagger  under  affliction,  when  they 
are  so  perplejced  that  they  know  not 
what  to  do  or  whither  to  go.  Job  xij. 
25.  Isa.  six.  14.  and  xxix.  9. 

REFINE,  to  purge,  as  founders 
do  metal  frofn  dross,  or  as  vintners 
do  wine  from  dregs,  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
IB.  Isa.  XX.  6.  Christ  is  a  refiner 
and  purifier ;  by  his  word,  his  blood. 
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Ms  Spirit,  and  by  sancti^ed  troubles, 
he  purges  out  the  dross  of  error,  cor- 
ruption, and  scandalou'S  persons,  from 
the  church,  and  the  dro^s  of  sinful 
-defilement  from  the  heart  and  life  of 
liis  people,  Mai.  iii.  2,  3.  Isa.  xlviii. 
'  10.  Zech.  xiii.  9.  The  wotd  of  the 
Lord  is  Tf fined;  there  is  no  dross, 
«rrDr,  wickedness,  or  vanity,  to  be 
found  therein,  2  Sam.  sxii.  f  31. 
Vs&\.  cxix.  f  140. 

KEFORM,  to  brin^  into  a.  new 
state  or  course.  The  Hebrews  were 
reformed  when  they  left  their  idola- 
tries and  other  evil -courses,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvi.  23.  The 
gospel-dispensation  is  called  the  re- 
formndon:  the  ceremonial  ordinances 
being  fulfilled  in  Christ,  were  laid 
aside  for  more  clear,  easy,  and  spi- 
ritual ones  ;  and  multitudes  of  Jews 
and  <jentiles  were -turned  from  their 
legal,  superstitious,  idolatrous,  and 
oiher  wicked  courses,  to  the  profes- 
sion, faith,  and  obedience  of  Christ, 
Heb.  ix.  10. 

REFRAIN,  to  withhold,  keep  back. 
Gen.  xlv.  1.  Psal.  cxix.  101. 

REFRESH,  (1.)  To  strengthen 
one  by  food,  1  Kings  xiii.  7.  (2.) 
To  take  REST,  and  recover  strength 
after  fatigue,  Exod.  xxiii.  12.  (3.) 
To  revive  and  comfort,  1  Cor.  svi. 
IS.  Mens'  Spirit,  soul,  or  bowels, 
are  refreshed,  when  they  get  new  in- 
ward ease,  strength,  vigour,  and  com- 
fort. Job  xxxii.  20.  2  Cor.  vii.  13. 
Prov.  XXV.  13.  Phil.  vii.  The  re- 
freshing promised  to  the  pepitent 
Jews,  may  comprehend  the  com- 
fortable declaration  and  application 
,'f)f  a  frei?  and  full  redemption,  through 
Ihe  person,  obedience,  death,  and  in- 
tercession, of  Christ ;  a  comfortable 
deliverance  and  preservation  from 
the  general  ruin  of  their  nation,  and 
chiefly  the  complete  happiness  of 
both  soul  and  body  at  the  last  day. 
Acts  iii.  5  9.     See  Rest. 

REFUGE,  SHELTER,  a  place  of 
Safety  in  time  of  storms  or  danger. 
Job  xxi\\  8.  Christ  is  a  refuge,  or 
ihdttr;  by  him  the  saints  are  gra- 
ciously rotected  against  every  storm 
cf  wrath,  against  every  danger,  and 


against  tlie  assault^;  of  every  foe, 
Psal.  xiv.  6.  and  xlvi.  I.  and  Ixi.  3. 
Bffugex  of  lies,  are  vain  imaginations 
and  ill-grounded  hopes  of  safety  ;  or, 
per<;0ns  we  trusted  disappointing  us, 
as  the  Assyrians,  who,  instead  of 
helping  Ahaz,  distressed  him,  Jsa. 
xxviii.  15,  17. — To  inspire  tire  He- 
brews with  an  horror  of  biood-sl*d, 
and  mercifully  provide  for  the  relief 
of  involuntary  man-siaj'^ers,  God  ap- 
pointed six  of  their  cities,  Bezer, 
Golan,  and  Ramoth-gilead,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  Kedesh-naphtali, 
Shechem,  and  Hebron,  on  the  west 
of  it,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
priests  or  Levites,  to  be  x:\ivts  of  re- 
fuge; and  they  were  commanded  to 
add  to  tiiese  when  their  territories 
should  be  enlarged  ;  but  we  find  no 
account  of  any  such  addition.  These 
cities  were  of  easy  access,  situated  in 
mountains  or  large  plains.  That  no- 
thing might  retard  the  mansla^'er  in 
his  flight  to  them,  the  roads,  to  the 
width  of  58  feet  4  inches,  were  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  the  rivers  of  note 
iiad  bridges  thrown  over  them : 
where  any  other  way  crossed  or 
parted  from  them,  posts  marked  with 
REFUGE,  directed  to  the  city  of  re- 
fuge. On  the  !5th  day  of  the  12th 
month,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  tliB 
roads  were  inspected  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  repairs  were  ordered. 
These  cities  were  plentifully  stored 
with  necessary  provisions,  but  no 
weapons  of  war  were  made  or  sold 
therein.  When  an  Hebrew,  or  a 
stranger  among  them,  unwittingly 
killed  his  neighbour,  he  fled  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  city  of  re- 
fuge that  was  next  to  him ;  for,  if  any 
of  the  friends  of  the  killed  person 
could  overtake  hirn  before  he  got 
thither,  they  were  warranted  to  slay 
him.  Whenever  the  tnanslayer  en- 
tered the  city,  he  used  to  send  some 
prudent  and  moderate  persons  to 
meet  the  pursuing  avenger  of  blood, 
to  soften  his  rage.  When  he  came 
up,  he  presented  an  accusation  to  the 
judges  of  the  place,  upon  the  footing 
of  which  the  manslayer  was  cited  to 
their  bar.    If  upoti  t^ial  it  appeared 
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he  had  slaihhis  neighbour  uliwIUing- 
\y,  he  was  received  as  a  lodger  into 
the  city  :  only  it  is  said,  that  the 
cause  was  again  tried  in  the  man- 
slayer's  own  city ;  and  if  he  was 
again  found  to  have  done  it  unwit- 
tingly^  he  was  safely  conducted  back 
to  tl>e  city  of  refuge,  and  abode  there 
tillthe  death  of  the  high-priest;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  himself  to 
some  business,  that  he  might  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
altar  of  burnt-offering  was  also  a  re- 
fuge for  petty  criminals;  and  such  as 
fled  to  it,  if  found  to  have  acted 
undesignedly,  were  conducted  to  a 
city  of  refuge,  Numb.  xx^v.  Deut. 
xix.  11,  12.  Josh.  XX.  It  Is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  these  refuges 
or  assr/le?ns  represented  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  sole  refuge  for  guilty  sinners, 
who  have  murdered  their  soul,  their 
neighbour,  their  Saviour,  and  at- 
tempted to  murder  their  God.  How 
•open  our  way  to  him !  how  certain 
our  peace  and  safety  in  him  !  nor 
shall  those  who  come  to  and  abide 
in  him  ever  be  cast  out;  but  if  law 
and  justice,  these  avengers  of  blood, 
find  us  without  him,  how  great  our 
danger  of  eternal  death ! 

REFUSE.  The  Jews,  as  the 
church  of  God  before  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  on  account  of  their  barren 
and  forlorn  state,  very  much  resem- 
bled a  distressed,  slighted  widow  ; 
and  the  Gentiles  were  then  in  a  la- 
mentable state  of  ignorance  and 
wretchedness ;  yet  even  these  were 
not  overlooked  by  the  Almighty,  al- 
though they  were  esteemed  the  re- 
fuse of  men,  Isa,  iiv.  6.  Men  refuse  . 
Christ,  when  they  neglect  the  know- 
ledge of  his  truth,  the  cordial  belief 
of  his  promises  wherein  he  and  all 
his  fulness  are  offered  to  them  as  the 
free  gift  of  God,  and  the  observance 
of  his  ordinances,  Heb.  xii.  25.  The 
refuse  of  any  thing,  is  its  dross,  filth, 
or  naughty  part,  I  Sam.  xv.  9.  Amos 
viii.  6.  The  Jews  were  made  as  the 
refuse,  when  rendered  weak,  poor, 
contemptible,  and  wretched.  Lam. 
iii.  f  45. 

REGARD,  (1.)  To  think  of,  se- 
iNo.  2D.  Vol.  II. 


riously  consider,  lay  to  heart,  Isa.  Vc 
12.  1  Sam.  XXV.  25.  (2.)  To  look 
upon  one  with  pity  and  concern, 
I>eut.  xxvlii.  50.  (3.)  To  have  or 
shew  a  distinguished  love  to,  es- 
teem of,  or  care  for,  2  Kings  iii.  14. 
Rom.  xiv.  6.  God  regards  the  prayer 
of  the  destitute,  when  he  graciously 
accep^ts  it,  and  bestows  either  the 
very  thing  that  is  asked,  or  what  is 
much  better,  Psal.  cii.  17.  Men  re- 
gard sin,  when  they  love  and  esteem 
it,  and  delight  to  practise  it,  Psal. 
Ixvi.  18.  and  xxxi.  6.  Jon.  ii.  8.  T® 
regard  wens'  pe7'sn7is,  is  to  value  them 
for  their  outward  honour,  power,  or 
wealth.  Matt.  xxii.  16. 

REGENERATION,  a  new  birtlu 
See  Renew. 

REGION.     See  Country. 

REGISTER,  a  public  record  for 
marking  genealogies  and  events  wor- 
thy of  remembrance,  Ezra  ii.  62. 

REHEARSE,  to  tell  over,  Exod. 
xvii,  14.    1  Sam.  xvii.  31. 

REHOB,  breadth,  space,  or  extent, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to 
the  Levites.  It  seems  to  have  stood 
on  the  north  border  of  Canaan,  and 
to  have  been  a  very  different  place 
from  the  Rooba  of  Jerome,  which- 
he  says  was  but  four  miles  from  Beth^ 
shan.  Numb.  xiii.  21.  Josh.  xix.  2S. 
and  xxi.  31. 

REHOBOAM,  eniarger  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solo- 
mon, born  of  one  Nahamah  an  Am- 
monitess  about  the  end  of  David's 
reign.  It  appears  from  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  that  his  father  was  at  no 
small  pains  to  teach  him  wisdom  j 
but  these  instructions  were  not  re-- 
garded  by  him,  nor  were  they  duly 
exemplified  in  his  father's  life.  When 
he  began  to  reign,  J.  M.  3030,  he, 
being  about  41  ye^irs  of  age,  repair- 
ed toShechem,  whither  the  Hebrews 
had  assembled  to  make  him  king. 
Instigated  by  Jeroboam,  who  had  be- 
gun to  raise  sedition  a  little  before 
Solomon's  death,  they  offered  Reho- 
boam  the  sovereignty,  provided  h^ 
would  ease  them  of  the  hard  service 
and  expensive  taxes  which  his  father 
had  laid  upon  them  as  he  carriad  on 
2Y 
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Ills  buildings.  He  took  three  days  to 
deliberate  on  th.e  proposal.  His  aged 
counsellors,  w^o  had  served  with  hi 
father  in  that  station,  advised  him  to 
give  the  people  an  obliging  answer, 
and  he  would  soon  fix  them  in  his 
interest.  Unwilling  to  do  so,  he  con- 
sulted with  his  3'oung  counsellors 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  hijn: 
They  advised  him  to  tell  the  people, 
that  he  intended  to  load  them  with 
far  more  grievous  burdens,  and  to 
punish  them  far  more  severely,  than 
ever  his  father  had  done.  1  his  ad- 
vice suiting  his  haughty  and  foolish 
disposition,  he  followed  it.  The  ten 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  Ephraini, 
Manasseh,  Dan,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Kapntali,  Gad,  and  Asher,  provoked 
herewith,  cried  out,  that  they  were 
under  no  obligation  to,  and  had  no 
interest  in,  tiie  family  of  David,  and 
so  would  go  home,  and  let  Reho- 
boam  and  the  family  of  David  care 
for  themselves.  Upon  their  with- 
drawing in  a  body,  Rehoboam  sent 
Hadoram  his  treasurer  after  them,  to 
persuade  them  to  return.  Perhaps 
supposing  him  to  ha\'e  been  the  au- 
thor of  their  late  hardships,  they 
stoned  him  to  death.  Rehoboam 
.seeing  this,  posted  oft'  to  Jerusalem 
in  his  cliariot,  where  the  fibes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  acknowledged 
him  king.  Of  these  he  formed  an 
army  of  180,000,  to  reduce  the  ten 
revolting  tribes  by  force;  but  She- 
maiah  the  prophet,  in  God's  name, 
discharged  him  and  his  army  from 
this  attempt,  as  it  would  not  pros- 
per. Rehoboafn  and  his  people  then 
returned  to  their  homes.  He,  to 
strengthen  his  kingdom,  fortified 
Bethlehem,  Etam,  Tekoah,  Bethzur, 
Shocho,  Adullam,  Gath,  Mareshah, 
Ziph,  Auoraim,  Lachish,  Azekali, 
Zorah,  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  and  put 
garrisons  ot  men,  and  magazines  of 
armour  and  provision,  therein.  As 
Jeroboam,  when  he  was  made  king 
of  the  ten  tribes,  cast  off  the  true 
worship  of  God,  many  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  no  doubt  others, 
Retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
^Jrengthened  it. 


For  three  years,  Rehoboam  and  his 
subjects  followed  the  Lord,  and  pros- 
pered exceedingly ;  but  afterwards 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  every 
enormity.  Idolatrous  altars,  statues, 
groves,  and  high  places,  were  every 
where  formed  ;  and  women  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  public  prostitutes.  To 
punish  this  wickedness,  God  permit- 
ted Shishak  king  of  Egypt  to  invade 
ilie  land,  J.  M.  3035.  He  ravaged 
the  country,  and  carried  off  the  trea- 
sures of  the  temple  and  palace.— 
Meanwhile,  Shemaiah  the  prophet 
told  Rehoboam  and  his  princes,  that 
their  idolatry  and  other  wickedness 
had  occasioned  these  disasters.  They 
humbled  themselves  under  a  sense  of 
their  guilt,  and  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  God  in  their  miseries.  She- 
maiah  then  assured  them,  that  God 
would  not  utterly  forsake  them,  but 
would  give  them  a  trial  what  differ- 
ence there  was  between  the  hard- 
ships of  serving  the  Lord  and  of 
serving  Shishak.  When  Shishak  left 
the  country,  after  he  had  held  it  per- 
haps 3  or  4  years,  Rehoboam  and 
his  people  on  the  main  restored  the 
worship  of  God,  but  the  high  places 
were  not  removed.  He  made  brazen 
shields  for  his  guard  who  attended 
him  to  the  temple,  instead  of  the 
golden  ones  of  his  father's  making, 
which  Shishak  had  carried  off:  these 
lay  in  his  arsenal  when  they  were 
not  used.  After  Rehoboam  had 
reigned  17  years,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David;  and  left 
Abijah,  his  son,  whom  he  intended 
to  have  inade  his  colleague  on  the 
throne,  to  be  his  successor.  There 
were  almost  perpetual  wars  between 
him  and  Jeroboam,  the  history  of 
which;  and  of  his  life,  was  written 
by  the  prophets  Shemaiah  and  Iddo; 
but,  not  being  intended  as  canonical, 
it  has  not  reached  our  times,  1  Kings 
xii.  and  xiv.  2 J — 31.  2  Chr.  x.  and 
xi.  and  xii 

REHOBOTH,  wideness,  (!.)  A  ci- 
ty near  Nineveh,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the    Oroba  of  Pliny;    but   some 
translate  it  to  signify  the  streets  of 
I  the  city  of  Isineveh,    Gen.  x.  Jl, 
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(2.)  A  city  of  Edom,  where  Saul, 
kkig  of  that  country,  was  born ;  for 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  he  could  be  of 
the  other  Rehoboth  on  the  Tigris, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  37.  (3.)  A  well  dig- 
ged by  Isaac  eastward  of  Gerar,  so 
called,  because  there  the  Lord  had 
made  roo77i  for  him.  Gen.  xxvi.  22. 

REHUMi     See  Samj«ritaNs. 

REJECT,  (1.)  To  despise,  Hos. 
Iv.  6.  (2.)  To  cast  off,  forsake,  Jer. 
vii.  29.  and  xiv.  19.  (3.)  To  deny 
the  granting  of  a  request,  Mark  vi. 
26.  Obstinate  abusers  of  gospel  or- 
dinances, whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
are  rejected  as  barren  ground;  will 
be  deprived  of  the  strivings  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  of  divine  ordinances,  and 
are  exposed  to  temporal  and  eternal 
ruin,  Heb.  vi.  8. 

REIGN,  to  rule  or  command  as 
a  king,  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5.     God  reigns; 
as  the  absolute  ruler  of  all  things,  he 
governs  and  disposeth  of  them,  and 
to  him  must  all  persons  give  an  ac- 
count, Psal.  xciii.  1.     Christ  reigns 
as  supreme  Governor  of  his  church, 
who  alone  gives  her  laws,  appoints 
offices,  and  orders  or  disposeth  her 
concerns  as  he  pleaseth,   1  Cor.  xv. 
25.     The  saints  reign;  they  have  a 
spiritual  dominion  over  sin,  Satan, 
and  the  corrupt   influence    of   this 
world,  and  by  their  prayers  have  no 
small  hand  in  the  management  there- 
of; and  during  the  millennium,  they 
will,  it  is  thought,  possess  the  chief 
power  in  church  and  state.  Rev.  v. 
iO.  and  XX.  6.  they  reign  in  life  spi- 
ritual, being  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  them,  of  sin, 
Satan,    and    the    world  ;    and    will 
reign  in  life  eternal,  when  advanced 
to  the  highest  glory,  and  shall  have 
every  thing  to  their  wish,  Rom.  v. 
17.  Sin  reigns,  and  reigns  unto  death, 
when  it  has  the  chief  power  in  the 
heart,  and  when  sin  in  general  has- 
tens forward,  and  condemns  to  death 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  Rom. 
vi.  12.  and  v.  21 .    Grace  reigns,  and 
reigns  to  eternal  life,  through  the  righ- 
teousness of  Jesus  Christ,   the  free 
favour  of  God,  in  a  glorious  manner, 
disposes  of  the  saints  and  all  their 


concerns,  so  as  to  promote  their  eter- 
nal life  :  the  gracious  habits  implant- 
ed in  our  soul  conquer  and  root  out 
our  inward  corruptions,  and  so  pre- 
pare us  for  eternal  life,  Rom.  vi.  14. 
and  V.  21. 

REIKS,  (1.)  The  kidneys,  or 
inward  parts  of  an  animal.  Lev.  x%v 
f  2.  Job  xix.  27,  Psalm  cxxxix.  13. 
(2.)  Mens'  soul,  with  its  dispositions 
and  thoughts.  Lam.  iii.  13.  Kev.  ii. 
23.  God  is  far  from  mens'  reins, 
when  they  have  no  true  knowledge, 
fear,  love,  desire  of,  or  delight  in, 
him,  and  perform  no  true  obedience 
to  him,  Jer.  xii.  2.  Men  are  pricked 
in  their  reins,  when  their  soul  is 
wounded  with  disquieting  thoughts, 
tormenting  passions,  envy,  sorrow, 
anger,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  21.  Mens' reins 
instruct  them,  when  God,  by  inspira- 
tion or  otherwise,  stirs  up  instructive 
and  directive  thoughts  in  their  mind, 
Psal.  xvi.  7. 

REJOICE.  See  Joy. 
RELEASE,  ( 1 .)  To  set  a  prisoner 
or  slave  at  liberty.  Matt,  xxvii.  15„ 
(2.)  To  forgive  a  debt  or  tribute, 
Deuter.  xv.  2.  Esther  ii.  18.  See 
Feast. 

RELY,   to  lean,    to   depend  for 
help  and  victory,  2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  8. 

RELIEVE,  to  free  one  from  hard- 
ship; as  from  oppression,  by  righ- 
teous judgment,  Isa.  1, 17.  from  deep 
poverty,  by  proper  gifts  and  presents, 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  Acts  xi,  29.  from  hun- 
ger, by  proper  food.  Lam.  i.  11,19. 
from  excessive  grief,  by  encourage- 
ment and  comfort.  Lam.  i.  16.  God 
relieves  the  fatherless  and  widow  ; 
he  comforts  them  against  grief,  he 
delivers  them  from  oppression,  and 
provides  for  them  against  poverty 
and  want,   Psal.  cxlvi.  9, 

RELIGION,  (1.)  The  true  reli- 
gion, which  consists  in  an  inward 
and  spiritual  knowledge  and  belief 
of  divine  truth,  faith  in  and  love  to 
Christ,  and  to  God  in  him,  manifest- 
ed in  a  regular  acknowledgment  and 
worship  of  and  obedience  to  him,  and 
in  shewing  proper  deference  to  men, 
chiefly  such  as  are  in  distress  and 
want^  Jam.  i.  27.  (2.)  The  external 
2  Y  2 
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and  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jew?, 
Acts  xxvi.  5.  (3.)  A  superstitious 
worshipping  of  angels.  Col.  ii.  f  18. 
Religious,  or  devout,  are  svich  as 
are  much  given  to  a  religious  course 
or  profession.  Acts  xiii.  43. 

REMAINS,    (I.)    To    continue, 
Gen.  viii.  22.     (2.)  To  be  left  be- 
hind. Judges  V.  13.     Remainder,  or 
remnant,  is  what  is  over  and  above, 
what  is  left  behind,  Exod.  xxvi.  13. 
2  Kings  xix.  4.     God  restrains  the 
remainder  of  man'^s  wrathf  when  he 
represseth,  and  hinders  from  break- 
ing out,  whatever  of  it  he  doth  not 
intend   for  his  own  glory   and  the 
good,  of  his  people.  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10. 
Eetnnant  often  signifies  a  small  part 
Jeft  behind :  and  so  the  remnant  of  a 
people,  are  the  smaM  part  that  are 
saved  from  ruin,  temporal  or  eternal, 
Rom.  ix.  4.      The   remnant  of  the 
church's  seed  warred  upon  by  the 
dragon,  are  the  small  remains  of  the 
opposers  of  Antichrist  scattered  here 
and  there>  Rev.  xii.  17.     The  rem- 
nant of  Baal,  is  what  was  left  of  his 
worship  and  worshippers,  Zeph.  i.  4. 
REMEDY,  a  cure  for  reraoving 
or  preventing  of  evil,  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
16. 

REMEMBER,  (1.)  To  call  to 
mind  what  is  past,  Deut.  xv.  15.  (2.) 
To  keep  in  mind  somewhat  future 
9nd  important,  that  we  may  prepare 
for  it,  or  take  notice  of  it  when  it 
comes,  Exod.  xx.  8.  (3.)  To  think 
of  and  consider,  Psal.  xliii.  6.  Matt. 
xvi,  9.  (4.)  To  esteem,  reward, 
5ccl.  ix.  15.  (5.)  To  mention  in 
the  way  of  praise  and  commendation, 
I  Chron.  xvi.  12.  (6.)  To  take  care 
of.     God  remembers  men,  when  he 


r&inemhtrs  Or  mentions  sin  or  riglueons^ 
ness,  when  he  punishes  the  one  and 
rewards  the  other,  Jer.xxxi. 34. Ezek. 
xviii.  22,  24.  Antichristians  and 
other  wicked  men  are  remembered, 
when  their  sins  are  punished,  3  John 
10.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Rev.  xvi.  19. 
]\Ien  remember  God  or  his  name,  when: 
they  think  of,  believe  in,  and  de- 
pend on  him  for  help  and  assistance, 
Psal.  XX.  7. — Remembrance,  me- 
mory, consideration,  Deut.xxxiii.  20, 
26.  Your  remembrances  are  like  unto: 
ashes,  your  bodies  to  bodies  of  day ; 
your  memory  or  renown,  and  your 
body,  your  mortal  life,  are  contemp- 
tible, and  will  soon  perish  ;  or,  your 
memorials,  your  admoi^itions,  are  pi- 
tiful as  ashes,  and  your  strongest 
reasonings  as  weak  and  brittle  as. 
clay.  Job  xiii.  12. 

REMIT,  to  forgive,  declare  for- 
given, absolve  from  censure,  John, 
XX.  23. 

REMPIIAN,  an  idol.  Some  think 
him  to  have  been  Remphis,  a  king 
of  Egypt  worshipped  after  his  death. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Moloch, 
Chiu^n,  and  the  Egypytian  Serapis. 
and  Osiris.  To  commemorate  the 
dream  of  the  kine  whereby  Egypt 
was  saved,  a  deity  was  there  wor^ 
shipped  in  the  form  of  a  bull;  and 
the  Hebrews  carried  the  portrait  of 
Reraphan  in  the  wilderness,  when 
they  had  their  golden  calf  araong^ 
them,  Amos  v.  26.  Acts  vii.  43. 
Others  think  Remphan  to  be  the 
same  as  Ham,  Chronus,  or  Saturn,  the 
father  af  the  Rephaim,  or  giants. 

REMOVE,  (I.)  To  go  from  ovso 
place  to  another.  Numb.  xii.  16. 
(2.)  To  take  away,  set  aside.  Gen- 


shews  regard  to,  cares  for,   favours    viii.  13.  Judg.  ix.  29-.     (3.)  To  pass 
and  saves  them,  especially  after  a    to  change.  Numb,  xxxvi.  7.     (4.) 


suspension  of  his  benefits,  Psal.  lxxi\\ 
2.  So  he  reinembtred  Noah,  and 
other  animals,  when  he  provided  for 
their  deliverance  from  the  ark.  Gen. 
•«.iii.  1.  He  remembered  Abraham, 
V'hen,  from  regard  to  his  prayer,  he 
delivered  Lot  from  the  overthrow  of 
§odoin.  Gen.  xix.  29.  He  remem- 
bers mercy,  when  he  notably  exercises 
it,  Psal.  jfXV.  6.  Hab,  iii.  2.      He 


To  cause  persons  or  things  to  pass 
from  one  place  or  state  to  another* 
Gen.  xlvii.  2^1.  Prov.  xxii.  ,8. 

REND,  TEAR,  (I.)  To  tear  asun* 
der,  pull  in  pieces,  Psal.  vii.  2.  (2.) 
To  reproach,  Psal.  xxxv.  15.  Rend' 
ing  of  garments,  imported  one's  be- 
ing overwhelmed  with  grief,  or 
shocked  with  something  terrible, 
I  2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  27.     Gen.  xxxvii. 
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29,  34.  As  the  priests  were  not 
allowed  to  rend  their  garments, 
Caiaphas's  rending  his  garments  was 
a  token  that  the  priesthood  was  de- 
parting. Matt.  XX vi.  65.  Rending 
qf  the  heart,  imports  great  and  bitter 
sorrow  for  sin,  Joel  ii.  13.  God 
rends  the  Itenvens  and  comes  doxvn, 
when,  in  a  majestic  manner,  he  pow- 
erfully delivers  his  people,  Isa,  Ixiv. 
1,  God  tore  the  Jews,  when  he 
divided  and  terribly  afflicted  them, 
Hos.  V.  14.  The  anger  of  the  Edom- 
ites  did  tear  perpetually;  they  on 
every  opportunity  harrassed  and 
murdered  the  Jews,  Araos  i.  11. 
The  Assyrian  kings  did  tear  enough 
for  their  whelps ;  enriched  their 
country  with  the  wealth  they  pro- 
cured, by  spoiling  and  murdering 
the  nations  around,  Nah,  ii.  12. 

RENDER,  (1.)  To  give.  Numb, 
xviii-  9.  (2.)  To  return  in  thanks- 
giving, Psal  cxvi.  12.  (3.)  To  re- 
turn like  for  like,  to  recompense, 
Psal.  xciv.  2. 

RENEW,  (1.)  To  make  over 
again,  Rom.  xii.  2.  (2.)  To  repair 
and  purge,  2  Chron.  xv.  S.  (3.)  To 
confirm,  establish,  1  Sara.  xi.  14. 
God  rerLetrs  the  earth,  when  he  re- 
turns the  spring,  and  gives  a  new 
succession  of  creatures  to  replenish 
the  earth,  Psal.  civ.  30.  He  renetvs 
his  peoples' days,  when  he  brings  them 
out  of  captivity,  and  restores  them 
lo  a  flourishing  estate.  Lam.  v.  21. 
He  renewed  his  witnesses  against  Job, 
according  to  the  apprehension  of  that 
good  man,  when  he  still  brought  one 
fresh  plague  on  him  after  another,  as 
testimonies  of  his  displeasure  with 
him.  Job  X.  17.  The  saints  are  re- 
newed day  by  day,  and  reneio  their 
youth  and  strength,  when,  by  fresh 
communications  of  grace  from  the 
fulness  of  Christ,  they  either  recover 
from  spiritual  decays,  or  grow  in 
holiness  and  spiritual  vigour  and 
comfort,  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Psal.  ciii.  5. 
Isa.  xl.  31.  and  xli.  1. 

RENEWING,    REGENERATION, 

(1.)  That  work  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
whereby,  through  his  grace  implant- 
ed in  u&,  we  are  born  again,  and 


spiritually  changed  in    our    whole 
man.     It  is  evident,  that  where  a 
man  is  regenerated,  or  born  again, 
there  will  be  new  apprehensions  of 
things,  i.  e.  of  God,  of  himself,   of 
Christ,  of  eternity,  and  of  the  way  and 
method  which  God  has  marked  out 
for  his  being  happy  hereafter.     And 
it   is  likewise  clear,   that  these  new 
apprehensions  will  be  attended  with 
new  affections;  which  appear,  1.  In 
love,  the  ruling  passion  of  the  mind, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  all  the  rest 
in  an  avowed  and  real  subjection  to 
it :  2.  that  a  regenerate  soul  has  new 
aversions;  for  he  once  hated  know- 
ledge, and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  Prov.  i.  29.     3.  The  re- 
generate man  has  also  new  desires; 
for  there  was   a  time    when   sinful 
passions  worked  in  his  members  to 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  death,  Rom. 
vii.  5.  but  now  he  earnestly  desires 
a  conformity  to  God,  as  his  highest 
happiness.       4.  The  regenerate  man 
has  new  fears,  i.  e.  he  fears  punish- 
ment and  guilt,  he  fears  the  remon- 
strance  of  an    injured   conscience. 
5.    He   has  new  joys,  which  arise 
chiefly  from  an  intercourse  with  God 
through  Christ;  but  then   new  sor- 
rows arise  in  his  mind,  particularly- 
such  as  spring  from  the  recollection 
of  past  offences,  from  the  remainder 
of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  from  the  pre- 
valence of  sin  in  the  world  about  him. 
The    regenerate    person  also  forms 
new  resolutions   for  the  service  of 
God,  and  against  sin.     Fie  has  new 
labours  and  employments ;  yea,  new 
entertainments  too.    In  consequence 
of  all  this  the  regenerate  soul  has  new 
hopes  and  prospects,  Tit.   iii.  5.  2 
Cor,  V.  17.  Gal.  vi.   15.  John  iii.  3, 
4,5.     (2.)  The  reviving,  repairing, 
and  strengthening,  of  what  was  de- 
cayed and  blemished  by  sin,  in  a 
particular  saint,  or   in  the   church, 
Psal.  Ii.  10.  Rev,  xxi.  5.  Isa.  Ixv.  17. 
Regeneration,  in   Matt.    xix.   28.  if 
joined  with  what  goes  before,  may 
either  denote  the  new  birth,  or  rather 
the  putting  of  the  church  into  a  new 
state  by  preaching   of  the   gospel ; 
if  joined  with  what  follows,  it  de- 
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notes  the  day  of  judgment,  wherein 
the  saints'  bodies  shall  be  put  into  a 
new  state  of  life,  and  there  shall  be 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
Those  who  deny  original  sin,   deny 
also  all  implanted  habits   of  grace ; 
and   those   who   deny   all    inherent 
habits  or  principles  of  grace,  pre- 
tending to  substitute  Christ  and  his 
word  in  the  room  thereof,  suppose 
that   our   regeneration    consists    in, 
or   is  effected  by,  our   minds  per- 
ceiving the  light  of  divine  truth,  and 
our  heart  being  thereby  determined 
to  credit  the  certainty  of  it  by  faith. 
These  allow  the  word    of  God   to 
have  all  the  influence  conceivable  on 
the  human    soul,  provided  no  vital 
habit  or  principle  of  grace  be  im- 
planted, by  the  almighty  power  of 
God  attending  the  word.    But,  when 
we  consider  that  the  motions  and 
acts  of  all  beings,  created  or  divine, 
flow  from  inward  and  abiding  prin- 
ciples answerable  to  their  motions 
and  actions,  it  must  be  absurd  to  ima- 
gine, that  gracious  acts  of  faith,  love, 
hope,  repentance,  and  new  obedi- 
ence, flow  from  no  gracious  princi- 
ple   dwelling    in   the  heart.      The 
scripture-account  of  man's  heart  be- 
ing by  nature  unclean,  deceitful  above 
till  things,  and  desperately  wicked, — 
enmity  against  God, — dead  in   tres- 
passes and  sins, — renders  it  manifest 
that  no  good  act  can  be  performed 
by  him,  without  new  habits  or  prin- 
ciples of  grace  implanted   in  him. 
Job  xiv.  4.  Jer.  xvii.  9.  Rom.  viii. 
7,  8.  Eph.  ii.  I,  2.  Matt.  xv.  19.  and 
Vi'u  16,  17.  and  xii.  33,  34,  35.  Nei- 
ther the  love,  nor  the  wisdom,  nor 
the  sufficiency,  of  Christ,  can  appear 
in  our  redemption,  unless  the  reme- 
dy answer  to  the  malady,  and  gra- 
cious habits  be  implanted  instead  of 
the  natural  habits  of  indwelling  cor- 
ruption, spiritual  knowledge  instead 
of  ignorance,  faith  instead  of  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief,  love  instead  of  en- 
mity, &c.  Ezek.  X.  19.  and  xxxvi. 
2(3.  1  Cor.  vi.  1 1.  Tit.  iii.  3,  5.  The 
scripture  never  represents  any  gra- 
cious act  of  ours  as  either  our  rege- 
neration or  a  mean  of  it,  but  always 


as  the  fruit  of  it.    We  see  and  knov^"" 
spiritual  things,  because  we  are  born 
again,  and  have  had  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  given  us,  Deut,  xxix.  4. 
1  John  v.  20.  John  iii.  3.    1  Cor.  ii. 
14.     We  believe  that  Jesus   is  the 
Christ,  and  receive  him  by  faith,  and 
are  born  of  God,  1  John  v.  1  John  i. 
12,  13.  We  love  God  and  his  people, 
because  we  are  born  of  God,  and  know 
God,  I  John  iv.  7.  The  sight-giving, 
dead-quickening,  heart  -circumcising, 
renewing,  begetting,  and  creating,  in- 
fluence,   ascribed    to    God    in    this 
matter,  sheweth  at  once  that  it  is  not 
by  mere  moral   suasion,  or  any  na- 
tural influence  upon  the  rational  soul, 
but  by  a  supernatural  and  almighty 
influence,    similar   to   that   through 
which    by  a  word   he   created  the 
world,  healed  desperate  diseases,  or 
raised  the  dead,  that  this  change  is 
effected;    and  that,  by  this  divine 
agency,  there  is  framed  in  us  a  vital 
habit  or  principle  of  grace,  disposing 
and  enabling  to  acts  of  faith,  love, 
&c.   Acts  xxvi.    18.  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
Deut.  xxix.  4.  John  v.  25.  Rom.  iv. 
17.  Eph.  ii.  1,  5.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 
14.   Deut.  XXX.  6.  Col.  ii.   11,   12. 
with  Gen.  xvii.  10,  11.  Tit.  iii.  5. 
Eph.  iv.  23.  John  i.    13.  and  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  8.  Jam.  i.   18.    I  Pet.  i.  3,23. 
Eph.  ii.  10.  and  iv.  24.  Col.  iii.  10.    ■ 
The  inspired  representations  of  that 
which  is  produced  .by  this  superna- 
tural   and    all-powerful    agency    of 
God,  as,  a  copy  of  God's  law  in  the 
heart,  Jer.  xxxi.   33.  2  Cor.  iii.   3. 
eternal  life  abiding  in  one,  1  John  v. 
12.  and  iii.  14,   15.  a  new  heart,  a 
pure  heart,  one  heart,  a  heart  to  know 
and  fear  God,  a  heart  of  flesh,  Ezek. 
xix.  11,  19.  and  xxvi.  26.  and  xviii. 
31.   Jer.   xxiv.   7.   and   xxxii.    39. 
Deut.  xxix.  4.    1  Tim.  i.  5.  Heb.  x. 
22.  a  divine  nature,  God's  workman- 
ship created,  not  in  or  by,  but  unto 
good  works,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  Eph.  ii.  10. 
the  image  of  God  opposite  to  the 
image  of  the  devil,  which  is  in  men 
by  nature,   and  answerable  in.  the 
substantials  of  it  to  Adam's  likeness 
to  God,  Eph.  iv.  24.  Col.  iii.   10.  2 
Cor.  iii.  18.  with  Gen.  i.  26,  27.  a 
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neiv  creature  that  hath  a  real  subsist- 
ence in  us,  and  renders  us  neiv  in  our 
qualities,  and  which  is  contrary  to, 
and  exclusive  of,  old  sinful  lusts,  2 
Cor.  V.  17.  Gal.  vi.  15.  Eph.  ii.  10. 
and  iv.  24.  Col.  iii.  1 0.  a  new  man, 
the  reverse  of  the  old  man,  wliich 
must  be  put  off,  and  is  crucified  \yith 
Christ,  Eph,  iv.  22,  24.  Col.  iii.  9, 
JO.  Roni.  vi.  6.  a  new  tnan,  having 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  a  heart 
to  understand,  Deut.  xxix.  4.  an  in- 
ward or  inner  nian,  which  delights  in 
God's  law,  and  is  re?jeiyec?and  strength- 
ened day  by  day,  Rom,  vii.  22.  2 
Cor.  iv.  16.  Eph.  iij.  16.  «  spirit 
horn  of  God's  Spirit,  a  neic  spirit  put 
within  one,  and  which  Instetk  against 
tjie flesh  or  habits  of  sinful  corruption, 
?ind  directs  and  draws  into  a  good 
walk,  and  produceth  gracious  fruits 
of  actual  holiness,  John  iii.  5,  6. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  and  xi.  19  Rom. 
viii.  4.  Gal.  v.  17,  22.  a.s fleshly  ta- 
bles of  the  heart,  in  \yhich  Christ's 
truths  are  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
2  Cor.  iii.  3.  an  inward  root^  which 
produceth  good  acts.  Matt.  vii.  17, 
18.  and  xii'.  33.  and  xiil.  6,  21.  a 
good  treasure  of  the  heart,  out  of 
vv^hich  good  acts  are  brought  forth, 
Matt.  xii.  35.  as  incorrnptihle  seed 
distinct  from  and  conveyed  intp  the 
heart  by  the  word  of  God,  I  Pet.  i. 
23.  seed  that  abideth  in  every  one 
born  of  God,  1  John  iii.  9.  manifest 
an  implanted  habit  of  grace  in  every 
saint. — This  gracious  habit  or  prin- 
ciple, under  the  different  forms  of 
knowledge,  faith,  love,  hope,  &c.  is 
represented  as  qbtained,  2  Pet.  i.  1. 
had,  2  Thess.  iii.  2.  kept,  2  Tim.  iv. 
7.  as  abiding,  Luke  xxii.  32.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  8,  13.  divelUng,  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
Eph.  iii.  17.  as  working,  Gal.  v.  6, 
22.  Jam.  ii.  22.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,8.  as  in- 
creased, 2  Cor.  X.  15.  groiuing,  2  Pet. 
iii.  18.  all  which  descriptions  mani- 
fest, that  in  every  regenerate  person 
there  is  divinely  implanted,  pre- 
served, strengthened,  and  actuated, 
a  supernatural  gracioiis  habit  or  vital 
principle  of  holiness. — This  implant- 
ed and  inherent  grace  or  holiness 
pay  either  be  viewed  as  one  simple 


principle  filling  and  disposing  the 
whole  soul  to  holy  acts ;  or,  in  respect 
of  the  different  powers  of  the  soul  in 
which  it  acts,  and  in  respect  of  its 
different  forms  of  acting  on  objects,  it 
may  be  distinguished  into  the  diffe- 
rent graces  of  knowledge,  faith,  love, 
hope,  repentance,  &c.  But  the  thing 
is  so  important,  that  whosoever  de- 
nies this  implanted,  inherent,  habi- 
tual grace,  holiness,  or  righteousness, 
overthrovvs  the  gospel,  and  all  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  new  cove- 
nant. Without  allowing  this  habi- 
tual grace,  we  must  deny  original 
sin,  the  sinful  corruption  of  man's 
whole  nature,  and  the  spiritual  ex- 
tent and  indipensible  obligation  of 
God's  law,  as  a  rule  of  life.  We 
must  deny  the  salvation  of  infants, 
or  pretend  they  are  admitted  to  hea- 
ven without  any  gracious  disposi- 
tions. W^e  must  deny  all  spiritual 
union  with  Christ,  justification  by 
faith,  or  adoption  into  his  family. 
We  must  deny  all  indwelling  of 
Christ,  his  Spirit,  and  word,  in  our 
hearts;  and  leave  it  to  be  filled,  ac- 
tuated, and  governed,  by  the  in- 
dwelling habits  of  sinful  corruption. 
We  must  deny  all  sanctification  of 
the  nature,  all  renovation  of  the 
whole  man  after  the  image  of  God, 
all  experience  and  exercise  truly 
gracious  or  acceptable  to  God,  all 
spiritual  warfare  between  the  flesh 
and  spirit;  all  growth  and  perseve- 
rance in  grace,  and  perfection  there- 
in; all  marks  of  a  gracious  state, 
and  examination  of  ourselves,  whe- 
ther we  be  in  the  faith,  or  Christ 
be  in  us;  all  habitual,  nay  actual, 
preparation  for  death  or  heaven; 
all  meetness  of  nature  or  temper 
for  the  blessedness  of  heaven;  and 
all  admission  to  it,  unless  it  be  with 
hearts  filled  with  all  unrighteous- 
ness. 

RENOUNCE,  solemnly  to  give 
up,  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

RENOWN,  a  wide-spread  fame 
of  one's  excellencies,  and  good  or 
mighty  deeds,  Dan.  ix.  15.  and  to 
be  renowned,  is  to  have  a  high  cha- 
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raeter  for  wisdom,  honour,  wealth, 
victories.  Numb.  i.  16.  Ezek.  xxvi. 
17.  and  xxxiv.  29.  Isa.  xiv.  20. 

REPAIR,  to  build  up  what  is  rent 
or  broken  down,  Judg.  ii.  23.  2 
Chron.  kxix.  3.  The  Jews  were 
repairers  of  breaches,  and  restorers  of 
paths  to  divell  iti,  when,  after  the 
deformations  of  Manasseh  and  A- 
mon,  Josiah  re-established  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  and  abolished  ido- 
latry ;  and  when,  after  the  Chaldean 
captivity,  they  returned  and  built 
their  temple  and  houses,  and  re-es- 
tablished the  worship  of  God ;  but 
chiefly  when,  in  the  apostolic  age 
and  the  millennium,  they  shall  re- 
turn to  the  Lord,  and  all  division  be- 
tween them  and  the  Gentiles  be  re- 
moved, Isa.  Iviii.  12. 

REPENT,  is  with  grief  to  change 
one's  mind  to  what  is  thought  more 
proper.  Matt.  xxi.  29.  God  repents, 
not  by  changing  of  his  mind,  affec- 
tion, or  purpose,  but  by  changing 
the  manner  of  his  work :  so  he  re- 
pented that  he  had  made  man,  or 
made  Saul  king,  when  he  changed 
the  coui'se  of  his  providence  towards 
them,  as  men  would  do  when  they 
repent  and  change  their  mind,  act- 
ing as  one  determined  to  destroy  and 
pull  them  down,  Gen.  vi.  6,  7.  I 
Sam.  XV.  1 1 .  His  repenting  himself 
concerning  his  servants,  or  his  repent- 
ings  kindling,  imports  his  compas- 
sionately rising  up  for  their  deliver- 
ance after  he  had  seemed  determin- 
ed to  ruin  them  in  the  world,  Deut. 
xxxii.  36.  Psal.  cxxxv.  14.  Hos. 
xi.  8.  His  repenting  of  the  eml  or  the 
good  he  had  conditionally  threatened 
or  promised,  denotes  his  not  inflict- 
ing the  one  or  bestowing  the  other, 
Psal.  cvi.  45.  Jer.  xviii.  10.  His 
gifts  and  calling  are  without  repent- 
ance;  God  does  not  repent  of  his 
gifts  to  the  Je-iCS,  or  his  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  Rom.  xi.  29.  Mens'  re- 
pentance is,  ( 1 .)  A  change  of  mind, 
earnestly  wishing  something  undone 
that  is  done.  Esau  found  no  place 
for  repentance ;  though  he  sought  it 
carefully  with  tears,  he  could  not 
move  his  father  Isaac  to  repent  of 


what  he  had  done,  or  to  recal  tli<* 
blessing  from  Jacob  and  confer  it  on 
himself,  Heb.  xii.  17.  P»Iatt.  iii.  2. 
and  iv.  17.  (2.)  A  partial <:>r  world- 
ly repentance,  wherein  one  is  griev- 
ed for  and  turns  from  his  sin,  merely 
on  account  of  the  hurt  it  hath  done, 
or  is  likely  to  do  him :  so  a  male- 
factor, who  still  loves  his  sin,  repents 
of  doing  it,  because  it  brings  him  to 
punishment ;  so  Judas  repented  of  his 
betraying  his  Master,  because  he  saw 
it  would  bring  him  to  everlasting 
shame  and  torment.  Matt,  xxvii.  3. 
(3.)  Gospel-repentance,  which  is  a 
godly  sorrow  wrought  in  the  heart 
of  a  sinful  person  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby,  from  a  sight 
and  sense  of  his  sin,  as  offensive  tt> 
God,  murderous  to  Christ,  and  defil- 
ing to  his  own  soul,  and  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  he,  with  grief  and  hatred  of 
all  his  known  sins,  turns  from  them 
to  God  as  his  Saviour,  portion,  and 
Lord.  This  is  called  repentance  to- 
wards God,  as  therein  we  turn  from 
sin  to  him ;  and  repentance  unto  life, 
as  it  leads  to  spiritual  life,  and  daily 
increaseth  it,  and  issues  in,  and  pre- 
pares  for,  eternal  life.  Matt.  iii.  2. 
Actsiii.  19.  and  XX.  21.  and  xi.  18. 
In  every  case,  a  correspondent  faitii 
must  precede  repentance.  We  must 
first  by  faith  look  on  Jesus,  and  then 
mourn;  he  that  cometh  to  God  must 
believe,  and  come  by  Christ  as  the 
waj',  Heb.  xi.  6.  John  xiv.  6.  A 
believing  view  of  the  holiness  and 
justice,  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  will  make  sin  to  appear  ex- 
ceeding sinful;  but  nothing  produces 
such  deep,  genuine,  contrition  of 
soul  for  it,  as  looking  unto  Jesus 
pierced  by  our  transgressions,  ancj 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  Isa.  liii.  5. 
Zech.xii.  10.  This  melts  the  hard- 
est heart,  bows  the  most  stubborn 
will,  and  sinks  the  haughty  spirit 
into  the  deepest  abasement  before 
the  Lord.     See  Forgive 

REPETITIONS  (the  vain  ones) 
of  the  Pharisees,  were  the  saying 
the  same  things  Over  and  over  in 
their  prayers,  as  if  the  more  they 
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would  be  the  better  heard.  Matt. 
vi.  9. 

REPLENISH,  to  fill  with  inha- 
bitants or  wealth,  Ezek,  xxvi.  2. 
God  replenishes  sorrowful  souls,  when 
he  fills  them  with  joy  and  comfort, 
Jer.  xxxi.  25.  The  Jews  were  re- 
plenished irom  the  east;  entertained 
numbers  of  idolatrous  magicians,  and 
their  abominations,  from  Chaldea  and 
Assyria  ;  or,  were  proud  of  their  al- 
liance with  the  Assyrians,  Isa.  ii.  6. 

REPIiAIM,  giants,  releasers,  a 
valley  on  the  south  or  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, very  fruitful  in  corn,  Isa.  xvii. 
5.  It  seems  to  have  had  its  name 
from  the  giants  that  anciently  inha- 
bited it ;  and  here  the  host  of  the 
Philistines  encamped  oftencr  than 
once,  1  Chron.  xi.  15.  and  xlv.  9. 

REPHIDIM,  beds  or  mansions  of 
rest,  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
western  gulph  of  the  Red  sea,  where 
the  Hebrews  tempted  God,  and 
quarrelled  with  Moses  for  want  of 
water ;  .and  so  it  was  called  Meri- 
bah,  contention;  and  IMassah,  tcnip- 
tntion.  Here  Moses  brought  them 
vv^ater  from  a  rock  ;  and  here  they, 
under  the  direction  of  Joshua,  routed 
the  Amalekites. 

To  REPLY  againt  God,  is  to 
quarrel  with  his  purpjosc  or  provi- 
dence, Rom.  ix.  20. 

To  REPORT  a  thing,  is,  (1.)  To 
declare  how  it  is  done,  how  orders 
are  executed,  Ezek.  ix.  11.  (2.)  To 
convey  information  of  a  fact,  and 
make  it  public,  1  Cor.  v.  1 .  Report, 
and  tue  will  report  it;  tell  us  what 
vou  can  against  Jeremiah,  and  we 
will  rehearse  it  to  the  king  to  have 
him  punished,  Jer.  xx.  10.  The  gos- 
pel is  called  a  report  or  hearing; 
tlierein  the  iaraed  excellencies  and 
works  of  God  in  Christ  are  declared ; 
and  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  mi- 
iiisters,  receiving  it  from  Christ, 
publish  it  to  men,  Isa.  liii.  1. 

REPROACH,  iNF.^MY,  (I.)  The 
bad  character  of  one,  whether  pro- 
cured by  his  own  wicked  deeds,  or 
Occasioned  by  false  accusation,  out- 
rageous upbraiding,  or  scornful  de- 
rision, Prov.  vi.  33.  Isa.li.7.  Ezek, 
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xxxvi.  3.  Neh.  11.12.    (2.)  Slander-' 
ous  speech,  whereby  men  give  dis- 
graceful characters  to  others,  Psal. 
Ixxix.    12.     Persons   or   things   are 
said  to  be  a  reproach,  when  loaded 
with   bad   characters,    and   made  a 
common  by- word,  Psal.  xxii.  C.  and 
Ixxxix.  41.     Sin  is  the  reproach  of 
any  people;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  them, 
and  tends  to  render  them  contempti- 
ble, Prov.  xiv.  34.     Oppression,  or 
mocking  of  the  poor,  is  a  reproaching 
of  God,  as  if  his    image    on    them . 
deserved  no  respect,  as  if  by  mak- 
ing  them    poor    he    had    devoted 
them  to   hard  usage,  and  as  if  he 
could  not  protect  them,   Prov.  xiv. 
31.  and   xvii.  5.      The  reproach   of 
Christ,  is  scorn  and  calumny  endur- 
ed for  adherence  to  him  and  his  ways, 
Heb.  xi.26.  and  xiii.  13.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  barrenness  was  accounted 
a  reproach,  as  it  excluded    from   a 
share  in  the  multiplication  of  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  from  being  the  ho- 
noured progenitor   of  the  Messiah, 
Gen.  XXX.  23.  Isa.  iv.  1.  Luke  i.  25. 
Uncircumcislon  was  the  reproach  of 
Egypt,  as  it  anciently  marked  men 
to  be  aliens  from  God  like  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  perhaps  many  of  the  Jews 
neglected  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren in  Egypt,  Josh.  v.  9.     God  put 
the  Philistines    to    a   perpetual    ?-?- 
proach,  when  he  smote   them  with 
the  long  remembered  and  shameful 
disease  of  the  emerods,  Psal.lxxviii. 
66.     Reproach  breaks  the  heart,  as  it 
not  only  tends  to  bereave  one  of  his 
outward    enjoyments,    but    renders 
him  contemptible  and  useless  for  ad- 
vancing the  honour  of  God,  or  do- 
ing real  service  to  mankind.   Psalm. 
Ixix.  20. 

REPROBATE,  not  approved.  A- 
mong  metalists,  it  signifies  what  can- 
not abide  the  trial,  whhout  shewing 
itself  drossy,  or  of  a  coarse  alloy. 
Thus  wicked  men  zxe.  reprobate  sil- 
ler; they  are  not  purged  nor  refined, 
nor  v/ili  pass  current,  according  to 
the  standard  of  God's  law,  Jer.  vi. 
30.  When  used  concerning  wrest- 
ling-games and  races,  it  signifies 
him  who  miscarries,  and  loses  the 
2  Z 
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prize.  Lest  I  should  be  a  reprobate, 
or  cast-aivar/ ;  lest  I  should  be  found 
one  whom  God  will  never  reward  as 
a  runner  of  the  Christian  race,  or  as 
a  victorious  fighter  of  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  A  reprobate 
mind,  is  one  hardened  in  wicked- 
ness, and  which  cannot  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  Rom.  i.  28. 
Men  are  reprobate  concerning  the  faith, 
when  they  apostatize  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  and  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  most  horrible  errors,  2 
Tira.  iii.  8.  They  are  reprobate  to 
every  good  v;ork,  when  quite  incapa- 
ble of  performing  good  works,  and 
are  averse  to  others  performing  of 
them.  Tit.  i.  16. 

REPROVE.     See  Rebuke. 
REPUTE,  lo  reckon,  esteem.  Job 
xviii.  3.     Reputation,  an  high  cha- 
racter, Gal.  ii.  2. 

REQUEST,  to  crave,  pray  for, 
Judg.  viii.  '26,   1  Kings  xix.  4. 

REQUIRE,  (1.)  To  ask  as  a  fa- 
vour, Ezra  viii.  22.  (2.)  To  de- 
mand as  a  debt,  or  as  due  obedience, 
Luke  xix.  23.  Deut.  x.  1 2.  (3.)  To 
call  to  account  for,  Eijek.  xxxiv.  10. 
(4.)  To  avenge,  punish  for,  1  Sam. 
XX.  1 6.  God  reqitireth  things  that  are 
past:  he  orders  that  which  was  past 
and  driven  away  to  be  renewed  and 
brought  back,  and  requites  men  for 
their  past  deeds,  Eccl.  iii.  15.  This 
night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  oj 
thee;  it  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
body,  and  called  to  give  an  account 
of  itself  and  its  deeds  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  God,  Luke  xii.  20. 

REQUITE.  See  Recompence. 
REREWARD,  the  last  body  or 
hindmost  part  of  the  troops  in  a 
marching  army,  who  as  it  were 
guard  the  back  of  the  army.  Josh, 
vi.  \3.  The  Lord,  or  his  glory,  is 
tlie  rereivard  of  his  people,  when  he 
affords  them  full  protection  even 
from  unseen  enemies ;  so  he  was  to 
the  Jews  in  their  return  from  Baby- 
lon, Isa.  Iii.  12.  and  Iviii.  S. 

RESCUE,  (I.)  To  recover  back 
from  captivity,  1  Sam.xxx.  18.  (2.) 
To  save  from  imminent  diy^ger.  Acts 
xxiii.  27. 


RESEMBLE,  (I.)  To  be  like  to 
other  persons  or  things,  Judg.  viii. 
J  8.  (2.)  To  liken  or  compare,  Luke 
xiii.  18. 

RESEN,  a  bridle,  a  noted  city  of 
Assyria,  buiJt  by  Ashur,  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah.  Some  think  all 
the  three,  together  with  Rehoboth, 
were  at  last  united  into  Nineveh ;  but 
perhaps  Resen  is  the  same  as  La-rissa 
on  the  Tigris,  which  was  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  its  walls  100  feet 
high  and  23  broad.  Gen.  x.  12. 

RESERVE,  (I.)  To  leave,  seta- 
side  for  a  particular  use,  2  Sam.  viii. 
4.  (2.)  To  keep  firmly  and  careful- 
ly, Jude  6.  (3.)  To  keep  things  in 
store  in  order  to  give  them  out  af- 
terwards, 1  Pet.  i,  4. 

RESIDUE,  what  is  left  or  remains, 
behind,  Exod.  x.  5.  Neh.  xi.  20. 
RESIST.     See  Oppose. 
RESORT,  ( I .)  To  meet  together, 
Neh.  iv.  20.     (2.)  To  come  to,  Psal. 
Ixxi.  3, 

RESPECT,  (o  esteem,  regard.— 
Sinful  respect  of  persons,  is  to  re- 
gard and  esteem  them  in  giving  sen- 
tences of  judgment,  for  their  outward 
honour,  power,  and  wealth,  not  at- 
tending to  truth  and  equity.  Lev. xix. 
15.  Deut.  i.  15.  In  this  sense,  God 
does  not  irspcct  persons  for  their  na- 
tion, family,  or  outward  circumstan- 
ces, nor  ought  judges  or  others  to  do 
so.  Acts  X.  34.  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut. 
i.  17.  James  ii.  1,9.  1  Pet.  i.  17  — 
God  has  respect  to  the  lov;lj/;  he  de- 
lights to  have  fellowship  with  them, 
and  to  do  them  good.  Psalm  138.  6. 
He  had  respect  to  Abel  and  his  offer- 
ing ;  esteeming  his  person  as  united 
to  Jesus,  he,  by  causing  fire  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  and  consume  it, 
shewed  a  regard  to  his  ofliering, 
which  he  offered  in  faith.  Gen.  iv.  4. 
RESPITE,  a  breathing,  a  time 
wherein  to  advise,  Exod.  viii.  15. 

1  Sam.  xi.  3. 

To  REST,  (1.)  To  cease  from 
work,  Exod.  xxiii.  12.  (2.)  To  sit 
or  nestle  quietly.  Gen.  xviii.  4.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  14.       (3.)  To  lean,  to  trust, 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  8.     (4.)  To  continue 
fixed,  Isa.  Ii.  4.     (5.)  To  come  to 
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an  end,  Ezek.  xvi.  42.  and  xxi.  17. 
God  rested  from  creatio«-work,  and 
was  refreshed;  he   ceased  to   make 
new  kinds  of  creatures,   and  took 
pleasure  in  what  he  had  made,  Heb. 
iv.  '4.  Exod.  xxxi.  17.    His  resting  in 
his  love,  implies  his  pleasure  in  the 
past  effects  of  it,  and  his  taking  de- 
light in  shewing  it  more  abundantly! 
Zeph.  iii.  17.      His  taking  his  rest 
during  the  Assyrian  ravages  of  E- 
gypt  and  Ethiopia,  imports  his  for- 
bearing to  interpose  remarkably  be» 
tween  the  contending  parties,  Isaiah 
xviii.  4.      Men   rest  on    the  Lord, 
when,  with  a  strong  faith  in  his  pro- 
mise and  righteousness,  they  commit 
themselves  to  his  care,  and  depend 
on  him  for   all  necessary  blessings. 
Psalm  xxxvii.  7.     The  saints  rest  at 
noon,  when,  amidst  scorching  per- 
secution  and  temptation,   God  be- 
stows upon  them  distinguished  pro- 
tection, inward  patience,  and  com- 
fort. Song  i.  7.     The  dead  rest  in 
their  graves,    from   all  labour,  dis- 
turbance,   and    pain,   Isaiah  Ivii.  2. 
To  Q.UIET,  is  to  cause  to  rest,  make 
still.    God's  Spirit  was  quieted  in  the 
north  country,   speaking    after    the 
manner  of  men,  when  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans, 
executed  the  destined  vengeance  on 
Chaldea,  where  his  people  had  been 
oppressed;  or,  when  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  was  t!ie  mean  of  convert- 
ing multitudes  to  Clirist,  Zech.  vi.  8. 
God  quieteth  the  earth  ivith  the  south 
wind,  when  he  makes  its  gentle  gales 
to  blow  on  it.  Job  xjixvii.  17. 

REST,  QUIETNESS,  (1.)  A  ceas- 
ing from  labour,  E.xod.  v.  5.  (2.) 
A  ceasing  from  open  war.  Josh.  xiv. 
15.  or  to  be  exempt  from  persecution. 
Acts  ix.  .SI.  (.S.)  Ceasing  from  til- 
lage and  husbandry, Lev. XXV. 5.  (4.) 
A  state  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  God  and  mens'  own  conscience, 
Matt.  xi.  29.  Heb.  iv.  3.  (5.)  A 
calm  composure  of  mind,  produced 
by  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
our  heart,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost's 
witnessing  to  our  conscience,  our 
justification,  reconciliation,  regene- 
ration, adoption,  and  sure  title  to 


eternal  glory ;  attended  with  a  cheer- 
ful confidence  in  the  promises,  and 
a  submission  to  the  providences,  of 
God,  Psal.  cxvi.  7.     (6.)  Rest  also 
signifies  a  peaceful  and  comfortable 
settlement,  such  as  Canaan   to   the 
Hebrews,  and  the  temple  lo  the  ark, 
Deut.  iii.  20.  Psal.  cxxxii.  8,   14. 
(7.)  A  part  of  a  wall  for  the  ends 
of  beams  to  lie  on,   1  Kings  vi.  6. 
(8.)  The  remainder,  those   beiide. 
Gen.  XXX.  6.   Christ,  in  his  offices, 
relations,  righteousness,  power,  and 
love,  and  in  his  promises,  is  a  rest  and 
refreshing,  which,  if  applied  and  im- 
proved, yields  a  most  sweet  pleasure 
and  quiet  to  men,  Isa.  xxviii,  12. 
Christ's  rest  is  glorious:  his  gospel- 
church,  and  his  new-covenant  state, 
wherein  his  people  enjoy  sweet  de- 
light and  repose,  is  the   product  of 
his  glorious  power  and  bleeding  love, 
and  is  glorious  in  its  properties  and 
ends,  Isa.  xi.  10.     The  rest  retnain- 
i7ig  Jor  the  people  of  God,  is  either 
the  gospel-state  of  the  church  where- 
in men  enjoy  freedom  fiom  the  bur- 
densome services  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  have  Jesus  and  his  dcliglit- 
lUl     promises    clearly    exiiibited    to 
them;  or  the  heavenly  state,  where- 
in the  saints  shall  be   for  ever  free 
from  sorrow,  temptation,  and  trouble 
or  toil,  and  for  ever  delighted  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  God,  Heb.  iv.  9. 
Canaan   and  the  temple  are  called 
(jod's  rest,  because  there  the  sym- 
bols of  his  presence  resided,  and  the 
former  was  given  by  tiiem  to  the 
Hebrews  to  dwell  in,  Heb.  iii.  11. 
Psal.  cxxxii.  14.  but  it  was  v\oi  their 
rest,  because  it  was  polluted,  as  God 
expelled  them  fvom  it,  Mic.  ii.  10. 
If  God  give  quietness,  ivlio  then  can 
make  trouble  ?  If  God  give  inward 
peace  and  comfort,  or  even  outward, 
who  can  vex  his  people?  Job  xxxiv. 
29.     The  wicked  shall  not  feci  quiet" 
ness  in  his  belly;  no  ease  in  his  mind 
concerning  his  ill-gotten  goods.  Job 
XX.  20.    Damascus  was  tiie  rest   of 
God's  wrath;  his  judgments  conti- 
nued long  upon  it,    Zech.   ix.   1 . — 
Quiet;   (1.)  Still,  calm,  and  peace- 
able, composed  in  mind,  1  Thess.  iv. 
2Z  2 
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11.  Psal.  xlvi.  10. -and  i\'.- 4-.  (2.) 
Idle,  inactive,  Judg.  xviii.  7,  27. 
(3.)  Free  from  noise  and  war,  2 
Chron.  xiv.  1,  5. — And  to  still,  is  to 
render  pleased,  calm,  and  silent, 
Kumb.  xiii.  30.  PsaL  Ixv.  7. 

RESTORE,  (1.)  To  give  back 
again.  Gen.  xx.  14.  (2.)  Tore-es- 
tablish one  in  his,  former  office  or 
station.  Gen.  xl.  13.  Isa.  i.  25.  (3.) 
To  make  rtstitution,  by  giving  back 
to  an  ov^'ner  what  was  unjustly  taken 
or  detained  from  him,  or  which  had 
been  lost.  In  holy  things,  and  where 
there  was  the  least  appearance  of 
fraud,  restitution  was  at  least  to  be 
made  to  the  full  value,  and  a  fifth 
part  more.  Four  sheep  were  given 
for  one  that  had  been  stolen,  and  five 
oxen  for  one,  as  these  animals  were 
easily  stolen,  and  the  want  of  the  last 
hindered  the  tillage  of  the  field;  and 
for  fraudulent  exaction  of  tribute, 
the  restitution  was  to  be  fourfold.  If 
the  owner  and  his  heirs  were  all  dead 
or  unknown,  the  restitution  was  to 
be  made  to  the  priest  as  the  Lord's 
deputy,  and  no  atonement  could  be 
made  for  the  person's,  injustice  till 
once  the  restitution  was  made.  Does 
not  this  prove,  that  no  man  has  any 
ground  to  expect  fbrgivensss  of  his 
injustice,  till  he  make  restitution  of 
■what  he  unjustly  obtained,  at  least 
do  what  he  can  to  give  every  one 
his  due?  but  he  may  make  it  in  as 
.secret  a  way  as  he  can,  Exod.  xxii. 
J — 4.  Kumb.  v.  7,  S.  Lev.  xxii.  14. 
and  vi.  4.  Lukexix.  8.  According  to 
]iift  substance,  shall  his  restitution,  be; 
all  his  estate  shall  be  taken  from  him 
to  pay  what  he  fraudulently  got.  Job 
XX.  18.  (4.)  To  recover,  take  back, 
put  again  in  possession  of,  2  Kings 
xiv.  25.  (5.)  To  heal  or  cure.  Matt, 
xti.  13.  (6.)  To  reform  the  church 
fro.m  her  corrupiicns  in  doctrine, 
worship,  and  practice.  Matt.  xvii. 
II,  Christ  restored  what  he  took  not 
away,  when  by  his  mediation  he 
brought  glory  to  God,  and  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  and  happiness,  to  men, 
Psal.  Ixix.  4.  To  restore  a  man  who 
has  been  overtaken  in  a  fault,  or  set 
Ijiin  in  joint,  is  to   bring  him  to  a 


sense  of  his  sin,  a  belief  of  God's 
pardoning  mercy,  and  an  amendment 
of  practice,  and  so  an  access  to  ordi- 
nances as  before.  Gal.  vi.  1.  The 
restitution  of  all  things,  is  the  putting 
of  the  world  into  an  holy  and  happy 
state  at  the  last  day,  making  all  the 
marks  of  sin  to  cease  from  the  eartb> 
air,  &c.  Acts  iii.  21. 

RESTRAIN,  wiTHOLD,  (1.)  To 
keep  back,  as  with  a  bridle,  Psa1,- 
Ixxvi.  10.  Gen.  xx.  6.  (2.)  To  de- 
tain, cease  from  giving.  Job.  xv.  4* 
(3.)  To  confine,  Job  xv.  8. 

RESURRECTION,  or  rising  a- 
gain  from  the  dead,  is  either,  (1.) 
Civil,  when  a  person  or  nation  is 
recovered  from  a  state  of  distress  and 
bondage,  as  in  the  case  of  David, 
Hezekiab,  Paul,  Psal.  xxv.  3,  4.  Isa. 
xxxviii.  16.  2  Cor.  i.  9,  10.  and  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  Lam.  iv.20.  Hos. 
vi.  ],  2.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1— J4.  (2.) 
Spiritual,  from  a  state  of  death  in 
sin  to  spiritual  life  and  happiness; 
and  this  is  either  of  particular  per- 
sons when  they  are  regenerated  and 
born  again,  John  v.  25.  Eph.  ii.  1,5. 
Col.  ii.  12.  and  iii.  ].  or  of  the  church, 
when,  by  the  influences  of  Christ, 
she  is  mightily  increased  in  her  mem- 
bers, and  they  in  their  lively  walking 
with  God,  and  in  their  outward  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  This  will  sig- 
nally take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium,  and  is,  as  some  think, 
called  the  first  resurrection,  Isa.  vi. 
19,21.  andlx.  1.  Rom.  xi.  14.  Rev, 
XX.  1—8.  (3.)  Corporal,  when  dead 
bodies  are  restored  to  life.  That  there 
will  be  a  general  rising  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  women  at  the  last 
day,  is  most  agreeable  to  reason. 
Reason  hints,  tiiat  the  law  of  God  is 
given  to  our  whole  man,  and  is  vio- 
lated by  our  soul  and  body  in  con- 
nection. The  body,  as  an  open  port, 
admits  incitements  to  good,  and  temp- 
tations to  sin  ;  the  carnal  affections 
depending  on  the  body,  corrupt  and 
mislead  the  mind  and  affections, 
Wjiat  outward  acts  the  soul  designs, 
whether  good  or  evil,  the  body  exe- 
cutes. "\\'hen  the  heart  is  filled  with 
hatred  of  God,  and  all  uurighleousr 
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ness,   the  tongue  and  other  bodily 
members  are  instruments  to  execute 
it.    When  the  renewed   soul  loves 
and    cleaves    to   Jesus    Christ,    the 
tongue  utters  his  praise,  and  other 
bodily  members   labour,  or  endure 
suffering,  for  his  sake.     If"  these  dif- 
ferent parts  of  human  nature  share 
thus  in  actions  good  or  bad,  it  is  rea- 
sonable they  should  share  together  of 
the  everlasting  reward  or  punish- 
ment; and  hence  the  body  must  be 
restored  to  life,  and  reunited  to  the 
soul  never  more  to  be  separated.  The 
dying  of  seeds  that  they  may  re- 
vive and  grow  up,  the   revival  of 
withered   trees    and    roots    in    the 
spring,  are  a  natural  presage  of  this 
resurrection,  John  xii.  2  k  1  Cor.  xv. 
36.     The  translation  of  Enoch  and 
Elias  to  heaven,  both  soul  and  body; 
the  restoration  of  many  to  life  by  the 
hands  of  Elijah,  EHsha,  and  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles ;  but  chiefly  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  are  incontestible  proofs  here 
of.     Jesus  rose  as  the  Jirst  fruits  of 
thtm   that    slept;    to    mark    which, 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  of  saints  a- 
rose  about  the  same  time,  who  it  is 
scarcely  probable  ever  returned  to 
corruption,    I   Cor.    xv.    20.    Matt, 
xxvii.  52,  5^.     In  his  resurrection, 
lie  exerted  his  own  divine  power,  and 
was  solemnly  owned  by  his  Father 
as  his  only  begotten  Son,  Rom.  i.  4. 
Acts  xiii.  35.     Yie  rose  for  our  justi- 
fcation,  as  therein  he  was  discharged 
of  all  debt  which  he  had  taken  on 
himself,  and  exhalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  Saviour  to  give  repentance  and 
ibrgiveness  of  sins,    Kom.    iv.   15. 
and  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; 
the  spring  and  cause  of  our  spiritual 
resurrection  from  a  state  of  sin;  of 
our  revivals  after  sinful  lanjruishinji 
and  distress,  and  of  our   happy  re- 
surrection at  the  last  day,  John  xi.  25. 
That  there  shall  be  a  future   resur- 
rection of  the  dead  in  general,  is  also 
evident  from  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture.    God  shewed  the  truth  hereof 
to  Moses  at  the  bush,  in  calling  him- 
self the  God   of  the  patriarchs  after 
they  were  dead ;   -vvbich  imported 


that  their  souls  did,  and  their  bodies 
would,  live  unto  God,  Luke  xx.  37, 
38.       Amidst    all  his   trouble.    Job 
firmly  believed   not  that  he  would 
have  "a  return  to  prosperity  in  this 
life,  for  this  he  did  not.  Job  vi.  8,  9. 
and  vii.  7,  8.  and  x.  21,  22.  and  xvi. 
22.   and   xvii.    1,   15.   and  xix.  10. 
and  his  words  are  too  grand  to  ex- 
press such  an  event ;  but  that  at  the 
last  his  Redeemer  should  raise  him 
from  the  dead,  and  make  him,  in  his 
flesh,  in  the  very  same  body  he  then 
had,  to  see  God  as  his  friend  and  por- 
tion. Job  xix.  25,  26,  27.     With  the 
view  hereof,  God  comforts  his  church, 
Isa.    xxvi.    19.  and   Dan.  xii.  2,  3. 
In  the  New  Testament,  this  truth  is, 
evidently  asserted   in  a  multitude  of 
texts,    Luke  xiv.    13.  John   vi.  39, 
40,  44,  54.  and  xi.  24  to  26.  and  xiv^ 
19.   Acts  iv.    2.   and   xvii.  IS.    and 
xxvi.  8.   Rom.  viii.    11.    1  Cor.   vi. 
14.  and  xv.  2  Cor.  i.  9.  and  Iv.  14. 
1  Thess.  iv,   14.  2  Tim.  I  v.  1.  Heb. 
vi.  2.  and  Rev.  xx.  12,   13.     That 
the  same  body  will  be  raised,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reasons   above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  from  the  very  na- 
ture  of  a  resurrection;    for,    if  the 
same  body  was  not  raised,  it  could 
be  no  resurrection,  but  a  new  crea- 
tion.    It  is  their  body  that  was  once 
vile,  mortal,  diseased,  and  dead,  and 
that  bore  the  image  of  the   earthly- 
Adam,  that  shall  be  raised,  changed, 
and  glorifled,  Phil.  ill.  2) .  Rom.  viii, 
11.  Job  xix.  26,    27.  John  v.  28, 
1  Cor.  XV.  42,  43,  51,  53,  54.    That 
the  saints'  bodies  shall  rise  first,  and 
be    rendered     glorious    like     unto 
Christ's  glorified  body,  and  spiritual, 
so  as  to  be  no  clog  to  the  soul,  is  also 
plain.     The  vain  questions  concern- 
ing the  time  of  the  resurrection,  the 
apparent  difficulties  of  the  raising  of 
the  same  body,  the  difference  of  sex 
in  them  that  are  raised,  I  dismiss  as 
improper  here.     Nothing   proper  Is 
Impossible  (or  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  to  effect.  .  But  let  us  know 
and  earnestly  remember,  that  by  iho 
resurrection  of  life,  the  godly  shall, 
first  in  order,  and  in  a  glorious  man- 
ner, be  raised  to  enjoy  everlasting 
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happiness ;  and  by  the  resurrection 
qf  damnation,  the  wicked  shall  rise  to 
everlasting  shame  and  torment ; 
while  hell  shall  give  up  their  depart- 
ed souls,  the  sea  and  earth  shall  pro- 
duce their  dead  bodies,  John  v.  28, 
29.  Rev.  XX.  12,  13,  U. 

RETAIN,  to  hold  fast  in  one's 
power  W  possession,  Judg.  vii.  8. 
and  xix.  14.  God  retaineth  not  his 
anger  for  ever ;  he  will  not  always 
tontinue  to  punish  and  afflict,  Mic. 
vii.  18.  Wicked  men  like  not  to 
fetain  God  in  their  knowledge ;  they 
are  not  inclined  to  cherish  and  in- 
crease their  notions  of  God,  and  the 
impressions  of  his  greatness,  good- 
ness, and  justice,  on  their  conscience, 
Rom.  i.  28.  Sins  are  retained,  when 
the  sinner  is  continued  under  cen- 
sure or  condemnation,  John  xx.  23. 
Bernice  did  not  retain  the  power  of  the 
nrm ;  did  not  by  her  marriage  es- 
tablish a  firm  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria:  nor 
did  she  long  maintain  her  interest  in 
the  favour  of  her  husband  Antiochus 
Theos;  for  he,  after  the  death  of 
her  father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
6f  Egypt,  divorced  her,  and  retook 
t.aodice,  by  whom  he  himSelf,  Bef- 
nice,  and  her  child  and  friends,  were 
soon  after  murdered,  Dan.  xi,  6. 

RETIRE,  to  mafch  backward, 
to  go  aside,  Judg.  xx.  39. 

RETURN,  (1.)  To  go  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  one  came,  Exod. 
xiii.  17.  (2.)  To  come  again,  2 
ChrOn.  xviii.  26.  (3.)  To  requite, 
1  Kings  ii.  32,44.  (4,)  To  rehearse, 
tell  over,  Exod.  xix.  8.  Godretiims 
to  men,  when,  after  some  judgments 
iftnd  afflictions,  he  bestows  fresh  fa- 
vours upon  them,  Psal.  vi.  4.  Joel  ii. 
14.  He  returns  on  high,  when  he, 
as  a  judge,  gives  sentence  for  his 
people,  and  against  their  enemies, 
and  displays  his  authority  and  power 
in  the  execution  thereof,  Psal.  vii.  7. 
Men  return  to  God,  when  they  re- 
pent of  their  sinful  wandering  out  of 
the  way  of  his  comifiandments,  and 
|>egin  anew  to  obey  and  sefve  him, 
Isa.  if.  21.  Ezek.  xviii.  21.  The  re- 
tent  of  ifte  year,  is  the  spring-tide. 


wheft  it  began  anew  in  the  season, 
and  in  the  sacred  reckoning  of  the 
Jews,  1  Kings  xx.  22.  In  return- 
ing and  rest,  ye  shall  be  saved;  by 
means  of  returning  to  God  in  Christ 
by  faith  and  repentance,  and  by 
resting  quietly  on  him  as  your  sup- 
port and  deliverer,  without  going  to 
Egypt  for  help,  shall  ye  have  deli- 
verance, Isa.  XXX.  15.  Let  them  re- 
turn to  thee,  but  return  thou  not  to 
them ;  let  them  hearken  to  thy  words, 
and  follow  thy  pattern  ;  but  comply 
not  thou  with  them  in  their  courses, 
nor  flatter  them  in  their  sins,  Jer. 
XV.  19. 

REU,  or  Ragau,  Hs/nVnc?,  the 
son  of  Peleg,  and  father  of  Serug, 
was  born,  A.  M.  1787,  and  died  A. 
M.  2026,  Gen.  xi.  18. 

Reuben,  behold  a  son,  the  eldest 
son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  born  J.  M. 
2246.     When   he  was  very  young, 
he  found  dvdaint,  Avhich  we  render 
mandrakes,    in   the  field,  about  the 
time  of  wheat  harvest.     These   his. 
mother  sold  to  Rachel  who  coveted 
thern,    for    her   night   with   Jacob. 
When  he  was  about  40  years  of  age, 
he,  to  tlie  great  grief  of  his  father, 
committed  incest  with  his  concubine' 
but  seems   to  have  deeply  fepented 
of  it.     Though  Joseph  stood  fair  to 
come  between  him  and  his  father's 
inheritance,  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  preserve  Joseph  in  safety.     He 
begged  the  rest  of  his  brethren  would 
not  murder  him.     With  a  view  to 
protect  him,  he  persuaded  them  to 
throw  him  into  a  dry  pit,  and  leave 
him  there  to  die  of  his  own  accord. 
While  he  took  a  round-about  turu^ 
to  draw  him  out  and  send  him  home,, 
his  brethren  had  taken  him  out,  and 
sold  him  to  the  Midianites.     When 
he  found  him  taken  out,  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  was  deeply  distressed  on 
his  account.     When  afterwards  Jo- 
seph's rough  usage  of  them  brought 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  con- 
cerning his  blood,  Reuben  reminded 
them  how  obstinately  deaf  they  were 
to  all  his  intreaties  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  his  life.     When  his  fatjier 
refused  to    let   Benjartiift  go   with 
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them  into  Egypt,  he  ofiered  to  forfeit 
the  life  of  his  two  sons  that  he  would 
bring  him  safely  back.  In  his  last 
benediction,  Jacob  told  him,  that  for 
his  incest  he  should  lose  his  birth- 
right, and  should  never  excel.  Gen. 
■Kxix.32.  and  XXX.  14.  and  xxxv.  22. 
and  xlii.  22.  and  xxxvii.  29,  30. 
and  xlii,  21,  22,  37.  and  xlix.  3,  4, 
1  Chron.  v.  1. 

His  sons  were  Hanocb,  Pallu,  Hes- 
ron,  and  Carmi,  all  of  whoni  were 
parents  of  considerable  families. 
Numb.  xxvi.  5,  6.  When  the  Keu- 
benites  came  out  of  Egypt,  their 
number  fit  for  war  amounted  to 
46,500,  under  the  command  of  Eli- 
zur  the  son  of  Shedeur.  They't  with 
their  brethren  of  Simeon  and  Gad, 
formed  the  second  division  in  the 
march  of  the  Hebrews,  and  went 
just  before  the  ark.  Their  spy  for 
searching  the  promised  land,  was 
Shammua  the  son  of  Zacchur.  Da- 
than,  Abiram,  and  On,  who  rebelled 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  along  with 
Korah,  were  of  this  tribe.  In  the 
plains  of  Moab,  their  warriors  a- 
mounted  to  43,730.  When  Moses 
seized  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites, 
observing  how  proper  the  country 
was  for  their  vast  numbers  of  flocks 
and  herds,  begged  to  have  it  as  their 
portion.  At  first  Moses  refused  ;  but 
on  their  proposing  to  assist  their  bre- 
thren with  all  their  force  in  the  con- 
quest of  western  Canaan,  he  granted 
the  country  to  them  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  There  they  re- 
paired the  cities,  and  settled  their 
wives  and  children.  Their  warriors 
went  over  Jordan  ;  and  though  per- 
haps they  visited  their  f&milies  at 
turns,  yet  they  continued  with  their 
brethren  for  the  most  part  of  seven 
years,  till  all  the  tribes  had  got  their 
settlements ;  after  which  they  were 
honourably  dismissed.  In  their  re- 
turn home,  they  erected  the  altar  of 
Ed  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  not  for 
offering  sacrifices  or  incense,  but  for 
a  testimony  that  they  were  of  tlie 
same  Hebrew  stock  and  religion 
with  their  brethren.     The  design  of 


this  was  at  first  mistaken  by  the- 
other  tribes :  and  Phinehas,  and  a» 
variety  of  the  princes,  were  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  about  this 
matter,  as  they  took  it  to  be  a  step 
towards  apostacy  from  the  worship 
of  God ;  but  when  they  heard  the 
true  design  of  erecting  the  altar, 
tliey  were  satisfied.  According  t<J!; 
the  predictions  of  Jacob  and  Moses, 
this  tribe  never  excelled,  there  ne- 
ver being  any  noted  person  thereof; 
and  they  lay  much  exf>osed  to  ene- 
mies, the  Moabites  on  the  south, 
the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  the 
Syrians  from  the  north.  Numb.  xxvi. 
5,6-  and  i.  5,21.  and  x.  18,21.  and 
xvi.  and  xxxii.  Josh.  xxii.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  6.  In  the  days  of  Deborah, 
tlie  Reubenites  were  so  embarrassed 
with  intestine  broils  or  foreign  inva:» 
sions,  that  they  could  send  no  as- 
sistance to  Barak.  During  the  reign 
of  Saul,  they,  perhaps,  under  Uie 
command  of  Bela  the  son  of  Azaz, 
conquered  a  tribe  of  the  Hagarites 
on  the  east  of  Gilead,  and  seized  oa 
their  country.  Of  them  and  their 
brethren,  the  Gadites  and  Mf^nas- 
sites,  to  the  number  of  120,000^  at- 
tended at  David's  coronation.  Iij 
that  period,  Eliezer  the  son  of  Zichri 
was  their  governor,  and  Adina  the 
son  of  Shiza  was  one  of  David's 
v/orthies.  Hazael  king  of  Syria  tqr- 
ribly  ravaged  their  country  ;  but  it 
seems  that  afterward,  in  the  reign  ot" 
Jeroboam  II.  they  and  their  brethren 
of  Gilead  smote  the  Hagarites,  and. 
took  from  them  their  country,  and 
a  prodigious  booty  of  flocks*  Not 
long  after,  when  Beerah  was  their 
prii.ce^  Tiglath-pileser  carried  thenis 
captive  into  the  north-east  parts  of 
hisempire,  Judg.  V.  15,  16.  1  Chron, 
xii.  37.  and  xxvii.  16.  and  xi.  42» 
2  Kings  X.  37.   1  Chron.  v. 

REVEAL,  to  make  manifest  Vfhut 
was  before  concealed  or  unknown, 
Rom.  ii.  5.  Christ  is  revcahii,  when 
God  by  his  word  and  Spirit  enlightt 
ens  the  minds  of  men,  and  sheds  his 
love  abroad  in  the  heart,  Ga!.  i.  J  6. 
and  vva=,  also,  when  by  fearful  judg- 
ments on  the  Jewish,  nation^  hje  ma? 
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nifested  his  power  and  Messlaship, 
Luke  xvii.  30.  and  will,  when  he 
shall  at  the  last  day,  come  openly  to 
judge  the  world,  2Thess.  i.  7.  The 
ar7n  of  the  Lord  is  revealed,  when 
Christ  is  savingly  discovered,  and 
when  the  power  of  God  in  its  mighty 
effects  is  sweetly  felt,  sins  being 
forgiven,  the  conscience  purified, 
and  the  heart  changed,  Isa.  liii.  I. 
His  righteousness  is  revealed,,  when 
the  obedience  and  suffering  of  Christ, 
in  which  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God  shine  forth,  are  declared  and 
offered  to  sinful  men,  Isa.  Ivi.  I. 
Rom.  i.  17.  The  heavens  reveal 
metis'  iniquity,  when  God  brings  it 
to  light,  and  punisheth  them  observ- 
ably for  it.  Job  XX.  27.  The  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  aqainst 
all  unrighteousness,  when,  by  the 
stings  of  sinners'  conscience,  and 
by  his  judgments  on  them,  his  dis- 
pleasure with  their  conduct  is  clear- 
ly manifested,  Rom.  i.  18.  The  Po- 
pish man  of  sin  was  revealed,  when 
he  appeared  as  head  oi  the  church, 
or  as  a  civil  prince,  2  Thess.  ii.  S. 
Men  reveal  their  cause  to  God,  when 
they  lay  it  before  him  in  prayer, 
Jer.  xi.  20.  By  Christ's  coming  into 
the  world,  and  being  preached  in 
the  gospel,  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  are  revealed  :  some  have  their 
consciences  fully  searched  by  his 
word  ;  and  many,  by  their  evidence 
of  regard  to,  or  hatred  of  him,  de- 
clare what  is  in  their  hearts,  Luke 
ii.  35.  Every  mans'  work  shall  be 
tried  and  revealed  by  fire ;  by  the  fire 
of  God's  word  trying  it,  by  fiery 
trials  and  persecutions,  and  especi- 
ally by  a  thorough  trial  in  the  last 
judgment,  its  nature  and  quality  shall 
be  plainly  discovered,  1  Cor.  iii.  13. 
Any  immediate  discovery  of  God's 
mind,  is  called  a  revelation,  (Tal. 
i.  12.  1  Cor,  xiv.  6,  26.  but  the  last 
book  of  the  scripture,  in  which  God 
discovered  to  John  the  apostle  a 
multitude  of  things  relative  to  his 
will  and  purpose  towards  the  church, 
is  particularly  so  called.  Rev.  i.  1. 
After  an  introduction  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  vision  which  John  had  of 


Jesus  Christ  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
it  contains  seven  epistles  to  the  A- 
sian  churches  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Laodicea,  in  which  Je- 
sus commends  their  good  things,  re- 
proves their  defects,  calls  them  to 
repent^  and  encourages  them  under 
their  trials,  chap.  i.  ii.  iii.  In  chap, 
iv.  and  v.  we  have  an  introduction 
to  the  prophetic  part,  consisting  of 
a  vision  of  God  upon  a  throne,  and 
celebrated  by  ministers  and  saints ; 
and  of  Christ's  opening  the  seven- 
sealed  book  of  his  purposes,  to  the 
great  joy  of  angels  and  redeemed 
men.  In  chap.  vi.  is  the  opening  of 
six  seals,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  Roman  empire, 
from  Christ's  ascension,  to  the  fall 
of  the  heathenish  form  of  the  em- 
pire about  A.  D.  323.  In  chap.  vii. 
is  an  emblematic  representation  of 
the  security  of  the  saints  under  the 
trumpets,  and  their  happy  escape 
from  their  troubles.  In  chap.  vii. 
and  ix.  is  the  opening  of  the  se- 
venth seal,  and  the  sounding  of  six 
trumpets,  where  is  exhibited  the 
fate  of  the  church,  by  the  Arians, 
Donatists,  Pelagians,  Papists,  and 
Saracens ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  by  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Heruli,  Saracens,  and  Turks, 
from  A.  D.  323  to  1866,  or  2016. 
In  chap.  X.  is  another  introductory 
vision  of  .lesus^ Christ  with  a  little 
open  book,  the  seals  being  now  loos- 
ed, in  his  hand,  importing  a  further 
discovery  of  the  events  of  provi- 
dence. In  chap.  xi.  is  a  view  of 
the  rise,  power,  duration  of,  and  op- 
position to  Antichrist,  and  of  his  fall, 
and  the  glorious  millennium ;  and 
so  reaches  from  A.  D.  606,  to  the 
end  of  the  ],000  years  reign  of  the 
saints  ;  and  of  it  the  xiii.  to  xxii. 
are  but  an  explication.  In  chap.  xii. 
is  a  repeated  view  of  the  state  of  the 
church  under  Heathenism  and  An- 
tichrist. In  chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  we 
have  a  view  of  the  rise  of  Antichrist 
in  his  civil  and  ecclesiastic  power, 
together  with  preludes,  warnings, 
and  embleuuilic  repxesentions,  of  his 
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ruin.  In  chap,  xv,  and  xvl.  we 
have  the  preparation  fory  and  the 
pouring  out  ofj  the  destructive  vials 
of  God's  wrath  on  Antichrist.  In 
chap  xvii.  xviii.  and  xix.  are  exhi- 
bited the  marks  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  causes  and  terrible  nature  of 
bis  overthrow,  and  the  grief  of  his 
friends,  and  joy  of  the  saints  thereat. 
In  chap.  XX.  is  represented  the  glo- 
rious millennium,  and  the  last  judg- 
ment. In  chap.  xxi.  and  xxii.  is 
represented  the  happiness  of  the  mil- 
lennial and  of  the  eternal  state,  and 
a  terrible  denunciation  of  wrath  to 
such  as  take  from  or  add  to  the  words 
of  God. 

How  far  this  analysis  of  the  Revela^ 
tion  is  just,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  suffered 
to  appear  in  this  work,  as  taken 
from  Mr.  Brown,  because  the  editor 
hopes  it  may  excite  some  persons  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  careful  perusal  of  mo- 
dern publications  on  this  subject, 
and  to  an  earnest  application  to  God 
in  prayer,  that  he  may  set  up  his 
kingdom,  and  explain  his  own  word. 

REVELLINGS,  luxurious  feast- 
ing, attended  with  wanton  songs  and 
behaviour,  Gal.  v.  21. 

REVENGE,  or  vengeance,  (1.) 
A  return  of  an  injury  that  has  been, 
or  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  us, 
Jer.  XX.  10.  (2.)  A  just  censure  of 
a  scandal,  2  Cor.  x.  6  (3.)  An  ha- 
tred of  sin,  manifested  in  using  all 
proper  methods  to  destroy  it,  2  Cor. 
vii.  i  1.  When  revenue  or  vemeance 
IS  attributed  to  God,  it  includes  no 
passion,  but  merely  a  righteous  dis- 
position to  punish  evil-doers.  Acts 
xxviii.  4.  and  the  just  punishment 
inflicted  on  them.  Psalm  Iviii.  10.  or 
chastisement  of  his  people.  Psalm 
xcix.  8.  Vengeance  belongeih  onl;y 
unto  God:  he  alone  can  fully  resent 
injuries;  he  alone  has  right  fully  to 
resent  injuries  done  to  himself,  as  the 
God  and  supreme  Governor  of  the 
world ;  and  he  prohibited  to  private 
persons  all  revenge  of  injuries  done 
them.  Lev.  xix.  17,  18.  Rom.xii.  17, 
J 9.  and  by  the  law  of  requital,  he 
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did  not  allow,  but  set  bounds  to,  pri* 
vate  revenge,  Exod.  xxi.  4.  When 
magistrates  punished  injuries,  or 
when  the  kinsman-redeemer  killed 
him  who  had  accidentally  slain  his 
friend,  they  acted  as  the  deputies  of 
God  the  supreme  Ruler,  Rom.  xiii. 
4.  Numb.  XXXV.  19,  24.  The  pU' 
nishment  taken  by  God  on  the  Chal- 
deans for  destroying  his  people  and 
temple,  is  called  the  vengeance  of  his 
temple,  Jer.  1  28 

REVENUE,  profit,  income,  Ezra 
iv.  13.  Isa.  xxiii.  3.  Christ's  reve* 
ni(e  is  the  blessings  he  gives  to  men, 
which  are  more  precious,  enrichino-, 
and  useful,  than  choice  silver,  Prov. 
viii .  1 9.  In  the  revenue  of  the  wicked 
is  trouble;  in  acquiring,  preserving, 
and  parting  with  their  wealth,  they 
have  trouble,  and  a  curse  and  trouble 
often  punish  their  wicked  manner  of 
proc  uring  it,  Prov.  xv.6.  The  Jews 
were  ashamed  of  their  revenue;  asham- 
ed of  what  they  had  sinfully  procur- 
ed to  themselves,  and  of  the  issue  of 
their  giving  presents  to,  and  trust- 
ing in  the  Egyptians,  Jer.  xii.  \3. 

REVERENCE,  veneration,  res- 
pect, awful  regard.  To  do  reverence 
to  God,  is  to  have  a  humble  and  filial 
awe  of  his  greatness,  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  a  self-abased  temper 
of  spirit  in  worshipping  him  or  bear- 
ing his  chastisements,  Heb.  xii.  28. 
To  reverence  his  sanctuary,  is  to  pay 
an  awful  and  self-debasing  regard  to 
his  ordinances.  Lev.  xix.  30.  God's 
name  is  reverend;  all  things  whereby 
he  made  himself  known  are  to  be 
awfully  regarded,  as  connected  with 
him  who  is  infinitely  great,  and  to 
be  feared  by  all  his  creatures.  Psalm 
cxi.  9.  To  do  reverence  to  men,  is 
humbly  to  make  our  compliments  to 
them,  by  bowing  before  them,  or  the 
like,  2  Sam.  ix.  6. 

REVERSE,  to  make  null,  over- 
turn. Numb,  xxiii.  20. 

REVILE,  RAIL,  to  speak  evil  or 
indiscreetly  of  persons  of  things. 
Matt,  xxvii.  39.  1  Sam.  xxv.  ^4. — 
As  their  words  are  like  spears  and 
swords,  destructive  to  mens'  persons, 
characters,  and  interest,  revilers  or 
3  A 
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railers  ought  to  ht  Expelled  from 
human  society  and  the  church,  1  Cor. 
V.  11.  and  God  has  excluded  them 
fl-oih  his  kingdom,  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  It 
is  highly  criminal  to  revile  rulers 
i'h  church  or  state,  and  revikrs  of 
parents  were  appointed  to  deatii, 
Exod.  xxii.  28.  and  xxi.f  17.  They 
are  blessed  of  God,  who  bless,  and 
from  the  heart  wish  well  to,  such  as 
revile  them,  Matt.\Ml.  1  Cor.iv.l2, 

REVIVE,  (1.)  To  become  lively 
and  cheerful  after  much  fainting  and 
sorrow.  Gen.  xlv.  27.  (2.)  To  live 
^ain,  after  being  dead  or  dead-like, 
l^om.  xiv.  9.  Hos.  xiv.  7.  (3.)  To 
quicken  and  render  lively  and  ac- 
tive. Psalm  Ixxxv.  6.  God  revives 
men,  when  he  grants  deliverance  to 
tbem  from  great  calamities,  and  gives 
his  quickening  Spirit  and  grace  to 
render  them  active  and  cheerful  in 
bis  service,  Hos.  vi.  2.  Ezra  ix.  8. 
Isa.  Ivii.  15.  The  Jews  revived  the 
stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  when 
tiiey  digged  them  up,  and  rebuilt  the 
Wall  of  Jerusalem  therewith,  Neh. 
V.  2.  Sin  revive?,  when  the  com- 
mandment is  closely  applied  to  mens' 
conscience,  and  the  guilt,  pollution, 
and  power,  of  their  sin  are  manifest- 
ed, and  it  acts  with  greater  vigour 
than  before,  Rom.  vii.  9. 

REWARD,  WAGES,  (I.)  What 
is  gained  by  service,  or  as  the  sub- 
sistence of  ministers,  1  Tim.  v.  J 8. 
2  Cor.  xi.  8,  and  what  is  gained  by 
sinful  works,  is  the  tvages  of  unrigh- 
teousness, 2  Peter  ii.  15.  (2.)  The 
^•uit  of  men's  labour,  Eccl.  ix.  5. 
(3.)  A  bribe  given  to  a  judge  for  his 
favour  in  a  cause,  Deut.  xxvii.  25. 
The  reward  of  the  godly  from  God, 
is  the  blessings  he  bestows  on  them 
itl  consequence  of  their  good  works, 
and  particularly  the  unmerited  gift 
of  eternal  life  in  heaven,  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  them  from  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  through  the  righteous- 
ness and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matt. 
,v.  12..  The  retoard  of  the  ivicked.  Or 
■ihe  wages  of  their  sin,  is  that  fearful 
and  just  punishment  of  death,  tem- 
poral, spiritual,  or  eternal,  Avhich  God 
inflicts  upon  them,  Psal.xci.  I.  Chil- 


dren arc  God's  retvard,  which  he  be- 
stows as  a  blessing  on  parents,  or 
which  parents  devote  to  God  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  kindness, 
Psal.  cxxvii.  3.  The  praise  and  high 
esteem  of  men,  is  the  reivard  of  hy- 
pocritical appearances  of  religion. 
Matt.  vi.  2,  5.  The  Jews  loved  a 
reivard  on  every  corn-floor ;  like  har- 
lots, ready  to  prostitute  themselves 
on  corn-floors  or  any  where,  for  a 
measure  of  corn  or  piece  of  bread ; 
they  also  ascribed  their  plentiful 
crops  to  their  idols,  and  gave  them 
tithes  of  all  they  had,  and  were  rea- 
dy to  join  with  the  idols  of  any  coun- 
try, for  the  sake  of  the  most  pitiful 
advantage,  Hos.  ix.  1 . 

REZIN,  voluntary  or  good  luill,  the 
last  king  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  per- 
haps a  descendant  of  Flazael.  En- 
tering into  a  league  with  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel,  they  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  then  governed  by  A- 
haz.  Not  being  able  to  take  Jeru- 
salem, they  ravaged  the  country,  and 
returned  home.  Soon  after,  Rezin's 
army  again  plundered  the  country  ; 
and  about  this  time  he  marched  to 
the  Red  sea,  and  took  Elath,  and  re- 
stored it,  whether  to  Syria  or  the 
Edomites  we  are  uncertain,  as,  in 
the  Hebrew,  Aram  and  Edom  are  so 
very  similar.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
not  long  after  Tiglath-pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  at  Ahaz's  desire,  invad- 
ed Syria,  slew  Rezin,  and  carried 
his  subjects  captive  to  JMedia,  2 
Kings  xvi.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  Isa.  vii. 
and  viii. 

REZON,  leati,  secret,  the  son  of 
Eliadah,  revolting  from  his  master 
Hadadezer,  the  Syrian  king  of  Zo- 
bah,  while  David  made  war  upon 
him,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  robbers;  and  after  sundry 
ravages  of  the  country  about  Damas- 
cus, he  seized  on  that  city,  and  set 
up  for  king  of  that  place  :  But  whe- 
ther he  did  so  in  the  time  of  David, 
or  only  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  we 
know  not;  nor  know  we  at  what 
time  he  began  to  give  disturbance  to 
Solomon.  It  is  certain,  that  at  the 
time  of  Jiis  death  he  could  scarcely 
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be  less  than  90  years  of  age,  and  it  h 
probable  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ilezion,  1  Kings  xi.  <23,  2A',  2.5. 
and  XV.  18. 

RHEGIUM,  breach,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  south 
point  of  Italy,  about  six  miles  east 
of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  1  SO  south 
of  Naples.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis.  It  was  splendidly  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Cassar,  after  his  defeat  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  driving  him  out  of  Sicily. 
Here  Paul  touched  as  he  went  pri- 
soner to  Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  12,  14. 
It  has  been  often  plundered  by  the 
Turks,  and  hurt  by  earthquakes.  It 
is  is  nevertheless  still  in  a  tolerable 
condition,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  of  two  colleges  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  nor  is 
their  trade  great ;  ncr  are  their  har- 
bours good,  being  exposed  to  all 
winds,  and  proper  only  for  small 
ships 

RHODA.     See  Peter. 

RHODES,  a  rose,  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  about  73  miles 
east  of  Crete,  and  8  south  of  Caria 
and  Lysia  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  a- 
bout  120  miles  in  circumference. 
Some  think  it  was  peopled  by  Doda- 
iiim  or  Khodanim,  the  grandson  of 
Japheth  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  rather 
peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
who  dwelt  on  the  adjacent  continent, 
and  had  its  name  from  the  multitude 
of  roses  that  grew  on  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain the  Rhodians  were  famous  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Their  most  ancient  cities  were  Lin- 
dus,  Camirus  Jalysus,  and  Rhodes, 
which  soon  eclipsed  all  the  rest,  and 
is  still  a  place  of  note.  This  island 
was  famed  for  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  excellent  wines 
thereof;  and  for  their  excellent  laws 
relative  to  sea-trade,  and  which  were 
a  kind  of  standard  to  the  sea-faring 
men  about;  and  for  the  birth  of  se- 
veral excellent  artists  in  painting. 
Statuary  work,  &c.  but  for  nothing 
more  than  the  famed  Colossus,  or 
image  of  Apollo,  which  was  fixed  on 
the  mmih  of  their  harbour  &t  Rhodes^ 


so  as  the  ships  sailed  in  between  th^ 
feet  of  it.  It  was  70  cubits  high,  or, 
accordiilg  to  Septus  Empericus,  80, 
and  its  parts  in  proportion,  few  men 
being  able  to  grasp  its  thumb.  It 
was  begun  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  an4 
was  finished  by  Laches,  and  cost  a- 
bout  ,'300  talents,  and  contained  about 
720,000  pound  weight  of  brass.  It 
was  erected  about  A.  M-SDS;  and 
after  standing  60  years,  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake.  The  Rhor 
dians  procured  a  contribution  from 
the  nations  around,  to  restore  it;  but 
having  got  about  five  times  the  worth 
of  it,  they  were  too  covetous  to  ap* 
ply  the  money  to  any  such  use.  jS'o* 
body,  however,  ventured  to  carry  off 
the  brass  of  the  fallen  statute,  till  a*- 
bout  894  years  after,  when  Mauvias, 
the  sixth  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  sold 
it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  900  cameb 
therewith. 

After  two  different  races  of  kings 
had  governed  the  Rhodians,  they  in» 
troduced  a  commonwealth  form  ot 
government.  After  they  had  under» 
gone  a  variety  of  changes,  some- 
limes  oppressed  or  distressed  by  the 
Carians  or  Greeks,  and  sometimes 
in  a  great  degree  of  grandeur,  and 
lords  of  Caria  and  Lycia  on  the 
continent,  or  courted  by  almost  every 
state  aiDund,  they  at  last  fell  a  prey 
to  the  conquering  and  villanous  Ro- 
mans. About  A.  M.  3962,  and  a» 
bout  an  hundred  years  after,  Rhodes 
was  made  a  part  of  the  province  of 
the  islands.  The  Saracens  seized  it 
A.  D.  654;  but  the  Greeks  there- 
after retook  it,  and  kept  it  till  128,3, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks.  In  1 308,  the  warlike  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  wrested  it 
out  of  their  hands,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  till  1522,  when  Soiyman 
the  Ottoman  Turk  attacked  them 
with  200,000  men,  and  300  ships. 
After  almost  a  year's  siege  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  loss  of  90,000  of 
his  troops,  the  knights,  whose  army 
was  now  reduced  to  6,000,  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  island,  and  soon 
after  settled  in  Malta.  Most  of  the 
Rhodians  deserted  the  pl^e  about 
3  A  2 
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the  same  time.  The  Turks  there- 
fore granted  distii)gui<;hed  liberties 
and  privileges  to  such  Greeks  as 
they  could  exc  te  to  re-inhabit  it. 
Paul  toucied  here  as  be  went  to  Je- 
rusalem, A.  D.  60;  but  we  find  no 
vestige  ol  Christianity  till  the  4th 
century,  >ince  which  it  has  never 
been  wholly  expelled.  At  present, 
the  inhabitant^  are  generally  Greeks, 
sufficiently  poor  and  oppressed  ;  but 
the  Jews  who  fled  from  Spain  are 
the  principle  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  castle. 

•  RIBS,  those  bones  one  the  sides  of 
many  animals  which  are  the  protec- 
tion of  their  heart  and  bowels.  Eve's 
being  formed  of  a  rib  taken  out  of 
Adam's  side,  imported  the  almost 
equality  and  strong  affection  that 
ought  to  take  place  between  hus- 
bands and.  wives,  Gen.ii.  21,  22. 
The  three  kingdoms  pf  Lydia,  Ba- 
bylon, and  Egypt,  conquered  by 
Cyrus  and  his  Medo-Pt- rsian  troops, 
are  likened  to  three  ribs  in  the  mouth 
of  a  btur,  Dan.  vii.  5. 

RIBLAH,  budding;,  sifting;  a  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  It 
■Was  a  mo<t  agreeable  place.  Here 
Pharaoh-necho,  in  his  return  from 
Carcheniish,  ordered  Jehoahaz  to 
meet  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
crown,  giving  it  to  Jehoiakim  his 
brother,  2  Kings  xxiii.  33,  34. 
Here  Kebuchadnezzar  spent  his  time 
while  his  generals  besieged  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  here  he  murdered  Zede- 
Jciah's  children  and  several  of  the 
Jewish  princes,  put  out  Zedekiah's 
•eyes,  and  put  him  in  chains,  2  Kings 
XXV.  Jer.  xxxix.  5.  and  lii.  9.  Some 
think  lablah  was  the  same  as  Anti- 
Dch,  or  as  Daphne  in  Syria;  but  as 
the  scripture  represents  it  as  on  the 
way  between  Charchemish  and  Je- 
rusalem, we  can  scarcely  believe  it 
was  either  .of  the  two,  b.ut  rather  a 
city  not  far  from  Damascus,  the  ves- 
tiges of  which  are  now  gone. 

RICH,  w£Ai,THY,  (1.)  Such  as 
have  great  incomes,  and  plenty  of 
worldly  good  things,  1  ;  im.  vi.  17. 
Jer.  ilix.  31.  (2.)  Such  as  place 
:|^.eif  happiness  and  confidence  in 


their  outward  prosperity.  Matt.  xix. 
24.  Luke  vi.  24.     (3.)  Such  as  have 
plenty  of  spiritual  gifts  and  graces, 
and  are  entitled  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness, James  ii.  5.     (4.)  Such  as  in 
their  own  opinion  abound  with  spi- 
ritual gilts  and  graces,  while  desti- 
tute thereof.  Rev.  iii.  17.     (5.)  Wise 
and  worthy  men,  largely  furnished 
with   excellent  endowments,    Eccl. 
X.  6.    (6.)  Precious,  plentiful,  Ezek. 
xxvii.   24.    1  Tim.   vi.    18.     God   is 
7'ich,  has  all  fulness  in  himself,  and  is 
''  ery  ready  to  bestow  great  and  good 
things  on   sinful   men,  Rom.  x.  12. 
Eph.  ii,  4.     Men  are   rich  in  them- 
selves, not  toivards  God,  when  they 
are  full  of  self-conceit,  but  destitute 
of  true   spiritual    excellency,   Luke 
vi.  21 .     To  make  one's  self  rich,  is  to 
boast  of  wealth  or  valuable  endow- 
ments: and  io  7)iake   one's  self  poor, 
is  to  have  alow  and  self-denied  view 
of  one's  own  gifts  or  property,  Prov. 
xiii.  7.     Canaan  was  a  xvealthy place,  • 
as  the  soil  was  good;  and  there  the 
Hebrews  got  the  riches,  flocks,  and 
herds,  of  the  Canaanites,  Psal.  ixvi. 
12.     Riches    or    wealth    denote 
plenty,   whether   of   outward   good 
things.  Gen.  xxxvi.  7.  Job  xxi.   13. 
Eccl.  v.  19.  or  of  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal blessings,  Luke  xvi.  11.  or,  in 
sum,  the  real  welfare  aud  advantage 
of  either  soul  or  body,   1  Cor.  x.  24. 
'Ihe  riches  of  God  are  his  unbounded 
fijiness  of  wisdom,   power,   mercy, 
grace,  and  glory,  Eph.  i.  7,  18.  and 
ii.  7.  or  the  eflfects  of  his  power  and 
goodness,  all  which  pertain  to  him 
as  their  owner,  Psal.  civ.  24.     The 
riches  of  Christ,  are   his  unbounded 
treasures    of    spiritual    and    eternal 
blessings  fit  to  be  bestowed  on  sinful 
men,  Prov.  viii    15.  Eph.  iii.  8.  and 
the    abundant    ascriptions     of    the 
praise  and  glory  thereof.  Rev.  v.  12. 
The   riclies  of  the  glory  of  the  gos- 
pel,   are    the    wonderful    mysteries 
therein  revealed,   the  infinite  bless- 
ings therein  offered,    which  render 
it  exceedingly  glorious.   Col.  i.   27. 
The  fall  or  diminishing  of  the  Jews,  ' 
their  calamities   and  ejection   from 
the  church  of  God,  was  the  riches  of 
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t?ie  Gentiles;  occasioned  their  re- 
ceiving the  precious  ordinances  of 
the  gospel,  and  being  man)'  of  tliem 
admitted  to  an  enriching  state  of 
fellowship  with  God,  Rom.  xi.  12. 
Richly,  plentifully,  abundantly.  Col. 
iii.  16. 

RID,  (1.)  To  deliver  from  dan- 
ger. Gen.  xxxvii.  22.  (2.)  To  clear 
away,  destroy,  Lev.  xxvii.  6.  Rid- 
dance, is  an  utter  destruction  or 
putting  of  things  clean  away,  Zeph. 
i.  18. 

To  RIDE,  sometimes  denotes  ho- 
nour and  triumph,  Isa.lvlii.  14.  When 
God,  in  metaphoric  language,  is  said 
to  ride,  It  denotes  his  speedy  and  ma- 
jestic appearance  to  protect  and  de- 
liver his  people,  or  destroy  his  ene- 
mies, Deut.  xxxiii.  26.  Psal.  Ixviii.  4. 
andxviii.  10.  Isa.  xix.  1.  Psal.  xlv.  4. 
RIFLE,  to  plunder,  spoil,  Zech. 
xiv.  2. 

RIGHT,  besides  its  signification 
relative  to  hand,  side,  or  quarter, 
also  signifies,  ( 1 .)  Straight,  Prov.  ix. 
15.  (2.)  Just  and  proper,  opposite 
to  what  is  wrong.  Gen.  xviii.  25. 
and  so  a  right,  is  either  a  just  cause. 
Job  xxxiv.  17.  Psal.  xvii.  1.  or  a 
Just  sentence.  Job  xxxvi.  6.  or  a 
just  title  to  any  thing,  or  privilege 
of  it :  and  so  they  that  do  God's  com- 
mandments have  a  right  to  enter  hy  the 
gates  into  the  city  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem ;  they  have  a  meetness  for  it, 
manifesting  their  title  to  it.  Rev. 
xxii.  14. 

Righteousness,  (1.)  That  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature  whereby 
God  is  most  just  and  most  holy  in 
himself,  and  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  creatures  he  observes  the  strictest 
rules  ofrectitude  and  equity, Job  xxvi. 
2.  Johnxvii.  25.  (2.)  The  clemency, 
mercy,  and  goodness,  of  God,  Deut. 
vi.  25.  Psal.  li.  14.  (3.)Histruth 
and  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mises, Psal.  XX xi.  1.  Isa.  xlii.  6.  and 
xlv.  19.  (4.)  The  gracious  reward 
of  righteousness,  Psal.  xxiv.  5.  Isa. 
Iviii.  8.  (5.)  The  righteousness 
which  is  imputed  to  a  sinner  in  his 
justification,  is  called  the  righteous- 
licss  of  God,  because  of  his  contriv- 


ing, and  providing,  and  which  alone 
will  be  accepted  by  him,  Rom.  I.  17. 
It  is  called  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
because  It  is  only  by  faith  that  Christ 
and  his  benefits  can  be  received, 
Rom.  iv.  13.  Christ  is  called  the 
Lord  our  righteousness,  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 
He  is  the  procurer  and  bestovver  of 
all  that  righteousness  and  holiness 
which  is  in  believers.  (6.)  That  up- 
rightness, equity,  and  justice  in  deal-, 
ing,  which  ought  to  be  between  man 
and  man,  Luke  i.  75.  Eph.  iv.  24. 
(7.)  An  eminent  act  of  justice  and 
piety  proceeding  from  a  sincere  zeal 
for  God's  honour,  and  the  good  of 
his  people,  Psal.  cvi.  31.  (8.)  Ho- 
liness of  life  and  conversation,  1  Cor. 
XV.  53. 

RIMMON,  or  Remmon,  height, 
pomegranate,  (1.)  A  city  belonging 
to  the  Simeonites,  and  which  was 
rebuilt  after  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon. It  seems  to  have  stood  about 
25  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
Josh.  xix.  7.  Neh.  xi.  29.  (2.) 
Rernmon-methoar,  a  city  of  Zebu- 
lun  given  to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xix. 
3.  and  1  Chron.  vi.  77.  (3.)  A 
steep  rock  near  Gibeah,  whither 
600  Benjamites  fled  when  the  rest 
of  their  tribe  was  destroyed,  Judg. 
XX.  45.  Perhaps  it  was  under  this 
rock,  not  under  a  pomegranate-tree, 
that  Saul  stood,  1  Sam.  xiv.  2.  (4.) 
A  principal  idol  of  the  Syrians,  wor- 
shipped at  Damascus :  the  name  sig- 
nifies elevation;  but  whether  that 
idol  be  the  Ellon  or  Most  High  of 
the  Phenicians,  or  the  Sun,  or  Sa- 
turn, or  Juno,  or  Venus,  is  not  a- 
greed.  Perhaps  he  was  none  of  all 
these,  but  Jupiter  Cassius,  who  had 
a  temple  on  the  nofth-east  of  Egypt, 
and  was  figured  with  his  hand 
stretched  out.  I  suppose  he  was 
Gaphtor,  the  father  of  Caphtorira, 
whose  name  as  well  as  that  of  Rim- 
mon    signifies    a   poviegranate-lree, 

2  Kings  V.  18. 

RINGS  were  either  for  hanging 
curtains  or  other  things  by,  or  for 
ornaments  on  the  hands,  fingers, 
ears,  &c.  Judah,  Pharaoh,  the  Mi- 
dianites,   and  Hebrew  men,    wore 
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rings  on  their  fingers,  and  sometimes 
they    were   finely    engraved.   Gen. 
xxxviii.    18.    and  xli.    42.    Numb, 
xxxi.  50.   Exod.  xxviii.   11.     Nay, 
sometimes  idolatrous    pictures    and 
jnagical  devices  were  engraven  on 
them ;   hence  Jacob  hid  the  idola- 
trous ear-rings  of  those  in  his  family, 
Gen.  XXXV.  4.     The  Jewish  women 
wore  rin'^s,  not  only  on  their  fingers 
and  in  their  ears,  but  in  their  nos- 
trils.— Persons  of  dignity  sealed  their 
letters  and  decrees  with  their  ri?igs : 
and  hence,  when  Pharaoh  transfer- 
red authority  to  Joseph,  he  gave  hira 
his  ring,  as  an  emblem  thereof,   I 
..Kings  xxi.  8.  Esth.  iii.  10.  Dan.  vi. 
17.  Gen.  xli.  42.    The  dreadful  rings 
of  the  tuheels,  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  full 
of  eyes,  may  denote  the  marvellous 
and  wise  turnings  of  divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  majestic  appearance 
of  saints  in  the  church  when  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  Ezek. 
i.  18.     The  ring  on  the  finger  of  the 
returning  prodigal  son,  may  denote 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  whereby  one  is  satisfied  of  his 
acceptance  with  God,  and  excited 
io  all  good  works,  Luke  xv.  22.    To 
be  as  the  ring  or  signet  on  God's  right 
hand,  is  to  be  very  familiar  with,  and 
dear  to  him,  Jer.  xxii.  24.  Hag.  ii. 
23. 

RINGLEADER,  one  who,  as  a 
captain  of  the  vanguard,  leads  on  all 
the  rest;  one  that,  by  his  doctrine 
and  example,  chiefly  stirs  up  others 
to  any  particular  course,  Acts  xiv.  ,5. 
RING -STREAKED,  having  on 
their  legs,  where  they  use  to  be  tied 
for  the  slaughter  or  for  shearing,  cir- 
cular streaks.  Gen.  xxx.  35.  or  on 
tlieir  bodies. 

RINSE,  to  make  clean  by  wash- 
ing and  rubbing.  Lev.  xv.  1 1. 

RIOT,  RIOTING,  excessive  and 
expensive  feasting,  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 
Bom.  xiii.  13.  Riotous,  intempe- 
rate, lascivious,  Prov.  xxviii.  7. 

RIPE,  ready  to  be  cut  down,  or 
plucked  up.    The  Antlchristians  and 
others  are  ripe  for  the  sickle  of  God's 
-  judgraeJits,  when  their  sin  universal- 
ly abounds}  when  they  have  long 


continued  in  the  most  aggravated 
wickedness,  and  the  patience  of  God 
can  no  longer  bear  with  them.  Rev. 
xiv.   18.  Joel  iii.  13. 

RIPHATH,  remedy,  release,  or 
pardon,  the  second  son  of  Gomer, 
and  grandson  of  Japheth.  We  sup- 
pose his  ofispring  peopled  Paphla- 
gonia,  or  Bithynia  in  Lesser  Asia, 
where  Mela  the  ancient  geographer 
places  a  tribe  called  the  Riphataei  or 
Riphates.  From  this  country,  it  ia 
probable  part  of  them  removed  north- 
ward, and  gave  name  to,  and  resided 
near,  the  Riphasan  mountains.  Gen. 
x.  3. 

RISE.     See  Arise. 
RITES,   laws,  customs;  ceremo- 
nies, Numb.  ix.  3. 

RIVER,  a  current  of  fresh  water 
flowing  towards  the  sea  in  a  hollow 
channel.     The  chief  rivers  of  Asia 
are  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Gan- 
ges, Kyang,  Lena,  Jenisea,  and  Oby. 
Those  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
Wolga,  Don,  Nieper,  Niester,  Da- 
nube, Duina,  Duna,  Weissel,  Oder, 
Elbe,    Weser,    Rhine,    Po,    Tiber, 
Rhone,  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Ebro, 
Tajo,  Guadiana,  Gaudalquir.    Those 
of  Africa   are   the    Nile,    Senegal, 
Zaire,  and  Bravagal.     Those  of  A- 
merica  are  the  river  de  la  Plata,  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  the  Missisip- 
pi,   and  St.  Laurence.     The  chief 
rivers   of   Britain    are   the   Severn, 
Thames,  Humbe.'-,  Tyne,  Esk,  Clyde, 
Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Spey,  and  Nesse. 
The  rivers  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
lure  are,  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Kishon,  Jabbok,  and  Arnon,  in  Ca- 
naan.   The  waters  of  Nephtoah  and 
Etam  ought  rather  to  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  brooks.    In  Syria,  we  read 
of  the  Abana  and  Pharpar.    In  Chal- 
dea  and  thereabouts,  we  find  Eu- 
phrates,   HiddekeJ,    Gihon,    Pison, 
Chebar,  Ahavah,   Ulai.     The   Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile  are  sometimesr 
called  the  river  by  way  of  eminence, 
Ezra  jv.  10,  16.  Psal.  Ixxx.  11.  Isa. 
xix.  5.     The  Red  sea,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Mediterrarvean,  is  called  a 
river,  Psal,  Ixxiv.   15.    Hab.  iii.  8. 
Isa,  xKiii.  3.    From  the  river  tQ  the 
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ends  of  the  earth,  is  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  or  it  may  import,  that  tlie 
Christian  church  should  for  many 
ages  exist,  between  the  Euphrates 
on  the  east,  and  the  west  of  Spain, 
Psal.  Ixxii.  8.  Zech.  xi.  10,  God 
is  likened  io  broad  rivers ;  how  large 
and  abundant  the  refreshing  influ- 
ence which  he  bestows  on  his  peo- 
ple! and  how  full  his  protection  of 
them  !  Isa.  xxxiii.  21.  Christ  is  lik- 
ened to  rivers  ofivatcr  in  a  dry  place ; 
how  plentiful,  free,  and  constant, 
the  cleansing  and  refreshing  influ- 
ence of  his  blood  and  Spirit!  Isa. 
xxxii.  2.  The  gospel  and  its  ordi- 
nances and  blessings,  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  his  influences,  and  the  joys  of 
the  heavenly  state,  are  likened  to  a 
river,  to  denote  their  plenty,  purity, 
perpetuity,  purifying  and  defensive 
influence,  Ezek.  xlvii,  5,  9.  John 
vii.  38.  Joel  iii.  18.  Psal.  xlvi.  4. 
and  John  xvi.  II.  God  shakes  his 
hand  over  the  river,  he  smites  its 
streams,  and  dries  itp  rivers,  when  he 
easily  and  effectually  removes  every 
difficulty  that,  like  an  interposing 
river,  lies  in  the  way  of  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  and  of  the  salva- 

•  tion  and  deliverance  of  his  people, 
Isa.  xi.  15.  and  xliv.  27.  To  pass 
through  the  land  as  a  river,  is  to  flee 
oft'  as  speedily  as  possible  in  multi- 
tudes, not  to  return,  Isa.  xxiii.  10. 
Pharaoh's  river  made  by  him,  may 
denote  his  power  and  wealth,  Ezek. 
xxix.  3.  Whatever  is  very  plenti- 
ful is  likened  to  a  river,  as  plenty  of 

,  tears,  or  of  peace,  of  oil,  or  of  plea- 
sure, 2  Sam.  ii.  18.  Isa.  xlviii.  18. 
Job  xxix.  6.  Psal.  xvi.  11.  Behe- 
moth's large  draught  of  water  is 
called  a  river,  Job  xl.  23.  and  plen- 
tiful rain  is  called  the  river  of  God; 
Psal.  Ixv.  9.  Rivers  of  living  ivater 
flow  out  of  the  belly  of  those  who 
-believe  in  Christ,  when  their  inward 
luhiess  of  spiritual  grace  appears  in 
the  multitude  of  their  good  works, 
&c.  John  vii.  38. 

RIZPAH.     SccSaux. 
HOAR,  to  make  a  hideous  noise, 
as   the   raging    sea   or   angry   lion.; 


God's  roarinq;,  imports  the  fearful 
displays  of  his  will,  his  power,  and 
wrath,  Jer.  xxv.  30.  Joel  iii.  16» 
Amos  i.  2.  Satan's  roaring,  denotes 
the  terrible  nature  of  his  tempta- 
tions, 1  Pet.  V.  8.  Mens'  roaring  is 
expressive  of  their  outrageous  or 
mournful  outcries,  Jer.  1.  2+.  Job 
iii.  2-1.. 

ROB,  to  take  away  by  force  what 
belongs  to  another.  Lev.  xix.  13. 
Men  rob  God,  when  they  withhold 
his  due  tithes,  offerings,  or  worship; 
when  they  do  not  glorify  him  with 
their  bodies  and  spirits  which  are 
his,  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Mai.  iii.  8,  9. 
Paul's  robbing  of  other  churches,  was 
his  receiving  a  supply  from  them  to 
maintain  him  while  preaching  the 
gospel  at  Corinth,  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 
Robbers  are  such  as  take  by  com- 
pulsion, or  steal  secretly,  the  pro- 
perty of  otTiers,  Job  xii.  6.  or  un- 
just invaders  of  a  country,  as  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  were  ot 
Canaan,  Isa.  xlii.  24.  or  persons  am- 
bitious of  stations  not  belonging  to 
them,  and  ready  to  oppress  their 
neighbours,  Dan.  xi.  14.  or  false 
teachers,  who  attempt  to  roh  God  of 
his  honour,  Christ  of  his  office,  and 
men  of  their  happiness  and  outward 
wealth,  John  x.  Robbery  is,  (1.) 
The  violent  taking  away  of  our 
neighbour's  goods,  Prov.  xxi.  7. 
(2.)  What  is  procured  by  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  Isa.  Ixi.  8. 
Christ  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ;  he  claimed  equal 
honours  with  the  Father  as  his  pro- 
per due,  Phil.  ii.  6. 

ROBE.     See  Clothes. 

ROCKS,  large  quantities  of  stone 
connected  together  either  above  or 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Rocks  standing  out  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  very  com.mon  in 
Canaan,  and  many  of  them  were  a 
shelter  for  the  inhabitants  in  time  of 
danger.  In  scripture,  we  find  men- 
tioned the  rocks  of  Lebanon  and 
Hermon  in  the  north,  and  the  rocks 
of  the  hills  by  the  river  Arnon  on  the 
east,  Jer.  xviii.  14.  Numb,  xxiii.  9. 
Oreb,  near  mount  Tabor,  Judg,  vii. 
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25.  and  Zoheleth,  Bozez,  Seneh,  and 
Rimraon,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin; 
and  the  rocks  of  Engedi,  Adullam, 
Selah^hammalekoth,  and  Etam,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  of  the  rock  Jok- 
thee!  in  the  land  of  Edom;  and  in- 
deed the  whole  country  abounded 
■with  rock?,  as  did  Arabia  the  Rocky ; 
though  we  read  in  scripture  of  no 
more  there  but  the  rock  of  Horeb, 
and  of  Meribah  in  Rephidim,  and  of 
Kadesh.  From  these  two  last,  God 
supplied  the  Hebrews  w'ith  water 
almost  the  whole  time  they  were  in 
the  desert.  According  to  Thevenot, 
Shaw,  Poccck,  and  other  travellers 
of  credit^  the  rock  of  Meribah  in 
"Rephidim  seems  to  have  been  a  cleft 
fallen  off  from  the  side  of  Sinai,  and 
lies  like  a  large  loose  stone  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley.  It  is  of  red 
granate,  of  the  hardness  of  flint;  and 
is,  according  to  Shaw,  about  six 
yards  square  ;  though  Pocock  says, 
it  is  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  high, 
and  ten  broad ;  and  there  are  twelve 
openings  in  it;  nay,  Pocock  says 
twelve  on  every  side,  whence  the 
■water  issued  out  for  the  thrrty-nine 
years  supply  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  stone  is  worn  where  the  water 
had  run  down.  This  rock,  we  are 
assured  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
was  an  eminent  type  of  Jesus,  who 
appeared  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground,  but  was  the  firm  and  un- 
changeable God  and  Mediator  of  sin- 
ful men ;  and  being  smitten  by  Mo- 
ses's rod,  his  fiery  law,  till  he  gave 
up  the  ghost,  does,  through  the  doc- 
trines of  his  twelve  apostles,  convey 
refreshing  blessings  to  his  church,  in 
every  age  and  period  of  her  wander- 
ing in  this  world,  Exod.  xvii.  The 
rock  of  Kadesh,  called  also  Meribah, 
was  not  to  be  smitten,  but  spoken  to, 
that  it  might  yield  water;  so,  in  the 
millennium,  Jesus  must  not  be  cruci- 
fied afresh,  but  only  preached  to 
men,  that  his  blessings  may  flow  out 
upon  them.  Numb,  xx,  1 — 13.  God 
:s  called  a  rock,  and  rock  of  a^es; 
he  is  an  high,  firm,  never-failing 
foundation,  hiding-place,  and  source 
of  blessings  to  his  people,  Psal.  xviii, 
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2.- Isa.  XXVI.  4.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
rock  on  ■which  his  church  and  people 
are  built;  he  alone  bears  their  weight 
and  all  their  concerns ;  he  is  their  re- 
fuge, their  occasion  of  wide  prospect 
of  divine  things ;  and  the  source  of 
all  purifying  and  refreshing  influence 
to  them,  Isa.  xxxii.  2.  Matt.  vii.  25. 
As  rocks  are  barren  and  unfruitful 
places,  Job  xxix.  6.  Psal.  xViii  16. 
hard-hearted  sinners,  unfruitful  in 
good  works,  are  compared  to  rocks,  ^ 
Luke  viii.  13.  As  rock  denotes  a 
quarry  out  of  which  stones  are  dig- 
ged, Abraham  and  Sarah,  once  like 
to  have  no  children,  are  likened  to  a 
rock  and  pit,  Isa.  li.  1. 

ROD,     STAFF,    SCEPTRE,    (1.)    A 

rod,  in  its  original  signification,  is  a 
t^wig,  or  small  branch  of  a  tree ;  and 
Jesus    Christ  is    called    a    Rod    or 
Branch,  Isa.  xi.  1 .  and  so  the  word 
shehei, .  which  we  sometimes  render 
rod.  Gen.  xxx.  27.  is  also  used  for 
tribes,  because  they  grow  as  branches 
from  a  common  root.     And  the  two 
sticks  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  becom- 
ing one,  denotes  the  junction  of  the  ^• 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which 
were  one  kingdom,  with   those  of 
Ephraim  and  his  fellows,  which  form- 
ed another,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15 — 22.*  J 
(2.)  In  the.  hand  of  one  walking,  it**"^ 
signifies  a   staff,   to   support  and 
enable   him   to   finish   his  journey. 
With  these  the  Heathens  of  old  used 
to  divine  what  course  they  should 
follow,  Hos.  iv.   12.   and  in  allusion 
hereto,  food  that  supports  men  in  life 
and  action  is  called  a  stciff  and  stay, 
Isa.  iii.   1,     The  Eygptians  were  a,.    , 
staf  of  reed  to  the  house  of  Israel,^  ^' 
i.  e.  an  ally  on  w^hich  they  depended,    ^ 
but  which  always  failed  them  in  a   ™ 
time  of  need,  Ezek.  xxix.  6.     (3.)  ^  f 
■In  the  hand  of  a  shepherd,  it  signifies  / 
his  crook  whereby  he  directs  and  ap-  ' 
prehends   such   of  his  flock  as-  he 
pleaseth.   Lev.  xxvii.  32.     Christ's 
staves  of  beauty  and  bands,  which  he.  *  - 
cut  asunder  with  respect  to  the  Jews, 
were  his  peculiar  concern  with  them 
as  their  Shepherd,  and  their  brotherly 
connection  among  themselves,  which 
had  been  their  glory  and  support; 
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and  which  being  dissolved,  they  not 
Only  lost  their  church-state,  but  fell 
into  such  furious  contention  as  has- 
tended  their  ruin,  Zech.  xi.  10  to 
14,  (4,)  In  the  hand  of  a  surveyor, 
it  signifies  his  measure  for  meting 
out  fields ;  and  so  the  thing  measur- 
ed is  called  the  rod;  for  the  Jewish 
ration  is  called  the  rod  of  God's  inhe- 
ritance, as  they  were  set  apart  to  be 
his  peculiar  property,  Psal.  Ixxiv,  2. 
or  the  wordmightbe  rendered  TRIBE, 
Jer.  X.  16.  (5.)  In  the  hand  of  a 
thresher,  it  denotes  a  flail,  or  thresh- 
ing staff,  Isaiah  Xxvii.  21.  and  in  al- 
lusion hereto,  in  the  hand  of  an  of- 
fended person,  it  signifies  an  instru- 
ment to  beat,  correct,  or  punish,  the 
offender,  Prov.  xxiii.  13.  And  in 
allusion  to  this  correction,  church- 
censure  and  punishment  are  called  a 
rod,  Micah  vi.  9.  and  vii.  14.  1  Cor, 
iv.21.  Prov.  xxix.  15.  God's  chas- 
tisements of  his  people  are  called 
the  rod  oj  men,  as  they  are  inflicted 
by  men,  as  instruments,  or  with  the 
kindness  and  compassion  of  a  father, 
2  Sam.  vii.  14.  (6.)  In  the  hand  of 
a  warrior,  it  signifies  his  truncheon, 
the  staff  of  his  spear,  or  his  walking 
stafl^,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  21.  (7.)  In  the 
hand  of  a  ruler,  it  is  a  sceptre,  or 
badge  of  authority,  to  direct,  go- 
vern, chastise,  and  reward,  Esth.viii. 
"4.  and  hence  it  is  put  for  power  and 
authority,  Isa.  xiv.  5.  and  also  for 
the  rulers  themselves;  so  where  we 
have  SHE  BET  in  one  place,  we  have 
judges  in  the  parallel  place  :  compare 
2  Sam.  vii.  7.  1  Chron.  xvii.  6.  and 
the  princes  of  Judah  are  called  rods, 
because  with  authority  they  ruled 
and  corrected  others,  Ezek.xix.  14. 
* — The  rod  of  Christ's  strength  sent  out 
of  Zion,  is  the  gospel,  attended  with 
miraculous  and  saving  influences,  for 
the  conversion  of  multitudes,  and  the 
support  and  direction  of  saints,  Psal. 
ex.  2.  It  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness, 
"wherein  the  righteousness  of  God's 
nature  and  law  are  glorified  to  the 
highest;  Jesus's  righteousness  or  be- 
nefits are  brought  near,  oflfered,  and 
applied  to  us;  and  by  which  we  are 
effectually  made  righteous  in  all  man- 
No.  31.  Vol.  II. 


ner  of  conversation.  This  sceptre 
may  also  denote  Jesus's  righteous  ex- 
cution  of  his  whole  office,  Psal.  xlv. 
6.  God's  rod  and  staff"  that  comfort 
his  people,  are  his  gospel  truths,  and 
his  supporting  influence,  whereby  he 
preserves  and  draws  them  to  him- 
self. Psalm  xxiii.  4.  Christ's  rod  of 
iron,  wherewith  he  rules  the  nations, 
is  his  absolute  authority  over  them, 
and  his  wrathful  judgments  executed 
upon  them,  particularly  in  the  over-* 
throw  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  ruin 
of  Heathenism  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  of  Antichrist  and  Mahomet,  Psa. 
ii.  9.  Rev.  xix.  15.  The  saint*!,  by 
their  prayers  and  otherwise,  have  a 
share  in  his  ruling  the  nations  with 
this  7'od  of  iron,  Rev.  ii.  27.  The 
Assyrians  and  their  correcting  influ- 
ence, are  called  a  rod  of  God's  anger, 
and  a  staff  in  his  ha7id;.  and  they  cor- 
rected with  a  rod;  afflicted,  but  could 
not  destroy,  the  Jews,  Isa.  ix.  4.  and 
x.  5,  15.  and  xxx.  32.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  army  are  called  the 
blossoming  rod,  and  rodofiuickedness; 
they  prospered  in  their  conquests, 
but  were  most  wicked  :  and  by  them. 
God  punished  the  increasing  pride 
and  growing  violence  of  the  Jews, 
Ezek.  vii.  ]0,  11.  The  kingdom  of 
Moab  is  likened  to  a  strong  staff  and 
beautiful  rod,  for  their  strong  and 
beautiful  appearance,  their  ruling 
over  others,  and  being  instruments  of 
God's  wrath  against  them.  God 
broke  this  rod,  and  the  staff  of  the 
ivickcd,  when  he  ruined  the  authori- 
ty and  power  of  the  Moabites  and 
Chaldeans,  Jer.  xlviii.  17.  Isa.  xiv. 
5 .  The  condemned  rod  of  God's  Son, 
may  signify  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
dah, and  their  authority  over  his 
peculiar  people,  which  were  Con- 
temned by  the  Chaldeans,  and  de- 
pressed by  the  calamities  which  they 
inflicted,  Ezek.  xxi.  10,  13.  The 
rod  of  the  wicked,  is  their  authority, 
power,  and  oppressive  usage  of  o- 
thers,  Psal.  125.  3.  The  rod  of  pride 
in  the  mouth  of  the  foolish,  is  proud, 
passionate  language,  which  wounds 
the  soul,  credit,  health,  or  property, 
of  themselves  and  others,  Frov,  xiv% 
3B 
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3.  The  groiinded  staff,  denotes  the 
appointed  judgments  of  God,  inflict- 
ed on  the  Jews  or  Assyrians,  Isa. 
XXX.  32.     SeeSniLOH. 

ROE,  ROEBUCK.     See  Deer. 

ROLL.  One  rolls  himself  on- the 
Lord,  when  he  depends  on  him  for 
direction,.  Psalm  xxxvii.  f  5.  Tlie 
Chaldeans  were  rolled doxvn  from  the 
rocks,  when  driven  out  of  their  strong' 
and  lofty  city ;  perhaps  some  of  them 
v/ere  thrown  over  the  walls,  and  de- 
prived of  ail  means  of  shelter,  by  the 
Persians,  Jer.  li.  25.  Nations  are 
h'ke  a  rollins;  thing  before  the  whirl- 
wind, when  easily  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  the  judgments  of  God,  Isaiah 
xvii.  13. 

Roll,  a  piece  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment rolled  up ;  for  anciently,  before 
the  binding  of  books  was  invented, 
al]  writings  were  in  rolls  of  paper; 
and  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  still 
lead  the  scripture  out  of  copies  in 
Inose  sheets,  that  are  rolled  up  on  a 
staff.  The  ro//  in  Ezekiel  and  Ze- 
ehariah's  visions,  is  represented  as 
eontaining  denunciations  of  heavy 
judgments  against  wicked  men,  E- 
zek.  ii.  Zech.  v.  The  roil,  or  vo- 
iUME  of  the  book,  as  it  relates  to  Da- 
vid, may  signify  some  written  vow 
of  his,  wherein  be  had  solemnly  de- 
voted liimself  to  the  service  of  God. 
As  it  relates  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  may 
denote  the  purpose  of  God,  wherein 
every  thing  relative  to  his  mediation 
was  settled;  or  rather  the  scriptures 
which  testify  of  him,,and  almost  from 
the  very  beginning  intimated  that  he 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and 
have  his  heel  bruised.  Psalm  xl.  7. 
Gen.  iii.  ]5: 

ROME,  strength,  lieight,  the  most 
noted  city  of  Italy,  and  long  the  mis- 
tress of  the  vvoild,  was  built  by  the 
Etrurians,  and  enlarged  by  Romulus, 
and  a  number  of  little  else  than  ban- 
ditti under  his  direction,  about  A.  M. 
3254.^  It  gradually  increased,  till  it 
extended  over  seven  hills ;  nay,  at 
last  it  took  in  thirteen.  The  river 
Tiber,  which  ran  through  it,  when 
S"weiied  with  rain,  and  blown  back 
%v  the  sQutb-westwindj  often  did  it 


a  great  deal  of  hurt;  but  was  of  great 
use  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  afford 
water  to  the  city,  and  to  carry  off 
the  filth,,  which  was  conveyed  to  it: 
by  canals  under  ground.  It's  walk 
never  seem  to  have  been  above  thir- 
teen miles  in  circumference;  and  if 
deductions  be  made  for  their  various 
windings,  they  will  be  found  much 
less;  but  the  country  around  was 
formed  into  a  vast  extent  of  suburbs^ 
said  to  be  .50  miles  in  circumference. 
To  mention  the  diversitied  fate  of  this 
city,  its  burnings,  and  pillage  hy  the 
Gauls,  and  by  the  Goths,  Vandals^,. 
Heruli,  Greeks,  &c.  and  the  various 
massacres,  famines,  and  pestilencesj^ 
which  have  happened  in  it,  would  be 
improper  in  this  work.  In  the  time 
of  Romulus,  it  contained  about  3000' 
inhabitants ;  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
they  were  about  two  millions.  At 
present  they  scarcely  amount  to  200 
thousand ;  and  no  more  than  about 
the  third  part  of  what  is  within  th» 
walls  'is  inhabited.  It  is  now  noted, 
for  multitudes  of  ancient  ruins,  and 
for  Peter's  church,  which  was  100' 
years  in  building,  and  the  Vatican, 
or  winter-palace  of  the  pope,  which 
consists  of  about  12,500  chambers, 
halls,  and  closets,  and  has  a  famed 
library,  garden,  and  arsenal.  Its 
hospitals  are  under  excellent  regula- 
tions; but  the  morals  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants are  licentious  to  an  uncommon; 
degree. 

The  Romans  vv'erc  noted  idolaters,, 
making  gods  and  goddesses  of  almost 
every  thing.  There  was  but  little 
philosophy  among  them,,  till  they 
conquered  the  Greeks.  It  seems  too,. 
that  for  some  ages,  chastity  and  ho- 
nesty were  in  repute  among  them;- 
but  as  their  power  increased,  they. 
decreased  in  every  thing  virtuous,, 
and  stuck  at  nothing  villanous  gr 
wanton,  Rom.  i.  21—32.  They  were- 
first  governed  by  seven  kin,gs,  for  a-< 
bout  220  years.  During  tlie  next 
488  years,  they  were  governed  by 
consuls,  tribunes,  decemvir^i,  and  dic- 
tators, in  their  turns.  They  were 
afterward'governed  by  65  emperors, 
for  the  space  of  418  years.—Theii; 
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power  gradually  increased,  till  they 
first  subdued  a  great  part  of  Italy ; 
and  thereafter,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  villany,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  ,of  all  the  countries 
from  the  north  ;parts  ©f  Britain  to 
the  south  borders  of  Eo-ypt,  and 
from  the  western  parts  of  Persia  to 
■the  west  coasts  of  Spain.  Thus  their 
empire  extended  about  2ti60  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  as 
much  from  east  to  west.  Tlicir  wars 
with  the  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  Greeks,  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tus,  Parthians,  and  Jews,  were  the 
most  noted.  They  had  scarcely  ex- 
tended their  power  so  far  and  wide, 
when  their  leading  men  Maiius,Svlla, 
Pompey,  Julius  Cassar,  &c.  by  tiieir 
civil  contentions,  and  massacres  of 
oixe  another's  party,  v/ere  like  en- 
tirely to  ruin  the  empire.  Julius 
CiEsar,  by  terrible  bloodshed,  got 
himself  the  sovereign  power;  but, 
long  after,  the  senate  retained  some 
faint  shadow  of  authority.  Mis  am- 
bitious overthrow  of  the  common- 
vveallh  form  of  government,  soon  cost 
him  his  life;  and  Cassias  and  Brutus 
thereafter  made  a  most  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  have  restored  it ;  but  they 
perished  therein.  The  long,  pros- 
perous, and  mild  government  of  Au- 
gustus, made  the  Romans  give  up 
almost  all  their  care  about  their 
ancient  liberty.  Most  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  empire,  were  monsters  of 
pride,  cruelty,  and  almost  every  o- 
ther  vice.  This,  together  with  the 
•civil  contentions  occasio,ned  by  num- 
bers who  endeavoured  to  seize  on 
the  supreme  power,  and  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns, 
Heruli,  &:c.  and  the  division  of  the 
empire  into  different  parts,  the  east- 
ej'ft  and  xvestem,  gradually  wasted  itj 
till  it  was  entirely  ruined. 
About  J.  D.  46,  a  famine  of  seven 
years  continuance  terribly  distressed 
the  empire ;  and  net  long  after,  a 
multitude  of  eartlKjuakes  happened. 
The  persecution  o-f  t-he  Christians, 
the  butchery  of  the  subjects  by  Nero 
aiid  Domitian,  the  terrible  wars  with 
tlie  Jews  tooj  cut  off  prodigious  num- 


bers of  the  Romans.  The  Jews  were 
got  reduced ;  but  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  still  pursued  the  Roman  per- 
secutors. Even  under  the  two  Se~ 
v'erus's,  terrible  famines  plagued  the 
empire.  The  next  period  under  the 
fourth  seal,  was  unspeakably  worse. 
In  30  years,  above  20  emperors  were 
mostly  cut  off  in  a  miserable  manner, 
and'  30  other  usurpers  came  to  a 
wretched  end,  after  makitig  no  small 
disturbance  in  the  empire.  While 
the  Parthians  or  Persians  ravaged  Sy- 
ria, and  places  adjacent,  the  Goths, 
Quadi,  Sarmatse,  Suevi,  and  Vandals, 
terribly  ravaged  almost  the  whole 
empire ;  few  cities,  and  scarcely  an 
un walled  town,  was  left -unpillaged. 
Famines  attended  the  carnage  of 
war.  A  pestilence  too,  «f  15  years 
continuance,  gradually  ravaged  the 
whole  empire.  Dogs,  wolves  and 
other  wild  beasts,  were  so  accustom- 
ed to  eat  unburied  corpses,  that  they 
began  to  enter  the  towns^r  and  de- 
voured the  living.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.,  after  Diocle- 
sian's  ten  years  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  Constantino  the  Great, 
with  plenty  of  bloodshed,  -overturn- 
ed Heathenism,  about  A.  D.  323  ;  the 
emperors  and  their  idolatrous  priests 
were  killed  ;  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
moan,  stars,,  and  other  idols,  was 
prohibited..  For  a  short  time,  the 
Roman  empire  enjoyed  a  ray  of  pros- 
perity :  but  Constanliiie  had  scarcely 
removed  his  seat  of  government  to 
Constantinople,  and  at  his  death  di- 
vided the  empire  to  his  three  sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stans,  when  the  intestine  rebellions 
of  Blaxentius  and  Sylvanus,  who 
struggled  for  the  crown,  and  the  ra- 
vages of  tlie  Persians  and  Armenians 
in  the  east,  and  of  the  Alemans  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  Scots  and  Picts 
■in  Britain,  miserably  distracted  it. 
Once  and  again  the  eastern  and 
western  empires  were  united  under 
the  same  sovereign ;  and  Theodosius 
the  Gi  eat  almost  restored  it  to  its  an- 
cient honour  ;  but  he  dying,  A.  D, 
395,  the  Goths  under  Rhadagaisus, 
and  those  under  AlariCj  in  therr  turx.', 
3  B  2 
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terribly  ravaged  It,  and  seized  on 
France  and  Spain;  and  about  a  third 
part  of  the  people  were  murder- 
ed by  tliem,  wherever  they  came, 
Twice,  Italy  was  ravaged ;  Kome 
was  besieged,  and  some  years  after, 
in  4-10,  was  taken  and  burnt.  Much 
about  the  same  time,  other  Goths, 
pnd  the  Alans,  Burgundians,  and 
Vandals,  spread  havoc  and  ruin  in 
France  and  Spain.  At  last  Attila, 
who  called  himself  the  scourge  of 
God,  with  his  almost  infernal  Huns, 
for  14  years,  most  terribly  ravaged 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  France, 
and  part  of  Italy,  putting  almost  e- 
very  thing  to  fire  and  sword  wher- 
ever they  carne.  The  ernperor  Va- 
lentian  III.  had  scarcely  diverted 
them  by  a  propiise  of  tribute,  when 
he  was  murdered.  His  empress  Eu- 
doxa  invited  the  Vandals  from  A- 
ffica,  to  avenge  his  murder.  After 
ravaging  Sjcily  and  Italy,  and  taking 
and  pillaging  Rome,  they,  under 
Genseric  their  king,  returned  hop:ie 
laden  with  booty,  and  with  multi- 
tudes of  slaves,  A.  D.  455.  After 
the  western  empire  had  languished 
out  21  years  more,  under  eight  tur- 
bulent rf'ignsj  Odoacer,  afterwards 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  other  Bar- 
barians, deposed  Augustulus,  and 
translated  the  government  to  Raven- 
na, another  city  of  Italy.  His  go- 
vernment had  continued-  but  about 
16  years,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Their  royal  government  had  conti- 
nued at  Rome  about  60  years,  wiien 
Justinian,  the  emperor  of  the  east, 
recovered  part  of  Italy,  and  abolish- 
ed the  Roman  senate.  By  this  time, 
the  Romans  in  the  western  empire 
mingled  with  the  ancient  Goths,  and 
the  various  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who 
had  poured  in  themselves  from  the 
east,  were  di vi4ed  into  ten  sovereign- 
ties or  states.  (See  Horn.)  The 
eastern  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
whose  emperors  resided  at  Constan- 
tinople, notwithstanding  hard  strug- 
gles with  the  Persians,  Saracens,  and 
Turks,  &:c.  continued  till  about  the 
S3iddle  of  the   ]5tJi  century,  when 


it  was  wholly  seized  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.     About  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,   when   the   pope   had  got 
himself  made  a  civil  prince,  a  sha- 
dow of  the  Ronian  empire  was  e- 
rected  in  Germany,   in   which   the 
deadly    wound    given    to    that    of 
Rome,  seemed  to  be  healed.     This 
will  probably  continue  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Millennium,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  shall,  like  a  moun- 
tain, fill  the  whole  earth.  Gen.  ix.  27. 
Zech.  vi.  1  to  7.    Dan.  ii.  33,  34, 
40  to  44.  and  vii.  7,  8,  19—27.  and 
xi.  30 — 35,  40.    Acts  xi.  28.    Rev. 
vi.  and  viii.  and  xii.  and  xiii.  3. 
A  Christian  church  was  very  early 
planted  at  Rome.      To  them  Paul 
wrote   an  excellent  epistle.      That 
Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle, 
arid,  consequently,  that  it  is  canoni- 
cal, appears,  (1.)  From  the  inscrip- 
tion and  title.     (2.)  From  the  usual 
salutation  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
compared  with  2  Thess.  iii.  17.    (3.) 
From  the  style   and  matter  of   it, 
which  are  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
PauPs  writings.  (4.)  From  the  consent 
and  tradition  of  the  universal  church. 
It  was  written  to  certain  Christian 
converts  living  at  Rome.     As  busi- 
ness had  brought  hither  many  Chris- 
tians out  of  the  other  provinces,  they 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church 
ill  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  were  at   that   time  likewise 
many  Jews  at  Rome,  who  inhabited 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.     It  is 
usually  asked,  why  Paul,  inditing  to 
the  Romans,  chose  rather  to  write  in 
the  Greek  than  in  the  Latin  language? 
To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
though  the  apostle  could  not  be  Igno- 
rant of  the  Latjn  tongue,  yet  he  was^ 
better  acquainted  with   the  Greek, 
and  Juvenal  will  Inform  us,  that  the 
Greek   was  In  daily  use  among  the 
Romans,  even  the  women.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  as   this  epistle 
contains  all  the  grounds  of  the  Chris- 
tian  doctrine,    it  might   be  proper 
that  copies  of  it  should  be  sent  tq 
other  churches ;  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  the  most  convenient  for 
that  purpose,  as  being  of  greater  ex- 
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tent,  and  more  generally  spoken 
than  the  Latin.  The  epistle  was 
written  at  Corinth,  and  sent  by  Phce- 
be,  a  servant,  or  deaconess,  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea  in  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth. The  principal  aim  of  Paul,  in 
this  epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  to  per- 
suade them  to  a  steady  perseverance 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  by 
convincing  them,  that  God  is  the  God 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  w^ell  as  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  now  under  the  gospel 
there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile.  This  he  does 
several  ways:  (1.)  By  shewing  that 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  being  equally 
sinful,  the  former  could  have  no  title, 
on  account  of  their  having  the  law 
and  the  promises,  to  exclude  the  lat- 
ter from  being  the  people  of  God  un- 
der the  gospel.  (2.)  That  Abraham 
was  the  common  father  of  all  that  be- 
lieved, as  well  uncircumcised  as  cir- 
cumcised, (3.)  That  God  bad  pur- 
posed from  the  beginning  to  take 
the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  under 
the  Messiah,  in  the  room  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  rejected  him.  (4.) 
That  the  Jews  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  being  rejected,  since  they 
had  been  warned  of  it,  and  might 
find  it  threatened  in  their  ancient 
prophets.  But  besides  the  assurance 
he  gives  the  Roman  Christians,  that 
they  were  the  people  of  God,  with- 
OLft  circumcision  or  other  observance 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  the  main  drift 
of  this  epistle;  he  has  woven  into 
his  discourse  the  chief  doctrines  of 
Christii;inity,  and  given  them  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  from  first  to  last,  in 
reference  to  eternal  life.  He  repre^ 
sents  to  them,  that  by  Adam's  trans- 
gression sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin ;  that  by  Moses, 
God  gave  the  children  of  Israel  a 
law,  which  if  they  obeyed,  they 
should  recover  that  immortal  life 
which  had  been  lost  by  Adam's 
transgression  ;  that  this  law,  through 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  had 
failed  of  attaining  the  great  end  for 
>vhich  it  was  given :  that  therefore 


there  was  no  way  left  to  those  that 
were  under  the  law,  but  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
Israelites.  As  to  the  Gentile  world 
he  tells  them,  that  though  God  made 
himself  known  to  them  by  the  legi- 
ble characters  of  his  being  and  pow- 
er, visible  in  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion,  yet  they  glorified  him  not,  nor 
worshipped  the  only  and  true  God; 
but  revolted  from  him,  and  worship- 
ped stocks  and  stones;  and  therefore 
God  had  cast  them  off,  and  given 
them  up  to  vile  affections,  which  led 
them  to  all  sorts  of  vices :  that  God, 
by  sending  his  son,  had  shewn  them, 
together  with  the  Jews,  the  way  of 
being  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ; 
and  lastly,  that  though  justification 
unto  eternal  life  be  only  by  grace, 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
was  it  their  duty  to  endeavour  after 
righteousness,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel. 

In  the  last  part,  he  applies  his  sub- 
ject, exhorting  them  to  a  variety  of 
duties  towards  God,  towards  one 
another,  towards  magistrates,  to- 
wards weak  brethren,  towards  mi- 
nisters, and  concludes  with  a  vast 
numbers  of  salutations,  and  a  warn- 
ing against  schism,  chap.  xii. — xvi. 
A  Christian  church,  real  or  pretend- 
ed, has  still  continued  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  lists  we  have,  there 
have  been  about  230  bishops  or  popes 
at  Rome.  Among  the  first  65,  I  find 
nothing  remarkably  good,  none  of 
them  being  eminent  for  learning,  nor 
excelling  their  fellows  in  piety ;  tho', 
no  doubt,  many  of  the  primitive  ones 
were  holy  men ;  and  it  is  as  certain, 
many  of  them  were  atnbitious  wretch- 
es, who  studied  to  exalt  themselves 
to  a  lordship  over  their  brethren.  Of 
the  last  165,  I  find  not  one  giving 
any  tolerable  evidence  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  him;  but  all  of  them  pre- 
tenders to  headship  over  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  many  of  them  noted  for 
falsehood,  perjury,  murder,  whore-? 
dom,  magic,  and  almost  every  thing 
horrid.  There  have  been  also  about 
35  anti-popes,  and  these  much  of  the 
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•same  temper  and  practice  with 
their-  rivals.  See  Antic hkist  and 
Church. 

While  the  Romans  governed  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  they,  either  for 
money,  or  good  deeds,  or  of  free  fa- 
vour, conferred  the  right  of  citizens 
on  such  as  were  not  of  their  nation, 
and  even  sometimes  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  whole  city.  In  this  sense, 
Paul  and  Silas  were  Romans,  having 
a  legal  title  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  or  her  colonies. 
Acts  xvi.  37,  38.  and  xxii.  25, 26, 27 . 
\  ROOF.  The  roofs  of  houses  in 
*he  east  were  made  fiat,  with  a  plat- 
form of  plaster,  and  a  battlement  or 
balustrade  lopreventaccidents,Deut. 
xxii.  8.  These  roofs  were  used  for 
drying  flax.  Josh.  ii.  6.  Here  their 
owners  enjoyed  tl>e  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, 2  Sam.  xi.  2.  and  here  ihey  per- 
formed their  devotions,  Isa.  xv.  3, 
Zeph.  i.  5.  Acts  x.  9.  As  this  mode 
of  building  rendered  them  private 
places,  the  Jews  frequently  burnt  in- 
cense to  idols,  and  performed  their 
idolatrous  devotions,  on  them,  Jer. 
xix.  13.  In  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
they  made  booths  on  the  roofs  of  their 
bouses,  ISeh.  viii.  16.  The  grass  on 
these  roofs  must  soon  wither  and  die, 
as  having  no  root,  i.  e.  as  having  little 
or  no  moisture  to  nourish  it,  Psal. 
csxix.  6.  The  word  roof  is  also 
used  for  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  an  instrument  of  speaking, 
and  tasting.  Job  xxix;  10, 

ROOM,  (1 .)  A  place,  Gen.  xxiv. 
23.  (2.)  The  stead,  orofiice,  2  Sam. 
xix.  13.  (3.)  A  stale  of  liberty  and 
comfort,  Psal.  xxxi.  8.  (4.)  Cham- 
ber, apartments.  As  upper  rooms 
were  most  retired,  strangers,  at  the 
passover  and  other  solemn  feasts, 
had  the  upper  rooms  allotted  for 
their  lodging,  Mark  xiv.  15.  and 
here  the  disciples  attended  their  de- 
votions. Acts  i.  13.  (5.)  A  seat, 
J^ike  xiv.  8.  .  Kotwilhstanding  mul- 
titudes coming  to  Clirist,  there  is 
always  room;  abundant  room  in  his 
]ove,  his  covenant,  and  his  church, 
for  their  spiritual  and  eternal  hap- 
pixiess^  Luke  xiv.  32. 


ROOT,  (1 .)  That  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  fastened  in  the  earth.  Job 
xiv.  8.  (2.)  A  foundation  which  es- 
tablisheth  what  is  built  on  it.  Job 
xxviii.  9.  (3.)  That  from  which  any 
thing  proceeds ;  so  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  or  cause  of  all  evil,  I  Tim. 
vi.  10.  A  wicked  person,  or  one 
who  imbibes  pernicious  errors,  is  a 
root  of  bitterness,  which  secretly  in- 
fects and  corrupts  others  with  the 
poisonof  sin,  Deut.  xxix.  18.  Christ 
is  called  the  Root  ofJes9,e,  or  Davids 
as  he  is  the  author  of  their  being, 
and  immutably  establishes  the  glory 
of  their  family,  Isa.  xi.  10.  Rev.  v., 
5.  and  xxii.  16.  If  the  root  be  holy^ 
so  are  the  branches;  if  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, the  parents  of  the  IlebreAvs, 
were  in  covenant  with  God,  their 
children  must  be  consecrated  to  his 
service,  and  not  cast  off  for  ever, 
Rom.  xi.  16.  The  root  of  nations  goes 
up  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossoms  as 
dust,  and  they  have  neither  root  nor 
branch  left,  when  there  is  an  utter 
destruction  both  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, Isa.  V.  24.  Mai.  i.  4.  To  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ,  is  to 
be  lirmly  united  to  him,  and  well  es- 
tablished in  the  faith  and  experience 
of  his  truth.  Col;  ii.  7.  The  root  of 
the  matter  is  in  one,  when  he  has  a 
real  habit  or  principle  of  grace,  and 
a  firm  belief  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  from  which  the 
fruit  of  good  Avorks  proceeds.  Job 
xix.  21 .  To  take  root,  sprx:ad  out  the 
roots,  or  to  have  the  root  by  great  wa- 
ters, is  to  become  seemingly  fixed  in 
great  prosperity,  2  Kings  xix.  30. 
Job  xxix.  19.  Ezek.  xxxi.  7.  The 
roots  of  a  hypocrite  are  tvrapt  about 
the  heap,  and  he  seeth  the  place  of 
stones;  his  condition  is  seemingly  es- 
tablished, and  though  he  has  no  pro- 
per root  of  grace,  he  expects  a  high 
raised  happiness.  Job  viii.  17.  The 
royal  family  of  Judah  iiad  their  roo/s 
under  the  king  of  Egy-pt,  and  towards 
t!ie  king  cJf  Babylon;  by  submission 
to  Pharaoh-necho,  Jehoiakim  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom;  and  by  solemn  en- 
gagement of  vsubjection,   Zedekiah 
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fot  the  crown  from  Nebucliadnezzar, 
Izek.  xvii.  6,  7.  To  be  rooted,  out, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  or  to  ha\'e  the 
roots  dried,  or  killed  ivith  fianine,  is 
to  meet  with  fearful  destruction,  that 
ruins  the  principal  men,  and  over- 
turns the  constitution  of  the  state,. 
'I)eut.  xxix.  28.  Hgs.  ix.  6.  Isa. 
xiv,  30. 

To  put  ROPES  on  the  head,  was 
expressive  of  great  distress,  and  ear- 
nest begging  of  compassion,  1  Kings 
sx.  31,32. 

ROSE,  the  name  of  a  well-known 
flower,  and  the  tree  that  bears  it. 
Rose-bushes  thrive  best  in  a  rich, 
moist,  open  soil;  for,  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  and  the  situation  shadowed, 
the  flowers  are  less  beautiful.  Tour- 
nefort  mentions  53  kinds  of  roses,  of 
which  the  damask  rose,  and  the  rose 
of  Sharon,  are  among  the  finest.  The 
essence  of  damask  roses  is  an  excel- 
lent perfume,  Roses  in  general  are 
delightful  to  view,  agreeable  in  their 
smell,  and  useful  in  raedicine,  for 
curing  consumptive  disorders,  &c. 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Rose  of 
Sharon;  how  unbounded  his  comeli- 
Jiess,  delightfulness,  and  -efficacy,  for 
the  healing  of  our  sou!!  Song  ii.  1. 
The  wilderness  blossoms  (is  the  rose ; 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
the  Gentile  world  shall  be  converted 
to  Christ,  and  fiourish  v/ilh  saints 
and  graces,  Isa.  xxxv.  1. 

ROAST.  The  slothful  man  ronst- 
€fh  not  vjhat  he  took  in  hunting ;  he 
does  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bour; bat  what  is  ill  gotten,  is  un- 
Jbappily  spent,  Prov.  xii.  27, 

ROT.  The  name  of  the  wicked 
rots;  is  forgotten,  and  becomes  in- 
famous, Prov.  X.  7.  God  was  as  ro/f- 
termess  to  the  house  of  Judab,  gra- 
dually wasting  their  numbers,  glory, 
and  strength,,  and  rendering  them 
contemptible,  Hos.  v.  12,  A  bad 
wife  is  rottenness  to  her  husband :  she 
gradually  destroys  his  reputation, 
usefulness,. and  wealth,  and  isa  mean 
©f  hastening  his  deaAh,  Prov.  xii.  4. 
Envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the  hones;  as 
it  weakens  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
•wastes  the  natural  constitution,  and 


increases  spiritual,  and  hastens  a  na- 
tural, death,  Prov.  xiv.  30. 

ROVERS,  plundering  robbers,  or 
wandering  ravagers :  so  the  Ama- 
lekites,  who  burnt  Ziklag,  are  called 
by  our  translators,   1  Chron.  xii.  21  > 

ROUGH  places,  are  such  as  arc 
uneven,  uncultivated,  abounding  with 
briers  and  thorn:^,  Deut.  xxi.  4.  By 
John  Baptist's  ministry,  rough  places 
were  made  plain,  and  rough  ways 
smooth  ;  people,  even  the  very  worst, 
were  prepared  to  regard  the  person,, 
miracles,  and  doctrine,  of  Christ,  Isa. 
xl.  4.  Luke  iii.  5.  A  rough  ivind,  is-r 
one  strong  and  boisterous,  and  is  an 
emblem  of  heavy  and  irresistible  ca- 
lamities, Isa.  xxvii.  8.  Rough  cat- 
terpillars,  goats,  garments,  are  such 
as  are  hairy  and  shaggv,  Jer.  li.  27. 
Dan.  viii.  21.  Zech.  xiii.  4. 

ROUSE,  to  stir  up  from  sleep  or 
rest.  Gen.  xlix.  9. 

To  ROW,  is  to  push  forward  a. 
ship  or  boat  with  oars,  Mark  vi.  48, 
Thy  rollers  have  brought  thee  into 
great  ivaters;  thy  rulers  have,  bv 
their  pride  and  folly,  plunged  thee 
into  great  difficulties,  and  thine  ene- 
mies have  driven  thee  to  the  verv 
point  of  utter  destruction  ;  as  the  Ty^- 
rians  were  by.  the  Chaldean  siop-e, 
when  obliged  to  desert  their  cit/, 
and  build  another  in  the  adjacent 
island,  Ezek.  xxvii.  26. 

ROYAL,  kingly.  The  roi/al  city, 
is  that  where  the  king.dv/ells.  Josh. 
X.  2.  Royal  dainties,  are  provisioa 
fit  for  the' table  of  a  king.  Gen.  xlix. 
20.  The  law  of  God  is  called  royal-*' 
because  it  is  the  authoritative  will  cv 
the  King  of  kings.  Jam.  ii.  8.  And 
the  saints  area  royal  priesthood;  are' 
at  once  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 
1  Pet.  ii,  9. 

RUBY,  a  precious  stone,  of  a  red 
colour,  mixed  with  purple'.  In  its 
most  perfect  state,  it  is  a  jewel  of 
great  value,  and  in  hardness  is  second 
only  to  the  "diamond.  Its  usual  size 
is  of  the  bigness  of  the  head  of.  a 
large  pin,  but  is  found  from  that  size 
to  40  caracts.  The  price  of  Jesu^ 
Christ  and  his  grace,  is  infinitely  su- 
perior iii  vslue  to  mbics,  Job  xxvii'.. 
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18.  But  the  original  word  pe- 
KiNiM,  is  thought  by  some  to  signify 
jtearls. 

RUDDER,  a  piece  of  timber  hung 
on  the  stern  posts  of  a  ship  by  four 
or  five  hinges,  to  bridle  her  motion., 
and  turn  her  to  what  side  the  steers- 
man pleaseth,  by  means  of  the  po- 
sition of  it  in  the  water.  That  piece 
of  timber  in  the  inside  of  the  ship  to 
■\vhich  the  rudder  is  fastened,  is  call- 
ed the  helm,  or  tiller,  and  sometimes 
the  rudder.  The  ancient  rudders 
had  four  parts;  the  clavus,  or  helm, 
■whereby  the  whole  was  directed; 
the  pole,  the  wings,  and  the  handle; 
and  oftentimes  they  had  two,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four,  rudders  to 
one  ship ;  and  they  at  least  sometimes 
fastened  their  rudders  to  the  ship 
with  cords.  Acts  xxvii.  40. 

RUDDY,  or  redish.  See 
White. 

RUDE.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
Paul  had  any  thing  awkward  in  his 
manner  of  speech ;  but  he  hints  that 
he  was  indifferent,  suppose  the  Co- 
rinthians reckoned  him  thus  defec- 
tive, 2  Cor.  xi.  6. 

RUDIMENTS.     See  Elements. 

RUE,  a  plant  that  bears  a  rosy 
flower,  and  which  when  dried,  was 
formerly  much  used  in  medical  in- 
fusions, being  esteemed  an  excellent 
cxpeller  of  poison  or  pestilential  in- 
fluence in  fevers,  and  a  cure  for  dis- 
orders of  the  head,  Luke  xi.  42, 

RUIN,  destruction,  or  the  cause  of 
jt,  Isa.  XXV.  2.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. 
Lei  this  ruin  he  under  thine  hand; 
take  thou  care  of  this  disordered  and 
perishing  state,  Isa.  ill.  6. 

A  RULE,  is,  (1.)  Government, 
dominion,  1  Kings  xxli.  31.  (2.) 
A  canon,  or  precept  by  which  the 
thoughts  or  actions  are  directed; 
thus  the  word  of  God  is  our  ride,  to 
direct  us  how  to  glorify  God,  and 
enjoy  him.  Gal.  vi.  16.  (3.)  A 
boundary  or  measure  which  one  can- 
not rightly  go  beyond,  2  Cor.  x.  13. 

To  RULE,  or  GOVERN,  Is  to  direct 
and  order  by  authority,  Dan.  iv.  26. 
J  Kings  xxi.  7.  God  governs  the  na- 
tions, by  managing  them,  and  caus- 


ing them  to  act,  prosper,  or  suffer,  af 
his  pleasure,  Psal.  Ixvii.  4.  Christ  is 
a  goiey^nor,  and  has  the  gorermnent 
on  his  shoulder;  he  is  the  great  ruler 
of  his  church,  who  appoints  her  laws 
and  ordinances,  and  sets  iip  offices 
and  officers,  and  dispenses  favours  or 
corrections,  as  he  sees  meet,  Isa.  ix^ 
6,  7.  Jer.  xxx.  21.  Satan  and  his 
agents  are  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world;  reign  over  and  direct 
wicked  and  ignorant  men  in  their 
wicked  works  of  darkness,  Eph.  vi^ 
12.  .  Judah  rided  with  God,  wheii 
Hezeklah  and  his  princes  zealously 
promoted  the  reformation  of  the 
kingdom,  Hos.  xi.  12.  Men  rule 
their  own  spirit,  when  they  restrain 
their  passions  and  lusts,  and  direct 
the  motions  of  their  soul  by  the  rule 
of  God's  law,  Prov.  xvi.  32. 
As  the  Jews  had  their  rulers  civil 
and  sacred,  so  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  is  still  a  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical government;  the  former 
of  which  is  of  God,  as  to  the  gene- 
ral plan;  but  the  particular  form, 
whether  of  kingdom  or  common- 
wealth, or  mixed  of  both,  as  in  Bri*- 
tain,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  men ; 
and  so  is  called  an  ordinance  or  crea- 
ture of  man,,  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  The  duty 
of  civil  magistrates  to  their  subjects, 
is  to  establish  good  laws,  and  see  to 
the  execution  thereof,  Zech.  viii.  16. 
2  Chron.  ix.  to  govern  them  wisely 
and  justly,  2  Chron.  '\.  10.  to  punish 
evil  doers,  and  encourage  them  that 
do  well,  Rom.  xili.  3.  to  protect 
them  from  enemies,  and  preserve 
to  them  their  various  rights  ^nd 
privileges,  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  Prov.  xxviii. 
\Q.  As  the  true  religion  tends 
at  once  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  nations,  they  ought 
by  their  laws  and  example  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  promote 
the  same.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  power  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
they  ought  to  prevent  or  abolish  per- 
secution, profaneness,  idolatry,  su- 
perstition, or  heresy,  and  remove  all 
occasions  thereof;  and  to  maintain 
for  Christians  the  whole  of  their  spi- 
ritual privileges    granted   them  by 
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Christ;  to  promote  the  public  achnl- 
nistration  ot,  and  attendance  to  every 
ordinance  of  tlic  Saviour ;  and  to 
punish  every  gross  violation  of  the 
divine  law,  unto  death,  banishment, 
imprisonment,  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  &c.  Isa.  xlix.  23.  and  Ix.  10, 
16.  Rom.  xiii.  3,  4.  I  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 
Exod.xxxii.  Josh.  xxiv.  2  Chr.  xv. 
and  xvii.  and  xix.  23.  and  xxix.  to 
XXXV.  Ezrax.  Neh.  v.  and  xiii.  Ezra 
vii.  26,  &c. 

Some  liave  pretended,  that  magis- 
trates have  no  concern  with  religion 
at  all,  and  especially  with  revealed 
religion,   in  the  execution  of  their 
office ;  but  ought  to  leave  every  man 
to  profess,  teach, or  worship,  in  what 
manner   he   pleaseth,    provided  he 
doth  not  disturb  the  commonwealth 
by  any  civil  crimes,  and  to  protect 
men  in  their  full  liberty.     Some  have 
even  pretended,  that  civil  establish- 
ments of  the  true  religion  are  calcu- 
lated to  render  men  irreligious,  or  at 
best  hypocritical  dissemblers.     But 
when   we   consider  that  all   things 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God, 
1  Cor.  x.  31.    1  Pet.  iv.  11.   Prov. 
xvi.  4. — that  magistracy  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  magistrates,  mi- 
iiisters,  or  deputies  of  God,  for  good 
to  men,  appointed  to  be  a  terror  to 
evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  xvell,  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 5.    1  Peter  ii. 
14.  with  Gal.  v.  19—21.  Phil.  iii.  2. 
Tit.  i.  10,  11 . — that  every  head  of  a 
family  hath  power  to  exclude  super- 
stition and  idolatry  from  it,  and  to 
establish   in  it  the  true  worship  of 
God,  and  refuse  lodging  to  heretical 
seducers,  Gen.  xviii.  19.  Josh,  xxiv, 
15. — that  magistrates  ought  to  exer- 
cise their  power  as  is  most  conducive 
to  all  their  subjects  living  (piietlj/  in 
■  ail  godlintss,  as  well  as  honestv,   1 
Tim.ii.  1—3. — that  magistrates  were 
often  expressly  commanded  to  pu- 
nish obstinate   idolaters,  false   pro- 
phets, blasphemers,  profaners  of  the 
Sabbath,  &;c.  as  well  as  thieves,  rob- 
bers, murderers,  Deut.xiii.5— 7.  and 
xvii.  2—5.  Lev.  xxiv.  15,  16.  Exod. 
xxii.   18,  20.   Numb.  xv.  35. — that 
magistrates,    not  only  Jewish    but 
^0.  31.  Vol.  II. 


Heathen,  liavc  with  God's  approba^ 
tion  required  their  subjects  to  wor- 
ship tiie  true  God,   and  have  sup- 
pressed and  punished  obstinate  ido- 
laters or  blasphemers.  Gen.  xviii.  19. 
and  XXXV.  2-4.  Exod.  xxxii.  20, 27. 
Josh.  xxiv.  14.  2  Chron.  xiv.  2—5. 
and  XV.  13.   xviii.  xix.  xx.  xxix.  to 
x'xxi.  and  xxxiii.  15,  16.  and  xxxiv. 
31--33.  2  Kings  x.  30.  Ezra  vii.  l.? 
--27.  and  vi.  1  —  14.  Dan.  iii.  29.  and 
vi.  26. — that  the  fourth  command- 
ment, of  which  the  obligation  is  per- 
petual and  universal,  binds  magis- 
trates to  provide  that  the  Sabbath  be 
sanctified  in  all  their  gates;  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  teaching  of 
blasphemy,  or  practising  idolatrous 
worship  ; — that  the  exercise  of  the 
magistrates'  power  in  favour  of  the 
true    religion,    and    opposition    to 
false  religion,  is  promised  as  a  bless- 
ing to  the  New  Testament  church, 
Isa.  xlix.  23.  and  Ix.  10,  16.   Psalm 
Ixxii.  10.  and  ii.  12,  Zech.  xiii.  2. 
Rev.  xvii.  14,  16. — that  magistrates 
have  power  to  appoint  Christians  to 
observe   public   fasts    or  thanksgiv- 
ings, when  the  state  of  the  nation 
requires  it,   1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.  2  Chr. 
XX.  3.  Ezra  viii.  21.  Neh.  ix.  1.  Jer, 
xxxvi.  6.   Jon.  iii.  7. — and  that  the 
very  law  of  nature  requires  that  ma- 
gistrates chiefly  care  for  the  honour 
of  God,  who  is  the  sovereign  head  of 
civil  societies,  as  King  over  all  the 
earth,  and  the  source  and  bestower 
of  all  their  happiness; — and  that  men 
should  be  governed,  as  having  im- 
mortal souls,   not  as  mere  animals; 
— that  as  righteousness  exalteth  na- 
tions, sin,    even    idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy, is  the  reproach  and   ruin  of 
any  people; — that  sins  are  especi- 
ally hurtful  to  nations,  as  they  tend 
to  debauch  men's  manners,  and  pro- 
voke God  to  wrath  against  the  na- 
tion ; — that  if  God  grant  men  the  be- 
nefit of  any  duly  attested  revelation, 
it  should  be  readily  received  as  the 
rule  of  our  conduct,  be  our  station 
wiiat  it  will : — It  is  plain  that  magis- 
trates can   never  lawfully   exercise 
their  power,  which  they  as  his  de- 
puties received  from  God,  for  his 
3  C 
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honour  and  the  true  welfare  of  man- 
kind, in  giving  equal  establishment 
and  protection  to  the  religion  of  the 
devil,  as  they  may  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
and  princes  decree  justice,  Prov.viii. 
15,  16. 

The  whole  of  the  objections  against 
what  we  have  just  asserted,  are  ra- 
ther specious  declamation  than  solid 
reasoning  To  pretend  that  civil  laws 
can  bind  but  in  so  far  as  dependent 
on,  and  regulated  by,  the  authority 
and  law  of  God  ;  to  pretend  that  ma- 
gistrates ought  or  may  punish  crimes 
Ofily  as  injurious  to  men,  without  any 
way  regarding  their  ofi'ensiveness  or 
injuriousness  to  God;  to  pretend 
that  conscience,  which  derives  all 
its  authority  from  God,  can  warrant 
nien  either  to  do  or  establish  what  is 
sinful,  or  protect  them  in  it;  to  pre- 
tend that  mens'  civil  liberty,  which 
is  all  derived  to  them  from  God,  as 
his  free  gift,  can  protect  them  in 
blasphemy  or  idolatry,  anymore  than 
in  theft  or  murder,  proceeds  plainly 
upon  atheistical  principles; — to  pre- 
tend that  such  as  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
revelation,  should  not  make  use  of  it 
for  regulating  the  laws  of  their  na- 
tion, or  the  administration  of  civil  of- 
fices, is  plainly  a  contempt  of  revela- 
tion, and  obstinate  drawing  back  to 
Heathenism.  To  pretend  that  the 
Jewish  church  and  state  were  not 
distinct,  is  false,  and  hath  been  re- 
peatedly refuted  by  Leusden,  Gilles- 
py,  Apoloni,  and  others.  To  pre- 
tend that  the  Jewish  magistrates  be- 
ing typical,  renders  the  laws  enjoin- 
ed them,  or  their  example,  useless  to 
us,  is  absurd,  and  infers  that  we 
ought  to  account  almost  all  the  Old 
Testament  useless  to  us  as  a  rule,  be- 
cause it  primarily  respected  persons 
who  were  typical.  Upon  an  accu- 
rate comparison,  it  will  be  found, 
that  after  the  Jews'  rejection  of  the 
theocracy  under  Samuel,  1  Sam.viii. 
their  magistrates  were  in  almost  all 
things  similar  to  our  own.  No  dif- 
ficulties, that  I  know  of,  attend  ma- 
gistrates' civil  power  about  religious 
matters,  but  the  like,  if  not  greater. 


attend  church  rulers'ecclesiastic  pow- 
er about  them. 

Both  magistrates  and  church  rulers 
ought  carefully  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence between  their  respective  pow- 
ers, and  to  act  precisely  within  the 
limits  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  own  department.  Neglect 
of  this  hath  been  a  fertile  source  of 
almost  all  the  blended  establishments 
and  manifold  disorders  in  both  church 
and  state  :  The  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
powers  are  indeed  co-ordinate, 
which  may  beautifully  subsist  toge- 
ther, the  one  independent  of  the  o- 
ther,  and  yet  each  exercised  for  the 
advantage  of  the  other  :  but  they  are 
not  COLLATERAL,  dependent  upon 
one  another,  and  which  cannot  right- 
ly subsist  if  separated  the  one  from 
the  other.  These  two  powers  differ 
in  their  foundation,  their  formal  ob- 
ject, their  form,  their  proper  end, 
their  proper  effects,  Xhfi'n  proper  sub- 
jects, ihit  formal  consideration  of  the 
persons  on  luhom  they  are  exercised, 
and  their  divided  execution.  Magis- 
tracy is  founded  in  God's  universal 
dominion  over  all  nations,  Psa.  xlvii. 
2,  7.  Jer.  x.7.  and  hence  the  law 
of  nature,  common  to  all  men,  is  the 
immediate  rule  of  it,  and  all  its  ad- 
ministrations; and  revelation  is  in- 
troduced as  a  rule  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, requiring  us  to  receive  what- 
ever God  is  pleased  to  reveal ;  or  by 
the  possessors  of  the  magislratical 
power  being  religious  professors  of 
revealed  truth :  but  ecclesiastical 
power  is  founded  in  the  oeconimical 
headship  of  Christ  as  Mediator  over 
his  church,  and  so  revelation  must  be 
the  immediate  standard  thereof,  and 
the  law  of  nature  be  admitted  as  a 
rule,  by  virtue  of  the  general  rules 
of  the  scripture,  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  40. 
Phil.  iv.  8.  In  their  object,  the 
power  of  magistrates  relates  imme- 
diately to  the  oiitivard  man,  and  the 
external  concerns  of  mankind.  Even 
in  sacred  things,  it  hath  what  is  ex- 
ternal for  its  proper  and  immediate 
object.  Thus  the  magistrate  pro- 
vides the  church  with  external  ae- 
commodations,  and  removes  external 
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impediments  of  spiritual  exercises. 
But  ecclesiastical  power  is  exercised 
about  things,  as  spiritual.  It  deals 
with  men  as  members  of  Christ's 
body,  to  come  at  their  conscience 
and  heart. — In  their  form,  magis- 
trates, though  ininisters  of  God,  are 
lords  as  well  as  fathers  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  may  compel  the  disobedi- 
ent, by  enforcing  their  civil  laws 
with  penalties  of  confiscation,  im- 
prisonmentj  or  death  ;  and  they  pu- 
nish transgressions  as  crimes,  which 
insult  the  honour  of  God  as  King  of 
nations,  and  tend  to  the  hurt  of  the 
state.  The  power  of  church  rulers 
is  altogether  ministerial,  to  give  out 
directions  or  censures  precisely  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  prescriptions ;  and 
they  consider  transgressions,  even 
the  mal- administrations  of  profes- 
sing magistrate,  as  scandals,  wound- 
ing to  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  souls  of  men.  —  In  their 
proper  end,  magistrates  exercise  their 
office  in  order  to  promote  the  glory 
oi  God  in  their  commonwealth,  and 
they  aim  at  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  either  as  they  are 
clmrch-members,  or  as  it  is  an  excel- 
lent mean  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  But  the  end  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical power  is  the  spiritual 
edification  of  mens'  souls  to  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  as  he  is  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  world  to  himself — 
Hence  iha  proper  effect  of  civil  power 
is  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges 
in  a  way  honourable  to  God  as  King 
of  all  the  earth,  and  the  preventing 
scandals,  or  promoting  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  church,  by  magis- 
trates impartially  encouraging  such 
as  do  well,  and  terrifying  and  pu- 
nishing such  as  do  evil,  and  encou- 
raging a  regard  to  or  spread  of 
sound  doctrine,  is  but  an  attendant 
or  accessory  effect  thereof  But  the 
proper  effect  of  church  power  is  spi- 
ritual, reaching  to  mens'  conscience, 
in  a  manner  answerable  to  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ;  and  the  advantage  that  the 
co?nmonwealth   reaps  from  it,   by 


the  piety,  peacefulness,  and  fervent 
prayers,  of  the  subject,  is  but  an  ac- 
cessory effect  of  it. — In  the  subject, 
in  which  it  is  invested,  and  by  whom 
it  may  be  exercised,  church  power, 
under  the  New  Testament,  cannot 
go  by  succession,  nor,  in  jurisdiction, 
can  it  be  exercised  by  one  person,  as 
the  civil  power  may  be.  Nor  can  it 
reside  in  a  child  or  woman,  or  be 
exercised  by  a  deputy.— The  power 
of  magistrates  extends  to  all  their 
subjects,  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ters, and  extends  to  them  precisely 
as  inemhers  or  subjects  in  the  coinnian- 
ivealth.  But  cliurch  power  extends 
only  to  such  as  are  professed  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  precise- 
ly under  thai  consideration. —Finally, 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  per- 
fectly separable  or  divided.  The  one 
power  ought  to  be  exercised,  where 
the  exercise  of  the  other  is  neglect- 
ed The  end  of  ecclesiastical  power 
being  to  gain  sinners  to  repentance 
and  salvation,  all  that  appear  duly 
penitent  ought  to  be  absolved  from 
censure ;  but  the  end  of  civil  punish- 
ments being  the  satisfaction  of  the 
law,  and  the  deterring  others  from 
crimes,  the  most  penitent  may  be 
punished,  by  fining,  banishment,  im- 
prisonment, scourging,  or  death. 
The  church  too  may  retain  under 
censure  the  impenitent,  suppose  they 
should  have  been  acquitted  by  the 
civil  law,  or  have  satisfied  its  de- 
mands of  punishment.  Nay,  the 
church  may  censure  professing  ma- 
gistrates for  their  unjust  wars,  ty- 
ranny, or  oppression,  notwithstand- 
ing their  having  a  colour  of  civil  law 
on  their  side.  That  Jesus  Christ 
hath  left  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment in  his  gospel-church,  is  plainly 
enough  laid  down  in  the  oracles  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that 
this  power  of  spiritual  office  is  not 
allowed  to  magistrates,  diocesan  bi- 
shops, or  to  the  community  of  the 
faithful;  but  to  church-officers  of  his 
own  appointment.  The  officers  ap» 
pointed  by  him  are  either  extraordi- 
nary and  temporary,  as  apostles, 
evangelists,  prophets  j  or  ordinary 
3C  2 
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and  standing,  as  pastors  or  teachers, 
elders  and  deacons,  Eph.  iv,  ]  1,  12. 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  Rom.  sii.  5—8.  1 
Tim.  iii.  and  v.  17.  Acts  vi.  To 
the  pastor's  peculiar  character,  it  is 
proper  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
dispense  the  sacraments.  To  him, 
and  the  elder,  it  equally  pertains  to 
admit  members  into  communion, 
•watch  over  their  morals,  censure 
the  unruly  and  erroneous,  absolve 
the  penitent,  and  to  visit  the  sick  ; 
and  to  both,  equally  with  deacons, 
it  pertains  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  ; 
and  of  what  provision  is  made  for 
them  J  see  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  1  Pet.  V.  Rev.  ii.  and  iii. 
j\cts  vi. 

Many  readers  will  be  very  much  dis- 
posed to  differ  with  Mr.  Brown's 
view  of  this  subject.  How  far  a 
connection  between  church  and  state 
is  scriptural,  has  been  much  contro- 
verted. The  preceding  paragraphs 
state  the  one  side  of  this  subject,  we 
shall  annex  a  few  remarks  on  the  o- 
theri—Itwill  readily  beobserved,  that 
this  connection,  by  many  considered 
a  very  unnatural  one^  is  chiefly  sup- 
ported on  the  ground,  that  the  king- 
dom and  priesthood  were  connected 
in  Israel.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
evils  which  mistakes,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  church, 
ha\e  produced.  If  any  other  nation 
or  kingdom,  which  has  ever  appear- 
ed on  earth,  can  be  compared  to  the 
nation  of  Israel,  then  let  the  reason- 
h'g  be  considered  as  solid. — not  else. 
To  what  other  nation  has  God  so  re- 
i^ealed  himself,  as  he  did  to  Israel, 
to  whom  pertained  the  adoption, 
glory,  giving  of  the  law,  the  cove- 
r-ants,  and  the  promises  ?  Where 
are  the  people  now  on  earth  whom 
God  has  separated  from  the  nations, 
and    set   apart   as  a    kingdom    of 

PRIESTS— an  HOLY  NATION? 

It  is  the  unalienable  birthright  of 
every  human  being  to  choose  his  own 
religion,  and  to  worship  God  as  he 
pleases ;  provided  that  he  behave 
himself  with  propriety  in  all  things 
that  relate  to  the  community.  But 
it  a  iH«iU;raix  diiTerent  subjects  with 


his  religion,  which  are  of  evil  ten- 
dency to  others,  and  suffer  from  the 
civil  power  on  this  account,  he  suf- 
fers justly  as  an  evil  doer,  and  as  a 
busy-body  in  other  mens'  matters, 
1  Pet.  iv.  15.  But  if  a  number  of 
people,  or  any  individual,  simply 
wish  to  think  of  God  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  to  worship  him  in  their 
own  way,  can  any  man  interfere  by 
coercive  measures  without  exalting 
himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
usurping  the  dominion  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  sacred  prerogative  of 
the  Most  High?  2  Tbess.  ii.  4.  The 
man  who  would  fine  or  imprison 
another  for  praying  or  preaching, 
would  not  scruple  to  carry  his  point 
further,  nor  be  satisfied  but  with  the 
death  of  those  who  opposed  him, 
burning  them  alive,  is  only  the  same 
principle  operating  with  greater  e- 
nergy.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that 
force  may  be  of  use  to  reclaim  igno- 
rant, refractory  people :  persecu- 
tion may  make  hypocrites,  but  it 
never  did,  it  never  will,  make  ra- 
tional converts  to  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  The  utmost  length  that 
mortal  beings  have  any  right  to  go, 
in  striving  to  make  others  think  and 
act  as  they  co  on  religious  subjects, 
is  to  reason  with  and  persuade  them, 
by  affectionate  words  and  sound  ar- 
guments. 

While  a  man  approves  himself  a 
good  citizen,  have  either  popes  or 
bishops,  councils  or  convocations, 
parliaments  or  kings,  the  least  autho- 
rity from  God  to  interrupt  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  religion?  Even 
parents,  who  are  accountable  to  God 
for  the  way  in  which  they  educate 
their  children,  have  no  power  to 
restrain  and  compel  them  in  religi- 
ous concerns,  after  they  become  ac« 
countable  for  their  own  conduct.. 
Parents  are  com'«anded  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  the  Lord,  but  there  is 
no  direction  given  respecting  them, 
when  they  are  able  Lo  judge  for 
themselves. 

It  has  }>een  objected  (to  the  reproach 
ef  sucji  etjectors)  that  'civil  go* 
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'  vernors  ought  to  force  people  to  be 

*  religious ;  yea,  and  to  be  of  one  re- 
'  ligion,  because  the  kings  of  Israel 

*  were  authorized  to  destroy  idola- 
'  ters,   and  were  blamed   for   their 
'  negligence    when    they   did    not/ 
But  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the 
casesy  and   therefore   no   argument 
can  be  drawn  from  the  comparison. 
Not  only  the  matter,  but  the  mode 
also  of  the  Jewish  worship,  was  po- 
sitively enjoined,  and  both  were  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  referring  to  a  high- 
er  dispensation,   and   consisting  in 
outward  shadows  of  good  things  to 
come;  and  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve these  exactly  as  God  had  di- 
rected them,  on  the  account  of  their 
being  typical.    See  Heb.  x.  1.     But 
idolatry  tended  to  destroy  the  order 
of  these,  and  so  to  break  the  connec- 
tion and  defeat  the  design;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  destroy  idola- 
ters :    whereas  Christianity   is   per- 
fectly consistent  with  a  variety   of 
modes  of  worship,  and  of  different 
religious  opinions,   being  of  a  spi- 
ritual nature,  and  referring  to  no  dis- 
pensation beyond  itself.    Again,  the 
Jewish   religion  and  their  state  of 
policy  were  so  interwoven,  that  to 
vary  one  was  to  endanger  both  :  and 
if  no  other  reason  could  be  assigned, 
the  divine  mandate  was  a  sufficient 
authority  for  their  conduct.  But  who 
can  produce  such  authority  now  for 
forcing  Christians  to  conform  against 
their  consciences  ?     Besides,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  gospel  is  so  simple  and 
pure,  that  it  cannot  be  connected 
with  politics,  without  suffering  great- 
ly by  such  a  junction.     Moreover, 
as  the  '  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of 

*  this  world,   and  therefore  his  ser- 

*  vants  do  not  fight,*  John  xviii.  36. 
it  is  plain  his  kingdom,  that  is, 
genuine  religion,  does  not  need 
the  assistance  of  human  power,  nor 
human  polic)',  either  to  support  its 
being,  or  to  further  its  propagation. 
Kay,  pure  religion  is  so  far  from 
standing  in  need  of  such  helps,  that 
all  the  exertions  of  human  authority, 
enforced  by  all  the  terrors  of  an  in- 
quisition or  a  bishop's  court,  do  irre- 


parable mischief  to  genuine  piety,  so 
far  as  they  are  suffered  to  interfere. 
— Did  Jesus  Christ  labour  to  unite 
church  and  state  ?  he  had  a  very  fair 
opportunity,  when  they  wished  to 
take  him  by  force,  and  make  him  a 
king, — but  he  escaped  out  of  their 
hands.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
have  pretended  to  be  his  successors 
in  his  church,  have  discovered  no 
such  dislike  to  worldly  power  as  the 
Lord  himself.  It  is  vain  talking, — > 
never  would  the  church  of  Christ 
connect  with  a  worldly  throne,  since 
that  day,  when  the  King  of  Zioii 
translated  his  throne  to  heaven  ;  nor 
will  they  ever  be  connected,  till  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ.  It  is  true,  that  many,  calling 
themselves  Christian  churches,  have 
connected  themselves  with  the  king- 
doms of  this  world;  but  there  has 
been  some  capital  mistake  at  the 
bottom. — Heaven  and  earth  are  not 
more  separate  than  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world;  and  the  standing  law  of 
Christ's  house  is,  Jiender  tinto  Cwsar 
the  things  that  are  Ccvsar's,  and  to  God 
the  thhiqs  that  are  God's. 

The  RUMP  of  rams  offered  in  sa- 
crifice, was  burnt  on  the  altar,  be- 
cause it  consisted  chiefly  of  fat.  Ex- 
odus xxix.  22. 

RUN,  (I.)  To  move  with  a  swift 
pace,  1  Sam.viii.  11.  (2.)  To  flow- 
as  water  in  a  river,  or  wdien  poured 
from  a  vessel,  Psal.civ.  10.  and  cxix. 
136.  (3.)  To  pursue  eagerly,  as 
runners  in  a  race  do  to  obtain  the 
honour  and  reward  of  outrunning 
their  fellows,  I  Pet.  iv.  4.  thus  the 
saints'  eager  following  of  God,  and 
obedience  to  his  law,  and  ministers* 
laborious  preaching  of  the  gospel,  iii 
view  of  the  eternal  reward,  is  liken- 
ed to  the  rioming  of  a  race,  Heb, 
xii.  1.  I  Cor.  ix.  24.  Gal.  ii.  2.  Phil, 
ii.  16.  The  Galatians  did  run  xvell, 
while  they  were  earnest  and  active  in 
receiving  and  practising  doctrines. 
Gal.  v.  7.  God's  word  runs  swiftly, 
when  his  commands  and  purposes  are 
speedily  fulfilled,  Psa.cxlvii.  15.  To 
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rim  tvith  footmen,  and  be  in  the  land 
of  peace,  is  to  have  to  struggle  with 
lesser  difficulties  and  troubles.  To 
contend  with  horses,  and  be  in  the 
swellings  of  Jordan,  is  to  be  exposed 
to  great  trouble  and  perplexity, 
Jer.  xii.  5.  The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong; 
things  do  not  always  succeed  with 
men  according  to  their  qualifications 
or  diligence,  but  according  to  the 
will  and  providential  interposal  of 
God,  Eccl.  ix.  1  I. 

RL'SH.     As  rushes  cannot  grow 
w  ithout  mire,  or  flags  without  water. 


and  when  cut  down,  soon  loose  their 
greenness :  so  hypocrites  will  not 
follow  religion  without  some  carnal 
motive  and  advantage;  nor  is  their 
religious  flourishing  or  happiness 
durable.  Job  viii.  1 1  to  20.  The 
common  people  of  a  land  are  likened 
to  rushes,  to  denote  their  vast  number, 
and  their  weakness,  even  in  their 
prosperity,  Isa.  ix.  14,  15. 

To  RUSH,  to  press  forward  with 
haste  and  fury.  Acts  xix,  29. 

RUST,  that  corrupting  dross  which 
breeds  on  iron,  especially  if  moist  j 
or  smut  among  corn.  Matt.  vi.  19. 


SAB 

SABACHTANI,  a  corrupt  reading 
of  the  word  huzuhthani,  or  gna- 
^abtlumi,  thou  hast  forsaken  vie,  Mark 
XV.  34.  Psal.  xxii.  I. 

SABAOTH,    or   tzabaoth,    ar- 
mies, Rom.  ix.  29.  James  v.  4. 

SABBATH,  or  rest.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  give  this  name  to  the 
whole  week,  because  the  principal 
day  of  it  was  the  Sabbath:  so  the 
Fharifeee  boasted  that  he  fasted  twice 
in  the  Sabbath,  or  week,  Luke  xviii. 
12.  Gr.  but  the  Sabbath,  properly 
so  called,  is  that  day  of  holy  rest  in 
the  week.  God  having  finished  his 
work  of  creation  in  six  days,  rested 
therefrom  on  the  seventh,  and  set  it 
apart  for  the  more  solemn  worship  of 
himself  by  men,  and  as  an  emblem 
and  pledge  of  their  eternal  blessed- 
ness. Gen.  ii.  1,  2.  No  doubt  the 
ancient  patriarchs  observed  the  Sab- 
bath, though  in  their  short  history  we 
have  no  express  account  thereof, 
any  more  than  of  their  family-wor- 
ship; but  that  is  no  more  than  hap- 
pens in  the  history  from  Moses  to 
the  end  of  David's  reign,  which 
was  near  440  years,  when  it  is 
granted  by  all  to  have  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  heaven.  The  end  of 
days,  when  Cain  and  Abe!  offered 
their  oblations ;  the  day  when  the 
sons  of  God  met  together,  in  the 
days  of  Job,  stands  fair  to  be  the 


SAB 

Sabbath,  Gen.  iv.  Job  i.  6.  and  ii.  1. 
In  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodotus, 
and  others  of  the  most  ancient  wri- 
ters among  the  Heathen,  we  have 
hints  of  a  seventh-day  Sabbath, 
whose  observation  they  had  derived 
from  their  progenitors.  When  the 
manna  began  to  be  given  to  the  He- 
brews, Moses  mentions  the  Sabbath 
as  not  unknown  to  them,  and  warns 
them  that  a  double  portion  of  manna 
would  fall  on  the  day  preceeding, 
and  ought  to  be  gathered,  as  none 
would  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  Exod. 
xvi.  23. — To  mark  the  perpetual  and 
universal  obligation  of  tlie  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  God  pro- 
claimed the  law  of  it  from  Sinai, 
wrote  it  in  a  table  of  stone,  along 
with  the  rest  which  are  allowed  to 
be  moral;  and  he  enforced  it  with 
manifold  reasons,  absolutely  moral 
and  universal,  Exod.  xx.  8 — II. 
Injunctions  to  keep  it,  and  threaten- 
ings  for  the  breach  of  it,  are  every 
where  found  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. For  gathering  some  sticks  on 
it,  God  appointed  a  man  to  be  stoned 
to  death.  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36.  For 
neglect  to  observe  it,  the  Jewish  na.. 
tion  was  almost  destro^^ed,  and  their 
land  lay  70  years  desolate.  Lev.  xxvi, 
34,  35.  Neh.  xiii.  16—18.  Jer.  xvii. 
27.  Ezek.  XX. — To  honour  his  own 
resurrection;,  Jesus^  the  i-prd  of  th^ 
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Sabbath,  clianged  the  Sabbath  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  clay  of  the 
week.     To  mark  the   divine  autho- 
rity of  this  change,  he,  on  that  day, 
made  repeated  visits  to  his  disciples, 
John  XX.    19,  26.  he  bestowed  the 
miraculous   gifts    and  grace  of  the 
Holy    Ghost,    Acts    ii.    1. — This    is 
called   the  Lord's  day,  and  thereon 
the  primitive  Christians  met  for  their 
public  worship,  and  made  their  col- 
lections for  the  poor.  Rev.  i.  10.  Acts 
XX.  7.   1  Cor.  xvi.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  till  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians shewed  a  respect  to  the  ancient 
Sabbath,  and  the  apostles  very  often 
took  the  opportunity   of  preaching 
to  the  Jews,  as  they  thereon  assem- 
bled in  their  synagogues,  Actsxiii. 
42.  and  xvi.  13.  and  xviii.  4,     The 
first  day  was  all  along  observed  by 
Christians,  as   their  Sabbath,  for  al- 
most   1600  years,  before   any  pre- 
tenders to  that  name,  that  I  know  of^ 
opposed  it.     Nor  do  I  yet  know  of 
many  of  itsopposers,  whose  practice 
is  not  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name. 
As  the  command  plainly  discharges 
all  manner  of  civil  business,  travel- 
ling, carnal  talk,  &c.  Exod.   xx.  8 
- — 11.  Isa.  Iviii.  13.  it   were  to  be 
wished,  multitudes  of  this  generation 
would  consider    how  they  will  re- 
concile their  carnal  journeying,  their 
shaving,   their  cleansing  of  houses, 
their  idle  recreation,  their  unneces- 
sary sleeping,  their  idle  chat,  or  chib- 
ing  in  the  tavern,  on  it  thereto;  or 
how  they  will  answer  ibr  these  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
Cod,  indeed,  prohibited  the  Jews  to 
kindle  fire  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the 
work  of  erecting  the  tabernacle,  or 
dressing  of  their  manna,  or  to  travel 
through  their  tents,  Exod.  xxxv.  2, 
3.   and    xvi.    29.  but   in   our  Savi- 
our's time,  they  in  some  things  car- 
ried  their  strictness  to  an  excess : 
they  found  fault  with  his  hungry  dis- 

.ciples,  for  eating  a  few  ears  of  corn 
as  they  walked  through  a  field  ;  and 
quarrelled  with   himself,  for  healing 

diseases  on   the  Sabbath,  Matt.  xii. 

.1  —  12.    Mark   it,   23—28.  and   iii. 


1 — S.  Luke  xiii.  11  — 16.  and  xir, 
1 — 6.  John  V.  The  modern  Jew3 
still  cleave  to  the  seventh-day  Sab- 
bath, and  boast  of  it  as  their  spouse, 
given  to  them  above  any  other  na- 
tion. They  begin  it  on  Friday  even- 
ing, when  they  repair  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  rehearse  certain  prayers, 
and  after  returning  home,  the  fathers 
bless  their  children,  and  masters  their 
scholars.  On  Saturday  morning  they 
rise  later  than  usual;  when  they  come 
to  the  synagogue,  they  rehearse  se- 
veral psalms  and  prayers.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  read,  and  a  cor- 
respondent one  from  the  prophets. 
After  which,  the  last  of  the  seven 
readers  lifts  up  the  books,  and  blesses 
the  people.  They  have  also  a  kind 
of  sermon,  some  time  of  the  day. 
Their  other  rites  we  pass,  as  too 
trifling  for  this  work.  On  account 
ofther<?s^  thereof,  the  Jewish  festi- 
vals, the  year  of  release,  &c.  are 
called  Sabbaths,  Lev.  xix.  3,  30. 
What  is  meant  by  the  second  Sabbath 
after  the  first,  whether  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  the  sacred  year,  or  the  se- 
cond, or  the  last  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  or  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or 
rather  the  second  of  the  seven  Sab- 
baths between  the  passover  and 
Pentecost,  is  not  fully  agreed>  Luke 
vi.  1. 

SABEANS.  See  Sheea. 
SABTA  and  SABTECiLA,  snr- 
roundinif,  the  third  and  fifth  sons  of 
Cush.  We  suppose  both  may  have 
settled  in  Arabia  the  Happy.  But 
Bochart  will  have  the  latter  to  have 
settled  in  Kerman,  on  the  east  of  th^ 
Persian  gulph,  where  he  finds  ancient 
vestiges  of  his  name.  Gen.  x.  7. 

SACKBUT,  an  ancient  musical  in- 
strument used  in  Ncuchadnczzar's 
concert.  It  is  thought  to  have  had 
four  strings,  and  to  have  had  a  shrill 
sound.  Athenteus  thinks  it  was 
similar  to  the  psaltery:  but  Isidore 
will  have  it  a  kirid  of  flute,  or  hai4- 
bov. 

SACKCLOTH,  was  ordinarily 
worn  to  express  mourning,  as  by  Job, 
Ahab,  and  the  Syrians  wlio  came  to 
implore  mercy  for  Benhadad,  and  by 
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Mordecaj,  when  the  Jewish  nation 
was  in  danger  of  ruin.  Job  xvi,  15. 
1  Kings  xxi.  27.  and  xx.  31.  Esth. 
iv.  1 , 2.  The  prophets  also  wore  it, 
or  like  coarse  apparel ;  and  the  false 
prophets,  to  be  like  them,  wore  rough 
or  coarse  garments,  Isa.  xx.  2.  Zech, 
5fiii.  4.  In  allusion  to  which,  Christ's 
witnesses  against  Antichrist,  are  said 
to  prophesy  in  sackcloth,  to  denote 
their  grief,  and  their  mourning  for 
the  corruptions  and  distress  of  the 
church.  Rev.  xi.  3.  The  sun  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  when  the 
glory,  and  the  principle  idols  of  the 
Heathenish  empire  of  Rome,  were 
overthrown  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
Rev.  vi.  12. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to 
God,  to  be  consumed  on  his  altar  by 
Jire,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a 
minister  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Sacrifices,  either  bloody  or  unbloody, 
that  is,  animate  or  inanimate,  were 
as  early  as  Cain  and  Abel,  who  acted 
as  priests;  unless  we  begin  them 
with  Adam,  whose  clothing  of  skins 
was  probably  from  the  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed.  The  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  manifested  by 
fire  from  heaven,  which  consumed 
it,  because  offered  in  faith,  Heb.  xi. 
4.  or  in  the  prospect  of  the  future 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  Heb.  xii.  24. 
Sacrifices  were  of  four  sorts,  holo- 
causts or  burnt-offerings,  Exod.  x. 
25.  sacrifices  for  sin.  Lev.  iv.  3,  4. 
for  guilt,  or  trespass-offerings.  Lev. 
V.  15.  and,  lastly,  peace-offerings, 
Lev.  iii.  1.  all  of  them  performed 
with  five  sorts  of  clean  animals, 
sheep,  oxen,  goats,  turtles,  and  pi- 
geons. The  difference  between  a 
sin-offering  and  trespass -offering 
consisted,  according  to  some,  in  that 
the  former  was  for  averting  the  pu- 
nishment due;  the  latter  for  quieting 
the  conscience.  Peace-offerings,  or 
eucharistical  sacrifices,  were  either 
of  praise  for  benefits  received,  Psal. 
1.  14.  or  votive,  or  spontaneous. 
The  ceremonies  accompanying  were 
bringing  the  sacrifice  to  the  court  of 
the  temple,  or  before  the  Lord,  I-ev. 
i.  3.  xvi.  7— 10,  waving  it/ which 


was  performed  by  the  priest  and  the 
offerer ;  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  offerer,  for  confession  of  sin,  or  for 
thanksgiving ;  the  slaying  the  sacri- 
fice ;  the  wringing  off  a  bird's  head ; 
the  receiving  the  blood ;  the  sprink- 
ling or  pouring  it  out;  the  flaying 
and  cutting  up  the  sacrifice;  the  parts 
brought  to  the  altar,  salted  and  laid 
on  it,  and  burnt.  Sacrifices  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  from  the 
fatal  transgression  of  our  first  parents. 
Gen.  iii.  21.  intended  to  typify  the 
grand  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  upon 
the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  mankind ; 
and  therefore  said  to  be  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Rev. 
xiii.  8.     See  Offering. 

SACRILEGE,  a  species  of  theft 
committed  on  things  appropriated  to 
sacred  uses,  Mai.  iii.  3.  impiously 
unconsecrating  u  hat  was  consecrat- 
ed to  God. 

The  SADNESS  of  the  counte- 
nance, sometimes  imports  evidence 
of  mourning  and  grietj  Matt.  vi.  16. 
but  sometimes  it  is  put  for  real  mourn- 
ing, and  the  cause  of  it,  by  means  of 
which  the  heart  is  made  better;  wean- 
ed from  worldly  things,  and  induced 
to  a  concern  about  eternal  things, 
Eccl.  vii.  3. 

SADBUCEES.     See  Sect. 

SAFETY,  ( 1 .)  Freedom  from  dan- 
ger, temporal  or  spiritual,  Psal.  xii. 
5.  (2.)  Outward  freedom  from  fear ; 
prosperity.  Job  xxiv.  23.  /  was  not 
in  safetj/,  nor  had  I  rest  or  quiet,  yet 
trouble  came;  I  was  not  self-confident, 
and  fearless  of  danger  and  affliction, 
nay,  had  been  sore  afflicted,  yet  this 
uncommon  calamity  came  upon  me. 
Job  iii.  26.  To  be  in  safeguard,  is 
to  be  well  defended,  1  Sam.  xxii. 
23.  Safety  is  of  the  Loid,  Prov. 
xxi.  31.  the  safety  of  our  bodies, 
whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  at  home 
abroad,  by  ni'ght  or  by  day,  in  war 
or  peace,  is  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  xci. 
1 ,  &c.  The  safety  of  our  property  is 
of  the  Lord,  Job  i.  10.  A  providen- 
tial hedge  is  made  round  about  such 
as  trust  in  the  Lord,  about  their  fa- 
milies, and  about  all  that  they  have. 
SAFFSON,  an  odoriferous  herb. 
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which  is  planted  in  Septcmher,  and  is 
in  full  flower  in  February;  after 
which  its  leaves  spring  forth,  and 
continue  till  May.  Its  flower  is  of 
a  bluish  colour,  with  yellow  threads, 
and  is  of  a  very  agreeable  smell.  It 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  of  great 
use  in  curing  a  multitude  of  diseases. 
Tournefort  mentions  46  kinds  of  it. 
Saints  and  their  graces  are  like  saf- 
fron; are  thought  to  be  comely  and 
delightful,  Song  iv.  14. 

SAINTS,  holy  ones,  (1.)  Persons 
holy  by  profession,  covenant-dedica- 
tion, gracious  dispositions,  and  reli- 
gious conversation,  Psal.  xvi.  3.  Heb. 
vi.  10.  (2.)  The  separate  souls  of 
holy  men,  who  in  heaven  are  freed 
from  all  infirmities.  Rev.  xviii.  24. 
(3.)  Holy  angels,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 
Jude  14.     See  Sanctify. 

'^A'LNMiSi, peaceful,  tossed.  There 
was  an  island  of  this  name  south  of 
Athens,  where  the  Persian  fleet  re- 
ceived a  terrible  defeat  from  the  A- 
thenians;  but  the  Salaniis  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  was  a  city  of  Cyprus. 
Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached 
the  gospel.  About  A.  D.  118,  the 
Jews  destroyed  it.  It  was  however 
rebuilt,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal bishop  of  the  isle ;  but  the  Sara- 
cens razed  it  to  the  ground,  when 
they  seized  on  the  island.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Famagusta,  which  suffered 
so  much  when  the  Ottoman  Turks 
took  the  island,  arose  out  of  its  ruins. 
SALEM,  or  Salim,  peaceable, 
perfect  reivard,  where  John  baptized, 
was  probably  a  place  near  Shechem, 
whither  Jacob  came,  as  he  returned 
from  Mesopotamia;  but  some  com- 
mentators translate  the  word  Shalem, 
safe  and  sound,  or  in  peace,  John  iii. 
23.  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  was  pro- 
bably here  that  Melchizedek  was 
king,  and  came  to  meet  Abraham  in 
his  return  southward  from  smiting 
Chederlaomer  and  his  allies.  It  is 
certain  Jerusalem,  whicli  was  after- 
ward by  contraction  called  Salem, 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  2.  was  then  called  J ebus, 
and  was  far  off  the  way  between 
Damascus  and  Sodom;  whereas  this 
was  directly  on  it,  when  one  came 
No,  32.  Vol,  1I-. 
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south   by  the  west  side  of  Jordan, 
Gen.  xiv. 

SALMON.     See  Rahab,  Zal« 

MON. 

SALMONE,  Salmonion,  or 
Sammonium,  a  floivin^,  commotiorif 
a  city  and  sea-port  on  die  east  end  of 
the  isle  of  Crete,  where  Cape  Sal- 
mone  now  is,  Acts  xxvii.  7. 


SALOME,  peaceable,  the  wife  of 
Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  and 
John.  She  was  one  of  those  holy 
women  who  much  followed  our  Sa- 
viour, and  ministered  to  him  for  his 
subsistence.  She  foolishly  begged 
that  her  two  sons  might  have  princi- 
pal posts  in  his  temporal  kingdom. 
She  witnessed  his  crucifixion,  brought 
perfumes  for  his  dead  body,  and  vi- 
sited his  grave  that  morning  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  and 
XX.  20—22.  and  xxviii.  10.  Mark 
xvi.  1,2. 

SALTis  either  digged  outof  mines, 
for  there  are  whole  mountains  con- 
sisting of  rocks  of  salt,  and  there  are 
saltmines  in  Upper  Hungary,  ISO 
fathoms  deep;  or  it  is  formed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  exhaling  the  water 
from  it  on  sea  shores ;  or  it  is  formed 
by  boiling  sea  or  salt-spring  water; 
or  is  extracted  from  other  substan- 
ces; as  from  earth  moistened  with 
excrements,  &c.  The  salt  mingled 
with  the  water  of  the  sea  is  of  use  to 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction,  and  to 
render  it  stronger  to  bear  vessels; 
and  the  pei'petual  motion  thereof,  is 
of  use  to  prevent  the  salt  particles 
from  falling  to  the  bottom.  There 
is  scarcely  any  substance  without  a 
mixture  of  salt.  The  use  of  it  is  to 
season  food,  preserve  from  corrup- 
tion, kill  worms,  heal  wounds,  and 
M'ectlfy  the  humours  of  animal  bo- 
dies. New-born  infants  were  anci- 
ently rubbed  over  with  it,  to  close 
the  pores,  and  harden  their  skin,  and 
to  preserve  from  any  corruption  that 
might  follow  on  the  cutting  of  the 
navel,  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  In  a  way  con- 
trary to  nature,  Elisha  cured  the 
brackish  water  of  Jericho,  by  casting 
salt  into  the  spring,  2  Kings  ii.  21, 
The  soiuvi!^  of  salt  on  a  place;  or 
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making  it  salt,  or  salt  pits,  imports 
perpetual  barrenness  and  desolation, 
Judg.  ix.  45.  Deut.  xxix.  23.  Zeph. 
ji.  9.    Halifax  says,  there  is  a  valley 
covered  with  salt,  that  reaches  from 
Tadmor  to  the  east  border  of  Idu- 
mea:  but  whfether  David  smote  the 
Edomites  in  the   north,   and  Ama- 
ziah  smote  them  in  the  south  part  of 
this  valley,  we  shall  not  determine. 
It  appears  the  Greeks  of  Syria  had 
salt  pits  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  north  border  of  Edom,  and  where 
possibly  the  valley  of  Salt  was,  2 
Sara.xviii.  13.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  There 
was  salt  made  out  of  the  Dead  sea, 
■which  was  a  better  caustic,  and  di- 
gested  meat  better   than  other  salt. 
Salt  was  a  symbol  of  friendship  and 
fidelity  due  from  guests,  friends,  or 
servants,  to  their  entertainers  or  mas- 
ters: so   the  Samaritans  pretended, 
they  were  salted  with  the  salt  of  the 
Persian  palace ;  they  were  under  the 
deepest  obligation,  and   had  firmly 
resolved  to  shew  their  fidelity,  to  the 
Persian  king  their  master,  Ezra  iv. 
M.     All   the    ceremonial   offerings 
were  to  be  seasoned  ivith  salt.     Did 
not  this  mark  the  purit)^  prudence, 
grace,  faithfulness,  and  love  to  God, 
wherewith  Jesus  Christ,  amidst  great 
grief  and  trouble,  offered  himself  to 
flod  for  us,  and  wherewith  we  should 
devote  our   persons  and  conduct  to 
his  service?  Lev.  ii.  13.     Ministers 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  like  marie, 
or  other  saltish  substances,  that  fat- 
ten and  fructify  the  earth,  they  tend 
to  render  nations  and  persons  fruit- 
ful in  works  of  righteousness ;  and 
^hey  are  means  of  preserving  them 
from   sinful   rottenness  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  how  useless  and  base,  if 
they  act  not  in  character  !  Matt.  v. 
]  3,    The  grace  of  God,  and  edifying 
conversation,   are  likened   to   salt; 
how  delightful  they  render  the  spi- 
ritual  food   of  divine   truths !     and 
what  blessed  means  of  healing  souls, 
and  preserving  them  from  infectious 
corruption!  Mark  ix.  50.  Col.  iv.  6. 
Everif  one  shall  be  salted  ivith  f  re,  and 
tverij  sacrifice  salted  xviih  salt :  every 
person  sauit  either  be   purified  by 


grace,  in  the  way  of  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  mortification  thereof;  or,  he  shall 
be  for  ever  salted  with  the  torment- 
ing, but  preserving,  torments  of  hell, 
Mark  ix.  49.  A  covenant  of  salt,  is 
one  of  friendship,  firm  and  durable. 
Numb,  xviii.  19.  2  Chron.  xiii.  5. 
Mineral  salt;  or  salt  that  is  dug  out 
of  mines,  is  in  form  of  a  hard  stone. 
It  is  thouglit  that  Lot's  wife  was 
changed  into  a  statue  of  such  mineral 
salt,  that  she  became  as  a  rock  or 
stone  of  salt.  Gen.  xix.  26.  The  salt 
sea.  Gen.  xiv.  3.  is  the  Dead  sea,  or 
the  lake  of  Sodom,  called  likewise 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  bitumen  in  it,  so 
that  no  fish  can  life  in  its  waters, 
and  a  man  cannot  without  difficulty- 
sink  in  them,  by  reason  of  the  weight 
and  density  of  them. 

SALVATION.     See  Save. 
SALUTE,  to   pay  friendly  com- 
pliments, whether  by  words,  kisses, 
or  letters.  Matt.  x.  12.  Rom.xvi.  16. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20. 

SAMARIA,  guard, prison,  (I.)  A 
city  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  the  ca- 
pital city  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
for  some  ages.  When  Omri  wa» 
king  of  Israel,  he,  about  A.  M.  3080, 
bought  a  hill  from  Shemer  for  684/. 
75.  6d.  and  built  on  it  a  city,  whicli, 
from  the  name  of  the  late  owner,  he 
called  Shomron,  or  Samaria.  It  stood 
about  42  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 
and  12  south  of  Dothaim.  Its  situa- 
tion was  very  agreeable,  and  it  had 
plenty  of  fine  water.  Leaving  She- 
chem  and  Tirzah,  where  the  former 
kings  had  resided,  Omri  fixed  his 
residence  at  Samaria;  Ahab  his  son 
built  there  a  fine  palace,  whose  prin- 
cipal chambers,  it  seems,  were  boxed 
with  ivory,  1  Kings  xxii.  39.  Tho* 
he  as  well  as  his  father  did  what  they 
could  to  fortify  it,  yet  it  appears  that 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  obliged 
them  to  allow  him  to  build  streets, 
or  places  of  trade,  for  his  use  in  it. 
In  Ahab's  time,  it  sustained  a  siege 
from  Benhadad,  and  his  32  tributary- 
kings,  but  was  relieved  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Syrians,  I  Kings  xx.  \i> 
Jehorara  his  son's  reign,  it  sustaiTitd 
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another  siege  from  tlie  Syrians,  till 
women  eat  their  own  infants  lor 
imnger;  but  was  miraculously  re- 
lieved, and  supplied,  2  Kings  vi. 
and  vii.  Not  long  alter,  the  el- 
ders of  it  beheaded  70  of  Ahab's 
descendants,  and  sent  their  heads 
in  baskets  to  Jehu,  2  Kings  x.  In 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  2d,  it  was 
extremely  populous,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  luxurious,  efi'eminate,  op- 
pressors of  the  poor,  and  idolatrous, 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  Amos  iii. 
15.  and  iv.  \,  2.  Hos.  vii>  ] .  and  viii, 
5,  6.  In  A.  M.  3283,  Shahnaneser, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  took  it, 
and  reduced  it  to  ruins,  2  Kings  xvii. 
I  to  6.  Mic.  i.  1,6.  Isa.  viii.  4.  Hos. 
xiii.  16.  It  was  afterward,  but  very 
gradually,  repaired.  Alexander  plant- 
ed a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  it. 
Hircanus  the  Jewish  king  demolish- 
ed it,  and  made  the  water  run  over 
its  foundations.  About  A.  M.  S9M , 
CJabinus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, rebuilt  it  in  part,  and  called  it 
Gabiniana.  Herod  the  great  restor- 
ed it  to  its  ancient  lustre,  and  called 
it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus  or 
Sebastos,  the  Roman  emperor.  What- 
ever it  might  suffer  in  the  Jewish 
wars,  it  was  a  place  of  some  consi- 
deration about  A.  D.  400.  (2.)  The 
country  of  the  Ephraiaiites,  or  of  the 
ten  tribes,  I  Kings  xiii.  32.  In  the 
Kew  Testament,  Samaria  always  sig- 
nifies the  territory  between  Judea 
and  Galilee;  and  where  the  tribes 
ot  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Issachar, 
had  dwelt.  Here  our  Saviour  con- 
verted sundry  persons,  John  iv.  here 
Simon  Magus  deceived  the  people ; 
and  here  many  were  converted  by 
the  ministry  of  Philip  the  deacon, 
and  of  Peter  and  John,  John  iv. 
Acts  viii. 

Samaritans,  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  country  of  Samaria.  When  Shal- 
maneser  carried  the  ten  tribes  out  of 
their  own  land,  he  transplanted  others 
from  Babyl5iT,  and  places  adjacent, 
into  it.  There  they  continued  their 
former  idolatry  :  the  Babylonians 
wen-shipped  Succoth  -  benoth ;  the 
Cuilutes,  Nergal;    the  Hamathites, 


Ashima;  the  Aviles,  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak;  and  the  Sephan'ites  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrame- 
lech  and  Anammelech  ;  nor,  if  wc 
believe  ti^e  Jews,  were  these  their 
only  idols,  God  punished  their  ido- 
latry in  his  land,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  them  by  lions.  Sus- 
pecting the  cause,  they  begged  king 
Esarhaddon,  (who,  it  seems,  trans- 
planted other  tribes  thither.)  that  he 
would  take  proper  methods  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  worship  of  the  God 
oftheir  new  country.  He  sent  them  an 
Hebrew  priest,  who  instructed  them 
in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  gave  them 
a  copv  of  Moses's  law.  Copies  of 
this  still  remain,  with  aversion  there- 
of in  the  Samaritan  dialect,  both  in 
the  Samaritan  characters,  but  cor- 
rupted with  sundry  mistakes,  espe- 
cially in  numbers,  and  where  the 
transcribers  mistook  one  Hebrew  let- 
ter for  another ;  and  with  some  stuff 
in  favour  of  Gerizzim.  Thus  in- 
structed, the  Samaritans  blended  the 
Jewish  religion  with  their  own  ido- 
latries, 2  Kings  xvii.  When  Ne- 
buchadnezzar ravaged  the  countries 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  it  seems  part 
of  the  inhabitants- took  refuge  among 
the  Samaritans,  who  were  spared,  as 
partly  of  a  Chaldean  original.  When 
the  Jews  returned  from  Babylon,  the 
Samaritans  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  oppose  their  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  and  bribed  some  of  Cy- 
rus's counsellors  to  do  what  they 
could  to  stop  it.  Ahasuerus,  or  Cam- 
byses,  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
throne,  than  they  wrote  him  a  peti- 
tion to  that  effect,  accusing  the  Jews 
of  disloyal  designs.  In  the  short  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  Magus,  Blshlam,Mith- 
ridath,  and  Tabeel,  and  their  com- 
panions, wrote  to  him  to  procure  a 
stop  to  the  work.  Much  about  the 
same  time,  Rehum  the  chancellor, 
Shlmshai  the  scribe,  and  their  com- 
panions, the  Dinaites,  Apharsath» 
chites,  Tarpelltes,  Apharsites,  Ar- 
chevltes,  Susanchites,  Dehavites,  E-» 
lamites,  Babylonians,  and  others, 
wrote  him  a  letter,  wherein  they  re- 
presented tlie  Jews  as  a  very  rebel- 
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lious  people,  who,  if  permitted  to  re- 
build their  city  and  temple,  would 
seize  on  all  the  king's  territories  on 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates ;   and  they 
begged  the  king  -would  make  en- 
quiry into  the  histories  to  which  he 
had  access,  and  he  would  find  they 
had  been  a  rebellious  nation.     The 
Magus  returned  answer,  that  a  search 
into  the  records  had  been  made,  and 
it  had  been   found  what  powerful 
kings  had  ruled   among  the  Jews; 
and  lie  desired  them  to  stop  the  work 
by  force;  which  they   immediately 
did.     Soon  after,  Tatnai  the  gover- 
nor, and  Shethar-boznai,  with  their 
companions,  the  Apharsachiles,  sent 
a  letter  to  Darius  Hystaspis,  inform- 
ing him  that  they  had  done  what 
they  could  to  stop   the  building  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  and  that  the  Jews 
bad  pretended  an  edict  of  Cyrus  ap- 
pointing them  to  build  it.      Upon 
search,  the  edict  was  found,  and  Da- 
rius ratified  it,  and  ordered  the  Sa- 
maritans to  give  the  Jews  no  further 
trouble,  Ezra  iv.  v.  vi.     When  Ne- 
hemiah   began    to  promote   the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
Sanballat  the  Horonite,  Toblah   the 
Ammonite,   and   Geshem   the   Ara- 
bian, did  all  that  lay  in  their  power, 
by  threatening  and  craft,  to  cut  off 
Nehemiah,  or  stop   the   work;   but 
their  purposes  were  frustrated.   Ma- 
nasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  Jewish 
bigh-priest,  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  on  which  account  Nehe- 
miah banished  him  from  Jerusalem. 
Sanballat  applied  to  Darius  Nothus, 
for  leave  to  build  a  temple  for  his 
son-in-law,  on  mount  Gerizzlm.  He 
represented,  that  this  would  effectu- 
ally divide  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
render  them  incapable  to  form  any 
noted  enterprize.     He  obtained  his 
desire;    and   the  temple  was  built. 
Before  this,  it  seems,  the  Samaritans 
had  no  temple.     Observing  that  A- 
lexander  heaped    favours  upon  the 
Jewish  nation,  they  pretended  to  bfe 
■  a  part  of  them.     When  he  left  the 
country,  and  marched  into  Egypt, 
they  revolted,  and  burnt  Androrna- 
chu5  his  governor,     He  quicJily  re- 


venged the  affront,  and  put  numbers 
of  them  to  the  sword.     He  placed  a 
colony  of  Macedonians  in  the  city 
of  Samaria,  and  gave  the  territories 
round    about    to   the   Jews.      This 
heightened  the  animosity  between 
them  and  the  Jews.     Whenever  a 
Jew  incurred  punishment  for  the  vi- 
olation of  any  important  point  of  the 
divine  law,  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Samaritans,  and  embraced  their  me- 
thod of  worship.     When  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  persecuted  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans  disowned  connection  with 
them,  and  pretended  to  be  originally 
Phenicians,  or  descended  from  Jo- 
seph by  Manasseh.     Hyrcanus  king 
of  Judea  ravaged  their  country,  and 
razed  Samaria  and  Shechem,  tfieir 
capital    cities,    to  the  very  ground. 
When  Herod  re-established  Samaria, 
a  vast  number  of  Heathens  settled  in 
the  country ;  but  a  part  still  clave 
to  the  half  Jewish  religion,  and  ex- 
pected the  Messiah ;   but  the  con- 
tention between  them  and  the  Jews 
was  extremely  warm  ;  they  refused 
even  civil  dealings  with  one  another, 
John  iv.  9.    The  Samaritans  refused 
to  receive  our  Saviour  to  lodging, 
because  he  seemed  bound  for  Jeru- 
salem, Luke  ix.  62,  53.     The  Jews 
imagined  the  Samaritans  the  worst  of 
men,  and  possessed  by  the  devil,  John 
viii,   48,     In  one  of  our  Saviour's 
journeys  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria, 
he  converted  a  Samaritan  harlot,  and 
sundry  others  at  Shechem,  John  iv. 
4 — 42.      When  afterward   he   sent 
forth  his  apostles,  he  prohibited  thein 
to  enter  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans, 
Matt.  X.  5.     Much  about  this  time, 
Simeon  the  sorcerer  mightily  deluded 
them,  and  was  reckoned   by  them 
some  wonderful  person,  if  not  the 
Messiah.      When   the   gospel   was 
preached  in  the  country  by  Philip, 
many   of  them  believed,    and   the 
Holy  Ghost  was  cpnferred  on  them, 
by  the  laying  on    of  th^  hands  of 
Peter  and  John ;  but  it  ia*  said,  that  by 
Simon's  means,  many  of  the  once 
profpssed   Christians   in   that    place 
apostatized  to  the  heresy  and  licenti- 
ousness pf  tjie  Gnpsticjcs,  Acts  viii. 
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Some  time  after,  the  Samaritans,  to 
insult  the  Jews,  and  interrupt  their 
<ievotion,  scattered  dead  mens*  bones 
an  the  court  of  the  temple,  at  a  pass- 
over-feast.    On  other  occasions,  they 
murdered  some  Jews,  as  they  came 
from   Gahlee   to  the  solemn   feasts. 
This  occasioned  a  war  between  the 
two  nations.     When  the  Jews  re- 
volted,   the    Samaritans    continued 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans ;  not- 
withstanding   which,     they    partly 
shared    in    the   calamities   of   their 
neighbours.    Since  these  times,  they 
have  always  submitted  to  the  pow- 
ers that  ruled  the  country. 
At  present,  the  Samaritans  are  few 
in    number;    but   pretend  to  great 
strictness  in  their  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  account  the  Jews 
intolerably  lax.     From  the  letter  of 
their  high-priest  to  Joseph  Scaliger, 
above  200  years  ago,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  late  French 
king,  it  appears  that  they  profess  to 
believe  in  God,  and  in  his  servant 
Moses,  and   in    the   holy   law,   the 
mount  Gerizzim,  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  day  of  vengeance  and  peace. 
They  keep  the  Sabbath  so  strictly 
that  they  will  not  move  out  of  their 
place,  except  to   their   synagogue. 
They  always  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren on  the  8lh  day  of  their  birth. 
They  do  not  marry  their  own  nieces, 
nor  allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  as 
the  Jews  do.    Their  high -priest  still 
resides  at  Shechem ;  ofiers  their  sa- 
crifices at  their  temple  on   mount 
Gerizzim  ;  and  declares  the  time  of 
the  feasts  to  the  Samaritans,  who  are 
scattered,  some  at  Damascus,  some 
at  Gaza,  nay,  sojne  at  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt. 

SAMARITAN,  the  GOOD.  The 
Jews  would  have  no  dealings  with 
the  Samaritans,  who  dissented  from 
them  in  matters  of  religion.  The  de- 
sign therefore  of  this  parable  is  to 
give  them,  and  ijs,  a  true  notion  of 
charity :  the  objects  of  which  are, 
all  really  poor  and  necessitous  per- 
sons, without  excepting  any,  whe- 
ther they-  be  strangers  or  enemies, 
heathens  or  h'^ritigs,  or  -vvicked  per-  \ 


sons.  We  are  to  do  good  to  all  men. 
Gal.  vi.  10.  Christ  commends  the 
Samaritan's  character  only,  not  his  re- 
ligion. He  tells  one  of  them,  ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what;  and 
says,  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  We 
must  treat  people  that  are  in  error 
with  charity,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  detest  their  principles,  and 
strive  to  preserve  others  from  their 
infection,  Luke  x.  30. 

SAME.     To   be  the  same,   when 
applied  to  God  or  Christ,   denotes 
immutability,    Heb.    i.    12.      Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sa}7i.e  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  under  the  law,  under 
the  gospel,  and  in  the  eternal  state, 
he  is  still  the  same  in  person  and  of- 
fice ;  and  in  every  different  period 
or  case,  he  is  still  the  sajiie  in  relation 
and  love  to  his  people,  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
SAMOS,  full  of  gravel,  an  island 
in  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  about  nine  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Lesser  Asia.     It  is  about  80  miles 
in  compass;  but  the  soil  is  so  fertile 
that  it  would  employ  1 00,000  hands. 
It  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  the 
goddess   Juno,    and   of  Pythagoras 
and  IMclissus ;  and   here  the  famed 
I-ycurgus  and  Pherecydes  died.    For 
many  ages  it  was  a  state  of  no  small 
note,  and  was  a  commonwealth  ;  but 
Syloson,  Polycrates,  Meandrus,  and 
other   tyrants   of  their  own,   for  a 
while  laid  them  under  hard  servi- 
tude.     The   Persians,   Greeks,   the 
kings  of  Pergamos,  the  Romans,  Sa,. 
racens,  and   Turks,   have  for  more 
than  2,000  years  been  generally  mas- 
ters  of   the   place,    in  their   turn. 
Though  Paul  touched  here  as  he  sail- 
ed to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.   1.5.   yet 
wc  know  oi  no  Christianity  here  till 
about  the  epd  of  the  second  century, 
since  which  it  has  never  been  utter- 
ly abolished.     At  present,  the  place 
is  in   u   poor  condition.     Samo  or 
Sussan,  its  capital,  is  on  the  south- 
east coast,  ^.nd  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bour;  but  is  little  frequented,  be- 
cause of  the  pirates  that  infest  the 
neighbouimg  seas.      The  island  u 
inhabited  by  a  few  Turks,  with  a- 
bout  12^009  Christians,     Theselast 
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have  an  archbishop,  whose  dues,  af- 
ter deducting;  his  tribute  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
can  scarcely  make  him  live.  Under 
him  are  about  200  priests,  and  a 
greater  number  of  monks,  extremely 
ignorant,  but  nci^rtheless  judges  in 
the  absence  of  the  Turkish  Cadi. 

SAMOTHRACIA,  full  of  gravel, 
now    Samandrachi,    is    a    small 
island  about  20  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, on  the  coast  of  Thracia,  hav- 
ing several  good  harbours,  and  ori- 
iginally  peopled. by  the  Pelasgi  and 
Athenians,  and  afterward  by  the  Sa- 
inians.     It  was  anciently  famous  for 
the  w^orship  of  the  Cabiri,  or  great 
gods  of  the  Heathen,    Geres,  Pro- 
serpine, Pluto,  and  Mercury,  whose 
names,  in  the  Samothracian  language, 
as  well  as  other  evidences,  tempt  me 
to  believe  that  the -ancient  inhabi- 
tants came  from  Phenicia.  Here  also, 
they  worshipped  Castor,  Pollux,  Nep- 
tune, and  tire  other  sea  deities.     Po^ 
feigners  'of  the  highest  cbaracters, 
counted  it  a  great  honour  to  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
♦Samothracian  idolatry.     Paul  passed 
by  t!iis  island  as  he  sailed  to  Mace- 
donia, Acts  xvi.  1.  but  when  Chris- 
tianity was   here    iirst  settled,    we 
know  not. 

SAMSON,  his  service,  or  ministrj/, 
Jlie  son  of  Manoah  a  Danite.  After 
his  m(;thcr  had  been  long  barren,  the 
Angel  JEHOVAH  appeared  to  her, 
2.nd  inibrme^  her  that  she  should  have 
a  son,  whashould  begin  to  deliver  Is- 
rael out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines, 
>vho  then  had  begun  to  oppress  them. 
He  ordered  her  ta  drink  no  wine  or 
strong  drink  during  her  pregnancy, 
3ior  to  eat  of  any  thing  unclean  ;  but 
to  consecrate  the  child  to  God,  and 
bring  him  up  as  a  Nazarite  from  his 
infancy  ;  but  refused  to  tell  her  Avho 
he  was,  -  She  went  and  informed  her 
imsband  Manoah  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  prayed  to  the  Lord 
that  the  Man  of  God  who  had  spoken 
to  his  wife,  would  again  appear, 
and  give -further -directions  concern- 
ing the  education  of  the  child.  The 
Bngel  again  appeared    to    the  ViO- 


tnan,  and  she  went  and  informed  her 
husband,  who,  along  with  her,  hasted 
to  the  angel,  who  repeated  his 
former  directions-.  Manoah  and  his 
wife  begged  he  would  tarry  a  little, 
till  they  prepared  a  kid  for  his  enter- 
tainment. He  told  them.,  he  would 
eat  none  of  their  meat  suppose  it 
were  ready,  and  bade  them  offer 
their  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord. 
They  asked  his  name,  that  after  the 
fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  they 
might  know  whom  to  honour  as  their 
informer.  He  refused,  and  told  them 
his  name  was  secret,  or  wonderful. 
Meanwhile,  Manoah  offered  his  kid 
and  a  meat-offering,  on  the  rock  be- 
side them,  and  the  angel  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  the  flame.  Manoah 
and  his  wife,  who,  till  now,  had 
thought  him-  a  man,  were  seized 
with  terror,  and  fell  on  their  faces 
towards  the  ground.  Manoah  con- 
cluded, that  since  they  had  seen  an 
angel,  they  must  die;  but  his  wife 
more  justly  inferred,  that  if  the  Lord 
had  a  mind  to  kill  them,  he  would 
not  have  accepted  their  offering,  nor 
given  them  such  information  con^. 
cerning  their  son. 

Next  year,  which  was  about  A.  M. 
284-8  or  2872,  Samson  was  born.. 
By  endowing  his  mind  with  uncom- 
mon bravery,  and  his  body  with  su- 
pernatural strength,  the  Holy  Ghost 
early  marked  him  out  for  some  grand 
exploits.  He  dwelt  at  Mahane-dan, 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  Going 
one  day  to  Timnath,  then  in.  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  he  saw  a 
young  woman  who  engaged  his  af- 
fection. He  requested  his  parents 
to  procure  her  for  him  to  wife.  They 
represented,  that  it  would  be  more 
proper  he  should  marry  a  wife  of  his 
own  people.  As  he  insisted  on  his 
request,  they  supposed  it  might  be 
a  motion  from  God  to  bring  about 
the  deliverr.nce  of  their  nation,  and 
at  last  went  with  him  to  Timnath 
to  procure  him  the  woman.  Ey  the 
way,  Samson  turned  a  little  aside, 
and  a  young  Hon  came  roaring  to 
devour  him.  Without  so  much  as  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  he  caught  tlie  fur-i^ 
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G\is  beast,  and  rent  lilm  to  pieces,  as 
a  he  had  been  a  kid.      He  hasted  up 
to  his  parents  ;  but  told  them  nothing 
of  his  rending  the  Hon,     Sometime 
after,  as  tliey  again  went  to  'I'imnath 
to    celebrate  the    nuptials,    Samson 
turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the 
lion.      To  his  surprise,    he  found  a 
swarm  of  bees  had  hived  in  it.     He 
ate  a  part  of  the  honey,  and  cirried 
another  to  his  parents;  but  to  mani- 
fest his  continued  humiUty,  he  still 
kept  secret  his  killing  of  the  lion. 
— When  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Timnath,    30  young    men  of  the 
place  attended  him.     A,s  they  began 
to  entertain  one  another   with  per- 
plexing riddles  to  be  solved,  Samson 
proposed   to   give   them    a    riddle, 
which,  if  they  explained  during  the 
seven  days  of  the  feast,  they  should 
have  thirty  sheets,  and  as  many  suits 
of  apparel;  and  if  not,  they  should 
give  hira  the  same.     On  their  agree- 
ment to  the  proposal,  he  told  them 
his  riddle,  which  was,  "  Out  of  the 
*'  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of 
"  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 
After  they  had  long,  to  no  purpose, 
endeavoured  to  guess  at  its  meaning, 
they   urged   his  wife    by   intreaties, 
and  even  threatenings  to  burn  her 
and    her   father's   familv,  if  she  did 
«ot  procure  them   information,  and 
get  the   secret  out  of  her  husband. 
By     her    continued    entreaties    and 
weeping,  she  obtained  it,  and    im- 
mediately informed  her  countrymen. 
On  the  seventh  day,  just  before  sun- 
set, they  asked  Samson,  "  What  was 
"  sweeter  than  honey  ?  or  what  was 
"stronger  than   a  lion?"      Samson 
replied,  that  if  they  had  not  plowed 
with  his  heifer,  i.  e.   dealt  witii  his 
unfaithful  wife,  ihev  had  never  found 
it  out.     Animated   by  the  Spirit  of 
God,   he  went  directly  to  Askelon, 
and  killing  30   Philistines,  he  gave 
their  clothes  to  his  30  companions. 
Offended  with  bis  wife's  treachery, 
he  left  her  with  her  father,  and  went 
home  with  his  parents.     Her  fatiier 
imagining  he  had  quite  forsaken  her, 
married  her  to  one  of  the  GO  young 
jiion    ^>'ho   attended   tlic   ^veddinL^ 


When  SauT^on's  anger  subsided,  he 
vvent  back  to  visit  her,  and  compli- 
mented her  with  a  kid.     As  she  had 
been  given  to  another,  her  father  de- 
nied him  access  to  her  chamber,  and 
desired    him   to  marry  her  younger 
sister,  who  was  more  beautiful.    Bent 
on   revenge,  Samson,   and  such    o- 
thers  as  he  employed,  caught   300 
foxes,,  for  they  were  very  numerous 
in  that  country,  and  tying  them  to- 
gether tail  to  tail,  with  a  fire-brand 
between  them,  he  let  them  go  into 
the  Philistines' fields  of  standing  corn- 
The  ripe  corn  took  flame,  and  was 
quickly   consumed  ;    the   vines  too, 
and  olive-trees,    were   scorched  or 
burnt.     Knowing  that  the  injury  he 
had  received  from  his  father-in-law 
was   the  cause   of  his  conduct,  the 
Philistines  burnt  his  treacherous  wife 
and  her  father  to  death.     Samson  as- 
sured them,  that  he   would  be  fur- 
ther avenged  on    theip,   before   he 
ceased.      He  smote  them   hip  and 
thigh  wherever  he  met  them,  and  af- 
ter  cutting   off   great    numbers   of 
them,  retired  to  the  rock  Etam,  about 
eight  miles  or  more  south-west  from 
Jerusalem.      Informed    hereof,    the 
Philistines  invaded  the  territories  of 
Judah,  and   demanded  that  Samsou 
their  destrover  should  be  given  up 
to  them.    Three  thousand  Jews  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  told 
him  they  v/ere  come  to  bind  and  de- 
liver him  into  the  hand  of  their  Phi- 
listine   masters.     Upon  their  giving 
him  their  oath,  tiiat  they  would  not 
kill  him  themselves,  he  allowed  tliem 
to  bind  him.     Great  was  the  joy  of 
the  Philistines,  as  they  received  him 
bound  ;   but  all  of  a  sudden,  he  snapt 
asunder  the  cords  wherewith  he  was 
tied,  and  taking  up  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  that  lay  at  his  feet,  he  there- 
with slew   1,000  of  the  Philistines. 
To  check  his  proud  boasting  of  his 
victory,  he  suddenly  almost  fainted 
for  thirst.     On  his  humble  request, 
the  Lord  opened  a  well  in  a  hollow 
place  of  the  rock,  and  perhaps  just 
under   his  jaw-bone,  which  he   hatl 
flung   from   him,    out  of    which    he 
dru!;k,   and  allayed  his  thirst.     Tu 
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commemorate  the  event,  the  place 
xvas  called  Lehi,  the  jaw-bone;  or 
Eamath-Lehi,  the  lifting  vp  of  the 
jaiv-hone;  and  the  fountain,  Enhak- 
Icore,  the  well  of  him  that  cried. 
Some  time  after,  Samson  taking  a 
fancy  to  an  harlot  of  Gaza,  lodged 
in  her  house.  Informed  hereof,  the 
Philistines  set  a  watch  at  the  gates 
lo  kill  him  as  he  went  out  in  the 
morning.  Having  got  notice  of  their 
designs,  he  rose  about  midnight,  and 
going  off,  carried  with  him  the  posts 
and  doors  of  their  gate,  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  before  Hebron,  which  we 
can  hardly  think  could  be  less  than 
20  or  30  miles.  Not  long  after,  he 
fell  in  love  v/ith  one  Delilah,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  lived  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near 
*he  land  of  the  Philistines,  with 
whom  Samson  was  in  love. 
Whether  this  Delilah  was  a  woman 
of  Israel,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines,  who  at  this  time  were 
rulers  in  the  country  of  Judah ;  or 
whether  she  was  his  wife,  or  an 
harlot  only,  is  not  expressed  in  scrip- 
ture: for  this  reason,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  married  to  her; 
but  if  so,  as  Mr.  Pool  observes,  some 
mention,  one  would  think,  there 
should  have  been  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies,  in  this  as  well  as  in  his 
iormer  wife's  case ;  tjor  can  we  think 
that  the  Philistines  would  have  been 
so  bold  as  to  draw  her  into  tlieir 
party,  and  to  bribe  her  to  betray  him 
into  their  hands,  had  she  baen  his 
lawful  wife.  It  appears  indeed  by 
her  whole  behaviour,  that  siie  was  a 
mercenary  woman,  wb.o  would  do 
any  thing  to  get  money,  and  accord- 
ingly Josephus  calls  her  a  common 
prostitute  of  the  Philistines.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  princes  of  the 
Philistines  observing  Sain<;on'3  pas- 
sion for  this  woman,  came  and  pro- 
mised each  of  them  to  give  her  ele- 
ven hundred  pieces  of  -ilvcr,  nearly 
700/.  sterling,  if  she  would  learn  of 
him,  and  discover  to  them,  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  wonderful 
strength,  and  how  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  it,  Judg.  Ys'x.     This  she 


undertook  to  do,  and  failed  not  ia 
employ  all  her  arts  and  solicitations 
to  get  the  important  secret  from  him. 
For  some  time  he  amused  her  with 
fictions,  and  made  her  believe  that 
his  strength  consisted  first  in  one 
thing,  and  then  in  another;  first  he 
told  her,  that  if  they  bound  him  with 
bands  of  green  withes  that  were  never 
dried,  he  should  be  as  weak  as  other 
men ;  afterwards  he  told  her,  that 
tying  him  with  ropes  that  had  never 
been  used  ;  and  again,  weaving  his 
hair  into  tresses,  would  deprive  him 
of  his  strength  :  but  these  being  mere 
stories,  she,  upon  trial,  found  that 
all  signified  nothing;  wherefore  be- 
taking herself  to  all  her  arts  and 
wiles,  she  complained  of  his  false- 
ness, and  upbraided  him  with  his 
want  of  love,  since  he  withheld  a 
thing  from  her  which  she  was  so  im- 
patient to  know;  and  thus  having 
prevailed  with  him  at  length  to  tell 
her  the  secret,  viz.  that  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  hair,  for  he  was  a 
Nazarite  from  his  birth,  his  strength 
and  security  lay,  Delilah  believing 
she  had  now  got  the  secret  from  him, 
sent  word  thereof  to  some  of  the 
chief  of  the  Philistines,  who  came 
and  paid  her  the  money  they  had 
agreed  to  give  her;  and  when  she 
had  cut  ofl:'  his  hair,  as  he  lay  sleep- 
ing in  her  lap,  the  Philistines  rushed 
in  and  apprehended  him,  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  carrying  him  to  Gaza,  put 
him  in  prison,  and  made  him  grind 
at  their  corn-mill,  as  a  contemptible 
slave.  When  he  had  continued  here 
about  a  year,  his  strength  returned 
with  the  growth  of  his  hair.  While 
the  Philistines  observed  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  Dagon  their  god,  for 
delivering  Samson  their  destroyer  in- 
to their  hand,  the  lords  appointed 
him  to  be  brought  to  their  temple, 
to  make  them  diversion.  The  apart- 
ment was  capacious,  but  was  throng- 
ed, and  not  a  few  from  the  roof,  or 
from  galleries,  beheld  the  sport. 
As  the  roof  was  supported  by  two 
pillars,  Samson,  after  being  suffici- 
ently insulted,  desired  the  boy  who 
led  him^  to  guide  him  to  the  pillars. 
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that  he  might  lean  thereon.  Having 
got  hold  of  them,  and  being  divinely 
warranted  to  lay  down  liis  life  for 
the  service  of  his  nation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  Philistine  foes,  he, 
after  a  short  prayer,  pulled  down 
the  pillars  and  the  temple  about  tlieir 
ears,  by  which  means  several  thou- 
sands were  killed,  even  more  than 
all  he  had  slain  in  his  life.  Thus  fell 
Samson,  after  he  had  judged  Israel 
20  years,  and  lived  about  33.  His 
friends,  hearing  of  his  death,  came 
and  carried  off  his  corpse,  and  bu- 
ried it  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ances- 
tors, Judg.  xiii.  to  xvi.  That,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  was  a  real  believer, 
is  testified  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  tho' 
some  imagine  the  passage  only  bears, 
that  he  had  the  faith  whereby  he 
was  qualified  for  uncommon  exploits, 
Heb.  xi.  32,  33. 

Did  this  Jewish  hero  typify  our  al- 
mighty Redeemer  ?  How  express  the 
prediction,and  supernatural  the  man- 
ner, of  his  birth  !  how  solemn  his  se- 
paration to  the  service  of  God !  how 
wonderfully  invigorating  the  spiri- 
tual influence  he  was  possessed  of! 
how  early  and  marvellous  his  ex- 
ploits !  Should  I  say,  what  rest  for 
numerous  multitudes  of  sinful  men, 
is  prepared  by  his  victory  over  sin, 
Satan,  and  death !  how  important 
his  parables,  and  known  only  to  such 
as  have  fellowship  with  himself!  how 
basely  Judas  and  bis  countrymen  be- 
trayed him,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  he  might  be  crucified  ! 
His  enemies  rejoiced  to  seal  him  up, 
and  watch  him  in  his  grave;  but  he 
broke  the  bands,  and  carried  off  the 
gates  and  bars  of  death,  and  ascend- 
ing up  on  high,  led  captivity  cap- 
tive. All  alone  he  performed  his 
grand  exploits.  By  a  voluntary  death 
in  his  despised  manhood,  according 
to  his  Father's  will,  he  destroyed 
principalities  and  powers.  By  the 
contemned  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
he  conquers  thousands  of  souls,  and 
slays  ten  thousands  of  lusts:  how 
dreadful  his  vengeance  !  By  the  Ro- 
mans, like  fire-branded  foxes,  he 
spread  ruin  among  his  Jewish  op- 
No.  32.  Vol.  II. 


posers,  and  burnt  up  their  cities. 
By  outrageous"  ad  ravaging  Goths, 
Saracens,  Tartars,  Turks,  &c.  he  re- 
sented the  injuries  done  to  his  cause. 
And,  in  fine,  how  siiall  his  fiery 
vengeance  for  ever  prey  on  the 
damned! 

SAMUEL,  or  Shemuel,  heard  of 
God,  the  sonof  E'kanah  by  Hannah, 
and  the  16th  in  descent  from  Korah, 
the  seditious  Levnte.  He  was  born 
about  the  same  time  with  Sam^.on; 
and  as  his  mother,  after  long  barren- 
ness, obtained'  him  by  earnest  pray- 
er, she  devoted  him  to  the  service  of 
God,  as  a  Nazarite,  from  his  infancy; 
and  after  he  was  weaned,  was  as- 
signed to  Eli  the  high-priest,  to  bring 
him  up  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle. When  Eli,  by  reason  of  age, 
could  hardly  officiate,  and  was  sin- 
fully indulgent  towards  his  sons,  who 
profaned  the  service  of  God,  the  Lord 
one  morning,  e're  the  lamps  of  the 
tabernacle  were  extinguished,  called 
to  Samuel  by  his  name,  as  he  lay  in 
a  bed  very  near  to  that  of  Eli.  Sa- 
muel thought  it  had  been  Eli,  and 
ran  hastily  to  ask  him  his  will.  Eli 
bid  him  lie  down  again,  for  he  had 
not  called  him.  As  all  this  was  re- 
peated thrice,  Eli  at  last  suspected 
God  had  spoken  to  Samuel,  and  bid 
him  go  lie  down  again,  and  if  he 
was  called  any  more,  to  reply.  Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.  Sa- 
muel did  so.  The  Lord  again  call- 
ed him,  and  told  him  what  shocking; 
calamities  would  quickly  come  upon 
the  Hebrews,  and  upon  the  family 
of  Eli,  because  he  had  not  restrained 
the  vvickedness  of  his  sons.  At  Eli's 
request,  Samuel,  not  without  reluc- 
tance, related  all  this  to  him.  From 
this  time  forth,  Samuel  was  taken 
notice  of  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
When  Eli  died,  Samuel,  now  about 
40  years  of  age,  succeeded  him  as 
judge  of  Israel.  Having  assembled 
the  people,  probably  on  occasion  of 
their  removel  of  the  ark  from  Beth- 
shemesh  toKirjathjearim,  he  warned 
them  to  put  away  their  idols,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Lord,  and  he  would  grant 
them  deliverance.  He  dismissed  them. 
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ior  the  present,  and  ordered  them  to 
meet  him  in  a  body  at  Mizpeh,  a 
place  about  16  orl  Smiles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem,  or  perhaps  more  easter- 
ly. There  they  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed time;  and  as  many  of  them 
had  long,  perhaps  about  20  years, 
bewailed  the  case  of  their  country, 
and  cried  to  the  Lord  for  deliver- 
ance, they  now,  at  a  solemn  fast  ap- 
pointed by  Samuel,  confessed  and 
mourned  over  their  sins^  and  instead 
of  drink-offerings  of  wine,  poured 
out  water  before  the  Lord.  Mean- 
•while  the  Philistines  dreading  their 
intentions,  marched  to  attack  them. 
The  Hebrews  begged  Samuel  would 
pray  for  (hem  ;  he  did  so,  and  ofFer- 
e'd  a  Iamb  for  a  burnl-ofl'ering.  God 
terrified  the  Philistines,  and  struck 
dead  many  of  them.  They  fled  off 
in  the  utmost  consternation;  the  He- 
brews pursued  them  as  far  as  Beth- 
car,  and  recovered  from  them  the 
cities  which  they  had  taken  from 
tiiem;  nor,  after  that,  did  the  Philis- 
tines ravage  the  Hebrew  territories 
any  more  during  the  government  of 
Samuel.  To  commemorate  this  no- 
ted deliverance,  he  set  up  a  stone  or 
pillar,  calling  it  Ebenf.zer,  the  stone 
of  help,  because  there  God  had  help- 
ed them.  For  the  more  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  Samuel  every 
year  took  a  tour  from  Ramah  to  Beth- 
el, thence  to  Gilgal,  and  thence  to 
Mizpeh,  (perhaps  that  in  Gilead,) 
and  then  returned  home  to  Kamah, 
where  he  built  an  altar  for  his  own 
devotion,  and  that  of  those  Hebrews 
■who  flocked  to  him  from  the  coun- 
try round  about,  to  ask  his  direction, 
or  have  their  causes  decided,  1  Sam. 
i.  to  iii.  and  vii.  1  Chron.  vi.  22  to 
28. 

He  had  two  sons,  Joel  or  Vashni,  the 
father  of  Heman  the  singer,  and  A- 
biah,  whom,  in  his  old  age,  he  ap- 
pointed judges  of  the  people.  Un- 
like to  their  father,  they  perverted 
justice,  and  received  bribes.  The 
elders  of  Israel  made  a  handle  of  this, 
to  ask  a  king,  that  they  might  be  like 
the  nations  around.  Samuel  disre- 
lishing the  motion,    consulted  tire 


Lord.  Provoked  with  the  sinful  pro^ 
posal,  the  Lord  bid  him  grant  the 
people  their  desire,  since  they  were 
weary  of  divine  government;  but 
first  to  warn  them,  what  manner  of 
tyrants,  (that  would  oblige  their  chil- 
dren to  serve  in  their  wars,  or  drudge 
in  their  house  or  field,  and  would  op- 
press thera  with  heavy  taxes  and  o- 
thervvise,)  they  might  expect,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  proposal.  They 
persisted  in  their  motion.  About 
J.  M.  2909,  the  Lord  directed  him 
to  anoint  Saul  to  be  their  king; 
and  thereafter  he  confirmed  the  king- 
dom to  him  at  GilgaL  On  that  oc- 
casion, after  their  peace-ofl^erings 
were  finished,  Samuel  solemnly  chal- 
lenged the  assembly  to  accuse  him, 
if  they  could,  of  the  least  injustice  in 
his  administration.  They  solemnly 
declared  they  could  not  accuse  him 
of  any.  After  rehearsing  the  various 
appearances  of  God  in  their  favour, 
while  the  theocracy  lasted,  he  warned 
them  to  take  heed  to  serve  the  Lord, 
and  thus  entail  on  themselves  sig- 
nal blessings.  He  told  them,  that 
tho'novv  it  was  wheat-harvest,  when 
thunder  or  rain  seldom  happened, 
yet  a  storm  should  happen  that  very 
day,  to  testify  God's  displeasure  at 
their  request  of  a  king.  At  Samuel's 
desire,  the  Lord  sent  the  storm.  The 
thunder  terrified  the  people,  and  they 
begged  the  forgiveness  of  their  of- 
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fence.  After  he  had  solemnly  warn- 
ed them  against  apostacy  from  the 
service  of  the  true  God,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  continue  his  prayers  for 
them,  he  dismissed  them,  and  return- 
ed to  his  house,  and  never  afterward 
appears  to  have  acted  as  a  judge,  1 
Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  Two  years  after, 
he  sharply  reproved  king  Saul  for 
offering  sacrifice,  and  warned  him  of 
his  losing  his  kingdom.  Almost  20 
years  after,  he,  by  the  direction  of 
God,  ordered  Saul  to  go  and  slay  the 
Amalekites,  and  what  pertained  to 
them.  At  his  return,  he  sharply  re- 
buked his  rebellion  against  God's 
commandment,  in  sparing  the  best  of 
the  sheep,  and  Agag  the  king ;  the 
last  of  vyhich  Saniuvl  hewed  iai  pieces 
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"before  the  Lord.  He  fold  Saul,  that 
for  his  rebellion,  the  Lord  had  re- 
jected Iiim,  and  would  give  the 
kingdom  to  one  of  his  neighbours. 
L^pon  Saul's  earnest  desire,  he  ho- 
noured him  so  far  before  the  people, 
as  to  join  in  public  worship  with 
him  ;  and  th-cn  leaving  him,  never 
visited  him  more,  but  continued  to 
lament  his  fate,  1  Sam.  xiii.  and  xv. 
— To  comfort  Samuel  against  his 
grief,  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  a- 
noint  one  -of  Jesse  the  Bethlemite's 
sons  to  be  king  after  Saul.  To  con- 
ceal the  matter,  and  prevent  Saul's 
murderous  rage  against  him,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  an  heifer  with  him 
and  offer  for  a  peace-offering.  Tlie 
elders  of  the  place  were  afraid  of  his 
coming;  but  he  removed  their  fears, 
and  told  them  he  came  with  peace- 
ful designs,  and  called  them  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  -the  sacrifi-ce 
whicli  he  intended  to  offer.  He  him- 
self sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sons  for 
that  occasion.  Alter  the  sacrif>ce,  he 
had  a  secret  interview  with  Jesse  and 
{lis  sons.  When  Eiiab  the  eldest  ap- 
peared before  him,  his  stately  appear- 
ance made  him  conclude  tliathe  -was 
the  person  appointed  for  king.  The 
Lord  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  not; 
and  that  the  Lord  did  not,  as  men 
do,  look  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  on  the  heart.  The  seven  of 
Jesse's  ^/)nsthat  wer-e  preseiit,  passed 
before  him  in  their  turns;  but  the 
Lord  suggested  to  him,  and  he  told 
Jesse,  that  none  of  these  were  the 
person  appointed  for  king.  Under- 
standing that  David  tiie  youngest 
was  with  the  sheep,  he  was  sent  for 
•directly,  and  God  directed  Samuel  to 
anoint  him.  It  is  probable,  that  none 
but  Jesse,  David,  and  Samuel,  knew 
of  this  unction.  After  performing 
it,  Samuel  returned  to  Ramah,  where 
he  presided  over  a  body  of  young 
Tiien,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  peculiar  service  of  God.  A- 
bout,  perhaps,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  alter,  he  died,  greatly  lament- 
igd,  about  J.  M.  2947.  I  Sam,  xvi. 
1— -l.'i.  and  xix.  18  to  24.  and  xxv. 
i .   Samuel  was  a  noted  prophet,  and 


the  first  in  the  continued  successIot!i 
of  prophets  that  ended  in  Malachi. 
He  wrote  in  a  book,  rules  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  kingdom,  pointing 
out  to  the  king  and  peo])le  their  pro- 
per rights;  but  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  afterward  destroyed 
it,  that  they  might  rule  as  they  pleas- 
ed. He  wrote  part  of  the  history  of 
David,  and  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
He  dedicated  considerable  spoils  io 
the  ser\'ice  of  God,  -and  began  to  re- 
gulate tiie  order  of  tfie  priests  and 
Levites  in  their  sacred  service,  1 
Sam.  X.  25.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  and 
xxvi.  28.  and  ix.  10.  Though  his 
extraordinary  character,  and  the  bro- 
ken state  of  the  church,  induced  his 
occasional  offering  of  sacrifice,  yet 
there  is  no  proper  reason  to  reckon 
him  a  priest,  more  than  Gideon,  or 
Elijah,  or  Manoah. 
Of  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  called 
by  the  Vulgate  version,  the  Books  of 
Kings;  the  first  of  which,  probably 
the  first  24  chapters  were  written  by 
Samuel,  contains  the  history  ofabout 
120  years,  or  perhaps  less;  the  se- 
cond contains  -the  history  of  David's 
reign,  extending  to  40  years.  The 
style  of  these  books  is  extremely  plain 
and  easy  for  a  learner. 
Did  this  Hebrew  judge  and  prophet 
typify  the  blessed  Jesus?  How  ar- 
dently  desired,  and  supernatural,  his 
birth  1  How  early  was  he  devoted  to, 
fitted  for,  and  employed  in,  the  ser- 
vice of  God  !  how  extensive  his  of- 
fice! at  oncetheilluminated Prophet ! 
the  extraordinary  Priest,  and  the  so- 
vereign Judge,  of  God's  true  Israel ! 
how  effectually  atoning  is  his  sacri- 
fice, and  prevalent  his  intercession, 
to  preserve  friendship  with  heaven, 
and  obtain  spiritual  and  other  victo- 
ries on  earth !  how  marvellous  his 
conquests  of  our  enemies,  and  restor- 
ation of  the  treacherously  abandoned 
worship  of  his  Father !  how  gracious 
his  instructions,  sharp  his  reproofs, 
and  certain  his  predictions !  how  by 
him  do  kings  reign,  and  princes  de- 
cree justice!  how  candid,  generous, 
and  just,  his  whole  management !  yet 
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how  wickedly  was  he  rejected  by 
his  brethren  the  Jews,  who  desired 
a  temporal  deliverer !  and  still  is  by 
carnal  professors!  But  how  broken 
and  distressing  is  their  case,  till 
they  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their 
Jting  ! 

How  SANBALLAT,  the  native, 
we  think  of  Horonaim,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Moab,  with  his  friends,  To- 
biah  and  Geshem,  were  vexe'd  at 
Kehemiah's  coming  from  Persia,  and 
rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem ; 
what  methods  tbey  used  by  fraud  to 
desUoy  him  ;  and  how  Sanballat  got 
a  temple  built  for  Manasseh,  his  son- 
in-law  ;  may  be  seen  in  Nehemiah, 
and  Samaritans,  Neh.  ii.  iv.  and 
vi. 

SANCTIFY,  (I.)  To  prepare  or 
set  apart  persons  or  thing-i  to  an  holy 
use,  Exod.  xix.  23.  God  sanctified 
Christ,  when  he  set  him  apart  to  his 
mediatory  office,  and  furnished  him 
with  gifts  and  graces  for  the  dis- 
charge of  it,  John  X.  36.  Christ 
sanctified  himself :  by  his  solemn  pray- 
er, he  surrendered  himself  to,  and 
prepared  himself  for,  suffering  work; 
and  by  his  suffering,  he  prepared 
himself  to  be  our  complete  saviour, 
John  xvii.  19.  l^e\sas  sanctifiedhy 
his  own  blood  ;  by  the  shedding  of  it, 
he  Vv'as  set  apart  and  fitted  to  be  an 
everlasting  and  glorious  Intercessor 
^nd  Saviour,  Heb.  x.  29,  Tlie  He- 
brews in  general  were  sanctified, 
when  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  brought  into  covenant-rela- 
tion to  God,  and  ceremonially  puri- 
fied by  atonements,  washings,  &c 
Exod.  xxxi.  13.  God  sanctifies  i\\e 
Sabbath,  by  setting  it  apart  for  an 
holy  and  religious  use.  Gen.  ii.  3. 
The  Jewish  tabernacle,  temple,  ves- 
sels, priests,  and  Leyites,  were  sanc- 
tified, when  set  apart  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  ceremonially  prepared 
for  it,  by  sprinkling  of  blood  or  oil, 
©r  by  washing  with  water,  Exod. 
XXX.  29.  and  xxviii.  4-1.  Eev.  viii. 
}2.  The  Medes  and  Persians  are 
represented  as  God^s  sanctified  ones  • 
he  set  them  apart,  and  prepared 
them  sjs  fjfiests,  to  make  ^^  bloody 


sacrifice  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans to  his  just  vengeance,  Zeph.  i. 
7.  Isa.  xiii.  3.  compare  Jer.  xxii.  7, 
The  Hebrew  word  which  we  render 
to  sanctify,  signifies  also  to  prepare^ 
Jer.  vi.  4-.  and  xii.  3.  and  Ii.  27,  28. 
Men  sanctify  thejnselves,  when  they 
set  themselves  apart  to  God's  ser- 
vice, and  prepare  to  appear  before 
him  in  a  proper  condition  and  holy 
frame,  and   study  to  be  qualified  to 
partake  of  holy  things,  Exod.  xix. 
10,  11.  Numb.  xi.   18.  Josh.  iii.  .5. 
Meat  is  sanctified  by  the  uord  of  God, 
and  by  prayer,  when  freed  from  the 
curse  and  its  effects,  and  set  apart  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  God,  ]  Tira. 
iv.  5.     (2.)  To  use  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, or  in  a  holy  manner;  so  men 
sanctify  the  Sabbath,  Deut.   v.   12. 
They  sanctify  a  fast,  when  they  set  it 
apart  to,  and  use  it  in,  holy  exercises, 
Joel  i.  l-i.   (3.)  To  show  or  manifest 
that  to  be  holy  which  is  so.  Lev.  x. 
3.  Isa.  xxix.  13.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23. 
God  sanctifies  himself  or  his  name, 
when,  bv  his  providential  works,  he 
manifests  his  holiness  and  equity,  and 
orders  all  things  to  his   own  glory, 
Ezek.xxxviii.  23.  Men  sanctify  God, 
or  his  name,  when  they  regard  and 
revere  every  thing  whereby  he  mak- 
eth  himself  known  ;  when  they  con- 
fess hi>^  holiness  and  justice,  and  by 
their  obedience  to  his  vvill  shew  their 
regard  thereto,  Isa.  viii.  13.  Numb. 
XX.    12.      (4.)   To   make    holy  what 
was  before  defiled  and  sinful;  so  the 
saints  are   sanctified,  when,   by  the 
blood  of  Jesus    sprinkled  on   their 
conscience,  to  remove  the  curse,  and 
to  purge  their  heart  from  dead  works^ 
—and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  entering  in- 
to them,  removing  their  corruption, 
and  bestowing  on   them   his  grace, 
they  are  set  apart  to  God's  service, 
and   conformed   to  his  image,  Heb. 
X.  14.     They  are  sanctified  by  God 
the  Father:  he  separates  them  to  his 
service,  and  sends  his  spirit  to  make 
them  holy,  Jude  1 .     They  are  sanc- 
tified in  Christ  Jesus,  and  he  is  made 
of    God    unto    them    sunctification. 
Christ  is   their  sanctlfication  by  im- 
partinig  divine  inflijence  to  their  spuls^ 
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working  in  them  all  that  holiness  of 
temper  and  motive  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  their  happiness 
and  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  e- 
ternal  salvation  in  that  which  is  to 
come,  1  Cor.  i.  2,  30.  They  are  sanc- 
tified bj/  the  IIolj/  Ghofit,  as  he,  by  means 
of  God's  word  and  ordinances,  applies 
Jesus's  Wood  to  their  conscience ;  im- 
plants and  increases  their  holy  dis- 
positions, and  directs,  excites,  and 
enables,  them  to  perform  their  good 
works,  Rom.  v.  16.  John  xvii.  17. 

Sanctification  of  men,  as  a  pri- 
vilege, is  purchased  for.  given  to,  and 
wrought  in  us,  by  a  gracious  God. 
As  a  duty,  it  should  be  studied  by  us ; 
and  in  order  to  attain  it,  we  must  re- 
ceive it  out  of  Christ's  fulness  by  faitli 
in  his  person  and  promises.  Hancti 
fication  is  either  of  nature,  whereby 
we  are  renewed  after  the  image  ot 
God,  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  true  holiness  Eph.  iv.  24.  Col. 
iii.  JO.  or  of  practice,  whereby  we 
die  unto  sin,  have  its  power  destroy- 
ed in  us,  cease  from  the  love  and 
practice  of  it,  and  hate  it  as  abomina- 
ble, and  live  unto  righteousness, 
loving,  studying,  and  practising, 
goou  vvoiks,  Tit.  ii.  11,  12.  Sancti- 
fication  comprehends  all  the  graces 
of  knowledge,  faith,  repentance,  love, 
humility,  zeal,  patience,  &c.  and 
the  exercise  thereof  in  our  dealings 
with  God  or  man.  Gal.  v.  22 — 24. 
]  Pet,  i.  15,  16.  Matt.  V.  vi.  and 
vii.  Sanctification  in  this  world  must 
be  perfect;  the  whole  man  must  be 
sanctified,  and  the  whole  law  be  re- 
garded, Psal.  cxix.  6.  All  sin  must 
be  utterly  abolished  here,  or  the  soul 
.can  never  be  admitted  into  the  glori- 
ous presence  of  God,  lieb.  xii.  14. 
1  Pet.  i.  \5.  Rev.  xxi.  27.  yet  the 
saints,  while  here,  are  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  warfare  with  Satan  and  his 
temptations,  with  the  world  and  its 
pattern  and  influence,  2  Ccr.  ii.  11. 
Gal.  V.  17,  24.  Rom.  vii.  23.  I  John 
ii.  \5,  \6.  That  the  holiness  of  our 
nature  and  practice  is  of  unspeakable 
snoment,  appears  from  its  being  the 
end  oi  all  the  offices  of  Christ,  Matt, 
j,  2i.  Tit,  ii.   11,  12,  14-.  Heb,  ii. 


10,  11.  and  ix.  14.  and  x.  19 — 22. 
and  xiii.  12.  Psal.  ex.  the  end  of 
his  debasement,  and  his  exaltation. 
Tit.  ii.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  19.  and  ii.  21. 
Eph.  V  1,4,  25—27.  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  his  whole  work  on 
Christ  and  his  church.  Tit.  iii.  5,  6. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  27.  and  the  end  of  all 
the  precepts,  promises,  and  provi- 
dences, of  God,  Matt.  xxii.  37,  38, 
2  Cor.  vii.  1.  1  John  iii.  3.  Rom,  ii. 
4.  Isa.  xxvli.  9.  and  the  end  of  our 
redemption,  calling,  justification,  a- 
doption,  and  spiritual  comfort,  Eph. 
i.  4,  5.  1  Cor.  xvi,  19,  20.  2  Tim.  i. 
9.  Rom.  vi.  14.  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  I 
John  iii.  1 — 3.  Rom.  v.  21.  and  vi. 
I,  2.  Good  works,  or  holiness  in 
Dractice,  are  not  necessary  to  change 
God's  purpose  relative  to  us,  Mai. 
iii.  6.  Jam.  i.  17.  nor  to  qualify  us 
lor  receiving  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Savi- 
our, Isa.  Iv.  1.  Rev.  xxii.  17.  but  they 
are  necessary  as  a  part  of  begun  sal- 
vation. Matt.  i.  21.  Rom.  xi.  26. 
necessary  as  correspondent  with  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Person,  in  fel- 
lov.^ship  with  whom  our  happiness 
lies.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  1  John  iv.  8, 
16,  19.  Heb.  xii.  28,  29.  necessary 
as  correspondent  to  what  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  do  for  us,  in 
our  redemption,  calling,  justification, 
adoption,  sanctification,  and  glorifi- 
cation, Eph.  i.  4.  Tit.  ii.  14.  John 
xvii.  15,  17.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 31. 
Acts  xxvi.  18.  necessary  as  an  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  Exod.  xx. 
2 — 18,  necessary  as  expressions  of 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  his  kindness, 
Luke  i.  74,75.  Rom.  vi.  1,  2,  \5. 
Psal.  c.  2 — 4.  and  cxvi.  16.  neces- 
sary as  fruits  and  evidences  of  our 
union  to  Christ,  and  faith  in  him. 
Col.  ii.  6.  Jam.  ii.  17—24.  necessa- 
ry to  adorn  our  profession,  and  so 
gain  others  to  Christ,  and  to  an  use- 
ful and  comfortable  method  of  living 
in  the  world.  Tit.  ii.  10.  1  Pet.  ii. 
9.  and  iii.  1,  2.  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  and 
vii.  16.  Matt.  V.  6.  necessary  as 
means  of  our  growing  in  holiness  and 
happiness,  2  Cor.  i.  J  2.  1  John  i.  6„ 
Psal.  cxix.  6,  i65.  Prov.  iii.  17I 
and,  in  line,  necessary  as  a  proper 
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preparation  for  the  heaven])'  blessed- 
ness, 1  John  iii,  2,  3.  Rom.  ii.  7.  and 
viii.  9.  Heb.  xii.  14.  Gal.  v.  22-- 
25.  Sanctification  is  founded  upon, 
and  mightily  influenced  by,  our  free 
justihcation  through  Christ.  (I.) 
Justification  frees  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  which  binds  one  under  the 
ruling  power  of  sin,  1  Cor.  xv.  56. 
Gal.  iii.  13.  Rom.  vi.  14.  andvii. 
4.  (2.)  Herein  the  wisdom,  lo\'e, 
power,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  ot 
■God,  are  engaged  to  bestow  sanctifi- 
cation  on  the  persons  justified,  pro- 
vided they  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord,  as  the  quintessence  of  that  e- 
ternal  life  to  which  they  are  called  in 
justification,  Rom.  v.  21.  2  Tim.  iv. 
8.  (3.)  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
applied  to  our  conscience,  doth  purge 
it  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  liv- 
ing God,  1  Tim.  i.  5.  Heb.  ix.  14. 
and  X.  22.  (4.)  The  perceiving  the 
love  of  Christ,  the  goodness,  great- 
ness, and  holiness,  of  God;  the  puri- 
ty, goodness,  and  indispensible  obli- 
gation, of  the  law  as  a  rule;  the  a- 
mazing  vileness  and  tremendous  de- 
sert of  sin,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
the  certainty  of  strength  for,  and  re- 
ward of  it;  powerfully  excites  and 
enables  us  to  holiness  in  all  manner 
of  conversation,  2  Cor.  v.  14.  Gal. 
iii.  14.  Matt.  iii.  15.  and  v.  17,  18.. 
Zech.xii.  10.  and  x.  12.  Isa.  xlv.  24. 
SANCTUARY,  a  holy  or  sancti- 
fied place,  as,  (1.)  The  Holy  of 
holies,  where  the  ark  and  its  appur- 
tenances, and  the  cloud  representing 
the  divine  glory,  stood,  Lev.  iv.  6. 
or  the  furniture  of  this  holy  place. 
Numb.  X.  21.  (2.)  The  apartment 
where  the  golden  candlestick,  table 
of  shew-bread,  altar  of  incense,  &c. 
stood,  2Chron.  xxvi.  18.  (3.)  The 
■whole  tabernacle  or  temple.  Josh, 
xxiv.  26.  2Chron.xx.-S.  It  is  called 
the  sanctuary  of  strength,  because  it 
was  a  strong  place,  aud  easily  forti- 
fied, and  it  belonged  to  God  the 
strength  of  Israel,  Dan.  xi.  31.  a 
u-orldlj/  sanctvary,  as  it  was  ot  a  car- 
nal and  earthly  typical  nature,  Heb. 
xi.  1.  jVay,  the  sacred  courts  are 
EC;'netjmes  iijcluded,  aiid  called  the 


sanctuary,  Lev.  xii.  4.  (4.)  Any 
place  appointed  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  17.  (5.) 
Canaan,  which  was  an  holy  land, 
where  God's  people  dwelt,  where  his 
tabernacle  and  temple  were  fixedj 
and  his  favours  and  peculiar  presence 
enjoyed,  Exod.  XV.  17.  (6.)  Heaven, 
where  God  and  his  holy  angels  and 
saints  for  ever  dwell,  Psal,  cii.  19. 
Heb.  viii.  2.  (7.)  The  temples  of 
idols  are  called  sanctuaries,  Isa.  xvi. 
12.  Amos  vii.  9.  (8.)  In  allusion  to 
the  Jewish  sanctuary,  whose  brazen 
altar  protected  petty  criminals,  a 
place  of  refuge  and  shelter  is  called 
a  sanctuary,  Isa.  viii.  i  4.  Ezek.  xi.  1 6. 

SAND.  As  its  particles  are  innu- 
merable, great  multitudes  are  liken- 
ed to  the  sand  of  the  sea.  Gen.  xxii. 
17.  and  xxxii.  12.  As  sand  is  heavy. 
Job's  grief  is  said  to  be  heavier,  Job 
vi.  3.  and  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  the  sand  and  gravel;  it  is  more 
insupportable,  being  without  cause, 
measure,  or  end,  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  As 
sand  is  a  sinking  and  slippery  foun- 
dation, false  foundations  of  religion, 
or  ill -grounded  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness, are  likened  to  a  house  built 
on  it.  Matt.  vii.  Q.G.  Though  sand 
is  easily  washed  away,  yet  God  has 
made  it  the  boundary  ot  the  raging 
sea,  Jer.  v.  22. 

SANDALS,  at  first  were  only 
soles  fastened  on  the  feet  with  strings 
or  thongs;  afterwards  they  were  co- 
vered ;  and  finally  shoes  were  called 
by  this  name,  which  were  sometimes 
made  of  gold  or  other  precious  me- 
tal, Mark  vi.  9.  Acts  xii.  8. 

SANHEDRIM,  from  the  Greek 
word  ZKvsf^pioy,  which  signifies  a  coun- 
cil or  assembly  of  persons  sitting  to- 
gether, was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jev/s  called  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  assembled  in  an  apartment  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  deter- 
nnne  the  most  important  aflairs  both 
of  their  church  and  state.  This  coun- 
cil consisted  of  seventy  senators. 
The  room  they  met  in  was  a  rotun- 
da, half  of  which  was  built  without 
the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is, 
one  seiiiicircU;  was  within  the  conte 
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pass  of  the  temple;  the  other  semi- 
circle, they  tell  us,  was  built  without, 
for  the  senators  to  sit  in  ;  it  being 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  sit  down  in 
the  temple.  The  Kasi  or  prince  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  sat  upon  a  throne  at 
the  end  of  the  half,  having  his  deputy 
at  his  right  hand,  and  his  sub-deputy 
on  his  left.  The  otl>er  senators  were 
ranged  in  order  on  each  side.  The 
king,  the  high-priest,  and  the  pro- 
phets, -were  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Jews  had  an  inferior  council  of 
twenty-three  judges  to  decide  smaller 
matters,  but  not  a  power  of  life  or 
death.  To  this  our  Saviour  refers. 
Matt.  V.  22.  The  antiquity  of  this 
council  is  matter  of  dispute,  the  Jews 
making  it  coeval  with  Moses,  but 
others  no  older  than  the  Maccabees, 
or  lower  still,  in  the  time  of  Gabi- 
nius,  governor  of  Judea,  who  erect- 
ed tribunals  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara, 
Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sephoris,  a 
city  of  Galilee.  So  that  the  origin 
of  the  Sanhedrim  is  very  uncertain ; 
for  the  council  of  seventy  elders,  es- 
tablished by  Moses,  is  difi'erent  from 
what  the  Jews  call  Sanhedrim.  Be- 
sides, we  find  not  that  this  establish- 
ment subsisted  either  under  Joshua, 
the  judges,  or  the  kings.  After  the 
captivity  we  find  nothing  of  it,  till 
the  time  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus: 
and  the  tribunals  erected  by  Gabinius 
were  still  very  different  from  the 
Sanhedrim.  It  was,  however,  in  be- 
ing in  our  Saviour's  time. 
A  variety  of  ancient  states  had  al«o 
tlieir  senate,  or  chief  council,  as  tlie 
Athenians,  Carthaginians,  and  Ho- 
mans :  but  it  could  not  make  laws, 
or  elect  magistrates,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  people.  The  Roman 
senate  had  none  directly  under  them 
to  execute  their  orders,  and  so  were 
obliged  to  direct  their  decrees  to  the 
consuls  with  an  air  of  submission, 
and  often  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
stopt  the  execution  of  their  man- 
dates. 1  he  modern  states  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Lucca,  Lubeck,  Holland,  &c. 
had  their  senates  ;  nor  is  our  parlia- 
Vient  much  different. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  transparent  jewel; 


which,  in  its  finest  state,  is  extreme-- 
ly  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  in  lus- 
tre, hardness,  and  worth,  second 
only  to  the  diamond.  It  is  of  a  pure 
blue  colour,  and  the  finest  are  of  a 
deep  azure.  In  the  less  fine,  it  va- 
ries into  paleness,  but  of  a  luvtrc 
much  superior  to  the  crystal.  The 
best  sapphires  come  from  Pegu  in  the 
East-Indies ;  nor  are  those  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Silesia  contemptible.  Tiie 
ancient  sapphire  was  but  a  more 
beautiful  kind  of  the  Lazuli,  or  a  half 
transparent  stone  of  a  deep  blue, 
tingeJ  with  white,  and  spotted  with 
stars  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  the 
second  stone  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate,  and  might  represent  the 
saints  as  pure  and  heavenly'minded, 
Exod.  xxviii.  18.  It  was  the  second 
foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  might  represent  Chrhst  as  the 
untainted  Lord  from  heaven.  Rev. 
xxi.  19.  Isa.  liv.  11.  God's  throne 
of  appearance  to  the  Hebrews,  \\a% 
like  liuto  sapphire,  that  is,  was  a  sky 
of  a  bright  blue  azure  colour,  Exod. 
xxiv.  10.  The  Jewish  Nazarites 
were  polished  as  sapphires ;  they  look- 
ed fresh,  clean,  and  comely,'  Lam. 
iv.  7.  The  king  of  Tyre  "had  his; 
crown  and  clothes  set  or  hung  thick 
with  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious -stones,  Ezek.  xxviii.  13, 

SARAH,  S^  R  A  I,  ladj/  or  princess, 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  was  probably 
the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  ot' 
Ilaran,  Abraham's  brother,  and  the 
giand-daughter  of  Terah,  but  not  by. 
Abraham's  mother.  Gen,  xx.  12.  and 
xi.  29.  She  perhaps  began-  to  be 
called  Sarai,  jfcj/z/iislrcss,  when  she  be- 
came the  head  of  a  family,  and  was 
called  Sarah,  the  ludti,  after  her  being 
the  mother  of  a  multitude  was  di- 
vinely secured.  Gen.  xvii.  Her 
beauty  endangered  her  chastity  iu 
Egypt.  She  advised  Abraham  to 
go  ni  to  Hagar,  that  she  might  have 
the  promised  seed  by  her  means, 
and  was  punished  with  Hagar's  con- 
tempt. Tills  excited  angry  expos-. 
tulation  vv'ith  Abraham,  and  hard 
usage  of  Hagar.  Just  before  the  de- 
struction of  SodoiHj  Sarah  over  hear- 
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Ing  the  angeFs  promise  of  a  son  to 
her,  laughed  in  a  way  of  unbeliev- 
ing contempt,  as  if  she  had  been  too 
old  for  child-bearing,  and  was  sharp- 
ly rebuked  by  the  angel.  She  added 
to  her  guilt  the  denial  thereof.  She 
had  scarcely  conceived,  when  her 
beauty,  and  her  falsely  affirming  her- 
self to  be  Abraham's  sister,  endan- 
gered her  chastity  at  the  court  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar.  When 
she  was  almost  91  years  old,  she  bare 
Isaac,  and  suckled  him  for  three  years. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  weaning,  she 
was  provoked  with  Ishmael's  ill.usage 
of  Isaac,  and  never  rested  till  Hagar 
and  he  were  quite  expelled  from  the 
family.  Not  long  after  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  she  seems  to 
have  known  nothing  of  till  it  was 
over,  Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  aged 
123  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  Gen.  xii.  xvi. 
xviii.  XX.  xxi.  and  xxiii.  Although 
she  evidenced  much  weakness  of 
mind  on  many  occasions,  yet  the 
Holy  Ghost  represents  her  as  a  noted 
believer,  an  eminent  pattern  of  ho- 
nouring her  husband,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  thereof, 
Heb.  xi.  11.  1  Pet.  iii.  6.  Gal.  vi. 
22 — 31.  (2.)  Sara.h,  or  Sherah,  the 
daughter  of  Asher,  Numb.  xxvi.  46. 

SARAPH  and  JOASH,  who  had 
dominion,  perhaps  as  David's  depu- 
ties, in  the  country  of  Moab,  were 
not  Mahlon  and  Chilion  the  sons  of 
Naomi:  they  were  poor  and  distress- 
ed; not  rulers,  1  Chron.  iv.  21. 

SARDIS,  the  prince  of  pleasantness, 
tJie  song  of  joy,  an  ancient  city  of 
Lesser  Asia,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tmolus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  i.  e.  about  A.  M.  3100.  In 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  it  was  the  capital 
of  Lydia,  or  Lud,  and  was  extreme- 
ly rich  and  glorious.  It  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  and  plundered ;  but  it  con- 
tinued a  place  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. After  it  had  suflered  mani- 
io!d  disasters  of  war,  it  was  entirely 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  By  Tiberius  the  Ro- 
man emperor's  orders,  it  was  rebuilt. 


but  never  recovered  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. A  Christian  church  was  early 
planted  here,  but  the  vigour  of  in- 
ward piety  quickly  decayed.  Jesus, 
by  John,  sent  them  an  epistle,  that 
pointed  out  their  spiritual  languor 
and  hypocrisy,  and  charged  them 
quickly  to  endeavour  the  removal 
thereof,  or  they  might  expect  a  sud- 
den reckoning  with  God.  There  still 
remain  some  vestiges  of  Christianity 
here,  and  one  is  styled  their  bishop  ; 
but  since  the  place  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  it  has 
gradtially  dwindled,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  tolerable  inn, 
some  cottages  for  shepherds,  and 
heaps  of  old  ruins.  Rev.  iii.  1 — 6. 

SARDINE,  or  Sardius,  in  He- 
brew, Odeni,  a  word  which  signifies 
redness,  wherefore  some  translate  it 
Rubj/,  or  Pyropus.  The  best  comes 
from  about  Babylon.  It  was  the  sixth 
foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  the  first  jewel  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate.  Rev.  xxi.  20.  Exod. 
xxviii.  17.  God  is  likened  to  a  .S*«r- 
dlne  stone,  perhaps  to  signify  his  ma- 
jesty, and  his  terrible  wrath  and  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies.  Rev.  iv.  3. 

SARDONYX,  as  if  it  were  a  sar- 
dius united  to  an  onyx.  The  onyx  is 
a  precious  stone,  commonly  called 
cornelian.  The  basis  of  the  corne- 
lian is  white,  as  the  nail  growing 
under  the  flesh.  It  is  the  fifth  foun- 
dation of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  _ 
xxi.  20.     See  Onyx, 

SARGON.     See  Esar-haddon. 

SATAN,  a  name  of  the  devil,  im- 
porting him  an  adversary  or  enemy  to 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  men.  He  tempted  our 
first  parents  in  paradise;  bereaved 
Job  of  his  substance  and  health,  and 
tempted  his  friends  to  reproach  him ; 
tempted  David  to  defile  Bathsheba, 
and  to  number  the  Hebrews ;  he 
caused  Ahab's  prophets  to  seduce 
him  to  war  against  Ramoth-gilead, 
Gen.  iii.  Job  i.  ii.  &c.  2  Sam. xii.  1 
Chr.  xxi.  1  Kings  xxii.  He  tempted 
our  Saviour  to  distrust,  to  self-mur- 
der, and  to  devil-worship;  he  tempt- 
ed Judas  to  betray  him,  and  Peter 
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to  deny  him;  and  tempted  Ananias 
and  his  wife  to  dissemble  with  the 
apostles  concerning  the  price  of  their 
field,  Matt.  iv.  1--1I.  and  xvi.  23. 
John  xiii.  17.  Luke  xxii.  23.  Acts 
V.  5.  Long  his  power  was  esta- 
blished in  the  world ;  and  by  the 
erection  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  especially  the  Roman, 
empires,  he  attempted  to  fortify  it 
against  all  attacks  of  the  expected 
Messiah :  but  God  made  them  all 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  and 
spread  of  the  gospel;  and  by  the 
preaching'  of  the  same,  and  working 
of  miracles  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  by  the  overthrow  of  Hea- 
thenism, his  kingdom  was  overturn- 
ed, Matt.  xii.  26.  Luke  x.  17,  18. 
John  xii.  31.  and  xvi.  11.  Rev.  ii.  9. 
See  Angel,  Devil. 
Peter  is  called  Satan,  because,  in  re- 
provijig  Christ's  intention  to  suffer, 
he  acted  in  Satan's  work,  and  by  his 
direction,  Matt.  xvi.  23. 

SATIATE,  to  satisfy  and  plenti- 
fully to  fill,  Jer.  xxxi.  14,  25.  The 
sword  is  satiated  xvith  blood,  when 
there  is  a  great  slaughter  made,  Jer. 
xlvi.  10. 

SATISFY,  to  give  till  there  be 
enough.  One's  appetite  is  satisfied, 
when  he  gets  a  full  meal,  Prov.  vi. 
SO.  The  mind  is  satisfied,  when  one 
receives  all  the  comforts,  delights, 
and  blessings,  he  wished  for,  Psal. 
xci.  16.  and  cxlv.  16.  A  good  man 
is  satisfied,  from  himself;  Christ  and 
his  Spirit  and  grace  in  his  heart,  and 
not  external  things  as  wealth  or  ho- 
nour, are  the  source  of  his  comfort, 
Prov.  xiv.  14.  and  xii.  14.  What 
wicked  men  gain  by  their  works  sa- 
tisfieth  not,  i.e.  is  not  true  and  sub- 
stantial happiness,  Isa.  Iv.  2.  Men 
are  satisfied  ivith  the  breasts  of  their 
wife,  and  ravisliedwith  her  love,  when 
so  delighted  with  their  own  wife,  as 
to  desire  or  put  no  other  in  her  stead, 
Prov.  V.  19.  An  angry  foe  is  satis- 
fied, when  he  lakes  full  revenge, 
Exod.  XV.  9.  The  ground  is  satis- 
fied, when  it  receives  plenty  of  rain. 
Job  xxxviii.  27, 

SATYR,  an   animal  represented 
Ko.  32.  Vol.  II. 


by  the  ancients  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  It  was  perhaps  the 
horned  owl,  or  a  kind  oFape,  plenty 
of  which  haunted  and  danced  about 
the  ruins  of  Babylcfn,  Isa.  xiii.  21. 
I  almost  suspect  that  devils  often  ap- 
peared in  such  shapes  to  some  of  the 
Heathens. 

SAVE,  (1.)  To  protect  or  deliver 
from  temporal  danger  and  distress. 
Malt.  xiv.  30.  So  Othniel  and  o- 
thers,  whom  God  used  as  instru- 
ments in  delivering  the  Hebrews 
from  their  oppression  and  misery,  are 
called  saviours,  Judg.  iii.  9.  Neh.  ix. 
27.  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  his  bre- 
thren and  successors,  who  delivered 
the  Jews  from  tlie  slavery  and  idola- 
trous impositions  of  the  Syro-Grc- 
cians,  and  subdued  the  Edomites, 
were  the  saviours  on  mount  'Zion,  who 
judged  the  mount  of  Esau,  Obad. 
xxi.  (2.)  To  deliver  from  the  guilt 
and  power  of  sin;  render  men  holy 
and  happy.  Matt.  i.  21.  especially 
in  the  heavenly  state  of  perfect  bless- 
edness. Matt.  X.  22.  God  saves  men, 
by  delivering  them  from  distress, 
temporal  or  spiritual;  and  by  pre- 
serving them  from  eternal  death, 
John  xii.  27.  1  Tim.  i.  9.  He  was 
the  Saviour  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
delivering  them  from  perils  and  trou- 
bles unnumbered,  Isa.  Ixiii.  8.  He 
is  the  Saviour  of  all  men;  he  hath 
richly  provided  for  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world,  and  does  every 
thing  consistent  with  his  truth,  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  to  bring  them  from 
darkness  to  light ;  and  all  those  who 
believe  and  obey  him,  he  rescues 
from  sin  and  misery,  and  raiseth 
them  to  everlasting  holiness  and  hap- 
piness, 1  Tim.  iv.  10.  He  saves  7nlri 
hi)  his  na7ne,  and  judges  them  by  his 
strength,  when,  to  the  honour  of  his 
power  and  other  perfections,  he  de- 
livers them  from  distress  temporal 
or  spiritual,  Psal.  liv.  1.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  and  all-sufficient  .^a- 
vioiir:  as  a  Surety,  he  undertook  our 
cause  :  as  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer, 
he,  by  his  blood  and  Spirit,  makes 
and  maintains  peace  between  God 
and  us  sjnful  offenders;  and  by  price 
3F 
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and  power,  he  rescues  us  from  the 
slavery  of  sin,  Satan,  tlie  world,  and 
death :  as  a  Priest,  he  gave  himself 
a  sacrifice  of  infinite  value  to  atone 
for  the  guilty,  and  he  makes  perpe- 
tual intercession  with  God  in  our  be- 
half: as  a  Prophet,  he  delivers  from 
ignorance,  and  gives  the  true  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  important :  as 
a  King,   he   powerfully  rescues  us 
from  sin  and  Satan,  and  brings  us  to 
himself;  he  rules,  directs,  and  draws 
us  by  his  word  and  Spirit ;  he  de- 
fends us  from,  and  restrains  and  con- 
quers our  enemies,  and,  in  fine,  trans- 
ports us  to  his  mansions  of  bliss,  1 
Tim.  i.   15.  Heb.  vii.  25.  Isa.  xliii. 
11.  2  Pet.  i.  1,  II.     He  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world;  is  equally  suited 
to  the  case  of  sinful  men  on  earth, 
and  is  in  the  gO'-peUpromise  given 
and  eiihibited  to  them,  whether  they 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles,   1  John  iv.  14. 
John  iv.    42.  and  iii.  15,  16. — We 
ure  saved  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  it 
is  the  origin?.!  cause  of  our  salvation, 
and  all  the  means  thereof,  Eph.  ii. 
8.     We  are  saved  by  God's  word,  as 
it  exhibits  and  offers  salvation  to  us; 
and  by  jt  the  Holy  Ghost  applies  sal- 
vation  to   our  souls,    James   i.   21, 
Sated  by  faith,  as  it  discerns  and  re- 
ceives Christ  and  his  salvation,  Luke 
vii,  50.     Saved   by  baptism,   not   by 
the    outward    sign,   but  the  inward 
grace,   1  Pet.  iii.  21.     Saved  by  mi- 
nisters and  Christians,  as  they  pub- 
lish the  doctrines  and  offers  of  salva- 
tion,  and    warn,    bespech,  and  ex- 
cite, men  to  receive  it,  Rom.  xi.  14. 
I  Cor.  vii.  16.  Jude23.   1  Tim.  iv. 
16.     Mew  are  saved  as  by  Jire,  when 
delivered  from  the  greatest  hazard 
pf  ruin,  and  when  almost  all   their 
works  are  rejected,  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 
The    righteous    are   scarcely  saved; 
wilh  great  difficulty  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians escaped  ruin  from  the  Romans, 
along  with  their  country,  and  in  all 
ages  the  righteous  have  been  saved 
with  difficulty,  not  through  any  want 
of  readiness  or  ability  in  the  Lord  to 
save  them,  but  their  backwardness 
in  applying  for  divine  aid,  or  a  slovv- 
f  ess  of  h^art  to  believe  the  pron:iises 


of  God,  1  Pet.  Iv.  18.  Women  are 
saved  in  child-bearing;  amidst  great 
danger  they  are  ordinarily  preserved 
in  the  birth  of  their  children ;  and 
though  their  sex  introduced  sin, 
many  of  them  are  saved  eternally- 
through  the  incarnation  and  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  1  Tim.  "' 


IK  15. 

Salvation,  is,  (1.)  A  deliverance 
from  outward  dangers  and  enemies, 
Exod.  xiv.  13.   1  Sam.  xiv,  45.   (2.) 
Deliverance  from  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery,   into   a  state  of  union  with 
Christ,  wherein  we  are  justified  by 
his   blood,  adopted  into  his  family, 
sanctified    by   his  Spirit,   and  com- 
forted by  his  presence  ; — a  deliver- 
ance from  spiritual  danger  and  dis- 
tress,   to    a   comfortable    and  quiet 
condition,  Rom.  i.  16.     (3.)  Eternal 
happiness,  wherein  men  shall  be  freed 
from  pain  and  sorrow,  and  shall  en- 
joy the  most  perfect  and  lasting  fel- 
lowship with  God,   1  Pet.  i.  9.  Heb. 
i.   14.     God   is  called  salvation,  and 
the   God  of  salvation ;    he  delivers 
from  distress,  aud  bestows  comfort, 
temporal,  spiritual,  or  eternal,  Psal. 
xxvii.   1.  and  Ixviii.  20.     Christ  is 
called  salvation,  as  he   is  the  pur- 
chaser, bestower,   and  great  matter, 
of  our  everlasting  freedom  from  evil, 
and  enjoyment  of  happiness,  Luke 
ii.  30.  L'^a.   xlix.  6.     Salvation  is  a- 
scribed   to  God  as  contriving  it,  to 
Christ  as  the    purchaser,   preparer, 
and   bestower,   of  it.  Rev.  vii.    10. 
and   xix.    1 .     The  gospel   it  called 
salvation,  and  the  ivoi'd,  gospel,   or 
bringer  of  salvation  ;  thereby  salva- 
tion is   published,   offered,  and  ap- 
plied to  us,  Heb.  ii.  3.  Acts  xiii.  26. 
Eph.  i.  13.  Tit.  ii.  11.     Salvation  is 
of    the    Jeivs;    Christ    the    Saviour 
sprung  of  them;  the  gospel  proceed- 
ed from  them  to  the  Gentiles,  John 
iv.  22.      The  long-sUffering  of  God 
to  the  Jews  and  others,  is  salvation; 
is  calculated   and  desig;ned  to  pro- 
mote their  everlasting  nappiness,  2 
Pet.  iii.  15.     That  tunis  to  one's  sal- 
vation,  which  tends  to  promote  his 
spiritual  apd  eternal  happiness,  Phil, 
i.  19.     Men  ivork  out  their  salvation, 
vvhen  they  receiv'e  Jesus  th^  Suvioiir, 
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and  walking  in  him,  prepare  for  the 
future  blessedness  of  the  heavenly 
state,  Phil.  ii.  12.  Confession  and 
repentance  are  to  salvation,  as  they 
are  means  of  our  preparation  tor  fur- 
ther grace  and  glory,  Rom.  x.  lO. 
2  Cor.  vii.  ]0. 

SAUL,  asked,  lent,  the  grave,  the 
son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite.  Just  about 
the  time  when  the  Hebrews  so  loud- 
ly insisted  on  having  a  king,  to  ren- 
der them  like  the  nations  around, 
Kish's  asses  wandered  astray.  Saul 
and  a  servant  were  sent  to  seek 
them.  After  they  had  searched  a 
long  time  without  any  success,  the 
servant  proposed  to  Saul,  that  they 
should  consult  Samuel  the  seer  or 
prophet,  who  lived  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, as  he  took  him  for  a  cunning 
man,  who,  for  a  trifle,  would  inform 
Ihem.  Some  maidens  of  the  place 
directetl  them  to  him.  Samuel,  who 
had  that  very  day  called  the  chief 
persons  of  the  corner  to  a  sacrifice 
which  he  intended  to  ofter,  being  di- 
rected by  God,  welcomed  Saul,  told 
him  the  asses  were  found,  and  hinted 
to  him  that  there  was  a  design  on 
foot  to  make  him  the  king  of  Israel. 
As  Saul  belonged  to  one  of  the 
smallest  families  of  the  least  tribe 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  hint.  At  the  feast  on 
the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  Saul  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
had  a  whole  shoulder  served  up  to 
him,  to  mark  his  distinguished  ho- 
nour, and  his  need  of  strength  and 
authority.  As  Saul  lodged  with  Sa- 
muel that  night,  they  had  a  secret 
conference  on  the  top  of  the  house. 
On  the  morrow,  as  Samuel  conveyed 
Saul  out  of  the  place,  he  bid  the  ser- 
vant pass  on  before  them;  and  then, 
with  a  vial  of  oil,  anointed  S?ul  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  king  over 
Israel ;  and  to  assure  him  hereof, 
gave  him  a  threefold  token,  viz.  that 
rear  Rachel's  grave  he  should  meet 
two  men  who  would  inibrm  him 
that  the  asses  were  found :  that  in 
the  place  of  Tabor,  a  little  distant, 
three  men  on  their  journey  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  at  Bethel/  where  it 


seems  there  was  then  a  high  place, 
should  make  him  a  present  of  tvvcJ 
of  their  loaves :  and  that  at  the  hill 
of  God,  i.  e.  where  the  ark  then 
stood  at  Kirjath-jearim,  or  at  Gi- 
beon  where  the  tabernacle  was,  he 
should  light  on  a  company  of  pro- 
phets praising  God,  and  being  seiz-" 
ed  with  their  spirit,  should  join  ia 
that  exercise.  These  toki:;ns  hap-' 
pened,  and  the  last  occasioned  the 
proverb.  Is  Saul  the  son  of  Kish  a- 
mons;  the  prophets  ?  Almost  immedi- 
ately after^  and  A.  M.  2909  or  2939, 
Samuel  assembled  the  Hebrews  at 
Mizpeh,  to  receive  their  new  king. 
The  Lord's  choice  was  manifested. 
by  the  casting  of  lots.  The  lot  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, and  then  on  the  family  of  Matri, 
then  on  the  house  of  Kish,  and  ia 
fine  upon  Saul.  He  had  hid  him- 
self  among  the  baggage  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  by  the  direction  of 
God,  was  found;  and  being  present- 
ed before  the  people,  he  was  taller 
by  the  head  than  any  of  them.  The 
people  shouted,  and  wished  him  joy 
of  his  honours.  Samuel  then  declar- 
ed to  the  assembly  the  laws  of  their 
kingdom,  and  wrote  them  in  a  book. 
God  endowed  Saul  with  a  spirit  of 
government.  The  body  of  the  peo- 
ple went  home  ;  but  a  band  of  men, 
divinely  influenced,  clave  to  him  as 
his  honorary  guard.  Meanwhile, 
some  contemned  him  as  incapable  of 
his  office  ;  but  he  overlooked  the  af- 
front, and  returned  to  his  wonted 
labour,  1  Sam.  ix.  and  x.  About 
a  month  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-gilead,  being  terribly  distress- 
ed by  a  siege  from  Nahash  the  Am- 
monite, begged  tiieir  brethren  would 
relieve  them  before  the  seven  days  of 
their  Iruce  were  ended.  When  the 
news  of  their  ca^^e  came  by  their 
messengers  to  Gibeah,  the  people 
wept.  Saul,  as  he  returned  from  his 
plough,  being  informed  of  the  cause, 
hewed  a  yoke  of  his  oxen  to  pieces, 
and  sent  these  by  messengers  into  all 
the  parts  of  the  Hebrew  territories, 
charging  the  people  to  attend  hinj 
and  Samuel  at  JBezek  without  de-i 
•3F  2 
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lay,  otherwise  their  oxen  should  in 
like  manner  be  hewed  to  pieces. 
The  people  moved  of  God,  assembled 
so  quickly,  that  in  five  day-s,  or  per- 
haps less,  he  had  an  army  of  30,000 
tnen  of  Judah,  and  300,000  of  the 
other  tribes.  Crossing  the  Jordan, 
and  marching  all  night,  they,  about 
the  break  of  the  seventh  day,  in  three 
bodies  attacked  the  Ammonites,  who 
expected  no  such  thing,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces  before  the  walls  of  Jabesh- 
gilead.  This  victory  gained  Saul 
the  universal  regard  of  his  nation ; 
and  they  were  for  killing  such  as  had 
formerly  contemned  him.  Saul  with- 
stood this  motion,  and  soon  after  had 
his  royal  authority  confirmed  to  him 
by  Samuel  at  Gilgal.  When  Saul 
had  reigned  about  two  years,  he  le- 
vied a  standing  army  of  3000  men  ; 
'2000  he  kept  with  himself,  and  the 
rust  were  headed  by  Jonathan  his 
eldest  son.  With  these  they  attempt- 
ed to  wrest  from  the  Philistines,  the 
posts  which  they  had  retained  all  a- 
long  from  the  birth  of  Samson,  or 
perhaps  had  lately  seized  at  Mich- 
mash,  Bethel,  and  Gibeah,  in  the 
■very  heart  of  the  country.  On  the 
news  of  Jonathan's  defeat  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Michmash,  the  Hebrews 
took  heart,  and  in  great  numbers  as- 
sembled at  Gilgal,  to  drive  out  the 
enemy;  but  tl)ey  wanted  arms,  as 
the  Philistines  had  carried  ofi'  most 
of  the  armour  and  all  the  smiths  out 
oi'  the  country.  Informed  of  their 
meeting,  tlie  Philistines,  perhaps  as- 
sisted by  the  Phenician  or  Arabian 
shepherds,  now  expelled  from  Egypt, 
marched  a  prodigious  army  against 
them.  The  terrified  Hebrews  dis- 
persed, and  hid  themselves  in  dens 
and  caves,  and  no  more  than  600  re- 
mained with  Saul.  In  his  panic,  Saul, 
without  waiting  full  seven  days  for 
Samuel  as  he  ought, — on  the  seventh 
day  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Lord, 
himself.  He  had  scarcely  offered 
his  oblation,  when  Samuel  came  up 
and  rebuked  him  for  his  invasion  of 
the  priestly  office :  he  told  him,  that 
for  this  the  Lord  should  transfer  the 
^royalty  to  another;  who  would  act 


more  agreeably  to  his  mind.  Samiiel, 
Saul,  and  Jonathan,  with  the  600 
men  who  remained,  marched  from 
Gilgal  to  Gibeah.  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer  having  climbed  up  a 
rock,  and  routed  an  advanced  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines,  Saul's  centi- 
nels  observed  it;  and  he  finding  that 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  were 
absent,  called  Ahiah  the  high-priest, 
to  consult  the  Lord  whether  he  should 
attack  the  enemy.  But  before  the 
priest  had  time  to  do  so,  Saul  hearing 
a  great  noise,  and  finding  that  the  ar- 
my of  the  Philistines  were  employed 
in  killing  one  another,  he  pursued 
them,  and  the  Hebrews  coming  out 
of  Iheir  caves,  assisted  him ;  they 
pursued  the  enemy,  killing  all  along 
as  far  as  Aijalon  on  the  west,  and 
Bethel  on  the  east.  The  rOut  had 
been  still  more  fatal,  had  not  Saul, 
by  a  rash  curse,  condemned  to  death 
the  person  who  should  stop  the  pur- 
suit, by  taking  the  least  refreshment 
till  night.  As  Jonathan,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  curse,  followed  the 
enemy  through  a  wood,  he  dipt  his 
staff  in  some  honey  that  dropped 
from  a  tree,  and  tasted  a  little  of  it. 
At  even,  when  Saul's  army  conven- 
ed, he  consulted  the  Lord  whether 
he  should  attack  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines  by  night.  To  punish  him 
for  commencing  the  pursuit,  without 
waiting  the  divine  permission,  and 
for  his  rash  adjuration,  the  Lord  gave 
him  no  answer.  Suspecting  the 
wickedness  of  some  other  than  him- 
self to  be  the  cause,  he  rashly  devot- 
ed the  criminal  to  death.  Lots  were 
cast  to  find  him  out,  and  at  the  se- 
cond throw,  Jonathan  was  taken. 
Though  his  excuse  was  good,  his  fa- 
ther told  him  he  must  die :  but  the 
people  would  not  suffer  him,  who  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  their  deliver- 
ance, to  be  slain  for  no  crime.  Af- 
ter this,  Saul  kept  a  standing  army 
under  Abner  his  cousin,  and  forced 
into  it  such  valiant  men  as  he  pleased ; 
and  with  considerable  success  made 
war  on  the  Moabites,  Ammonite;, 
Edomites,  and  Philistinesir^  1  Sam. 
xii.— xiv. 
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About  A.  M.  2931,  or  2941,  Spail 
was  divinely  ordered  to  cut  oft'  the 
entire  nation  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
the  whole  of  their  cattle.  Mustering 
his  army  at  Telaim,  on  the  south  of 
Canaan,  it  consisted  of  10,000  men 
of  Judah,  and  200,000  of  the  rest  of 
the  tribes.  With  these  he  ravaged 
the  country  of  Araaiek,  from  Siuir 
on  the  west,  to  Ilavilali  on  the  east, 
and  cut  off  multitudes  of  the  people, 
and  of  their  cattle,  but  saved  Agag 
the  king,  and  the  best  of  the  cattle 
and  moveables.  In  his  return,  he 
erected  a  monument  of  his  success 
at  South  Car m el.  When  Samuel 
came  to  the  army  at  Gilgal,  Saul  told 
hira  he  had  fully  execute.d  the  divine 
orders:  What  then,  said  Samuel, 
means  this  bleating  of  tiie  sheep? 
Saul  told  him,  the  people  had  brought 
the  best  of  the  herds  and  flocks  to  be 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  he  had 
spared  Agag  the  king.  Samuel  told 
him  it  was  most  wicked  for  him,  who 
had  been  so  divinely  placed  on  the 
throne,  to  rebel  against  the  Lord, 
and  spare  what  he  thought  fit.  As 
Saul  still  blamed  the  people  for  pre- 
serving the  cattle  for  a  sacrifice,  Sa- 
muel told  him  that  God  regarded 
obedience  more  than  sacrifice,  and 
that  their  disobedience  was  as  bad  as 
witchcraft  and  idolatry,  which  it 
seems  Saul  was  very  zealous  against; 
and  that  since  he  had  rejected  the  di- 
vine commandment,  God  had  pur- 
posed to  dethrone  him  and  his  fami- 
ly. At  last  Saul  confessed  his  sin, 
and  intreated  Samuel  to  go  and  suji- 
plicate  God  the  Ibrgiveness  thereof. 
As  Samuel  refused,  and  was  going 
off,  Saul  held  his  garment  till  it  rent. 
So,  said  Samuel,  shall  God  rend  the 
kingdom  from  thee-,  and  give  it  to 
one  better.  Saul  then  begged  that 
Samuel  would  at  least  honour  him 
before  tiie  people,  that  they  might 
not  contemn  him,  and  rebel.  Sa- 
xnuel  complied  so  far  as  to  join  with 
him  in  public  worship;  and  after 
hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
altar,  went  oftj  and  never  visited 
Said  any  more.  It  was  perhaps 
a.bout  this  time  tliat  Saul  murdered 


the  Gibeonites,  imagining  this  indi^r- 
creet  zeal  would  atone  for  his  indul- 
gence in  the  affair  of  the  Amalekites, 
1  Sam.  XV. 

About  J.  M.  2935,  or  2941,  Samuel 
anointed  David  to  be  king  of  Israel; 
the  spirit  of  government  departed 
from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  of  me- 
lancholy troubled  him.  To  allay  his 
melancholy,  he  was  advised  to  get  a 
fine  musician  to  divert  him.  iJavid 
was  pitched  upon,  and  his  music  an- 
swered the  end,  while  his  good  be- 
haviour gained  him  Saul's  affection, 
and  he  became  his  armour-bearer. 
Saul  recovering,  David  ■  returned  to 
feed  his  flock.  Some  years  after, 
when  the  Philistines  invaded  the 
Hebrew  territories,  and  pitched  m 
Ephes-dammim,  while  Saul  and  his 
army  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Elah, 
Goliath  having  defied  and  terrified 
the  Hebrews,  v^aul  promised  his  eld- 
est daughter  to  the  man  who  should 
attack  and  kill  him.  David  coming 
from  his  flock,  gained  the  prize  :  but 
the  women  in  their  songs  at  the 
array^s  return,  attributing  the  victory 
chiefly  to  David,  Saul  was  highly 
displeased,  and  sought  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  murder  him.  One  day, 
as  David  diverted  his  melancholy, 
he  threw  a  javelin  to  kill  him;  but 
David  avoided  the  stroke.  With  no 
good  intention,  he  gave  David  the 
command  of  1000  of  his  troops :  and 
with  no  intention  to  bestow  her,  but 
to  prompt  David  to  rush  upon  dan- 
ger, he  prom.ised  him  in  marriage 
Merab  his  eldest  daughter;  but  he 
gave  her  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite, 
to  whom  it  seems  she  bare  five  sons, 
who  were  brought  up  by  Michal, 
and  hanged  by  the  Gibeonites,  with 
the  permission  of  David.  Hearing 
that  Michal  his  younger  daughter 
was  in  love  with  David,  he  caused 
some  of  his  courtiers  to  inform  him 
that  he  might  have  her  for  100  fore- 
skins of  the  Philistines.  By  these 
terms  he  intended  to  render  David 
odious  to  the  Philistines,  and  to  en- 
danger his  life.  •  David's  reputatiou 
daily  increasing,  Saul  resolved  to  have 
hira  murdered   at  any  rate,     for  a 
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wMle,  Jonathan  diverted  It ;  but  Saul, 
in  his  melancholy,  agairvattempted  it. 
David  however  escaped  to  his  house  : 
there  Saul  caused  a  body  of  his  troops 
to  besiege  him;  but  Michal,  who  was 
now  married  to  him,  let  David  down 
by  a  window,  and  amused  her  father's 
messengers  with  a  pretence  that  he 
was  sick,  till  he  was  out  of  their 
reach,  and  by  falsehood  excused  her- 
self to  her  father.  Hearing  that  Da- 
vid had  escaped  to  Samuel  at  Naioth 
of  Ramah,  he  sent  messengers  to  ap- 
prehend him,  once  and  again;  but  a 
prophetic  influence  seized  them  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  place.  He 
then  went  thither  himself;  but  the 
like  influence  set  him  a  prophesying, 
and  detained  him  till  David  had  time 
to  escape.  He  was  highly  disap- 
pointed with  David's  absence  at  the 
feast  of  the  new-moon,  as  then  he  in- 
tended to  murder  him  ;  and  because 
Jonatlian  excused  him,  he  was  out- 
lageously  reproached,  and  a  javelin 
thrown  to  kill  him,  1  Sam.  xviii.  to 

Kot  long  after,  as  Saul  heavily  com- 
plained to  his  servants  that  none  of 
them  was  so  faithful  as  to  discover 
David's  accomplices,  Doeg  his  chief 
herdsman,  an  Edomite,  reported,  that 
■while  he  had  attended  at  the  taber- 
nacle for  some  purification,  he  saw 
Ahimelech  the  high-priest  give  Da- 
vid and  his  attendants  a  refreshment 
of  the  sacred  provision,  and  enquire 
of  the  Lord  in  his  favour,  and  give 
him  the  sword  of  Goliath.  The  inno- 
cent high-priest  was  sent  for,  accus- 
ed, and  condemned  ;  and  he,  and  84 
of  his  fellow-priests,  with  all  the  per- 
sons of  Nob,  and  even  the  cattle, 
were  by  Saul's  orders  murdered  by 
Doeg.  it  seems  he  intended  to  have 
murdered  the  family  of  Jesse ;  but 
David  carried  his  parents  into  the 
country  of  Moab.  Hearing  that  Da- 
vid was  in  Keilah,  a  fortified  city, 
he  thought  to  apprehend  him  there. 
Soon  after,  on  the  information  of  the 
Ziphites,  who  invited  him,  he  pur- 
suied  him  with  an  army  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon  ;  but  when  he  was 
Just  at  his  heels,  an  invasion  of  the 


Philistines  diverted  him  to  other 
work.  Soon  after,  he  pursued  Da- 
vid in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  and 
had  his  skirt  cut  off  by  David,  in  a 
cave.  He  was  so  moved  with  Da- 
vid's generosity  in  sparing  his  life, 
when  it  was  so  much  in  his  power  to 
take  it,  that  he  wept,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  wickedness  in  seeking  to 
murder  a  person  so  innocent.  Upon 
a  second  invitation  of  the  Ziphites, 
Saul  again  searched  for  David  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon.  A  second  in- 
stance of  David's  generous  benevo- 
lence, in  sparing  his  life,  when  he 
penetrated  into  his  camp  in  the 
night,  and  carried  off  his  spear  and 
his  drinking  cup,  made  Saul  again 
acknowledge  his  innocence.  Soon 
after,  hearing  that  David  hSd  taken 
shelter  among  the  Philistines,  he  gave 
over  thoughts  of  having  him  mur- 
dered, I  Sam.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  and 
xxiv.  and  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  About 
^.  M.  294-9,  the  Philistines  invaded 
his  kingdom,  and  encamped  in  the 
very  heart  of  it,  at  Shunem  near  Jez- 
reel.  In  his  distress,  Saul  asked 
counsel  of  God,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. According  to  the  command- 
ment of  God,  he  had  formerly  cut  off 
witches,  wizards,  and  people  of  that 
stamp :  but  now,  when  rejected  of 
God,  he,  in  disguise,  applied  to  a 
witch  at  Endor,  to  bring  him  up  Sa- 
muel from  the  dead,  to  shew  him 
what  he  should  do.  After  plenty  of 
spells  and  enchantments,  she  with 
terror  cried  out,  that  he  had  deceiv- 
ed her,  for  he  was  Saul.  Being  as- 
sured that  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
she  told  him,  -she  saw  gods  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  earth,  an  old  man  co- 
vered with  a  mantle.  Perceiving  it 
to  be  Samuel,  Saul  bowed  himself, 
and  told  the  spectre  on  demand,  that 
he  had  taken  this  course  to  consult 
hira,  as  he  was  greatly  distressed  by 
the  Philistines,  and  God  refused  to 
give  him  any  direction.  The  spec- 
tre told  him,  that  he  need  expect 
nothing  comfortable,  as  God  was  de- 
parted from  him,  and  that  his  king- 
dom should  be  quickly  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  David  j  tliat  ilie 
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Hebrews  should  be  routed,  and  him- 
self and  his  sons  slain,  and  be  with 
him  on  the  morrow.  As  this  spectre 
is  still  called  Samuel,  and  speaks  like 
one  who  knew  the  mind  of  the  Lord ; 
as  Satan,  who  carried  our  Saviour  to 
a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  a  moun- 
tain, they  think,  might  as  well  raise 
a  departed  saint ;  or  as  God,  to  pu- 
nish Saul's  sinful  curiosity,  might, 
not  by  means  of,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  enchantments,  cause  Samuel  to 
appear,  and  denounce  Saul's  ruin  to 
him ;  many  think  it  was  really  Sa- 
muel who  appeared.  As  we  have 
no  certainty  that  Saul  saw  any  appa- 
rition, some  think  there  might  be  no 
appearance  at  all,  but  merely  a  voice, 
and  the  form  only  a  pretence  of  the 
witch.  We  cannot  believe  there  was 
any  thing  here,  but  the  devil  in  the 
likeness  of  Samuel.  This  likeness, 
and  a  pretence  to  be  Samuel,  was 
the  reason  of  his  being  so  called. 
Samuel  had  not  to  ascend  out  of  the 
earth,  as  his  spectre  did,  but  to  come 
down  from  heaven.  ]t  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  God  would  raise  one 
from  the  dead  to  answer  Saul,  when 
he  refused  to  answer  him  by  more 
common  methods;  absurd  to  suppose 
a  glorified  saint  subject  to  infernal 
enchantments;  or  that  God  would 
do  any  thing  tending  to  honour  dia- 
bolic arts.  -Nothing  in  the  history 
evinces  the  spectre  to  be  a  prophet. 
That  God  would  take  Saul's  king- 
dom from  him,  and  give  it  to  David, 
■was  publicly  known.  From  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  it  was  natural  to  in- 
fer, that  the  Hebrews  should  be 
routed,  and  Saul  and  his  family  slain  ; 
and  besides,  who  knows  not,  that 
God  may,  for  holy  ends,  give  devils 
liints  of  some  future  events?  IS'ay, 
the  very  speech  of  this  spectre  tends 
to  prove  him  a  devil.  He  never  hints 
thesiniulnessof  dealing  with  wizards, 
though  for  this  very  sin  Saul  was  eut 
off,  !  Chron.  X.  I'i,  13.  He  pre- 
tends, that  Samuel  in  his  glorified 
state  had  been  disquieted  by  Saul. 
He^pretends,  that  Saul,  and  his  sons 
jn  general,  should  on  the  morrow  be 
syyithhirai,  whereas  two  of  hh  sons^ 


Armoni  and  Mephibosheth,]ived  lonjj 
after,  and  were  hanged  by  the  Gi- 
beonites,  and  Ishbosheth  lived  several 
years.  Nor  can  we  believe,  that 
wicked  Saul  and  godly  Jonathan 
could  be  ever  together  with  this  spec-- 
tre,  either  in  heaven  or  hell.  And, 
in  fine,  when  we  consider  how  long 
Saul  tarried  with  the  witch,  and  had 
to  return  to  his  army ;  and  that  mean- 
while David  was  dismissed  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  vvent  as 
far  as  the  south  border  of  Canaan,  anci 
routed  the  Philistines,  who  had  burnt 
Ziklag;  it  can  scarcely  h©  believed 
that  Saul  and  his  sons  could  be  slaiti 
on  the  morrow  after.  It  is  certavn, 
that  Saul  fainted  with  terror  at  the 
spectre's  speech,  and  was  hardly  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  a  little  refreshment. 
He  then  travelled  all  "night  to  his 
troops. 

The  judicious  reader  will  readily 
perceive,  notwithstanding  the  plau- 
sible reasoning  in  favour  of  the  spec- 
tre's being  the  devil,  that  according 
to  the  plain  obvious  sense  of  several 
expressions  in  this  account,  it  was 
Samuel  himself;  for  it  is  esfpressly 
said,  she  salt)  Samuel.  Again,  in  what 
passed  between  Saul  and  the  appari- 
tion, we  have  the  following  declara- 
tion, '  Then  said  Samuel,  Wherefore 
'  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing 
*  the  Lord  is  departed  from  thee, 
'  and  is  become  thine  enemy?  And 
'  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him  (/.  e.  Da- 
'  vid,)  as  he  spake  by  me:  for  the 
'Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of 
'  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy 
'  neighbour,  even  to  David,'  1  Sam, 
xxviii,  16,  17.  If  such  plain  asser- 
tions as  these  be  explained  avvay,  by 
otherwise  excellent  authors,  it  "may 
be  justly  feared,  that  no  proper 
bounds  will  be  regarded  in  other 
cases,  where  a  lively  imagination  is 
suffered  tO  have  full  scope. 
When  the  battle  was  fought,  the 
Hebrews  were  routed ;  but  they  main- 
tained a  running  fight  till  they  came 
toGilboa:  there,  taking  the  ad  van 
tage  of  the  ground,  they  attempted 
to  rally,  but  were  overpowered  by 
the  enem^,     Jonathan,  Abinadabj^ 
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and  Malcliishua,  Saul's  sons,  were 
slain.  After  Saul  had  fought  to  the 
utmost,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
arrows  of  the  enemy,  he  begged  his 
armour-bearer  would  run  his  sword 
through  him,  and  prevent  his  falling 
into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised 
foes.  The  armour-bearer  refusing, 
Saul  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  and 
his  armour-bearer  did  the  like.  An 
Amalekite,  who  was  near,  perhaps 
hastened  Saul's  death  with  a  thrust 
of  his  sword,  and  brought  his  crown 
and  bracelets  to  David.  Instead  of 
his  expected  reward,  David  ordered 
him  td  be  slain,  as  the  confessed 
murderer  of  thg  king.  Next  day,  the 
Philistines  finding  Saul  and  his  three 
sons  among  the  slain,  stript  off  their 
armour;  and  sent  it  to  the  temple  of 
Iheir  idol  Ashtaroth;  cut  off  their 
heads,  and  fixed  them  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon;  and  hung  up  their  bodies 
on  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Thence 
the  valiant  menof  Jabesh-gilead  took 
them,  and  buried  Ihem  in  a  grove 
wear  to  their  city,  and  mourned  for 
their  death  seven  days.  David  af- 
terwards removed  them  to  the  sepul- 
chre of  Kish  at  Zelah.  Meanwhile, 
it  seems,  Abner,  Saul's  general,  and 
Ishbosheth  his  son,  had  fled  with  the 
small  remains  of  the  army  to  Maha- 
raim,  eastward  of  Jorden,  and  there 
Ishboshetli  was  made  king,  and  un- 
happily reigned  a  few  years.  Mul- 
titudes too  of  the  Hebrews  left  their 
homes  and  retired  beyond  Jordan, 
that  they  might  be  as  far  from  the 
Philistines  as  possible. 
A  considerable  time  after,  Mephi- 
bosheth  and  Armoni,  the  two  sons  of 
Saul  by  Rizpah  his  concubine,  to- 
gether with  five  of  his  grandchildren 
by  Merab,  were  by  David's  order 
given  to  the  Gibeonites,  that  they 
might  hang  ihem  up  before  the  Lord 
as  an  atonement-  for  their  father's 
murder  of  most  of  that  people.  It 
seems  they.hung  six  mouths  on  the 
gibbet,  from  March  to  September, 
when  the  Lord,  by  showers  of  rain, 
shewed -that  Saul's  murder  was  in 
this  manner, expiated.    AU  this  time, 


the  affectionate  Rizpah  waited  in 
sackcloth  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet, 
and  frayed  away  the  birds  which  at- 
tempted to  devour  them,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  to  xxxi.  1  Chron.  x.  2  Sam. 
i.  and  xxi.     See  Edom,  Paul. 

SAVOUR,  (1.)  Scent,  or  smell. 
Dead  flies  cause  the  apothecary's 
ointment  to  send  forth  a  slinking  sa- 
vour, or  smell,  Eccl.  x,  1.  (2.)  A- 
grceableness  to  the  taste;  hence  we 
read  o^  savoury  meat.  Gen.  xxvii.  4-. 
(3.)  That  sharp  quality  in  salt,  where- 
by it  renders  other  bodies  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Matt,  v,  13.  (4.)  Cha- 
racter, reputation :  thus  mens'  savour 
becomes  abhorred,  when  their  name 
becomes  hateful  and  detested,  Exod. 
V.  21.  Tfirough  flie  scent  of  wafer,  i.e. 
by  partaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
rain  or  moisture  of  the  earth.  Job 
xiv.  9.  The  scent  of  the  church  is 
as  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  when  she 
delightfully  abounds  with  saints  and 
good  works,  Hos.  xiv.  7.  The  an- 
cient sacrifices  were  oi a  sweet  savour, 
or  savour  of  rest  unto  God :  he  ac- 
cepted of,  and  delighted  in  them,  as 
typical  of  the  obedience  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  which  sufficiently  ho- 
nour all  his  perfections,  and  more  than 
balance  our  disagreeable  offences. 
Gen.  viii.  21.  Exod.  xxix.  18.  Eph. 
V.  2.  -The  savour  of  the  knoivledge 
and  good  ointments  of  Christ,  is  the 
refreshing  and  pleasant  nature  of  his 
truth  when  known,  and  of  the  grace 
and  virtue  that  proceed  from  him 
as  our  Mediator,  2  Cor.  ii.  14-.  Song 
i.  3.  Psal.  xiv.  8.  Faithful  ministers 
are  to  God  a  siveet  savour  of  Christ, 
in  their  hearers :  their  careful  •  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  is  acceptable  to 
God,  whether  men  be  saved  by  it  or 
not: — and  are  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death  to  some,  and  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life  to  others  ;  they  are  the  oc- 
casion of  double  destruction  to  un- 
believers, and  the  means  of  eternal 
life  here  and  hereafter  to  others,  2 
Cor.  -ii.  15,  1 6.  To  savour  the  things 
of  men,  and  not  the  things  of  God,  is 
to  contrive,  choose,  and  delight  in,, 
Ihings  agreeable  to  carnal  ease  or  sin- 
ful Justs,  and  not  what  is  cojnmanded 
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by  God,   and  tends  to  liis  honour, 
Matt.  xvi.  23. 

SAW,  for  cutting  of  wood,  stones, 
&c.  The  Assyrians  are  iikened  to 
asau',  as  by  them  God  punished,  tor- 
tured, and  cut  asunder,  the  nations, 
Isa.  X.  15. 

SAY.     See  Speak. 

SCABBARD.  See  Sheath. 
•  SCALES,  (I.)  The  hard  cover- 
ings of  fish,  which  defend  the  flesh. 
Lev.  xi.  9,  10.  (2.)  A  skin  or  film 
on  the  eye,  hindering  sight.  Acts  ix, 
18.  {'J.)  Balances  for  weighing 
things,  Isa.  xl.  12.  To  scale  a  place 
or  wall,  is  to  climb  up  by  ladders. 
To  scak  the  city  of  the  mighty,  is  to 
"  accomplish  the  most  difficult  enter- 
prize,  Prov.  xxi.  22. 

SCALL,  a  dry  whitish  scab,  some- 
what like  the  leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  30. 

SCALP,  the  hairy  part  of  the 
crown  of  the  head,  Psal.  Ixvili.  22. 

SCANDAL.     See  Offend. 
■■     SCANT,  too  little,  Mic.  vi.  \o. 

SCARCE,  SCARCELY,  with  no 
small  difficulty,  1  Pet.  iv.  18. — 
Scarceness,  want,  or  too  small 
measure,  Deut.  viii.  9. 

To  SCARE,  to  affright.  Job  vii. 
14. 

SCARLET,  a  deep  bright  and 
shining  red  colour.  I  doubt  if  our 
translators  have  every  where  rightly 
used  this  word.  1  suppose,  that  to- 
i,AHH  ought  indeed  to  be  rendered 
scarlet,  but  that  shani,  or  double  die, 
as  well  as  carmil,  ought  lobe  ren- 
dered crimson  ;  but  as  these  colours 
are  near  of  kin  to  one  another,  there 
"is  the  less  matter  of  mistaking  the 
one  for  the  other.  Scarlet  was  much 
worn  by  great  men,  2  Sara.  i.  24. 
The  scarlet  or  crimson  used  in  the 
hangings  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
robes  of  the  priests,  some  think, 
might  denote  tb.e  royal  dignity  of 
'Christ,  and  ihe  bloody  sufferings  of 
him  and  his  church,  Exod.  xxv.  4. 
and  xxvi.  1.  The  scarlet  colour  oi 
the  horse  and  robes  of  Antichrist, 
may  mark  out,  it  is  thought,  his  royal 
power,  the  red  hats  of  hi;  cardinals, 
and  liis  bloody  persecution  of  the 
^saints,  Kev.  xvii.  3,  4.    Sia  is  liken- 
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ed  (o  scarlet  and  cririmon,  to  marl 
its  horrible  nature  and  aggravated 
heinousness,  Isa.  i.  18. 

SCATTER,  ( 1 .)  To  spread  abroad 
here  and  there,  Psal.  cxlvii.  15.  (2.) 
To  dispel,  dissolve.  Job  xxxvii.  11. 
(3.)  7b  drive  into  different  places, 
Psal.  Ixviii.  30.  (4.)  To  overthrow, 
conquer,  confound,  destroy,  Psal. 
Ixviii.  14.  Luke  i.  5\.  (5.)  To  deal 
liberally  to  the  poor,  Psal.  cxii.  8. 
Prov.  xi.  24.  To  scatter  the  way  to 
strangers  under  every  green  tree,  is  to 
worship  a  variety  of  idols,  in  a  va- 
riety of  places,  as  prostitutes  go 
here  and  there  to  seek  their  prey, 
Jer.  iii.  13.  To  have  the  bones  scat- 
tered, is  to  be  reduced  to  death  or 
a  ruinous  condition,  Psal.  liii.  5.  and 
cxli.  7. 

SCENT.     See  Savour. 

SCEPTRE.     See  Rod. 

SCEVA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  classes  of  tlie 
Jewish  priests :  he  had  seven  sons, 
who,  in  a  vagrant  manner,  travelled 
abroad,  pretending  to  exorcise  or 
cast  devils  out  of  men.  At  Ephesus 
they  attempted  to  cast  out  one,  and 
adjured  him  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul 
preached,  to  leave  the  possessed  per- 
son. The  devil  told  them,  that  he 
knew  both  Jesus  and  Paul,  but  paid 
no  regard  to  them;  he  immediately- 
handled  them  so  roughly  by  means 
of  the  possessed  person  as  his  in- 
strument, that  he  obliged  them  to 
flee  out  of  the  house  naked  and  sore 
wounded.  Acts  xix.  14 — 16. 

SCHISM.     See  Division. 

SCHOOL.  No  doubt  but  the 
most  ancient  patriarchs  instructed 
their  children  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  other  important  subjects; 
but,  for  many  ages,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  public  schools  for  instruction. 
In  Samuel's  time,  there  was  a  school 
at  Naioth;  and  not  long  after,  others 
at  Bethel  and  Jericho;  and  to  these 
it  seems  devout  persons  repaired  foe 
instruction  on  Sabbath,  and  at  new- 
moon  festivals,  1  Sam.  xix.  18—24. 
and  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5.  and  iv.  23.  Ifc 
appears  by  Ezekiel's  conferences 
v/ith  the  elders/that  the  Jews  conti- 
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nued  them  in  Babjloij,  Ezelc.  xiv.  1, 
2.  and  xx.  1 — 3.  They  were  still 
used  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  after 
his  death  we  find  famous  schools  at 
Jabneh,  at  Tiberias,  and  at  Babylon. 
In  the  Jewish  schools,  the  rabbins 
had  high  seats,  and  the  students  sat  at 
their  feet  according  tp  their  profici- 
ency. Acts  xxii.  3.  It  seems  every 
body  that  pleased,  had  liberty  to  ask 
questions  in  their  schools,  Luke  ii. 
46,  The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
jGreeks,  and  Romans,  had  also  their 
schools ;  apd  now  in  almost  every  ci- 
vilized nation  there  are  schools,  col- 
leges, or  acaderriies,  for  every  knovyn 
branch  of  science. 

SCHOOLMASTER.  See  Law. 

SCIEIsCE,  knowledge  of  human 
learning,  Dan.  i,  4.  Science  Jalseli/ 
so  culled,  is  vain  philosophy  and  sin- 
ful arts  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

SCOEF,  to  treat  with  insolent  ri- 
dicule. The  Chaldeans  scoffed  at 
liings  and  princes,  when  they  made 
such  as  they  liad  conquered  the  ob- 
jects of  their  cruel  mockings,  Hab. 
i.  10,  The  scoffers  oi  the  last  days, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  infidels  and 
libertines  of  the  present  day  who 
ivalk  after  their  oivn  evil  desires, 
which  is  the  origin  of  error.  These 
ridicule  divine  revelation,  and  scoff 
atthemethodcf  creation,  providence, 
and  redemption,  described  in  the  Bi- 
ble; and  discrediting  a  future  juag- 
nient  oj:  eternal  state,  give  up  them- 
selves to  the  fulfilment  of  their  lusts, 
2  Pet.  iii.  3—6.' 

SCORCH,  to  burn  up  with  too 
great  heat,  Rev.  xvi.  8,  9. 

To  SCORN,  to  mock,  lapgh  at. 
Job  xvi.  20.  A  SCORN,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  mockery  and  disdainful  re- 
proach, Psal.  xliv.  13.  A  scorner, 
is  one  who  is  given  to  laugh  at  per- 
sons and  things  of  importance  ;  who 
jnocks  at  sin,  and  the  judgments  of 
God  on  account  of  it;  and  scoffs  at 
religion,  and  the  professors  and 
teachers  of  it ;  and  derides  and  hates 
wholesome  reproof  and  advice,  Psal. 
i.  1.  Prov.  ix.  8.  and  xiii.  1.  While 
he  pretends  to  possess  and  seek  after 
wisdom/ he  finds  it  not  j  but  in  his 


haughty  and  arrogant  manner,  stirs 
up  contention,  and  exposes  himself 
and  others  to  the  distinguished  judg- 
ments of  God,  Prov.  xiv.  6.  and  xxii,. 
10.  and  xxix.  8.  and  ix,  14-.  and 
xix.  29.  God  scorns  the  scorners, 
when  he  contemns  and  punisheth 
them,  rendering  them  ridiculous  to 
all  around,  Prov.  iii.  34.  If  thou 
scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it,  i.  e. 
shalt  be  punished  for  thy  sin,  Prov. 
ix.  12. 

SCORPION,  a  reptile  much  re- 
sembling a  lobster,  with  a  very  ve- 
nomous sting.  It  is  of  a  sooty  co- 
lour. Its  head  is  very  close  to  its 
breast.  It  has  twp  eyes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  head,  and  two  at  the  ex^ 
tremity  thereof, between  which  comp 
out,  as  it  were,  two  arms,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  other  two,  like 
the  claws  of  a  lobster :  nay,  some 
have  six  or  eight  eyes.  Its  body  is 
shaped  like  an  egg.  It  has  eight 
feet  proceeding  from  its  breast,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  six  hairy 
branches  with  a  claw  at  the  end. 
The  belly  is  divided  into  seven  rings. 
The  tail  proceeds  from  the  last,  and 
is  like  a  string  of  seven  beads  ;  out 
of  the  largest,  which  is  at  the  end, 
proceed  one  or  tvv'o  hollow  stings, 
wherewith  it  squirts  its  venom  into 
the  part  stinged.  It  is  very  crafty, 
and  is  ever  striking  its  tail,  that  it 
may  lose  no  opportunity  of  doing 
mischief.  It  is  said  to  be  more  mis- 
chievous to  women,  and  especially 
girls,  than  to  men.  It  waddles  as 
it  goes^  and  with  its  feet  and  snout 
fixeth  so  fast  on  a  person  that  it  can- 
not be  plucked  pff"  but  with  difficul- 
ty ;  but  the  best  cure  for  their  bite  or 
wound,  is  tp  squeeze  the  creature  on 
it.  It  is  said,  the  dam  brings  forth 
1 1  young  pneSj  like  worms,  at  a 
time;  and  that  after  they  are  hatch- 
ed, they  kill  their  dam.  There  were 
plenty  of  the  akrabbiin,  or  scorpions, 
in  the  Arabian  desert,  Deut.  viii.  1^. 
Numb,  xxxiy.  4.  Wicked  men,  the 
Jews,  the  Antichristian  priests,  and 
the  Saracens,  are  likened  to  scorpions, 
to  mark  their  malicious  and  crafty 
disposition,  and  their  being  given  tp 
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xvoimd,  torment,  and  murder,  good 
men,  and  such  as  have  least  power 
to  withstand  them,  Ezek.  ii.  6.  Rev, 
ix.  3.  Whips  knotted  or  armed  with 
pricks  like  a  scorpion's  tail,  are  call- 
ed scorpinns,  2  Kings  xii.  1 1,  14. 

SCOURGE,  a  kind  of  whip  of 
eords,  leather  thongs,  or  wands.  The 
Jews  were  prohibited  to  give  above 
40  stripes  at  once  ;  but  if  the  crime 
Was  reckoned  great,  the  lashes  were 
the  more  severe,  Deut.  xxv.  J — -3. 
2  Cor.  xi.  24.  The  Rabbins  pre- 
tend, that  all  crimes  whose  punish- 
ment is  notspecified,  incurred  scourg- 
ing, and  that  it  vvas  not  reckoned 
disgraceful;  but  Phiio  the  Jew,  re- 
presents it  a;s  no  less  insupportable  to 
a  free;  man  than  death.  The  person 
scourged,  being  stripped  to  his  mid- 
dle, vvas  tied  by  the  hands  to  a  low 
pillar,  and  then  received  the  lashes 
on  his  bended  back.  Supposed  cri- 
minals were  sometimes  scourged,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  confess  their 
crimes.  Acts  xxii.  24.  Pilate  scourg- 
ed Jesus,  in  order  that  he  might 
please  the  Jews,  and  so"  gain  their 
consent  to  forbear  his  crucifixion, 
John  xix.  ],  4,  e.  Painful  slanders 
-and  reproaches  are  called  the  scourge 
of  the  tongue,  Job  v.  21 .  God's  chas- 
tisement of  his  people,  and  punish- 
ment of  his  enemies,  are  called  a 
scourge,  Heb.  xii.  6.  Job  ix.  23. 
Isa.  X.  26. 

SCRIBE,  (I.)  A  writer  that  re- 
gistered  the  affairs  of  a  king.  As 
few  could  anciently  write,  this  of- 
fice was  very  honourable,  much  the 
same  as  that  of  our  secretary  of 
state.  Shemaiah,  Seraiah,  and  She- 
va,  or  Shavsha,  were  scribes  to  king 
David,  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  and  xx.  25. 
Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  were  scribes  to 
Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  4.  Shebna  to 
Hezekiah,  and  S.haphan  to  Josiah,  2 
Kings  xix.  2.  and  xxii.  S.  (2.)  The 
commissary  or  muster-master  of  an 
army,  that  enrols,  calls  over  their 
names,  and  reviews  them,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  1  1.  2  Kings  xxv.  ID.  (3.)  One 
that  is  both  a  writer  and  doctor  of 
the  law.  It  seems  that  they  tran- 
sciibed  the  books  of  tiie  scripture, 


and  so  became  well  versant  in  It, 
Such  scribes  appear  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Deborah, 
Judg.  v,  14.  and  many  of  them  were 
of  the  trii-ie  of  Levi,  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
4.  and  xxiv.  6.  2Chron.xxxiv  13. 
Jonathan,  B.Truch,  and  Ezra,  were 
scribes :  probably  they  had  their 
education  in  the  sciiools  of  the  pro- 
phets, as  v/e  find  no  other  schools 
in  those  times.  In  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  the  scribes  were  a  most 
wicked  class,  that  perverted  the 
s'cripture,  and  extolled  the  traditions 
of  the  elders  above  it.  Matt.  xxii.  35. 
Mark  xii.  28.  Matt,  xxiii. 

SCRIP,  a  bag  or  pouch,  I  Sam. 
xvii.  40. 

SCRIPTURE,  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.     See  Btble. 

SCUM,  that  which  rises  to  the  top 
of  any  liquor  in  a  boiling  pot.  Tha 
wicked  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  liken- 
ed thereto,  to  mark  their  vileness  and 
naughtiness,  Ezek.  xxiv.  6,  1 1,  12. 

SCURVY,  is  a  disease  very  fre- 
quent in  northern  countries,  especi- 
ally in  moist  places  exposed  to  the 
north.  Charleton  will  have  it  to 
arise  from  saline  particles  taken  into 
the  body  by  breathing,  receipt  of 
provision,  or  living  in  nasty  places; 
or  formed  by  deep  chagrin.  Quincy 
will  have  it  to  arise  from  the  une- 
qual fluidity  of  the  blood;  the  fi- 
brous part  being  too  thick,  and  the 
serous  part  too  thin.  It  contains, 
or  is  the  source  of,  diseases  almost 
unnumbered;  and  as  it  arises  from 
very  contrary  causes  at  once,  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  of  cure.  Its 
most  ordinary  symptoms  are  bleed- 
ings, coughing,  difficult  breathing, 
stinking  breath,  frequent  looseness, 
sweatings,  weariness,  faintings,  pains 
of  hands  and  legs ;  and  when  the 
corrupt  matter  is  thrown  outward, 
the. skin  becomes  rough  and  dry.  It, 
in  a  special  manner,  degenerates  in- 
to the  dropsy,  apoplexy,  convul- 
sions, and  falling  sickness.  Gentle 
purgatives  are  good  remedies :  sweet 
mercury  is  excellent:  nay,  perhaps 
nothing'  but  a  salivation  by  mercury 
wili  avail  hx  high  degrees  of  the 
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scurvy;  and  yet  that  is  far  from  be- 
hi.g  without  danger.  Scurvy-grass, 
water -trefoil,  horse-radish,  sorrel, 
sow-thistle,  butter-bur,  elecampane, 
juniper-berries,  mustard-seed,  water- 
cresses,  &c.  are  very  useful  reme- 
tlies  against  this  disease  ;  but  per- 
haps a  well-regulated  diet  may  be 
of  as  much  use  as  them  all. 

SCYTHIANS,  tanners,  or  leather 
dressers,  a  savage  people  that  dwelt 
about  the  east  and  north  of  the  Eux- 
ine  and  Caspian  seas.     See  Gog. 

SEA,  a  large  collection  of  wa- 
ters. The  Jews,  Arabs,  and  others, 
call  large  lakes  seas ;  thus  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  which  is  but  13 
miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth, 
is  called  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  formed  by  the 
Jordan,  and  abounds  with  fish.  Matt, 
iv.  IS.  John  vi.  1.  The  sea  of  Jazer, 
which  is  but  a  large  lake  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Arnon,  is  still  less, 
Jer.  xlviii.  32.  The  Salt  Sea,  Dead 
Sea,  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  is  the  lake 
Asphar  or  Asphaltites,  at  the  south 
end  of  Jordan,  and  south-east  border 
©f  Canaan,  Josepbus  makes  it  about 
72  miles  in  length,  and  almost  19  in 
breadth  ;  but  our  modern  travellers 
make  it  but  about  24'  miles  in  length, 
and  six  or  seven  in  breadth.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  anciently  the  place 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim,  and  after  the  burning,  to 
have  been  sunk  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  it  is  pretended  by  some,  that 
the  ruins  of  these  cities  are  still  seen 
under  the  water  v.'hen  it  is  low  ;  but 
Reland  brings  no  contemptible  ar- 
guments, though  I  dare  not  say  ab- 
solutely conclusive,  to  the  contrary. 
jt  is  certain  the  valley  of  Siddim, 
which  was  near  Sodom,  makes  part 
of  this  sea.  Gen.  xiv.  3.  and  that 
tiiis  lake  receives  the  river  Jordan, 
the  river  Arnon,  and  the  brook  Ki- 
dron,  besides  other  rivulets,  and  has 
110  visible  communication  with  the 
«!ea ;  and  that  the  great  quantity  of 
bitumen,  slime,  or  mineral  pitch 
therein,  renders  it  improper  for  fish 
-to  live  in,  or  for  men  to  drink  of 
:^  I  feiid  the  sulphureous  steam  makes 


even  the  "fruit  on  the  shore  not  goo4 
in  some  places.  The  Gentile  world 
is  thought  to  be  likened  to  this  Dead 
sea,  to  mark  how  disagreeable  and, 
useless  it  is,  and  what  a  miracle  of 
grace  it  must  be  to  render  it  reple-. 
nished  with  saints,  Ezek.  xlvii.  9, 
10.  The  Great  sea  is  the  Mediler-. 
ranean  sea,  which  runs  between  A- 
frica,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  was  the 
west  border  of  Canaan,  and  is  about 
3,000  miles  in  length.  It  is  called 
the  Hinder  sea,  while  the  Dead  sea  ia 
called  the  Former  sea;  and  by  these 
is  represented  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern part  of  the  world,  whither  the 
waters  of  the  gospel  and  its  influ- 
ences come,  Zech.  xiv.  8.  The  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile  are  also  called 
seas,  Isa.  xxi.  ] .  Jer.  li.  36.  Ezek. 
xxxii.  2.  The  Red  sea  is  that  arm 
of  the  Indian  ocean  which  breaks  m 
by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and 
runs  along  the  south-west  side  of  A- 
rabia,  and  the  east  of  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  to  the  length  of  near  1 ,200 
miles.  The  Hebrews  called  it  Yam- 
suph,  or  the  Weedy  sea,  because  it 
seems  many  weeds  grew  in  or  on  the 
brink  of  it.  But  as  the  Edomites  had 
long  the  property  and  use  of  it  for 
their  shipping,  it  came  to  be  called 
the  Sea  of  Edom,  which  the  Greeks 
translated  into  the  Red  sea,  Edom 
signifying  red.  Hevice  some  came 
vainly  to  imagine,  that  the  water,  or 
its  bottom,  was  redish.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some  lake  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  which  was  also  called 
the  Yam-suph  or  Red  sea,  Numb. 
xxi.  14.  Deut.  i.  1.  The  other 
more  considerable  seas  in  the  world,, 
are  the  Caspian,  and  westward  from 
that  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  both 
on  the  south  of  the  Russian  empire  j 
and  the  Baltic,,  between  Geimany 
and  Sweden,  and  on  the  west  of 
Russia.  The  largest  seas  are  called 
oceans ;  that  on  tiie  west  of  Africa 
and  Europe,  and  on  the  east  of  A- 
merica,  is  called  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
that  between  America  and  Asia  is 
called  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is  about 
12,000  miles  in  length  or  breadth 
from  Asia  to  America :  that  on  the. 
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<;outh  of  Asia,  and  south-east  of  A- 
frica,  is  the  Indian  ocean. 
Multitudes  of  people  are  likenerl  to 
the  sea,  because  of  their  noise,  and 
their  overvvliehningr  force,  Jer.  !i.  4, 
Wicked  rcen  are  like  the  troubled  sea, 
that  cannot  rest,  and  whose  waters 
cast  forth  mire  and  dirt :  their  con- 
dition and  minds  are  quite  unsettled, 
they  raake  a  great  noise  for  a  while, 
and  daily  pour  forth  the  filthiness  of 
wickedness  that  is  in  them,  Isa.  Ivii. 
21.  The  abundance  of  the  seas  will 
be  converted  to  the  church,  when 
multitudes  in  Lesser  Asia,  Europe, 
and  the  isles,  shall  be  turned  to  the 
Lord  by  the  gospel,  and  consecrate 
their  trade  and  wealth  to  him,  Lsa. 
Ik.  5.  Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  ivhule,  thai 
thou  settest  a  mark  over  me  ?  Am.  I 
like  the  sea  or  whale,  quite  ungo- 
vernable ?  or,  am  I  able  to  endure 
one  storm  after  another,  as  the  sea  ? 
Job  vii.  12.  See  Laveu,  Glass, 
Deep. 

To  SEAL,  is,  (1.)  To  render  or 
keep  a  thing  secret,  Dan.  xii.  4. 
Isa.  viii.  16.  Rev.  x.  4.  and  xxii.  10. 
(2.)  To  mark  as  one's  property,  and 
secure  from  danger.  Song  iv.  12. 
(3,)  To  fulfil,  make  complete,  Dan. 
ix.  24.  Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  Kom.  xv. 
28.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  it  seems 
SEALS,  or  SIGNETS,  for  making  the 
wax  wherewith  letters  were  closed, 
or  for  making  deeds  for  ratification, 
werfe  very  rare.  The  ancient  He- 
brews w'ore  their  seals,  or  signets,  in 
their  rings  or  bracelets.  God's  Spi- 
rit is  called  a  seal,  because  by  the 
gracious  inhabitation  and  influence 
thereof,  men  are  marked  out  for 
God's  property,  are  distinguished 
from  the  world,  and  resemble  their 
blessed  Lord  as  wax  bears  the  im- 
presrion  of  the  seal,  Eph.  i.  13.  and 
iv.  30.  God's  sealing  of  Christ,  im- 
ports his  giving  him  a  special  com- 
mission as  our  Mediator ;  his  fur- 
nishing him  for  his  work,  and  ren- 
dering his  ministry  successful  to  the 
convincing  of  sinners,  John  vi,  27. 
Rer.  vii.  2.  God's  sealing  of  his 
people,  denotes  his  marking  them 
with  hii  Spirit  and  grace ;  his  en- 


abling them  to  avow  his  truth  ;  a:i(l 
his  preservation  of  them  amidst  the 
general  abounding  of  error  and  per- 
secution. Rev.  vii.  3 — 8.  and  ix.  4. 
The  foundation  of  God  having  this 
seal.  The  Lord  knnvjeth  them  that  are 
his,  imports  that  the  truth  and  faith- 
fulness of (jod  can  never  be  over- 
thrown, being  as  it  were,  sealed 
with  a  seal  which  has  an  Inscription 
on  each  side :  on  the  one,  the  Lord 
knotoeth  them  that  are  his;  on  the  o- 
ther,  lei  every  one  that  namcih  tlie 
name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity, 
2  Tim.  ii.  19.  The  sealing  of  God's 
book  of  purposes  with  seven  seals, 
imports  the  deep  obscurity  and  se- 
crecy thereof,  till  discovered  by 
Christ,  and  gradually  opened  in  the 
course  of  his  providence  towards  the 
church.  The  first  six,  it  is  thought, 
relate  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and 
the  Romish  empire,  between  the  be- 
ginning of  Christ's  ministry  and  A.  D, 
323,  when  Heathenism  was  over- 
turned ;  the  seventh  is  supposed  to 
reach  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Rev.  v.  and  vi.  and  viii.  I. 
God  seals  mens'  instruction,  when  he 
deeply  imprints  it  on  their  mind, 
Jobxxxiii.  16.  he  seals  up  their  trans- 
gressioiis  as  in  a  bag,  when  he  ap- 
pears firmly  determined  to  punish 
them,  and  every  one  of  them.  Job 
xiv.  7.  he  seals  up  their  hand,  when 
he  deprives  them  of  power  and  op- 
portunity for  labour.  Job  xxxvii.  7. 
he  setils  up  the  stars,  when  he  hides 
them  with  clouds.  Job  ix.  7.  The 
saints  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true, 
when  they  believe  his  promises,  and 
receive  his  oftered  gifts,  John  iii.  33. 
they  are  set  as  a  seal  on  Christ's 
heart  and  arm;  great  is  his  love  to 
and  care  of  them ;  constant  is  his  re- 
membrance and  tender  support  of 
them,  and  intimate  their  fellowship' 
with  him.  Song  viii.  6.  Circumci- 
sion Vv^as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith;  it  was  an  assurance  on  God's 
part,  that  he  accounted  Abraham 
righteous  upon  his  believing  before 
he  was  circumcised,  Rom.  iv.  1!, 
Th.e  Corinthian  converts  were  the 
sealo'  Paul's  aposileship  in  the  Lord ; 
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the  exertion  of  the  power  of  God, 
in  the  change  of  their  state  and  na- 
ture, by  means  of  his  ministrations 
of  the  gospel,  clearly  evinced  that  he 
had  a  true  mission  from  God,  1  Cor. 
ix'.  2.  Satan  will  be  sealed  up  during 
the  Millennium  ;  by  the  providence 
of  God  he  will  be  restrained  from 
tempting  and  ruling  over  men  as  he 
did  before,  Rev.  xx.  30. 

SEARCH,  (1.)  To  examine  care- 
fully, and  seek  fully  to  understand. 
Lev.  xxvii.  33.  John  v.  39.  (2.) 
To  view  with  great  care,  in  order  to 
Icnow  the  nature  of.  Numb.  xiii.  2. 
(3.)  To  seek,  to  find,  or  apprehend, 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  23.  God's  seard/ing  for 
things,  denotes  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  them,  and  his  discovery  of  them 
to  others,  Zech.  i.  12.  Rev,  ii.  23. 
1  Cor.  ii.  10.  Hh  searching  for  per- 
sons, imports  hiscare  to  deliver  them, 
or  his  zeal  to  punish  them  effectually, 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  1 1.  Amos  ix.  5.  God 
did  not  find  out  the  idolatry  and 
wickedness  of  the  Jews  by  diligent 
search^  for  it  was  so  open  and  mani- 
fest as  not  to  need  to  be  searched  for, 
Jer.  ii.  34.  'I'he  smfch  of  the  fa- 
thers, is  a  diligent  enquiry  into  their 
sentiments,  and  the  events  that  befel 
them.  Job  viii,  8. 

'SEARED,  burnt  off,  or  burnt 
hard,  as  flesh  is  with  a  hot  iron. — 
Men  have  their  conscience  seared, 
when  it  is  so  stupified  with  the  load 
of  unpardoned  guilt,  and  power  of 
inward  corruption,  that  it  slicks  at 
nothing,  however  horrid  and  abo- 
minable, and  so  is  as  bad  as  no  con*- 
science  at  ail,   1  Tim.  iv.  2. 

To  SEASON  a  thing  with  salt,  or 
spice,  &c.  that  it  may  keep  fresh, 
or  taste  well.  Lev.  ii.  13.  Speech  is 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  grace,  when 
it  proceeds  from  holy  wisdom  and 
love,  and  tends  to  honour  God,  and 
profit  our  neighbour,  Coi.iv.  6.  See 
Time. 

SEAT.     See  Sit. 

SEBA.     See  Sheba. 

SEBAT,  or  She  BET,  the  5th  month 
of  the  Jewish  civil,  and  the  1  Ith  of 
their  sacred  year  :  it  consisted  of  30 
ditys,   and  the  beginning  of  it  an- 


swered to  part  of  our  January,  Zech« 
i.  7.  On  the  10th  of  it,  the  Jews 
fast  for  the  death  of  the  elders  that 
outlived  Joshua.  On  the  23d,  they 
fast  in  commemoration  of  the  reso- 
lution taken  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
ofGibeah,  Judg.  xx. 

SECRET,  what  is  hidden,  or  is 
known  only  to  few,  Mark  iv.  22. — • 
/«  secret,  is  in  such  a  place  Or  man- 
ner as  but  few  know  it,  or  where  one 
cannot  be  hurt.  Job  xl.  13.  Psalm 
xxvii.  5.  The  secret  of  God,  is,  (1.) 
His  purpose  concerning  persons  and 
nations,  and  the  reasons  of  his  dis- 
pensing his  mercy  and  judgment  m 
such  a  manner  and  time,  Deut.  xxix. 
29.  Amos  iii.  7.  (2.)  His  secret  fa^ 
A^our  and  blessing,  his  instructing 
men  in  the  mysteries  of  his  word  and 
providence,  and  his  directing,  suc- 
ceeding, and  protecting  them,  in  their 
station  and  work,  Psal.  xxv.  14.  The 
secrets  of  men  are,  (1.)  That  which 
few  do,  or  ought  to  know ;  such  se- 
crets tale-bearers  reveal,  Prov.  xx. 
19.  (2.)  The  meaning  of  a  dream 
or  vision  which  is  hard  to  be  known, 
Dan.  iv.  9.  (3.)  Their  inward  pur- 
poses, dispositions,  aims,  and  acts, 
which  are  known  only  to  God  and 
one's  self,  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.  Eccl.  xii. 
14.  Rom.ii.  16.  (4.)  Those  parts  of 
the  human  body  which  modesty  re- 
quires to  be  covered,  Deut.  xxv.  1 1 . 
The  secrets  of  tvisdom,  are  the  un- 
searchable depths  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  dealing  with  bis  creatures. 
Job  xi.  6.  God's  secret  place,  is 
where  his  peculiar  presence  is,  but 
is  unseen,  as  amidst  the  flames  of  Si- 
nai, Psal.  Ixxxi.  7.  and  in  the  tem- 
ple, chiefly  its  most  holy  place,  E- 
zek.  vii.  22.  or  his  Christ,  and  inti- 
mate fellowship  through  him,  by 
which  one  has  secret  instruction,  and 
great  happiness  and  safety,  Psal.xci. 
1.  and  xxvii.  5. 

SECT,  a  party  distinguished  by 
some  particular  tenets.  Among  tho 
Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we 
find  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Es- 
senes,  and  Herodians.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  w  as  the  particular  rise  of 
the  Pharisees,  whether  from  the 
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famed  Hillel,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  a- 
bout  150  years  |pef'ore  Christ,  or  irom 
ihe  Hebrew  word  Pliaresh,  which 
signifies  to  separate  or  set  apart,  be- 
cause they  distinguished  themselves 
from  others  in  their  pretences  to 
strictness.  They  were  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  sometimes 
formidable  to  the  kings  of  their  na- 
tion, particularly  to  Hircanus  and 
Jannaeus,  with  the  last  of  whom  their 
contentions  rendered  the  nation  not 
a  little  miserable.  They  believed  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  re- 
surrection, and  future  reward  of  the 
righteous,  whom  they  reckoned  to 
be  only  the  Jews ;  and  that  though 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  went  direct- 
ly to  hell  at  their  death,  yet  their 
bodies  never  rose  again.  They  be- 
lieved that  all  things,  except  the  fear 
of  God,  were  subject  to  fate.  They, 
and  all  the  other  sects,  looked  only 
for  a  Messiah  to  be  a  temporal  prince 
and  mighty  deliverer.  But  that  which 
as  much  as  any  thing  marked  them, 
was  their  supererogatory  attachment 
to  the  ceremonial  law,  their  frequent 
washings,  fastings,  and  prayings, 
their  public  alms-deeds,  their  hunt- 
ing alter  proselytes,  their  scrupulous 
tithings,  their  affected  gravity  of 
.dress,  gesture,  and  mortified  looks, 
their  building  tombs  for  the  prophets, 
to  shew  themselves  more  righteous 
than  their  fathers  who  murdered 
them  ;  their  over-scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  exclusion 
of  worksof  charity  and  mercy.  Mean- 
while, they  neglected  mercy^  chari- 
ty, justice,  humility,  and  the  like  in- 
dispensible  virtues.  The  very  best 
of  them  indulged  themselves  iji  every 
thought  and  sinful  indulgence  that 
came  short  of  the  finishing  act  of  sin ; 
while  others,  under  a  cloak  of  reli- 
gion, indulged  themselves  in  cruelty, 
dishonesty,  and  oppression,  eyen  of 
widows.  They  were  excessively 
zealous  for  the  pretended  oral  law, 
and  the  superstitipus  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  preferred  them  to  the 
oracles  of  God.  They  heartily  hated 
^nd  opposed  our  Saviour,  and  did  all 
{he/  cQuld  to  entrap  liijn,  aud  wcfe 


severely  rebuked  by  him.  Matt,  xv^ 
and  xxiii.  and  v  20.  and  ix.  14,  34, 
and  xvi.  6.  Luke  v.  jO  and  vi.  7, 
and  vii.  30.  and  xi.  39.  and  xvi.  14. 
and  XV.  2.  and  xviii.  11,12.  John  i, 
24.  and  vii,  32,  48.  and  xi,  47,57. 
At  present,  most  of  the  Jews  are  a 
kind  of  Pharisees.  (2.)  The  Sad- 
DUCEES  had  their  name  from  ons 
Zadok  or  Saddoc,  who  lived  about 
280  years  before  Christ.  His  master 
Antigonus  taught,  that  our  service  of 
God  should  be  wholly  disinterested, 
proceeding  from  pure  love,  without 
any  regard  to  future  rewards  or  pu- 
nishments. Zadok,  from  this,  took 
occasion  to  teach,  that  there  were 
no  rewards  or  punishments,  nor  evea 
life,  in  a  future  state.  The  Sadducees 
believed,  that  God  was  the  only  im,- 
material  being,  and  that  there  was 
no  created  angel  or  spirit;  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  of  thedead.  They 
reckoned  a  man  absolute  master  of 
all  his  actions,  and  that  he  needed 
no  assistance  to  do  good,  or  to  for- 
bear evil,  and  so  were  very  severe 
judges.  They  rejected  all  traditions, 
and  stuck  to  the  text  of  the  sacred 
books ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
preferred  the  five  books  of  Moses  to 
rest.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
tliev  rejected  all  the  sacred  books 
butthose  of  Moses,  because  our  Lord 
chose  to  confute  them  from  these; 
but  this  reasoning  is  inconclusive. 
Had  they  done  so,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Josephus,  their  zealous  enemy, 
would  have  passed  it  in  silence;  nor 
could  they  have  been  admitted  to  the 
office  of  high -priests  and  judges, 
as  it  is  certain  they  were.  TneSadr 
ducees  were  generally  men  of  the 
greatest  opulence,  and  chose  to  live 
at  their  pleasure,  without  apprehen- 
sions of  any  future  accounts,  Hir- 
canus, the  royal  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  it  is  said,  threatened  his  sub- 
jects with  death  if  they  would  not 
become  Sadducees.  His  sons,  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Jannajus,  vyere  not  much 
less  zealous;  and  during  tlie  reign 
of  the  latter,  the  whole  sanhedrim, 
except  one  Simon,  are  said  to  hav^ 
l?ce^Sadduce?s,  C^iaphasjand  Ana- 
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Kras  the  murderer  of  James  the  Less, 
wereSaclcIucees.  The  Sadducees  were 
zealous  opposers  of  Christ  and  his 
apostlesj  Matt.  xxii.  23 — 32.  Acts 
V.  17.  and  iv.  1.  At  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  the  Sadducees  were 
much  reduced :  they,  however,  made 
some  figure  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  In  the  sixth,  Justinian 
the  emperor  condemned  them  to  ba- 
nishment, and  other  severe  penalties, 
as  persons  impious  and  atheistical. 
In  the  eighth,  Nachmanides,  and  in 
the  twelfth,  Alpharag,  famous  rab- 
bins, were  strenuous  defenders  of  this 
sect.  Still  there  are  some  Sadducees, 
especially  in  Africa,  but  they  seldom 
declare  their  opinions.  To  our  Deists 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  we  never  hear  of  one  Sedducee 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  EssENES,  or  Asdanim,  appear 
to  have  been  little  else  than  a  party 
of  rigid  Pharisees,  that  lived  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  Romish 
monks,  and  had  their  rise  about  200 
years  before  Christ.  As  they  lived 
in  solitary  places,  and  came  seldom 
to  the  temple  or  public  assemblies, 
they  are  never  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  believed  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  angels,  and  a  state  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments;  but 
scarcely,  that  there  Avould  be  any  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  They  believ- 
ed every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an 
eternal  fatality,  or  chain  of  causes. 
They  disallowed  of  oaths,  and  their 
word  they  reckoned  every  whit  as 
binding.  They  observed  the  Sab- 
bath so  strictly,  as  not  to  move  a  ves- 
sel, and  scarcely  lo  ease  nature. 
Some  of  thern  quite  disallowed  of 
marriage,  and  the  rest  made  but  lit- 
tle use  of  the  marriage-bed.  They 
fasted  much,  lived  on  very  little  and 
simple  provision.  They  despised 
hches  and  finery  of  apparel,  and 
wore  out  their  clothes  before  they 
changed  them.  They  lived  quietly, 
without  noise ;  and  some  were  given 
to  mere  contemplation,  while  others 
cultivated  the  field  for  their  support. 
They  were  kind  to  strangers,   but 


admitted  none  Into  their  society  titt 
they  had  given  proof  of  their  tem- 
perance and  chastity.  Thev  expel- 
led criminals  from  it,  but  not  in  the 
presence  of  fewer  than  an  hundred. 
When  ten  of  them  sat  together,  none 
spake  but  with  the  leave  of  the  other 
nine.  They  chose  rather  to  suffer 
torture  than  to  speak  evil  of  their 
legislators,  Moses,  &c.  and  punished 
with  death  such  as  did.  They  en- 
quired much  into  the  cures  of  dis- 
eases, and  by  means  of  their  temper- 
ance many  of  them  lived  to  a  great 
age. 

Herodians.  See  Herodians. 
— Whether  theKaraites,  or  adherents 
to  scripture,  were  formed  into  a  sect 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
about  the  time  of  king  Jannasus,  or 
rather  more  lately,  we  know  not. 
They  look  on  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  be  the  only 
rule  of  their  faith:  they  expound 
scripture  by  scripture,  and  count  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  of  no  more 
than  human  authority,  and  reckon 
the  atiair  of  the  oral  law  a  mere 
fable  :  they  read  the  scriptures  in 
their  synagogues,  in  the  originals,  as 
every  translation  is  imperfect:  they 
likewise  pray  in  Hebrew,  with  great 
fervency,  and  with  their  face  toward 
Jerusalem  :  they  believe  the  perfec- 
tions and  providence  of  God,  and 
allow  a  portion  of  his  grace  to  be 
necessary  to  determine  mens'  will  to 
good  :  they  expect  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah, and  attribute  the  delay  of  his 
coming  to  the  slowness  of  Saturn's 
motion,  or  to  the  sin  of  their  nation  : 
they  condemn  phylacteries,  and  all 
kinds  of  pictures  or  statues  used  in 
religion  :  their  practice  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Essenes,  but  less 
austere  and  rigid  ;  and  they  have  a 
profound  respect  for  their  teachers, 
who  for  the  most  part  give  their  in- 
structions gratis.  There  are  but  a 
few  thousands  of  this  sect  about  Po- 
land, Germany,  &c.  and  they  are 
hated  by  the  traditionist  Jew.s,  as  if 
almcJst  infer nals. 

The  Christians  were  called  the  sect 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  were  every* 
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ivhere  spoken  against.  Acts  xxlv.  5. 
and  xxviii.  22. 

SECURE,  (1.)  Not  exposed  to 
apparent  danger.  Job  xii.  6.  (2.) 
Without  fear  of  danger,  Jydg.  viii. 
11.  Mic.  ii.  8.  And  to  secure  one, 
is  to  keep  him  free  from  danger,  and 
the  fear  of  it.  Matt,  xxviii.  14.  TTo 
take  securifj/  of  one,  is  to  get  bail  for 
his  good  behaviour,  or  his  appear- 
ance at  court.  Acts  xxvii.  5.  Mens' 
«eci»r  fearlessness  of  danger,  is  either 
sinful,  when  not  afraid  of  tlieir  bad 
Slate  or  condition,  and  of  the  just  judg- 
ments of  God;  or  holi/,  when  one  by 
a  firm  faith,  commits  himself  and  all 
his  concerns  to  God  in  Christ,  as  his 
own  God,  Job  xii.  6.  and  xi.  18. 

SEDITI0N>  a  rebellious  uproar 
in  a  city  or  country,  contrary  to  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  civil 
inagistrate.  Gal.  v.  20. 

SEDUCE,  to  decoy,  or  draw 
away  one  from  his  proper  principles 
or  practice,  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  The  way 
of  the  wicked  seduceth  them  ;  leads 
them  on  to  further  impiety,  and 
keeps  their  conscience  quiet,  while 
they  hasten  to  eternal  woe,  Prov. 
xii.  26.  God's  people  are  seduced, 
vvhen  taught,  advised,  or  command- 
ed, to  forsake  what  is  true  and  law- 
ful, and  to  follow  what  is  sinful,  2 
Kings  xxi.  9.  Ezek,  xiii.  10.  The 
Egyptians  were  seduced  by  their  ru- 
lers, vvhen  led  to  worship  idols,  work 
"wickedness,  and  follow  schemes  ru- 
inous to  the  nation,  Isa.  ix.  13.  Se- 
ducers or  jugs^lers  wax  worse  and 
worse,  when  God  justly  leaves  them 
to  proceed  from  one  error  or  wicked 
way,  to  another  still  worse,  and  to 
become  more  bold  in  their  seducing 
work,  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 

SEE,  (1.)  To  behold  or  perceive 
with  the  eyes,  Exod.  xxiii.  5.  (2.) 
To  hear,  Exod.  xx.  18.  Rev.  i.  12. 
(3.)  To  feel,  Psal.  xc.  15.  jNaiy,  see- 
ing is  put  for  all  the  senses,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  means  of 
knowledge.  (4.)  To  look  upon 
things  with  careful  observation. 
Matt.  xxii.  11.  (5.)  To  know, 
learn,  by  natural  observation.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  14.  by  experience,  Exod. 
No.  Z3.  Vol.  JL 


V.  19.  Rom.   vii.   23.  by  divine  re- 
velation, Isa.  ii.   1.  or  by  a  believ- 
ing of  God's  word,  and  resting  on 
him,  John    xiv.   9.   Heb.  xi.  27.  or 
by  enjoying  the  immediate  discove- 
ries of  his  glory  in  heaven,  Job  xix. 
26.     (6.)  To  have  enough  of  know- 
ledge, so  as  to  find  no  need  of  in- 
struction, John  ix.  41.     (7.)  To  en- 
joy, possess,  John  iii.  3,  6.     (8.)  To 
pay  a  visit,    1  Sam.  xv.  35.      (9.)  To 
bear  with,  Ezra  iv.    14.     (10.)  To 
beWfire,  Rcv.  xix.   10.     God's  seeing 
of  persons   or  things,    imports   his 
perfect  knovvledge  of  them  as  marked 
in   a  way   of  approbation,  pity,  or 
care ;  or  in  a  way  of  dislike,  a'rtd  of 
preparation  to  punish.  Gen.  i.  4.  2 
Kings  xix.  16.   Gen.  vi.  5.     Christ's 
being  seen  of  angels,  imports  not  only 
their  stedfast   beholding  him  in  his 
debased  estate,  but  their  whole  work 
of  ministration  to  him  and  his  people, 
as  in  and  subjected  lo  him,    1  Tim. 
iii.  16.     In  seeing,  men  see  \\6i,  when 
they  have  rational  discoveries  of  God 
without    any  saving    knowledge    of 
him.  Matt.  xiii.  14.  Isa.  vi.  9".     Men 
■Lvillnot  see,  will  not  understand  God's 
word  or  work,   and  act  agreeably ; 
but  they  shall  see,  shall  feel  the  fear- 
ful accomplishment  of  his  word,  and 
the  execution  of  his  wrath,  Isa  xxvi. 
II.      'The  3 ewis  seeing  many  thini^s, 
many  miracles  performed  by  Christ, 
did  not  observe  or  consider  them ; 
and  opened  the  ear,  to   hear  his  doc- 
trines, but  did  not  hear  and  receive 
them  with  their  heart,  Isa.  xiii.   20- 
To  be  seen  of  men,  is  to  be  gazed  at 
as  those  who   act  on  a  theatre   ia 
a  stage-play.  Matt.   vi.    1.     To  see 
one'sface,  imports  sometimes  not  only 
clear  discovery  of  him,  but  great  in- 
timacy with  him  ;  and  in  Persia,  {ew 
but    the    privy   counsellors   saiv   the 
king's  face.  Rev.  xxii.  4.  Esth.  i.  14, 
At  Sinai,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  elders 
saw  the  tokens  of  God's  presence,  or 
the  Son   of  God  in  the  resemblance 
of  a  man;  but  vvhen  the  law    was 
given,  they  saw  no  similitude  at  all, 
Exod.  xxiv.  10,  Deut.  iv.  15.  To^e* 
God  as  he  is,  and  knoivn  him  even  as 
we  are  knoivn,  is  to  have  a  clear  and 
3H 
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immediate  view  of  his  excellencies, 
without  the  least  mistake,  1  John  iii. 
2.    1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

Sight,  is  either,  (1.)  The  power 
or  act  of  seeing,  which  is  either  na- 
tural, with  the  bodily  eye.  Matt.  xi. 
5.  or  rational,  with  the  raind,  Heb. 
jv.  13.  or  gn7t70M5,  which  perceives 
Christ,  and  God  in  him,,  through  the 
glass  of  the  scripture,  and  ordinances 
©f  the  gospel,  Luke  iv.  18.  2  Cor. 
jil.  ]  8.  or  the  immediate  view  of  God 
in  heaven,  in  respect  of  which' our 
present  knowledge  is  as  blindness,  2 
Cor.  V.  7.  (2.)  The  object  seen, 
chiefly  if  wonderfal  and  striking, 
Luke  xxi.  11.  and  xxiii.  48.  Exod. 
iii.  3.  In  si^ht;  in  view,  in  ap- 
pearance. Josh,  xxiii.  5.  Lev.  xiii.  3, 
90.  Ill  one's  sight,  is  exposed  to  the 
view  of  his  natural  eyes,  Deut.  xxvii. 
19.  in  his  presence,  Eccl.  viii.  3. 
1  Tim.  vi.  13.  or  in  his  knowledge 
or  reckoning,  Heb.  iv.  13.  Lzek. 
xxxvi.  31.  Eccl.  il.  26.  "What  may 
be  seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  is  called 
VISIBLE  ;  and  whatmay  not,  is  called 
INVISIBLE,  Col.  i.  15,  16.  And  the 
discoveries  of  God,-  er  the  things  of 
another  world,  or  llie  emblematic 
discoveries  of  future  things,  and  even 
declarations  to  the  ear,,  are  called 
VISIONS  ox  sights,  Isa.  i.  1.  and  xxi. 
2.  In  this  manner  Christ  often  ap- 
jieared  under  tlie  Old  Testament, 
and  revealed  his  will ;  and  to  Ste- 
phen, Paul,  and  John,  under  the 
Kevv,  Acts  vii.  60.  Rev.  1.  and  iv. 
i&c.  but  it  seems  the  Father  never 
discovered  himself  in  any  visible  si- 
militude, John  i.  IS.  Angels  also 
appeared  in  visions.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 
Kings  xix.  And  because  the  pro- 
phets saw  visions,  and  knew  more 
than  others,  they  were  anciently 
called  sEERSy  1  Sam.  ix.  9. 

SEED.     See  Sow.. 

SEEK,  to  endeavour  to  obtain, 
whether  by  searching  for.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  16.  asking  by  prayer,  Ezra 
viii.  21.  or  by  the  use  of  any  other 
Bieans  that  tend  to  procure  the  en- 
joyment of  a  thing.  Gen.  xliii.  18. 
God  seeks  men,  when  by  the  ministry 


«f  his  word,  aud  the  efficacy  oi'  his  [  Kiijath-jearim,  Josh,  xv.,  10, 


Spirit,  he  recovers  them  from  their 
miserable  state  or  condition,  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  16.  Psal.  cxix.  176.  Luke 
XV.  4 — 9.  and  xix.  10.  To  sect 
God,  or  his  name,  or  face, ^n  to  ask  his 
direction,  pray  for  his  favours,  and 
depend  on  him  as  our  helper  and  por- 
tion, Psal.  Ixiii.  1.  and  Ixxxiii.  16. 
Hypocrites  seek  him,  when  they  pre- 
tend to  be  sensible  of  their  wa.nts, 
and  to  pray  for  and  desire  the  enjoy- 
ment of  himself  and  favours;  or  ra- 
ther such  as  have  long  trifled  with 
the  offers  of  divine  mercy,  and  sin- 
ned presumptuously,  discovering  at 
length  their  awful  state  of  danger, 
seek  miCrcy  when  too  late,  Prov.  i. 
28.  The  Jews  sought  Christ  after 
his  ascension,  but  found  him  notj. 
they  had,  to  no  purpose,  an  eager 
desire  lo  enjo}'-  the  appearance  of 
their  Messiah,  John  viii.  21,  To 
seek  to  an  altar  or  temple,  is  to  fre- 
quent it  religiously,  2  Chron.  i.  5. 
Deut.  xii.  5.  Amos  v.  5.  To  seek 
God's  works,  is  to  endeavour  to  un- 
derstand them,  Psal.  cxi.  2.  To  seek 
God'^S  precepts,  is  to  endeavonr  to 
know  and  obey  them,  Psal.  cxix.  1 15, 
155.  To  seek  judgment,  or  7nischief, 
is  to  employ  one's  self  in  practising 
justice,  or  doing  mischief,  L'-a.  i.  17.. 
Prov.  xi.  27.  and  xvii.  11,  19.  To 
seek  peace,  is  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote it,  Psal.  xxxiv.  14.  Jer.  xxix. 
7.  To  seek  one's  soul  or  life,  is  to  de- 
sire and  use  all  possible  means  for 
murdering  or  ruining  him,  Psd. 
XXXV.  4.  and  xxxviii.  12. 

SEEM,  to  look  like.  Gen.  xxvii. 
12.  Seemly,  fit,  comely,  Prov. 
xix.  10.  and  xxvi.  11. 

SEIR,  hnirj/,  goaf,  (1.)  The  father 
of  the  ancient  Horites,  Gen.  xxxvi.. 
20.  (2.)  A  noted  mountain  on  the 
soutli  and  south-west  of  the  Dead 
sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom :  but  whe- 
ther it  had  its  name  from  Seir  the 
Horite,  who  peopled  that  country,  or 
if  it  was  called  Seir,  or  Jiairj/,  because 
it  was  covered  with  shaggy  bushes, 
even  as  another  mountain  was  called 
Halak,  because  without  bushes,  we 
know  nob-     (3.)  A   small  hill   neas 
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SEIRATH,  hairy,  a  kid 
Ehud  stopped  after  the  slaughter  of 
Eglon,  was  probably  near  Gilgal  or 
Bethel,  Judg.  iii.  26. 

SELA,  that  tears  or  breaks,  the 
capital  of  the  Edomites,  called  also 
Joktheel.  It  was  no  doubt  so  called 
from  its  rocly  situation;  and  if  it  was 
the  Petra  ot  the  Arabs,  it  was  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  surrounded  with  ter- 
rible rocks.  Amaziah  took  it,  and 
cruelly  murdered  a  great  part  of  the 
people  found  in  it,  '2  Kings  xiv.  7. 
Whether  it  was  this  then  possessed 
by  the  Moabites,  or  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  country  of 
jMoab,  that  the  king  of  Moab  is  di- 
rected to  send  tribute  from  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  sacrifices  to  their  God, 
is  uncertain,  Isa.  xvi.  1 .  'J'he  rock 
whence  Saul  was  called  off  from 
pursuing  David,  to  withstand  the 
Philistines,  was  called  Sela-hamulc- 
koth,  the  rock  of  separations,  i  Sam, 
xxiii.  28. 

SELAH,  a  word  used  in  the  Song 
of  Habakkuk,  and  often  in  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Whether  it  be  a  name  of 
God,  and  imports  an  address  to  him ; 
or  whether  it  signifies  the  same  thing 
as  Amen;  or  denotes  a  lifting  up  of 
the  voice,  or  change  of  the  tune,  or 
a  great  pause  in  the  music,  as  at  a 
point  worthy  of  the  deepest  atten- 
tion; is  not  agreed.  It  is  plain  the 
omission  of  it  no  way  interrupts  the 
sense,  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  13. 

i^ELEU  CI  A,  troubled.  There  were 
many  cities  of  this  name  in  Asia;  but 
the  scripture  mentions  only  that  of 
Syria,  near  the  river  Orontes,  which 
was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  the 
first  Syro-Grecian  monarch.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  for  Cy- 
prus, Acts  xiv.  4. 

SELF,  not  only  denotes  one's  own 
person,  but  whatever  is  dear  to  us=, 
P.Iatt.  xxii.  39.  and  xvi.  24.  See 
Deny.  Self-will,  is  a  disposition 
to. follow  our  own  fancy  and  inclina- 
tion, in  opposition  to  every  thing 
else.  Gen.  xlix.  6.  Tit.  i.  7. 

SELL.  Among  the  Hebrews,  pa- 
rents had  power  to  sell  their  chil- 
•dien  for  slaves.     Creditors  too  sold 
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where  \  insolvent  debtors  and  their  chlldren-y 
they   got    payment; 


till  they  got  payment;  and  some- 
times a  man  sold  himself:  but  it  was 
a  capital  crime  to  steal  a  man  and 
sell  bim,  Exod.  xxi.  7  — 16. 


1  Tim, 

i.  10.  See  Servant.  God's,  selling 
his  grace  and  favours,  imports  his 
wise,  but  free,  bestowal  thereof  on 
such  as  need  and  willingly  receive 
the  same.  Matt.  xxv.  9.  He  sells 
his  professed  people,  when,  to  punish 
their  sin,  he  gives  them  up  to  the 
harrassment  and  slavery  of  their  ene- 
mies, Deut.  xxxii.  20.  Judg.  ii.  14- 
Men  sell  all  t-iiat  they  have,  to  buy  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  when  they  pre- 
fer Christ  and  his  fulness  to  every 
thing  beside,  and  are  content  to  part 
with  sinful  lusts,  and  every  thing 
worldly,  to  enjoy  the  same,  and  to 
live  to  his  honour.  Matt.  xiii.  40. 
Men  6x7/  the  truth,  when  they  con- 
temn, renounce,  or  ibrsake  the  in- 
spired truths  of  God  in  their  profes- 
sion or  practice,  for  the  sake  ot  some 
carnal  ease,  pleasure,  honour,  or  gain, 
Prov.  xxiii.  23.  Men  sell  themselves 
to  work  wickedness,  when  they  wil- 
fully give  up  themselves,  soul  and 
body,  to  be  the  slaves  of  their  own 
sinful  inclinations,  and  of  Satan  and 
his  agents,  spending  their  wisdom, 
strength,  and  time,  in  his  service,  I 
Kings  xxi.  20.  2  Kings  xvii.  17. 
Professors  are  sold  under  sin,  when, 
overpowered  by  their  corruptions, 
they  are  led  to  think  and  act  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  ot  the 
open  slaves  of  sin,  Rora.  vii.  14. 
Esau's  selliri'^  his  birthright  was  viry 
sinful,  as  it  implied  a  contempt  of 
the  promised  Messiah  and  hischurch, 
and  of  the  privileges  of  spiritual  a- 
doption  and  eternal  life,  lieb.  xii.  16. 

SELVEDGE,  the  edge  of  a  web 
of  cloth,  Exod.  xxvi.  4. 

SENAAH,  or  Hassenaah,  a  city 
or  person,  whose  inhabitants  or  pos- 
terity, to  the  number  of  3630,  re^ 
turned  from  Babylon,  and  were  very- 
active  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, Ezra  ii.  55.  Neh,  iii.  3. 

SENATE.     See  Sanhedrim.     . 

To  SEND,  (1.)  To  appoint  to  go, 
Dc'«it.  i.  22.  (2.)  To  cause  to  come, 
'•>  '^I  2 
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Deut.  xxviii.  20^  48.     (3.)  To  con- 
vey,   Acts   xj.    30.     God's  sending 
Christ,  imports  his  appointing  him 
to  assume  our  nature,  suffer  and  die 
lor  our  offences,  and  so  save  us  from 
Qur  sin  and  misery.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Christ 
and  his   Father's   sending  the    Holy 
Ghost,  imports  a  willing  him  to  mark 
his  power  and  presence,  in  working 
miracles,  and  in  his  convincing,  con- 
verting, sanctifying,  and  comforting 
influences,  for  the  erection  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  church,  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  John  xiv.  26.  and 
xvi,    7.      God's    sending    prophets, 
apostles,  and  ministers,  imports  his 
authorising   and    enabling    them  to 
execute  such  an  office,  in  the  place 
and  manner  he  appoints,  Rom.  x.  J  5. 
SENNACHERIB,  bush  oj  the 
sword,  king  of  Assyria,  began  to  regn 
about  A.  M.  3290,  and  reigned  about 
four  years,  constantly  attempting  to 
extend    his   empire.      Informed   of 
Hezekiah's   revolt   he   invaded   his 
kingdom  of  Judah.     Almost  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  were  obliged 
to  surrender  to  him.     To  stop  his 
taking  the  rest,  Hezekiah  agreed  to 
return  to  his  former  subjection,  and 
paid  him  300  talents  of  silver,  end 
tiO  of  gold.    Contrary  to  agreement, 
Sennacherib     continued     the    war. 
While  he  besieged  Lachish,  he  sent 
his  generals.  Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and 
Rabshakeh,  with  a  considerable  ar- 
my, to  summon  Hezekiah  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  to  a  surrender : 
they  halted  in  the  Fuller's  field,  and 
thiiher  Hezekiah  sent  Eliakim,  Sheb- 
iia,  and  Jpah,  to  confer  with  them. 
In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  with  the 
haughtiest  airs,  Rabshakeh  told  these 
ambassadors,   that  it  was  vain    for 
them  to  expect  help  from  Pharaoh 
king  oT  Egypt,  or  from  God,  whose 
altars  Hezekiah,  he  said,  had  broken 
down,  and  who  had  ordered  the  As- 
syrians to  invade  the  country.    Elia- 
kim and  his  brethren  desired  him  to 
speak  to  them  in  the  Syrian  language, 
and  not  in  the  Hebrew,  lest  the  peo- 
ple  assembled   on  the  wall  should 
J:now  their  conference.     Rabshakeh 
Jhen  lifted  up  his  voice  the  more,  and 


told  the  people,  that  unless  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  his  master, 
he  would  quickly,  by  a  furious  siege, 
oblige  them  to  eat  their  own  dung, 
and  drink  their  urine,  for  want  of 
odier  provision ;  but  if  they  surrenr- 
dered,   they  should  be   allowed   to 
dwell  peaceably  in  the  land,  till  they 
were  transported  to  another  as  good. 
Meanwhile,  Sennacherib  raised  the 
siege  of  Lachish,  and  invested  Lib- 
nah.     Receiving  no  ansyver  to  his 
message  by  his  generals,  who  re^ 
turned  to  him  at  Libnah,  he  wrote 
Hezekiah  a  most  blasphemous  letter, 
boasting,  that  he  would  as  easily  sub- 
due Jerusalem  and  her  God,  as  he 
had  done  other   nations  and   their 
idols ;  and  sent  his  messengers  to  rail 
against  the  God  of  Israel,  and  terrify 
the  people  into  a  surrender.  Leaving 
Libnah,  he  gave  battle  to  Tirhakah, 
king  of  CusH  or  Ethiopia,  and,  it 
seems,  routed  him,  if  not  also  ra- 
vaged part  of  Egypt.     Returning, 
he  marched  also  up  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  encamped  in  the  valr 
lep  of  Tophet,  on  the  east,  but  some 
think  the   north-west  of  the  city. 
There  an  angel  of  the   Lord,  pro- 
bably by  a  kind  of  fiery  pestilence, 
killed  1 85,000  of  his  principal  forces, 
and  we  suppose  Rabshakeh  among 
them,   though  it  seems  Tartan  sur? 
vived  the  catastrophe,  and  afterwards 
took  Ashdod,  Isa.   xx.    1       Senna- 
cherib hasted  home  with  the  poor 
remains  of  his  army;   and  had  not 
been  long  there,  when  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer,  two  of  his  sons,  whonri 
perhaps  he   intended    to   sacrifice, 
killed  him  as  he  worshipped  Nisroch 
his  idol.     Herodotus's  bungling  nar- 
rative of  the  ruin  of  Sennacherib's 
army  near  Pelusium,  on  the  north- 
east of  Egypt,    as  if,    by  the  god 
Vulcan^s  influence,   swarms  of  rats 
had  eaten  all   their  bow-strings  in 
the  night,  and  so  disqualified  them 
for  war,  is  unworthy  of  this  work : 
but  what  better  could  we  expect  him 
to  receive  from  the  Egyptian  priests  ? 
Isa.  XXX.  27—33.   and   xxxiii.  an4 
xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 

SENSE,  (L)  Our  various  means 
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of  perception,  by  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  are  our 
bodily  se7ises;  in  allusion  to  which, 
the  powers  of  our  soul,  whereby  we 
discern  good  and  evil,  are  called 
senses,  Heb.  v.  14.  (2.)  Sense  sig- 
nifies the  meaning  ot  a  sentence  or 
discourse,  Neh.viii.  8.  The  Papists 
attribute  a  five -fold  sense  to  the 
scripture,  (I.)  A  grammatical,  which 
is  what  is  naturally  exhibited  by  the 
express  words;  but  it  is  plain,  this 
jnust  not  be  always  rented  in,  other- 
wise we  must  believe  <jod  to  be  cor- 
poral, having  eyes,  ears,  feet,  and 
yet  to  be  a  Spirit.  (2.)  Literal  or 
historical,  wherein  a  narrative  is  ta- 
ken according  to  the  express  terras 
of  the  text,  as  that  Abraham  had  a 
son  called  Ishmg.el  by  Hagar.  (.3.) 
The  allegorical,  whereby  the  terms 
and  events  of  an  history  are  taken 
to  signify  something  spiritual,  as 
Hagar  to  signify  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, Sarah  the  Christian,  and  Ish- 
mael  those  who  lived  under  the  for- 
mer, and  Isaac  such  as  are  favoured 
with  the  latter.  (4.)  The  anagogical, 
"whereby  we  understand  terms  and 
things  relating  to  this  world,  as  rcr 
lating  also  to  the  world  to  come;  as 
the  Sabbath  to  the  heavenly  rest, 
Canaan  to  heaven.  (5.)  Tropologi- 
cal,  whereby  we  understand  a  text 
as  hinting  some  instruction  of  moral 
duty ;  as  the  not  muzzling  the  mouth 
of  the  ox,  to  import,  that  ministers 
should  have  due  subsistence  from 
their  hearers.  Thus  the  word  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  them,  grammati- 
cally signifies  the  vision  of  peace; 
historically,  the  chief  city  of  Judea; 
allegorically,  the  church  -  militant ; 
anagogically,  the  church-triumphant; 
and  tropologically,  a  faithful  soul. 
But  to  attempt  finding  all  these  senses 
in  every  passage  of  scripture,  is  to 
suppose  the  oracles  of  God  a  per- 
plexed chaos.  It  is  true,  the  same 
text  may  be  improved  to  manifold 
uses  ;  for  every  word  of  God  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righ- 
teousness ;  but  the  simplicity  of  di- 
Yfiie  trytli,  and  the  necessary  intelli- 


gibleness  of  scripture,  require  the 
real  sense  of  every  passage  to  be, 
not  manifold,  but  one,  and  which  we 
may  call  literal ;  not  indeed  as  if  the 
terms  used  to  express  it,  if  distorted 
from  their  connection  with  other 
passages,  could  bear  no  other;  but 
that  it  is  that  which  was  in  such  and 
such  words  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Nay,  as  far  as  the  analogy  of 
faith  and  the  context  will  admit,  we 
must  stick  to  the  natural  signification 
of  the  very  words  of  scripture.  The 
sense  however  is  often  complex ;  the 
same  phrase  relating  to  more  objects 
than  one.  Nothing  typical  is  right- 
ly understood,  except  we  consider 
it  as  both  descriptive  of  the  type,  and 
of  the  antitype,  by  means  thereof. 
In  metaphorical  passages,  the  mate- 
rial images  are  not  at  all  the  sense, 
but  are  to  be  understood  merely  as  a 
mean  of  pointing  to  the  true  objects 
intended.  Prophecies,  as  has  been 
hinted,  have  various  steps  of  fulfil- 
ment, which  are  notdifierent  senses, 
but  different  steps  of  the  same  com- 
plex sense. 

SENTENCE,  (1.)  A  speech  or 
saying.  (2.)  Opinion  or  judgment 
concerning  acontroverted  point.  Acts 
XV.  19.  (3.)  The  determination  of 
a  judge,  in  deciding  a  cause  or  plea, 
Deut.  xvii.  9 — 11.  Eccles.  viii.  1]. 
(4.)  The  vindication  of  one's  inno- 
cency,  Psal.  xvii.  2.  Hard  or  dark 
seiitences,  are  sayings  not  easily  ex*. 
plained,  Dan.  viii,  23.  and  v.  12.  A 
divine  sentence,  is  a  decision  becoming 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  God,  Prov, 
xvi.  10.  Toh^.ve  i\\e  sentence  of  death 
i7i  ourselves,  is  to  lay  our  account 
with  sufferings  or  death  as  at  hand, 
2  Cor.  i.  9. 

SEPARATE,  SEVER,  (1.)  To 
part  asunder,  Gen.xxx.40.  Lev.xx. 
26.  (2.)  To  scatter  into  different 
corners  of  the  world,  Deut.  xxxii.  8; 
(3.)  To  set  aside  from  among  others 
to  a  particular  office,  use,  or  end. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  Jewish 
priests,  Leviles,  and  Nazarites,  were 
separated,  i.e.  set  aside  to  the  spe- 
cial service  of  God,  Acts  xiii.  2. 
Lev.xsii.  3,  Num.  viii.  14.  apd  vi.  2. 
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TFie  Hebrews  were  separated;  set 
aside  from  ihe  rest  of  the  world  to  bia, 
Ibe  distinguished  people  of  God,  en- 
joying his  favours,  and  employed  in 
iiis  service,  1  Kings  viii.  53.  The 
cities  of  refuge  were  separated;  set 
apart  for  protecting  involuntary  man- 
slayers,  Deut.  xix.  2.  Men  are  se- 
parated to  evil,  when  threatened  and 
justl^'-deserved  punishment  is  inflict- 
ed, and  they  are  given  up  to  endure 
it,  Deut.  xxix.  21 .  (4.)  To  forsake, 
or  be  cast  out  irom  the  communion 
of  the  church,  Jude  19.  Luke  vi.  22. 
(5.)  To  be  disregarded  and  forsaken. 
So  the  poor  is  separated  from  his 
neighbour,  having  none  obliged  or 
teady  to  help  him,  Prov.  xix.  4.  The 
Lord  severed  between  the  cattle  of 
the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  saving  the  one^  and  destroying  the 
other,  Exod.  viii.  22.  and  ix.  4. 

SEPHAR,  a  book,  a  mount  in  tlie 
east  of  Arabia,  or  perhaps  the  south- 
west parts  of  Chaldea,  Gen.  x.  30. 

SEPHARVAIM,  tfie  tivo  books,  or 
scribes,  or  .Sepharvites  ;  a  tribe  of 
the  SamariLans.  Cahnet  thinks  them 
the  Saspires  on  the  north  of  Media: 
Gill  will  have  them  the  inhabitants 
of  Sippoiira?,  a  city  of  Syro-Phenicia. 
The  names  of  their  gods,  viz.  Adram- 
nielech  and  Anammclech,  and  the 
nations  with  whom  they  are  jointly 
mentioned,  incline  me  to  think  they 
bad  bad  their  original  residence  a- 
fcout  Siphora  or  Sippara  on  the  Eu- 
phrates,  where  the  language  v/as 
Chaldean  -mixed  with  Arabic.  They 
Jiad  anciently  kings  of  their  own, 
and  they  burnt  their  children  in  sa- 
crifice to  their  idols.  They  were 
partly  cut  off  by  the  Assyrians  ;  and 
the  rest  were  transplanted  to  the 
country  of  the  ten  tribes,  2  Kings 
xix.  13.  and  xvii.  24,  31. 

SEPULCHRE.     See  Grave. 

SERAIAH,  prince  of  the  Lord, 
(1.)  An  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  son 
of  Azariah,  and  father  gf  Jozadak 
the  father  of  Joshua.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  at 
Riblah  murdered  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, along  with  70  others  of  the 
principal  men  of  Judali,  Jer.  U*.  24 


to  27.  (2.)  The  son  of  Neriah,  and 
brother  of  Baruch..  He  is  called 
Shar-menuchak;  but  whether  that 
means,  that  he  was  a prinee  quiet  in 
his  temper  and  carriage,  or  that  he 
was  prince  of  a  place  called  Menu- 
chah,  or  was  prince  of  the  bed- 
chamber, or  v/as  the  king's  almoner, 
or  was  the  chief  director  of  the  pre- 
sents which  he  carried  from  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  7  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  I 
know  not.  Jeremiali  sent  with  bin* 
a  copy  of  the  prediction  of  Babylon, 
and  charged  him  to  bind  a  stone  to 
it  when  he  came  to  Babylon,  and 
cast  it  into  the  Euphrates,  saying, 
Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall 
not  rise  again  Irom  the  evil  that  the 
Lord  will  bring  upon  her,  Jer.  li. 
69—62. 

SERAPHIM,  or  Jiery  ones.  In  a 
vision,  Isaiah  sawseraphims  stai^ding 
above,  or  near  to,  the  Lord's  throne  : 
each  had  six  wings ;  with  tvvaiu 
they  covered  their  face,  with  twain 
their  feet,  and  with  twain  they  did 
fly :  they  cried.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is 
ihe  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory  !  till  the  house  shook 
with  the  sound.  When  the  prophet  be- 
wailed iiis  pollution,  one  of  them  took 
a  live-coal  from  the  altar,  and  laid 
it  on  his  mouth,  and  told  him  that 
his  iniquity  was  purged.  Bid  these 
seraphims  signify  angels,  who  are 
near  to  God ;  active  and  humble  in 
his  praise,  but  not  capable  to  behold 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  who 
contribute  to  the  purging  and  com- 
fort of  the  saints  ?  Or  did  they  re- 
present ministers,  humble  and  active 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  holiness  and 
comfort  of  men?  Isa.  vi.  1 — 7. 

SERGEANTS,  officers  who  car- 
ried a  bundle  of  rods  before  magis- 
trates, for  whipping  malefactors,  as 
they  got  orders.  Acts  xvi.  35,  36. 

SERGIUS.     See  Barjesus. 

SERPENT,  is  a  general  name  for 
various  kinds  of  amphibious  animals 
that  live  in  the  sea  and  on  the  earth. 
According  to  Ray,  serpents  have  a 
long  body  covered  with  ^  kiiid  of 
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srales,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  have  | 
only  one  ventricle  in  the  heart;  their 
vital  warmth  is  small,  they  take  in 
as   much   air  at  once  as  can  serve 
them  for  breath  a  considerable  time. 
During  the  winter-cold,  they  often 
lie  torpid  and  half  dead,  needing  no 
tbod,  and  perhaps  no  air ;  but  they 
revive  in  the  spring.     Most  of  the 
serpents  are  of  the  poisonous  kind, 
their  bite  leaving  a  mischievous  li- 
quor in  the  wound,  which  quickly 
mixes  with  the  blood ;  but  the  whole 
body  of  serpents  may  be  eaten,  and 
even  the  mischievous  liquor  tasted, 
without  hurt.     Such  serpents  as  are 
poisonous,  have  long  teeth,  Avith  a 
poisonous  liquor  at  their  root.     All 
serpents  appear  to  be  oviparous,  i.  e. 
produced  from  eggs ;  but  some  lay 
their  eggs  in  dunghills,  and  the  like 
places,  to  be  hatched  by  the  exter- 
nal heat :  others  retain  them  in  their 
own  body  till  they  be  hatched.     As 
the   heart  of  serpents  is  very  near 
tiieir  head,  they  are  most  easily  kill- 
ed  by   a    stroke  on  it.      They  are 
famed  for  subtilty  ;  are  said  to  wrap 
up  their   head   in  the   rest  of  their 
body,  that  their  heart  may  be  safest ; 
and  to  vomit  up  their  poison  before 
tiiey  drink,  that  it  may  not  go  down 
with  the  water,  and  hurt  them  ;  to 
renew  their  sight  by  looking  on  fen- 
nel ;  to  cast  their  skin  every  year;  to 
shun  the  breath  of  deer;  and  some 
of  them  to  shut  their  ears  against  en- 
chantments laying  the  one  ear  close 
to  the  ground,    and   stopping   with 
their  tail  the  other ;  but  Ave  suspect 
the   truth  of  some  of  these  things. 
The  serpents  Ave  find  mentioned  in 
scripture,  are  the  Ephehh.  Achshub, 
Pethen,  Tzebcah,  Tzephahh,  Tziph- 
honi,  Saraph,  wliich  we  translate  vi- 
per, as|),  adder,  cockatrice,  and  fiery 
flying  serpent.     Prodigious  numbers 
of  flying  speckled  serp^-nts  abound 
in  Arabia  and  Lybia,  and  have  wings 
like  bats.     It  is  said  the  young  ones 
kill  their  dam ;  but  it  is  more  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  birds  Ihis  did  not 
watch  their  entrance  into  Egypt,  at 
the  season  thereof,  they  would  ruin 
that  country.     The  rattlesnake,  and 


some  other  serpents,  are  very  artRdt 
in  decoying  birds  and  other  animals 
into  their  power  ;  but  Ave  cannot  ex~ 
plain  the  manner  how  the,y   attack 
them.    The  bubalus  serpent  is  some- 
times  about  25  feet  long,   and  has 
been  known   to  svvaliow  a  Avoman 
with  child,  nay  a  Avild  ox  :  but  they, 
and  other  serpents,  use  to  break  tlje 
bones  of  their   prey,  and  slaver  it 
over  with  saliva  before  thsy  swallow 
it.     It  is  said,  Ablsarus,  an  Indian 
prince,  had  two  serpents,  the  one 
140  cubits  long,  and  the  other  80, 
The  serpent  which  Regulus  the  Ro- 
man killed  with  machines  near  Ba- 
grada  in  Africa,  is  said  to  have  been 
120  feet  long.     In  the  German  E- 
phemerides,  we  read  of  a  serpent  that 
swallowed  a  woman  big  with  child, 
and  of  another  that  swallowed  a  buf- 
fallo,   or  large  wild  ox.     Not  many 
year.s  ao-o,  Mr.  Edwin,  the  English 
resident  in  the  East  Indies,    saw  a 
serpent  in  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  that 
measured  in  length  33  feet  4  inch- 
es.    It  Avas  all  covered  with  scales, 
ridged  in  the  middle.     Its  iiead  was 
green,  Avith  large  black  spots  in  the 
middle,  and  yellow  streaks  around 
his  jaws,  and  a  yellou'  circle  like  r. 
golden  collar  around  his  neck,  and 
behind  that  was  another  black  spot,. 
Its  head  Avas  flattish  and  broad  ;  its- 
eyes   monstrously  large,    and   very 
bright  and  terrible,     its  sides  Avere 
of  a  dui.ky  olive  colour.     Its  back 
was  very  beautiful,  a  broad  streak  of 
black,  curled  and  waved  at  the  sides, 
running  along  it :   on  the  edges  of 
this,  ran  a  narrow  streak  of  a  fleshy 
colour;  on  the  outsi'de  of  which,  Avas 
a  broad  streak  of  a  bright  yellow, 
waved  and  curled,    and  spotted  at 
small  distances,   Avith  roundish  and 
long    blotches    of   a    blood- colour. 
When  it  moved   in  tlie  sun,   it  ap- 
peared exquisitely  beautiful.    It  had 
perched  itself  on  a  large  palm-tree. 
As  a  kind  of  fox  passed  by,  it  dart- 
ed down  upon  him,  and  in  a  feAV  mi- 
nutes sucked  him  into  its  belly.   Next 
morning,  a  monstrous  tyger,  about 
the  height  of  an  heifer,   passing  by, 
it  darted  down,  seized  him  by  tiis 
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back  with  its  teeth,  and  twined  it- 
»clf  three  or  four  times  around  his 
body.  It  then  loosed  its  teeth  from 
his  backj  and  gript  his  head,  tearing, 
and  grinding,  and  choaking  him  at 
once,  while  the  furious  tyger  resisted 
to  the  utmost.  Finding  him  hard  to 
be  conquered,  and  his  bones  not  ea- 
sily broken,  it,  by  winding  its  tail 
around  his  neck,  dragged  him  to  the 
tree,  and  then  setting  him  against'it, 
twined  itself  about  both  hira  and  the 
tree,  and  crushed  him  against  it,  till 
his  ribs,'  and  the  bones  of  his  legs, 
and  at  last  his  skull,  were  brokenend 
bruised.  After  it  had  killed  him  with 
this  inexpressible  torture  of  about  a 
day's  continuance,  it  coated  over  his 
body  with  slaver,  till  it  became  like 
a  lump  of  red  flesh,  and  at  last,  with 
a  labour  of  some  hours  continuance, 
sucked  up  thewhole  carcase  into  its 
belly.  While  it  was  gorged  here- 
with, and  no  doubt  fatigued  with  the 
late  toil,  Mr.  Edwin,  and  his  Ceylo- 
uese  companions,  killed  it  with  clubs. 
Its  flesh  was  whiter  than  veal,  and 
had  a  fine  taste.  And  indeed,  in 
Brasil,  and  many  other  places,  seri 
pents'  flesh  is  eaten  for  food.  Le- 
viathan is  called  a  crooked  and 
piercing  serpent.  Job  xxvi.  1 3.  In 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  perhaps  a 
comely  one,  and  it  seems  either  very 
simple  or  subtle,  Satan  seduced  our 
first  parents,  and  for  that,  as  w^ell  as 
his  craft,  malice,  and  ruinous  influ- 
ence, is  called  the  old  serpent,  Gen. 
iii.  Rev.  XX.  2.  It  is  probable,  that 
a  more  painful  motion,  and  an  enmity 
with  mankind,  has  judicially  mark- 
ed at  least  that  kind  of  serpents  in 
which  Satan  seduced  our  first  pa- 
r.ents,  Gen.  iii.  14.  and  to  commemo- 
rate his  conquest,  Satan  has  seduced 
multitudes  to  worship  him  under  the 
form  or  by  means  of  serpents.  When, 
to  punish  the  Hebrews  for  their  con- 
tempt of  the  manna,  they  were  bit- 
ten by  fiery  flying  serpents,  which 
we  take  to  have  been  the  hydri, 
whose  bite  is  mortal  if  the  part  is 
not  immediately  cut  off",  God,  by  the 
form  of  a  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  on 
a  pole,  miraculously  healed  such  as 


looked  thereat.  Did  not  this  prefi-. 
gure  Jesus  assuming  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  being  lifted  up  on 
the  crossj  and  in  the  gospel,  that  we 
hell -bitten  sinners,  looking  to  him 
by  faith,  might  become  every  whit 
whole?  Numb.  xxi.  John  iii.  14- — 
16.  The  brazen  serpent  was  de- 
stroyed by  Hezekiah  about  800  years 
after,  because  idolized,  2  Kings  xviii. 
4.  Saints  are  charged  to  be  wise  as 
serpents;  they  are  to  put  off  their  old 
man,  and  vain  conversation  ;  are  to 
be  daily  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds;  are  to  regard  the  honour  of 
Christ  their  head,  and  the  safety  of 
faith  and  charity,  their  chief  graces  ; 
are  to  avoid  hurtful  company  and  in- 
fluence, and  carefully  shun  every  se- 
ductive allurement.  Matt.  x.  16. — 
The  Chaldeans,  and  other  wicked 
men,  are  represented  as  serpents,  be- 
cause of  their  craft,  malice,  and  ruin- 
ous influence,  Jer.  viii.  17.  Matt, 
xxiii.  33.  and  so  they  are  represent- 
ed as  biting,  as  having  poison  un- 
der their  tongue,  8zc.  Serpents  and 
scorpions,  are  put  for  things  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  Luke  x.  19.  King 
tJz^iah  and  Hezekiah  are  likened  to 
serpents,  because  they  terribly  har- 
rassed  and  destroyed  the  Philistines, 
Isa.  xiv.  29.  See  Bite,  Dragon, 
Leviathan. 

SERVANT.  The  Hebrews  had 
several  kinds  of  servants:  (1.)  Some 
were  mere  slaves  for  life,  and  were 
sold  or  disposed  of  by  their  masters 
as  they  thought  fit.  Such  were  the 
strangers  bought  or  taken  in  war. 
Lev.  XXV.  44,  &c.  Such  are  also 
called  bodies,  because  their  master's 
rigour  reaches  only  to  their  body. 
Rev.  xviii. -j- 13.  (2.)  Hebrew  slaves 
or  bond-servants,  who  could  only  at 
the  first  be  bound  six  years,  and  at 
the  end  thereof  were  to  be  dismissed 
with  presents  from  their  master :  but 
their  children,  born  during  their  ser- 
vitude, continued  to  be  their  master's 
property;  but  if  they  declined  to  go 
tree,  their  master,  with  an  awl,  bored 
their  ear  to  the  door-post,  as  a  token 
they  could  not  thereafter  have  their 
freedom,  at  least  till  the  year  of  ju- 
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bjlee.  If  a  master  struck  a  bond- 
servant till  he  died,  he  was  only  pu- 
nished>  not  condemned  to  death.  If 
an  ox  gored  to  death  a  bond-servant, 
the  owner  paid  30  shekels  of  silver 
as  his  price,  and  the  ox  was  stoned. 
If  a  master  struck  out  the  eye  of  a 
slave,  he  was  to  give  him  his  liberty 
as  a  compensation.  Maids  had  no 
title  to  a  release  at  the  seventh  year  ; 
but  if  a  master  had  defiled,  or  he  or 
his  son  had  betrothed,  a  maid-slave, 
and  not  kept  her  as  a  wife,  she  was 
to  have  her  liberty,  as  acompensation 
of  the  injury  done  her,  Exod.  xxi. 

1  — U,  20,  24-,  26,  27.  Deut.  xv.  1 
— 18.  (3.)  Hired  servants,  or  hire- 
lings, whose  term  of  service,  it  seems, 
was  ordinarily  three  full  years  :  and 
so  a  servant  of  six  years,  was  worth 
a  double  hired  servant.  Job  vii.  1 . 
Isa.  xvi.  14,  Deut.  xv;  18.  As  hire- 
lings from  among  the  Heathen  did 
not  eat  of  the  passover,  so  Hebrews 
.of  other  families,  hired  into  the  fa- 
mily of  the  priests,  were  not  allow- 
ed to  eat  of  the  holy  food ;  but  all 
servants  were  to  have  their  wages  as 
soon  as  due.  Lev.  xix.  13.  Did  these 
represent  carnal  and  selfish  pretend- 
ers to  the  service  of  Christ,  who  have 
no  true  title  to  the  seals  of  the  new 
covenant,  or  fellowship  with  God; 
and  who  have  their  portion  in  this 
present  life?  Exod.  xii.  45.  Lev. 
xxii.  10.  (4.)  Voluntary  servants;  so 
Joshua  was  the  servant  of  Moses; 
Elisha,  of  Elijah;  and  the  apostles, 
of  Christ.  (5.)  Subjects  of  a  prince, 
especially  if  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
slavery  and  bondage,  are  servants, 

2  Sam.  viii.  6.  God's  servants  are, 
(1.)  Christ,  who  in  obedience  to  his 
will,  assumed  our  nature,  fulfilled  the 
law,  and  administers  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  to  us,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  and 
xlix.  3.  (2.)  Such  as  are  employed 
in  a  particular  calling  in  church  or 
state;  so  Moses  and  Paul,  &c.  were 
his  servants,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Rom. 
i.  1.  (3.)  Distinguished  instruments 
of  his  mercy  or  wrath ;  so  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Cyrus  were  his  ser- 
vants, Jer.  XXV.  9.  Isa.  xlv.  1.  (4.) 
The  saints,  who  are  servants  of  obi' 
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dience  and  to  righteousness,  as  being 
delivered  from  the  slavery  of  sin 
and  Satan,  they  obey,  serve,  and  wor- 
ship God  in  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, Rom.  vi.  16,  18,  19,  22.  The 
servants  of  men,  in  an  emphatic  sense, 
are  such  as  submit  to  their  lusts,  I 
Cor.  vii.  23.  A  servant  of  servants, 
is  one  debased  to  the  lowest  slavery. 
Gen.  ix.  25.  Paul  became  servant  to 
all ;  to  tbe  Jews,  as  a  Jew ;  to  them 
who  were  under  the  ceremonial  law, 
as  under  the  law;  and  to  them  that 
were  not  under  it,  as  without  law  ; 
i.e.  ha  denied  himself  his  liberty, 
and  complied  with  every  innocent 
custom  and  infirmity  among  his  hear- 
ers, that  he  might  gain  them  to 
Christ,  1  Cor.  ix,  19— 21.  Servants 
also  signify  persons  of  a  base  tem- 
per, unfit  for  government,  Eccl.  x. 
7.  To  mark  the  different  degrees 
of  freedom  under  the  old  and  new 
dispensations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  Jewish  professors  are  repre- 
sented as  servants,  whose  service  is 
carnal  and  burdensorrfe;  and  Christi- 
ans, as  children,  whose  labour  is  free, 
lionourable,  and  easy.  Gal.  iv,  3,  7, 
22,  3  I ,  Wicked  men  are  servants  of 
sin,  as  they  are  under  its  ruling  pow- 
er, and  fulfil  its  lusts,  John  viii,  32. 

Servant,  unmerciful.  Two 
things  are  particularly  intended  by 
this  parable :  first,  the  method  God 
takes  in  his  dealings  with  mankind, 
expressed  by  the  king's  taking  ac- 
count of  his  servants:  and,  secondly, 
his  great  displeasure  against  those 
who  will  not  imitate  his  example  in 
forgiving  such  as  have  injured  them, 
expressed  by  the  king's  being  an- 
gry with  his  unmerciful  servant.  The 
prodigious  debt  of  ten  thousand  ta- 
lents (above  a  million  of  our  money,) 
and  the  impossibility  of  paying  it, 
shews- the  greatness  of  our  offences 
against  God,  and  our  inability  to 
make  him  satisfaction.  The  sad  con- 
quence  of  this  is  expressed  by  the 
lord's  commanding  the  debtor  to  be 
sold,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  pay- 
ment to  be  made.  The  great  mercy 
of  God  in  forgiving  sin,  is  signified 
by  the  lord's  being  moved  witb  com- 
3  I 
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pasfSion  to  forgive  the  debt ;  and  our 
duty  to  be  merciful;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  not  being  so,  is  shewn  by 
•what  followed, — he  was  delivered 
over  to  tormentors,  Matt.  xA'iii.  23. 

SERVICE,  is  the  serving  or  obey- 
ing of  a  superior,  or  being  useful  as 
means  to  answer  an  end.     Service 
is  fourfold:   (1.)  Civil,  as  of  a  ser- 
vant fulfilling  his  master's  task  of  du- 
tv  laid  upon  him,  Gen.xxix.  29.  (2.) 
Sinful;  thus  we  serve  inward  lusts, 
by  yielding  to,  and  acting  according 
to IhGm,  Tit.  iii.  S.  Eph.  ii.  3.     (3.) 
Heligious,  when  attached  to  God's 
few  as  our  binding  rule,  we  study  to 
act  according  to  it  in  our  office  and 
st&tion,  and  worship  hira  as  our  su- 
preme Lord  iand  portion.  Josh.  xxii. 
S.  and  xxiv.  15.'     This  service  is  to 
be  perfornred  in  the  spirit,  Rom.  i. 
9.  without  servile,  but  with  filial  fear 
of  him,    Luke   i.  74.   Psalm   ii.  Jl. 
with  ■gladness,   Psalm  c.  2.  and  in 
newness  of  life,  Rom.  vi'i.  6.     (4.) 
Idolatrous,  when  one  has  his  heart 
addicted  to  creatures,  or  gives  them 
outward  \\  orship.  Matt.  vi.  24.  Rom. 
2.  25.    Eye-'itrcice,  is  that  which  ser- 
vants  take   care  to   perform   when 
their  master  is  present,  v,-hile  they 
neglect  his  work  when  he  is  absent, 
Eph.  vi.  6.     The  old   men  advised 
Pichoboam  to  .serre  the  Hebrews,  that 
is,  to  yield  a  little  to  their  humours, 
in   speaking  and  acting  mildly  to- 
wards them,   1  Kings  xii.^7. — Ser- 
vile work,    is    what  is  ordinarily 
done  on  labouring  days,  as  plowing, 
'reaping,  &c.     Servitude,  is  hard, 
service,  slavery.  Lam.  i.  3.     Servi-! 
TOR,  a  servant,  2  Kings  iv.  43. 

SERUG,Z^rawc/i,or  Saruch,  layer, 
the  son  of  Reu  or  Ragau,  and  father 
of  Nahor,  the  grandfather  of  Abram, 
Gen.  xi.  20—22.  It  is  said,  that  he 
first  after  the  flood  set  on  foot  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  creatures,  and 
-maintained,  that  such  mens'  images 
as  had  been  remarkably  useful,  might 
be  adored.  This  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  dead  men,  and  by  conse- 
quence all  kinds  of  idolatry  and  po- 
lytheism. 

SET,  ( ] .)  Fix  in  a  place,  Ge«.  1 . 


17.     (2.)  'To  -mark   out,    rear  wipj 
Exod.  xix.   \2.      (3.)    To  appoint. 
Gen.  xli.  33,  41.      (4.)  To  be  ear- 
nestly bent  or  inclined  to,   Exod. 
xxxii.  12.     (5.)  To  extend,  Exod. 
xxiii.  31.      (6.)  To  march.  Numb, 
ii.  9.     To  set  the  Lord  before  us,  is 
to  regard  his  authority,  live  as  in 
his  presence,  follow  his  pattern,  trust 
in  him  as  our  assistant  and  protector, 
and  endeavour  to  enjoy  him  as  our 
portion,  Psal.  xvi.  8.    To  iet  a  thing 
before  one,  is  to  explain  it,  to  shew 
it,  especially  that  one  may  take  his 
choice,  Exod.  xxi.  1.  Deut.  xi.  2G, 
To  set  forth,  is  to  manifest,  Rom.  iii. 
25.  or  preach  up.  Acts  xvii.  18.  To 
set  one's  heart  to  a  thing,  is  diligently 
to  consider  it,  Exod.  vii.  23.     Men 
are  set  on  fire,  when  filled  with  out*- 
rageous  malice  and  envy,  Psal.  Ivii, 
4.     Man's  tongue  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  of 
hell;  with  its  angry  and  otherwise 
mischievous  words  it  doCvS  great  hurt, 
and    stirs   up   mischief   all  around, 
James  iii.  8.     Jeremiah  was  set  over 
the  nations,  to  root  out,  pull  down, 
and  to  build  and  plant  them  ;  that  is, 
to  foretel  their  ruin  or  del  Severance, 
Jer.  i.  10. 

SETH,  or  Sheth,  set,  or  put,  ( 1 .} 
The  son  of  Adam,  born  A.  M.  131. 
and  father  of  Enosh;  he  lived  912 
years.  For  a  long  time  his  posterity 
followed  the  true  worship  and  ser- 
vice of  God;  but  at  last  mingling 
with  the  wicked  posterity  of  Cain, 
they  brought  the  flood  upon  them- 
selves. Gen.  iv.  25,  26.  and  v.  3  to 
8.  and  vi.  1 — A:  (2.)  A  noted  per- 
son or  plac^  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
Numb.  xxiv.  17. 

SETTLE,  (1.)  To  make  stedfaSt 
on  a  proper  foundation,  1  Pet.  v.  10. 
(2.)  To  mark  out,  appoint,  Psalni 
Ixv.  10.  The  settle  of  the  altar,  was 
the  projection  or  jutting  out  of  it, 
Ezek.  xliii.  14—20, 

SEVEN.  As  from  the  beginning 
this  was  the  number  of  days  in  the 
week,  it  Iras  always  had  a  kind  of 
emphasis  annexed  to  it,  and  is  by 
s<wne  called  a  number  of  perfection. 
God  ^added  ^cpoj  days  to  his  pro- 
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mised  patience  towards  the  old  world: 
clean  beasts  were  taken  into  thq  ark 
by  sevens:  the  years  of  plenty  and 
famine  in  Egypt,  and  their  emblems, 
were  marked  by  sevens.  Gen.  vii.  and 
xli.  With  the  Jews,  not  only  was 
there  a  seventh-day  Sabbath,  but 
every  seventh  year  vvas  a  Sabbath  of 
rest,  and  every  seven  times  sevsnthyQar 
was  a  jubilee.  Their  great  feasts  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  of  tabernacles, 
were  obser\ed  for  seven  days;  the 
number  of  animals  in  sundry  of  their 
oblations,  were  stinted  to  sev€)i.  The 
golden  candlestick  had  seven  branches: 
seven  priests,  with  set'c?* trumpets,  sur- 
rounded the  wall  of  Jericho  sevai 
days,  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day.  In  John's  New  Testament 
Revelations,  we  find  seven  churches, 
seven  candlesticks,  seven  spirits,  seven 
stars,  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven 
thunders,  seven  vials,  seven  plagues, 
and  seven  angels  to  pour  them  out 
on  the  seven-headed  monster.  Anti- 
christ. Seven  often  signifies  a  great 
many,  a  complete  rniraber.  Matt, 
xii,  45.  Prov.  Nxvi.  16,25.  Isa.  iv.  1. 
1  Sam.  ii.  6.  Jer.  xv.  7.  Job  v.  19. 
Sevenfold;  frequeiUfy  means,  com- 
pletely. Lev.  xxvi.  21.  Psal.  Ixxix. 
12.  Gen.  iv.  15,  24.  Psal.  xii.  6.  and 
seven  times  sevetij  or  seventy  times  seven, 
imports  very  often.  Matt,  xviii.  21, 
22.  Thus  Christ's,  seven  horns,  may 
denote  his  great  and  perfect  power ; 
his  seven  eyes,  his  perfect  knowledge. 
Rev.  V.  6.  his  seven  latnps,  and  seven 
pipes,  his  fulness  of  revelation,  and 
gracious  influence,  Zech.  iv.  2.  his 
seven  pillars,  the  fulness  of  fundamen- 
tal truths  and  promises,  Prov. ix.  1. 
Tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  called  seven  spirits, 
seven  lamps  of  fire,  to  denote  his  per- 
fect knowledge,  and  diversified  gifts 
and  operations.  Rev.  i,  4.  and  iv. 
5,  So  seven  eyes  on  Christ,  denote 
many,  Zecb.  iii.  9.  seven  tlmnders, 
inany  troubles ;  and  seven  stars,  many 
ministers.  Rev.  x.  3.  and  i.  lo. 

SEVERAL,  one  by  itself,  2  Chron. 
xi.  12.  and  xxvi.  11.  Severally;  to 
one  by  one,  1  Cor.  xii.  1 J . 

SEVERITY,  a  punishing  of  evil- 


doers according  to  the  rigour  of  titf;. 
law,  Rom.  xi.  22. 

The  word  rendered  SEWED,  ne- 
cessarily signifies  no  more  than  to 
fix  upon.  Job  xvi.  15.  Gen.  iii.  7. 

SHAALBON,  or  Selbon,  per- 
iaining  to  foxes,  a  place  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  and  which  gave  name  to 
the  Canton  Selbonitis.  Here  Eliah- 
ba,  one  of  David's  mighties,  was 
born,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32. 

SHADRACH,  a  tender  breast, 
MESH  ACH,  and  ABEDNEGO, 
were  originally  princes  of  Judah, 
and,  when  very  young,  were  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  there  edu- 
cated for  the  king's  service  in  all 
the  lawful  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeansj. 
Having  by  prayer  assisted  Daniel  ia. 
the  relation  and  interpretation  of  the 
king's  dream,  they  were  n\ade  gor 
vernors  in  the  province  of  Babylort. 
Some  time  after,  for  refusing  to  wor- 
ship king  Nebuchadnezzar's  image 
which  he  had  set  up,  they  w«re  ca^t 
into  a  burning  fiery  furnace ;  but  be- 
ing miraculously  delivered,  were 
further  advanced  in  the  governmcrvt 
of  the  province  of  Babylon,  Dan.  i,. 
to  iii.  See  Daniel,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

SHADOW,  the  representation 
which  any  solid  body  interposing  be- 
tween the  sun,  or  light,  and  another 
body,  makes  of  itself.  In  allusion  to 
this,  the  ancient  ceremonies  are 
called  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come;  they  were  rude  draughts,  and 
unsubstantial  resemblances,  of  the  fu- 
ture incarnation,  obedience,  death, 
resurrection,  and  glory,  and  blessings 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  form  and 
state  of  his  church,  Heb.  x.  1 .  As 
a  shadow  follows  the  sun  or  inter- 
posing body,  and  is  perpetually  vary- 
ing, till  at  last,  perhaps  of  a  sudden, 
it  comes  to  an  end,  we,  and  our  days, 
are  likened  to  a  shadow,  to  mark  how 
unsubstantial  our  mortal  appearances 
are,  how  transient  our  life,  and  sud- 
den our  death,  1  Chron.  xxix.  15. 
Job  xiv.  3.  and  xvii.  7.  As  dark- 
ness  and  gloominess  attend  shadows, 
so  terrible  darkness,  trouble,  or  deaths 
2l2 
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are  called  a  shadow  of  death,  Job  lii. 
5.  and  xvi.  16.  and  xxiv.  17.  Psal. 
xxiii.  4.  A<  in  warm  countries  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  be  shaded  fiom  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  so  govern- 
ment, protection,  and  refreshing  in- 
fluence, are  called  a  shadoiv,  Lam. 
jv.  20.  Ezek.  xxxi.  6.  Song  ii.  3. 
Psal.  xci.  1 .  and  Ixiii,  7.  Christ  and 
his  Father  are  a  shadow,  because  they 
govern,  protect,  and  refresh  persons 
and  churches,  Isa.  iv.  6.  and  xxv.  4. 
and  xxxii.  2.  Make  your  shadow  as 
the  nifrht,  in  the  midst  of  noon;  in  the 
Jews'  troubles,  protect  and  conceal 
them,  ye  Moabites,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  Isa.  xvi.  3.  The  even- 
ing, or  time  when  shadows  abound, 
is  called  the  shadow.  Job  vii.  2.  The 
signs  of  approaching  desolation  and 
Tuin,  are  called  shadozvs  of  the  even- 
ing, Jer.  vi.  4.  The  shadows  jlee 
away,  when  Old  Testament  ceremo- 
nies are  abolished;  and  at  last  all 
troubles,  and  even  instituted  ordi- 
nances, give  place  to  the  day  of 
everlasting  glory.  Song  ii.  17.  Sha- 
dow also  is  put  lor  any  small  appear- 
ance of  a  thing.  Jam.  i.  17.  Shady, 
or  SHADOWING,  is  what  casts  a  sha- 
dow over.  Job  xl.  21.  or  covering, 
Heb.  ix.  5. 

SHAFT,  (1.)  That  part  of  the 
golden  candlestick  from  whence  the 
seven  branches  proceeded ;  and 
which  might  represent  the  person  of 
Christ,  from  whence  all  diversified 
illuminations  in  every  church  do  pro- 
ceed, Exod.  xxv.  31.  (2)  An  ar- 
row.- Christ  is  3  polished  shaft;  fully 
qualified  to  execute  every  saving 
office,  and  fulfil  every  divine  purpose 
of  grace,  Isa.  xlix.  2. 

SHAHARAIM,  black,  lofty,  a  de- 
scendant oiBenjainin,  who,  it  seems, 
either  sojournjed  in  or  governed  the 
country  of  Moab.  By  his  wives  Hu- 
shim  anc'  Hodesh  he  had  a  very  nu- 
merous posterity,  wl}o  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  building  and  peo- 
pling of  Lod  or  Lydda,  Ono,  and  Ai- 
jalon;  from  the  last  of  which  they 
drove  the  Philistines  of  Gath,  and  af- 
ter the  captivity  dwelt  partly  at  Je- 
lusalera^  1  Chron.  viii.  8— 2y. 


SHALEM,  Shalijh:  see  Salem, 
not  Jerusalem,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  1 
Sam.  ix.  4. 

SHAKE:  so  leaves  of  a  tree  are 
shaken  with  the  wind.  The  shakijig 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  or  of 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  or  of 
the  nations  or  isles,  denotes  great  re-  ' 
volutions  and  distress,  Heb.  xii.  26. 
Isa.  xxiii.  13.  Hag.  ii.  6,  21.  and 
xxiv.  18.  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  Rev.  vi. 
13.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  19.'  A  nation  is 
as  the  shaking  of  the  olive-tree,  when 
they  are  distressed  with  repeated  ca- 
lamaties  till  few  be  left,  Isa.  xxxiv. 
13.  The  shaking  of  dry  bones,  in  or- 
der to  come  one  to  another,  may  im- 
port the  tremulous  activity  of  the 
captive  Jews  to  prepare  for  a  return 
to  their  own  land  from  Babylon,  and 
the  trembling  exercise  of  sinners  un- 
der the  convincing  operations  of 
God^s  Spirit,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  7.  The 
things  shaken  were  removed,  that  the 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  might 
remain,  when  the  Jewish  state  and 
ceremonies  were  overturned,  that  the 
unchangeable  person,  office,  and  me- 
diation of  Christ  might  appear,  Heb. 
xii.  27.  To  shake  one's  self,  is  tq 
begin  to  be  active,  particularly  in 
attempting  to  obtain  deliverance,  Isa. 
lii.  2.  Shaking  of  hands,  imports 
threatening  of  ruin,  or  easy  accom- 
plishment of  it,  Isa.  X.  32.  Zech.  ii. 
9.  To  shake  the  hand  from  holding 
of  bribes,  is  to  be  free  from  receiv- 
ing them,  and  to  refuse  and  detest 
them,  Isa.  xxxiii.  15.  See  Dust, 
Head. 

SHALLUM,  or  Shili-em,  peace- 
able. (1.)  A  son  of  Kaphtali,  and 
father  of  the  Shillemites,  1  Chron. 
vii.  13.  Numb.  xxvi.  49.  (2.)  The 
son  of  Jabesh,  a  king  of  Israel,  who 
murdered  king  Zachariah,  and  almost 
all  the  family  of  Jehu;  and,  after  a 
month,  was  murdered  by  Menahem, 
2  Kings  XV.  10—12.  See  Jeho- 
ahaz. 

SHALMAN,  or  Shalmaneser, 
peace,  perfection,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  probably  the  same  as  Enemessar, 
whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
son  as  well  as  the  successor  of  Tig- 
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lalli-pileser.  He  began  his  reign 
about  A.  M.  S2'76,  and  reigned  12 
or  14  years.  He  subdued  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  obliged  Hoshea 
their  king  to  pay  tribute.  Inform- 
ed, about  three  years  after,  that 
Hoshea  had  concerted  measures 
'  with  the  king  of  Egypt  to  render 
himself  free,  he  marched  a  power- 
ful army  into  the  land  of  Israel, 
took  and  ravaged  the  fenced  cities^ 
murdering  the  inhabitants  in  tlie 
most  inhuman  manner.  After  three 
years  siege,  he  took  Samaria  the 
capital,  and  Hoshea,  and  transported 
most  of  the  people  to  Media,  and 
other  eastern  parts  of  his  empire; 
but  if  we  may  credit  the  history  of 
Tobit,  he  was  not  unfavourable  to 
the  captives^,  2  Kings  xvii.  1  to  10. 
Hos.  X.  14.  Invited  by  the  men  of 
Gath,  he  commenced  a  war  against 
the  Tyrians,  and  after  besieging  their 
capital  five  years,  died  without  tak- 
ing it,  and  was  succeeded  by  Senna- 
cherib. 

SHAMBLES,  the  flesh-market,  ] 
Cor.  X.  25. 

SHAME,  (1.)  That  afTection 
\vhich  appears  from  an  inward  ap- 
prehension of  guilt,  dishonesty,  or 
filthiness.  In  the  state  of  innocency 
there  was  no  shame,  nor  any  occa- 
sion for  it.  Gen.  ii.  25.  (2.)  Trou- 
ble and  perplexity  of  mind,  on  ac- 
count of  guilt  and  disappointment, 
Ezra  ix.  6.  Rom.  vi.  21.  and  v.  5. 
(3.)  Derision,  contempt,  harrass- 
ment,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  6.  (4.)  What 
is  shameful ;  as  an  idol,  whose  wor- 
ship was  abominable,  and  tends  to 
bring  its  practisers  to  shame,  Hos. 
iv.  10.  or  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  modesty  requires  to  be  co- 
vered, Isa.  XX.  4.  or  scandalous  cor- 
ruptions, of  which  men  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  Jude  12.  or  disgrace,  dis- 
honour, Prov.  ix.  7.  or  a  base  and 
disgraceful  condition,  Isa.  xlvii.  3. 
The  shame  of  sinners'  nakedness,  is 
their  abominable  guilt  and  corrup- 
tion. Rev.  iii.  18.  When  pride  Com- 
eth, then  Cometh  shame  of  others, 
and  at  last  shame  to  the  proud  per- 
son, Prov.  xi.  2.    To  shame,  ox  put 


to  shame,  is,  (1.)  to  render  one's  con- 
dition disgraceful,  and  to  fill  him 
with  shame,  Psal.  xliv.  7.  2  Sam. 
xix.  5.  (2.)  To  make  transgressors 
blush  at  their  conduct,  by  chastising 
and  reproving  them  for  it,  Judg. 
xviii.  7.  (3.)  To  mock  at,  Psal, 
xiv.  6.  (4.)  To  disappoint,  Prov. 
xiii.  6.  Shamefacedness,  is  an 
agreeable  modesty,  whereby  one  be- 
haves in  a  grave  and  decent  manner, 
ready  to  blush  at  the  smallest  ap- 
proach to  any  thing  obscene,  1  Tim. 
ii.  9. 

SHAMGAR,  astonished,  stranger^ 
the  son  of  Anath,  and  third  judge  of 
Israel.  The  Philistines  having  in- 
vaded his  country,  he  slew  600  of 
them  with  an  ox-goad,  Judg.  iii.  31. 

SHAMMAH,  loss,  desolation,  the 
son  of  Agee  the  Hararite,  the  third 
of  David's  mighties.  Along  with 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo,  he  routed 
the  Philistines  on  a  field  of  lentiles, 
and  killed  prodigious  numbers  of 
them.  They  also  breaking  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  together 
with  Jashobeam,  brought  David  wa- 
ter from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  11  — 17.  Two  others  of 
David's  worthies  were  called  Sham- 
mah,  the  one  a  Harodite,  the  other  a 
Hararite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  25,  33. 

SHAPHAN.     See  Josiah. 

SHARON,  Saron,  a  princeJj/ 
plain,  the  name  of  several  delightful 
spots  in  Canaan;  the  first  lay  be- 
tween Cesarea  and  Joppa,  on  the 
west  of  the  promised  land.  Acts  ix. 
35.  A  second  lay  between  Tabor 
and  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  this  was 
perhaps  but  a  continuation  of  the 
other.  A  third  lay  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  1  Chron.  v.  16.  Sharon  was 
noted  for  its  excellent  roses,  and 
pasture  for  flocks.  Song  ii.  1  •  It  is 
made  an  emblem  of  a  fruitful  coun- 
try, Isa.  xxxiii.  9.  and  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  fruitful  in  the  beauties  of 
holiness,  and  abounding  with  Jesus's 
spiritual  flocks,  Isa.  xxxv.  2.  and 
Ixv.  10. 

SHARP,  (I.)  Fit,  easily  to  cut 
or  penetrate  into  matter,  Isa.  v.  24- 
Psal.  Iii.  2.    (2.)  What  is  very  powr- 
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erful  and  piercing,  Isa.  xllx.  2.  Psal. 
xlv.  (3.)  Vehement  and  eager. 
Acts  XV.  39.  (4.)  Very  pernicious 
and  hurtful,  Psal.  Ivii.  5.  Prov.  v.  4. 
To  SHARPEN,  make  sharp.  Men 
sharpen  their  tongues  like  serpents, 
when  they  slander  in  a  malicious 
and  outrageous  manner,  Psal.  cxl.  3. 
They  sharpen  their  eye  upon  one,  when 
they  look  at  him  with  malice  and 
contempt.  Job  xvi.  9.  W^e  sharpen  a 
friend,  when  we  stir  him  up,  and  ren- 
der him  more  ready  for  action,  Prov. 
sxvii.  17.  Sharply,  (1.)  Angri- 
ly, A'ehemently,  Judg.  viii.  1.  (2.) 
In  a  cutting  and  convincing  manner, 
Tit.  i,  13.  Sharpness,  very  cut- 
ting admonitions  and  censures,  2 
Cor.  xiii.  10. 

SHAVE.     See  Beard,  Hair. 

SHAVEH,  denotes  a  valley  or  dale, 
such  as  that  belonging  to  the  kings 
of  Salem,  and  that  of  Kirjathaim, 
Gen.  xiv.  5,  17. 

SHAUSHA,  or  Ssraiah,  one  of 
David's  scribes,  1  Chron.  xviii.  J  6. 
with  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

SHEAF,  a  bundle  of  corn.  To 
talte  the  sheaf  from  the  hungry,  is  to 
deprive  the  poor  of  their  just  and 
necessary  provision.  Job  xxiv.  10. 
To  bring  home  sheaves,  is  to  enjoy 
the  happy  fruit  of  one's  labour,  Psal. 
cxxvi.  6.  See  Feast  of  unleavened 
bread. 

SHEAR,  (I.)  To  cutoff  hair,  1 
Cor.  xi.  6.  but  particularly  to  take  off 
the  wool  of  slieep.  In  China  they 
shear  their  sheep  thrice  a-year.  The 
Jevv's  used  to  shear  them  in  June 
or  July,  and  had  houses  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  feast  on  occasion  thereof, 
■2  Kings  X.  12.  1  Sam.  xxv.  4 — 11. 
and  xiii.  23,  24. 

SHEATH,  or  scabbard,  the  case 
or  covering  of  a  sword,  1  Sam.  xvii. 

SHEBA,  captivity,  or  Seba,  the 
son  of  CusH,  who  also  gave  name  to 
a  country  in  Arabia,  or  Abyssinia, 
Gen.  K.  7.  Psal.  Ixxii.  10.  Isa.  xliii. 
3.  (2  )  Sheba  the  son  of  Raamah, 
find  grandson  of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7. 
(3.)  The  son  of  Joktan,  Gen.  x.  28. 
(4.)  The  sou  of  Jokshsin,  and  grand- 


son of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxv.  3.  AH 
these  seem  to  have  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Arabia,  and  perhaps 
most  of  them  in  the  south  part  of  it. 
One  or  more  of  these  Shebas  gave 
name  to  a  country,  and  whose  queen 
came  to  visit  Solomon,  and  brought 
him  large  presents  of  gold,  spices, 
and  precious  stones  ;  but  where  this 
Sheba  was  situated,  whether  in  A- 
rabia  the  Happy,  or  in  Abyssinia,  is 
not  agreed.  Jt  is  certain  that  both 
of  them  lie  southward  of  Canaan  ; 
and  as  Arabia  was  bounded  with 
the  ocean,  and  Abyssinia  was  then 
the  southmost  known  country,  both 
may  be  called  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.  Spices,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  were  produced,  or  might 
easily  be  had,  in  both.  In  Abyssinia, 
their  language,  and  their  ancient, 
nay  their  present  religion,  are  not 
a  little  similar  to  the  Jewish  ;  and 
they  pretend  to  give  us  an  account 
of  a  queen  of  theirs,  who  visited  So- 
lomon, and  had  by  him  a  son,  whose 
posterity  continued  on  their  throne 
1930  years,  if  they  do  not  so  still, 
I  Kings  X.  Matt.  xii.  42  Luke  xi. 
3 1 .  The  inhabitants  of  Sheba  traded 
witli  the  T}Tians,  in  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  gold,  Ezek.  xxvii.  22. 
I  suppose  there  were  one  or  more 
Shebas  in  Arabia,  and  another-  in 
Abyssinia ;  but  it  is  more  certain 
that  the  men  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
were  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  shall  in  the  millennium, 
be  turned  to  the  Lord,  Psal.  Ixxii* 
10,  15.  Isa.  Ix.  6.  No  doubt  the 
Sabeaxs  were  the  offspring  of  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  Shebas  or 
Sheba.  We  find  one  tribe  of  them 
in  Arabia  tlie  Desert,  near  the  land 
of  Uz,  who  carried  off  Job's  cattle. 
Job  i.  15.  and  to  whom  the  Jews 
sold  the  Tyrian  slaves  which  they 
brought  from  Alexander's  troops, 
Joel  iii.  8.  They  were  conquered 
by  Cyrus,  Isa.  xlv.  14, 

SHEBA,  the  son  of  Bichri,  who 
decoyed  1 1  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in- 
to a  revolt  from  king  David,  imme>- 
diately  after  the  death  of  Absalom; 
but  Jo»b  following  him  at  the  Ijeels 
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with  an  army,  his  partlzans  were 
ijoon  scattered,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Abel-bcth-maachah,  whither  he 
fled,  cut  oft"  his  head,  and  delivered 
it  to  Joab,  who  thereon  raised  his 
siege  of  the  place,  2  Sam.  xx. 

bHEBA,  the  name  of  a  well  or 
city,  is  tlie  same  as  Beersheba,  Gen. 
xxvi.  33.  and  Josh.  xix.  2.  where 
the  text  should  be  read  Beersheba  or 
Sheba,  and  then  we  have  just  13  ci- 
ties, as  is  said  ver.  6. 

SHEBAM.     See  Sibmah. 
SHEBARIM,  hopes,  a  place  near 
Ai,  Josh.  vii.  5. 

SHEBAT,  a  sceptre,  the  fifth  month 
of  the  civil,  and  eleventh  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical year,  among  the  Hebrews, 
answering  to  our  January.  See 
Judges  vii.  10. 

SHEBNAH,  ivho  rxsts  hiinself,  a 
treasurer  and  secretary  to  king  He- 
zekiah.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
with  Eliakim,  were  sent  to  hear  Sen- 
nacherib's proposals.  He  was  ex- 
tremely proud,  affecting  the  most 
sumptuous  buildings.  He  had  pre- 
pared himself  a  magnificent  sepul- 
chre ;  but  being  carried  into  capti- 
vity, either  by  Sennacherib,  or  by 
Esarhaddon,  he  died  in  a  miserable 
exile,  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  Isa.  xxii, 
15—20. 

SHE(^HEM,  SicHEM,  or  Sychem, 
part,  portion,  the  back,  shoulders, 
early  in  the  morning ;  a  son  of  Hamor 
the  Canaanite,  and  ])rince  of  She- 
chem,  Sychem,  or  Sychar,  who,  by 
defiling  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob, and  in  order  to  have  her  in  mar- 
riage, consenting  that  he  and  all  the 
males  of  his  city  should  be  circumci- 
sed, occasioned  the  death  of  himself, 
his  father,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  Gen.  xxxiv.  See  Jacob, 
The  city  called  by  his  nam©  stood  on 
mount  Ephraim,  about  10  miles  north 
from  Shi  loll,  and  30,  or  rather,  ac- 
cording to  Roland,  35  north  of  Je- 
rusalem. Near  this  place,  Jacob 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  had 
it  afterward  to  recover  by  force 
from  the  Canaanites.  This  he  be- 
queathed to  Joseph,  who  was  long 
uftcr  buried  in  it,  Gen.  xxxiii.   IP. 


and  xHx.  22,  Acts  vii.  IG.  Josh. 
xxiv.  32,  It  fell  to  the  tribe  of  E- 
phraim,  was  given  to  the  Levites, 
and  was  a  city  of  refuge;  and  here 
Joshua,  just  before  his  death,  con- 
vened the  Hebrews  to  give  them  a 
solemn  charge.  Josh.  xx.  7.  and 
xxiv.  The  inhabitants  hereof,  with 
the  family  of  Millo,  set  up  Abzme- 
i,ECH,  the  bastard  of  Gideon,  for 
king;  but  in  about  three  years  af- 
ter, he  rewarded  them  with  the 
murder  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  their  city,  Judg,  ix. 
It  was  however  rebuilt;  and  here 
Rehoboam  was  rejected,  and  Jero- 
boam was  made  king  of  tlie  ten 
tribes.  He  further  repaired  it,  and, 
it  seems,  made  it  his  capital  for  a 
time,  I  Kings  xii.  1 — 25.  Long 
after,  the  Samaritans  made  it  their 
capital,  and  on  account  of  their 
drunkenness  it  was  called  Sychar.  A- 
bout  A.  M.  3870,  Hircanus  king  of" 
the  Jews  took  and  pillaged  and 
razed  it.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Vespa- 
sian about  40  years  after  Christ's 
death,  and  called  Flavia  and  Nea- 
polis,'  or  the  New  city.  At  present 
it  is  called  Naplouse,  and  is  the 
capital  of  a  small  government  under 
the  Turks  ;  and  here  the  remaining 
Samaritans  chiefly  reside.  Near  tp 
this  place  was  Jacob's  well,  where 
our  Saviour  converted  the  harlot, 
and  over  which  Superstition  erected 
a  church  that  was  standing  about 
900  years  ago,  John  iv. 

SHED.     Sec  Pour. 

SHEEP,  a  most  cleanly,  patient, 
harmless,  useful,  and  exposed  kind 
of  brutes.  Anciently  the  great 
wealth,  even  of  kings  and  princes, 
lay  in  sheep,  goats.  Sec.  2  Kings  iii. 
4.  In  some  countries,  their  tails  are 
said  to  be  very  large,  and  all  co- 
vered with  fat.  In  Madagascar, 
these  tails  sometimes  weigh  about 
I6lb.  In  Arabia  and  Syria,  it  is  as- 
serted, some  of  them  are  3  cubiU 
long,  and  weigh  about  25  or  30ib. 
and,  it  is  said,  have  little  boards  be- 
low them,  lest,  by  trailing  along  the 
ground,  they  should  become  ulcerat- 
ed.    Ivinson  fixys,  there  are  some  in 
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lartary,  whose  tails  weigh  80lb.  but 
I  cannot  believe  all  this.  Rams  are 
the  uncastrated  he-sheep,  and  Avhich 
are  strong  and  violent  fighters.  In 
Mesopotaniia,  Italy,  &c.  the  ewes 
bring  forth  their  lambs  twice  a-year. 
All  the  sheep  offered  in  the  ancient 
sacrifices  represented  Christ.  He 
and  his  people  are  likened  to  sheep, 
to  mark  their  innocence,  patience, 
harrnlessness,  usefulness,  and  expo- 
sure to  manifold  troubles  and  enemies, 
Isa.  Iiii.7.  John  x.  ] — 26.  and  xxi. 
15 — 17.  Christ  is  called  the  lamb  of 
Cod,  prophesied  of,  Isa.  liii.  7.  and 
typified  by  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the 
daily  sacrifice,  John  i.  29.  Men  in 
general  are  compared  to  sheep,  to 
denote  their  stupidity,  their  weak- 
ness, exposure  to  danger,  and  need 
of  government,  ]  Kings  xxii.  17. 
Hos.  iv.  16.  Isa.  Ix.  7.  or  for  their 
innocency  and  harmlessness  as  to  a 
particular  sin,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  17. 
Sinners  are  likened  to  iZfeep,  to  mark 
their  unlhoughtfulness,  their  readi- 
ness to  wander,  their  exposure  to 
ruin,  their  inability  to  defend  or 
recover  themselves,  and  their  need 
to  be  saved,  led,  and  nourished,  by 
Jesus  the  great  Shepherd,  Psal.  xlix. 
14-.  Isa.  liii.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Luke 
XV.  4 — 6.  The  rams,  goats,  and 
lambs,  denote  the  various  classes  of 
people  in  a  country;  great  and  pow- 
erful, or  poor  and  weak,  and  less  or 
more  innocent,  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  and 
Ix.  7.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  17.  and  xxxix. 
JS.  Darius,  and  his  two  kingdoms 
of  Persia  and  Media,  are  likened  to 
a  two-horned  ram,  pushing  its  con- 
; quests  northward,  westward,  and 
southward,  but  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks,  Dan.  viii.  3 — 7. 
Battering-rams  were  instruments  of 
war  anciently  used  for  making 
breaches  in  walls.  They  were  huge 
beams  like  the  m.asts  of  ships,  cap- 
ped with  an  iron-head  somewhat 
like  a  ram's.  Being  hung  by  ropes 
.to  another  cross-beam  supported  on 
poles,  and  equally  balanced,  a  num- 
ber of  men  thrust  it  backward  and 
forward,  and  so  beat  the  wall  with 
its  iron-head  till  they  made  a  breach 


in  it.  The  workers  of  the  ram  were 
meanwhile  covered  with  a  vinea,  to 
protect  them  from  the  arrows  of 
the  besieged,  or  the  stones  thrown 
by  them.  They  afterwards  had  bat- 
tering rams  that  run  on  wheels. 
Whether  these  rams  were  invented 
by  Epzeus  the  Greek  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  or  by  the  Carthaginians  at 
the  siege  of  Cadiz,  we  know  not. 
It  is  certain  that  no  author  before 
Ezekiel  mentions  them,  Ezek.  iv.  2. 
and  xxi.  22. 

SHEET.  Probably  the  Jews  used 
linen-sheets  in  the  same  manner  out 
country  people  do,  Judg.  xiv.  12, 
13.  Mark  xiv.  15.  The  sheet  full 
of  all  kinds  of  beasts,  thrice  let  down 
from  heaven,  and  then  taken  up  for 
good  and  all,  which  Peter  saw  in  his 
vision,  some  think  might  represent 
the  Christian  church  as  constituted 
of  all  nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
thrice  eminently  enlarged  in  the  a- 
postolic  age,  in  Constantine's  time, 
and  then  in  the  Millennium,  and  at 
last  received  up  into  heaven.  Acts  x. 
11  —  16. 

SHEKEL,  iveighing,  the  name  both 
of  a  weight  and  a  coin  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  from  the  custom  of 
paying  money  by  weight,  which  is 
the  literal  signification  of  the  term 
shekel.  The  silver  shekel  is  said  to 
be  worth  2s.  3.375rf,  sterling.  The 
gold  shekel  to  be  worth  1/.  165.  6d. 
Some  distinguished  between  the  com- 
mon shekel  and  that  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  last  is  made  double  the  former ; 
but  most  authors  make  them  the 
same.  Moses  says.  Numb,  xviii,  6. 
and  Ezek.  xiv.  12.  that  the  shekel  is 
worth  20  gerahs  or  oboli.  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  makes  the  weight  of  the 
shekel  equal  to  9  dwt,  2.57  gr.  Eng- 
lish troy  weight. 

SHEKINAH,  a  rabbinical  term, 
by  which  is  understood  a  visible  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  presence,  which 
rested  over  the  propitiatory  or  mercy 
seat,  the  covering  of  the  ark,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cloud.  It  was  from  this 
that  God  gave  forth  his  oracles  in  an 
articulate  and  audible  voice,  when 
consulted  by  the  high-priest  i  hence 
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it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  God 
dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,  Psal. 
Ixxx.  1.  that  he  sitteth  between  the 
cherubim,  Psal.  xcix.  1.  The  rab- 
bins tell  us,  that  the  shekinah  first  re- 
sided in  the  tabernacle  erected  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  descending 
on  the  day  of  its  consecration  in^the 
figure  of  a  cloud ;  and  that  it  passed 
thence  into  the  sanctuary  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  on  the  day  of  its  dedi- 
cation by  that  prince ;  where  it  con- 
tinued down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  by  the 
Chaldeans.     See  Ezek.  ix.  3. 

SHEM,  or  Sem,  name,  rcnozvn,  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  born  y/.M.  1558. 
To  reward  his  filial  duty  in  assisting 
his  brother  Japheth  in  the  covering 
of  his  father's  nakedness,  he  had  his 
father's  signal  blessing,  which  im- 
ported, that  in  his  posterity  the 
church  of  God  should  long  remain, 
and  Canaan  should  be  his  servant ; 
but  at  last  the  posterity  of  Japheth 
should  dwell  in  his  tents.  By  his 
sons  Elam,  Ashu^,  Arphaxad, 
I.UD,  and  Aram,  he  peopled  most 
of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
isles  adjacent.  In  Shem's  posterity, 
©specially  the  Hebrew  nation,  the 
church  almost  wholly  continued  for 
about  2000  years  before  Christ; 
since  which,  multitudes  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Japheth  are  entered  into  it. 
See  Canaan  and  Japheth.  Per- 
haps Shem  was  the  Pluto  or  Typhon 
of  the  Heathen;  and  from  him  the 
city  Zama,  near  the  head  of  the 
Tigris,  seems  to  have  had  its  name. 

SHEM  AI  AH,  hearing  of  (he  Lord. 
See  Rehoboam,  Jeremiah,  Nehe- 
MiAH.  There  are  about  18  of  this 
name  in  scripture. 

SHEMER,  a  keeper,  or  guard,  the 
name  of  him  who  sold  the  mount  of 
tbe  same  name  to  Omri,  king  of  Is- 
rael, upon  which  that  prince  built 
Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi.  24.  This  hill 
was  famous,  before  the  building  of 
Samaria  upon  it,  for  the  battle  fought 
there  between  Abijah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
2  Chron.  xiii. 

SHEMINITH,  the  eight':,  a  musU 
No.  33.  Vol.  II. 


cal  instrument  of  eight  strings;  but 
others  think  it  was  a  certain  rnusical 
air,  Psal.  vi.  and  xii.  title,  1  Chron. 
XXV.  21. 

SHEPHAM,  a  city  on  the  south  of 
Syria,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Apa- 
mea.  Numb,  xxxiv.  10,  II. 

SHEPHERD.     See  Pastor. 

SHERD,  ( 1 .)  A  piece  of  a  broken 
potter's  vessel,  Exod.  xxiii.  34.  (2.) 
A  small  remnant,  Isa.  xxx.  14. 

SHERIFF.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  TiPTAYE  had  the  same  kind  of 
power  in  the  Chaldean  kingdom  that 
our  sheriffs  have,  Dan,  iii.  2. 

SHESHACH,  a  name  given  to 
Babylon.  It  was  probably  derived 
from  one  of  their  idols,  which  might 
be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and  to 
which  they  observed  their  Sacaean 
feasts,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  Saturnalia,  in  revelling,  drun- 
kenness, and  all  manner  of  debauch- 
ery, Jer.  XXV.  26.  and  li.  41. 

SHESHBAZZAR.     See  Zerub- 

BABEL. 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI.  See  Sa- 
maritans. 

SHEW,  (1.)  To  make  known;  to 
set  a  thing  as  before  one's  eyes^ 
Exod.  ix.  1(5.  (2.)  To  bestow,  to 
shew  favour,  Psal.  cxii.  5.  A  shew 
is  an  appearance.  Psalm  xxxix.  6» 
Christ  made  a  sheto  of  principalities 
and  powers,  openly  on  his  cross:  he 
openly  triumphed  over  evil  spirits  as 
conquered  by  him,  even  as  conquer- 
ors did  over  those  they  had  conquer- 
ed, leading  them  along  by  their  cha- 
riot. Col.  ii.  15.  To  inake  a  fair 
shew  in  the  flesh,  is  to  make  a  specious 
appearance  in  opposing  the  truth, 
and,  in  conformity  to  the  Jews,  in  or* 
der  to  avoid  persecution.  Gal.  vi.  12, 

SHIBBOLETH.    SeeEpHRAiM. 

SHIELD.     See  Buckler. 

SHIGGAION,  or  Shiggionoth, 
a  song  of  trouble,  or  comfort ;  it  either 
denotes  a  musical  instrument,  or  tune 
whose  notes  were  exceedingly  di- 
versified, and  perhaps  also  that  those 
songs  varied  in  their  matter  from  one 
opposite  to  another,  as  from  deep 
sorrow  to  exultation  and  triumph, 
Psal.  vli.  title.  Hab,  iii.  I. 
3K 
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'  SHIHON,  or  Seon,  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Issacnar,  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Tabor,  and  which  was  of  some 
note  about  A.  D.  330. 

SJ-IILOAH,  or  Siloam,  sent,  or 
iDho  sends,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Gihon,  and  to  have  had 
its  spring  on  the  west  of  the  city.  It 
is  said  to  have  had  two  pools;  the 
pool  of  Siloam  near  the  south-east  of 
the  temple,  and  the  pool  of  Shelah 
or  Shiloh,  somewhere  to  the  west- 
ward, Neh.  iii.  15.  Sometimes  the 
stream  of  Shiloah  is  said  to  be  on  the 
south  of  (he  city,  and  yet  in  the  Tal- 
mud mention  is  made  of  Shiloah  in 
the  midst  of  the  city.  I  am  apt  to 
tliink,  the  water  which  came  from 
fountains  near  the  same  place  for 
ordinary  ran  partly  thro'  the  city 
eastward,  and  partly  along  the  south 
side  of  it,  and  met  near  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  where  our  Saviour  healed 
the  blind  man,  John  ix.  The  family 
of  David  in  their  weak  condition, 
and  Jesus  in  his  humiliation,  and  his 
Spirit  and  grace,  are  likened  to  the 
soft-flowing  waters  of  Shiloah,  Isa. 
viii.  6.  Psalm  xlvi.  4. 

SHILOH,  (1 .)  A  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Some,  by  a  mistake  of  the  last 
letter,  render  it  sent.  Some  render 
it  /lis  son ;  others,  he  to  xvhovi  it,  viz. 
the  kingdom,  belongs.  Le  Clerk  fool- 
ishly enough  renders  it  the  end;  and 
makes  the  passage  run  thus :  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah — 
till  the  end  of  it  come,  i.  e.  it  shall 
not  depart  till  it  depart.  Gousset 
explains  it  of  the  rvTcssiah,  as  a  xvea- 
ricd  sufferer.  But  as  the  word  comes 
from  Shalah,  which  signifies  quiet- 
ness. Job  iii.  26.  and  prosperity. 
Psalm  cxxii.  6,1 .  it  is  most  proper- 
ly rendered.  The  prosperous  author  of 
salvation  and  rest:  and  the  whole 
text  might  run  thus.  The  poiver  of 
governinejit  shall  not  depart  from  Ju- 
dah, nor  a  Judge  from  among  his  de- 
scendants, till  the  prosperous  Saviour 
come,  and  to  him  shall  the  gathering 
and  obedience  of  the  Gentiles  be,  Gen. 
xlix,  10.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  prediction  is  evident.  Nothing 
is  more  plain,  than  that  the  offspring 


of  Judah  preserved  their  distinct  ex- 
istence as  a  tribe,  together  with  a 
power  of  government,  and  judging 
of  causes,  till  Jesus  came  in  the  flesh. 
The  tribe  of  Judah  were  most  nu- 
merous when  they  came  out  of  E- 
gypt;  they  led  the  van  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  they  were  divinely  order- 
ed to  make  the  first  attack  on  the 
remaining    Canaanites,   Judg.  i.  2. 
and  against  the  Benjamites  at  Gi- 
beah,  Judg.  xx.   18.      Othniel,  the 
first  of  the  judges,  was  of  this  tribe, 
Judg.  iii.  9.     Long  the  family  of  Da- 
vid, who  belonged  to  this  tribe,  had 
the  royal  power.     Even  under  the 
Chaldeans  and  Persians,  Jehoiakin, 
Zerubbabel,   and    Nehemiah,  all  of 
this  tribe,  held  a  superiority,  2  Kings 
XXV.  Ezra  i.  to  vi.  Neh.  i.  to  xlii. — 
For  about  160  years  before  Christ, 
the  Maccabean  priests,  and  the  fa- 
mily of  Herod,  ruled  over  the  Jews, 
both  of  which  were  in  a  manner  in- 
corporated with  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
and  besides,  the  sanhedrim  of  Jewish 
elders   had    much    power   in    their 
hand.     Not  long  after  our  Saviour's 
incarnation,  Judea  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province.     Not  long  had  the 
Gentiles  begun  to  gather  to  and  obey 
him,  when  the  Jewish  church  and 
state  were  quite  overturned,  and  the 
distinction  of  tribes  for  ever  finish- 
ed, the  genealogies  being  lost.     It 
is  true,  they  pretend  since  to  have 
had   heads   of  their   captivity ;   but 
where  is  their  evidence?  or  where 
is  the  nation  wherein  tliey  have  au- 
thority from  their  tyrannic  masters 
to  judge  and  determine  in  any  im- 
portant point  ?  If  they  cannot  pro- 
duce tokens  of  power  for  more  than 
1700  years  past,  the  Messiah  must 
certainly  be  come,  and  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth be  the  person. 
(2.)  Shiloh,  a  famous  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  about   ten  miles 
south  of  Shechem,  and  25   north  of 
Jerusalem.   Here  Joshua  divided  the 
Western  Canaan  to  the  nine  tribes 
and  a  half:  and  here  he  fixed  the 
tabernacle  of  God ;  and  here  it  con- 
tinued about  310  years,  if  not  350. 
After  the  Philistines  carried  off  the 
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ark,  it  was  never  returned  to  Shiloh, 
and  the  place  gradually  dwindled 
away,  till  its  ruinous  condition  be- 
came a  proverb,  and  a  pattern  of 
desolation,  Josli.  xviii.  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
60.  Jer.  vii.  12,  14.  and  xxvi.  6,  9. 
The  inhabitants  of  it  are  perhaps 
called  Shilonites,  1  Chr.  ix.  .5.  At 
least  Abijah  the  prophet  was  one,  1 
Kings  xiv.  2.  So  many  of  their 
daughters,  as  they  danced  in  their 
vinejrards,  were  seized  by  the  re- 
maining 200  men  of  the  Benjamites, 
Judg.  xxi. 

SHIMEI,  hearing  or  obei/ing,  the 
son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Saul.  When  David,  in 
a  most  mournful  condition,  fled  from 
Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Absalom,  Slii- 
mei  met  him  at  Bahurim,  and  bitter- 
^ly  cursed  him  as  a  murderer  and 
wicked  monster,  and  threw  stones 
at  him.  David  Avould  not  suffer  him 
to  be  killed  for  his  insolence.  After 
Absalom's  death,  Shimei,  with  1000 
men  of  his  tribe,  came  with  the  first, 
particularly  of  the  three  tribes  of  the 
camp  of  Ephraim,  to  welcomie  Da- 
vid home  to  his  capital.  He  con- 
fessed his  crime,  aiid  begged  for- 
giveness. Notwithstanding  Abishai's 
pleading,  David  gave  Shimei  his 
oath,  that  be  would  spare  his  life, 
and  never  put  him  to  death,  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5  to  11.  and  xix.  16— 23.'  But 
as  it  was  dangerous  to  let  such  an 
aftVont  of  royal  majesty  go  unpu- 
nished, David,  on  his  death -bed, 
charged  Solomon  to  resent  it  as  he 
thought  proper.  In  full  consistency 
\\ith  liis  father's  oath,  Solomon  or- 
dered Shimei,  under  pain  of  death, 
not  to  go  without  the  limits  of  Jeru- 
salem. Shimei  was  content  with  the 
restriction.  About  three  years  af- 
ter, some  of  his  slaves  fled  off,  and 
took  shelter  with  Achish,  king  of 
Gath.  Informed  hereof,  Shimei  went 
after  them,  and  brought  them  back 
to  Jerusalem.  Solomon  having  heard 
of  it,  called  Shimei  before  him,  and 
after  convicting  him  of  his  wicked- 
ness, ordered  Benaiah  to  dispatch 
him  with  his  sword,  1  Kings  ii.  36 
—46. 


SHINAR,  the  province  of  Baby- 
Ion,  where  the  famed  tower  was 
built.  It  was  probably  so  called, 
because  thence  the  Lord  shook  out, 
or  dispersed,  the  nations.  Gen.  xi.  2. 
Dan.  i.  2.  In  this  country  we  find 
the  mountains  Zagraci,  or  Singares, 
and  the  city  and  river  of  Singara. 
Shinar  may  not  only  mean  Babylo- 
nia, but  the  whole  countries  whither 
the  Jews  have  been  for  many  ages 
dispersed,  and  whence  ihey  shall  be 
brought  back  at  last,  Zech.  v.  11. 
Isa.  xi.  II. 

SHINE,  to  appear  bright  as  the 
sun  in  a  clear  day.  Job  xxxi.  26. 
God  shhies  forth,  when  he  manifests 
his  glorious  excellencies,  and  confers 
his  favours,  Psal.  I.  2.  and  Ixxx.  1. 
and  cxix.  135.  His  gospel  or  truths 
shine,  when  they  are  clearly  publish- 
ed, and  powerfully  applied,  Isa.  ix. 
2.  2  Pet.  i.  19.  Men  shine,  when 
they  appear  clearly  to  be  sound  in 
doctrine,  holy  in  practice,  and  a- 
bound  in  outward  honour  and  pow- 
er. Matt.  v.  15,  16.  Job  xi.  17.  Dan. 
xii.  3.  The  light  or  candle  of  pros- 
perity shi7ies  on  men,  when  they  en- 
joy much  of  it.  Job  xxii.  28.  and 
xxix.  3. 

•  SHIPHRA,  hartdsome,  and  PUAH, 
were  two  noted  midwives  in  the  land 
of  (.'o'^hen  ;  but  whether  they  were 
Hebrews  or  Egyptians,  we  know 
not.  To  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
Israelites,  Pharaoh  sent  for  them,  and 
charged  them  to  stifle  in  the  birlh  all 
the  Hebrew  male  children.  They 
neglected  to  obey  his  orders.  He 
sent  for  them  again,  and  expostulat- 
ed with  them.  They  told  him,  liiat 
the  Hebrew  women  were  not  like 
the  Egyptians,  but  could,  and  often 
did,  bring  forth  their  infants  witliout 
the  help  of  midwives.  Possibly  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this. 
But  whatever  falsehood  was  in  their 
speech,  God  did  not  reward  it;  but 
he  rewarded  their  fear  of  him,  and 
their  love  to  the  Hebrews,  and  he 
built  them  houses,  that  is,  he  reward- 
ed them  with  numerous  and  prosper- 
ous families.  Calmet  thinks,  it  was 
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not  the  houses  of  the  midwives,  but 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  God  built  up, 
Exod.  i.  15—19. 

SHIPS.  Probably  Noah's  ark 
gave  the  first  origin  to  shipping. 
The  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Dan  ap- 
pear to  have  early  begun  a  sea-trade. 
Gen.  xlix.  13.  Judg.  v.  17.  Solo- 
mon, and  after  him  Jehoshaphat,  set 
on  foot  a  considerable  trade  by  ship- 
ping, 1  Kings  X.  and  xxii.  The  Tro- 
jans were  early  powerful  at  sea ; 
but  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  for 
many  ages  were  much  more  so.  Nor 
were  their  colony  at  Carthage  infe- 
rior in  shipping.  The  Greeks,  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  were  also  in 
their  turn  famous  by  sea ;  particular- 
ly those  of  Miletus,  Rhodes,  Athens, 
Sicily  ;  and  the  Alexandrians  in  E- 
gypt.  After  the  Saracens  had  ruin- 
ed the  Grecian  sea-trade,  the  Vene- 
tians, Pisans,  and  Genoese  in  Italy, 
became  famous  in  that  way.  About 
2S0  years  ago,  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  by  pushing  their  Afri- 
can, Indian,  and  American,  disco- 
veries, engrossed  much  of  the  sea- 
trade  :  but  at  present  the  English 
cut  by  far  the  greatest  figure  at  sea. 
Some  of  the  ancient  ships  were  enor- 
mously big.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
icing  of  Egypt,  had  one  of  a  stupen- 
dous magnitude  and  form  presented 
to  him  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 
Ptolemy  Philopater  had  one  of  280 
cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  48  high, 
and  capable  to  stow  3800  men. 
Sh?ps  of  Turshlsh,  are  j)ut  for  the 
merchants  and  mariners  concerned 
in  them,  Isa.  xxiii.  1 4.  and  for  the 
glory  and  strength  of  God's  enemies, 
Jsa.ii.  16.  Psal.xlviii.7.  The  Chal- 
deaps  cried  m  the  ships,  when  busied 
in  their  trade,  on  the  river  Euphrates; 
and  when  hasting  to  flee  away  from 
Cyrus,  fis  he  took  the  city,  and  the 
"water  of  the  river  was  diverted,  Isa. 
xliii.  14.  The  church  is  likened  to 
a  tossed  ship,  to  denote  her  troubled 
and  unsettled  condition  in  this  world, 
Isa.  liv.  1 1.  The  Assyrian  kingdom 
is  likened  to  a  ship,  whereof  the 
king  was  the  viast,  the  princes  and 
fulers  the  tacklings,  and  the  common 


people  and  army  the  sail,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
23,  24.  The  third  part  of  ships  de- 
stroyed under  the  second  trumpet, 
may  denote  the  ships,  islands,  and 
maritime  cities,  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  about  the  end  of 
the  4th,  and  beginning  of  the  5  th 
century  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  multitudes  of  useful  mi- 
nisters in  the  Church,  troubled  by 
the  Arians,  and  other  heretics.  Rev. 
viii.  9.  Man's  life  is  likened  to 
sxvift  ships,  or  ships  of  pleasure  ;  how 
quickly  it  hastens  to  an  end  !  Job 
ix.  26.  Shipwreck,  is  the  loss  of 
a  ship  and  its  loading,  by  storms, 
rocks  or  the  like.  Men  make  ship- 
ivreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
when  they  totally  apostatize  from 
the  love,  profession,  and  practice  of 
divine  truths,  which  they  once  be- 
lieved, ]  Tim.  i.  19. 

SHISHAK,  thyjiax,  thy  joy,  king 
of  Egypt,  and,  we  suppose,  brother- 
in-law  to  king  Solomon.  We,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  believe  him  to  be 
the  same  as  Sesostris,  Bacchus,  Osi- 
ris, and  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  and 
perhaps  the  Belus  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  Mars,  or  Mavors,  of  the  Thraci- 
ans.  Offended  with  Solomon,  per- 
haps for  dishonouring  his  sister  by 
his  insatiable  lust  after  new  wives, 
he  protected  Jeroboam  when  a  fu- 
gitive in  Egypt.  After  enlarging 
his  kingdom  to  the  west,  probably 
to  the  ocean,  he  turned  his  arms  a- 
gainst  Asia,  with  1200  chariots  of 
war,  60,000  horsemen,  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  Egyptians,  Lu- 
bims,  Lukims,  and  Cushims;  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Judah,  took 
Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  the  riches 
of  the  palace  and  temple :  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  distressed 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  because  per- 
haps Jeroboam  was  his  ally.  After 
ravaging  Asia  from  the  north  of  In- 
dia to  the  Black  sea,  he  crossed  over 
into  Greece,  and  was  there  routed 
by  Perseus;  or  rather  was  obliged 
to  hasten  home  to  chastise  his  bro- 
ther Danaus,  who  being  left  go- 
vernor of  Egypt,  had  assumed  the 
royalty.    On  his  returnj  Danaus  was 
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forced  to  flee,  and  sailed  to  Greece, 
and  was  there  celebrated  by  the 
names  of  Neptune,  Vython,  Typhon, 
if  not  also  Japetus.  In  his  arrogan- 
cy,  Shishak  is  said  to  have  caused  his 
captive  kings  to  draw  his  chariot,  till 
one  day  he  observed  one  of  them  in 
his  draught  keep  his  eye  steadily 
iixed  on  the  wheel ;  and  being  ask- 
ed the  reason,  said,  that  he  toojc  the 
turning  of  the  wheel  to  suggest  how 
quickly  those  in  high  station  would 
be  brought  low,  and  those  in  low 
stations  be  exalted.  This  speech  af- 
fected Sliishak,  and  indeed  was  veri- 
fied in  his  kingdom ;  for  not  long  after 
his  death,  his  empire  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushims  were 
masters  of  Egypt,  2  Chron.  xii.  1 
Kings  xiv. 

SHITTIM-WOOD,  ivhips,  thorns, 
a  kind  of  timber  very  valuable,  and 
much  used  by  Moses  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tabernacle,  and  its  furni- 
ture. Jerome  represents  it  as  simi- 
lar to  the  whitfe  thorn.  It  is  most 
likely  to  have  oeen  the  black  Aca- 
cia, which  is  said  to  be  the  only  tree 
that  grows  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
Its  wood  is  smooth,  beautiful,  tough, 
hard,  and  almost  incorruptible.  As 
used  in  the  tabernacle,  some  think 
it  might  denote  the  excellency  and 
durableness  of  Christ\s  manhood,  and 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  true 
saints.  It  was  probably  from  the 
plenty  of  this  wood  growing  there, 
that  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
was  called  Shittim,  and  where  the 
Hebrews  encamped  a  considerable 
time,  Numb.  xxv.  1.  Mic.  vi.  5. 
Josh.  ii.  ].  In  Joel  iii.  18.  it  may 
represent  the  dry,  barren  Gentile 
world,  when  watered  by  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

To  be  broken  to  SHIVERS,  or 
very  small  pieces,  is  to  be  utterly 
ruined.  Rev.  ii.  27. 

SHOBACH,  orSHoPHACH.  See 
Hadadezer. 

SHOBI.     SeeNAHASH. 

SHOCK,  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in 
the  field  for  drying  them.  One  comes 
to  his  grave  as  a  shock  of  corn  in  his 
season,  when,  being  well  prepared 


for  death,  he  dies  in  a  good  old  age. 
Job  v.  26, 

SHOE.      Among    the    Hebrews, 
slaves  went  ba,refooted  :  others  gene- 
rally had  their  feet  and  legs  covered 
when  they  went  abroad;  and  their 
women    of  quality   had  these  parts 
covered  with  materials  very  rich  and 
beautiful.  Song  vii.    1.   Ezek.  xvi. 
10.  but  it  seenifS    their  shoes   were 
ordinarily  of  no  great  value,  and  so 
a  pair  of  shoes  denotes  a  very  incon- 
siderable bribe,  Amos  ii.   6.     Pro- 
bably their  soldiers  often  wore  shoes 
of  iron  and  brass;  and   to  this   day 
many  of  the  eastern  people  wear  iron 
plates  on  the  heels  and  the  fore-sole 
of  their  shoes  :  but  Asher's  shoes  be- 
ing of  iron  and  brass,  may  denote  the 
abundance  of  these  metals  in  their 
territory,  and  their  strength  to  con- 
quer and  crush  their  enemies,  Deut, 
xxxiii.  25.     The  Hebrews'  eating  of 
the  first  passover  with  their  shoes  on, 
loins  girded,  and  staff  in  their  hand, 
imported  that  they  were  immediately 
after  to  begin  their  journey,  Exod. 
xii.  11.     Putting  off  shoes,  imported 
reverence  of  the  presence  of  God, 
Exod.  iii.   5.  Josh.  v.  .5.     Want  of 
shoes,   imported  mourning,   debase- 
ment, and  slaver^',  2  Sam.  xv.   30. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17.  Isa.  xx.  2,  4.     The 
plucking  off"  a  shoe,  and  giving  it  to 
another,    imported     resignation     of 
right  to   him,  Ruth   iv.    7.     But  a 
widow's   loosing  the  shoe  from  his 
foot  who  refused  to  marry  her,  and 
raise  up  seed  to  his  deceased  brother, 
imported  that  he    deserved    to   be 
treated  as  a  slave  and  base  person, 
Deut.  xxv.  9.     To  bear  or  unloose 
one's  shoes,    imports  doing    him  the 
meanest  offices,  Matt.  iii.  11.  Luke 
iii.  16.     David  cast  his  shoe  over  E- 
dom,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
country,    and    used   the    people   as 
slaves,  Psal.  Ix.  8.  and  cviii.  9.     The 
saints  have  their  feet  beautiful   with 
shoes,   have  shoes  of  badger's  skins, 
and  are  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  when  by  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  their  souls  are  made 
free,  are  enabled,  and  disposed  to, 
and  ready  in  all    holy  obedience. 
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Song  vii.   1.  Ezisk.  xvi.   10.  Eph. 
vi.  15. 

SHOOT,  (1.)  To  move  quick- 
ly, Exod.  XXX vi.  33.  (2.)  To  launch 
arrows  from  a  bow,  2  Kings  xiii.  17. 
(3.)  To  sprout,  grow  up  as  corn. 
Job  viii.  16.  Isa-  xxvii.  8.  God  shoots 
at  men,  when  he  suddenly  destroys 
them,  Psal.  cxliv.  6.  and  Ixiv.  7. 
Men  shoot  at  the  saints,  when  they 
oppress  and  persecute  them,  Psal.  xi. 
2.  and  Ixiv.  3,  4. 

SHOPHAN,  or  Zaphon,  a  cony 
laid  up,  a  city  of  the  Gadites  a  little 
jcastward   of  the   sea    of   Tiberias, 
iSJumb.  xxxii.  35.  Josh.  xiii.  27. 

SHORE,  the  bank  of  land  at  the 
side  of  a  sea  or  river.  Matt.  xiii.  2. 

SHORT,  (1.)  Of  small  length  and 
duration.  Job  xx.  5.  Job's  light  or 
prosperity  seemed  short,  because  of 
the  darkness,  the  sore  trouble  that 
followed  it.  Job  xvii.  12.  (2.)  Of 
.small  power  and  ability.  Numb.  xi. 
23.  Shortness  of  spirit,  imports 
grief,  vexation,  Exod.  vi.  9,  To 
come  short,  is  not  to  obtain,  Rom. 
iii.  23.  To  cut  short,  is  to  destroy, 
consume,  2  Kings  x.  32.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  righteous,  called 
elect,  and  in  answer  to  their  prayer, 
among  the  Jews,  the  da^s  or  time  of 
the  Roman  ravages  were  shortened. 
Matt.  xxiv.  22.  The  seventh  head 
of  the  Roman  government  continued 
but  for  a  short  space.  The  Christian 
emperors  there  continued  but  about 
160  years,  till  A.  D.  476.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths  continued  a- 
bout  60  years,  till  553  :  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna  continued  about  160 
years,  till  727,  when  the  city  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  the  pope.  Rev. 
xvii.  10. 

SHOULDER,  (1.)  A  part  of  the 
animal  body  fit  for  bearing  of  bur- 
dens. Hence  burdens  on  the  shoul- 
der import  labour,  servitude,  oppres- 
sion. Gen.  xlix.  15.  Isa.  ix.  4.  and 
X.  27.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  6.  To  serve  with 
one  shoulder,  is  to  do  it  with  one 
consent,  Zeph.  iii.  9.  To  pull  axuay 
the  shoulder,  is  rebelliously  to  refuse 
subjection  to  God's  law,  as  an  unruly 
beast  refuses  to  draw  in  a  yoke>  Neh. 


ix.  27.  Zech.  vii.  11.  To  be  carried 
on  the  shoulder,  is  to  be  carried  ho- 
nourably as  royal  persons,  Isa.  xlix. 
22.  (2.)  Ability  to  execute  an  of- 
fice. The  government  is  on  Christ's 
shoulder:  the  whole  care  and  rule 
of  the  church  is  committed  to  his 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  love,  Isa. 
ix.  6.  As  badges  of  honour  and 
rule  were  worn  on  the  shoulders,  keys 
on  the  shoulder  denote  the  power  of 
government,  Job  xxxi.  ^6.  Isa.  xxii. 
22.  (3.)  The  border  of  a  country, 
as  perhaps,  Isa.  xi.  14.  God  dwelt 
between  Benjamin's  shoulders,  as  his 
temple  stood  on  Moriah,  in  their  bor- 
der, Deut.  xxxiii.  12. 

SHOUT,  a  great  noise  of  alarm, 
1  Thess  iv.  16.  or  of  joy  and  tri- 
umph, Exod.  xxxii.  18.  Psal.  xlvii. 
or  of  lamentation  and  earnest  prayer. 
Lam.  iii.  8.  of  encouragement  and 
excitement,  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  of  ter- 
ror, given  to  affright  an  enemy,  Jer. 
1.  15.  and  li.  14.  or  of  applause,  1 
Sam.  X.  24.  Acts  xii.  12. 

SHOWER.     See  Rain. 

SHRED,  to  cut  in  pieces,  and  cast 
into  a  pot,  1  Kings  iv.  39. 

SHRINES,  either  small  forms  of 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  with  Diana's 
image  in  them :  or  medals  with  the 
figure  of  the  temple  impressed  there- 
on. Acts  xix.  24. 

SHROUD,  a  covering,  top,  a 
grove,  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 

SHRUB,  such  wood  as  grows,  or 
is  grown  but  to  a  small  height,  as 
bushes. 

SHULAMITE,  peaceable,  perfect, 
a  name  given  to  the  church,  to  de- 
note that  she  pertained  to  Jerusalem; 
or  rather  was  reconciled  to  God, 
peaceable  in  disposition,  and  made 
perfect  through  Jesus's  comeliness 
put  upon  her.  Song  vi.  13. 

The  family  of  the  SHUINI ATHITES, 
were  so  called  either  from  one  Shu- 
math  their  chief,  or  from  one  Shema, 
a  city  of  Judah,   1  Chron.  ii.  53. 

SHUNEM,  a  sleeping  of  them,  a 
city  of  Issachar,  about  five  miles 
south  of  Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  18.  Here, 
in  a  great  plain,  the  Philistines'  array 
encamped,  while  Saul's  lay  at  Gilboa;, 
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1-Sam.  xxviii.  4.  Ablshag,  David's 
concubine,  was  a  native  of  it,  I  Kings 
i.  3.  Here  Elisha  was  kindly  enter- 
tained, and  procured  a  child  to  his 
kind  hostess,  and  afterwards  restored 
him  to  life,  2  Kings  iv.  See  Eli- 
sha, Jehoram. 

SHUR,  or  SuR,  a  well,  a  city  of 
Arabia,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Red  sea,  and  which  gave  name  to 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  desert,  which 
consisted  of  about  the  4th  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  Etham,  Gen.  xvi. 
7.  Exod.  XV.  22.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  west  border  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  1  Sam,  xv.  7.  and  xxvii.  8.  and 
here  the  Surratte  of  Ptolomy  stood. 

SHUSHAN,  or  Sus  a,  a  lily,  on  the 
hank  of  the  river  Ulai,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Susiana  or  Shusistan  in  Persia; 
and  seems  to  have  had  its  name  from 
the  plenty  of  lilies  growing  about  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Mem- 
non,  a  little  before  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings,  from  the  time  of  Cy- 
rus, as  a  high  ridge  of  mountains 
sheltered  it  from  the  north-east  wind: 
hut  the  bright  sun  so  scorched  it  in 
tlie  'hummer,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  cover  their  houses  with 
earth,  to  about  the  depth  of  a  yard ; 
and  if  a  lizard  or  serpent  crept  out 
of  his  hole  in  the  streets,  they  were 
almost  sure  to  be  burnt  to  death. 
Here  Daniel  had  his  vision  of  the 
ram  and  he-goat,  Dan.  viii.  Da- 
rius Hy-staspis,  or  Ahasuerus,  ex- 
ceedingly adorned  this  place.  From 
hence  he  issued  his  decree  for  per- 
fecting the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
in  gratitude  for  which,  the  Jews  call- 
ed the  eastern  gate  of  their  temple, 
the  gate  of  Shushan,  and  had  a  kind 
of  resemblance  of  it  carved  thereon. 
Here  also  he  kept  his  splendid  feast, 
Esth.  i.  6.  When  Alexander  seized 
this  city,  he  found  in  it  50,000  talents 
of  gold,  besides  jewels,  and  golden 
and  silver  vessels,  to  an  immense  va- 
lue. It  now,  and  I  suppose  for  about 
1100  years  back,  lies  in  ruins,  and  is 
called  Valdak  :  but  Tavernier  thinks, 
that  the  present  Shustera  is  built  near 
to  the  spot. 


SHUT,  to  close  up,  bar,  Judg.  ix.. 
5,  To  s/nd  out,  is  to  put  out  to  ano- 
ther place,  to  refuse  to  regard.  Numb, 
xii.  14.  Lam.  iii,  8.  To  shut  up,  or 
shut  in,  implies  imprisonment,  re- 
straint. Job  xii.  14.  Rev.  xx.  3.  To 
shut  the  eyes,  imports  a  disregarding 
of  means  of  conviction,  Prov.  xvii, 
30.  or  an  abhorrence,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
15.  To  shut  the  lips,  is  to  speak  spa- 
ringly, Prov.  xvii.  2S.  To  shut  the 
hand,  is  to  deny  alms,  and  refuse  as- 
sistance, Deut.  XV.  7.  To  be  shut 
of  a  handy  is  to  be  lame  of  it,  Judg. 
iii.  f  15.  To  shut  up  mercies  and 
bowels,  is  to  shew  no  pity,  sympathy, 
or  help,  Psal.  Ixxvii.  9.  1  John  iii. 
17.  To  shut  up  a  vision  or  word,  is 
to  conceal  it,  or  the  meaning  there- 
of, from  the  most,  Dan.  viii.  26.  and 
xii.  4.  Heaven  is  shut  up,  when  rain 
natural  or  spiritual  is  denied,  1  Kings 
viii.  35.  Rev.  xi.  6.  Men  shut  up 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  they  mis- 
represent the  true  method  of  access 
to  everlasting  happiness,  and  hinder 
and  discourage  others  from  the  use 
of  proper  means  of  salvation.  Matt, 
xxiii,  13.  Men  are  shut  zip  in  tinbe- 
lief,  when  God,  for  the  punishment 
of  former  sin,  justly  gives  them  up 
to  Satan,  and  their  own  corrupt  lusts, 
till  they  be  further  fixed  in  their  dis- 
regard of  Christ,  Rom.  xi.  32.  Men 
are  shut  up  to  the  faith,  when  God's 
providences,  ordinances  and  influ- 
ences, concur  to  promote  their  be- 
lieving in  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour, 
Gal.  iii.  23.  The  doors  are  shut  in 
the  streets,  when  the  dying  man's 
teeth  are  gone,  or  he  can  scarcely 
open  his  lips;  or  when  betwixt  his 
death  and  interment  business  in  the 
house  is  stopt,  Eccl.  xii,  4. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used 
by  weavers,  for  intermingling  their 
woof  with  the  warp.  As  it  very 
quickly  moves  from  one  side  of  the 
web  to  the  other,  our  days  are  repre- 
sented as  swifter  than  a  zveaver's 
shuttle,  to  denote  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  quick  motion  of  time,  Job  vii.  6. 

SIBMAH,  Shebmah,  orSaESAM, 
conversion,  return,  a  city  about  half  a 
mile  from  Hcshbon.     The  very  best 
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Vines  grew  about  it,  Isa.  xvl.  8.  It 
was  originally  the  property  of  the 
Moabites ;  but  Sihon  having  taken  it 
from  them,  it  fell  to  the  Reubenites 
after  his  overthrow.  Numb,  xxxii. 
31.  Josh.  xiii.  19.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
Moabites  seized  on  it.  It  was  des- 
troyed or  pillaged  by  the  Assyrians, 
Isa.  xvi.  8.  and  afterwards  by  the 
Chaldeans,  Jer.  xlvili.  32. 

SIBRAIM,  a  city  or  place  on  the 
north-east  of  Canaan,  between  Ila- 
math  and  Damascus,  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 6. 

SICIIEM,    Sychar.     See    Sh£- 

CHEM. 

SICK.  A  body  is  sick,  when  dis- 
eased. Gen.  xlviii.  1.  A  kingdom 
or  nation  is  sick,  when  corrupted 
with  sin,  and  oppressed,  perplexed, 
and  almost  ruined,  Isa.  i.  15.  Mic. 
vi.  13.  Hos.  V.  13.  A  soul  is  5/c'^-, 
when  distressed  with  trouble,  or 
with  the  want  of  things  hoped  for, 
Prov.  xiii.  12.  when  guilty,  and  cor- 
rupted with  sin.  Matt.  ix.  12.  when 
pained  with  ardent  love  to,  and  de- 
sire after  fellowship  with  Christ, 
Song  V.  8.  and  when  overpowered 
and  ravished  with  the  sweet  en- 
joyment of  Christ  and  his  fulness. 
Song  ii.  5. 

SICKLE,  an  instrument  for  cut- 
ting down  corn,  Dcut.  xvi.  9.  God's 
judgments,  whereby  he  destroys  An- 
tichrist and  other  nations,  are  likened 
to  it,  ilev.  xiv.  14.  to  17.  Joel  iii. 
13. 

SIDE,  (1.)  Out-part  of  a  thing. 
Josh.  viii.  33.  (2.)  Party,  Exod. 
xxxii.  26.  (3.)  The  frontiers  of  a 
country,  or  gates  of  its  cities,  Ezek. 
XXV.  9.  To  know  the  signification 
of  the  phrases,  on  this  side,  on  that 
side,  or  on  the  other  side,  we  must 
know  where  the  speaker  or  writer 
was  at  the  time;  Moses  being  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  calls  the  east  side  of 
it,  on  this  side,  ISumh.  xxxii.  19.  and 
XXXV.  14.  In  Joshua,  Judges,  Sa- 
muel, Isaiah,  Chronicles,  on  this  side 
of  Jordan,  denotes  the  west  side. 
Josh.  ix.  10,  &c.  As  Ezra  and 
Kehemiah  were  written  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  this  side  of  the 


river,  denotes  the  w^est  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Ezra  V.  3.  Neh.  iii.  7. 

SIDON,  ZIDON.  See  Phe- 
NicrA. 

SIEGE,  the  surrounding  of  a  city 
or  castle  with  an  army,  in  Order  to 
starve  or  force  the  inhabitants  to  a 
surrender.  The  scriptures  mention 
the  sieges  of  Samaria,  Nineveh,  Ba- 
bylon, Jerusalem,  and  Tyre,  as  most 
noted.  The  other  famed  sieges  of 
antiquity,  are  those  of  Troy,  Ashdod, 
Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  IVumantium. 
The  more  noted  sieges  of  modern 
times  are  those  of  Constantinople, 
Ostend,  and  Graves;  but  especially 
that  of  Candia  in  Crete.  The  sur- 
rounding judgments  of  God,  reduc- 
ing men  to  great  hardships,  are 
called  a  siege,  Isa.  xxix.  3. 

SIEVE,  an  instrument  for  separat- 
ing the  finer  parts  of  powder,  &c. 
from  the  coarser;  or  for  cleansing 
corn  from  sand,  chaff,  or  light  grain, 
(jod  sifts  his  people  in  a  sieve,  when 
by  his  judgments  he  scatters  and 
tosses  them  till  the  naughtier  part  be 
separated  from  them,  Amos  ix.  9. 
He  sifted  the  Assyrians  ivith  a  sieve 
of  vaniti/,  that  passes  every  thing, 
when  he  almost  cut  off  their  whole 
army,  Isa.  xxx.  28.  Satan  sifts  men 
as  wheat,  when  he  tempts  and  ha- 
rasses them,  studying  to  shake  them 
from  their  stedfastness  in  religion, 
till  they  are  in  apparent  danger  of 
losing  all,  Luke  xxii.  31. 

SJGH,  to  shew  grief  for  sin  or 
misery  by  a  kind  of  groaning,  Isa. 
xxiv.  7.  To  sigh  ivit/i  the  breaking 
of  loins,  is  to  be  in  extreme  grief, 
Ezek.  xxi.  6.  J//  the  sighing  there- 
of J  have  made  to  cease.  Babylon's 
destruction  shall  come  so  suddenly, 
as  that  they  shall  have  scarcely  time 
to  sigh ;  and  then  shall  tlie  Jews  and 
other  captives  cease  from  their  sor- 
row, and  be  glad,  Isa.  xxi.  2. 

SIGHT.     Sec  See. 

SIGN.     Sec  Mark. 

SIGNET.     See  Ring. 

SIGNIFY,  (1.)  To  mean,  point 
out.  Acts  XXV.  27.  1  Pet.  i.  11.  (2.) 
To  foretel.  Acts  i.  28.  Rev.  i.  1. 

SIHO>,   a  plucking  up,  king  of 
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the  Amorites,  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
About  A.  M.  2540,  he  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Moab,  and  seized  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  about  A.  M. 
2552.  He  refused  a  passage  to  the 
Hebrews  through  his  country.  Mo- 
ses therefore  attacked  him  in  v\arj 
took  his  country  from  him,  and  gave 
it  to  the  tribe  of  Keuben,  TsJumb. 
xxi.  and  xxxii.  Deut.  ii.  26 — 37. 
Josh,  xiii;  Psal.  cxxxvi.  19,  21. 

SIHOR,  Shihor.     See  Nile. 

SIHOR,  or  SICHOR,  a  word 
which  literally  Signifies  blackness; 
and  the  name  whereby  the  Nile  is 
sometimes  called  in  Scripture,  its  wa- 
ters being  generally  troubled  or  tur- 
bid. Josh.  xiii.  3.  See  Nile.  (2.) 
SiHOR-LiBNATH,  a  place  near  Car- 
inel.  Josh.  xix.  26.  in  the  west  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  according  to 
some.  Reland  imagines  it  to  be  ei- 
ther the  city  or  river  of  Crocodilesj 
placed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  in  this 
country.  But  Calmet  takes  Libnath 
to  be  the  white  promontory  between 
Ecdippe  and  Tyre,  and  Sihor  to  be  a 
rivulet  in  this  district. 

SILAS,  Sylvanus,  or  Tertius, 
the  third.  It  is  thought  that  he  and 
Carpus  were  John's  two  messengers 
to  Jesus,  Matt.  xi.  2,  i.  He  was  a 
chief  man  among  the  primitive 
preachers,  and  a  pretty  close  attend- 
ant of  Paul.  He  was  sent  with  him 
from  Antioch  to  the  synod  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  he  and  Judas  were  sent  by 
the  synod  with  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
to  bear  their  decrees  to  the  churches. 
Acts  XV.  22.  He  went  with  Paul  to 
Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mace- 
donia, and  at  Philippi  was  his  fellow- 
prisoner.  Acts  XV.  and  xvi.  He  and 
Timothy  remained  at  Berea,  instruct- 
ing the  disciples,  after  Paul  was  o- 
bliged  to  flee.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  came  up  to  him,  till  he 
came  to  Corinth ;  and  there  Silas  fer- 
vently preached  the  gospel,  Acts 
xvii.  15.  and  xviii.  5.  2  Cor.  1.  19. 
It  is  thought,  Silas  is  the  brother 
whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches, 
and  was  chosen  with  Paul  to  bear  the 
charitable  contributions-  to  Jerusa- 
km,  and  who  witli  Titus  carried 
Ko.  33.  Vol.  II, 


Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ian<;.  Cor.  viii.  is,  19.  Being  with 
Paul,  he  sends  his  salutations  to  the 
Thessalonians,  in  botli  epistles  direct- 
ly to  them.  He  wrote  the  copy  sent 
to  the  Romans,  and  sends  his  saluta- 
tion, Rom.  vi.  22.  By  him,  Peter 
wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  dispers- 
ed Jews,  1  Pet.  V.  12.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Macedonia ;  but  whe- 
ther by  martyrdom  or  not,  we  are 
not  certain. 

SILENCE,  (1.)  Without  speech 
or  noise.  Job  xxix.  21.  Jer.  viii.  14.' 
(2.)  Quietness,  submission,  absti- 
nence from  murmuring,  Zech.  ii.  12, 
(3.)  Inactivity,  stillness,  Prov.xxvi. 
1 20.  Isa.  xxiii.t2.  Death,  and  the; 
Utter  ruin  of  cities,  are  called  silence, 
as  noise  has  ceased  ;  and  in  the  grava 
and  ruined  city,  there  is  a  dreary  si- 
lence. Psalm  xciv.  17.  Jer.  viii.  14, 
Isa.  XV.  1.  Silence  in  heaven  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  is  thought  to 
denote  the  calm  in  the  Christiaa 
church,  between  A.  D.  323  and  339, 
Rev.  viii,  1.  God  keeps  szYewce,  when 
he  delays  to  grant  his  people's  re- 
quests. Psalm  xxviii.  ] .  or  to  punish 
the  wicked  for  their  sins,  Psal.xxxv,' 
22.  and  1 .  2  J .  Men  are  put  to  si^ 
lence,  when  they  are  so  baffled,  by 
the  force  of  arguments,  or  holy  con- 
versation, that  they  have  nothing  to 
say.  Matt.  xxii.  34.    I  Pet.  ii.  15. 

SILK.  Perhaps  the  ancient  He- 
brews knew  nothingof  silk  ;  for  their 
SHESH  and  meshi,  which  is  so  ren- 
dered, may  signify  cotton  ovjine  linen. 
Gen.  xli.  42.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Ezek. 
xvi.  10,  13.  Silk  is  a  commodity 
much  traded  in  by  the  Antichristians, 
Rev.  xviii.  1 2.  It  is  now  well  knowa 
that  a  certain  kind  of  worms  spin  the 
silk  out  of  their  bowels;  and  it  is 
only  twisted  and  woven  by  us.  There 
are  some  very  curious  mills  for  wind- 
ing and  twisting  it.  The  Seres,  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Chinese,  were 
the  first  improvers  of  it.  Thence  the 
art  was  introduced  into  Persia.  Nor 
till  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
was  silk  known  in  Europe ;  and  eveii 
then,  it  was  valued  at  its  weight  in 
gold.  Tiberius  the  empCfor  prohi-^ 
3  1. 
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blted  his  male  subjeets  lb  wear  any 
of  it :  and  about  200  years  after,  Au- 
relian  obstinately  refused  his  empress 
a  gown  of  it,  as  too  costly  and  lux- 
urious for  her  high  station.  Till  a- 
bout  J.  D.  555,  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing it,  was  kept  a  close  secret  in 
the  east.  At  last,  Justinian  the  em- 
peror got  some  of  the  worms  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  succeeded  so  well, 
that  very  soon  silken  manufactures 
were  established  there,  and  at  A- 
thens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  At  pre- 
sent, silk  is  so  common,  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  pride  of  apparel  so 
extravagant,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
quickly  our  kitchen-girls  may  daily 
\^ear  what  was  once  thought  too 
grand  for  a  Roman  empress. 

SILLA,  cm  exalting,  a  place  near 
the  house  of  Millo  in  Jerusalem.  Some 
think  it  was  apart  or  suburb  of  the  ci- 
ty ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  a  ter- 
race^ or  raised  way,  between  the  two 
hills  on  which  the  city  was  built,  2 
'Kings  xii.  30. 

SILOAM.     SeeSHijLOAH. 

SILVANUS.     See  Silas. 

SILVER.  We  read  nothing  of  it 
before  the  flood,  as  in  use  j  but  in 
.  Abraham's  time  traflic  was  carried 
on  with  it,  though  it  was  not  coined 
till  long  after.  See  Money.  Its  ore 
is  considerably  impure,  and  it  must 
be  often  purged  to  render  it  fine. 
Psalm  xii.  7.  It  is  found  mingled 
with  lead,  tin,  8cc.  The  fine  silver 
of  the  ancients  was  found  in  the  mines 
ofTarshish,  Jer.  x.  9.  Great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  used  in  the  building 
of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Solomon, 
1  Chron.  xxix.  4.  It  is  put  for  all 
temporal  wealthy,  Hos.  ix.  6.  As  an 
emblem,  it  denotes  what  is  useful, 
precious,  pure,  and  glorious.  Rulers 
of  church  and  state  are  likeiied  to 
silver,  to  shew  how  precious  and 
useful  they  ought  to  be,  Isa.  i.  22, 
23.  Saints  are  like  tried  silver,  to 
mark  their  true  excellency ;  and  they 
are  proved  in  the  fire  of  manifold 
'tribulations,  Isa.  Ixvi.  JO.  Zech.  xiii. 
9.  Wisdom,  and  her  revenue,  or 
jnerchandise,  that  is,  Christ  and  his 
■J^races,  are  more    pure,    precious, 


comely,  and  useful,  than  silver.  Job 
xxviii.  15.  Prov.  xvi.  16.  and  viii. 
10,  19.  and  iii.  14.  The  Jews  were 
like  reprobate  silver,  not  capable  to 
abide  the  trial :  they  had  the  appear- 
ance of  goodness;  but  when  tried 
by  the  law,  or  providence  of  God, 
their  naughtiness  and  dross  became 
evident,  Jer.  vi.  30.  The  tongue  of 
the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  their  speech 
is  pure,  useful,  and  edifying,  Prov. 
X.  20.  To  seek  a  thing  as  silver,  and 
dig  for  it  as  hid  tr.easures,  is  to  seek 
it  earnestly,  and  by  all  proper  me- 
thods, Prov.  ii.  4.  They  that  bear 
silver,  are  the  wealthy,. the  merchants, 
the  exchangers,  Zeph.  i.  11.  A  sijl- 
VERLiMG,  or  piece  of  silver,  is  the 
same  as  a  SHEKEL.  Lost  sinners,  es- 
pecially the  Gentile  nations,  are  re- 
presented as  a  lost  piece  of  silver, 
sought  out  by  Christ  in  the  day  of 
their  visitation,  Luke  xv.  8. 

SIMILITUDE.    SeeLrKENEss. 

SIMEON,  hearing,  obedient,  the 
second  son  of  Jacob,  was  born  about 
A.M:  2247.  When  he  was  about 
18  years  of  age,  he  and  Levi  his 
younger  brother,  contrary  to  treaty, 
murdered  the  people  of  Shechem, 
while  they  were  at  the  sorest  by 
their  circumcision.  Gen.  xxxiv.  Af- 
ter Joseph  had  kept  all  his  brethren 
in  prison  for  three  days,  he  liberated 
the  rest,  but  retained  Simeon,  per- 
haps because  he  was  of  a  violent  tem- 
per, or  because  he  had  been  most  in- 
human to  him.  Gen.  xlii.  17 — 24, 
On  his  death-bed,  Jacob  cursed  not 
the  persons,  but  the  rage  and  mur- 
der, of  Simeon  and  Levi,  in  the  case 
of  the  Shechemites;  and  prophesied, 
that  their  combination  in  sin  should 
issue  in  their  perpetual  dispersion  a- 
mong  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  tribes. 
Gen,  xlix.  5,  6.  The  sons  of  Simeon 
were  Jemuel  or  INemuel,  Jamin,  O- 
had,  Jachin,  Zoar  or  Zerah,  and 
Shaul.  Ohad  seems  to  have  died 
childless;  but  by  the  rest  he  had  a 
numerous  issue.  When  this  tribe 
came  out  of  Egypt,  they  amounted 
to  59,300  men  capable  of  war,  un- 
der the  command  of  ShcKuv.iel  the 
soil  of  Zurishaddi.  and  marched  tlfe 
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fifth  In  order  of  the  tribes.  Shapliat 
the  son  of  Hori  was  their  spy  to  view 
tlie  promised  land,  and  Shemucl  the 
son  of  Ammihud  was  their  agent  to 
divide  it.  Gen.  xlvi.  10.  Esod.  vi. 
15.  Nunib.xxvi.  12--i4.  and  ii.  12, 
13.  and  xiii.  5.  and  xxxiv.  20.  It 
seems  they  had  been  signally  guilty 
in  the  affair  of  Peor,  as  well  as  Zimri 
their  chief  prince ;  and  that  the  21- 
thoLisand  cut  off  in  that  affair,  were 
mostly  of  this  tribe;  for,  at  the  reck- 
oning immediately  after,  it  was  de- 
creased to  22,200,  Numb.  xxv.  and 
xxvi.  14, 15.  This  their  recent  wick- 
edness was  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Moses  did  not  expressly  bless  them, 
along  with  the  other  tribes,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  They  got  their  portion  out 
of  the  inheritance  of  Judah ;  and  they 
and  the  tribe  of  Judah  assisted  one 
another  in  the  clearing  their  lot 
of  the  Canaanjtes,  Josh.  xix.  I — 8. 
Judges  i.  1^ — 20.  The  Simeonites 
never  made  any  distinguished  figure. 
We  scarcely  find  a  noted  person  a- 
mong  them:  but  it  is  said,  that  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  inheritance 
obliged  many  of  them  to  become 
scribes,  and  disperse  themselves  a- 
mong  the  other  tribes.  At  David^s 
coronation  to  be  king  of  Israel,  7  iOO 
of  them  were  present,  1  Chron.  xii. 
25.  They  revolted  to  Jeroboam  with 
the  other  nine  tribes ;  but  many  of 
them  afterwards  submitted  to  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xi.  and  xv. 
9.  When  Canaan  was  ravaged  by 
the  Assyrians,  it  seems  a  body  of  the 
Simeonites  retired  southward,  and 
seized  on  the  country  of  the  Ama^ 
lekites,  about  the  w^est  end  of  mount 
Seir,  1  Chron.  iv.  39—43.  Josiah 
purged  their  country  from  idols^  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  6. 

Simeon,  an  old  man  at  Jerusalem, 
who  earnestly  waited  for  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Messiah.  God,  by  his 
spirit,  assured  him  that  he  should  not 
die  till  he  had  seen  him.  Moved  by 
a  supernatural  impulse,  he  came  to 
the  temple,  just  as  Mary  and  Joseph 
presented  their  divine  babe.  He 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed 
Cod  fpf  his  coming :  he  declared  his 


desire  of  immediate  death,  as  he  ha.d 
seen  the  Saviour,  the  liglit  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel : 
he  blessed  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  told 
them  that  their  child  was  setup  as  an 
occasion  of  the  ruin,  and  as  the  author 
of  the  salvation,  of  many  Israelites, 
and  as  a  sign  to  be  every  where 
spoken  against :  he  assured  Mary, 
that  her  heart  should  be  pierced  with 
grief  at  the  sight  of  the  mal-treatment 
and  death  of  lier  Son,  and  that  strange 
discoveries  should  by  the  gospel  he 
made  of  mens' hearts,  Luke  ii.  25— 
35.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  Si- 
meon was  the  son  of  the  famed  Hil- 
lel,  and  teacher  of  Gamaliel. 

SIMON,  that  hears  or  ohe^s,  the 
Cyrenian,  and  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  who,  it  seems,  were  af- 
terwards noted  Christians.  He  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Niger,  the  teacher  at  Antioch,  Acts 
xiii.  1 .  We  know  not  yvhether  he 
was  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Jews  who  led  Jesus 
to  be  criicified,  finding  him  ready  to 
sink  under  his  cross,  and  meeting 
with  Simon  as  he  came  in  from  the 
country,  compelled  In'm  to  assist  in 
bearing  one  end  of  it.  Matt,  xxvir. 
S2.  it  is  said,  that  he  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bostra,  or  Bdzcr,  and  died 
a  martyr  for  the  faith. 

Simon  Zelotes,  or  the  Canaan-r 
ite ;  one  of  Christ's  apostles.  Why 
he  was  called  Zelotes,  is  not  hard 
to  guess.  It  seems  he  had  been  one 
of  those  Galileans,  or  furious  bigots, 
who  obstinately  refused  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Romans,  Perhaps  his 
name  Canaanite,  signifies  no  more 
than  he  was  such  a  zealot,  or  that 
he  was  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  Luke  vi. 
15,  Matt.  x.  4.  It  is  said  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  Egypt,  Cyre- 
naica,  Lybia,  and  Mauritania,  if  not 
also  in  Britain.  Others  will  have 
him  to  have  been  murdered  at  Lunir 
in  Persia,  along  with  Jude. 

Simon,  the  brother  or  cousin  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  son  of  Cleoplias, 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of  his  bro.. 
ther  James  the  Less  j  and  that  whcjj 
3L2 
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Trajan  made-  strict  enquiry  for  all  j 
those  of  the  family  of  David,  he  was 
for  some  day  terribly  tortured,  and 
then  crucified,  A.  D.  107,  after  he 
had  for  abftve  40  years  governed  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  :  but  as  most  of 
that  time,  that  cjiy  lay  in  mere  rub- 
bish, I  know- of  small  use  for  a  bi- 
shop to  Jt. 

Simon  the  Pharisee,  who  having 
invited  our  Saviour  to  an  entcrtain- 
inent,  tl  ough  he  scarcely  shewed 
him  due  civility  when  he  (  ame,  yet 
took  offence  at  his  suffering  Mary 
Magdalene  to  vyash  and  anoint  his 
feet :  but  Jesus,  by  the  parable  of 
the  two  debtors,  convinced  him  of 
his  mistake,  Lukevii.  36—50.  Whe- 
ther it  was  he  whom  Jesus  healed  of 
a  leprosy,  and  in  whose  house  at  Be- 
thany Jesus  supped  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  and  had  his  head 
anointed  by  Mary  the  sister  of  La- 
zarus, I  knovy  not,  Mark  XKvi.  6. 
John  xii.  3 — 5. 

Simon  Magus,  or  the  sorcerer. 
By  his  enchantments  he  acquired 
himself  a  great  fame  in  his  country 
of  Samaria,  as  some  very  extraor- 
dinary person.  He  was  so  affected 
with  the  doctrine  and  miracles  of  the 
apostles  Feter  and  John,  that  he  pro- 
fi^sed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was 
baptized.  Observing  how  they  con- 
ferred the  singular  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  he  offered  them  money  for  a 
share  of  tht  ir  power.  Peter  bid  his 
money  perish  with  him,  because  he 
had  thought  to  purchase  the  free 
gift  of  God  with  money  ;  and  told 
him,  he  had  need  to  ask  the  forgive- 
ness of  such  wicked  thoughts  as  they 
shrewdly  marked  him  to  be  still  in 
an  unregenerated  slate.  Struck  with 
terror  at  this  repl^',  Simon  begged 
they  would  intercede  with  God  for 
him,  that  the  evils  threatened  him 
rnight  be  averted,  Acts  viii,  5 — 24. 
Jt  seems,  that  aftervvards  he  did  what 
he  could  to  oppose  the  gospel,  and 
the  preachers  thereof  He  seems  to 
have  abandoned  himself  to  the  vilest 
whoredoms,  and  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics^ 


who  believed  men  would  be  saved 
by  their  knowledge,  be  their  lives 
as  vicious  as  they  would ;  and  held 
a  vast  number  of  Eons,  or  inferior 
gods.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  out 
himself  to  be  a  divine  person,  and  the 
Messiah  sent  to  the  Samaritans,  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  to  the  Jews  j 
and  that  Helena  his  whore  was  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Pagan  Minerva, 
Helena,  &c.  His  followers  pre- 
tended to  be  a  sort  pf  Christians, 
and  yet  worshipped  him  and  her 
under  the  notion  of  Jupiter  apd  Mi- 
nerva. Nay,  Justin  Martyr  says, 
that  about  A.  D.  150,  almost  all  the 
Samaritans  worshipped  him  as  their 
god.  The  senseless  fable  of  his  con- 
flict wath,  and  overthrow  by  the  a-: 
postle  Peter  at  Rome,  is  uriworthy 
of  a  place  here. 

SIMPLE,  (1.)  Harmless,  free 
from  deceit :  and  to  be  simple  con- 
cerning evil,  is  to  have  little  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  committing  it,  and 
to  be  ready  to  shun  the  least  appear- 
ance of  it,  Rom.  xvi.  19.  The  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ,  is  either  the 
plain  self-consistent  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  centre  in  Christ;  or  an 
unfeigned  faith  in,  and  obedience 
to  tiiese  truths,  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Men 
live  in  godli/  simplicity,  when,  with 
a  single  view  to  the  glory  of  God, 
they  live  in  a  fair,  open,  and  candid 
manner  of  profession  and  practice  of 
gospel-truths,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  (2.)  Ig- 
norant, credulous,  and  easily  cheat- 
ed by  men,  by  Satan,  and  by  their 
lusts,  Prov.  xiv.  15.  and  ii.  23.  and 
ix.  4.  and  so  this  simplicity  lies  in 
a  silly  easiness  to  be  deceived,  2  Sam. 
XV.  11.  Prov.  i.  22. 

SIN,  or  that  conduct  w^hereby  we 
miss  the  mark  of  God's  law,  and  our 
own  happiness,  is  called  iniquity, 
or  UNRIGHTEOUSNESS,  as  it  implies 
a  withholding  of  what  is  due  to  God 
or  men.  It  is  called  wickedness 
and  UNGODLINESS,  as  it  implies  ani 
obstinate  opposition  to  the  naturej 
worship,  and  service  of  God.  It  is 
called  TRESPASS  and  transgres- 
sion, as  it  is  a  contrariety  to  the 
precepts  of  the  divine  law.     Sin, 
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iniquity,  or  wickedness,  denotes, 
(1.)  What  in  general  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  1  John  iii.  5.  Matt, 
vii.  23.  Ezek.  iii.  19.  (2.)  Original 
sin,  whereby  our  whole  nature  is  de- 
filed, and  rendered  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  law  of  God,  P-^al.  li.  5. 
and  hence  the  inward  part  is  said  to 
be  veiy  ivickedness;  the  heart  is  filled 
with  enmity  against  God,  and  malice 
against  men,  Psal.  v.  9.  This  cor- 
ruption of  nature  is  the  sin  that  dwells 
in  us,  Rom.  vii.  17,  20.  and  works 
in  us  all  manner  of  concupiscence, 
Kom.  vii.  8.  wars  in  us,  Rom.  vii. 
2.S.  reigns  in  and  over  us,  Rom,  vi. 
11,  12,  14.  and  deceives  and  slays 
us,  Rom.  vii.  11.  It  is  called  hist, 
James  i.  15.  the  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  1. 
the  body  of  sin,  Rom.  vi.  6.  the  body 
of  death,  Rom.  vii.  24.  tlie  laiv  of  the 
triembers,  Rom.  vii.  23.  the  Unci  of  sm 
and  death,  Rom.  viii.  2.  (3.)  Ac- 
tual sin,  or  a  particular  kind  of  it, 
James  i.  15.  P'-al.  vii.  3.  Actual 
sin  is  that  which,  proceeding  from 
our  inward  corruption,  is  daily  com- 
mitted in  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds ;  and  is  formed  according  to 
the  particular  lusts  that  reign,  or  are 
in  our  heart,  whether  of  the  flesh  or 
mind.  Tit.  iii.  3.  Eph.  ii.  S.  and  it 
is  called  the  iniquity  of  the  heels,  or 
conversation,  Psal.  xlix,  5.  Actual 
sins  are  either  secret,  or  open  and 
scandalous,  Psal.  xix.  13.  1  Tim.  v. 
22.  They  are  either  of  infirmity, 
done  through  ignorance,  inattention, 
and  hurry  of  temptation  ;  ov presump- 
tuous, done  boldly,  and  against  light 
and  conviction,  Psal.  xix.  13.  Un- 
belief, or  the  rejectipn  of  Christ  and 
his  truths  when  revealed  and  offer- 
ed, is  the  worst  of  actual  sins,  and 
in  comparison  of  which  other  sins 
are  as  it  were  no  sins,  John  ix.  41. 
and  XV.  22.  and  this  carried  on  to 
the  highest  degree  of  presumption 
and  malice,  is  equal  to,  if  not  the 
very  thing,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  it  rejects  and  tramples  on 
all  his  evidence  and  convictions. 
(4.)  The  wicked  men  who  commit 
sin.  Job  v.  16.  hence  the  Jews  seem 
to  be  called  wickedness,  Zech.  v.  S. 


and  evil  angels  are  called  spiritual 
ivickednesses  in  high  places,  as  with 
great  power  and  vigour  they  work 
wickedness,  Eph.  vi.  11.  (5.)  The 
punishment  of  iniquity.  Gen.  iv.  7. 
and  xix.  15.  Lev.  v.  1.  so  God  lays 
up  mens'  iniquity  for  their  children, 
when  he  delays  the  temporal  punish- 
ment of  it  till  it  be  executed  on  their 
children.  Job  xxi.  19. — In  allusion 
hereto,  sin  is  taken  for  the  offering 
which  makes  atonement  for  sin;  and 
what  we  render  sin-offering,  is  often 
the  same  in  the  Hebrew  as  what  wei 
render  5m,  Lev.  iv.  3,  25,  29.  and  the 
priests  are  said  to  eat  sin,  i.  e.  with 
pleasure  feast  on  sin-offerings,  Hos. 
iv.  8.  God,  for  sin,  i.  e.  by  the 
sin-offering  of  his  Son,  condemned 
sin  in  thejlesh,  Rom.  viii.  3. 
Christ  is  said  to  be  made  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him,  i.  e.  he  was  made  a  sin- 
offering  for  us  when  he  suffered  with- 
out the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  that  we 
might  be  made  righteous  by  faith  in 
him,  and  be  conformed  to  his  law  in 
all  things,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Psal.  xl.  12- 
1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Isa.  liii.  6.  Be  died 
unto  sin,  i.  e.  to  make  full  satifaction 
for  it,  Rom.  vi.  10.  and  all  saints  are 
dead  to  it,  freed  from  the  reign  and 
curse  of  it,  Rom.  vi.  11.  (6.)  Idols, 
idolatrous  altars,  and  high  places,  and 
the  like,  are  called  sin,  because  they 
are  the  occasions  of  committing  it, 
Amos  viii.  14.  Hos.  x.  8.  and  viii. 
1 1 .  Jer.  xvii.  3. — The  sin  unto  deaths 
mentioned  by  the  apostle,  1  John  v. 
16.  is  a  sin  which  is  punished  in  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  not  in  the 
damnation  of  the  soul.  What  sin  a 
man  is  peculiarly  addicted  to,  is  em- 
phatically called  his  own,  Psal.  xviii. 
21,23.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith, 
is  si7i:  whatever  a  man  doth  while 
he  doubts  the  lawfulness  thereof, 
it  is  sinful  to  hlra;  whatever  pro- 
ceeds not  from  true  faith  in  Christ,  is 
sinful  in  its  source,  motive,  manner, 
and  end,  Rom.  xiv.  23.  TUe  piow- 
ing  of  ike  wicked  is  sin,  and  theif 
prayer  and  sacrifice  an  abomination, 
as  it  is  not  done  in  faith,  and  from  a 
principle  of  love  to  God^  and  regard 
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to  his  authority,  nor  with  a  superla- 
tive aim  to  his  glory^  Prov.  xxi.  4. 
and  XV.  8.     Theprayer  of  the  wick- 
ed becomes  sin,  when  God  rejects  it^ 
and  punishes  them  tor  a  wickedness 
included  in  it,  PsaJ.  cix.  7.     To  cast 
iniquity  on  men,  is  to  charge  them 
falsely  with  crimes,  Psal.  Iv.  3.     Ini- 
quity is  found  hateful,  when  its  facts 
and  abominable  nature   are  clearly 
discovered  ;  when  men  are  permit- 
ted to  run  on    in    gross  acts  of  it, 
and  when  severe  punishment  is  in- 
flicted on  account  of  it,  Psal.  xxxvi. 
2.     To  be  servants  of  iniquity  unto 
iniquity,    is    to    commit    the    worst 
crimes  with  the   worst  ends,  or  to 
proceed  from   one  sm  to  a  worse, 
Rom.  vi.  19,     God  sets  mens' j,7«i  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  when  they 
are  fully  known,   and  openly   pu- 
nished, Psal.  xc.  8. 
To  SIN,  or  do  iniquity,  or  ivickedly, 
is  often    taken  for  disobedience  to 
God^s  law  in  general,  Eccl.  vii.  20. 
But  sometimes  in  an  emphatic  sense, 
it  signifies,  to  live  in  a  course  of  sin 
with  constant  pleasure  and  delight. 
In  this  sense,  he  that  committeth  sin 
is  of  the  devil,  and  is  the  servant  of 
sin;  but  the  children  of  God  do  not, 
and  cannot  sin,  John  viii,  52.   1  John 
iii.  6.  9.  and  v.  18.     Thou  shalt  vi- 
sit thine  habitation,  and  not  sin,  i.  e. 
shalt  not  live  in  a  wicked  manner  at 
home,    nor  be  disappointed   of  thy 
good  hopes.  Job  v.  24. — Sinners 
and  wicked  persons,  are  such  as  are 
guilty  of  sin,  ^nd  under  the  power 
of  it,    1  Tim.   i.    15.    Psal.   ix.   17, 
but  emphatically,  such  as  are  noto- 
j-ious  malefactors  before  men,  to  some 
noted    degree,    Luke  vii.   37,   59. 
I^fumb.  xvi.  38.  and  ix.  10.  Luke  vi. 
32,33.  Gen.  xviii.  23.   Isa.  liii.  12. 
Satan    is  called  the  wicked  one,  be- 
cause he,  in  the  most  malicious  man- 
ner,   exerts  himself  to  the  utmost 
against  God  and  his  law,  1  John  ii. 
13,   14.  and  iii.  12.  &nd  v.  18.     By 
one  man's  disobedience,  many  were 
made  sinners;  by   the  disobedience 
of  Adam,  we  were  constituted  guilty 
persons  ;  and,  in  consequence  there- 
pi\  OH  whole  man  was  laid  under  the 


reigning  power  of  sin>  Rom.  v.  19. 
I  Cor.  XV.  56. 

SIN,  or  SiNiM,  &KsA,  (1.)  Astrong 
city  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  perhaps 
the  same  with  Pelusium,  now  called 
Damietta,  near  the  north-east  border. 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  Chaldeans, 
and  has  been  often  since  pillaged, 
Ezek.  XXX.  15.  From  hence  some 
Jews  returned  to  Canaan,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  Isa.  xllx.  12.  Whe- 
ther the  SiNiTEs,  who  descended 
from  Canaan,  dwelt  near  Lebanon, 
where  Strabo  mentions  a  castle  called 
Sinnae,  or  whether  they  dwelt  at 
Tripoli  in  Phenicia,  or  whether  they 
lived  about  Sin,  in  the  north-east  af 
Egypt,  we  cannot  determine.  Gen.  x. 
17.  (2.)  The  wilderness  of  Sin,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  western  gulph  of 
the  Red  sea,  and  to  the  north-west  of 
Sinai,  Exod.  xvi.  1. 

SINAI,  SiNA,  or  HoREB,  a  hush  or 
bramble,  a  famous  mountain  of  Ara- 
bia the  Rocky,  stands  on  the  south 
corner  of  the  bosom  of  the  Red  sea, 
between  the  gulph  of  Colzum  on  the 
west,  and  the  Elanitic  gulph  on  the 
east.  It  stands  about  260  miles  east- 
ward of  Cairo  in  Egypt.  The  de- 
sert on  the  south  and  west  of  it,  is  a 
pretty  high  ground  for  about  12  miles, 
and  is  distinguished  with  a  variety 
of  lesser  hills.  This  mountain  is  of 
a  small  extent,  but  very  high,  and 
hath  two  tops,  the  western  of  which 
is  called  Horeb;  and  the  eastern, 
which  is  a  third  higher,  is  properly 
called  Sinai.  It  is  said  there  are 
some  springs  and  fruit  trees  on  Ho- 
reb; but  nothing  but  rain-water  on 
the  top  of  Sinai.  The  ascent  of  both 
is  very  steep,  and  is  by  steps,  which 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  caused  to  be 
cut  out  in  the  marble  rock.  At  the 
top  of  Sinai  there  is  qn  uneven  and 
rugged  place,  suiiicient  to  hold  60 
persons.  Here  stands  a  chapel  sacred 
to  St.  Catharine;  and  near  to  it,  on 
the  brow  of  the  barren  rock,  is  4 
fountain  of  fresh  water,  Tlie  labo-» 
rious  monks  that  dwell  here,  have, 
with  t^sh^s  and  sweepings,  ni^de  % 
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kind  of  soil  for  a  garden.  From  the 
top  of  this  mount  God  proclaimed 
his  law  to  the  Hebrews,  from  amidst 
terrible  flames  of  fire  ;  and  here  Mo- 
ses had  long  an  almost  immediate 
fellowship  with  Cod ;  and  hence  the 
place  came  to  be  called  the  mount  of 
God;  and  here  he  spoke  to  Elijah, 
1  Kings  xix.  8.  At  present,  the  A- 
rab's  call  it  Moses's  hill,  Exod.  xix. 
Xx.  and  xxiv.  It  was  a  mount  that 
might  be  touched;  though  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  touch  it, 
yet  it  was  touchable,  and  not  of  a 
spirUiial  nature,  as  the  moimt  Zion 
of  the  church,  Heb.  xii.  18.  It  is 
made  an  emblem  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, which  gendered  to  bond- 
age, affecting  all  that  were  under  it 
with  a  spirit  of  bondage.  Gal,  iv.  24. 

SINCERE,  (1.)  Pure  and  unmix- 
ed with  error,  deceit,  or  dross,  1  Pet. 
ii.  2.  (2.)  Single,  candid,  and  up- 
right ;  the  heart,  speech,  and  actions, 
iall  harmoniously  agreeing  together, 
Phfl.  i.  10.  And  SINCERITY  or 
■siNGiENEss  of  heart,  is  pure  upright- 
ness, and  candour,  without  any  sin- 
ful bias  to  a  side.  Josh.  xxiv.  14.  2 
Cor.  i.  12.  Acts  ii.  46.  Eph.  vi,  5. 

SINEWS,  are  as  the  cords  where- 
by the  body  of  animals  is  boimd  to- 
gether, and  which  are  the  great 
means  of  feeling.  They  shrink  when 
they  become  short  or  benumbed. 
Gen,  xxxii.  32.  Shieivs  may  be 
taken  for  power,  strength,  Ezek. 
XXX vi.  6,  8.  Mens' neck  is  as  an 
iron  sineiv,  when  they  are  obstinate 
in  their  sinful  courses,  Isa,  xlviii.  4. 

SING.     See  Song. 

SIRION.     SeeliERMON. 

SIRNAME,  a  name  added  to  a 
man's  principal  one,  denoting  his  fa- 
mily, &:c.  Men  sirnamc  tliem selves 
by  tfie  name  of  Israel,  when,  being 
Gentiles  and  sinners,  they  join  them- 
selves to  Jesus  and  his  church,  Isa, 
xliv.  5. 

SISERA,  a  horse,  a  moth,  gerteral 
of  the  Canaanites,  under  king  Ja.bin 
the  2d.  After  his  army  was  quite 
routed  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  and 
multitudes  of  tbem  drowned  in  the 
Tiver  Kishon,  Si^era,  to  avoid  disco- 


very, fled  away  on  foot  towards  Ha- 
roshelh.  As  he  passed  the  tent  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  who' was  then  at 
peace  with  his  master  Jael,  his  wife 
invited  him  into  her  house  to  hide 
himself.  After  she  had  given  him 
some  milk  to  refresh  him,  he  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep,  and  desired 
her  to  watch  in  the  door,  and  to  de- 
ny him  if  any  body  asked  for  him. 
lie  had  scarcely  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep,  through  his  excessive  fatigue, 
when  Jael,  in  order  to  destroy  this 
murderous  idolater,  and  devoted  Ca- 
naanite,  drove  a  nail  through  his 
temples,  and  fastened  his  head  to 
the  ground,  that  he  died.  Barak 
pursuing  him,  had  a  sight  of  him  in 
this  condition.  For  a  while,  his 
mother  and  her  ladies,  though  wea- 
ried in  waiting  for  his  return,  com  ' 
forted  themselves  with  the  fancy  that 
he  would  be  taken  up  in  dinding  the 
spoil,  chiefly  the  fine  robes,  and  in 
receiving  his  share  of  the  captive 
girls,  for  the  use  of  his  lust,  Judg. 
iv.  and  v. 

SISTER.     See  Brother. 

SIT,  a  well  known  posture  of  the 
body,  used  in  taking  rest.  Gen.  xviii. 
11.  in  taking  meat.  Gen.  xxxvil.  25. 
in  giving  judgment,  Ruth  iv.  1.  1 
Kings  ii.  12.  in  grief,  Ezra  ix.  1,  4. 
in  teaching  and  hearing.  Matt,  xxiif, 

2.  Lukex.  S9.  2  Sam.  vii.  IS.  Judg. 
XX.  '26.  Sitting  also  denotes  fixed 
continuance,  Mic.  iv.  4.  2  Kings  v, 

3.  Acts  viii.  28.  To  sit  with  one, 
imports  intimate  fellowship  with 
him,  Psal.  xxvi.  5.  To  ait  in  duster 
darkness,  imports  being  in  great  po- 
verty, contempt,  ignorance,  and 
trouble,  Isa.  xlvii.  1.  Luke  1.  79, 
Mic,  vii.  8.  To  sit  on  thrones,  im- 
ports fixed  glory,  power,  and  autho- 
rity. Matt,  xix,  28.  Sitting,  ascrib- 
ed to  God,  or  Christ  as  Mediator,  im- 
ports their  undisturbed  rest  and  au- 
thority, Psal.  xlvii.  8,  and  xxix.  10, 
Or  their  judging  and  punishing  of 
men,  Dan,  vii,  9,  26,  Joel  iii.  12. 
Matt,  xxvi.  64.  Christ's  sitting  at 
God's  right  hand,  imports  his  fixed 
possession  of  the  nearest  fellowship 
with  God,  and  his  continued  powec 
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of  governing  the  church  and  her  con- 
cerns, Psal.  ex.  1.  Eph.  i.  20,  The 
saints  sit  together  in  heavenly  places ; 
in  Christ  their  head,  they  are  already 
possessors  of  the  celestial  glories,  and 
shall  quickly  enjoy  them  in  their  own 
person,  Eph.  ii.  6.  Antichrist's 
silting  in  the  temple  of  God,  imports 
his  residence  in  the  church,  and  his 
pretence  to  rule  the  consciences  of 
her  members,  2  Thess.  ii.  4. 

Seat,  a  place  for  sitting  in,  for 
rest,  or  for  judgment,  1  Sam.  iv.  18. 
Jobsxix.  7.  A  magnificent  sfft^  for 
a  king  to  sit  upon,  in  receiving  the 
homage  of  his  subjects,  or  in  giving 
audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  dis- 
pensing justice,  is  called  a  throne. 
Solomon  had  one  very  grand :  it  was 
all  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  with  gold; 
it  had  six  steps,  at  the  twelve  ends 
of  which  were  carved  lions :  the  top 
■was  round  behind;  and  it  had  two 
arras,  supported  by  two  carved  lions ; 
1  Kings  X.  18,  19.  Seat,  also  de- 
notes a  station  of  authority,  Esth. 
iii.  1.  and  a  throne,  the  loyal  au- 
thority of  kings.  Gen.  xli.  10.  An- 
gels are  called  thrones  and  do?ninions, 
because  of  their  great  power  and  au- 
thority. Col.  I.  16.  The  ceremonial 
mercy -seat  that  covered  the  ark  with 
a  cherubim  on  either  side,  typified 
Jesus's  atonement,  as  the  rest  and 
throne  of  grace,  for  a  reconciled  God, 
ready  to  declare  his  love,  and  bestow 
his  blessings  on  poor  sinful  men,  2 
Kings  xix.  15.  Heb.  iv.  16.  God's 
seat  or  throne,  is  also  either  the  Jew- 
ish temple,  where  the  symbols  of  his 
presence  resided,  Jer.  xvii.  12.  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  69.  or  heaven,  where  his 
glory  and  authority  are  chlelly  ma- 
nifested, Isa.  Ixvi.  1.  or  a  symbol  of 
his  glorious  presence.  Rev.  iv.  9. 
or  his  sovereign  power  and  autho- 
rity to  execute  judgment,  or  bestow 
favours.  Job  xxiii.  3.  Psal.lxxxix,  14. 
Heb.  iv.  16,  or  the  high  degree  of 
his  authority  and  happiness,  Ezek. 
xxviii.  2.  And  the  Jevs'ish  royalty, 
and  the  state  of  emperor  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  is  called  God's  throne,  as 
he  bestows  it,  2  Sam.  xiv.  9.  Rev. 
xii.  5.     Christ's  sitting  on  his  fu' 


ther's  throne,  at  the  right  hand  of  it, 
or  in  the  inidst  of  it,  imports  his  fixed 
exaltation  to  the  highest  dignity,  au- 
thority, and  happiness.  Rev.  iii.  21* 
and  v.  6.  Heb.  xii.  2.  The  saints 
sit  on  thrones,  or  seats  before  the  throne^ 
and  ivith  Christ  on  his  throne;  they 
have  an  honourable  station  in  theif 
new-covenant  union  with  Christ; 
they  have  honourable  ofhces  or  sta- 
tions in  the  militant  church  :  chiefly 
in  heaven,  they  have  as  much  holi- 
ness, rest,  honour,  nearness  to  God, 
vision,  and  fruition  of  him,  and  joy  in 
him,  as  they  can  desire.  Rev.  iv.  6* 
and  xi.  16.  Luke  xxii.  30.  Rev.  iii, 
2 1 .  Moses's  seat,  is  the  station  of  ci- 
vil power  and  authority  among  the 
Jews,  and  of  judging  according  to 
Moses's  law.  Matt,  xxiii.  1.  Satan's 
seat,  is  the  place  where  he  hath  great 
power  and  authority.  Rev.  ii.  15* 
The  seat  of  the  dragon,  or  of  hea- 
thenish power,  and  of  Antichrist,  is 
Rome,  where  their  authority  was  or 
is  established.  Rev,  xiii.  2.  and  xvi. 
1 0.  The  seat  of  violence  comes  nigh, 
when  men  hold  courts,  and  exercise 
their  authority,  to  commit  injustice 
and  oppression,  Amosvi.  3.  'Vo sit 
in  the  seat  of  scorners,  is  to  have  an 
habitual  and  fixed  intimacy  with 
them,  and  to  act  after  their  manner 
with  pleasure,  Psal.  i.  1.  Eliaklm 
and  Christ,  are  a  glorious  throne  to 
their  Father's  house ;  their  adminis- 
tration was,  or  is,  an  eminent  honour 
to  him  that  employed  them,  Isa. 
xxii.  23. 

SITUATE,  placed.  The  situa- 
tion, or  placing  of  the  temple,  was 
very  beautiful,  as  it  stood  on  a  moun- 
tain, whence  it  was  seen  all  around, 
Psal.  xlvlii.  8. 

SIVAN,  the  third  month  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year,  and  ninth  of 
their  civil,  answering  to  part  of  our 
May  and  June,  and  consisting  of  30 
days.  .  On  the  sixth  day  was  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.  On  the  1 5th  and  1 6th,  is 
a  feast  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Heathens  of 
Bethshan.  On  the  23d,  a  fast,  to 
bewail  Jeroboam's  stopping  of  the 
first-l'ruits  from  being  brought  to  Je- 
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rusalem.  There  are  In  it  some  other 
superstitious  festivals  of  small  note, 
Estli.  viii.  7. 

SKILL,  knowledge,  especially 
what  is  gained  by  "^tudy  and  expe- 
rience, Dan.  i.  17.  and  v.  18.  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  72. 

SKIN,    (1.)  The  covering   of  an 
animal's  flesh.  Lev.  vii.  8.     The  hu- 
man skin  is  covered  wilh  scales  so 
fine  that  the  naked  eye  cannot  per- 
ceive  thera,  and   each    foot  square 
contains  about  144  millions  of  pores 
Mens'  fir<t  clothing  was  of  skins  ot 
beasts.  Gen.  iii.  21.     Prophets,  per- 
secuted  saints,    and   barbarous    na- 
tions, have  often  since  used  coats  of 
skin,  Heb.  xi.  37.    (2.)  The  outward 
colour  of  the  skin,  Jer.  xiii.  23.     To 
jiay  off  the  skin,  pluck  off  skin  or  Jiesh, 
imports,  to  oppress  men  till  nothing 
but  the  mere  life  is  left  them,   Mic. 
iii.  2,  3.     To  escape  with  the  »kin  of 
one's  teeth,  is  to  escape  with  nothing 
but  life,  having  as  it  were  the  very 
teeth  dashed  out,  and  scarce  a  mouth 
left  to  complain.  Job  xix.  20.     Skin 
for  skin,    was  an   ancient   proverb, 
importing,   that  a  man   will   gladly 
save  his  own  life  at  the  expence  of 
the  death  of  relations,  or  any  other 
outward  lo>s.  Job  ii.  4. 
SKIP.     See  Leap. 
SKIRT,  that  part  of  upper  gar- 
ments which  is  below  the  waist.     A 
mans'  spreading  his  skirt  over  a  ivo- 
man,  imported  his  taking  her  under 
his  care  and  protection,  and  to  be 
his  wife^  Ruth  iii.  9.     God's  sjjread- 
ing  his  skirt  over  the  Hebrews,  im- 
ported his  taking  them  into  a  special 
church-relation  to  himself,  and  giv- 
ing them    his  kind  and  honourable 
protection :    his  spreading   his  skirt 
over    persons,    imports  his   uniting 
thera  to  Christ,  clothing  them  with 
righteousness,  and  granting  them  his 
spiritual     protection     and    comfort, 
Ezek.  xvi.  8.     Jerusalem  had  Pithi- 
ness and   blood  in  her  skirts;   her 
shameless  sinning  was  marked  in  her 
disgraceful   afflictions.    Lam.   i.    9. 
Jer.  ii.  34.    The  Lord  discovered  the 
Jews'  ski7-fs  on  their  faces,  when  he 
removed  every  covering  of  their  sin, 
>.o.  34,  Vol.  H. 


and  reduced  them  for  it  to  a  most 
debased  and  shameful  condition,  Jer. 
xiii.  26.  A  mans'  imcovering  of  his 
father's  skirt,  imported  lewd  beha- 
viour with  his  step -mother,  Deut. 
xxii.  ."0. 

SKY,  the  region  which  surrounds 
this  earth  beyond  the  atmosphere : 
it  is  likened  to  a  molten  looking-glass, 
because  of  its  bluish  and  transparent 
colour.  This  bluish  azure  colour. 
Sir  Isaac  ISewton  thinks,  is  owing 
to  the  thin  vapours  in  the  upper  part 
uf  the  atmosphere,  reflecting  only 
the  most  reflexible  rays  of  light, 
which  are  those  of  a  violet  colour  : 
but  Leonarda  and  La  Hire  think  it 
is  owing  to  our  viewing  a  dark 
space  beyond  the  atmosphere  through 
a  white  and  lucid  medium.  Stars, 
clouds,  and  thunders,  are  represent- 
ed as  in  the  s%,  Heb.  xi.  12.  2  Sam. 
xxii.  12.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  17.  God's 
riding  on  the  skies,  imports  bis  thun- 
dering, his  raising  storms  at  plea- 
sure, and  the  quick  and  majestic 
work  of  his  providence,  Deut.  xxxiii. 
26.  Righteousness  poured  doivnfrovi 
the  skies,  or  heaven,  imports  God's 
abundant  bestowal  of  his  gracious  in- 
fluences, and  the  fruits  of  his  Son's 
righteousness  on  men,  Isa.  xlv.  9. 
Judgments  are  lifted  up  to  the  skies, 
when  they  are  very  terrible  and 
conspicuous,  Jer.  Ii.  9. 

SLACK,  inactive,  given  to  delays. 
Josh.  XV iii.  3.  God  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning his  promises  or  judgments, 
but  fulhls  the  one,  and  executes  the 
other,  with  proper  activity,  and  in 
due  time,  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Deut.  vii. 
]  0.  Let  not  thy  hands,  O  Zion,  be 
slack,  but  be  active  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  Zeph.  iii.  16.  He 
becomes  poor  that  aeals  with  a  slack 
hand;  i.  e.  is  lazy  and  lingering  ia 
his  busine^s,  Prov.  x.  4. 

SLAISiDER,  a  charging  one  false- 
ly  with  faults ;  or  rehearsing  his  real 
faults  with  a  bad  end,  and  without 
a  proper  call.  It  is  most  ordinarily 
done  when  the  persons  charged  are 
absent,  and  proceeds  from  hatred  of 
their  person,  or  envy  of  their  excel- 
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lency.  The  name  slanderei-  is  the 
same  in  Greek  as  that  of  a  devil,  1 
Tim.  iij.  II.  Yet  what  multi- 
tudes of  men  seem  ambitious  of  the 
character !  Meals,  and  civil  fellow- 
ship, are  seasoned  with  slander,  as  if 
men  had  got  their  tongues  for  no  o- 
ther  end  but  to  speak  evil  of  their 
neighbour.  In  respect  of  this  sin, 
our  tongue  is  full  of  deadly  poison  ; 
has  underneath  it  the  poison  of  asps; 
is  a  world  of  iniquity,  set  on  fire  of 
hell,  and  setting  on  fire  the  course  of 
nature ;  is  a  deceitful  razor  ;  is  like 
a  sword  and  spear,  a  bow  of  lies 
shooting  bilter  words,  James  iii.  6, 
8.  Psal.cxl.3.  andlii.  2.  andlv.  21. 
and  Ivii.  4.  and  cii  3.  and  Ixiv.  3, 
4.  Prov,  xii.  18.  Jer.  ix.  3. 

SLAVERY,  a  state  of  servitude, 
in  which  the  slave  or  servant  is  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  his  master. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the 
most  horrid,  most  disgraceful  of  all 
commerce,  that  of  tratficking  in  the 
human  species.     Surely  the  all-wise 
Creator  of  mankind  never  intended, 
that  one  part   of   the   human    race 
should  sell  for  lucre  the  other.     T  his 
is  evident  from  the  scriptures,   for, 
Exod,  xxi.  16.  it  is  said,  "He  that 
stealeth  a  man  and  sellcth  him,  or  if 
he  he  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  sure- 
ly he  put  to  death."     The  trading  in 
the  persons  of  men,  Ezck.  xxvii.  13 
in  the  manner  that  several  European 
nations  do  in  the  persons  of  tiie  Afrir 
cans,  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  our  Lord  himself, 
and  to  the  dictates  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  peace,  which  preaches  uni- 
versal and  general  philanthropy  and 
gpod-will  to  men.    Paul,  with  refer- 
ence perhaps  to  the  detestable  cus- 
lom  of  kidnapping  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  them  into  slavery, 
says,   '*  The  law  is  •not  made  for  a 
righteous  man,  but  for  murderers  of 
/athers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  ibr 

7>ianslayp7'S,-r-rior     men  r:STEALERS," 

&:c.  In  this  passage  man-stealing 
is  classed  with  such  crimes  as  are 
Tuost  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
iinpst  pernicious  to  society,  and  most 
4isserving  of  death  by  tlie  sword  of  the 


magistrate.  Man- stealing,  therefore* 
must  be  considered  as  a  gross  evil, 
in  every  age,  and  every  nation.  This 
practice  is  not  merely  an  evil,    or 
trifling  crime,   but  one  of  the  first 
magnitude   against    our   neighbour. 
If  he  who  pilfers  another's  property, 
steals  a  sheep,  robs  on  the  high-road, 
or  commits  a  burglary,  be  consider* 
ed  and  treated  as  a  thief,   a  robber, 
a  pest  to  society, — of  what  enormous 
villany  must  he  be  guilty,  who  kid- 
naps my  honest  neighbour,  my  faith- 
ful servant,  my  dutiful  child,  or  my 
affectionate   wife,   to  transport   the 
one  or  the  other  to  a  country  entire. 
ly  unknown,  and  never  thence  to  rei- 
turn  !     This  outrage  on   the  sacred 
rights  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity,  is  greatly  enhanced,  if  that 
worst  of  thieves  intend,   ei-ther  to 
treat  them  himself  as  the  most  abject 
of  slaves,  like  those  in  the  British 
West-India  islands ;  or  to  sell  them 
for  that  most  infamous  and  cruel  pur- 
pose.    In  either  of  these  cases,  and 
much  more  when  both  are  united, 
reason  and  conscience,  the  common 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  mankind, 
will  all  unite,   if  not  debauched  by 
avarice,  or  blunted  by  habit,  in  ap- 
proving this  law  of  Jehovah  as  just: 
"  He  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth 
him  ;  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand; 
ha  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."    iSor 
is  there  a  man  upon  earth,  not  even 
among  those  who  are  grown  hoary 
in  the  iniquitous  trade  of  kidnapping 
and  man-stealing,  or  in  the  bartering 
brandy  and  baubles  for  human  Jiesh 
and  blood,  that  would  not  execrate 
the  character  of  him,  to  whose  pow- 
er or  subtilty  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
for  similar  purposes,  and  that  would 
not  pronounce  him  worthy  of  death. 
But,   as  the  vulgar  saying  imports, 
"  If  there  were  no  receivers,  there 
would  be  no  thieves ;"  and  he  who 
receives   the   stolen  bodies  of  men, 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  if  not 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  be- 
cause they   are  found  in  his  hand. 
How  insulting  to  moral  justice,  and 
how  a^ronting  to   common   sepse. 
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that  those  persons  who,  in  England, 
would  be  flogged  at  the  cart's  (ail, 
or  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  for 
se<;retly  purchasing  a  few  shi/lings 
worth  of  property,  knowhig  it  to 
have  been  stolen,  should  have  it  in 
their  power  publicly  to  buy  ar.d  sell 
whole  famihes  of  stolen,  innocent 
Africans,  with  complete  impunity, 
and  without  violating  any  prohibitory 
law  of  the  land !  as  ir  rectitude  ^nd 
robbery  were  local  things !  the  for- 
mer losing  its  respectability,  and  tlie 
latter  its  turpitude,  whenever  the  li- 
berty and  the  lives  of  harmless  ne- 
groes become  the  object  of  British 
avarice  !  or  as  if  it  were  consistent 
with  private  justice  and  national  ho- 
nour, annually  to  fit  out  a  number 
of  ships,  furnished  with  manacles, 
chains,  and  fetters,  for  cargoes  of 
"harmless  men,  women,  and  children  ! 
The  Bible  is  not  in  any  manner  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  absurd  system  of  en- 
slaving mankind.  It  forbids  nothing 
to  the  African,  that  is  equitable  in 
the  conduct  of  an  European.  It 
knows  no  more  of  a  lohite  man  buy- 
ing and  enslaving  a  black  one,  than 
it  does  of  a  black  man  buying  and 
enslaving  a  luhite  one.  In  its  impartial 
estimate,  and  under  its  commanding 
power,  Africans  and  Europeans,  Pa- 
gans and  Christians,  are  all  on  a  le- 
vel, li  the  lawfulness  of  purchasing 
innocent  persons  for  the  most  de- 
grading and  cruel  slavery  exist  a- 
mong  men,  it  must  be  a  common 
right,  and  equally  possessed  by  all 
nations.  It  would  then  be  as  equi- 
table, benevolent,  and  humane,  for 
the  Africans,  laden  with  productions 
of  their  own  country,  annually  to  vi- 
sit our  English  ports  as  we  do  theirs, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  Yes,  they 
might,  if  it  were  in  their  power, 
with  equal  justice  and  less  dishonour, 
•fit  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  for  London, 
Bristol,  or  Liverpool,  adapted  to  the 
etoiuage  of  man,  and  furnished  with 
a  frightful  apparatus  to  render  the 
confinement  of  Britons  completely 
miserable,  as  well  as  perfectly  se- 
cure. The  officers  of  those  ships 
might  practice  all  tke  arts  they  might 


be  masters  of,  to  get  cargoes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  the  peaceable 
and  innocent  inhabitants  of  whole 
villages  might  be  captured ;  so  that 
the  ships,  at  every  returning  season, 
might  be  freighted  vvitti  i-0^000  Bri- 
tons, who  might  be  taken  to  the  best 
market  for  human  species;  exposed 
in  the  most  indecent  manner  to  pub- 
lic sale;  handled  aiul  examined  like 
so  many  head  of  cattle  by  their  pur- 
chasers ;  consigned  over,  with  their 
unborn  posterity,  to  the  most  cruel 
slavery,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  all  for — what  ?  Heie  let 
humanity  blush,  let  mercy  weep, 
and  let  justice  be  roused  into  indigr 
nation  :  but  let  not  Britons  forget, 
that  this  is  a  picture  in  miniature 
only,  of  their  own  base  behaviour 
to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
Were  the  conduct  of  our  men-mer- 
chants lawful,  neither  the  principles 
of  morality,  nor  of  religion,  could  lie 
in  the  way  of  their  purchasing,  and 
selling  for  slaves,  the  innocent  natives 
of  Holland,  France,  Germany,  or  any 
other  neighbouring  nations,  tor,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  na- 
tural rights  of  humanity  are  not  e- 
qually  sacred  in  Africa,  as  they  are 
in  Europe ;  so  the  cruel  and  bloody 
hand  of  rapacity  might  with  equal 
justice  lay  hold  of  the  Dutchman,  the 
Frenchman,  or  the  German,  as  of  the 
swarthy  Guinea-man.  Nay,  would 
the  iaw  of  this  country  permit,  as  it 
did  a  few  years  ago,  the  trafficker 
in  men  would  no  moi  e  scruple  to  en- 
courage kidnapping  in  England  thaa 
in  Atrica,and  be  as  reudy  to  :)urchase 
the  son  of  his  next-door  neighbour, 
as  he  would  the  inhabitant  of  a  re- 
mote continent.  j.t  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  England  for  people,  when  re- 
duced to  poverty,  to  expose  their 
children  to  sale;  but  this  barbarous 
commerce  uas  prohibited  m  a  j^reat 
council  of  the  nation  held  at  St.  Pe-« 
ter's,  Westminster,  .4.  D.  1102,  in 
these  words:  "  Let  no  man,  for  the 
future,  presume  to  carry  on  the  v\  ick- 
ed  trade  of  veiling  men  in  markets, 
like  brute  bea-sts,  which  hitherto  hath 
been  the  common  custom  of  Eng- 
3  M2 
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land."  But  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  could  permit,  nay,  even 
sanction,  the  detestable,  the  disgrace- 
ful, commerce  in  the  human  species ! 
In  Ireland,  so  long  ago  as  1 17  I ,  the 
following  decree  was  passed :  "  That 
all  the  English  slaves  in  the  whole 
island  of  Ireland,  be  immediately  e- 
mancipated,  and  restored  to  their 
former  libert)'." 

*'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
thatmen  should  do  toyou,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them,"  is  a  golden  rule  which 
ought  to  be  constantly  in  the  minds 
of  all  men;  it  recommends  itself  to 
every  man's  reason  and  conscience, 
as  completely  wise  and  good.  Every 
one  implicitly  appeals  to  it  as  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  regard,  when  his 
own  rights  are  violated  by  his  neigh- 
bour :  nor  must  the  slave-merchants 
be  considered  as  insensible  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  moral  precept,  when 
their  own  persons,  famihes,  or  inter- 
ests, are  concerned.  Nay,  would 
not  the  indignation  and  anguish  of  the 
slavc-jnerchant  himself  be  almost  in- 
expressible, were  his  affectionate 
■wife  and  dutiful  children  stolen  from 
his  bosom,  and  sold  as  slaves  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives:  and  surely 
if  any  man  upon  earth  deserve  to  be 
so  treated,  it  must  be  he  who  has 
made  it  his  business  to  trade  in  the 
persons  of  men,  Ezek.xxvii.  13.  and 
to  enslave  his  innocent  fellow-crea- 
tures. But  if  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
all  regard  the  cry  of  the  prisoner, 
the  voice  of  the  captive,  the  lament- 
ation of  human  misery:  if  he  avenge 
the  blood  of  his  servants,  so  cruelly 
tortured  and  murdered  in  the  West- 
India  islands,  by  the  cruel,  hard- 
hearted task-masters  appointed  over 
them :  if  he  say,  "  O  earth,  earth, 
earth,  cover  not  thou  their  blood," 
Job  xvi.  18.  if  their  blood  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  upon  this  na- 
tion :  and  if  their  blood  be  required 
at  our  hands,-0  England !  England  ! 
words  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  horrors,  the  dreadful  hor- 
TOrs  of  thy  doom  !  See  Ser  v  ant. 
Sl^y.    See  Kill. 


SLEEP,  or  SLUMBER,  is  fourfold  f 
(1.)  Natural,  when  the  life  of  the 
animal  body  continues,  but  its  sensa- 
tions in  a  great  measure  cease,  in  or- 
der to  the  refreshment  and  invigorat- 
ing thereof.  Gen.  xxviii.  11.  (2.) 
Spiritual,  consisting  in  ignorance,  in- 
dolence, stupidity,  and  unconcern, 
in  a  sinful  state  or  course,  Eph.  v. 
14.  (3.)  Civil,  when  men  are  inac- 
tive in  their  work,  or  careless  about 
it.  Isa.  v. 27.  Nah.  iii.  18.  (4.)  The 
sleep  of  death,  wherein  man's  soul 
being  separated  from  the  body,  the 
body  becomes  quite  insensible,  Jer. 
li.  S9.  Dan.  xii.  2.  John  xi.  11 .  1  Cor. 
XV.  51.  God's  sleeping,  imports  his 
seeming  unconcern  and  inactivity  to 
deliver  his  people,  or  punish  their 
enemies,  Psal.  xliv.  23.  and  Ixxviii. 
65.  J  slept,  hit  my  heart  waketh ;  my 
soul  was  under  the  prevalence  of 
great  dulness ;  yet  there  was  a  secret 
working  of  my  conscience,  desire, 
and  affection  towards  Christ,  Song 
V.  2. 

SLEIGHT,  crafty  and  juggling 
tricks,  Eph.  iv.  14. 

SLIDE,  (1.)  To  forsake  God  and 
his  truths,  and  our  duty,  and  to  fall 
into  sin,  Jer.  viii.5.  Hos.iv.  16.  (2.) 
To  lose  happiness  and  comfort,  and 
fall  into  misery  and  dreadful  calami- 
ties, Deut.  xxxii.  3.5.  Both  signifi- 
cations are  joined  in  the  word,  PsaL 
xxvi.  1.  and  xxxvii.  31. 

SLIGHTLY.  The  false  prophets 
healed  the  hurte-of  the  Jews  slightly, 
when  they  insinuated  to  them  that 
their  sins  were  but  small,  and  so  their 
calamities  would  be  light,  and  soon 
over,  Jer.  vi.  14.  andviii.  11. 

SLIME,  or  BITUMEN,  is  a  kind  of 
clayey  pitch,  got  out  of  the  earth. 
The  river  Is  carried  down  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  ancient  times,  and  min- 
gling with  the  Euphrates,  carried  it 
to  the  very  walls  of  Babylon.  The 
tower  of  Babel  was  built  with  it,  in- 
stead of  mortar  ;  and  Diodorus  tells 
us,  that  the  people  thereabouts  not 
only  built  their  walls  of  it,  but  dried 
and  burnt  it  instead  of  coals.  There 
was  and  is  a  great  deal  of  the  finest 
of  it,  Yery  heavy  and  of  a  shininif 
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purple  colour,  and  strong  smell,  a- 
bout  the  Dead  sea;  and,  it  seems, 
they  had  avast  number  of  pits  out  of 
Avhich  they  dug  it,  e're  the  valley  of 
Siddim  was  turned  into  a  lake.  Gen. 
xiv.  10.  Jochebed  pitched  her  ark 
with  this  slime;  and  perhaps  Noah 
did  so  too,  Exod,  ii,  .3.  The  bitu- 
men, or  asphalliis,  sold  in  our  shops 
under  the  name  of  Jewish,  is  not 
really  of  this  kind  of  slirae,  but  is  a 
composition  of  oil,  brimstone,  and 
pitch. 

SLING,  an  instrument  of  cords  for 
throwing  stones  with  great  violence. 
The  invention  hereof  is  ascribed  to 
the  Phenicians,  or  their  colonies  in 
iVIajorca  and  Minorca,  anciently  call- 
ed the  Baleares,  or  masters  of  tlic 
sling.  It  is  certain,  that  not  long  af- 
ter the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Hebrews, 
particularly  some  of  the  Benjamites, 
were  such  expert  slingers  that  they 
could  hit  their  mark  almost  to  an 
hairs-breadth,  Judg.xs.  1 6.  and  some 
of  them,  in  the  time  of  David,  could 
sling  with  both  hands,  1  Chrom  xii. 
2.  Uzziah  had  slings  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  for  throwing  great 
stones,  2  Chron.xxvi.  14.  The  Lord 
slings  out  men,  when  he  suddenly  de- 
stroys them,  or  drives  them  from 
their  country,  1  Sam.  xxv.  29.  Jer. 
X.  18. 

SLIP.  (I.)  To  fall  off,  Deut.  xix. 
5,  12.  fi.)  To  fall  inadvertently, 
or  suddenly,  into  sin  and  trouble. 
Job  xii.  5.  Psal.  xvii.  5.  We  let 
the  things  which  we  have  heard  slip 
out  of  our  viinds,  when  we  are  not 
careful  to  retain  them,  Heb.  ii.  I. 

SLIPPERY,  unstable,  ready  to 
make  one  fall  at  every  turn,  Psal. 
XXXV.  6.  and  Ixxiii.  18. 

A  SLIP.     See  Twig. 

SLOTHFUL,  SLUGGARD,  lazy 
and  inactive,  with  respect  to  the 
concerns  of  time  or  eternity,  Judg. 
xviii.  19.  Slothful  persons  desire, 
but  are  at  no  pains  to  obtain,  Prov. 
xxi.  25.  Every  thing  affrights  them, 
as  if  it  was  a  thorn-hedge  or  lion  in 
their  way,  Prov.  xx.  4,  and  xv.  19. 
and    xxii.,     Thcv    retain   not  what 


they  got  by  liunting  or  labour,  Prov. 
xii.  27,  2-J .  They  hide  their  hand 
in  their  bosom,  and  can  hardly  take 
pains  to  use  what  they  have,  Prov, 
xix.  24.  and  yet  are  extremely  wise 
in  their  own  conceit,  Prov.  xxvi. 
\6.  hence,  no  wonder  their  houses 
go  to  ruin,  their  vineyard  or  busi- 
ness be  mismanaged,  Eccl.  x.  18. 
Prov.  xxiv.  30.  and  they  be  under 
tribute,  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
Prov.  xii.  24.  and  their  soul  suffer 
hunger,  and  they  come  to  deep  po- 
verty, Prov.  xviii.  19.  and  xxiii.  2(. 
and  be  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  ren- 
dered more  and  more  inactive  and 
stupid,  Prov.  xix.  15. 

SLOW.  To  be  slow  of  speech  or 
tongue,  is  to  speak  in  a  stammering 
and  lingering  manner,  Exod.  iv.  10. 
To  be  sloxv  to  anger,,  is  to  be  very 
meek,  bearing  many  injuries  with- 
out revenging  them,  Neh.  ix.  17. 
Slowness  to  ivrath,  shews  much  wis- 
dom to  be  in  one,  Prov.  xiv.  29. 
Men  are  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  when 
averse  to  do  it,  without  uncommon, 
or  even  improper,  evidence,  Luke 
xxiv.  25. 

SLUICE,  a  dam  for  catching  fish, 
Isa.  xix.  10. 

SLUMBER.     See  Sleep. 

SMALL.     See  Little. 

SMELL.     See  Savour. 

SMITE,  (1.)  To  give  a  stroke  to 
a  person  or  thing,  Exod.  xxi.  26. 
and  xvii.  6,  (2.)  To  distress,  af- 
flict, Deut.  xxviii.  22,  27.  Prov. 
xix.  25.  (3.)  To  kill,  Deut.  xiii. 
15.  To  sifiite  an  army,  is  to  rout 
it,  Deut.  xxix.  7.  To  smite  with  the 
tongue,  is  to  reproach,  Jer.  xviii. 
IS.  To  smite  the  hands,  imports,  to 
give  an  alarm,  to  mourn,  or  to  re- 
joice, Ezek.  xxi.  14.  To  smite  on 
the  thigh  or  breast,  is  expressive  of 
repentance,  grief,  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 
Luke  xviii.  13.  To  smite  one  on  the 
cheek,  imports  insolent  contempt, 
Mic.  V.  1.  One's  heart  smites  kmij, 
when  his  conscience,  with  challenge 
of  guilt,  affects  "him  with  remorse 
and  grief,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  Smiting 
by  the  righteous,  is  faithful  s^\d  friend* 
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Iv  reproof,  Psal,  cxli.  5.  To  smite 
men  on  the  cheek-hone,  is  to  confound 
and  destroy  them,  Psal.  iii.  7. 

SMITH,  (1.)  A  worker  in  me- 
tal, gold,  silver,  iron,  &c.  Acts  xix. 
24.  (2.)  An  executioner  of  God's 
judgments,  Isa.  liv.  16. 

SMOKE.  The  glorious  display 
of  God's  excellencies  is  likened  to 
smoke;  it  is  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible, Isa.  vi.  4.  His  pro- 
tection of  his  people  is  likened  to 
SMOKE  ,-  it  is  terrible  to  their  ene- 
piies,  and  conceals  them  from  hurt, 
Isa.  iv.  5.  It  being  usual  for  angry 
persons  to  breathe  hard,  and  emit 
^rom  their  mouth  a  kind  of  smoke, 
God's  wrath  is  likened  to  smoke;  it 
is  very  awful,  and  confounding, 
Psal.  xviii.  8.  Terrible  calamities 
are  like  sfuokej  they  proceed  from 
the  fire  of  God's  wrath,  and  bring 
on  fearful  perplexity,  darkness,  and 
desolation,  Isa.  xiv.  31.  The  smoke 
in  the  temple  at  Antichrist's  downfall, 
is  either  God's  full  protection  of  his 
church,  barring  out  his  enemies  from 
hurting  her,  or  the  terrible  cala- 
mities that  shall  deter  people  from 
praying  for  the  Papists;  and  till 
which  be  over,  men  shall  be  afraid  to 
join  thepiselves  to  the  true  church. 
Rev.  XV.  8.  Saints,  and  their  pray- 
ers and  praises,  are  likened  to  the 
smoke  ascending;  from  the  sacred  in- 
cense, of  old ;  how  heaven-tending, 
and  how  acceptable  to  God!  Rev. 
viii.  4.  See  Flax.  The  Jewish 
Pharisees,  and  otiier  hypocrites,  are 
a  smoke  and  burnin'^fire  in  God's  nose; 
are  very  offensive  and  disagreeable. to 
him,  Isa.  Ixv.  5.  Men  and  their 
devices  are  likened  to  smoke,  to  de- 
note how  unsubstantial,  short-lived, 
easily  destroyed,  and  full  of  per- 
plexity and  darkness  they  are,  Psal. 
?cxxvii.  20.  andlxviii.  2.  and  cii.  3. 
Isa.  ix.  18.  Ignorance  and  delusion 
are  a  smoke  arising  from  hell,  and 
stupitying  men,  that  they  know  not 
what  they  do,  or  where  they  are,  or 
■what  IS  a-doing  around  them.  Rev. 
i.x.  2.  17.  In  allusion  to  llie  case  of 
Sodom,  and  its  neighbouring  cities, 
the  smokt  qf  a  land  is  said  to  ascend 


up  unto  heaven,  when  the  judgments 
inflicted  thereon  are  very  visible  and 
terrible,  Isa.  xxxiv.  10.  Rev.  xviii. 
9,10. 

SMOOTH  stones  are  such  as  are 
not  rough,  1  Sam.  xvii.  40.  of  such 
idols  were  made  ;  or  men  worship- 
ped them,  as  they  saw  them  by  the 
sides  of  books,  or  rivers,  Isa.  Ivii. 
6.  A  smooth  skin  is  one  not  over- 
grown with  hair.  Gen.  xxvii.  11, 
16.  Smooth  ways  are  such  as  are 
plain,  Avithout  any  thing  to  make 
one  stumble,  Luke  iii.  5.  Smooth 
ivords,  or  viouth,  denotes  flattering 
speech,  that  has  no  tendency  to  con- 
vince or  alarm,  Isa.  xxx.  10.  .ler. 
xxiii.31.  Psal.  Iv.  21.   Prov.  v.  3. 

SMYRNA,  myrrh,  a  city  of  Lesser 
Asia,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  about  46  miles 
north  of  Ephesus.  It  was  built  by 
the  Eolians,  and  destroyed  by  the  I- 
onians ;  but  quickly  after  rebuilt, 
and  was  a  famous  city  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer.  About  A.  M.  34-00, 
the  t-ydians  destroyed  it;  but  Anti. 
gonus,  one  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors, rebuilt  it,  near  300  years  after. 
About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  cities  in  Lesser  Asia: 
nor,  except  Ephesus,  was  any  more 
honoured  and  favoured  by  the  Ro- 
mans; nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  any  . 
other  shew  equal  regard  to  Rome. 
Besides  a  variety  of  sieges,  Smyrna 
has  suffered  six  dreadful  earthquakes 
which  destroyed  the  most  part  of  it: 
but  its  delightful  situation,  and  con- 
^'eniencv  for  sea-trade,  occasions  its 
being  always  rebuilt.  A  Christian 
church  vvas  planted  here  very  early ; 
and  whatever  persecution  they  suf- 
fered from  Jews  or  Gentiles,  they 
maintained  the  Christian  faith  with 
such  exactness,  that  in  the  divine 
epistle  sent  them  by  Jolm,  there  is 
not  a  sentence  of  reproof,  but  of 
praise  and  direction.  Rev.  ii.  8,  9, 
10.  and  ever  since,  Christianity  has 
continued  in  tliis  place.  About  A. 
D,  1676,  this  city  was  repaired  by 
Achmet  the  Turkish  vizier.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
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places  in  all  the  Levant,  or  east  side 
©f  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  traders  in  Asia,  A- 
frica,  and  Europe.  It  contains  about 
28,000  souls,  ot  which  above  10,000 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  the  rest  are  Turks  and  Jews. 

SM  AILS  are  well-known  animals, 
exceed-ng  fat,  and  easily  melted  to 
death  by  a  scorching  sun,  or  by  the 
application  ot  salt.  Nay,  they  waste 
their  substance  by  their  own  miotion, 
leaving  always  a  moi  ^ture  where  they 
creep  Ihey  are  not  a  little  hurtiial 
to  corns  and  garden-herbs.  They 
have  their  eyes  in  their  horns;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  each,  at  least  of  those 
snails  that  live  in  sliells,  lormed  of 
the  moisture  of  their  own  bodies,  has 
in  itself  the  qualities  of  both  male 
and  female.  The  Romans  and  others 
have  used  them  as  food ;  but  they 
were  forbidden  to  the  ancient  Jews. 
Men  pass  away  as  a  snail,  when 
quicklv,  easily,  and  even  by  their 
own  means,  they  are  destroyed,  Psal. 
iviii.  8. 

SNARE,  TRA?,  GIN,  GRIN,  a  de- 
vice for  catching  fishes,  fowls,  &c. 
Job  xl.  24-.  Ainos  iii.  5.  Prov.  vii. 
23.  and  in  melaphoric  language,  sig- 
nifies whatever  tends  to  entangle 
one  to  his  hurt.  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
gin  and  snare,  and  stumbling-block, 
,  and  rock  of  offence,  to  men,  when, 
on  account  of  his  appearances  so  op- 
posite to  our  sinful  corruption,  he  is 
rejected,  and  so  our  guilt  and  ruin 
increased,  Isa  viii.  li.  God  rains 
snares  on  men,  when,  by  his  provi- 
dence, he  involves  them  in  perplex- 
ing straits,  that  they  cannot  get  out; 
and  their  own  conduct  plunges  them 
deeper  and  deeper  into  misery,  Psal. 
xi.  6.  Ezek.  xii.  13.  The  Jewish 
priests  and  rulers  were  a  snare  on 
Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor; 
they,  in  the  most  open  manner,  by 
their  example  and  enticement,  tempt- 
ed the  people  to  idolatry  and  other 
wickedness,  H OS.  V.  1.  The  Canaan- 
ites  which  were  sinfully  left  in  their 
land,  were  snares  and  traps  to  the 
Hebre^vs,  and  scourges  i^  their  sides, 
gjxi  tim-ns  in  their  eyes,  and  their 


idols  and  idolatries  were  snares  to 
them;  they  were  means  of  decoying 
them  into  sin,  and  instruments  by 
which  God  punished  them,  Josh, 
xxiii.  13.  Exod.  xxiii.  33.  Psal.  cvi. 
36.  The  Jewish  table,  or  cere- 
monies, were  a  snare  and  trap  to  the 
JevA  s,  as  leaning  on  these,  they  en- 
couraged themselves  to  despise  thd 
promised  Messiah,  Psal.  Ixix.  22. 
Rom.  xi.  9.  The  temptations  of  Sa- 
tan, the  lips  or  speech  of  a  fool, 
breach  of  vows  by  sacrilege,  bad  ex- 
ample, slavish  tear  of  men,  and  the 
flattering  tongue  of  an  harlot,  are 
sTuires  and  traps,  Prov.  xviii.  7.  and 
XX.  25.  and  xxix.  6,  25.  Eccl.  vii. 
26.  Men  are  snared,  when,  by  the 
devices  or  traps  laid  for  their  hurt, 
they  are  decoyed  into  sin,  and  ex- 
posed to  punishment,  Deut.  vii.  25. 
Psal.  ix.  16.  Eccl.  ix.  12.  Scornful 
men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare,  by 
their  bad  example  and  enticement, 
or  by  provoking  their  superiors  or 
neighbours  against  them,  Prov.  xxix. 
S. 

SNATCH,  to  catch  at,  rend  off  a 
piece  to  eat  it.  They  shall  snatch  on 
the  right  hand,  and  he  hungiy,  and  eat 
on  the  left,  and  not  be  satisfied;  they 
shall  greedily  seize  on  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  but  find  no  com- 
fort therein,  Isa.  ix.  20. 

SNORT,  to  make  a  noise  througli 
the  nostrils,  as  a  mettlesome  horse. 
To  mark  the  terror  of  the  Chaldean 
invasion  of  Judah,  it  is  said  that  the 
snorting  of  their  horses  was  heard 
from  Dan,  a  place  about  150  miles 
distant,  Jer.  viii.  16. 

SNOW  is  formed  of  vapours  fro- 
zen in  the  air.  It  is  soft,  and  some- 
times broad  as  locks  of  wool,  Psal. 
cxlvii.  16.  It  and  rain  are  very  un- 
seasonable in  summer  or  harvest, 
Prov.  xxvi.  1.  It  is  most  pure  and 
white;  and  its  whiteness  and  purity 
are  made  an  emblem  of  freedom 
from  guilt  and  corruption,  Isa.  i.  18. 
Psal.  li.  7.  and  of  glory  and  excel- 
lency. Lam.  iv.  7.  God's  scattering 
of  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  their 
armies,  was  white  as  snow  in  Salmon  ; 
the  providence  ^vas  most  Just  and 
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glorious ;  and  the  carcases  lay  deep 
©n  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Psal. 
Ixviii.  15.  Sometimes  <^od  has  made 
snow  an  instrument  of  his  judgments, 
burying  towns  and  armies  amidst  it. 
Job  xxxviii.  22,  23.  Snow-ivater  is 
reckoned  excellent  for  washing  with. 
Job  ix.  30.  and  for  refreshing  the 
earth,  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  Isa. 
Iv.  10.  at  least,  that  of  the  snow  of 
.Lebanon  was  esteemed  an  excellent 
and  refreshing  drink.  God  is  com- 
.pared  to  the  snow  of  Lebmion,  and 
the  cold  Jloiving  waters  that  proceed 
from  it,  so  useful  to  refresh  men  in 
these  hot  countries ;  for,  how  delight- 
ful, how  refreshing,  his  goodness  and 
grace!  and  how  foolish  to  forsake 
liim  for  other  enjoyments!  or.  the 
words  might  be  translated.  Will  a 
man  leave  pure  waters,  springing/row 
a  rock,  for  the  melted  snow  of  Leba- 
non, all  mixed  with  mud  ?  M'ill  thej/ 
ever  dig  up  the  dirty  ivaters  of  an  in- 
■zindation,  rather  than  waters  Jloiving 
from  afoiintain?  i.e.  Will  ever  men 
forsake  the  true  God,  for  mere  dross 
and  dung?  Jer.  xviii.  14,  15. 

_  To  SNUFF,  (1.)  To  draw  up  the 
•  air  into  the  nose,  Jer.  ii.  2  k  and 
xiv.  6.  (2.)  To  shew  contempt,  by 
a  sneer,  or  the  like,  Mai.  i.  13. 
.  SNUFFERS,  a  kind  of  tongs  for 
snufKng  of  burning  lamps,  and  mak- 
ing them  burn  more  brightly:  and 
the  snuff'-dishes  were  small  dishes  for 
holding  what  was  snufled  off,  that  it 
jnigiit  not  pollute  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary.  Eoth  were  appointed  of 
God,  and  were  formed  of  gold.  Did 
they  figure  out  to  us  the  divinely- 
.  instituted  ordinances  of  church-dis- 
cipline, whereby  the  purity  ^f  the 
church  is  preserved,  and  the  truths 
of  God,  and  practice  of  his  people, 
made  to  shine  clear  and  bright? 
JExod.  xxxvij.  23.  and  xxv.  38. 

SO,  a  measure  or  vail,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  engaged  to  assist  Hoshea 
against  Sh  ilmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
.  but  it  seems  did  it  not,  at  least  not 
effectually,  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  Pro- 
bably this  So  is  the  same  as  Sabachon 
the  Ethiopian,  who  burnt  to  death 
,  Eocehons  the  former  king  of  Egypt  j 


and  after  retaining  the  government 
of  the  country  for  50  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sevechus  or  Sethon,  who 
it  seems  was  priest  of  Vulcan,  and 
whose  prayers  the  Egyptians  pre- 
tended to  Herodotus  brought  ruin  on 
the  Assyrian  host. 

SOBER,  considerate,  *  thoughtful, 
humble,  grave,  and  temperate,  Rom. 
xii.  3.  Tit.  ii.  4,  12.  Soberness, 
soundness  of  mind.  Acts  xxvi.  25. 
Sobriety  includes  prudence,  gra- 
vity, humility,  and  temperance,  1 
Tim.  ii.  9,  15.  To  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  is  to  live 
rightly  managing  ourselves,  doing 
justice  to  our  neighbours,  and  duly 
honouring,  worshipping,  and  serv- 
ing our  God,  Tit.  ii.  12. 

SOCHO,  or  Shochoh,  tents  or  ta- 
bernacles, the  name  of  two  cities  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  one 
in  the  valley,  and  another  in  the  hill- 
country,  westward  of  Jerusalem, 
Josh.  XV.  35,  48.  Near  to  one  of 
them,  David  killed  Goliath,  and  oc- 
casioned the  rout  of  the  Philistines, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  Shochoh  was  one 
of  the  fifteen  cities  which  Rehoboam 
repaired  and  fortified,  2  Chron.  xi.  7. 

SOCKET,  a  kind  of  foot  in  which 
erect  pillars  are  fixed  by  hollow 
mortises.  A  vast  number  of  sock- 
ets were  made  for  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle;  of  which  100  were  of 
silver,  a  talent  to  each,  Exod.  xxxviii. 
27 .  The  five  sockets  of  the  entrance 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  60  which 
supported  the  pillars  around  the 
court,  were  of  brass,  Exod.  xxvi. 
37.  and  xxvii.  the  weight  of  these 
sockets  tended  to  make  the  pillars 
stand  firm.  They  might  represent, 
some  think,  the  glorious,  fixed,  and 
lasting  purposes  of  God,  whereon 
Jesus's  mediatory  office  and  church 
are  founded  and  established.  Song 
V.  15. 

SODER,  to  make  different  pieces 
of  metal  join  fast  together,  Isa. 
xli.  7. 

SODOM,  their  secret,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  were 
five  o'i  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which-, stood  to  the  south- 
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cast  of  the  mouthof  the  brook  Ki- 
dron,  or  thereabouts.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham,  they  had  each  a  king.  viz. 
Bera  of  Sodom,  Birsha  of  Gomorrah, 
Shinab  of  Admah,  Shemeber  of  Ze- 
boim,  and  one,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  of  Bela  or  Zoar.  ('he- 
dorlaomer  reduced  them  all  to  be  his 
tributaries.  After  twelve  years  scr- 
ritude,  they  rebelled;  but,  lu  the 
1 4th,  were  attacked,  and  had  been 
almost  totally  ruined,  had  not  God, 
by  Abraham,  routed  the  conquerors. 
As  they  proceeded  in  their  wicked- 
ness, particularly  in  abuse  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,  God,  about  1 6 
years  after,  told  Abraham,  and  Lot, 
who  now  dwelt  in  Sodom,  of  his  in- 
tention (o  destroy  the  city.  Lot  and 
bis  two  daughters  were  preserved, 
and  the  city  of  Bela,  or  Zoar,  i.  e, 
the  little  one,  was,  at  his  request, 
preserved  for  shelter  to  him;  but  the 
other  four  were  destroyed  with  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven.  As  So- 
dom stood  near  to  Zoar,  it  seems  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  south 
point  of  the  Dead  sea.  Strabo  talks 
of  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  as  seven  miles 
and  a  half  in  compass.  The  eccle- 
siastical writers,  mention  a  bishop  of 
Sodom,  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity:  but,  with  the  judicious 
Keland,  we  cannot  believe  that  So- 
dom ever  was  rebuilt,  or  any  city  of 
that  name  built  near  to  the  spot. 
Most  writers  believe,  that  the  place 
where  these  cities  stood,  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake;  and 
that  now  the  Dead  sea  occupies  the 
spot :  and  some,  we  suppose  without 
ground,  pretend  that  the  ruins  of 
them  are  still  to  be  seen  at  low  water. 
But  as  the  scripture  represents  the 
country  as  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  continued  fire;  as  neither  plowed 
ror  sown ;  as  a  dry  desert  inhabited 
by  owls  and  wild  beasts ;  as  a  dry 
place  for  breeding  nettles,  and  as 
heaps  of  salt,  Jude  7.  Deut.  xxix.  22. 
Jer.  xlix.  18.  and  1.  38.  Zeph.  ii.  9. 
Reland  thinks  their  place  is  not  co- 
vered with  the  Dead  sea,  but  is  at 
the  side  thereof.  Whenever  the  sa- 
cred prophets  would  mark  som§  fear- 
:No.  34,  Vol.  IL 


fu!  and  lasting  destruction,  they  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  these  four  citie?, 
as  Hos.  xi.  8.  Amos  iv.  11.  Isaiah  i> 
9.  Zeph.  ii.9.  Jer.  xlix.  18.  Isa.  xiii. 
19.  Jer.  1.  38--'iO.  Nay,  the  terri- 
ble ruin  of  these  cities  is  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  torments  of  hell,  Jude 
vii.  Rev,  XX.  12— 15.  Those  who  in 
after  times  abused  males  for  the  gra- 
tification of  their  filthy  lust,  were 
called  Sodomites.  They  were  not 
only  common  among  the  Heathens, 
Rom.  i.  26,  27.  but  numbers  of  Ihem 
were  among  the  Jews.  Asa  and  Je- 
hoshaphat  cut  off  multitudes  of  them, 
and  Josiah  demolished  the  houses 
where  they  practised  that  horrible 
villany,  1  Kings  xiv.  34.  and  xxii. 
46.  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.  The  Jewish 
rulers  and  people  are  likened  to  those 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  account 
of  their  great  wickedness,  Isa.  i.  10. 
Jer.  xxiii.  14.  Rome,  or  the  Anti- 
christian  state,  is  called  Sodom,  be- 
cause of  the  wickedness,  particularly 
of  the  fleshly  kind,  that  there  abounds. 
Rev.  xi.  8, 

SOFT  clothing,  is  what  is  fine  and 
gorgeous.  Matt.  xi.  8.  A  soft  heart, 
is  one  tender,  and  broken  with  grief. 
Job  xxiii.  16.  Softzoords,  are  either 
such  as  are  mild  and  gentle,  Prov. 
XV.  I.  and  xxv,  15.  or  such  as  are 
flattering  and  deceitful,  Psal.  Iv.  21. 
Softly,  (1.)  Slowly,  Gen.  33.  14. 
(2.)  Mildly,  gently,  without  any 
noise.  Acts  xxvii.  13.  (3.)  In  a  de- 
based and  humble  manner,  Isa.  38, 
15.   1  Kings  xxi.  17, 

SOJOURN,  to  dwell  in  a  land 
without  any  fixed  abode  or  posses- 
sion, as  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  did 
in  Canaan,  Egypt,  &c.  Gen.  xx.  1. 
Psal.  cv.  23.  Saints  are  sojourners  on 
earth',  they  have  no  portion  here, 
but  only  tarry  in  this  world  Till  they 
be  ready  for  their  proper  country 
in  heaven,  Psal.  39.  12.  1  Pet.i.  17. 

SOLACE,  to  comfort,  delight, 
Prov.  vii.  18. 

SOLDIERS,  stated  warriors  for 
protecting  or  preserving  the  peace 
of  a  country,  and  fighting  with  the 
enemy.  We  find  no  stated  yvarrior.s 
among  the  Hebrews  till  the  tine  of 
3N 
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Saul.  Ministers  and  saints  are  sol- 
diers, enlisted  under,  armed  and  di- 
rected by,  Jesus  the  captain  of  our 
salvation;  they  fight  for  him  and  his 
cause,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  against 
sin,  Satan,  and  the  world,  2  Tim.  ii. 
3.     See  Army. 

SOLEMN,  suited  to  a  particular 
occasion,  done  wjth  awe  and  re- 
verence. Numb.  X.  10.  Psal.  xcii.3. 
Solemnity,  the  time  of  an  appoint- 
ed feast,  and  the  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple thereat,  as  at  the  feast  of  Passo- 
ver, Pentecost, Tabernacles,  &c.  Isa. 
30.29.  Deut.  31.  10.  Solemnly, 
in  a  giave,  firm,  and  earnest  manner, 
J  Sam.  viii.  9. 

SOLriARY.     See  Desolate. 

S0L0M01\, peaceable,  perfect,  the 
son  of  long  David  by  Balhsheba,  born 
about  A.  M.  2971.  He  was  called 
Solomon,  to  signify  his  peaceable 
temper  and  reign,  and  Jedidiah,  to 
denote  him  the  darling  of  the  Lord, 
2  Sam.  xii.  24-,  25.  His  father  know- 
ing that  he  was  to  build  the  temple, 
made  great  preparations  for  it,  and 
trained  him  up  with  great  care.  As 
his  brother  Adonijah  thought  to  u- 
surp  the  throne,  David,  by  ihe  direc- 
tion of  Bathsheba  and  Nathan,  caus- 
ed Solomon  to  be  anointed  king 
while  himself  yet  lived,  which  was 
done  with  great  solemnity.  After 
his  father  had  directed  him  concern- 
ing the  temple,  concerning  Joab  and 
Shimei,  and  solemnly  charged  him  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
blessed  him,  he  died,  Prov.  iv.  1 
King  i.  and  ii.  1  Chron.  xxii.  xxviii. 
and  xxix.  Solomon,  who  about  two 
years  before  had  married  Naamah 
the  Ammonitess,  and  had  Rehoboara 
by  her,  was  now  about  1 S  years  of 
age  when  he  entered  on  the  sole  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom.  Having 
put  Adonijah,  Jpab,  and  Shimei,  to 
death,  and  confinedAbiathar  the  high- 
priest,  for  their  respective  crimes, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  who  seerns  to  have 
iDecome  a  Jewish  proselyte  ;  for  So- 
jpmop  appears  not  lo  have  fallen  into 
the  idolatry  of  her  country.  To  pro- 
pure  divine  assistance  and  success  in 


his  government,  he  and  l)is  nobles 
offered  1000  burnt-offerings  at  Gi- 
beon,  where  the  tabernacle  then 
was.  That  night  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him,  and  offered  to  grant  him 
whatever  he  should  ask.  He  re- 
quested wisdom,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  government  of  so  great  a  people. 
His  request  pleased  the  Lord,  and  he 
granted  him  such  wisdom,  honour, 
and  wealth,  as  none  before  or  after 
him  ever  possessed.  Rising  from 
his  sleep,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices 
before  the  ark,  and  then  made  a  feast 
for  his  family.  Soon  after,  he  had 
an  opportunity  for  trying  his  wis- 
dom. Two  harlots  lived  together  in 
one  house,  and  were  brought  to  bed 
about  the  same  time.  One  of  them 
killing  her  own  child  by  overlaying 
it,  laid  it  in  her  neighbour's  bosom, 
and  took  the  living  child  into  her 
own.  Her  neighbour,  on  viewing 
the  dead  infant,  knew  it  was  not 
her\s,  and  claimed  the  living  one. 
The  other  no  less  vehemently  denied 
the  dead  babe  to  be  her's,  and  claim- 
ed the  quick  one.  The  cause  came 
before  Solomon  ;  and  as  parties  on 
both  sides  were  equally  stiff,  and  the 
matter  admitted  of  no  formal  proof, 
Solomon  conceiving  that  the  real 
mother  would  show  a  distinguished 
regard  for  the  life  of  her  child,  call- 
ed for  a  sword,  that  he  might  cut 
the  living  infant  in  two,  and  give 
each  of  tiie  claimants  an  half.  The 
pretended  mother  was  content  it 
should  be  so;  but  the  other  begged 
that  the  life  of  the  babe  might  be 
preserved,  and  given  to  her  compe- 
titor. By  ihi.s  evidence  of  affection, 
Solomon  knew  her  to  be  the  real 
mother,  and  ordered  the  child  to  be 
given  to  her,  1  Kings  ii.  and  iii. 
— Solomon's  kingdom,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  north-east  border  of  E- 
gypt  lo  the  Euphrates,  if  not  a  little 
beyond,  was  altogether  peaceful  and 
affluent.  He  divided  it  nUp  cantons, 
under  the  direction  of  proper  gover- 
nors, who,  each  in  his  month,  pro- 
vided for  the  subsistence  of  the  royal 
family,  \vhich  might  amount  to  thirtj^ 
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or  forty  thousand,  nay  the  Jews  say 
60,000  persons.  His  horses  and  cha- 
riots, which  were  many,  were  pro- 
perly disposed  of.  Himself  exceed- 
ed all  men  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. He  collected  or  framed  3000 
proverbs,  and  1005  songs.  He  sen- 
sibly explained  the  nature  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  of  every  kind  then 
known.  His  fame  made  all  the  kings 
around,  who  were  generally  either 
his  tributaries  or  allies,  send  to  en- 
quire of  his  wisdom.  By  his  trade 
with  Egypt,  he  introduced  plenty  of 
fine  horses,  and  a  manufacture  of  li- 
nen; and  by  his  trade  with  Ophir 
and  other  places,  he  rendered  gold 
and  silver  as  common  in  Jerusalem 
as  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  cedar- 
trees  as  plentiful  as  sycamores.  The 
fleet  which  he  sent  from  Elath,  on 
the  Red  sea,  and  managed  by  Tyrian 
mariners,  once  in  three  years,  brought 
him  from  Opher  near  2,000,0001.  ster- 
liag,  I  Kings  iv.  and  ix.  28.  and  x. 
14,  26-28.  2  Chron.  i.  and  ix.  27. 
When  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  heard 
that  Solomon  succeeded  his  father, 
he  sent  him  a  solemn  embassy,  to  con- 
gratulate his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Solomon  returned  him  another,  re- 
questing his  assistance  to  build  a  mag- 
nificent temple  for  the  Lord,  as  his 
people  were  more  skilful  in  cutting 
timber  and  stone.  Hiram  returned 
him  word,  that  he  would  cause  his  sub- 
jects to  cut  cedars  in  Labanon,  and 
bring  them  to  Joppa  in  floats.  To 
reward  which,  Solomon  gave  Hiram, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
and  workmen,  20,000  measures  of 
wheat,  and  as  much  of  barley,  and 
20,000  baths  of  oil,  which  last  are 
also  called  20  measures ;  or  there 
were  20  measures  added  to  them  for 
some  other  use.  In  the  4th  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  M.  2993,  the  temple 
began  to  be  built,  and  Avas  finished 
in  seven  years.  Besides  the  ser- 
vants of  Hiram,  there  were  153,600 
Canaanites  employed  in  this  work; 
70,000  of  which  were  bearers  of  bur- 
dens, and  80,000  diggers  and  cutters 
of  stone;  and  3,300  were  overseers; 
and  300  more  were  a  reserve,  to  sup- 


ply the  places  of  such  officers  as  fell 
sick.  All  the  materials  were  pre- 
pared at  a  distance,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  on  the  spot  but  to 
join  them  together.  Hiram,  an  ex- 
cellent artist  from  Tyre,  had  the 
charge  of  the  foundery.  In  the  se- 
venth month,  //.  M.  3001,  it  was 
finished  and  dedicated  with  great  so- 
lemnity, Solomon,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  almost  all  the  people,  be- 
ing present.  After  carrying  in  the 
ark,  and  some  presents  which  David 
had  left  for  it,  and  fixing  its  various 
utensils  and  ornaments  in  their  pro- 
per places,  the  temple  was  filled  with 
the  cloud  of  the  divine  glory,  which 
obliged  the  priests  for  a  while  to  dis- 
continue their  ministrations.  After 
prostrating  himself,  Solomon  stood  up 
on  a  high  scaffold,  where  his  throne 
was  placed,  and  turning  his  face  to 
the  temple,  did,  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  beg  that  God  would  ac- 
cept and  bless  the  house  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  hear  the  various  prayers 
which  the  Jews  should  make  towards 
it  in  their  various  afflictions,  and  that 
he  would  fulfil  the  promises  made  to 
David  and  his  seed.  He  then  turn- 
ed himself  to  the  people,  and  blessed 
them.  As  a  token  of  acceptance,  a 
fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  sa- 
crifices on  the  altar,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  again  filled  the  temple. 
Awed  herewith,  the  people  fell  upon 
their  faces,  and  v^^orshipped  God. 
At  this  time,  Solomon  sacrificed 
22,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep, 
for  peace-ofi'erings ;  and  as  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  was  too  small  for 
the  fat  of  all  these,  the  middle  of  the 
court  was  consecrated  to  be  an  oc- 
casional altar.  Soon  after,  perhaps 
the  night  following,  God  appeared 
to  Solomon,  and  assured  him  that  he 
had  accepted  his  prayers,  and  would 
grant  his  requests;  but  would  bring 
ruin  on  David's  family,  and  on  Is- 
rael, and  on  the  temple,  if  they  re- 
belled against  his  commandments. 
After  14  days  spent  in  this  dedica- 
tion, and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
that  followed  it,  Solomon  gave  the 
people  a  solemn  dismission;  and 
3N2 
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Ihey  returned  home  rejoicing,  and 
pra^'Ing  for  blessings  on  their  king, 
I  Kings  vi.  vii.  viii.  and  is.  2  Chron. 
iii.  iv.  V.  vi.  and  vii. 
After  Solomon  had  finished  the  tem- 
ple, he  built  a  magnificent  palace 
for  himself,  another  for  his  Egyp- 
tian queen,  and  a  third  called  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  where  he  some- 
times, if  not  chiefly,  resided.  These 
were  all  finished  in  about  22  years. 
To  reward  Hiram  for  his  kind  assist- 
ance, Solomon  made  him  a  present 
of  20  cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee, 
which,  it  seems,  he  or  his  father  took 
from  the  Canaanites ;  but  as  the  ci- 
ties and  soil  did  not  please  Hiram,  it 
seems  he  restored  them  to  Solomon, 
who  repaired  them,  and  gave  them 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  no  doubt  re- 
paid Hiram  his  120  talents  of  gold 
and  his  friendly  assistance  some  other 
way.  He  also  seized  on  Hamath- 
zobah,  and  built  Tadmor,  and  other 
cities  in  these  parts.  He  also  repair- 
ed the  two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath, 
and  Gezer.  In  carrying  on  these 
structures,  Solomon  allowed  none  of 
the  Hebrews  to  work,  but  caused 
the  remains  of  the  Canaanites  to  be 
his  drudges.  It  seems,  however, 
that  his  taxes  on  the  Hebrews,  raised 
in  order  to  carry  on  these  works, 
provoked  them  against  him.  It  ap- 
pears, that  his  annual  revenue  was 
about  666  talents  of  gold,  besides 
what  he  had  in  presents  from  his  al- 
lies and  tributary  kings,  and  what  he 
had  from  merchants. — It  is  said,  that 
Hiram  king  of  T}re  and  Solomon 
maintained  a  correspondence,  trying 
one  another  with  hard  questions. 
It  is  far  more  certain,  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  hearing  of  his  fame,  came 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  south, 
to  hear  and  see  his  wisdom;  and 
having  heard  his  answers  to  her  puz- 
zling questions,  having  seen  the 
beauty  and  worship  of  the  temple, 
and  the  magnificence  and  order  of 
his  court,  table,  and  attendants,  she 
fainted  with  surprise,  and  confessed 
that  it  far  exceeded  all  she  had  heard. 
Loaded  with  presents,  she  returned 
to  her  country,  1  Kings  x.    Hitherto 


every  thing  In  Solomon's  charactef 
appears  grand  and  admirable ;  but 
his  abominable  conduct  in  the  after 
part  of  his  life,  has  marked  him  with 
lasting  disgrace.  He  had  700  wives, 
and  300  concubines,  mostl)'  Heathen- 
ish idolaters.  In  compliance  with 
these,  he  forsook  the  Lord,  and  wor- 
shipped, and  built  temples  to,  their 
idols,  Ashtarolh,  Moloch,  Chemosb, 
and  others.  The  Lord  appeared  to 
him,  and  told  him,  that  as  he  had  so 
wickedly  broken  his  covenant,  he 
would  rend  off  ten  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  from  their  subjection  to  his 
seed.  Alarmed  herewith,  Solorron 
repented  of  his  sin,  and  it  is  likely 
about  this  time  wrote  his  EccLEsr- 
ASTEs,  wherein  he  declares  all  things- 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
that  he  had  found  wicked  women 
more  bitter  than  death  :  and,  it  is 
thought,  a  part  of  his  Proverbs, 
wherein  he  so  earnestly  warns  his 
son  against  whorish  women.  His 
temporal  punishment  was  not  turned 
away.  E're  he  died,  Hadad  the  E- 
domite,  Rezon  the  Syrian,  and  Je- 
roboam the  son  of  JSebat,  began  to 
give  him  uneasiness.  After  a  reign 
of  40  years  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rehoboam.  The  history 
of  his  reign  was  written  by  Kathan, 
Ahijah,  and  Iddo.  If  he  wrote  any 
more  besides  his  Song  of  Songs,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Ecclei-iastes,  it  was  unin- 
spired, and  is  now  lost,  1  Kings  xi, 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  Solomon,  and 
was  typified  by  that  prince.  What 
a  darling  of  heaven  is  he!  how  in- 
finitely wise  and  peaceful !  Notwith- 
standing all  opposition,  how  solemn- 
ly installed  in  his  throne  by  the  Fa- 
ther !  and  how  extensive  his  king- 
dom !  How  justly  he  punishes  the 
guilty  !  how  wisely  he  judges  !  and 
how  plentifully  he  enriches  his  peo- 
ple 1  What  multitudes  come  to,  and 
admire  his  wisdom  and  glory  !  How 
he  builds  the  temple  of  his  church, 
and  consecrates  her  to  the  Lord,  by 
his  unmatched  sacrifice,  und  all-pre- 
valent intercession!  Song  iii.  6,  11, 
and  viii.  10. 
SOME,  a  part,  either  smaller  or 
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greater,  few  or  many.  Matt,  xxviii. 
17.  Rom.  iiJ.  3.  Something,  or 
SOMEWHAT,  denotes  both  what  is  of 
small  and  what  is  of  much  value, 
2  Chron.  x.  4-,  6.  Gal.  ii.  6.  and  vi. 
3.  and  what  is  good,  as  alms.  Acts 
iii.  5.  and  what  is  distressing,  as  af- 
fliction, 1  Sam.  XX.  26. 

SON.     See  Child. 

SONG,  or  HYMN,  (1.)  A  poem, 
to  be  sung  either  in  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, as  of  Moses  at  the  Red  sea; 
of  Deborah,  Hannah,  David,  Heze- 
kiah,  Habakkuk,  Mary,  Zacharias, 
Simeon,  &c.  Exod.  xv.  Judg:  v.  1 
Sam.  ii.  2  Sam.  xxii.  Isa.  xxxviii. 
Hab.  iii.  Luke  i.  and  ii.  or  of  la- 
mentation, as  of  David  over  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  of 
Abner,  2  Sam.  i.  and  iii.  33.  and 
of  Jeremiah,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem^ 2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Lam.  i  — 
V.  or  of  predictory  warning,  as  of 
Moses  before  his  death,  Deut.  xxxii. 
(2.)  The  subject-matter  on  which  a 
song  is  composed :  thus  God  is  the 
song  of  his  people  ;  his  excellencies 
and  favours  are  the  subject  matter  of 
it,  Exod.  XV.  2.  Job  and  David 
were  the  song  of  their  enemies  ;  i,  e. 
were  the  object  of  their  mockery  and 
derision.  Job  xxx.  9.  Psal.  Ixix.  12. 
New  songs,  are  such  as  are  newly 
made,  or  for  new  mercies,  and  are 
ever  sweet  and  delightful,  Psal. 
xxxiii.  3.  and  xl.  3.  Spiritual  songs, 
are  those  whose  subject-matter  is 
spiritual  and  divine,  in  opposition  to 
empty,  false,  fulsome,  and  lascivious 
songs,  called  the  song  cf fools,  Eph. 
V.  19.  Col.  iii.  16.  Eccl.  vii.  5. 
They  are  called  tiie  Lord's  song,  or 
the  song  of  the  Lamb,  because  God 
and  his  Christ  are  the  subject-matter 
•of  them,  and  to  his  honour  they  are 
sung,  Psal.  xlii.  8.  and  cxxxvii.  3. 
Rev.  XV.  3.  The  Jews  had  songs 
sung  almost  the  whole  night  of  their 
more  solemn  feasts,  especially  on  the 
first  night  of  the  passover,  Isa.  xxx. 
29. 

SOOTHSAYER.      See  Dtvina- 

TION. 

SOPE^  a  kind  of  paste  made  of 


ashes  and  tallow,  or  of  these  and 
lime,  and  much  used  for  washing 
and  whitening  of  cloth,  and  some- 
times in  medicine.  Perhaps  the 
Jewish  BORiTH  was  only  the  herb 
sopewort,  or  allum.  Jesus  Christ  is 
likened  io  fullers'  sope,  as,  by  his 
word,  his  Spirit,  and  blood,  he  re- 
forms the  world,  and  cleanses  the 
souls  of  men,  Mai.  iii.  2.  Mens' 
endeavours  to  hide  or  dissemble  their 
vices,  or  even  attempts  in  their  own 
strength,  to  forsake  them,  are  called 
7nuch  sope,  Jer.  ii.  22. 

SORCERY,  SORCERER.  See 
Divination. 

SORE,  (1.)  Painful,  1  Kings  xvii. 
17.  (2.)  Very  much,  with  mUch 
pain  and  grief,  Isa.  xxxviii.  3.  Psal. 
Iv.  4.  A  SORE  is,  ( 1 .)  A  boil.  Lev. 
xiii.  42.  (2.)  Any  disease,  Deut. 
xxviii.  59.  (3.)  A  great  calamity. 
Rev.  xvi.  21.  Men  are  sore,  when- 
pained  with  a  wound.  Gen.  xxxiv. 
25.  or  distressed  with  some  calamity. 
Job  v.  18.  Putrefying  sores  are  sins, 
and  the  punishments  thereof,  which 
tend  to  waste  and  ruin  persons  and 
nations,  Isa.  i.  6.  Men  know  their 
own  sores  and  griefs,  when  they  have 
an  hearty  and  kindly  feeling  of  their 
sins  and  miseries,  2  Chron.  vi.  29. 

SOREK,  a  vine,  a  irook  that  runs 
westward  through  the  country  of  the 
Danites  and  Philistines,  Judg.  xvi.  4. 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  had  its  name 
from  the  choice  vines  or  7/ellotoisk 
grapes  which  grew  on  the  banks  of 
it;  compare  Gen.  xlix.  11.  Isa.  v. 
12.  and  Jer.  ii.  21.  Ileb. 

SORROW.     See  Grief. 

SORT,  (I.)  Manner,  2  Cor.  vii. 
11.  (2.)  Kind,  Psal.  Ixxviii,  45.  (3.) 
Materials,  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

SOSIPATER,  saving  the  father, 
whom  Paul  salutes  as  his  kinsman, 
Rom.  xvi.  21.  is  su[)posed  to  have 
been  a  real  kinsman  of  the  apostle  | 
others  think  that  he  calls  him  kins- 
man only  because  he  was  of  the  same 
nation,  tribe,  city,  and  religion. 
Possibly  he  is  the  same  as  Sopater  of 
Berea,  who  attended  Paul  part  of  his 
way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  Acts 
XX.  4, 
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EOSTHENES,  strong,  saviour,  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
at  Corinth.  When  Gallic  refused  to 
hear  the  Jews'  accusation  against 
Paul,  the  Heathen  Greeks  severely 
beat  Sosthenes  before  the  tribunal. 
Acts  xix.  12—19.  Whether  this 
Sosthenes  was  afterwards  converted, 
and  is  called  a  brother  b)'  Paul,  we 
know  not,   I  Cor.  i.  1. 

SOTTISH,  quite  ignorant,  stupid, 
and  foolish,  Jer.  iv.  22. 

SOUL,  signifies,  (1.)  That  spi- 
ritual, reasonable,  and  immortal,  sub- 
stance in  men,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  beasts,  and  is  the  source 
of  our  thoughts  and  reasonings.  Matt. 
X.  28.  and  so  mens'  glory  may  be 
their  soul,  Psal.  Ivii.  8.  Gen.  xlix. 
6.  (2.)  A  whole  human  person,  of 
uhich  the  soul  is  the  principle  part. 
Gen.  xiv.  21.  and  xii.  5.  (3.)  Hu- 
man life,  which  begins  at  our  birth, 
and  ends  at  our  death,  Psal.  xxxiii. 
19.  and  vii.  5.  1  Thess.  ii.  8.  (4.) 
Affection,  desire;  so  Jonathan's  scul 
■was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David,  1 
Sam.  xviii.  1.  When  soul  and  spii'it 
are  joined,  some  think  soul  may  de- 
note (he  will  and  affections,  and  spi- 
rk,  the  understanding  and  conscience, 
1  Thess.  V.  23.  Heb.  iv.  12.  (5.) 
Appetite,  stomach,  Prov.  xxvii.  7. 
Job  xxxiii.  20.  Isa.  xxix.  8.  (6.) 
The  Jews  called  dead  bodies  souls, 
because  they  were  once  their  resi- 
dence. Numb.  ix.  16.  and  vi.  6.  Heb. 
God's  soulh  himself,  his  nature,  will, 
or  delight,  Jer.  vi.  8.  and  v.  9.  Isa. 
i.  14.  Heb.  X.  38.  Tiiou  wilt  not 
leave  mi/ soul  in  hell;  thou  wilt  not 
detain  my  soul  in  unsupportable 
troubles,  nor  my  body  in  the  grave, 
Psal.  xvi.  10.  Antichrist  trades  in 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  in  relics  of 
dead  bodies ;  and  in  pardons,  in- 
dulgences, deliverances  from  purga- 
tory, &c.  for  souls  of  men,  Rev. 
xviii.  13.  The  officers,  especially 
the  general,  is  the  soul  of  an  army, 
and  the  common  soldiers  are  the  bodi/ 
of  it,  Isa.  X.  18.  To  love,  or  do  any 
thing  with  the  soul,  is  to  do  it  with 
the  utmost  ardency  and  affection, 
Luke  i.  40\  Psal.  Ixi.  10.  and xxv,  I. 


SOUND,  (1.)  Whole,  healthy, 
Luke  XV.  27.  (2.)  True  and  sub- 
stantial, Prov.  ii.  7.  and  iii.  21. 
(3.)  Free  from  error,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
Tit.  i.  9.  (4.)  Well  instructed,  and 
candid,  Psal.  cxix.  8.  From  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  evsii  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  there  is  no  soundness ; — but 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  putrefying 
so7rs;  that  have  not  been  closed,  nor 
bound  up,  nor  inolUfied  with  ointment. 
In  the  whole  state,  among  ruled  or 
rulers,  small  or  great,  country  or  city, 
there  is  nothing  but  sin  unrepented 
of,  and  miseries  quite  unredressed  ; 
and  in  their  whole  nature  and  life, 
there  is  nothing  but  corruptions, 
vices,  and  troubles,  Isa.  i.  6. 

To  SOUND,  (1.)  To  make  a  noise 
with  a  trumpet  or  otherwise,  Neh. 
iv.  18.  (2.)  To  examine  the  depth 
of  a  sea  or  pond.  Acts  xxvii.  28. 
(3.)  To  search  out  one's  intentions 
and  designs,  1  Sam.  xx.  12.  The 
sounding  of  God's  bowels,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  hiscompassion,  mercy,  and 
love,  Isa.  Ixiii.  15.  The  gospel  is 
called  a  Joyful  sound,  in  allusion  to  the 
proclamations  at  the  Jewish  feasts,  or 
of  the  year  of  release  or  jubilee,  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets.  It  is  preach- 
ed far  and  wide,  and  delightfully 
reaches  mens'  hearts,  and  brings  them 
the  good  tidings  of  peace,  salvation, 
and  happiness,  Rom.  x.  18.  Psal. 
Ixxxix.  15.  Chri-t's  voice  is  like  the 
sound  of  mam/  waters;  his  gracious 
word  and  influence  are  powerful  to 
awaken  and  quicken  mens'  souls, 
and  his  providence  to  terrify  and 
overwhelm  his  enemies  with  ruin. 
Rev.  i.  15.  The  sound  of  the  cherub- 
ims*  wings,  like  the  voice  of  the  AU 
mighty,  denotes  the  terrible  and  a- 
larming  nature  of  providences  exe- 
cuted by  the  angels  or  ministers  of 
God's  designs,  Ezek.  x.  5.  The  day 
of  trouble  is  near,  and  not  the  sound- 
ing a<>;ain  of  the  mountains ;  not  mere 
echoes,  or  empty  alarms,  fit  only  to 
startle  children  ;  not  shoutings  of  the 
vintage,  in  the  mountains;  nor  the 
sound  of  joyful  festivals  observed  to 
idols  in  high  places,  Ezek.  vii.  7.    ' 

SOUTH,  a  place  or  country iy- 
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ing  southward  from  some  other  place. 
Thus  Sheba,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
•were  the  south  in  respject  of  Canaan, 
Matt.  xii.  42.  Dan.  viii.  9.  and  xi. 
5.  &c.  Numb.  xiii.  29.  Obad.  19. 
The  south  part  of  Judea,  or  Canaan, 
is  called  the  south,  Ezek.  xx.  A-6. 
Gen.  xiii.  1,  3.  The  south  country, 
into  which  Zechariah's  grizzled 
horses  went,  may  be  Africa,  Lesser 
Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. 
which  lie  south  of  Italy,  Zech.  vi.  6. 
Though  in  most  parts  of  Dan.  xi.  the 
kings  of  the  south  and  north  are  the 
Syro-Grecian  kings  of  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria; yet  in  verse  40.  the  kings  of 
the  south  and  north  pushing  at  Anti- 
christ, may  be  the  Saracens  and  Sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  and  the  northern 
Turks;  or,  that  the  northern  Otto- 
mans having  become  masters  of  E- 
gypt,  and  othern  southern  countries, 
shall  harrass  the  Papists.  But  the 
church  is  represented  as  on  the  south 
side  of  a  mountain,  to  denote  her 
quiet,  comfurlable,  and  flourishing 
slate,  Ezek.  xl.  2. 

SOW,  to  scatter  seed  in  the  earth, 
that  it  may  grow  up,  and  yield  in- 
crease. Gen.  xxvi.  12.  God  soivs 
people,  when  he  scatters  them  a- 
broad,  or  makes  them  to  dwell  and 
increase  in  a  place,  Zech.  x.  9. 
Christ  soivs  seed,  when  he  publishes 
the  truths  of  his  word,  and  bestows 
the  influences  of  his  grace,  in  order 
that  churches  may  be  formed,  and 
men  may  bring  forth  good  works  un- 
to eternal  life.  Matt.  xiii.  18,  19. 
The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  good  seed,  that  grows  up  in  an  in- 
crease of  saints  and  good  works,  is 
called  a  sowing;  and  preachers  are 
distinguished  into  such  as  sow,  and 
such  as  reap. 

The  prophets,  and  John  Baptist, 
sowed  the  principles  of  divine  truth ; 
but  by  the  ministry  o(  the  apostles, 
men  were  more  eminently  cut  ofi^ 
from  thi  ir  natural  state,  and  gather- 
ed 10  Christ,  John  xxxvi.  37.  Mens' 
charitable  distributions  are  called  a 
sowing  of  seed;  they  are  scattered  to 
the  needy,  and  tend  to  their  comfort; 
^nd,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  to 


the  advantage  of  the  giver,  2  Cor. 
ix.  6.  Eccl.  xi.  1,  4,  6.    Mens'  prac- 
tice is  called  a  sowing,  as  they  shall 
quickly  receive  the  reward  or  pu- 
nishment   thereof.    Gal.    vi.    7.     A 
good  practice  is  to  sow  to  the  Spirit, 
as  one  therein,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  inward  grace,  lays  out  himsel'f^ 
and  what  he  has,  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  to  promote  his  own  spiri- 
tual holiness  and  comfort.  Gal.  vi,  8. 
It  is  to  sow  in  righteousness,   in  re- 
ceiving Jesus  for  righteousness,  and 
in  performing  good  works,  Prov.  xt. 
18.  Hos.  X.  12.     It  is  soivn  in  peace, 
in    embracing    reconciliation    with 
God,  and  promoting  peace  with  all 
men,  as  far  as  may  consist  with  holi- 
nes.«,  James  iii.  18.     It  is  a  sowing 
beside  all  waters,  when  one  improves 
every  opportunity  of  getting  or  do- 
ing good,  Isa.  xxxii.  20,     Men  go 
forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed 
with  them,  ami  sow  in  tears,  when, 
amidst  trouble  and  sorrow  for  sin, 
they  serve  (iod  ;  and  they  reap  in  joy, 
and    bring   their  sheaves  with   them, 
when  they  are  gloriou-^ly  rewarded, 
Psal.  cxxvi.  5,  6. — A  bad  practice 
is  u  solving  to  the  Jiesh,  as   therein 
one  is  influenced  by  sinful  principles 
and  motives,  and  acts  to  gratifV  sin- 
ful and  corrupt  lusts.  Gal.  vi.  8.     ft 
is  a  sowing  of  ivickedness,  or  of  ini- 
quity,  as  men   scatter  abroad  their 
sinful  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  to 
be  the  seed  of  eternal  woe.  Job.  iv. 
8.  Prov.  xxii.  8.     It  is  a  solving  a- 
viong  thorns,  a  practice  that  will  not 
turn  out  to  any  good  account,  Jer. 
iv.  3.     To  sow  discord  or  strife,  is  to 
be  instrumental   in    stirring  it    up, 
Prov.  vi.  14,  19.  and  xvi.  28.     The 
Jews  trusting  to  idols,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  Egypt,  is  called  the  solving 
of  wind;  it  was  altogether  foolish  and 
ineffectual,  Hos.  viii.  7.     The  death 
or  burial  of  men  is  called  a  sowing; 
the  laying  of  them  in  the  grave,  is- 
sues in  a  resurrection  to  life  and  im- 
mortality, 1  Cor.  XV.  3o,  37, 

Seed,  is,  (1.)  That  grain,  which 
being  sown,  produces  corn,  &c. 
Gen.  xlvii.  19.     And  the  Jews  were 
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rot  to  sow  their  fields  with  vtingled 
seed,  to  teach  us  that  God's  truth  and 
mens'  inventions,  and  that  works 
and  grace,  should  not  be  mingled  to- 
gether as  the  ground  of  hope.  Lev. 
xix.  19.  (2.)  The  fluid  substance 
in  animals  from  which  their  young  is 
produced.  Gen.  xxxviii.  9.  (3.) 
Children  or  posterity,  Rom.  i.  3. 
Psal.  cxii.  1.  Gen.    iv.  25.  and  vii. 

6,  8.  Abraham  had  a  threefold  seed, 
(1.)  A  natural  seed,  comprehending 
all  his  natural  descendants,  Rom.  ix. 

7.  (2.)  A  spiritual  seed,  compre- 
hending all,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, which  possess  like  precious 
faith  in  Christ,  Rom.  iv.  16.  (3.)  A 
supernatural  seed,  viz.  Christ,  de- 
scended from  him  according  to  the 
flesh.  Gal.  iii.  16.  Christ  is  ih^seed 
of  the  woman  ;  he  is  the  most  noted 
of  the  posterity  of  Eve,  and  was  born 
of  a  virgin.  Gen.  iii.  15.  The  saints 
are  a  seed,  are  but  a  small  part  of 
mankind ;  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  care  of  his  providence,  are 
made  exceedingly  useful  to  bring 
forth  glory  to  God,  and  blessings  to 
the  world,  Rom.  ix.  29-  They  are 
the  seed  of  the  church,  begotten  to 
God  in  her.  Rev.  xii.  17.  are  an  holy 
seed,  sanctified  and  set  apart  to  the 
service  of  God,  Isa.  vi.  13.  are  good 
seed,  fixed  in  a  good  state,  endowed 
ivith  good  qualities,  and  productive 
of  good  works,  Matt.  xiii.  38.  a  godly 
seed,  are  truly  in  covenant  with  God, 
conformed  to  his  image,  and  dowor- 
ship  and  serve  him,  Mai.  ii.  15.-r- 
The  seed  of  men,  are  the  Goths  and 
other  barbarians,  that  were  mingled 
with  the  Romans  a  little  before  the 
fall  of  their  empire,  Dan.  ii.  43.  A 
seed  of  evil  doers,  or  increase  of  siriful 
wen,  is  a  generation  descended  from 
wicked  parents,  and  given  to  wick- 
ed works,  Isa.  i.  4.  The  word  of 
God  is  likened  to  seed;  as  applied  to 
our  heart,  it  produces  excellent 
graces  and  good  works,  Luke  viii. 
J 1 .  The  principle  of  grace  in  the 
saint's  heart  is  called  seed,  and  said 
to  secure  against  sinning:  residing 
in  every  power  of  the  soul,  and 
bringing  forth  holy  thoughts,  desires. 


and  acts,  it  prevents  from  following 
sin,  and  produces  a  fixed  hatred  to 
it,  1  John  iii.  9.  1  Pet.  i.  23. 

SOUR.  Their  drink  hsour;  either 
they  offered  sour  wine  to  the  Lord  in 
their  drink-offerings;  or  their  idola- 
trous offerings  and  practice  were 
abominable,  Hos.  iv.  18. 

SPACE,  (1.)  A  distance  or  in- 
terval of  place.  Gen.  xxxii.  16.  (2.) 
A  certain  length  of  time,  Gen.  xxix. 
14. 

SPAIN,  rare  or  precious;  a  large 
country  in  the  west  end  of  Europe. 
It  anciently  comprehended  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  the  sea  on  every  side,  except 
towards  the  east,  where  it  borders 
on  Gaul  or  France.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  most  noted  Tarshish  of  the  an- 
cients. The  Spaniards  suppose  Tu- 
bal the  son  of  Japheth  to  have  come 
hither  about  1 43  years  after  the  flood, 
and  to  have  brought  the  true  religion 
of  the  patriarchs  along  with  him. 
But  we  suppose  it  was  peopled  by 
the  Celtian  descendants  of  Gomer, 
who  might  be  almost  1000  years  af- 
ter the  flood  before  they  settled  here. 
The  country  was  afterwards  invaded 
by  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and 
Carthaginians,  who  no  doubt  brought 
with  them  many  of  their  customs. 
With  prodigious  difficulty,  the  Ro- 
mans wrested  it  from  the  valiant  na- 
tives, and  the  Carthaginians,  stript 
it  of  its  immense  wealth,  ruined  its 
golden  mines,  and  kept  it  in  bond- 
age almost  700  years. — About  J.  Z). 
468,  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians, 
after  a  war  of  about  70  years,  seized 
on  the  country,  and  reigned  in  it  till 
about  ^.  D.  7  10;  when  count  Julian, 
to  revenge  an  aflj-ont  done  to  his 
daughter,  called  in  the  Saracens  and 
Moors  from  Africa.  After  a  battle 
of  eight  days  continuance,  and  in 
about  eight  months,  they  seized  on 
most  of  the  kingdom.  After  about 
900  years  struggling,  they  were  at 
last  driven  out.  A  little  more  than 
200  years  ago,  its  internal  strength, 
and  their  conquests  of  America,  had 
rendered  this  nation  noted ;  but  since 
they  iinished  their  horrid  murders  in 
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America^  and  began  to  persecute  the 
Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  it  has, 
on  the  main,  dwindled  into  weak- 
ness, and  few  of  their  monarchs  have 
been   capacitated  for    government. 
The  banishment  of  about  1,400,000 
Jews  and  Moors  also  mightily  w-eak- 
ened    the    kingdom.      A    Christian 
church  was  early  planted  here;   but 
whether  hy  Paul,  we  know  not.  I-'or 
some  ages,  the  Christian  church  here 
continued    in    greater    purity    than 
some  of  her  neighbouis;  but  since 
the  inquisition  was  here  established, 
a  stupid  subjection  to  the  pope,  and 
his  delusions,  has  been  almost  all  the 
religion  they  durst  think  of,  Rom. 
XV.  24,  28. 

SPAN,  a  measure  of  three  hand- 
breadths,  or  near  1 1  inches,  Exod. 
xxviii.  16.  God's  s/)rtn?zmj^,  or  mea- 
suring, out  the  heavens,  imports  how 
easily  he  knows  and  governs  the  hea- 
vens, and  all  their  contents,  Isa.  xl. 
12.  and  xlviii.  13. 

.SPARE,  (1.)  In  pity  to  refrain 
from  due  severity,  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  (2.) 
To  hold  back,  Prov.  xvii.  27.  God 
spared  not  his  Son;  he  did  not  with- 
hold him  from  being  our  Mediator ; 
nor,  in  punishing  him,  did  he,  cut 
of  pity,  abate  the  least  degree  of 
what  was  due,  Rom.  viii.  32. 

SPARK  of  fire;  the  excessively 
warm  breath  of  the  leviathan  is  com- 
pared thereto.  Job  xli.  19.  Idola- 
ters, and  other  wicked  men,  are  like 
a  spark,  easily  blown  away,  and  ru- 
ined in  an  instant,  Isa.  i.  30.  Mens' 
vain  imaginations  of  their  wisdom  or 
religion,  and  their  ill-grounded  hopes 
of  happiness,  are  likened  to  sparks  of 
firs,  which  are  of  little  use,  and  of 
short  continuance,  Isa.  I.  11. 

SPARROW,  a  well-known  bird, 
with  a  black  throat  and  brown  tem- 
ples; it  seems  they  were  ordinarily 
food  among  the  Jevv's,  and  were  sold 
two  for  a  farthing,  or  five  for  two 
farthings.  Matt.  x.  29.  Luke  xii.  6. 
The  Hebrew  Tzippor,  signifies  any 
clean  bird.  To  mark  his  afflicted 
and  sorrowful  condition,  David  li- 
kens himself  to  a  spurroiv  alone  upon 
the  house-top,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  3. 
No.  34.   Vol,  IL 


SPEAK,  SAY,  (1.)  To  tell,  to  re- 
late.    Gen.  37.  20.       (2.)   To  prO' 
nounce,  Judg.  xii.  6.     (3.)  To  will 
and  command  with  efficacious  power. 
Gen.  i.  3,  6,  9.      (4.)   To  promise, 
Luke  xxiii.  43.     (5.)  To  ask,  Mark 
xi.  31.     (6.)  To  answer,  Exod.  iii. 
13,  14.     (7.)  To  teach,  affirm,  Matt, 
xvii.  JO.     (8.)  To  expound,  Heb.  v. 
11.  (9.)  To  warn,  Col.  iv.  17.   (10.) 
To  confess,  acknowledge,  Luke  xvii. 
10.     (1 1.)  To  bear  witness.  Acts  27. 
20.     (12.)  To  reason,  argue,  James 
ii.  IS.     Jesus  Christ,   and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  speak  not  of  themselves.  Christ 
said  nothing  but  what  his  Father  au- 
thorised him  to  do,  and   what   had 
been  materially  said  by  God  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  taught  men  concerning  Christ> 
as   sent  by   Chiist  and   his  Father, 
John  xiv.  10.  and  xvi.  13.     Christ 
speukelh  from  heaven;  he  does  it  now 
when  ascended,  and  in  a  way  more 
grand   and   efficacious   than  Moses, 
Heb.  xii.  26.      Evil-speaking,  signi- 
fies slander,  reproach,    1  Pet.  iv.  4. 
To  he.  speechless,  imports  to  be  dumb, 
Luke  i.  22.   to  be  confounded,  hav- 
ing  nothing   to  say  for   one's  self. 
Matt.  xxii.  12. 

SPEAR,  or  HALBERD,  sccms  to 
have  been  anciently  a  common  piece 
of  warlike  armour;  and  hence  their 
soldiers  were  called  spearmen.  Acts 
X'xiii.  23.     Kings  and  generals  used 
them  perhaps  instead  of  colours,   1 
Sam.  xxvi,  7.  Josh.  viii.  26.     Some- 
times spear  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  of- 
fensive arm.our,  Nah.  iii.  3.     God's 
spear,  is  his  destructive  judgments, 
or  his  flaming  thunderbolts,  Hab.  iii. 
1 1 .     Company  of  spearmen,  or  wild 
beasts  of  the  reed,  are  savage  and 
wicked  people,  Psal.  Ixviii.  30.    See 
Teeth. 

SPECIAL,  (1.)  Chosen  from  a- 
mong  others,  Deut.  vii.  6.  (2.)  Ex- 
traordinary, Act.s  xix.  11. 

SPECKLED,  spotted  with  divers 
colours,  Gen.  30.  32. 

SPECTACLE,  a  sight  to  be  gazed 
at,  as  when  persons  for  a  show  were 
condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
\  Cor.  iv.  10. 
3   O 
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SPEED,  (1.)  Haste,  Acts  xvii. 
15.  (2.)  Success,  Gen.  xxiv.  12. — 
To  wish  one  God  speed,  is  to  wish 
that  God  would  succeed  him  in  Jiis 
"tvork,  2  John  10. 

SPEND,  (1.)  To  make  use  of, 
Gen.  xlvii.  18.  (2.)  To  waste  in  a 
prodigal  manner,  Prov.  xxi.  20.  and 
xxix.  a.  (3.)  To  labour  till  one's 
strength  and  life  be  wasted,  2  Cor. 
xii.  15. 

SPICE,  spicERY,  any  kind  of  aro- 
matic drug  having  hot  and  pungent 
qualities,  as  ginger,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  cassia,  frankin- 
cense, calamus,  myrrh,  &c.  With 
spices  the  ancients  seasoned  their 
flesh,  Ezek.  xxiv.  10.  gave  their 
wines  what  flavour  they  pleased, 
Song  viii.  2.  perfumed  tlieir  women, 
and  their  beds  and  clothes,  Esth,  ii. 
12.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Psalm  xlv.  8.  and 
seasoned  and  embalmed  their  dead 
bodies,  Mark  xvi.  1.  2  Chron.  xvi. 
14.  Jcr.  34.  5.  It  seems  they  also 
burnt  heaps  of  spices,  to  honour  the 
death  of  their  kings.  The  Arabians 
traded  in  carrying  spices  to  Egypt, 
Gen.  37.  25.  The  saints,  and  their 
graces,  are  thought  to  be  compared 
to  spices  :  themselves  season,  pre- 
serve, and  purify  nations  and  clnirch- 
es ;  and  their  graces  season,  warm, 
and  purify  their  hearts.  Song  iv.  12 
—  14. 

SPIDER,  a  well-known  insect,  of 
■which  there  are  about  twenty-four 
kinds.  Some  are  all  over  hairy ;  o- 
thers  arc  smooth  ;  and,  it  is- said,  a 
kind  in  America  are  50  times  as  big 
as  ours.  Many  of  the  spiders  are 
extremely  venomous,  and  their  bite, 
though  very  small,  is  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  speedily  mortal.  The  tar- 
antula of  Italy,  &:c.  hath  eight  eyes, 
and  a  most  dangerous  bite.  There 
is  no  curing  it,  but  by  suiting  music 
to  the  maddened  patients,  and  mak- 
ing them  dance  till  they  sweat  out 
the  poison.  The  bite  is  not  poison- 
ous, but  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
Spiders  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs, 
sometimes  to  about  500  or  600.  To 
entrap  the  flies,  they  weave  webs, 
formed  of  a  glue  extracted  from  their 


own  bowels ;  and  in  spinning  which 
they  can  dart  themselves  a  great  way 
up  into  the  air.  When  a  fly  is  caught 
in  this  web,  the  savage  spider,  who 
was  before  hid,  darts  itself  upon  it, 
fixes  its  claws  therein,  and  sucks  out 
the  juice  of  the  poor  creature,  leav- 
ing the  rest.  After  all,  spiders  are 
by  some  naturalists  famed  for  their 
prudence,  fortitude,  equity,  temper- 
ance, and  cleanliness. — Mens'  carnal 
confidence,  and  their  foolish  attempts 
to  save  themselves,  are  likened  to  a 
spider's  iveb;  after  one  has  wearied 
himself  therein,  how  unsubstantial 
and  insufficient  for  every  good  pur- 
pose! Job  viii.  14.  Isa.  lix.  5. 

SPIKENARD,  a  plant  of  a  very 
fragrant  smell,  and  strong  taste.  Its 
shoots  grow  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  even  below  it.  The 
spica  or  ear  is  about  the  length  and 
thickness  of  one's  finger,  and  is  very- 
light,  covered  over  with  long  redish 
hairs ;  and  is  of  a  strong  smell,  and 
bitterish  taste.  The  plant  is  of  a 
heart-warming  and  poison-expelling 
quality,  and,  as  such,  is  used  in  the 
treacle  of  Venice.  The  ointment 
made  of  it  was  very  precious,  Mark 
xiv.  S.  The  best  spikenard  come? 
from  the  East-Indies;  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Pyrenian  and  Tirol 
mountains,  has  much  the  same  virtue 
as  the  valerian.  Christ  and  his  gos- 
pel, and  his  people  and  their  graces, 
are  said  to  be  likened  to  spikenard: 
how  condescending,  precious,  heart- 
warming, delightful,  and  restorative, 
are  Jesus  and  his  truths  applied  to 
our  soul  I  how  useful  and  acceptable 
are  saints  and  their  graces !  Song  i. 
12.  and  iv.  13,  14. 

SPINDLE,  an  instrument  for  spin- 
ning with ;  and  which  is  still  used 
by  some  of  our  old  women.  An- 
ciently, the  wives  and  daughters  ef 
great  men  earnestly  applied  them- 
selves to  spinning,  Exod.  xxxv.  25. 
Prov.  xxxi.  19. 

SPIRIT,  in  Hebrew  Ruach,  in 
Greek  Fiiemna,  and  in  Latin  Spiritus, 
is  in  some  places  of  scripture  taken 
for  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  Person 
in  the  Trinity.     In  others  it  Mgnilies 
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file  reasonable  soul  which  animates 
us,  and  retain,s  its  being  even  after 
the  dissohition  of  the  body.  In  a 
philosophical  sense,  an  intelligent 
substance,  endued  with  understand- 
ing and  will;  or  a  spiritual,  reason- 
ing, choosing  substance,  capable  of 
eternal  happiness.  Numb.  xvi.'22. — 
Christ's  didne  nature  is  called  a  Spi- 
rit, Spirit  of  holiness,  and  eternal 
Spirit,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Rom.  i.  4<.  and 
Heb.  xi.  14.  and  Christ  is  called  a 
quickening  Spirit,  as  he  quickens  his 
people,  and  give<  them  spiritual  life, 
1  Cor.  XV.  45.  But  the  tliird  Per- 
son in  the  Godhead  is  particularly 
called  the  Holj/  Spirit,  or  Holi/ 
Gfiost,  to  express  the  mode  of  his 
relation  to  the  Father  and  Son  ;  and 
because  he,  by  spiritual  methods, 
works  spiritual  qualities  and  affec- 
tions in  us,  1  Peter  i.  2.  He  is  call- 
ed seven  Spirits,  because  of  his  per- 
fect and  diversified  fulness  of  gifts, 
graces,  and  operations,  Rev.  i.  4. 
He  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God  r  his 
nature  is  divine,  and  he  is  sent  by 
God  to  perform  his  (Economic  ope- 
rations, 2  Chron.  xv.  1 .  He  Is  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  as  he  proceeds  from 
him  as  the  Son  of  God,  qualifies  him, 
and  rests  on  him  as  Mediator,  and  is 
sent  by  him  to  execute  the  applica- 
tion of  our  redemption,  Rom.  viii. 
9.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  promise,  be- 
cause promised  to  men,  and  he  ap- 
plies the  promises  of  the  new-cove- 
nant to  our  heart,  Eph.  1.  IS.  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  truth;  he  is  the  true 
God,  and  teacheth  nothing  but  truth, 
John  xiv.  17.  He  is  a  holy,  good, 
and/rce  Spirit;  being  holy  and  good 
in  himself,  he  works  holiness  and 
goodness  in  U";,  of  his  own  good  will, 
and  renders  us  of  a  noble  and  bene- 
volent temper,  Psal.  11.  10,  II.  and 
cxliii.  10.  He  is  a.  Spiiit  of  judg- 
ment, counsel,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing: being  infinite  in  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  himself,  he  qua- 
lified Christ's  manhood,  and  qualifies 
Iiis  people  with  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, Isa.  Kxvlii.  16,  and  xi.  2. 
Eph.  i.  17.  He  is  a  Spirit  of  bond- 
age avj  fear,  when,  by  the  appli- 


cation of  the  broken  law  to  mens' 
conscience,  he  fills  their  mind  with 
great  pressure  and  fear,  Rom.  vili. 
15.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
that  brings  us  into  the  family  of  God, 
dwells  In  every  one  of  God's  chil- 
dren, and  renders  them  conformable 
to  his  image,  Rora.  viii.  15.  He  is 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  as, 
by  uniting  men  to  Christ,  he  bestows 
life  on  them;  and  by  maintaining 
their  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  in- 
creases, and  perfects  their  spiritual 
life,  Rom.  viii,  2.  He  is  the  Spirit' 
of  poivcr,  of  faith,  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  and  of  supplication :  by 
his  almighty  power,  he  works  faith, 
love, and  sound  wisdom,  in  the  heart; 
and  he  directs  and  enables  men  to 
pray,  and  to  wait  for  the  answer 
thereof,  2  Tim.  1.  7.  2  Cor.  iv.  \'.i. 
Zech.  xii.  10.  Rom.  viii.  27.  And 
the  love  of  the  Spirit,  is  love  of  hi-m, 
or  gracious  love  produced  by  him,  < 
Rom.  XV.  30.  He  is  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  and  of  glory;  as  from  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,  he  conveys  to  the 
saints  their  gracious  endowments, 
and  glorious  happiness,  Heb.  x.  29. 
I  Pet.  iv.  1 4.  He  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  creatures,  which  is  in  the 
wheels,  as  he  actuates  angels  and 
ministers,  and  the  church,  and  the 
world  managed  by  them,  Ezek.  i. 
20,  He  is  said  to  be  sent,  because 
authorised  by  the  Father  and  Son, 
John  xvi.  7.  to  be  given,  because 
freely  bestowed  in  his  person  and 
gifts  and  graces,  John  vli.  39.  to  be 
p02ired  out,  because  carefully  and 
plentifully  bestowed,  Prov.  i.  23. 
and  to  twneupon,  and/a// upon  men, 
in  respect  of  his  beginning  to  act  on 
them.  Acts  i.  8.  and  xi.  25.  and  to 
strive  with  them,  in  opposition  to  their 
corrupt  inclinations.  Gen.  vi.  3.  and 
men,  in  their  resistance  of  his  ope- 
rations, are  said  to  grieve,  rebel  a- 
gainst,  resist,  quench,  do  despite  to, 
and  blaspheme  him,  Eph.  iv.  30.  Isa. 
Ixiii.  10.  Acts  vii.  51.  1  Thess.  v. 
19.  Heb.  X.  29.  Matt.  xii.  31.—- 
Angels  and  human  souls  are  called 
spirits,  because  immaterial  and  think- 
ing substances,  Heb.  i,  14.  Acts  vii, 
302 
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5'9.     Men  are  said  (o  give  up  the 
phosi,  when  their  soul  is  separated 
from    their    body.    Gen.   xxv.    17 
Fallen  euigels  are  called  foul  or  tnir 
clean  spirits,  Mark  i.  27.     The  spi- 
rit going  out  of  a  man,  and  travelling 
through  dry  places,  finding  no  rest, 
and  at  last  returning  to  his  old  lodg- 
ing, with  seven  other  spirits  worse 
than  himself,  may  denote  the  devil 
9S  returning  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
to  render  them  monstrously  wicked, 
after  he  had  been  cast  out  of  many, 
and  could   find  no  rest  among   the 
Gentiles,  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel.   Matt.    xii.   43— riS.     Fumiliur 
spirits,  are  such  devils  as  converse 
with  wizards  and  the  like,  2  Kings 
xxi.   6.-— Many   things,  on  account 
of  their  source,  their  nature,   their 
subject,  or  influence,  are  called  spi- 
rit; as,  (1.)  The  inspiring  influences 
or  uncommon  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  called  by  his  name. 
Matt.  xxii.  4S.  Rev.  i.  10.  and  iv.  2. 
Heb.  vi.  4.  John  vii.  39.  Acts  viii. 
15,  16,  17.  Gal.  iii.   2.   1  Cor.  xiv, 
15.     (2.)  The   renewed   nature   of 
the  saints,   which    is   produced  by, 
and  conforms  men  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Gal.  V.  17.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  John  iii. 
6.     In   many  text'^.   Spirit  denotes 
both  the  new  nature  of  believers,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  and 
actuating  it,  Rom.  viii.  1,  4.  Gal.  v. 
21 .     (3.)  A  temper  or  disposition  of 
soul ;  hence  we  read  of  a  right  spirit, 
an  hirmble  spirit,  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
Psal.  ji.  10.  Prov.  xvj    19,  1  Cor.  iv. 
21.     Timothy   was   an  example  of 
the  believers  in  spirit,  i.   e.  in  the 
spirituahty  and  right  temper  of  his 
soul,    1  Tiin.  iv,  12.     Paul,  though 
at  Rome,  was  present  with  the  Co- 
lossians  in  spirit,  in  care  and  affec- 
tion. Col.  ii.  5.  and  his  spirit,  i.  e. 
his  care,  judgment,   aqd   authority, 
was  wjlh  the   Corinthians   in   their 
censuring   the  jncestuotis  person,   1 
Cor.   y.   4.     (4.)    The   gospel    and 
•yvord  of  Christ,  by  which,  accompa- 
nied by  the   Holy  Ghpst,  raens'  na- 
tures are  changed,  and  spiritual  life 
begotten,  maintained,  and  perfected, 
2  Car.  iii.  Q,  8,     (5,}  Persons  in- 


spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  pre- 
tending  to  be   so,    1    John    iv.    1. 
False  teachers  are  called   spirits  of 
devils,  and  said  to  have  the  spirit  of 
error,  and  of  Antichrist:  they  have 
Satan  in  them,  actuating  and  direct- 
ing them  in  their  erroneous  judg- 
ment and  corrupt  inclinations,  lead- 
ing them  out  to  oppo'se  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  Rev.  xvi.  14.   1  Tim.  iv. 
1 .    1  John  iv.   3,  6.^~-The  neiV'  spi- 
rit put  within  men,  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
entering  to  dwell  in   them,  and  a 
gracious  nature  and  temper  newly 
produced  by  him,  Ezek.  xi.  19.  and 
xxxvi.  26.  The  four  spirits,  or  winds, 
of  the  heavens,  are  angels  actuated 
by  God  to  execute  his   providentia 
work  in  every  part  of  the  world;  or, 
the  Chaldean,  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  monarchies,  raised  up  of  God 
in  different  quarters,   to  accomplish 
his  purposes;   or,  the  New   Testa- 
ment preachers,  under  God's  influ- 
ence, spreading  the  go>;pel  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  Zech.  vi. 
5.     To  live,  walk,  or  worship,  or 
serve  God  in  spirit,  is  to  act  in  our 
worship,  and  other  work,  as  influ- 
enced, directed,  and  drawn,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
inward  grace,  and  with  all  the  powers 
of  our    soul,  vigorously  concurring 
therein.   Gal.  v.  25.    Rom.  viii.  1. 
John  iv.  24.  Phil.  iii.  3.     They  that 
are  joined  to  the  Lord,  are  one  spirit ; 
Christ  and  they  have  the  same  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in   them;  and  they 
are  conformed  to  him  in  the  gracious 
tempers  of  their  soul,  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy;  faithful  witnessing  for 
his  truths,  is  equally  honourable  as  to 
have  the  inspiring  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Rev.   xix,    10.     The  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets; 
the   opinions  and  tempers  of  pro- 
phets, must  be  subject  to  the  trial  of 
others ;  or  rather,  the  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  in  men  really  in- 
spired, so  suit  themselves  to  their  ra- 
tional facuiiies,  as  not  to  divest  them 
uf  the  government  of  themselves, 
either  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  or 
time  of  their  speaking,  i  Co:,  xiy. 
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26.  To  have  the  spirit  of  slumber,  is 
to  have  one's  mind  rendered  stupid 
and  senseless  by  Satan  and  indwell- 
ing corruptions,  Rom.  xi.  8. 

Spiritual,  that  which  belongs  to 
spirits.  The  church  is  a  spiritual 
house  ;  her  members  are  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds;  Jesus  is 
her  foundation ;  and  his  word.  Spi- 
rit, and  grace,  connect  them  with 
him,  and  with  one  another,  1  Pet.  ii. 
5.  Prophets  and  other  church-offi- 
cers, are  spiritual  men;  their  of- 
fice lies  in  spiritual  exercises,  Hos. 
ix.  7.  Christians  are  sp/rfiwa/;  they 
have  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are  chiefly 
concerned  about  spiritual  and  eternal 
things.  Gal  vi.  1.  Such  as  are 
much  under  the  influence  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  of  their  own  new  nature, 
are  spiritual,  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  God's 
law  h  spiritual ;  it  is  a  transcript  of 
the  divine  nature;  it  is  given  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  extends  its  autho- 
rity to  every  power  and  act  of  the 
soul,  and  chiefly  requires  duties  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  Rom.vii.  14-.  The 
gospel,  the  influence  it  conveys,  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tlie  blessings  of  justification,  adop- 
tion, sanctification,  gracious  comfort, 
and  eternal  happiness,  are  spiritual, 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
are  of  an  immaterial  nature,  and  suit 
the  nature  and  desires  of  our  soul, 
Rom.  xv,  27.  and  i.  II.  1  Cor.  xii. 
1.  Eph.  i.  3.  The  manna  and  water 
whereon  the  Hebrews  lived  in  the 
wilderness,  were  spiritual  food,  as 
they  figured  out  Jesus,  his  person, 
righteousness,  and  Spirit,  and  bless- 
ings, which  are  the  food  of  our  soul, 
1  Cor.  X.  3,  4.  The  saints'  prayers, 
praises,  self-dedication,  and  the  like, 
are  spiritual  sacrifices,  not  material 
and  fleshly  as  those  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Such  songs  as  turn 
upon  spiritual  things,  and  are  sung 
with  a  gracious  temper  of  soul,  are 
spiritual,  Eph.  v.  19.  Satan,  who  is 
a  spirit,  and  pride,  unbelief,  and  such 
like  lusts  of  our  mind  as  are  en- 
throned in  our  heart,  are  spiritual 
wickednesses  in  high  places,  Eph.  vi. 
12.    To  be  spirituallT/  mijjdedj,  is. 


under  the  influences  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  to  have  all  tlie  powers  of  our 
soul  concurring  in  spiritual  thoughts, 
desires,  and  delights,  in  divine  and 
eternal  things,  Rom.  viii.  6.  The 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  i.  e. 
things  relative  to  Christ,  and  the  me- 
thod  of  our  redemption,  are  spiritual. 
ly  discerned  ;  are  known,  not  by  Car- 
nal reason,  but  by  the  peculiar  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Cor.  ii. 
1 4.  Rome  is  spiritually,  i.  e.  in  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  because  so  like 
these  places  in  wickedness.  Rev.  xi.8. 

To  SPIT  upon  one,  or  in  his  fate, 
expresses  the  highest  contempt. 
Numb.  xii.  14.  Job  xxx.  10.  Matt, 
xxvi.  67. 

SPITE.     See  Despite. 

SPOIL.  See  Booty.  (1.)  To 
spoil,  is  to  take  away  the  substance 
of  a  person  or  nation.  Gen.  xxxiv. 
27.  (2.)  To  waste,  to  render  use- 
less. Song  ii.  15.  Christ  spoi/ft?  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  when  by  his 
death  he  removed  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  and  so  de- 
prived Satan  and  his  agents  of  their 
former  power  to  hurt  his  people. 
Col,  ii.  15.  Church-members  are 
spoiled,  when  deprivedof  their  scrip- 
ture principles,  tempers,  or  exercises, 
and  are  as  it  were  led  bound  and 
captive  into  some  vain  or  sinful  sen- 
timent or  practice.  Col.  ii.  8.  A 
spoiler,  is  a  plundering  ravager,  such 
as  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xiii.  7.  the 
Chaldeans,  Jer.  xii.  12.  or  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  Jer.  Ii.  48. 

The  use  of  the  golden  SPOONS, 
was  to  lift  the  frankincense  to  put 
it  on  the  altar  to  be  burnt,  &c. 
Exod.  XXV.  29. 

SPORT,  jest,  diversion.  He  that 
loves  it  shall  be  poor,  as  it  will  hin- 
der him  from  prosecuting  his  busi- 
ness, Prov.  xxi.  17.  Men  sport 
with  their  own  deceivings,  when  they 
make  their  jest  or  boast  of  the  sinful 
and  erroneous  courses  they  bring 
themselves  and  others  into,  2  Pet.  ii. 
13.  Prov,  xxvi.  19. 

SPOT,  (1.)  A  small  mark  dif, 
ferent  in  colour  from  the  rest  about: 
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so'  leopards  have  multitudes  of  beau- 
tiYul  spots,  Jer.  xiii.  23.  (2.)  A 
jjtain  or  outward  blemish.  Numb. 
3cix.  2.  and  xxviii.  3.  Sin  is  called 
a  «j&o^,  as  it  renders  our  nature,  or 
the  garments  of  our  conversation. 
Ugly  before  God  and  good  men,  1 
Tim.  vi.  14.  Jude  23.  Sins  which 
are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace, 
ate  not  the  spot  of  God's  children, 
Deut.  xxxii.  5.  Christ  was  without 
^ot  and  bltinish;  was  free  from  all 
sinful  pollution  of  nature  or  practice, 
}  Pet.  i,  19.  The  saints  in  this 
life  shall  be  toiihout  spot  or  wrinkle, 
CT  uvy  such  thing;  freed  from  all 
remains  of  sin,  Eph,  v.  27.  2  Pet. 
iii.  14.  Scandalous  professors  are 
spots;  are  a  disgrace  to  the  church, 
and  a  means  of  infecting  others, 
Jude  12.      . 

SPOUSE.  See  Br  IDE,  Marriage. 

To  SPRING,  (].)  To  issue  forth 
as  water  out  of  a,  jbuntain.  Numb. 
xxi.  17.  (2.)  To  shoot  up  and  flou- 
rish, as  corn  and  trees  from  their 
seed,  Psal.  xcii.  7.  (3.)  To  pro- 
ceed from,  as  a  child  from  his  pa- 
rents, Heb.  vii.  14.  (4.)  To  move 
forward  with  great  haste.  Acts  xvi. 
29.  —  Spring,  (1.)  A  fountain, 
(2.)  The  beginning  of  a  thing,  as  of 
the  dav,   1  Sam.  ix.  26. 

The  SPRINKLING  of  the  blood, 
oil,  and  water  of  separation,  under 
the  law,  figured  God's  cleansing  of 
sinners  from  their  sin,  by  the  careful, 
close,  and  extensive  sprinkling  or  ap- 
plication of  Jesus's  word,  blood,  and 
Spirit,  to  their  soul.  Lev.  xiv.  7,  16. 
Heb.  ix.  iS.Isa.  Iii.  15.  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25.  1  Pet,  i.  2.  Heb.  x.  22.  and  xii. 
24.  The  sprinkling  of  blood,  water, 
or  oil,  on  the  tip  of  the  right  ear, 
thumb,  and  toe,  in  the  consecration 
of  priests,  or  cleansing  of  lepers,  im- 
ported a  preparation  to  hear  holy 
words,  touch  holy  things,  and  walk 
in  holy  places;  and  signified  a  puri- 
fication of  the  whole  man,  soul  and 
body,  by  the  blood.  Spirit,  and  grace, 
of  Christ,  and  a  consecration  thereof 
to  the  service  of  God,  Exod.  sxix. 
20.  Lev.  viii.23.  andxiv.  14,  17. 

To  SPUE;  VOMIT,     God  sptics  a 


church  out  of  his  mouth,  when,  with 
abhorrence  of  her  sin,  he  gives  her 
up  to  be  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  Rev. 
iii.  16.  lSlenvo7nitupj-iches,when, 
to  their  grief  and  shame,  they  part 
with  them  to  others,  Job  xx.  15.- 
Prov.  XXV.  1 6.  Men  drinj^,  spevj,  and 
fall,  when  God's  judgments  render 
them  stupid,  disgraced,  and  misera- 
ble, Jer.  XXV.  27.  Hab.  ii.  16.  Men 
return  to  their  vomit,  or  what  they 
had  spued,  when  they  return  to  sin- 
ful practices,  which  they  had  once 
forsaken,  and  repented  of,  Prov. 
xxvi.  4.  2  Pet.  ii.  22.  They  wal- 
lowed in  their  vomit,  when  exposed  to 
the  most  disgraceful  distress,  Jer. 
xlviii.  26.  A  land  spues  out  its  in- 
habitants, when  they  are  driven  out 
of  it  by  slaughter  and  captivity.  Lev. 
xviii.  28. 

SPUNGE.  Whether  spimges,  a 
sea  production  found  adhering  to 
rocks,  shells,  &c.  be  a  vegetable,  a 
mineral,  or  an  animal,  has  been  not 
a  little  disputed  :  but  they  are  no^v 
generally  allowed  to  be  plants.  They 
are  distinguished  for  drawing  up  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable use  for  fomenting  wounds, 
for  yielding  volatile  salt,  and  for 
choking  noxious  animals,  IMatth. 
xxvii.  48. 

SPY,  ESPY,  to  take  a  view  o€ 
God  espied  a  land  for  Israel ;  he  de- 
termined to  give  them  a  choice  one, 
Ezek.xx.6.  Spies  are  such  as  come 
from  an  enemy,  to  observe  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  a  place  or 
country,  in  order  to  the  seizing  upon 
it.  Joseph  pretended  that  his  ten 
brethren  were  spies  come  to  observe 
the  nakedness  of  Egypt,  how  easily 
it  might  be  taken,  and  what  was  the 
most  proper  method  of  doing  it.  Gen. 
xlii.  9,  14,  16.  By  the  permission  of 
God,  Moses  sent  twelve  spies,  one 
for  each  tribe,  to  view  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  they  went  through  it  to 
the  very  north  borders,  and  after  -JO 
days,  returned  to  Moses  at  Kadesh- 
barnea.  Ten  of  them  brought  up  a 
bad  report  of  it,  as  unwholesome,  and 
as  impossible  to  be  conquered.  These 
for  tlieir  fal^e  report,  and  their  oc- 
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casloning  a  mutiny  in  the  congrega- 
tion, were  struck  dead  by  tlie  Lord 
in  an  instant;  but  the  other  two, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  maintained 
that  the  land  was  exceeding  good, 
and,  it  seem'',  brought  a  large  cluster 
of  grapes  along  with  them  ;  and  af- 
firmed, that,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
they  could  easily  conquer  it;  were 
preserved,  and  58  years  after  enter- 
ed into  Canaan,  Numb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
When  Joshua  intended  to  pass  the 
Jordan,  he  sent  two  spies  to  view 
Jericho,  with  the  taking  of  which 
he  intended  to  begin  his  conquests. 
They,  after  being  preserved  by  Ra- 
hab,  and  lurking  some  days  about 
the  adjacent  hill,  returned  safe  to  the 
camp,  and  informed  him,  that  the 
Canaanites  were  in  a  terrible  panic 
for  fear  of  him,  Josh.  ii. 

A  SQUARE,  is  what  has  four 
equal  sides.  The  general  use  of  the 
square-form  in  the  tabernacle,  tem- 
ple, or  in  Ezekiel's  visionary  struc- 
tures and  portions,  or  in  John's  vi- 
sion of  the  New  Jerusalem,  may  de- 
note the  stability  and  self-consistency 
of  all  things  in  Christ  and  his  church, 
Ezek.  xlv.  1—8.  Rev.  xxi.  16. 

STABLE,  (1.)  A  lodging  place 
for  horses,  camels,  and  the  like, 
Ezek.  XXV.  5.  (2.)  Firm,  fixed,  and 
sure,  1  Chron.  xvi.  30.  and  to  sta- 
BLisH,  is  to  make  firm  and  sure. 
See  Establish.  Wisdom  andknow- 
ledge  are  the  stability  of  the  times, 
tmd  strength  of  salvaiion ;  the  exer- 
cise thereof  tends  to  strengthen  and 
establish  churches  and  nations ;  and 
by  the  exercise  thereof  by  Ilezekiah 
and  his  godly  subjects,  was  the  Jcav- 
ish  state  then  preserved  and  deli- 
vered from  ruin  by  the  Assyrians, 
Isa.  xxxiii.  6. 

STACTE,  the  gum  that  distils 
from  the  myrrh-tree.  But  perhaps 
tl>e  Hebrew  neteph  might  be  a  kind 
of  liquid  that  was  extracted  by  bruis- 
ing of  the  myrrh.  Sonie  take  it  also 
to  signify  balm.  It  is  certain  stacte 
was  very  valuable  and  fragrant,  and 
was  an  ingredient  in  the  Jews'  sa- 
cred perfume,  Exod.  xxx.  5^'. 

STAFF.     See  Rou. 


STAGGER.     See  Reel. 

STAIN,  to  mark  with  disgrace. 
Job  iii.  5.  Isa.  xxiii.  9.  But  Christ's 
staining  all  his  raiment  with  the 
blood  of  his  foes,  imports  that  all  his 
appearances  and  works  should  be 
marked  with  tokens  of  his  victory 
over  sin,  Satan,  and  the  world,  Isa. 
Ixiii.  5. 

STAIRS.  Tho^e  of  Ezekiel's  vi- 
sionary temple,  may  denote  our  gra- 
dual entrance  into  the  church  and 
fellowship  with  God,  Ezek.  xliii.  17. 
,  STAKE,  rods  or  boards  for  erect- 
ing tents,  &c.  Not  one  of  the  stakes 
of  church  or  state  is  removed,  when 
notwithstanding  all  that  enemies  can 
do,  she  enjoys  peace  and  quietness, 
Isa.  XXX.  20.  The  strengthening  of 
the  church's  stakes,  and  lengthening  of 
her  cords,  import  her  confirmatioix 
and  enlargement,  Isa.  liv.  2. 

STALK.     See  Stem. 

STALL,  a  place  for  an  horse  or 
ox  to  stand  and  lie  in.  Solomon  had 
40,000  stalls,  and  4000  stables,  1 
Kings  iv.  26.  2  Chron.  ix.  25. 
Stalled,  long  kept  in  the  stall  for 
fattening,  Prov.  xv.  17. 

STAMMERING,  stuttering  in 
speecli.  The  tongue  of  the  stammerer 
speaks  plainly,  when  such  as  before 
spoke  in  a  dark,  doubtful,  and  un- 
toward manner,  of  divine  things,  are 
enabled  to  do  it  with  great  clear- 
!  ness,  energy,  and  delight,  Isa.  xxxii. 
4.  The  Assyrians  were  the  stam- 
7ncring  lips,  and  people  of  stammer- 
ing lips,  by  whom  God  spoke  out 
his  wrath  and  indignation  against  the 
Jews,  Isa.  xxviii.  1 1.  and  xxxiii.  19. 

STAMP,  (I.)  To  tread  with  vio- 
lence upon  the  ground,  2  Sam.  xxii. 
4.'3.  (2.)  To  tread  or  beat  to  pieces, 
Deut.  ix.  21,  2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  15. 
Stamping  im\mrt^,  (1.)  Complete  and 
destructive  victory  over  enemies, 
Dan,  vii.  7.  and  viii.  7,  10.  (2.)" 
Insulting  over  the  misery  of  the  af- 
flicted, "Er^'jk.  xxv.  6.  (:3.)  Grief 
tor,  and  fear  of,  approaching  cala-. 
mities,  Ezek.  vi.  1 1. 

STANCHED,  stopped  from  run- 
ning, Luke  viii.  44. 

S'iAND,    denotes,    (l.j  Diligent 
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service,  Psal.  cxxxv.  2.  Ixxxiv.  1.  1 
Kings  xvii.  1.  (2.)  Fixedness,  con- 
tinuance, 1  Pet.  V.  12.  (3.)  To  be 
fulfilled,  to  prosper,  Isa.  xl,  8.  Dan. 
ii.  44.  (4.)To  abide  trial  and  judg- 
ment, Psal.  i.  5.  (5  )  To  maintain 
ground,  resist,  conquer,  Eph.  vi.  13, 
14.  God's  standing  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  mighty,  denotes  his 
authority  o^er  rulers  aftd  their  courts, 
and  his  calling  them  to  an  account, 
Psal.  Ixxxii.  I.  Chrht's  stajiding on 
the  throne,  or  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
poor,  and  at  the  door  of  our  heart, 
imports  his  activity  and  readiness  to 
help  and  save  us,  and  his  patient 
continued  earnestness  to  have  ad- 
mission into  our  heart.  Acts  vii.  55. 
Psal.  cix.  31.  Rev.  iii.  20.  To  stand 
before  God,  is  with  reverence  to  mi- 
nister to,  and  be  ready  to  execute 
his  will.  Rev.  xi.  4.  and  viii.  2.  1 
Kings  xviii.  15.  or  to  intercede  with 
him  in-  the  most  earnest  manner, 
Jer.  XV.  1.  To  stand  vp  before  a 
man,  iinports  reverence  of  him,  and 
readiness  to  serve  him.  Job  xxix.  9. 
The  dragon's  standijig  before  the  wo- 
man, imports  the  readiness  and  acti- 
vity of  the  Heathens  to  destroy  the 
Christians,  Rev.  xii.  4.  Christ's 
witnesses  standing  on  their  feet,  im- 
ports their  having  courage  and  abi- 
lity to  defend  themselves  sgainst  the 
Antichrislians,  who  had  just  before 
reduced  them  to  the  lowest  i)lunge 
of  distress.  Rev.  xi.  II.  Four  an- 
gels standing  on  the  four  corners  of 
t'ie  earth,  imports  their  pov.'er  and 
readiness  (o  execute  God's  will,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  Rev.  vii.  ]. 
The  angel  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  sea,  and  another  on  the  earth,  is 
Chri'^t,  whose  power  is  o'.er  all  things 
whether  fixed  or  troubled,  Rev.x.2. 
The  angel's  standing  in  the  szin,  and 
inviting  the  beasts  to  feed, on  theflesh 
of  the  Antichristians,  imports  that 
their  ruin  shall  be  most  publicly 
known,  and  its  good  efu-cts  felt  ail 
the  world  over,  Rev.  xix.  17. 

STARS;  those  sparkling  bodies 
m  the  heavens  that  give  light  to  our 
earth  by  night,  were  formed  on  tlie 
fourth  dav  of  the  creation,  and  hnd  I 


their  motions  and  use  assigned  theftr; 
Gen.  i.  14.  Their  number  is  un- 
known. Riccioli  thinks  there  may 
be  400,000,000 :  but  most  of  thenr 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it 
cannot  perhaps  perceive  above  J  000. 
Flamstead,  with  his  fine  ielescopes, 
could  discover  onl)'  about  3000.  Of" 
these  stars,  some  are  pxanets,  and 
some  are  fixed  stars.  7'he  ancient 
Heathens  held  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mer- 
cury, Mars,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Sa- 
turn, ior  planets /i.e.  wandering  lu- 
minaries; and  as  our  father's  wor- 
shipped these,  they  dedicated  the 
several  days  of  the  week  to  them,  as 
the  names  they  still  bear  do  show. 
But  according  to  the  new  astronomy, 
the  solar  system  consists  of  six  pri- 
mary planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn; 
ten  secondar}'  planets,  of  which  the 
Earth  has  one,  viz.  the  Moon  ;  Jupi- 
piter  has  four,  and  Saturn  five.  All 
these  planets  move  round  the  sun^ 
from  west  by  south  to  east,  as  well 
as  round  their  own  axis ;  and  the 
secondary  planets  move  round  their 
principal  ones.  They  all  receive  their 
light  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Mercury's  diameter  is  2600 
or  3000  miles,  and  its  distance  from 
the  sun  is  36,841,468  miles,  and  goes 
round  it  in  87  days  23  hours.  Ve- 
nus's  diameter  is  9330  miles;  its 
distance  from  the  sun  68,891,486; 
and  it  goes  round  the  sun  in  224 
days  17  hours.  INlars's  diameter  is 
5400 miles;  its  distance  from  the  sun 
145,014,148  ;  and  it  goes  round  him 
in  686  days  and  17  hours.  Jupiter's 
diameter  is  94,000  miles;  his  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  494,990,976,  or 
495,000,000;  and  he  goes  round 
him  in  4332  days  12  hours.  Saturn's 
diameter  is  78,000  miles;  his  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  about  90S  mil- 
lions; and  he  goes  round  him  in 
10,759  days  7  hours.  See  Moon, 
Earth.  The  comets  too  are  a  kind 
of  wandering  stars,  but  which  make 
such  prodigious  excursions  through 
the  vast  tracks  of  sky,  that  for  many 
years  their  appearance  is  lost  to  us. 
The  fixed  stars  are  such  as  do  not 
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wander  from  one  point  of  the  ecliptic 
circle  to  another,  and  whose  dislance 
from  the  sun  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  illuminated  by  the  rcfiec- 
tion  of  his  rays.  Frorti  their  near- 
ness to  us,  and  their  apparent  mea- 
sure of  light,  the  visible  fixed  'jfars 
are  distinguished  into  several  magni- 
tudes, Ist",  2d,  3d,  Uh,  5th,  and  6th. 
From  their  relation  of  place  to  one 
another,  they  have  been  divided  into 
59  constellations.  Perhaps  the  fixed 
.stars  are  all  as  h\g  as  our  sun,  and 
only  appear  small  by  reason  of  tlieir 
distance.  Nay,  as  new  stars  have 
become  visible  in  later  times,  per- 
haps there  are  fixed  stars  whose  light 
since  the  creation  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived on  our  earth,  though  it  travels 
about  ten  millions  of  miles  in  a  mi- 
liute.  O,  how  immense  tlien  must 
the  Almighty  be,  whom  the  heavens 
-and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain! — God  numbers  the  stars,  and 
knows  them  as  by  their  name  ;  but 
we  have  few  of  their  names  in  scrip- 
ture, as  Chiun,  Mazzaroth,  Arctu- 
rus,  Orion,  Pleiades.  What  influ- 
ences the  stars  have  on  our  earth, 
besides  the  illumination  thereof,  or 
how  they  fought  against  Jabin's  ar- 
my, whether  merely  by  giving  the 
Hebrews  light  to  pursue  and  slay 
them,  or  by  emitting  some  destruc- 
tive influence.,  we  dare  not  pretend 
to  determine.  Judg.  v.  20. 
An  extraordinary  star  appeared  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and 
conducted  the  wise  men  to  him:  but 
this  we  suppose  was  merely  an  in- 
flamed meteor,  which  moved  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  cloudy  pillar 
before  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder- 
Jiess,  Matt.  ii.  Perhaps,  in  a  lower 
sense,  David  is  the  star  that  came 
out  of  Jacob,  and  smote  the  corners 
of  Moab,  and  destroyed  the  children 
of  Sheth  ;  but  in  the  highest  sense, 
it  is  Jesus,  the  bright  and  morning 
Star,  whose  glory  is  bright,  and  ushers 
in  an  eternal  day  to  his  people  ;  and 
so  is  their  joy,  and  the  terror  of  the 
wicked  who  love  the  works  of  dark- 
iiess.  Numb,  xxiv,  17.  with  Rev.  ii. 
No.  34-,  Vol.  IL 
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28.  and  x^iil.  1(3.  Ministers  arc  caft- 
ed  sliirs  in  Christ's  right  hand;  upheld 
by  him,  and  directed  in  their  course, 
they,  in  their  high  station,  convey 
Hght,  knowledge,  and  corrifort,  to 
men.  Rev.  i.  20.  and  wiien  they  a- 
postatize  from  the  truth,  and  fait  into 
error  and  wickedness,  and  lead  others 
into  it,  they  are  represented  as  ivan- 
derin<r,  smitten,  and  fallen  stars,  Jude 
IS.  Hev.  viii.  10,  11,  12.  and  xii.  3. 
Dan.  viii.  1(3.  bat  in  the  last  text, 
stars  may  denote  the  Maccabean  cap- 
tains.—The  tiuelve  stars  which  form 
the  church's  crown,  are  the  twelve 
apostles  in  their  inspired' doctrines. 
Rev.  xii.  I.  Saints  are  called  swr.?, 
to  denote  their  glory  and  uselUlness, 
and  their  diversity  of  appearance, 
Dan.  xii.  3.  and  the  day-star  whicii 
rises  in  their  heart,  is  either  the  more 
clear  discoveries ot  divine  things  now 
under  the  gospel,  or*  the  full  vision 
of  Cod  in  heaven,  2  Pet.  i.  19.  ]Ma- 
gistrates  are  likened  to  stars;  because 
of  the  direction  and  comfort  they  do 
or  should  give  to  others.  The  king 
of  Babylon  is  called  Lucifer,  or  the 
morning-star;  his  glory  and  power 
far  surpassing  that  of  his  fellow-so- 
vereigns, Isaiah  xiv.  12.  The  star 
called  uormwood,  may  be  understood 
of  Pelagius  in  the  church,  who  ex- 
ceedingly corrupted  the  doctrines 
thereof;  and  ofGenseric  in  the  state, 
who  with  .300,000  Vandals  from  A- 
frica,  invaded  Italy,  and  committed 
the  most  horrible  ravages  therein. 
Rev.  viii.  10,  II.  When  ^ifa?'.?  in  a 
state  are  joined  with  sun  and  moon, 
they  may  denote  inferior  magistrates. 
Rev.  viii.  12. 

STARE,  to  gaze  upon  one  as  a 
spectacle.  Psalm  xxii.  17. 

S'JATE,  ( I .)  Condition,  Gen.xliif. 
7.  (2.)  Pomp  and  greatness,  Esth. 
i.  7. 

STATELY,  honourable,  grand,  and 
comely,  Ezek.xxiii.  41.  Station, 
fixed  office  or  place,  Isa.  xxii.  19. 

STATURE,  (1.)  The  height  of  a 
person  or  thing,  Luke  xix.  3.  (2.) 
The  measure  of  knowledge  and  grace 
attained  by  the  church  and  her  true 
members,  Eph.iv.  13.  (j.j  Degree 
5P 
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6f  power,  authority,  and  wealth,  E- 
2ek.  xvii.  6,  and  xxxi.  3.  (4.)  Per- 
sons in  different  ages  and  conditions, 
Ezek.  xiii.  18 

STATUTE.  See  Law. 
STAY,  (1.)  To  abide,  reniain. 
Gen.  xix.  17.  (2.)  To  delay,  wait, 
Josh.  X.  19.  Ruth  i.  13.  (3.)  To 
leave  off,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  (4.)  To 
stop,  hinder.  Job  xxxviii.  37.  Ftov. 
xxviii.  17.  (5.)  To  uphold,  com- 
fort. Exodus  xvii.  12.  (6.)  To 
trust  to  one  for  support  and  comfort, 
Isa.  X.  20.  and  XXX.  12.  A  stay,  is 
a  stop,  ceasing,  Lev.  xiii.  5.  or  a 
supporter,  1  Kings  x.  19.  God  is 
the  s(ai/  of  his  people  :  he  preserves 
and  upholds  them  amid  distres-;,  and 
comforts  them  amidst  grief.  Psalm 
xviii.  18.  Magistrates  and  great 
men  are  the  stOT/  of  a  nation,  which 
preserve  them  in  order,  and  from 
ruin,  Isa. xix.  13.  The  means  whercr 
by  mens'  life  is  preserved,  and  na- 
tions supported,  are  called  ^  stai/  and 
sta/f,  Lsa.  iii.  1, 

STEAD,  place,  room.  Gen.  iv,  25. 
Deut.  ii.  12.  Steady,  firm  and  set- 
tled : — held  up,  in  a  firm  persuasion 
<of  God's  power  and  promise,  Exod. 
xvii.  12. 

STEAL,  ( I )  To  commit  theft,  to 
take  away  what  belongs  to  one  with- 
out liis  consent,  Exod.  XX.  13.  (2.) 
To  go  off,  or  carry  off  privily,  as  with 
stolen  goods,  Gen.  3 1.20.  Job 27.20. 
and  so  by  slculth,  is  in  a  secret  man- 
ner, as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen,  2  Sam. 
xix.  3.  Absalpm  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  Hebrews,  when  he  decoyed  their 
affections  from  his  father  to  himself 
as  their  king,  2  Sam.  xv.  6.  The 
Hebrews  were  allowed  to  kill  thieves 
breaking  their  house  in  the  night, 
Exod.  xxii.  1.  If  a  thief  was  appre- 
hended with  the  life,  he  was  not  to 
be  put  to  death,  but  was  to  restore 
four  times  the  worth  of  a  sheep,  and 
iive  times  the  worth  of  an  ox,  and 
it  seems  seven-fold  for  what  was 
taken  in  breaking  a  house;  and  if 
iiis  substance  did  not  amount  to  the 
prescribed  restitution,  himself  was 
isold  for  a  slave  to  procure  it.  But  if 
a  thief  stole  a  man,  at  least  an  He- 


brew, and  made  or  sold  him  for  a 
slave,  he  was  punished  with  death, 
Prov.  vi.  30.  Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.  and 
xxi.  16.  Deut.  xxiv.  7.  Perhaps  the 
thieves  crucified  with  our  Saviour 
had  been  guilty  of  both  theft  and  mur-r 
der. — False  prophets  stoleGoA'?.  word 
from  their  neighbour ;  what  hints 
they  could  get  of  what  had  been  re-» 
vealed  to  true  prophets,  they  pub.- 
lished  as  their  own ;  and  they  agreed 
to  say  all  one  thing,  for  the  better  de- 
ceiving of  the  people,  Jer.  23.  30. 
— Thieves  are,  (1.)  Such  as  pri- 
vately, or  by  violence,  take  away  what 
belongs  to  another  without  his  con- 
sent. Job  30.  5.  (2.)  Such  as  prac- 
tise dishonest  dealing,  and  hunt  after 
unlawful  gain.  Matt.  xxi.  13.  Christ 
comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
he  comes  to  execute  judgments,  or 
to  judge  the  world,  in  a  sudden,  un- 
expected, and,  to  many,  an  undesired 
and  dangerous  manner,  Rev.xvi.  15. 
1  Thess.  v.  2.  Seducers  are  called 
thieves ;  by  false  doctrines,  and  other 
fraudulent  courses,  they  craftily  be^ 
reave  the  church  of  divine  truth,  and 
of  proper  explications  of  scripture; 
they  rob  God  of  his  glory,  and  men 
of  their  true  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness. Such  as  came  before  Christ, 
without  his  mission,  were  such  thieves 
and  robbers,  John  x.  8,  10. 

STEDFAST,  (1.)  Fixed,  sure, 
and  lasting,  Dan.  vi.  26.  (2.)  Fixed 
in  upright  dispositions  and  practice. 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  8,  37. 

STEEL,  is  iron  hardened  by  g, 
mixture  of  salt  and  sulphur,  and  by 
heating  it  to  a  proper  degree,  and 
then  plunging  it  into  cold  water. 
It  requues  great  care  and  skill  lo 
render  it  hard,  without  rendering  it 
brittle.  Bows  were  anciently  made 
of  steel  and  brass.  Job  xx.  24.  2  Sam. 
xxii.  35. 

STEEP,  hard  to  be  climbed:  so 
towers  and  walls  are  steep  places, 
Ezek.  XXXV jij.  20. 

STEM,  or  STAiK,  that  part  of  a 
plant,  which,  rising  out  of  the 
ground,  supports  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit.  The  stem  of  Jesse,  is  the 
royal  family  of  Davi^  his  son,  Isa. 
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Ml.  1.  The  Hebrew  Idolatries  and 
dependence  on  the  Egyptians  and 
other  Heathens  had  no  stalk;  the  bud 
yieldedno  meal;  or  if  it  did,  strangers 
swallowed  it  up:  they  turned  to  no 
good  account;  and  whatever  appear- 
ances there  were  of  temporary  ad- 
vantage, the  Assyrians  destroyed  all 
in  the  end,  Hos.  viii.  7. 

STEP,  (I.)  A  measure  of  about 
two  feet;  and  to  have  but  a  step  be- 
tween one  and  death,  is  to  be  in 
great  and  near  danger,  1  Sam.  xx. 
3.  (2.)  The  steps  of  a  stair,  to 
wliich  we  move  one  foot  after  ano- 
ther, ]  Kings  X.  10.  No  steps  of 
tin's  kind  were  allowed  in  the  ascent 
to  God's  altar,  lest  the  nakedness  of 
the  priests  should  have  been  disco- 
vered to  any  below,  Exod.  xx.  26. 
(3.)  A  foot.  Job  xxix.  6.  (4.)  A 
motion,  a  course  of  action,  Prov.  v. 
5.  God's  steps  are  the  practice  com- 
manded in  his  law,  and  exemplified 
in  his  conduct,  Job xxiii.  II.  Christ's 
steps  are  his  holy  actions,  imitable 
by  us,  I  Pet.  ii.  21.  Mens'  steps 
are  their  motions  on  a  journey,  John 
V.  4,  5.  or  their  counsels^  endea- 
vours, and  acts,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  2.  and 
cxix.  133.  The  steps  of  mens' 
strength  are  straitened,  when  their 
best  planned  devices,  and  their  most 
vigorous  and  skilful  endeavours,  are 
hardly  successful,  Jobxviii.  7.  The 
Ethiopians  are  at  the  steps  of  the 
Turks,  when  easily  oppressd  by 
them,  Dan.  xi.  43. 

STEPHANAS,  or  Stephen,  a 
croivn:  ( 1 .)  One  of  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity  at  Corinth.  He  and 
his  family  were  baptized  by  Paul,  I 
Cor  i.  16.  He,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus,  came  to  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
probably  with  a  letter,  in  answer  to 
■wliich  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle, 
and  sent  it  by  those  persons,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  17.  (2.)  Stephen  the  deacon. 
That  he  was  one  of  our  Saviour's  70 
disciples,  or  that  he  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  is  without 
proof.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
principal  man  of  the  Hellenist  Jews. 
After  he  was  made  a  deacon,  being 
tilled    with    the    Holy    Ghost,    he 


wrought  many  miracles.  Some  of 
the  Libertine,  Cyrenian,  and  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  fell  into  a  dispute 
with  him;  but  not  being  able  to 
withstand  his  nervous  reasonings, 
they  suborned  witnesses  falsely  to 
swear  that  he  had  bla';pheme<1  Moses 
and  God.  They  hurried  him  before 
the  sanhedrim,  and  charged  him  witii 
reproaching  the  temple  and  the  law  ; 
and  with  affirming,  that  Jesus  would 
destroy  the  temple,  and  abolish,  the 
observance  of  Moses's  laws.  Instead 
of  being  dismayed,  Stephen,  with  a 
countenance  bold  and  shining  as  an 
angel,  rehearsed  what  God  had  done 
for  the  Jewish  nation  in  former  times> 
and  how  they  had  rebelled  against 
him;  and  he  rebuked  them  for  their 
murder  of  Jesus  and  his  prophets. 
Filled  with  rage,  those  present 
gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  as  if 
they  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces 
therewith.  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  told  them,  he  saw  Jesus 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
As  if  shocked  with  blasphemy,  they 
stopped  their  ears,  and  with  terrible 
outcries  dragged  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  stoned  him  to  death.  Stephen 
expired,  begging  Forgiveness  of  God 
to  his  murderers;  and  with  great 
demonstration  of  grief,  was  buried 
by  his  Christian  friends.  Acts  vi.  and 
vii.  and  viii.  2. 

STERN,  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship. 
Acts  XX vii.  29. 

STEWARD,  an  officer  in  great 
families,  who  has  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  of 
the  other  servants,  as  his  work. 
Gen.  XV.  2.  and  xliii.  19.  Ministers 
are  steivards  of  the  mjjstefies  of  God: 
they  are  appointed  to  preach  the 
truths  of  God,  and  dispense  the  seals 
of  the  new  covenant,  together  with 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  to  their  people,  as  is  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  their  edification, 
1  Cor.  iv.  1,2.  >iaini^  are  steivards ; 
God  hath  entrusted  to  them  gifts, 
grace,  and  manifcld  o])portunities 
of  doing  good,  which  they  ought  to 
manage  to  his  honour  and  their  own 
3P  2 
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advantage,  Luke  xvl.  I — 12.  1  Pet. 
iv.  10. 

To  STICK,  to  cleave  closely  and 
firmly.  The  Egyptians  stuck  to  the 
scales  of  Pliaraoli-hopbrah  their  king ; 
some  of  them  adhered  closely  to  liim, 
at  the  expence  of  losing  every  thing 
dear  to  them  by  the  rebels  and  Chal- 
deans; and  the  rebels  under  Amasis 
stuck  last  to  him,  pursuing  and  fight- 
ing against  him  till  they  had  got  him 
utterly  destroyed,  Ezek.  xxix.  4. 
See  Rod. 

STIFF.     See  Neck,  Heart. 

STILL.     See  Rest. 

STING,  that  part  of  some  animals 
"which  they  use  as  their  otlcnsive 
weapon,  and  thereby  wound  and 
distil  venom  into  the  flesh  of  their 
enemy.  Some  of  these  stings  are 
bearded,  and  so  their  wound  is  tlie 
more  painfiil ;  and  if  the  insect  that 
stings  be  too  quickly  hurried  off, 
the  sting  is  left  in  the  wound.  Sin 
i-s  the  sti7i!^  of  death,  as  it  renders 
death  dreadful  and  dangerous  to 
men :  but  to  such  as  are  in  Christ, 
this  sting  is  taken  away  by  his  death 
f')r  sin  ;  and  they  depart  in  peace,  to 
be  with  the  Lord,  I  Cor.  xv.  55, 
.')6.  The  ,sti7igs  of  the  tails  of  the  lo- 
custs,, may  denote  the  hurtful  and 
ruinous  delusions  spread  by  the  Pa- 
pists and  Saracens,  or  the  hurtful  ra- 
vages of  the  common  troops  of  the 
latter,  Rev.  ix.  10. 

Men  STINK,  when  they  become 
abhorred  of  others.  Gen.  xxxiv.  30-. 
I  Sam.  xiii.  f  4. 

STIR,  a  noisy  tumult,  Isa.  xxii.  1 . 
Acts  xix.  23. — God  siirs  tip  himself, 
or  stirs  vp  his  jealousj/,  when,  in  a 
vigorous-like  manner,  he  helps  and 
delivers  his  people,  and  destroys  his 
enemies,  Psal.  xxxv.  23.  Isa.  xliii. 
i3-.  Christ  is  sinfully  stirred  up, 
when  he  is  provoked  to  withdraw  his 
.^yiresence  from  his  people.  Song  ii.  7. 
and  iii.  o.  Men  stir  up  themselves  to 
iake  hold  of  God,  when  they,  in  an 
active  manner,  use  all  means  of  me- 
ditation and  prayer,  &c.  to  trust  in 
and  intercede  with  him,  Isa.  Ixiv,  7. 
Men  5^3>  up  the  gift  of  God  in  them, 
when  they  use  e\ery  endeavour  in 


their  pov\'er  to  improve  their  gifts 
and  grace  in  serving  God,  2  Tim, 
i.  6. 

STOCK,  (I.)  That  part  of  a  tree 
which  bears  the  branches.  Job  xiv. 
S.  (2.)  Kindred  that  grow  from 
one  root.  Lev.  xxv.  47.  Acts  xiii. 
26.  (3.)  An  idol  so  called,  because 
framed  of  the  stock  of  a  tree  ;  or  be- 
cause upright,  and  as  stupid  and  life- 
less as  one,  Jer.  ii.  27.  and  x.  8; 
Hos.  iv.  12.  The  stocks  were  a 
kind  of  instrument  for  torturing  ma- 
lefactors; in  which  one  sits  in  the 
most  uneasy  manner,  hanging  as  it 
were  by  the  legs.  Acts  xvi.  24.  Jeif. 
XX.  2.  To  them  terrible  and  tor- 
menting distress  is  compared.  Job 
xiii.  27.  Prov.  vii,  22. 

STOICS,  were  a  sect  of  Heathen 
philosophers,  who  took  their  rise 
from  one  Zeno  a  Cyprian,  wdio  being 
shipwrecked  near  Tyre,  commenced 
a  philosopher.  It  is  said  he  borrow- 
ed a  great  deal  of  his  opinions  from 
tl;e  Jewish  scriptures;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Socrates  and  Plato  had 
taught  much  of  them  before.  From 
his  teaching  his  scholars  in  the  stoa 
or  porch  at  Athens,  they  came  to  be 
called  Stoics,  or  porchers.  They  ge- 
nerally taught,  that  God,  as  a  kind  of 
soul,  actuates  all  things;  that  all  men 
have  naturally  inward  seeds  of  know- 
ledge; that  it  is  wisdom  alone  that 
renders  men  happy ;  and  that  pains, 
poverty,  and  the  like,  are  but  fan- 
cied evils ;  and  that  a  wise  man  ought 
not  to  be  affected  with  either  joy  or 
grief:  and  in  their  practice,  they  af- 
fected much  stiffness,  patience,  aus- 
terity, and  insensibility;  but  some 
of  them  held  different  opinions.  The 
Stoics  were  tor  many  ages  in  vogue,, 
especially  at  Athens,  Avhere  some  of 
them  encountered  Paul,  Acts  xvii-. 
IS. 

STOMACHER.  Whether  the 
Hebrew  Pet  high,  signifies  a  stoma- 
cher, or  an  upper  garment,  or  a. 
girdle  of  twisted  silk,  or  a  silkea 
swathing  band,  I  cannot  determine, 
Isa.  iii.  2i. 

STONE.     What  stones  are  gra- 
dually formed  into  a  consistence  and 
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hardness,  is   not  yet  known.     It  Is 
certain    there   are    many   factilious 
stones  made  by  the  art  of  man,  as 
tyle,  brick,  &c.     In  respect  of  value, 
stones  arc  either  common,  as    free- 
stone, ra<;f-stone,  slate,  flint.     Others 
are  middle-priced,  as  marble,  alabas- 
ter, jasper,  loadstone,  asbestos,  and 
metal  ore ;  others  are  precious,  some 
of  which  are  colourless,  as  the  dia- 
mond ;  others  red,  as  the  ruby,  car- 
buncle, granate,  sardius,  cornelian  ; 
others    pale,    as    the    onyx ;    others 
yellow,  as  the  chrysolite  and  topaz; 
others  green,  as  the  emerald, smaragd, 
and  beryl;  others  bluish,  as  the  sap- 
phire  and   turquois;  others  purple- 
coloured,   as    the    amethyst.       Such 
gems  are  called  stones   of  fire,  i.  e. 
very    bright    and     shining,    Ezek. 
xxviii.     14-. — Some    think   the   He- 
brews had  knives  of  stone  ;  but  per- 
haps TZUR  may,  in  these  places,  sig- 
nify the  edge,  Exod.   iv.  25.  Josh. 
V.  2.     It  is  certain,  they  set  up  stones 
to  commemorate   noted   exploits,  or 
mark  the  graves  of  noted  persons ; 
hence  we  read  of  the  stone  of  Bo- 
ban  a  Reubenite,  the  stone  of  Ezel, 
and  the  stone   of  Gibeon,  the  stone 
ofZoheleth,  &c.  or  heaps  of  stones; 
such  an  heap  Jacob  reared  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  his    covenant 
with  Laban,    Gen.  xxxi.    46.       To 
commemorate  Israel's    safe   passage 
through  Jordan,  Joshua  erected  12 
stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
set  up  other   12,  which  he  carried 
out  of  the  middle  bed  of  the  river, 
on  its  bank.  Josh.  iv.  5 — 9,     To  be 
a  memorial  of  their  being   part  of 
the  people  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
Ileubenites,Gadites,  and  eastern  Ma- 
nassites,  built  an  altar  of  stones,  called 
Ed,  on  the  bank  of  Jordan.     But  to 
shew  that  no  human  inventions  are 
acceptable  in  God's  worship,  no  altar 
was  to  be  built  of  stones  in  the  least 
hewn,  Deut,  xxvii,5.  Stones  of  dark- 
ness, are  those  hid  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Job  xxviii,   3.     Christ 
is   called  a  stone,  to  shew  his  firm- 
ness and  duration :  he  is  the  i'ounda- 
tion-stone  which  supports  the  vvliole 
church,  and  the  work  of  our  re-' 


demption,  Isa,  xxviii,    16.  he  is  thfe 

chief-corner  stone,  which  connects, 
and  establishes  the  church,  and  all 
her  concerns;  and  by  which  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  angels  and  men, 
are  as  it  were  joined  into  one.  Matt, 
xxi.  42.  Eph.  ii.  15,  20.  he  is  a 
mo$tprecions  stone ;  infinite  in  glory, 
excellency,  and  usefulness  ;  he  is  a 
tried  stone,  proved  by  his  Father, 
and  by  his  people,  and  by  fiery  suf- 
ferings, and  yet  no  fault  or  defici- 
ency found  in  him;  he  is  a  chosen 
or  elect  stone,  chosen  by  the  Father 
to  be  our  Mediator,  valuable  in  him- 
self, and,  through  the  aid  of  divine 
grace,  chosen  by  penitent  sinners  as 
their  Saviour.  He  is  a  livin<r  stone; 
has  all  life  in  himself,  and  gives  to 
his  people  the  beginning,  continu- 
ance, and  perfection  of  their  life. 
Rev,  xxi.  11,  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  1  Pet. 
ii.  4.  he  is  to  many  a  stumbling  stoncy 
and  rock  of  offence,  as  they,  taking 
oltence  at  his  mean  appearances,  or 
at  his  doctrine  and  ways,  stumble  in- 
to everlasting  ruin :  and  on  whom- 
soever he  falls  in  the  execution  of 
his  wrath,  they  are  miserably  de- 
stroyed, Isa.  viii.  14,  15.  1  Pet,  ii. 
8.  Matt.  xxi.  44.  he  and  his  church 
are  a  little  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain without  hands,  and  increasing 
into  a  mountain  that  shall  fill  the 
whole  earth:  he  was  born  ot  a  vir- 
gin, and  appeared  in  a  low  condi- 
tion; but  his  glory  gradually  in- 
creased ;  his  Christian  church,  small 
at  first,  and  formed  without  carnal 
means,  gradually  increaseth  till  it 
shall  extend  over  the  whole  earth, 
Dan.  ii.  44.  The  saints  are  lively 
stones;  they  are  hardy  and  durable, 
and  are  united  to  Christ  as  their  foun- 
dation, quickened  by  his  Spirit,  and 
active  in  his  service,  Amos  ix.  9. 
1  Pet.  ii.  5.  The  precious  stones^ 
foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
are  thought  by  some  to  denote  Jesus 
Christ  preached  by  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  as  the  foundation  of  his 
church  and  people,  in  his  various 
and  unnumbered  excellencies.  Rev. 
xxi,  19,20.  The  precione  stones  oi\ 
the  shoulder  of  the  higb-priest,  and 
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those  fixed  in  his  breast-plale,  de- 
noted the  saints  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, precious  and  honourable  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  diversified  in 
their  condition  ;  and  by  Jesus  daily 
supported  and  presented  to  God, 
Exod.  xxviii.  IJ,  17 — 21.  Daugh- 
ters of  a  family  are  likened  to  polish- 
ed cor??er-5to?zes,  to  mark  their  beauty 
and  their  usefulness  for  connecting 
and  building  up  families,  Psal.  cxliv. 
12.  Hearts  stupid  and  obstinate, 
not  easily  impressed  by  the  word  or 
providence  of  God,  are  likened  to 
stones,  Ezek.  xi.  19.  and  xxxvi.  26. 
1  Sam.  XXV.  27.  Mark  iv.  5,  16. 
Stones  cry  ins;  out  of  the  tvall,  and  the 
beam  answering  it,  denote  the  horrid 
wickedness  of  building  with  what  is 
unjustly  gotten,  Hab.  ii.  11.  One 
stone  not  left  vpon  another,  and  stones 
ofenip/iness,  and  scattered  stones  spread 
over  a  place,  denote  utter  desolation, 
and  the  turning  of  Idumea  into  a 
barren  rock.  Matt.  xxiv.  2.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  II.  Psal.  cxli.  6.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  Greek  custom  of  marking 
their  absolution  by  white  stones,  a 
iihite  stone  given  by  Christ,  denotes 
a  full  pardon,  and  a  glorious  reward, 
Kev.  ii.  17.  A  gift  is  like  ap7-ec7'o«5 
stone;  it  is  highly  valued,  and  tends 
to  procure  to  us  what  we  wish,  Prov. 
xvii.  S.  As  he  that  bindcth  a  stoiie  in 
<!  sJimj-,  rendering  it  unfit  for  being 
thrown;  so,  to  <iive  honour  to  a  fool , 
is  quite  unprofitable :  or  it  is  as  use- 
less work  as  to  cast  a  precious  stone 
into  a  heap  of  stones :  or  it  is  as  ill 
placed  as  a  coarse  stone,  when  bound 
up  in  a  piece  of  fine  purple  cloth, 
Prov.  xxvi.  S. 

STOOLS,  a  scat  for  women  in 
child-birth,  to  promote  their  deli- 
very, Exod.  i.  16.  but  the  same 
word  is  translated  uheels  or  frame 
for  a  potter,  Jer.  xviii.  3. 

STOP,  (1  )  To  close  up,  2  Tim. 
iii.  19.  (2.)  To  hinder,  cause  to 
cease,  2  Cor.  xi.  10.  To  stop  breaches, 
is  to  repair  and  build  up,  Keh.  iv.  7, 
See  Mouth,  Ear. 

STOC)P,  ( I .)  To  bow  down,  John 
viii.  G.  (2.)  To  fall  into  a  low  con- 
dition, to  come  to  ruin,  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 


(3.)  To  act  secretly.  Gen.  xli.K.  9*. 
STORE,  (1.)  Provision  laid  up^^ 
Gen.  xli.  36.  (2.)  Abundance, 
plenty.  Gen.  xxvi.  14.  God  lays  up 
his  judgments  in  store,  and  seals  them 
among  his  treasures,  when  he  de- 
crees them,  and  prepares  to  execute 
them,  Deut.  xxxii.  34.  Men  store 
up  violence  and  robbery,  when  they 
increase  in  it  more  and  more,  and 
lay  up  what  they  procure  by  means 
of  it,  Amos  iii.  10.  They  lay  up  in 
store  for  the  poor,  when  they  set.  aside 
and  collect  money  for  them,  1  Cor, 
xvi.  2.  Store-cities,  are  such  wherein 
food,  clothing,  armour,  or  other  ne- 
cessary things,  are  laid  up,  2  Chron. 
viii.  4.  and  xvii.  12.  Store-houses, 
or  garners,  are  houses  for  laying  up 
corns  and  other  provision  in  them,  1 
Chron.  xxvii.  25.  God  lays  up  the 
sea  in  store-houses ;  in  its  proper  bed, 
that  it  may  remain  there  till  he  dra\V^ 
it  forth  for  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  as  he 
pleaseth,  Psal.  xxxiii.  7.  The  gos- 
pel church  and  heaven,  are  Christ's 
GARNER  or  BARN,  iuto  which  he 
brings  his  chosen  people,  and  lays 
them  up  for  his  own  use.  Matt.  iii. 
12.  and  xiii.  30.     See  Treasure. 

STORK,  a  FOWL.  Its  beak  and 
legs  are  long  and  red.  Its  plumage 
or  feathers  are  white,  except  that 
the  tip  of  its  wings,  and  some  part 
of  its  head  and  thighs,  are  black. 
Storks  are  about  the  size  of  a  goose  ; 
but  when  they  stand  erect,  they  are 
about  three  or  four  feet  high.  They 
feed  on  frogs,  serpents,  and  insects : 
they  are  extremely  careful  of,  and 
kind  to,  their  parents :  they  built 
their  nests  in  fir  -  trees  in  Canaan, 
as  the  houses  were  fla',  Psal.  civ.  17. 
but  in  Europe,  they  build  their  nests 
on  towers  and  tops  of  houses.  They 
are  birds  of  passage,  which  in  Au- 
gust leave  the  cold  climates,  and  re- 
turn to  them  in  the  spring,  Jer.  viii. 
7.  The  Jewish  law  declared  them 
unclean.  Lev.  xi.  19.  but  they  are 
now  reckoned  a  delicate  dish.  Be- 
sides the  common  stork,  there  is  a 
black  kind  in  Egypt,  csUed  7^/*, 
famed  for  devouring  the  serpents 
•ihat  attempt  to  come  into  thai  coun- 
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fry ;  and  there  is  a  grey  kind  in  Bra- 
zil, called  7nafrfu(ri.  Some  storks  are 
extremely  set  on  revenging  injuries 
done  them,  even  long  after  they  are 
done. 

STORM,  a  tempest,  a  commotion 
of  the  elements,  Acts  xxvii.  18,20. 
God's  judgments  are  likened  to  a 
siorm  or  tanpest,  as  they  terrify,  dis- 
tress, and  hurl  away  men,  and  ruin 
the  wicked.  Job  xxvii.  21.  Psal. 
}xxxiii.  15.  and  xi.  6.  Isa.  xxx.  SO. 
and  liv.  11.  Destroying  armies  are 
likened  to  o. siorm;  they,  with  great 
noise,  suddenly  attack,  ruin,  and  de- 
stroy, nations  and  places,  Ezek.  Jsiii. 
11.  and  xxxviii.  9.  It  shall  be  very 
tempestuous,  or  stormy,  round  about 
him. — Cod's  deliverance  of  his  peo- 
ple from  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, vvas  ushered  in  with  terrible 
calamities  on  the  nations.  Christ's 
coming  in  the  flesh,  was  preceded 
by  terrible  wars  by  and  among  the 
Romans ;  and  his  death  and  ascen- 
sion were  followed  by  the  terrible 
overthrow  of  tlie  Jewish  nation:  his 
deliverance  of  his  chijrch  from  the 
Heathen  emperors,  was  attended 
with  fearful  commotions  and  blood- 
shed; and  so  shall  his  coming  to  de- 
stroy Antichrist; — and  what  tremen- 
dous appearances  may  usher  in  his 
last  coming,  we  cannot  conceive, 
Psal.  I.  3. 

STORY,  (1.)  A  history,  an  ac- 
count of  events,  2  Chron.  xiii.  22. 
(2.)  A  floor  of  a  budding,  where 
there  are  rooms  one  above  another. 
Noah's  ark,  and  Jlzekiel's  visionary 
side-chambers,  had  three  stories,  one 
above  another.  Gen.  vi.  IS.  Ezek. 
xli.  16.  The  heaivens  being,  as  it 
were,  erected  one  above  another, 
are  called  God's  stories,  i.  e.  of  his 
palace,  Amos  ix.  6. 

STOUT,  strong,  full  of  courage, 
and  terrible.  Job  iv.  II.  Dan.  vii. 
20.  Stoutness  of  heart  and  words, 
import  obstinate  haughtiness  aiid 
pride,  Isa.  xlvi.  12.  Mai.  iii.  13. 

STRAIGHT,  (1.)  Even,  without 
crookedness,  Luke  xiii.  ]3.  Acts  ix. 
^1.  (2.)  Plain,  without  risings  and 
hpljows,  or  impediments.     (3.)  Di- 


rectly forward,  without  turning  to 
either  side,  .losh.  vi.  ,5.  None  can 
make  straight  what  God  has  made 
crooked,  i.  e.  no  body  can  altar  the 
purposes  or  providences  of  God,  or 
free  their  own  lot  of  those  afflictions 
that  God  has  appointed  to  it,  Eccl. 
vii.  J3.  and  i.  15. 

STRAIGHTWAY,  in  a  little 
while,  immeciiately,  1  Sam.  ix.  I'J. 

STRAIN.     See  Gnat. 

STRAIT,  (1.)  Narrow,  and  with 
little  room,  2  Kings  vi.  I.  (2.)  A 
distressing  difficulty,  wherein  one 
knows  not  what  to  do,  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
14.  Job  xxxvi.  16.     See  Gate. 

To  STRAITEN  persons,  is  to  difv- 
able  them,  Mic.  ii.  7.  or  to  trouble 
them,  Jobxviii.  7.  Ye  are  not  strait- 
ened in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in 
your  own  bowels ;  your  trouble  and 
sorrow  concerning  the  incestuous 
person,  is  owing  to  yourselves,  not 
to  me ;  and  your  not  having  more 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  us,  is  owing 
to  yourselves,  2  Cor.  vi.  12.  Strait- 
NEss,  want  of  liberty,  trouble,  per- 
plexity. Job  xxxvi.  16.  Deut.  xxviii. 
53.  Jer.  xix.  9. 

STRANGE,  (I.)  Of  another  na- 
tion, family,  or  religion,  1  Kings  xi. 
1.  (2.)  Uncommon,  Job  xxxi.  3. 
Isa.  xxviii.  21.  (3.)  Unacquainted 
with,  unknown,  Geu.  xiii.  7.  Job 
xix.  3.  Ezek.  iii.  6.  (4..)  Not  al- 
lowed of  God ;  not  proper  to  be 
used  in  such  a  manner  ;  so  common 
fire  is  called  strange  fire,  as  not  pro- 
per to  be  used  in  burning  incense. 
Lev.  X.  1.  Jude  7.  Prov.  xx.  16. 
Heb.  xiii.  9. 

A  STRANGER  is,  (1.)  One  who 
is  in  a  foreign  land,  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Gen. 
xxiii.  4.  (2.)  One  who  is  not  a 
Jew,  Exod.  XX.  10.  Isa.  xiv.  1.  (3.) 
One  not  of  Aaron's  family,  Numb. 
iii.  10.  and  xvi.  40.  (4.)  One  that 
is  not  of  the  royal  stock  and  family. 
Matt.  xvii.  25,  26.  (5.)  Unknowii, 
disregarded,  Psal.  Ixix.  8.  (6.)  Not 
our  own  property :  thus  lewd  wo- 
men are  called  strangers,  and  strange 
toomcn,  Prov.  v.  10,  20.  (7.)  Cap- 
tive, persecuted,   Obad.    12.  Heb, 
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siH.  2.  (8.)  The  saints  are  strangers 
on  earth' ;  they  are  born  from  above; 
have  their  possession  and  conversa- 
tion in  heaven,  and  do  but  travel 
through  this  world  to  their  home;; 
and  are  disliked,  and  often  ill-used 
by  the  men  of  it,  Psal.  xx^ix.  12. 
Heb.  xi.  13.  (9.)  Heathens,  and 
profane  and  wicked  persons,  are 
called  strangers;  they  are  strangers 
to  themselves,  to  God,  to  Christ,  and 
to  the  new  covenant,  and  to  fellow- 
ship with  God;  and  they  hate  and 
abhor  the  people  of  God,  Eph.  ii. 
12.  Joel  iii.  17.  Psal,  liv.  3.  (10.) 
False  teachers  are  called  strangers, 
as  they  have  no  right  to  the  office 
they  assume  J  nor  do  Christ,  or  his 
people,  as  directed  by  him,  own 
them,  or  cultivate  intimacy  with 
them,  John  x.  5.  The  strangers 
that  devoured  the  strength  of  E- 
phraim,  were  the  Syrians  and  As- 
syrians, Hos.  vii.  9.  The  Ziphites 
were  strangers;  were  wicked  men, 
were  unfriendly  to  David,  even  tho' 
they  knew  not  of  any  offence  he  had 
given,  Psal.  liv.  1, — Anciently  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  to  strangers 
were  much  in  vogue.  As  there  were 
but  few  inns,  it  was  common  for 
well-disposed  people  to  invite  such 
strangers  as  they  observed,  to  lodg- 
ing and  entertainment  in  their  houses. 
Gen.  xviii.  and  xix.  Judg.  xix.  nor 
is  it  to  our  honour  that  this  custom 
is  so  much  dropt,  Heb,  xiii.  2.  God 
required  the  Hebrews  to  use  great 
kindness  to  strangers,  who  were  not 
of  the  accursed  nations;  and  in  re- 
spect to  gleaning  of  the  fields  or 
vineyards,  and  several  other  cases, 
they  were  to  be  used  as  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow,  and  had  access  to 
the  ordinances  of  God,  and  benefit 
of  the  cities  of  refuge.  Did  not  this 
prefigure,  that,  by  the  tender  mercy 
of  God,  the  Gentiles,  once  long  ali- 
enated from  him,  should  be  brought 
into  a  church-state,  and  enjoy  the 
distinguised  blessings  of  heaven  ? 
Exod.  xxii.  1.  Lev.  xix.  10.  Numb. 
XV.  14-.  and  xix.  10.  and  xxxv.  19. 

STRANGLE,  to  kill  by  a  kind 
of  hanging,  tfr  tearing  asunder,  or 


it  maybe  put  for  killing  in  general. 
Job  vii.  5.  The  Asyrian  lion  strangled 
for  his  lioness;  their  kings  murdered 
and  spoiled  other  nations*  that  they 
might  enrich  their  ladies  and  the 
state  with  the  prey,  Nah.  ii.  12. 
Animals  strangled  had  not  the  blood 
duly  separated  from  the  flesh,  and 
were  forborne  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, in  obedience  to  the  decree  of 
the  apostles,  Acts  xv.  20. 

To  STRAW,  is  to  scatter,  spread 
along,  Exod.  xxxii.  20.  Matt.  xxi. 
S.  To  esteem  iron  as  straiv,  and  darts 
as  stubble,  is  to  fear  no  hurt  from 
darts,  and  other  weapons  made  of 
it,  Job  xli.  27,  29.  The  lion  shall 
eat  straw  as  the  ox;  the  most  furious 
persecutors  shall  be  rendered  meek 
and  laborious  saints,  feed  'i^  upon 
the  simple  and  wholesome  truths  of 
the  gospel,  Isa.  xi.  7. 

STREAM.     See  V/ater. 

STREET,  (1.)  The  broad  ways 
in  cities  aed  towns.  Gen.  xix.  2. 
Prov.  vii.  12.  (2.)  The  houses  that 
face  these  broad  ways,  Dan.  ix.  25. 
Public  ordinances,  to  which  all  men, 
great  and  small,  good  and  bad,  have 
access,  are  called  streets  and  broad 
it'ttys,  Prov.  i.  20.  Song  iii.  2.  The 
golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
with  all  the  precious  stones  and  or- 
naments mentioned  by  John,  may 
express  the  perfect  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  all  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
from  the  most  glorious  presence 
and  protection  of  God,  Rev.  xxi. 
21.  Ministers  are  to  go  out  into 
the  streets,  lanes,  highways,  and 
hedges,  to  call  men  to  Christ;  that 
is,  they  are  in  the  most  open  and 
diligent  manner,  to  search  out,  and 
call  sinners  of  every  station,  and  in 
every  place  where  providence  gives 
them  an  opportunity,  to  come  to  a 
Saviour,  Luke  xiv.  23. 

STRENGTH,  (1.)  Ability,  na- 
tural or  spiritual  Job  xxxix.  19.  Psal. 
XX.  6.  Rev.  iii.  8.  (2.)  The  cause 
of  strength  and  ability,  Neh.  viii.  10. 
so  God  and  Christ  are  called  the 
strength  of  the  saints,  Exod.  xv.  2. 
Psalm.xcix.  4.  Phil.  iv.  13.  God  is 
the  strength  of  Clirist.;  he  assists  and 
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Supports  liim  in  his  mediatory  work, 
Psal.  xxviii.  8.  Christ  is  God's 
strength,  as,  in  his  work  of  mediation, 
God's  strength  is  displayed,  and  his 
powerful  influences  conveyed  to  our 
heart,  1  Chron.  xvi.  4.  Isa.  xxvii.  5. 
The  ark  is  called  God's  strength,  as  it 
was  the  symbol  or  badge  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with  Israel,  as  tlieir 
supporter,  defender,  and  the  cause 
of  their  strength,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  61. 
compared  with  Psal.  cxxxii.  8.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  their 
rulers'  strength  in  the  Lord,  i.  e.  thro' 
his  assistance  they  support  and  de- 
fend them,  and  procure  victory, 
Zech.  xii.  5.  (3.)  That  which  pos- 
sesseth  great  power  and  ability:  thus 
a  numerous  and  valiant  army  are 
called 'S'^-ength,  Judg.  v.  21.  The 
first-born  are  considered  as  the 
strength,  or  chief  support,  of  families. 
Gen.  xlix.  3.  Deut.  xxi.  17.  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  51.  andcv.  36.  (4-.)  Youth, 
or  the  middle  time  of  life,  when  one 
is  at  his  full  degree  of  strength.  Job 
xxi.  23.  and  to  give  one's  strength  un- 
to ivomen,  is  to  waste  his  youthlul  and 
strong  constitution  in  whoredom, 
Prov.  xxxi.  3.  (5.)  Effects  of 
strength :  so  the  high  praises  of 
Christ  by  the  babes  of  Jerusalem,  are 
called  strength;  they  praised  with  all 
their  might,  and  therein  the  power 
of  God  was  manifested,  Psal.  viii.  2. 
and  a  great  deliverance  wrought  for 
the  church,  is  called  strength.  Rev. 
xii.  10.  and  the  earth  yields  its 
strength,  when  it  produces  such  a 
plentiful  crop,  as  its  natural  quality, 
manure,  and  season,  are  capable  of. 
Gen.  iv.  12.  To  strengthen,  is, 
(1.)  To  make  strong,  2  Chron.  xii. 
J.  (2.)  To  encourage,  in  order  to 
render  bold  and  vigorous,  Deut.  iii. 
28.  Psal.  Iii.  7.  (3. )  To  repair  what 
is  weak  and  decayed.  Rev.  iii.  2. 
God  strengthens  what  he  wrought  for 
his  people,  when  he  continues  to 
them  the  mercies  he  has  already 'be- 
stowed, and  works  for  them  still 
greater  favours,  Psal.  Ixviii.  28.  He 
strengthened  the  fountains  ot  the  great 
deep,  when  he  fixed  their  channels 
of  conveyance,  and  gave  them  their 
^0.  35.  Vol.  II, 


powers  to  cast  forth  their  water,- 
Prov.  viii.  28. 

STRONG,  (1.)  That  which  has 
much  strength,  or  discovers  much  of 
it,  Exod.  vi.  1.  (2.)  Firm  and  sure, 
Psal.  XXX.  7.  (3.)  Vehement  and 
vigorous.  Song  viii.  6.  Job  xxxiii. 
19.  (4.)  Courageous,  Hag.  ii.  4. 
Ezek.  ii.  8.  (5.)  Large,  abundant, 
and  very  invigorating,  Heb.  vi.  13. 
(6.)  Loud,  Rev.  xviii.  2.  Satan  is 
called  the  sti-ong  man,  and  Christ  the 
stronger:  with  much  power  and  ac- 
tivity Satan  keeps  possession  of,  and 
exercises  dominion  over,  our  heart; 
but  with  superior  power,  skill,  and 
vigour,  Jesus  conquers  it  from  him, 
and  drives  him  out,  Matt.  xii.  29. 
Luke  xi.  22. 

STRETCH,  ( I .) Toextend,  spread 
out,  Isa.  xliv.  13.  Psal.  civ.  God's 
stretching  out  his  hand,  imports'  k 
noted  display  of  his  power.  Acts  iv. 
30.  or  his  earnest  invitation  of  sin- 
ners to  the  fellowship  of  his  Son, 
Prov.  i.  24.  Mens'  stretching  their 
//Gwrf*  to  God  or  idols,  imports  wor- 
ship of  them,  as  with  hands  lifted 
up,  and  expectation  of  good  from 
them,  Psal.  Ixviii.  31.  and  Ixxxviii.- 
9.  and  xliv.  20.  To  stretch  out  the 
hand  against  one,  is  to  rebel ;  to  seek 
to  destroy  him.  Job  xv.  25.  Luke 
xxii.  53.  To  stretch  or  reach  the 
hand  to  the  poor,  imports  desire  and 
readiness  to  supply  their  wants, 
Prov.  xxxi.  20.  Stretching  out  of 
the  neck,  means  immodesty,  haughti- 
ness, and  pride,  Isa.  iii.  \6.  Stretch- 
ing on  beds  of  ivmy,  and  eating  fat- 
led  lambs  and  calves,  imports  living 
in  security,  ease,  and  luxury,  Amos 
vi.  4. 

STRIKE,  (I  )  To  give  blows, 
Mark  xiv.  65.  (2.)  To  cut,  Deut. 
xxi.  4.  (3.)  To  pierce,.  Prov.  vii. 
23.  Job  vii.  23.  (4.)  To  afflict,  to 
punish,  Isa.  i.  5.  and  liii.  4,  8.  (5.) 
To  stroke  gently,  2  Kings  v.  11.  (6.) 
To  sprinkle  with  force,  Exod.  xii. 
7,  22.  To  be  stricken  in  i/ears,  or  age, 
is  to  be  old,  Luke  i.  7.  A  striker, 
is  one  ready  to  come  to  blows  with 
his  neighbojir  on  the  least  provoca- 
tion. Tit.  i.  7.      A  STROKE   is,    (I.) 
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A  blow  given.  Dent.  xix.  5.  (2.) 
Distress,  a  calamity.  Job  xxiii.  2. 
(3.)  A  sudden  death.  Job  xxxvi. 
18.  Ezek.  xxiv.  16.  A  fool's  mouth 
calleth  for  strokes;  his  foolish  language 
provokes  God  to  afflict  him,  and  men 
to  beat  him,  Prov.  xviii.  6. 

STRING;  for  a  bow,  Psal.  xxi. 
12.  or  for  a  musical  instrument,  Psal. 
xxxii.  2. 

STRIP,  (].)  To  take  off  clothes. 
Numb.  XX.  26.  (2.)  To  bereave  men 
of  wealth,  honour,  liberty,  and  other 
things  agreeable,  Hos.  ii.  S.  Ezek. 
xvi.  59, 

STRIPE,  a  lash  with  a  whip  or 
scourge,  Deut.  xxv.  3.  (2.)  A 
wound  made  by  such  a  lash,  Acts 
xvi.  33.  (3.)  Afflictions  and  punish- 
ments, Isa.  liii.  5.  2  Sam.  vii.  \^. 
Luke  xii.  47. 

STRIPLING,  a  young  roan,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  56. 

STRIVE,  n.)  To  contend  in  de- 
sires, in  words,  or  with  hands.  Gen. 
xxvi.  20.     (2.)  To  endeavour  ear- 
nestly, Rom.   XV.  20.     (3.)  To  be 
given  to  strife  and  debate,  2  Tim.  ii. 
L.'4.     God   strives  xoith  men,  when, 
by  the  revelation  of  his  will,   the 
convictions  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  dis- 
pensations  of    his    providence,    he 
checks  their  going  on  in  sin.  Gen. 
vi.  3.     God  strove  with  the  Levites 
at  Kadesh,  when  he  reproved  and 
chastised    Moses  and   Aaron    their 
chiefs,  for  not  sanctifying  him  be- 
fore the   people,   Deut.   xxxiii.   8. 
Men  strive  with  God,  when  they  re- 
sist the  motions  of  his  Spirit,  con- 
temn the  offers  of  his   grace,  rebel 
against  his  laws,  and  oppose  his  pro- 
vidence, by  going  on  in  their  wick- 
edness, Isa.  xlv.  9.  Job  xxxiii.   13. 
-They  strive  together  in  prayer,  when, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,    they 
jointly  ask  and   plead  for  the  be- 
stowal of  good  things  on  ministers 
and   others,   Rora.    xv.    30.     They 
strive  to  enter  iri  at  the  strait  gate, 
when,  in  the  careful  and  earnest  use 
of  God's  ordinances,  they  study  to 
receive  Christ,  and  be  created  a-new 
in  him,  Luke  xiii.  24.     They  strive 
for  the  faith,  and  against  sin,  when 


they  do  or  suffer,  as  called,  to  the 
uttermost,  to  maintain  and  promote 
the  honour  of  gospel-truth,  and  to. 
shun  and  oppose  sin  in  themselves 
and  others,  Phil.  i.  27.  Heb.  xii.  4. 
Striving,  or  strife,  imports  all 
kind  of  contention,  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
Tit.  iii.  9.  or  war,  Judg.  xii.  2. 
Psal.  xxii.  44.  The  strife  oftom^ues 
is  abusive  language;  reproach,  Psal. 
xxxi.  20.  The  Hebrews  were  made 
a  strife  to  their  neighbours,  when 
the  nations  around  strove  with  them, 
and  sought  their  ruin ;  or  when  they 
contended  who  should  have  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  captives  and  spoil, 
Psal.  Ixxx.  6. 

STRONG.     See  Strength. 
STRUGGLE,  to  strive  earnestly 
as  in  good  earnest.  Gen.  xxv.  22. 

STUBBLE,  is  of  small  or  no  va- 
lue; of  no  strength  or  force;  is  easily 
scattered  with  the  wind,  and  easily 
burnt.  Job  xiii.  25.  and  xii.  29.  and 
xxi.  18.  Joel  ii,  5.  Wicked  men  are 
as  stubble,  of  small  strength  or  worth, 
are  easily  scattered  by  the  blast  of 
God's  judgments,  and  burnt  in  the 
fire  of  his  wrath,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14. 
Isa.  xl.  24.  Mai.  iv.  1.  False  doc- 
trines are  as  stubble,  of  no  worth, 
of  no  force  to  convince  or  comfort  - 
man's  conscience,  and  cannot  abide 
the  trial  of  God's  word,  1  Cor.  iii. 
12.  The  Assyrian  projects  against 
the  Jews  were  as  stubble ;  their 
oivn  breath  as  fire  devoured  than,  and 
they  xvere  as  the  burning  of  liine ;  their 
purposes  were  quite  fruitless,  and 
their  mad  rage  against  the  people  of 
God  brought  ruin  on  themselves,  Isa. 
xxxiii.  11,  12. 

STUBBORN,  obstinately  bent 
upon  an  evil  way,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  or  of  human  superiors, 
Deut.  ix.  27.  Prov.  vii.  11.  The 
Jewish  law  allowed  parents  to  pro- 
secute their  s^?<iiom  children  to  death, 
Deut.  xxi.  18—21. 

STUDY,  (1.)  To  meditate,  think 
of,  Prov.  XV.  28.  (2.)  To  devise, 
to  plot,  Prov.  xxiv.  2.  (3.)  To  en- 
deavour earnestly,  1  Thess.  iv.  .1 1.. 
The  c\\\ei  study  of  the  Hebrews,  b/ 
the  command  of  God,  was  the  know,- 
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ledge  and  observation  of  his  law: 
this  they  were  to  have  deeply  fixed 
on  their  heart,  and  on  every  proper 
occasion  to  discourse  thereof  to  their 
children,  Exod.  xiii.  9.  Deut.  vi.  7. 
They  searched  into  the  meaning  of 
the  predictions,  and  no  doubt  also  of 
the  types,  Dan.  ix.  2.  1  Peter  i.  1 1. 
They  studied  the  histories  and  gene- 
alogies with  great  care ;  and  it  is 
said  their  children  could  have  ex- 
actly-rehearsed all  those  in  the  book 
of  Chronicles.  After  the  time  of  A- 
lexander,  they  began  to  study  Hea- 
then learning.  In  our  Saviour's  time, 
their  great  care  wras, to.  invent  carnal 
explications  of  the  types  and  predic- 
tions of  the  scripture,  but  chiefly  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  ;  nor  are  they 
to  this  day  cured  of  their  folly. 

STUFF,  (1.)  Household  furniture. 
Gen.  31.37.  (2.)  Corn,  provision, 
1  Sam.  x.  22. 

STUMBLE,  (1.)  To  trip  or  slide 
with  the  foot  till  one  is  in  danger  of 
falling,  1  Chron.  xiii.  9.  (2.)  To 
fall  into  mistakes,  dangers,  or  dis- 
tress, Isa.  lix.  10.  and  viii,  15.  (3.) 
To  take  OFFENCE  at  anything;  and 
so  fall  into  sin  and  danger.  Men 
stumble  at  Christ  and  his  law,  as 
their  stumbling-block  or  stone,  when 
from  their  wicked  and  carnal  dispo- 
sition they  disrelish  his  appearances, 
reject  his  person,  and  mistake  the 
meaning  of  his  law,  and  rebel  against 
it,  Rom.  ix.  33.  and  xi.  1 1.  1  Cor. 
i.  23.  1  Peter  ii.  8.  Mai.  ii.  8.  A 
stumbling-block,  is  what,  lying  in 
one's  way,  occasions  his  falling. 
Lev.  xix.  i-t.  or  what  occasions  a 
man's  falling  into  sin  and  danger. — 
Mens'  idols,  and  their  wealth,  are 
the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity ; 
as  they  are  the  temptations  to,  and 
object  or  occasion  of,  their  sin,  and 
the  means  of  their  ruin,  Ezek.  xiv. 
13.  and  vii.  19.  Zeph.  i.  3.  God 
lays  a  stumbling-block  before  men,  when 
he  tries  them  with  such  smiling  and 
afflictive  providences  as  they  im- 
prove for  their  sinning  and  ruin, 
Ezek.  iii.  20.  Jer.  vi.  21.  By  the 
imprudent  use  of  Christian  liberty  in 
things  indifferent,  men  lay  a  stum- 


bling-hlock  before  others,  as  it  occa- 
sions their  losing  their  integrity  and 
comfort,  Rom.  xiv.  13.  1  Cor.  viii. 
9.  By  advising  Midianitish  women 
to  go  into  the  Hebrew  camp,  and 
seduce  them  to  whoredom  and  ido- 
latry, Balaam  laid  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  enticed  to  sin, 
and  punished  with  distress.  Rev.  ii, 
14.  Numb.  XXV. 

STUMP,  (1.)  The  thickest  part 
of  a  tree,  Dan  iv.  15.  and  denoted 
Nebuchadnezzar's  manhood,  and  his 
title  to  the  kingdom.  (2.)  The  body 
of  the  idol,  between  the  legs  and 
neck,   1  Sam.  v.  4. 

STYLE,  an  instrument  to  write 
with  :  it  is  universally  known,  that 
the  ancients  often  made  use  of  styles 
or  bodkins  to  write  with  on  tables 
done  over  with  wax.  These  styles 
were  of  iron,  brass,  or  bone,  with  a 
sharp  point  at  one  end,  with  which 
to  write  and  form  the  letters ;  the 
other  end  being  flat,  or  rounded  like 
a  spoon  or  spatula,  to  expunge  what 
was  written,  by  levelling  the  wax 
with  the  flat  end  of  the  style:  to  this 
the  scripture  alludes,  2  Kings  xxi. 
13.  according  to  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  "  I  will  blot  out  Jerusalem, 
as  men  blot  out  writing  from  their 
writing-tables,  by  drawing  the  style 
often  over  them."  They  also  wrote 
on  lead  with  a  bodkin  or  style.  Job 
xix.  24.  and  with  the  point  of  a  dia- 
mond, or,  according  to  others,  of 
emery,  Jer.  xvii.  1.  with  which  glass 
is  cut :  the  original  word  is  satnir.-— 
Figuratively,  style  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  expressing  our  thoughts,  which 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  subject; 
to  which,  when  sublime,  our  expres- 
sion should  rise  in  proportion,  by 
metaphors  or  similitudes,  out  of  the 
reach  of  common  observation,  thus 
to  surprise  and  strike  the  reader; 
which  depends  on  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, but  under  the  cool  guidance  of 
reason.  Of  this  genuine  sublime  we 
have  innumerable  instances  in  scrip-* 
ture ;  scarcely  a  page  without  it. 

SUBDUE.     SeeCoNtiUER. 
3Q2 
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SUBJECT,  (I.)  Under  law,  obe- 
dient,  Eph.  v.  24.  Col.  ii.  20.  Titus 
iii.  1.  And  to  subject,  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  obedience:  and  sub- 
jection, is  a  state  of  obedience  or 
bondage,  Heb.  ii.  4,  8.  Psalm  cvi. 
42.  or  performance  of  obedience,  I 
Tim.  ii.  11.  and  iii.  4.     The  *  crea- 

*  turevvas  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
'  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who 

*  subjected  the  same  in  hope :'  the 
lower  creation,  in  its  various  parts, 
did  not  of  its  own  accord  fall  into  its 
present  empty,  and  disagreeable  a:nd 
perishing  state ;  but  God,  to  punish 
man's  sin,  reduced  it  hereto,  mean- 
while intending  to  recover  it  to  its 
former  liberty  and  glory,  Rom.  viii. 
20. 

SUBMIT,  to  yield  one's  self  to 
the  will  of  another,  1  Chron.  xxix. 
24.  To  snhmit  to  the  righteousness  of 
God,  is  to  approve  of  the  method  of 
salvation  which  he  hath  graciously 
revealed,  and  prefer  the  obedience 
and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  to  our 
own  righteousness,  and  accept  it  as 
the  sole  righteousness  that  can  justify 
us  before  God,  Rom.  x.  .3. 

SUBORN,  to  excite,  hire,  and  di- 
rect one  to  bear  false  witness.  Acts 
vi..  1 ) . 

SUBSCRIBE,  to  confirm  a  writ, 
ing  of  petition,  bargain,  or  donation, 
by  writing  our  nanie  under  it.  To 
subscribe  with  the  hand  to  the  Lord, 
imports  a  solemn  surrender  of  our- 
selves to  Jesus  Christ,  as  an  all-suf- 
ficient Saviour,  and  honourable  Mas- 
ter, whether  in  thought,  word,  or 
writing,  Isa.  xliv.  5. 

SUBSTANCE,  (l.)That  which  a 
person  or  thing  consists  of.  Psalm 
139.  15.  (2.)  A  creature.  Gen.  vii. 
4.  (3.)Themoisture,natural  strength 
of  a  tree,  Isaiah  vi.  J  3.  (4  )  The 
wealth  that  belongs  to  one,  Pcut.  xi. 
6.  Joshua  xiv.  4.  (5.)  A  solid  and 
lasting  happiness  of  grace  and  glory, 
Prov.viii.  21.  Heb.x.34.  The  saints 
are  the  substance  of  a  land:  they  are 
the  most  valuable  persons  in  it,  and 
are  the  means  of  averting  judgments, 
and  procuring  blessings  to  it,  Isaiah 
vi.  13.     pajth  is  the  substance  of 


things  hoped  for ;  it  is  a  hearty,  surie, 
substantial,  and  hope- supporting  per- 
suasion of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  pro- 
mises, which  renders  us  as  truly  cer- 
tain of  the  future  blessedness,  as  if 
we  already  possessed  it,  Heb.  xi.  1. 
If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance 
of  his  house  for  love,  it  ivould  utterly 
be  contemned.  Love  to  Jesus  Christ 
cannot  be  purchased  with  worldly 
wealth;  nor  could  all  the  wealth  of 
creation  bribe  a  lover  of  him  into  a 
Imter  of  him.  Song  viii.  7. 

SUBTILE,  crafty,  capable  and  rea- 
dy to  beguile.  Gen.  iii.  1.  Prov.  vii. 
10.  SuETiLTY,  with  mischievous 
craft  and  deceit,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  22. 
Acts  vii.  19.  SuBTii/TY,  (1.)  Ex- 
tensive skill  and  prudence,  Prov.  i. 
4.  and  viii.  f  12.  (2.)  Deceitful 
craftiness.  Acts  xiii.  10. 

SUBVERT,  to  turn  aw^ay  from 
truth  and  equity,  Titus  i.  11.  Lam. 
iii.  .36.  One  is  S7ibverted,  when  quite 
turned  from  divine  truth,  and  fixed 
in  error,  Titus  iii.  11. 

The  Hebrew  SUBURBS,  included 
not  only  the  buildings  without  the 
wall  of  their  cities,  but  also  the  pas- 
ture grounds  about.  The  Levites 
had  the  ground  without  the  walls  of 
their  cities,  to  the  extent  of  SOOO 
cubits,  -or  5472  feet,  on  every  side# 
Numb.  .35.  3,  7. 

SUCCEED,  to  come  into  the  place 
of  others,  after  they  are  gone  out  of 
it :  so  a  son  succeeds  his  father,  by 
possessing  what  be  had ;  and  so  the 
Hebrews  succeeded  the  Canaanites 
in  possessing  their  land,  Deut.  xxv. 
6.  and  xii.  24.  It  also  signifies  to 
prosper  in  a  work;  and  so  success, 
is  an  happy  issue,  Joshua  i.  8, 

SUCCOTH,  tabernacles  or  tents, 
(1.)  A  place  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Hebrews  first  set  up  their  tents,  or 
succoth,  Exod.  xii.  37.  (2.)  A  city 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  south  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  built  where  Jacob 
set  up  his  TENTS,  or  succoth,  as  he 
he  came  from  Padan-aram,  Gen.  33. 
17.  It  belonged  to  the  Gadites, 
Joshua  xiii.  27.  The  elders  thereof 
were  torn  to  pieces  with  thorns  by 
Gideon,  because  they  refused  »  fe« 
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freshment  to  his  wieaFled  troops. 
Judges  viii.  It  seems  there  was  a 
valley  near  it,  and  where  perhaps 
Hiram  cast  the  large  utensils  for  the 
temple.  Psalm  Ix.  6.  1  Kings  vii.  46, 
Whether  Succoth-Benoth  be  the 
Assyrian  Venus,  or  Mj'Iitta,  the  ob- 
scene goddess,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  Chaldean  young  women  were 
bound  once  to  prostitute  themselves, 
by  presentuig  themselves  in  or  be- 
fore her  temple;  and  eacii,  being 
called  by  a  stranger's  throwing  a 
piece  of  money  into  her  lap,  retired 
with  him,  and  submitted  to  his  lust ; 
we  can  hardly  say  :  but  if  so,  it  is 
plain  the  Babylonian  Samaritans  in- 
troduced this  abominable  custom  inio 
Canaan,  <1  King  xvii,  30. 

SUCCOUR,  to  help  and  relieve, 
2  Sam.  xviii.  3. 

SUCK.  To  sia-k  honeif  out  of  the 
rock,  is  to  enjoy  great  plenty  of  out- 
ward happiness,  I)eut.  xxxii.  13.  To 
suck'i\i(i  abundance  of  the  seas,  is  to 
enjoy  profitable  fisheries  and  sea- 
trade,  Deut.  xxxii  i.  19.  To  fuck  the 
milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  breast  of 
kings,  is  to  be  highly  favoured  by 
Cyrus,  Antiochus  the  great,  and  other 
Gentile  kings,  and  their  subjects ;  or 
rather  to  have  a  multitude  of  Gen- 
tiles, and  some  of  their  chief  rulers, 
converted  to  the  true  church,  and 
receive  from  them  favour,  assistance, 
wealth,  Isa.  Ix.  16.  and  Ixvi.  11,  12. 
and  xlix.  23.  To  suck  the  poison  of 
asps,  and  the  cup  of  God's  wrath, 
is  to  be  under  his  astonishing  and  de- 
structive judgments.  Job  xx.  16. 
Ezek.  xxiii.  34.  Suckling,  an  in- 
fant that  sucks  his  mother's  breasts. 
Lam.  ii.  II. 

SUDDEN,  hasty,  unexpected,  1 
Thess.  v.  3.  Suddenly,  (1.)  In  a 
very  short  time.  Job  v.  3.  (2.)  Un- 
expectedly, Acts  ii.  2.  Mark  xiii. 
36.  (3.)  Quickly,  with  much  speed 
and  diligence,  2  Chron.  xxix.  36. 

SUFl-ER,  (1.)  To  permit,  give 
leave  to.  Gen.  xx.  6.  Luke  ix.  59. 
(2.)  To  bear  affliction  and  death,  1 
Thess.  ii.  2.  Heb.  ii.  18.  Ciirist's 
sujTerings,  are  either  what  himself 
suffered,  Heb.  ii.  10.  ot  what  his  peg- 


pie  suffer  for  his  sake,  2  Cor.  L  S., 
Col.  i.  24'.  To  suffer  tviih  Christ,  and 
as  a  Christian,  and  according  to  t'ue 
will  of  God,  is,  in  a  state  of  union 
to  Christ,  cleaving  to  him,  and  de-" 
pendence  on  him,  to  suffer  perscau 
tions  for  his  sake,  in  a  holy,  humble, 
patient,  and  self- denied  manner^ 
Rom.  viii.  18.    1  Pet.  iv.  16,  19. 

SUFFICE,  (I.)  To  fill  the  belly. 
Numb.  xi.  22.  (2.)  To  be  enough, 
for,  1  Kings  XX.  10.  (3.)  To  give 
content  to,  Deut.  iii.  26.  Joha  \i\%- 
3.  Sufficient,  (1.)  What  is  need- 
ful, Exod.  xxxvi.  7.  (2.)  Fit,,  able, 
2  Cor.  ii.  16.  Siifficient  to  tlie  day  is 
the  evil  thereof;  every  day  has  trou- 
bles enough  of  its  own,  thougri  wu 
do  not  add  thereto  by  anxious 
thoughts  about  future  lime;  which 
we  may  never  see,  IVIatt.  vi.  34-. 

SUIT.  There  is,  (1.)  A  suit  of 
apparel,  Judg.  xvii.  10.  Isa.  iii.  22; 
(2.)  A  suit  or  controversy  ta  be  de- 
cided by  a  judge,  2  Sam.  xv.  4..  (3.]^ 
A  petition  or  request.  Job  xi.  19. 

SUM,  (1.)  A  certain  cjiiantiLy  ok 
tale  of  money,  Exod.  xxi.  30.  (2.) 
The  whole  number,  Numb.  i.  Q, 
Psal.  Gxxxix.  17.  {3.)  An  Abridg- 
ment, containing  the  principal  sub- 
stance of  many  particulars  said  or  ta 
be  said,  Ileb.  viii.  i. 

SUMMER,  the  warm  season  of 
the  year,  wherein  all  things  appear 
delightful  and  flourishing,  Gen.  viii. 
22.  In  countries  north  of  the  equi- 
noctial line,  it  begins  about  the  21sfc 
of  June,  and  ends  about  tiie  2 1  st  ot* 
September :  on  the  south  of  the  equ)- 
noctial,  it  begiui  about  the  2 1st  of 
December,  and  ends  about  the  2 1st 
of  March.  For  when  Ik's  siin  i<5 
nearest  to  us,  he  is  farthest  from 
them.  In  another  reckoning.  May, 
June,  July,  are  our  suBimcx-months; 
and  November,  December,  and  Ja- 
nuary, are  tlieirs.  Seasons,  of  pros- 
perity, and  opportunities  of  salva- 
tion, are  called  summer,  as  they  are 
most  useful  and  agreeable.  Pro  v.  x. 
5.  Zech.  xiv.  8.  Summer-fruits,  are 
such  as  are  ripe,  and  must  be  eaten 
in  summer,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1.  The  Ibwls 
%hdllsurnmer,  i.  e.  feed  awbole  sum^- 
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mer,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  iviu' 
ttr,  i.  e.  feed  a  whole  winter  on  their 
carcases,  Isa.  xviii.  6. 

To  fare  SUMPTUOUSLY,  is  to 
Kve  in   an  expensive  and  splendid 
•  manner,  Luke  xvi,  19. 

SUN,  the  well  known  luminary, 
■which  by  his  presence  forms  our  day, 
and  by  his  absence  our  night.     He 
is  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat 
to  our  world,  and  his  influences  have 
-a  large  share  in  the  cause  of  vegeta- 
.  tive  growth.     Perhaps  he,  and  the 
fixed  stars,   are  immense  bodies  all 
inflamed,  and  whose  heat  is  preserv- 
.   ed  by  their  magnitude,  and  the  mu- 
tual action  and   re-action   between 
them  and  the  rays  they  emit.     The 
,  diameter  of  the  sun  is  reckoned  about 
"  764,320  English  miles;  but  Derham 
'  reckons  it  at  822,148,  and  Ferguson 
at  895,000.      His  middle   distance 
fropi  our  earth  is  reckoned  81  mil- 
lions of  miles  English  :  and  so  light 
comes  from  him  to  us  in  about  eight 
.minutes;    but    a   cannon-ball    shot 
thence,  and  moving  480  miles  every 
hour,    would   take   about    19  years 
and  three  months  to  reach  our  earth. 
Perhaps  its  distance  from  our  earth 
is  95,000,000  of  miles.  It  is  now  pret- 
ty generally  agreed  among  philoso- 
phers, that  the  sun  moves  round  his 
own  axis,  without  much  alteration  of 
his  place ;  and  that  the  earth,  and 
other  planets,   move  around  him,  as 
well  as   around  their  own  axis,   in 
their  respective  times.     The  most  of 
their  arguments  are  too  abstracted 
for  this  work.     They  shew,  that  if 
tlie   sun   was    to  move   around   the 
earth,  his  motion,  when  in  the  equa- 
tor,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
330,000  miles  in  a  minute ;   and  the 
motion  of  Saturn,  in  the  same  time, 
to   be  about   3,124,000  miles;  and 
the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  be 
who  knows  how  much  more  swift  I 
They    observe,    that    things   falling 
from  a  great  height,  do  not  fall  per^ 
pendicularly :  they   shew,    that   the 
supposition  of  the  fixed  rest  of  the 
earth  renders  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets quite  inextricable,  and  destroys 
the  order  and  connection  of  the  uni- 


verse :   they  shew,  that  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  mentioned  in 
scripture,  do  but  note  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  thereof  with 
respect  to  our  horizon;  that  his  run- 
ning, only  signifies  the  alteration  of 
his  aspect  with  respect  to  our  earth, 
and  bis  standing  still,  the  continu- 
ance for  a  time  of  the  same  aspect. 
His  standing  still  at  the  prayer  of 
Joshua,  his  going  backward  as  a  sign 
to  Hezekiah,   and  his  preternatural 
eclipse  at  the  full  moon,  when   our 
Saviour  died,  are  the  most  noted  cir- 
cumstances that  have  happened  to 
this  luminary.  Multitudes  have  taken 
occasion,  from  the  shining  brightness 
and  great  usefulness  of  the  sun,   to 
worship  him,  and  his  representative 
idols,  as  one  of  their  principal  gods, 
under  the  character  of  Baal,  Che- 
nwjsh,  Moloch,  Plicebus,  &c.     Evea 
with  the  Jews  the  worship  of  the 
sun  was  practised,  and  Josiah  had  to 
take  away  the  horses,  and  burn  the 
chariots,  consecrated  in  the  temple 
to  the  sun,  2  Kings  xxiii.  1 1 .  and  af- 
ter his  death,  we  find  the  Jews  wor- 
shipping the  sun,  as  he  rose  in  the 
east,  with  their  backs  to  the  temple, 
Ezek.  viii.  16.     From  the  rising  to 
the  setting   of  the  sun,   imports  the 
whole  world  over,  Psal.  cxiii.  3.  i?e- 
fore  the  sun,  or  i)i  the  face  of  the  sun, 
imports  the  most  daring,  public,  and 
open  manner,  Jer.  xviii.  2.   Numb, 
XXV.  4.     To  continue  while  sun  and 
moon  endure,  is  to  last  very  long,  or 
for  ever,  Psal.  Ixxii.  5,  17. 
Almost  every   thing  very   glorious, 
lovely,  and  useful,  is  likened  to  the 
sun.     To  mark  their  infinite  glory, 
excellency,     gradual    discovery    to 
men,  and  their  being  the  fountain  of 
all  true  light  and  comfort,  God  is 
called  a  sun,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.   11.  and 
Christ  a  sun  of  righteousness,  that  rises 
with  healing  under  his  wings  or  rays, 
Mai.  iv.  2.    To  mark  their  amazing 
and  unchanged  glory,  especially  in 
the  heavenly   state,   the   saints   are 
likened  to   the  sun,   Matt.  xiii.  46. 
When  a  state  is  likened  to  the  visi- 
ble heaven,  the  kings  and  chief  ma- 
gistrates are  likened  to  the  sun,  and 
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the  Inferior  magistrate'',  councils,  of- 
ficers, &c.  are  likened  to  the  moon 
(tnd stars;  and  bloody  colour  or  dark- 
ness coming  on  these,  denote  lerril:)le 
disorder  and  ruin.  Matt.  x,siv.  29. 
Ezek.  xxxii.7.  Rev.  vi.  12.  and  viii. 
12.  Acts  il.  20.  To  mark  tilt:  de- 
lightliilness  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness spiritual  or  temporal,  it  is  liken- 
ed to  the  sun  and  moon;  and  the 
darkening,  or  going  down  thereof, 
imports  adversity.  Rev.  xxi.  23.  Isa, 
Ix.  20.  Job  XXX,  28.  Amos  viii.  9. 
Jer.  XV.  9.  Tlie  vioori  shall  be  con- 
founded, and  the  sun  ashamed,  when 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  rei^n  in  mount 
Zion,  and  before  his  ancients  i^loriously. 
Idols,  even  the  chief  ones,  shall  be 
abhorred ;  kings  and  great  men  shall 
be  astonished,  when  the  Lord  saves 
his  people  from  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  when  ho  re-establish- 
eth  them  in  the  millennial  state  ;  and 
then  shall  there  be  greater  degrees  of 
holiness  and  obedience  to  Christ,  than 
bad  been  either  under  the  Old  or  Mew 
Testament  period  before,  Isa.  xxi  v. 
23.  The  snn  must  not  go  down  upon 
our  loro-th;  angry  passions  must  be 
■quickly  checked,  that  the  prince  of 
darkness  may  not  during  the  night 
more  and  more  inflame  them,  Eph. 
iv.  '26. 

SUP,  to  take  food,  especially  at 
night,  Luke  xvii.  8.  Christ's  sup- 
ping ivith  his  people,  denotes  their 
delightful  fellowship  with  him,  and 
receiving  out  of  his  fulness,  to  the 
spiritual  comfort  and  strengthening 
of  their  soul.  Rev.  iii.  20.  To  sup 
up,  is  to  waste,  destroy,  Isa.  xlii.  f 
] '%.  Their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  an 
eastivind;  the  Chaldeans  from  the 
cast  shall  as  easily  consume  the  Jews 
and  their  wealth,  as  the  east  wind 
blasts  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  Hab. 
k.  9. 

Supper,  is  an  evening  meal.  The 
second  sacrament  of  the  gospel- 
■church  is  called  tlie  Lord's  Supper, 
Jbecause  first  observed  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  day;  and  as  his  body  and 
-blood,  under  the  symbols  of  bread 
-and  wine,  are  therein  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied  to  his  people,  in 


the  evening,  or  last  ages  of  the  world, 
till  he  return  to  judgment,  1  Cor.  xi- 
20.  The  go-;pel-dispensation  is  call- 
ed a  great  supper;  it  is  bestowed  by 
the  great  God,  in  the  la-^^t  cges  of  ther 
woild;  and  by  the  large  communi- 
cation of  blessings  therein^  are  mul- 
titudes fitted  to  enter  the  eternal 
state  ;  and  along  with  it  shall  the 
mystery  of  God's  temporary  provi- 
dence be  finished,  Luke  xiv.  16" — 2I-. 
The  happiness  of  the  Millennium,  is 
called  a  murriuge-supper ;  what  mul- 
titudes shall  he  converted  to  Christ, 
and  delightfully  share  of  its  blessings, 
in  these  last  times !  Rev,  xix.  9.  The 
terrible  carnage  and  spoil  of  the  Pa- 
pists before  the  Millennium,  is  called 
the  supper  of  the  great  God,  with 
which  he  feasts  the  beasts.  Rev. 
xix.  17. 

SUPERFLUITY  of  naughtiness,  h 
much  of  wicked  and  corrupt  affec- 
tions. Jam.  i.  21, 

Superfluous,  (1.)  Not  neces- 
sary,  2  Cor.  ix.  I.  (2.)  More  thaii 
enough.  Lev.  xxi,  18. 

SUPERSCRIPTION,  (i.)  A  short 
note  on  coined  money,  shewing  by 
whose  order  it  was  coined.  Matt, 
xxii.  20.  (2.)  A  note  on  Christ';; 
cross,  signifying  that  he  was  King  of 
the  Jews.  When  the  Romans  con- 
demned a  man  to  be  publicly  exe- 
cuted, his  crime  for  which  he  suffer- 
ed used  to  be  written  ii)  large  lelters 
on  a  table,  and  carried  before  him ; 
and  if  he  was  crucified,  it  was,  at 
least  sometimes,  marked  on  the  top 
of  his  cross,  that  all  might  read  and 
avoid  the  like  crime:  but  to  manifest 
our  Saviour's  innocence,  his  cross  was 
marked  with  no  crime,  but  with  an 
express  assertion  of  his  true  Messia- 
ship,  Mark  xv.  26. 

SUPERSTITION,  or  v/ill-wor- 
SHiP,  is  an  excess  in  religion,  doing 
things  therein  not  required  by  God, 
or  abstaining  fr.om  vvhat  he  has  not 
forbidden.  Col.  ii.  13.  Festus  the 
Roman  reckoned  the  Jewish  religion 
superstition.  Acts  xxv.  19.  The  A» 
thenians  werevery  superstitious,  Act& 
xvii.  22. 
.   SUPPLANT,    to    trip    up    one's 
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lifee^,  aricl  by  d«cek  get  into  the  pos- 
se>sK>not  what  belongs  to  him.  Gen, 
xxvii.  36'.  Jer.  Lx.  4. 

SUPPLIANl'S,  such  as  in  the 
humblest  manner  request  favours : 
such  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  are 
to  God  under  the  gospel,  Zeph.  iii. 
10.  Supplication,  is  a  begging  by 
humble  prater,  1  Sam.  xiii.  12. 
Phil.  iv.  6. 

SUPPLY,  to  furnish  what  is  want- 
JTi<y,  whether  in  temporals  or  spiri- 
tuals. Paul's  Christian  brethren  sup- 
plied him  with  outward  necessaries, 
2  Cor.  xi.  9.  Epaphrodilus  s«jo;>/fefi? 
the  Corinthians  with  gospel-instruc- 
tions, Phil.  ii.  30.  And  God  sup- 
plies all  the  needs  of  his  people, 
whether  of  grace  or  glory,  out  of, 
and  according  to,  his  riches  of  mer- 
cy, treasured  up  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Phil.  iv.  19. 

SUPPORT,  to  uphold,  to  relieve 
and  supply  as  is  necessary.  Acts  xx. 
25.    1  Thess.  V.  H. 

SUPPOSE,  (I.)  To  think,  to  take 
for  granted,  2  Sam.  xiii.  22.  (2.) 
To  intend,  Phil.  i.  16.  Our  Saviour 
was  supposed  or  thought  to  be  the  son 
of  Joseph,  Luke  iii.  13.  Peter  s?/p- 
posed  the  dispersed  Jews  would 
reckon  Silvanus  a  faithful  and  friend- 
ly brother,  and  would  reckon  his 
epistle  but  short,   1  Pet.  v.  12. 

SUPREME,  highest,  the  chief 
magistrate^    1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

SUR,  the  east  gate  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  called  the  gate  of  the  foun- 
dation, 2  Chron.  xxili.  5.  and  the 
higher  gate,  because  of  its  beauty  and 
height,  2  Kings  xv.  23.  and  the 
nc-^v  gate,  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  king 
Jotham,  Jer.  xxxvi.  10.  2  Chron. 
xxvii.  3.  and  afterwards  called  Z»ea«- 
tifid.  Acts  iii.  2, 

SURE,  (I.)  Firm  and  lasting, 
1  Sam.  ii.  35.  (2.)  Certain,  and  ot 
which  we  may  be  fuiiv  persuaded, 
Exod.iii.  19.  Numb,  xx'xii.  '23.  (3.) 
Very  heedful,  Deut.  xii.  23.  Men 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure, 
by  rendering  the  evidence  of  it  sure, 
in  a  course  of  good  works,  2  Pet.  i. 
10.  Where  our  translation  has  a  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy,  it   is  by  the 


Dutch,  French,  and  other  valuabfe 
translations,  rendered  most  sure  ivord 
of  prophecy ;  and  it  is  evident  our 
own  translators  in  Matt.  xi.  11.  and 
xxii.  13.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  and  xv,  19. 
render  a  Greek  comparative  by  a  su- 
perlative. However,  it  may  be  said, 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  which 
were  inspired  by  God,  uttered  and 
spoken  by  prophets,  and  already  ful- 
filled, were  more  sure  than  the  human 
testimony  of  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
as  to  what  they  had  heard  in  the 
mount  of  transfiguration;  at  least 
were  accounted  more  sure  by  the 
Jews;  not  than  the  Father's  declara- 
tion, but  than  Peter,  James,  and 
John's  report  of  it ;  or  the  prophe- 
cies did  more  clearly  and  firmly  as- 
certain Christ's  second  coming,  than 
his  transfiguration  in  the  mount  did> 
2  Pet.  i.  19. 

SURELY,  is,  without  the  least 
doubt  or  failure,  Exod.  iii.  7.  and 
xxii.  6.  Where  surelj/  is  in  our  Old 
Testament  version,  the  Hebrews  have 
very  often  a  redoubled  verb,  which 
at  once  enhances  the  sense,  and  adds 
solemnity  to  the  aflirmation.  Thou 
shall  surely  die:  Heb.  In  dying  thou 
shalt  die;  i.  e.  thou  shalt  certainly 
die  every  kind  of  death  in  a  most 
shameful  and  terrible  manner.  Gen. 
ii.  17.  I  surely  will  have  tnercy  on 
him  :  Heb,  In  having  tender  mercy,  I 
ivill  have  tender  mercy  on  him :  i.  e, 
without  fail,  I  will  exercise  my  ten- 
derest  mercy  towards  him,  in  every 
form  suited  to  his  case,  and  in  every 
degree  above  what  he  can  ask  or 
think,  Jer.  xxxi.  20.  Of  a  surety, 
is  certainly,  without  fail.  Gen.  xv. 
13.  Acts  xii.  11. 

SURETY,  one  who  undertakes 
to  pay  a  debt  or  perform  service  for 
another,  or  to  procure  his  safety. 
Judah  became  surety  to  Jacob  for  the 
safety  of  Benjamin  in  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  Gen.  xliii.  9.  and  xliv.  32. 
Paul  became  surety  to  Philemon,  to 
pay  him  what  debt  Onesimus  owed 
him,  Philem.  18,  19.  Sureties  m^'CA 
to  strike  hands  with  the  creditor,  to 
mark  their  obligation  to  see  the  debt 
paid,  or  the  service  performed,  Prov. 
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VI.  1,2.  The  scripture  forbids  szHTif^- 
ship,  or  engagement  for  the  payment 
of  other  people's  debt,  as  it  tends  to 
ruin  one^s  own  family  and  estate ; 
multitudes  being  careless  of  paying 
their  debt,  if  once  a  neighbour  has 
become  surety  for  them,  Prov.  xxii. 
26.  and  xi.  13.  It  is  especially  dan- 
gerous to  be  sitretj/  for  the  debt,  or 
the  good  behaviour,  of  .strangers  and 
lewd  women,  Prov.xx.  16.  and  xxvii. 
IS.  Job  begs  that  God  would  Jay 
down  his  pledge,  and  give  him  /iis 
surety,  that  would  secure  his  ha\'ing 
bis  cause  fairly  heard  and  tried,  as 
his  friends  had,  through  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  quite  misjudged  it. 
Job  xvii.  3,  4.  David  prays  that 
God  would  be  ki^  surety  for  good, 
that  is,  would -most  infallibly,  through 
Christ,  secur-e  his  safety  and  happi- 
ness, as  a  surety  protects  the  debtor 
Irom  the  hands  of  unmerciful  credi- 
tors. Psalm  cxix.  122.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  surety  of  the  better  testament,  or 
covenant:  he,  not  along -with  sinful 
transgressors,  but  taking  the  whole 
upon  himself,  undertook  in  the  new 
covenant  to  bear  the  punishment  that 
was  necessary  to  procure  salvation 
for  guilty  sinners,  Heb.  vii.  22.  Luke 
xxix.  26.  Matt.  iii.  15.  As  God 
owes  no  debt,  and  his  promises  can- 
not be  rendered  more  sure  in  them- 
selves, Christ  is  not  a  surety  for  God 
to  us,  tho'  as  a  witness  he  attests  the 
promises,  and  the  lodging  of  all  their 
fulness  ill  his  hand  encourages  us  to 
believe  them.  Nor  is  Christ  suivty 
for  our  faith,  repentance,  andneiu  obe- 
dience, as  these  are  in  no  sense  pro- 
per and  purchasing  conditions  of  the 
new  convenant, '  but  are  blessings 
which  flow  from  it.  Psalm  xxii.  26 
—31.   Isa.  liii.  10—12. 

SURFEITING,  an  overcharge  of 
the  stomach  with  too  much  meat, 
Luke  xxi.'34. 

SURMISINGS,  suspicious  thoughts 
and  hints,  to  the  hurt  of  our  neigh- 
bour's reputation,   1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

SURPRISE,  to  seize  all  of  a  sud- 
den, Isa.  33.  14..  Jer.xlviii.4I. 

SUSTAIN,  ( 1 .)  To  uphold  in  dan- 
ger, and  under  pressures,  Psal.  iii.  J. 

No.  2^.  Vol,  JL 


(2.)  To  secure  provision  to  supp'Ortr 
one's  life.  Gen.  xxvii.  37.  1  Kings 
xvii.  9.  and  sustknance,  is  neces-I 
sary  provision  for  the  support  of  life,' 
Judg.  vi.  4. 

SWADDLE,  to  roll  up  young  in- 
fants in  bands,  in  order  to  keep  their 
joints  in  a  proper  state  till  they  be 
somewhat  fixed.  Lam.  ii.  22.  I)ark- 
ness  is  represented  as  a  sivuddling- 
band  to  the  ocean,  as  it  long  dwelis 
on  the  south  and  north  parts  oi  it  at 
once.  Job  38.  7. 

SWALLOW,  a  blackish  bird, 
with  soiBC  spots  of  a  dirty  black  un- 
der its  belly.  Its  voice  is  peeping. 
Isa.  38.  14.  Its  siglit  quick,  ^nd 
its  flight  very  unequal.  It  builds  its 
nest  ot  clay,  and  ordinarily  in. chim- 
neys or  desolate  houses;  and,  it  is 
said,  from  year  to  year  in  the  same 
place.  Swallows  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage, Jer.  viii.  7.  Prov.  xxvi.  2.  In 
spring  and  summer  they  tarry  in  cold 
countries,  and  retire  to  warmer  in 
the  harvest  and  winter,  and  are  said' 
to  breed  i^i  both:  but  vast  numbers 
of  them  continue  in  cold  countries 
during  the  winter,  in  a  benumbed 
state,  wherein  they  hang  clustered  ' 
in  holes  of  walls,  banks  of  rivers,  or 
even  under  water  in  marshes  and 
lakes.  As  it  is  very  unlikely  thai 
swallows  or  sparrows  could  build 
their  nest  in  the  altar,  whereon  the  sa- 
crifices were  daily  burnt,  Psal.  84.  3. 
must  either  only  mean,  that  triey  had 
their  nests  near  to  the  altar  ;  or  vvlmt 
if  the  words  were  translated  so  as  to 
signify,  that  the  psalmist's  soul  as 
afiiictionately  longed  tor  God's  altars, 
or  public  ordinances,  as  birds  do  to 
return  to  tlieir  nests  and  young.? — 
Perhaps  the  deror  means  the  ring-  ' 
dove  or  wild  pigeon,  Prov.  xxvi.  2. 
Psalm  84.  3. 

To  svv'ALLOw,  (1 .)  To  take  down 
by  the  throat  into  tlie  belly,  Exod.. 
vii.  12.  Numb.  xvi.  30.  (2.)  To 
seize  upon,  oppress,  retain,  or  de- 
stroy irrecoverably.  Job  20.  18.  Ez. 
36.  3.  Job's  words  were  sivallonxd 
up,  when  quite  insufficient  to  express 
his  inward  grief.  Job  vi.  3.  Deatli 
is  svjalloived  up  in  victory,  an.d  ?/tor^ 
3  11 
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tality  of  life,  when  deatli  and  distress 
for  ever  give  place  to  everlasting 
IH'e  and  happiness,  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 
2  Cor.  V.  4.  The  earth  swallptved 
up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  vo- 
riiited  forth  against  the  church.  The 
Somans,  and  the  barbarous  Goths, 
&c.  by  their  mutual  war,  prevented 
ene  anotlier  from  persecuting  the 
church ;  and  carnal  councils,  for  their 
selfish  ends,  confuted  some  of  the 
heresies  that  sprung  up  in  the  church, 
Kev.  xii.  16. 

SWAN,  a  fowl,  white,  and  come- 
ly in  its  body,  but  its  feet  are  broad 
and  blackish.  It  is  very  meek  and 
gentle  ;  haunts  rivers,  but  seldom 
tiives  into  them,  or  files  much.  The 
f:esh  of  swans  is  blackish,  and  hard 
of  digestion.  They  are  said  to  sing 
sweetly  when  aged  and  near  death. 
They  were  unclean  by  the  Jewish  law, 
and  might  figure  out  wicked  men, 
amiable  in  their  gifts  and  outward 
endowments,  but  unseemly  and  earth- 
ly in  their  behaviour.  Lev.  m.  18. 
but  Bochart  will  have  this  tinshe- 
METH  to  be  the  night-owl. 

SWARM,  a  great  multitude  of 
insects,  Judg.  kIv.  S. 

SWEAR.     See  Oath. 

SWEAT,  (l.)The  moisture  that 
evaporates  from  the  pores  of  an  ani- 
mal body  when  warmed  with  heat 
or  hard  labour.  Gen.  iii.  ]9.  Some- 
times terror  has  caused  persons  to 
sweat  blood.  Our  Saviour  sweat 
great  drops  of  blood,  when  lying  on 
the  ground,  in  a  told  night,  Luke 
Kxii.  44.  Gospel  ministers  not  be- 
ing clothed  ixith  ■u.hat  (;aiises  szveut, 
imports  their  not  being  under  the 
power  of  sloth,  to  render  their  busi- 
ness toilsome  to  them,  Ezek.xliv.l8. 

SWEEP,  to  carry  olT  with  great 
ease,  Judg.  v.  21 ,  Christ  stveeps  the 
■kouse  to  find  his  lest  piece  of  silver, 
when  he  carries  off  the  wealth,  and 
euts  off  the  life,  ©f  multitudes;  when 
be  removes  their  vain  confidences, 
reforms  the  corruptions  of  a  country, 
and  raises  a  mighty  stir  in  mens'  con- 
science, in  order  to  promote  their 
pomingto  himself,  Lukexv.8.  God's 
judginents  surep  nations,  when  they 


eut  them  mostly  off,  and  destroy  their 
wealth,  Isa.  xiv.  23.  and  xxviii.  ^7. 
So  oppressors  of  the  poor,  like  a 
sweeping  rain,  that  carries  off  every 
thing  before  it,  seize  on  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way,  Prov.  28.  3. 
Satan's  house  was  swept  and  garnish- 
ed:  the  .Jewish  nation,  after  their 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  were,  and  all 
apostates  are,  fully  prepared  for  his 
return  into  them.  Matt.  xii.  44. 

SWEET,  delightful,  pleasant. 
Stolen  IV aters  are  sweet:  sensual  plea- 
sures are  so,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them,  and  the  very  pro- 
hibition of  them  renders  them  agree- 
able to  a  corrupt  heart,  Prov.ix.  17. 
The  sweetness  of  the  lips,  is  useful  and 
kind  talk,  Prov.  xvi.  21.  Thesiteei- 
Tiess  of  a  friend,  is  his  delightful  com- 
pany and  conversation,  Prov.  27.  9. 

SWELL,  (i.)  To  rise  in  boils,  er 
as  leavened  dough,  Deut.  viii.  4. 
(2.)  To  rise  higher  than  ordinary! 
thus  the  Jordan  swelled,  when  the 
snow  on  Lebanon  melted,  and  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  so  dislodged 
the  lions  from  their  thickets  thereon, 

1  Chron.  xii.  15.  In  this  manner  the 
Chaldeans  invaded  the  countries  a- 
round;  and  the  Medes  invaded  Chal- 
dea,  and  destroyed  or  drove  out  the 
inhabitants,  Jer.  xlix.  19.  and  1.  44. 
The  siuellings  of  Jordan,  denote  ext 
treme  trouble,  through  which  there 
is  scarcely  any  passing,  as  when  the 
Jews  were  led  captive  to  Babylon,. 
Jer.  xii.  5.  Swellings,  are  proud, 
envious  indignation  at  others,  2  Cor. 
xii.  20.  Sivellingwords,  are  the  proud 
boasting  of  false  teachers,  of  their 
distinguished  sense ;  or  their  high 
bombast  language  without  sentiment ; 
or  their  horrid  blasphemies  against 
God,  and  his  cause  and  people ;  ©f 
the  high  titles  they  take  to  them- 
selves, and  give  to  their  favourites, 

2  Pet.  ii.  18.  Jude  16. 

SWIFT,  (1.)  Quick  in  motion, 
Eccl.  ix.  II.  (2.)  That  which  will 
come  in  a  verv  little  time,  2  Pet.  ii. 
1.  JMal.iii.  5.'  (3.)  Very  much  in- 
clined and  ready  to  a  thing,  as  to 
hear,  &;c.  James  i.  19.  To  figure 
out  how  quickly  our  life  passeth  a-. 
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•way,  it  is  likened  to  a  sivift  shuttle, 
post,  ship,  shadow,  and  wind.  Job 
vii.  6.  and  ix.  25,  26,  &g. 

SWIM,  to  move  in  the  water. 
One's  causing  his  bed  to  nuiin  with 
tears,  imports  great  grief  and  sorrow, 
Psal.  vi.  7.  God  is  like  a  siuinuner 
spreading  out  his  hands  to  swim, 
when  he  extends  his  judgments  far 
and  wide,  Isa.  xxv.  11.  Pharaoh- 
hophra  was  like  a  swhmning  tisb, 
when  he  almost  constantly  prosper- 
ed, and  rioted  in  ease  and  luxury, 
Ezek.  xxxii.  6. 

SWINE,  well-known  animals  of 
a  ravenous  kind;  they  feed  on  car- 
rion, husks,  and  such  like  vile  pro- 
vision :  nay,  some  of  them  eat  their 
own  young,  after  they  have  brought 
them    forth.      They    look    towards 
and    dig   in   the    earth,   wallow   in 
mires  ;  and  by  excessive  wallowing, 
or  carrying  of  straw  to  their  stye, 
they  presage  bad'  weather;  they  are 
very  lazy  and  sleepy,  and  no  less 
mischievous  to  gardens  and  fields. 
The  Scythians,  Arabs,  and  Egypti- 
ans, had  an  aversion  to  swine.     The- 
Jewish  law  stated  them  to  be  un- 
clean animals;  and  the  Jews  so  ab- 
horred swine,  that  ihey  would  not 
Dame  them.     They  are  emblem-s  of 
sinners  deJighting   in  their  wicked- 
ness, sleeping  in  their  sin,  contemn- 
ing Christ  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
returning  to  their   old   &ins,  perse- 
cuting the  saints,  and  living  to  no 
spiritual  use  in  the  world.  Lev.  xi.  7. 
Matt.  vii.  &.  2  Pet.  ii.  22.     though 
under  Antiochus  Epipb^ies,  suHdry 
of  the   Jews   suffered  deat-h  rather 
than  eat  swine's  fleshy  yet  in-  our  Sa» 
viour's  tirrie  we  fi*d  them  brought 
tip  in  Galilee,   and  200O   of  them 
possessed   and  drowned  by  devils. 
Matt.   viii.   30—34'.     To  mark  his 
contempt  of  their  religion,  Adrian> 
the  Roman  Emperon,  set  up  a  swino's 
picture  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  which 
fee  built  on  mount  Calvary,  about  60 
yeafs  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

SWOON,  to  faint  awiay  for  want 
of  food,  Lanr.  ii.  1 1,  12. 

SWOKP,  (1.)  A  warlike  instru- 


ment for  defending  one's  self,  or  at- 
tackingi  ah  enemy.     (2.)   War  and 
its  attendant  calamities.  Lev.  xxvi. 
25.  Jer.  xlii.  16.     E^au  lived  by  his 
sioord;  by  rapine  and  war  were  he 
and    his    posterity,    the    Edomites, 
chiefly  maintained,  Gen.  xxvii.  40. 
And  the  sword  is  said  to  return  into 
its   sheath,    or  scabbard,    and   to   be 
(juiet,  when  warlike  calamities  cease, 
Jer.  xlvii.  6,  Ezek.  xxi.  30.     (3.) 
All  kinds  of  judgments  sent  for  the 
punishm'ent  of  transgressors,  Deut. 
xxxii.  41,  42.  particularly,  the  per- 
secution, contention,  and  other  evils 
occaisioned   by  mens'  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  Matt.  x.  34.     God  is  the 
sivord  of  his  people's  excellency,  as 
by  him  they  are  protected,  and  ob- 
tain victory,  and  triumph  over  their 
enemies,   Deut,    xxxiii.    29.      The 
scriptures  are  a  sword,  and  a  sharp 
tzvo-edged  sivord,   and  sword  of  thd 
Spirit;  u-^ed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Spirit,  and  by  ministers  and  saints, 
they  wound  the  conscience,  defend 
the  new  nature,  and  the  soul,   and 
are  useful  in  the  spiritual  warfare,, 
for  resisting  and  overcoming  sin,  Sa- 
tan, and  the  world  of  profane,  hy-' 
pocritic,  and  heretical  men :  they  are! 
Chrises  sioord  proceeding  out  of  his 
movlh,  from  his  authority  and  willj 
and  are  gift  on  his  i-high,  ready  to 
bo  the  means  of  convincing  and  con-* 
verting  sinners  to  himself,  Eph.  vi. 
17.    Rev.   i.  16-.  and  xix.   15.  Psal. 
xlv.  3.     Perhaps  Christ  himself,  for 
his  searching,  convincing,  and  con-* 
querir^g  influence,   is  likei>ed   to  a 
sh/irp  two-edged  sword,  Heb.  iv.  II, 
1 2.     The  magistrates'  power  of  de- 
fending tl>e  innocent,  and  punishing 
the  guiJty,  is  called  a  sword,  Rom. 
xiii.  4.  Psal.  oxiix-.  6.     All  that  tak^ 
the  sivord,  pej'ish  by  the  sword:  self- 
aTengers,   and    usurpers   of  magis- 
tracy,  generally  perish  in  their  at- 
tempts. Matt.  xxvi.  52.     A  v/icked 
tongue,    malicious  and  reproachful 
language,  are  like  swords  and  spears; 
it  works   ruin,  and   wounds   mens' 
character  and   spirit,  and  tends   to 
hurt  their   person  or  wealth,  Psal. 
Ivii.  4.  aiid  Ixiv.  3.     To  ^rn  baak 
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ike  edge  of  owe's  sxcord,  is  to  disable  1  tlie  state  of  the  nation,  much  more 
him  for  self-defence,  and  to  reduce  |  glorious  than  before,  Isa.  ix.  10. 


him    to   trouble  and    misery,    Psal. 
Ixxxix.    43.     To    beat    swords   irito- 
plough-shares,  and  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  imports  the  leaving  off  war,, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  great  peace 
and  liberty  spiritual  or  temporal,  at- 
tended with  much  activity  and  dili- 
gence- in    improving    one's    fields, 
gifts,  or  graces,  Isa.  ii.  4.   Mic.  iv, 
'3.    To  beat  ploughshares  intosvfordsy 
and  pruning-hooks  into  spears,  imports 
such  terrible  war  that  will  require 
all  hands,  and  occasion  the  fields  to 
Me  uncultivated,  Joel  iii.  10.     What 
if  the  siiord  contemn  the  rod  ?  it  shall 
he  no   more:    what  if  the   enraged 
Chaldeans,  contemning  the  king  and 
5::;overnors    of   Judah,    exceed    the 
bounds  of  a  trial,  and  make  an  utter  ' 
destruction?  it  shall  not  so  happen, 
Ezek.  xxi.  13,  10. 

SYCAMORE,   a  tree  called  the 
Egyptian  fig-tree;  its  name  is  com- 
posed of  Sycos,  a  fig-tree,  and  Moros, 
a  nndberry-tree.     It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  each  of  these  trees ;  of  the 
mulberry-tree  in  its  leaves,  and  of 
the  fig-tree  in  its  fruit,  which  is  much 
like  a  fig  in  its  shape  and  size.    This 
truit  grows  neither  in  clusters,  nor 
at  tiie  end  of  the  branches,  but  stick- 
ing to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
is  sometimes  so  large  that  three  men 
can  Iiardly  grasp  it.     It   is  always 
green,  and  bears  fruit  at  several  sea- 
sons of  the  year.    To  render  it  fruit- 
ful,  chinks  are  made  in  the  bark, 
that  thereby  a  whitish  liquor  may 
run  out:  and  it  is  said,  the  fruits  are 
not   ripe,   or    sweet,    except  it  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  or  rubbed  with 
an  iron  comb.     Sycamore  figs  are 
yellowish,   jdisgustfully  sweet,   and, 
at   best,    coarse    provision.      Syca- 
mores were  common  in   Egypt,  Ju- 
dea,  and  other  places;  and  the  wood 
was  used  in  Egypt  for  coffins,  and, 
in  the  mummy  pits,  has  been  found 
fresh  when  3000  years  old;   and  in 
Judea,  was  used  for  building  com- 
mon houses,  1  Kings  x.  27.  and  so, 
to  change  sycamores  into  cedars,  is  to 
render  the.  buildings  of  cities,  and 


SYENE,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
near  the  north  border  of  Ethiopia, 
an  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  whose 
ruins  are  still  seen  near  the  present 
Assouan.     Our    Tcrsion    represents 
the  tower  of  Syene  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  Cush,  or  Ethiopia:  but- 
either  Cush  signifies  Cushan  in  Ara- 
bia, or  Syene  is  the  same  as  Sin  :  or 
rather  the  words  may  be  read.  From 
Migdol  to  Syene,  even  to  the  border 
of  Ethiopia;    i.   e,    over  the  whole 
coimtry  of  Egypt,  Ezek.  xxix.  10. 
SYNAGOGUE,    a   place    where 
the  Jews  met  for  their  public  wor- 
ship on  ordinary  occasions,  as  we  do 
in  our  churches  or  chapels.     AVhen 
synagogues,  properly  so  called,  had 
their  rise,  we  are  uncertain.     It  is^ 
very  plain,  that  before  the  captivity, 
the  law  was  not  read  in  them  every 
Sabbath,  as  it  was  aftervyards:  hence 
Jehoshaphat's reforming  teachers  had 
to  carry  a  copy   of  it  along   with 
them,  2  Chron.  xvii.  9.  and  its  con- 
tents  were  much  unknown    in   the 
time  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  11.    As 
mostof  the  Jews,  from  the  beginning 
of  their  settlement,  attended  the  ta- 
bernacle or  temple  only  at  the  three 
solemn  feasts,  it  is  probable  they  had 
a  kind  of  synagog/.ie3  or  schools,  or 
proseuchse,  or  prayer-places,  in  one 
of  which  last  our  Saviour  prayed  all 
night,  Luke  vi.  12.     These  differed 
from  synagogues,  as  in  them  every 
one  prayed  by  himself;  they  were 
in  retired  places,  as  by  river  sides. 
Acts  xvi.  13,   16.  and  were  unco- 
vered, like  groves;  whereas,  syna^ 
gogues  were  in  elevated  places,  were 
covered  with  a  roof,  and  one  prayed 
as  the  mouth  of  the  rest.     Perhaps 
it  was  the  proseuchoe  that  were  the 
MoHEDE  (synagogues)  or  meeting- 
places  burnt  up  by  the  Chaldeans^ 
Psal.  Ixxiv.  8.     Soon  after  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  bad  a  great  number 
of  .synagogues,  which  increased  till 
there  were  about  480  of  them  in  Je- 
rusalem.    Every  trading   fraternity 
had  their  synagogues ;  and  compa- 
nies of  strangers,  as  Alexandrians, 
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Cyrenlans,  and  others,  had  theirs, 
for  public  prayer,  and  for  reading 
the  scriptures.  The  scattered  Jews 
too  had  theirs  about  Babylon,  and 
almost  every  where  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Roman  empire  :  and  in 
the  synagogues  we  find  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  often  teaching  the 
multitudes,  till  they  were  shut  out. 
On  the  synagogue-days,  the  people 
assembled  thrice,  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  and  thi- 
tlier  devout  persons  often  retired 
for  their  secret  prayers  ^  and  the 
Pharisees  stood,  that  their  neigh- 
bours might  hear  them  the  better. 
Matt.  vi.  5. 

Wherever  there  are   ten   Butdnim, 
i.  e.  as  I  tliink,  ten  free  men,  who 
can  attend  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Jews  erect  one.    In  each 
they  have  an  ark  or  chest  of  the  size 
of  the  Mosaic  one,  for  holdiiig  the 
jiVe  books  of  Moses,,  and  which  is 
placed  in  that  part  of  the  synagogue 
that  looks  towards  the  place  of  the 
ancient  temple.  On  that  side  are  the 
chief  seats    for   the  elders,   who  sit 
-..vith  their  backs   to    the   ark  :    the 
rest  of  the  men  sit  on  other  seats, 
witli  their  faces  to  the   ark.  ■"  The 
women  sit  by  themselves,  in  a  gal- 
lery, so  inclosod   with  lattice-work 
that  they  hear  and  see,  but  are  not 
seen  by  the  men.   Ministers  were  the 
stated  readers  and  singars  in  the  sy- 
nagogues ;  but  the  rulers  might  de- 
sire  any   man   present   to   read   or 
speak.    Hence  our  Saviour  read  and 
expouilded  at  Nazareth,  Luke  iv.  16. 
and  Paul  and  Barnabas  exhorted  at 
Antioch  of  PIsidia,  Acts  xiii.     The 
Sheliach-zibbor,  or  angel  of  the  con- 
gregation,  read   the  liturgy.      The 
Chazan  either  read,  or  looked  over 
such  as  read,   that  he  might  correct 
their  mistakes;  but  his   chief  busi- 
ness was  to  expound  the  lesson  of 
the  day,  or  appoint  another  to  do  it 
for  him  ;  or  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
some  proper  subject.     These  two, 
with  the  other  rulers  of  the  meeting, 
composed  a  council,  whose  president 
was  called  the  chief  ruler.    They  or- 


der the  affairs  of  the  synagogue^ 
censure  the  scandalous,  and  provide 
for  the  poor.  To- procure  a  fund  for 
the  poor,  they  keep  two  chests  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  one  lor  the. 
sake  of  their  own  poof,  and  the  o-. 
ther  to  collect  for  strangers ;  and 
into  these  people  put  what  they- 
please,  as  they  go  in  or  out.  Oa 
extraordinary  occasions,  a  collector, 
asks, each  what  he  intends  to  give, 
and  the  money  is  gathered  at  Uieir 
houses  when  the  Sabbath  is  over. 

SYRACUSE,  violent  draiving,  was 
a  famous  city  on  the  south-east  of 
Sicily,  about  22- miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  had  a  fine  prospect  both 
by  sea  and  land,   and  was  once  the 
largest  and  richest  city  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  built  about  A.  M.  3269,  and 
in  a  manner  consisted  of  four  cities:. 
united   into   one.      For   about   23Q 
years,,  it  made   little   noise  in   the 
wodd  ;  but  in  the  next  280,  it  cut  a 
surprising  figure  in  war,  in  sea-trade, 
and  in  wealth,  under  its  kings  Ge- 
lon,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger, 
Dion,  Agathocles,  and  Iliero.    Here 
the  famed  mathematician  Archime- 
des, with  astonishing  inventions,  de- 
fended the  place  from  the  Romans  ; 
but  about  A.  M.  3800,  it  was  taken, 
and    he  was   slain.     The   Saracens 
seiiied  on  it  A.  D.  615,  but  in  1090, 
it  was  taken   from  them  by  Roger 
duke  of  Apulia.     Here  Paul  tarried 
three  days  as  he  went  prisoner  to 
Rome ;   and  here   Christianity    was 
early  planted,  and  still,  at  least  in 
name,  continues ;  but  the  city  has 
lost    its    ancient     splendour.     Acts 
xxviii.  12. 

SYRIA,,  called  in  Hebrew  Aram, 
The  Syrians  or  Aranj.eans,  descends 
ed  from  Aram,  possessed  Mesopota- 
mia, Chaldea,  and  part  of  Armenia, 
and  of  them  Abraham  and  his  friends 
were  a  part.  But  Syria,  properly" 
so  called,  had  the  Mediterranean  sea 
on  the  west  and  north,  Cilicia  on  the 
north,  and  Phenicia,  Canaan,  and 
part  of  Arabia  the  Desert,  on  the 
south.  Its  excellent  soil  and  agree- 
able rivers,,  the  .Euphrates,  Orontes* 
Cassimire^    Adouis,    Barrady,    &c. 
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refldered  it  a  inost  delightful  coun- 
try.    It  was  anciently  divided  into  a 
variety  of  cantons,  as  Aram-nalia- 
raim,  Ararti-zobah,  Aram-maachah, 
Aram-rehob,  and  Aram  of  Damas- 
cus.— Zobah,    Damascus,    Hamath, 
Oeshur,  &c.   Viere  its   most  noted 
states  about  the  time  of  David,  who 
conquered  it,  2  Sam.   viii.  and  x. 
About   60  years  after,   Kezin    who 
had  fled  from  Hadabezer  his  mas- 
ter, erected  a  kingdom  at  Damascus. 
He,   and  his  successors,   Benhadad 
and    Hazael,  did  much  mischief  to 
the  Hebrews,   1  Kings  xv.  and  xx. 
and   xxii.  2  Kings  vi.  viii,  and  x. 
but  Joash  and  Jeroboam  kings  of  Is- 
rael, sufficiently  resented  those  inju- 
ries, and  brought  the  Syrian  king- 
dom to  the  point  of  ruin,   2  Kings 
xiii.  andxiv.  They  recovered  them- 
selves, and  under  JRezin  they  made 
a  considerable  figure,  and   terribly 
harrassed  Ahaz  and  his  siibjects,  and 
even    took    Elath  on  the   Red  sea. 
But   Tiglath-pileser,  instigated  by 
Ahaz,   ravaged  their  country,    de- 
molished their  cities,  and  carried  the 
inhabitants  to  Media.     During  the 
decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire,   the 
Syrians    returned,     and    recovered 
themselves  not  a  little ;  but  Nebu- 
chadnezzar again  reduced  them,  2 
Kings  xvi.    Syria  next  fell  under  the 
Persians.     After  Alexander's  death, 
it  became  one  of  the  four  Greek 
kingdoms,   formed   of  his   empire. 
After    it    had    subsisted  about   257 
years  in   this  fonn,  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  about  A.  M. 
3939.     About  696  years^  after,  the 
Saracens  seized  on  it.     In  the  end 
of  the  11th  century,  the  Seljukian 
Turks  seized  on  it,  ami  erected  one 


of  thtiir  four  sultanies  at  Aleppo, 
and  another  at  Damascus.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  European  cfOisaders  took  the 
most  of  it,  and  after  a  terrible  strug- 
gle, were,  about  100  years  after, 
driven  out  of  it  by  Saladan,  sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  his  successors.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  16ih  century,  it 
was  seized  by  the  Ottoman  Turksy 
who  retain  it  to  this  day.  We  know 
no  place  in  it  at  present  of  note,  ex- 
cept Aleppo  and  Damascus,  Its 
principal  rarities  are  the  ruins  of 
noted  buildings,  especially  those  of 
;  Tadmor  and  Baal-bek,  A  Chris- 
:  tian  church  was  early  planted  here, 
and  was  famous  at  Antioch  and  other 
:  places  of  the  country  ;  and  there  is 
still  a  shadow  of  Christianity  with 
not  a  few.  Acts  xv.  23,  41.  Amos 
i.  3 — 5.  and  iii.  12.  Isa,  vii.  4.  and 
viii.  4.  and  ix.  11,  12.  and  xvii.  1  — 
3.  Jer.  xlix'.  23  to  ^7.  Zech.  ix.  I, 
2,  Isa,  xi.  If. 

SYRO-PHOLNICIA.  ThisTs 
Phdsnicia  properly  so  called,  of  which 
Sidon  or  Zidon  was  the  capital ;  and 
which  having  by  conquest  been  unit- 
ed to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  joined 
its  old  name  of  Phoenicia  to  that  of 
Syria,  just  as  Palestine  was  called 
Palestine  of  Syria,  because  it  was 
considered  as  making  a  part  of -Syria. 
In  the  gospel,^  the  Canaanitish  wo- 
man is  called  a  Syro-Phcenician  by 
Mark  vii.  26.  because  she  was  of 
Phoenicia,  which  was  then  looked 
upon  as  making  a  part  of  Syria,  and 
was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  go- 
vernor of  that  province.  Matt,  xv, 
22.  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
because  this  country  w'as-  really  pecJi. 
pled  by  the  Canaanites,  Sidoi>  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  1 5. 


TAB 

TAANATH-SHILOH,,  a  place  a- 
bou±    ten   miles   eastward   of 
Shechem,  and  whereabouts  was  the 
village  Thenath  as  late  as  A.  D.  400. 
TABERNACLE,   tent,   (1.)  A 
aaoveabie.  lodging,  formed  of  cloth 


TAB 

or  skins,  spread  over  poles.  Jabal, 
a  sou  of  Lamech  the  Cainite,  was 
the  inventor  of  such  tents,  that  be 
might  Femove  where  he  pleased  to 
feed  his  cattle.  Gen.  iv,  20.  In  such 
edgings  did  Noah,,  Abraham,  and 
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other  patriarchs,    and  the  Rechab- 
ites  dwell:    and   to   this    day,    the 
wild  Arabs,    Tartars,    and    others, 
live  in  a  kind  of  tents,    (2.)  A  house 
or  dwelling,  2  Chron.  xxv.  22.  Job 
xi.  14f.     The  tents  of  Shem,  are  the 
tjountries  or  church-state  of  his  de- 
scendants. Gen.   ix.   27.      Tents  of 
ivickedness,  are  places  where  wicked 
men  live,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  10.  (3.)  The 
dwellers  in  tents,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  6.  and 
the  tents  ofjudah,  are  such  Jews  as 
dwell  in  unfortified  cities,  Zech.  xii. 
7.     The  church's   tent  was  enlarged, 
and   her  curtains  stretched  out,   her 
cords     lengthened,     and    her    stakes 
strengthened,  when  the  Gentiles  were 
converted  to  Christ,  and  her  gospel- 
state  established,  Isa.   liv.   2.     {'^.) 
That  tent  erected  for  the  worship  of 
God,  called  the  tabernacle  of  testimo- 
ny, because  it  testified  God's  relation 
to,  and  presence  with,  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  it  were  the  laws  of  God  de- 
posited. Numb.  ix.    15.  or  the  co- 
vering of  it,  Exod.   xl.    19.     God's 
tOibernacle  is  rvith  men  on  earth,  when 
they  eminently  enjoy  his  favour.  Rev. 
sxi.  3.     The   ciiurch  and   her   true 
xnembers,  are  like  the  tents  of  Ke- 
dar:    their   outward  appearance    is 
mean  and  despicable,  and  their  con- 
dition in  this  world  very  unsettled. 
Song  i.  .5.     Our  bodies  are  a  taber- 
nacle, easily  demolished,  and  remov- 
ed to  and  fro;  and  yet,  in  saints,  is 
the  dwelling   of  the  Holy  Ghost,   2 
Cor.  v.  1.  and  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
At  Sinai,  Moses  set  up  a  tent,  and 
called  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, because  thither  the  Hebrews 
repaired  to  worship  God,  after  their 
idolatry  of  the  golden   calf,  Exod. 
xxxiii.  7 — 10.     Soon  after,  a  more 
noted  TABERNACLE  was  framed  by 
Bezaleel   and    Aholiab.       Its    form 
was  in  this  manner:  first  there  was 
a  court  of  100  cubits,  or  61  yards 
long,  and  50  cubits  broad,  inclosed 
and   hung  round  to  the    height   of 
5  cubits,  or  9  feet  and  a  little  more, 
with  curtains  of  fine   twined  linen, 
suspended   by   silver  hooks,  on   56 
pillars  of  brass,  or  of  Shittim-wood 
.overlaid  with  brass,  and  filleted  with 


silver,  and  set  in   large  sockets  of 
brass.      The  only  entrance  to   this 
court,  was  from  the  east,  by  a  haiig^ 
ing  vail  pf  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen  of  needle-work, 
twenty  cubits  in   length,  and   sus- 
pended on  four  pillars.     Here,  under 
the  open   sky,    stood   the  altar   of 
burnt-oftering    and    brazen    laver; 
and  hither  every  clean  Hebrew,  or 
proselyt?    of  the    covenant,   might 
come  with  his  offerings.  At  the  west 
end  of  this  court  stood  th^  taber^ 
nacle,  properly  so  called,  which  was 
a   close   tent,  in   the  form  of  our 
houses.     It  was  30  cubits,  or  about 
18  yards  8  inches,  long,  and  6  yards 
and   almost  3   inches  broad,  and  as 
much  in  height.     It  wgs  reared  with 
48  boards  of  Shittim-wood,  each  a 
cubit  and  a  half  broad,  overlaid  with 
gold,   and   set  upright  in  96  largo 
sockets  of  silver,  and  all  supported 
behind  with  five  cross  bars  of  Shit-, 
tim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,   and 
fastened  to  the  boards  by  rings  of 
gold.     On  this  frame  was  suspended 
a  four-fold  covering  ;  the  inmost  con- 
sisted of  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined 
linen,  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
embroidered  with  figures  of  cheru- 
bims  of  cunning  work,  each  curtain 
28   cubits  long,  and   4  cubits  broad, 
and  all  coupled  together  by  loops  of 
blue,  and  laches  of  gold.  Next  there 
was  a  covering  of  1 1    curtains   of 
goats   hair,   coupled   together    with 
taches  of  brass.     It  had  next  a  co- 
vering of  ram's  skins  dved  red  ;  and, 
in  fine,  a  4th  of  strong  leather,  or 
badgers*  skins.    The  whole  east  end, 
just  before  which  the  brazen  altar 
and  laver  stood,  was  allotted  for  an 
entrance.     It  was  hung  over  with  a 
vail  of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  curiously  embroidered, 
and  suspended  by  golden  hooks,  on 
five  pillars  of  Shittim-wood  overlaid 
with  gold,  and  set  in  large  sockets 
of  brass.     The  Avhole   of  the  gold 
about  (he  tabernacle,   amounted  to 
about  148,7191.   the  silver  to  37721. 
sterling.     This  tabernacle  or   sanc-« 
tuary   was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments.    The  first  apartment  was  2Q 
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cubits  long,  and  was  called  the  holy 
place,-  and  into  it  only  the  priests 
<durst  enter  or  look.  At  its  inner  end 
stood  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  table  of  shew- 
bread ;  and  here  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  standards  of  weight  and  niea- 
sure>  seem  to  have  been  kept.  Be- 
yond this  there  was  another  apart- 
ment of  10  cubits  square,  which  was 
separated  by  a  vail  of  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  tine  twined  linen, 
embroidered  with  cherubims  of  cun- 
ning work,  and  suspended  by  golden 
taches  on  four  pillars  of  Shittini- 
wood  overlaid  with  gold,  and  set  in 
sockets  of  silver.  Here,  amidst  gross 
darkness,  were  deposited  the  ark  of 
the  ■covenant,  overshadowed  by  the 
cherubims,  between  which  hovered 
the  Shechinah  or  symbolic  cloud  of 
the  divine  presence  ;  and  here  were 
the  golden  pot  of  manna,  Aaron's 
budding  rod,  and  a  copy  of  the  law 
of  Moses  :  into  this  apartment,  only 
the  high-priest  entered  one  day  of  the 
year.  The  tabernacle  being  reared 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Hebrews'  departure  from  Egypt, 
was,  with  all  its  utensils,  conse- 
crated by  the  sprinkling  of  blood, 
find  anointing  of  oil :  and  every  year 
it  was  atoned  for  bv  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  on  the  day  of  expiation.  Af- 
ter its  erection,  the  twelve  Hebrew 
princes  solemnized  the  dedication  of 
it,  by  presents  and  sacrifices,  each 
in  his  day.  The  whole  offering  was 
£0  chargers  and  12  bowls  of  silver, 
and  12  spoons  of  gold,  amounting 
in  all  to  2520  shekels  in  weight,  or 
45981.  sterling  in  value,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  incense,  and 
36  bullocks,  72  rams,  as  many  lambs, 
and  as  many  kids,  Exod.  xxv.  to 
xxvii.  and  xxxvi.  to  xxxviii.  and  xl. 
Numb.  vii.  In  the  wilderness,  the 
tabernacle  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hebrew  camp  :  the  priests  alone 
unreared  it;  but  the  Levites  bare  it 
and  its  furniture  on  their  waggons 
and  shoulders.  The  ark,  the  altar 
ef  incense,  table  of  shew-bread, 
golden  candlestick,  nay  even  the 
Lrazen  altar,  were  carried  under  a 


cover,  and  it  was  death  for  the  Le- 
vites to  see  them.  Numb.  iv.  After 
it  had  been  carried  about  with  the 
Hebrew  camp  for  46  years,  it  was 
fixed  at  Shiloh  ;  and  on  a  particular 
occasion,  beforeJoshua's  death,  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  Shechem, 
Josh,  xviii.  and  xxxiv.  26.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Eli,  the  taber- 
nacle was  fixed  for  a  while  at  Nob  : 
and  thence  it  was  carried  to  Gibeon. 
At  last,  the  ark,  and  other  princi- 
pal parts  thereof,  were  placed  in 
Solomon's  temple,  and  the  rest  dis- 
regarded, 1  Sam.  xxi.  2  Chron,  i. 
13.  and  v.  4,  5. 

Did  this  tabernacle  represent  our 
Redeemer,  particularly  in  his  man- 
hood ?  It  was  devised  of  God,  was 
reared  up  with  infinite  skill,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  oil  of  the  divine  Spi- 
rit, and  his  own  bloody  suffering. 
In  it  dwells  the  fulness  of  God- 
head; and  after  much  tossing  and 
unfixedness  on  earth,  it,  dropping 
every  infirmity,  was  solemnly  intro- 
duced to  the  heavenly  rest.  He  is 
the  mean  of  all  our  fellowship  with 
God,  and  the  treasury  of  all  that 
atonement,  purification,  light,  food, 
and  acceptance,  necessary  for  our 
souls,  Heb.  ix.  21 .  and  viii.  2.  Did 
it  not  represent  the  gospel-church, 
the  tabernacle  of  our  mystical  David  ? 
By  the  wisdom  of  God,  she  was 
planned :  by  his  order,  she  was  erect- 
ed by  the  inspired  ministers  of  Christ. 
In  her  the  glory  of  God  resides;  and 
here  he  is  worshipped.  Here  is  the 
word  of  God,  the  true  standard  of 
our  faith  and  practice  ;  and  here  are 
the  unsearchable  riches  and  gospel  of 
Christ.  After  a  little  more  exposure 
to  storms,  and  various  removals  from 
place  to  place,  she,  in  all  her  true 
members  and  glory,  will  enter  into 
the  temple  above. 

TABITHA,  is  a  Syriac  word  sig. 
nifying  clear  sighted;  Dorcas,  wUd 
goat  or  kid ;  a  Christian  widow  at 
Joppa,  who  much  abounded  in  alms- 
deeds,  and  other  good  works,  dying 
of  some  ailment,  she  was  washed, 
and  laid  on  a  table  in  order  to  be 
buried-     Peter  was  sent  for,  and  the 
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attending  widows  were  all  In  tears, 
and  shewed  him  the  clothes  which 
she  had  made  for  them,  and  reported 
to  him  her  other  generous  deeds.  Pe- 
ter putting  out  the  people,  and  pray- 
ing over  her,  bid  her  arise.  She  im- 
mediately opened  her  eyes,  and,  lie 
helping  her  a  little,  she  stood  up. 
He  then  called  ih  the  Christian  neigh- 
bours, and  presented  her  to  them, 
alive  and  well.  Acts  ix.  56 — 42. 

TABLE,  (1.)  A  broad  piece  of 
stone,  brass,  or  the  like,  Hab.  ii.  2. 
Luke  i.  63.  Such  the  ancients  used 
to  write  upon,  as  they  had  no  paper; 
and  they  wished  what  they  wrote 
to  continue  recorded  to  many  gene- 
rations. Twice  God  wrote  his  law 
on  tables  of  stone.  The  Romans 
■wrote  their  ancient  laws  on  12  ta- 
bles of  brass.  In  allusion  hereto, 
man's  heart  is  represented  as  a  torit- 
ing-tahle,  and  a  fleshly  table,  ready 
to  receive  and  be  affected  with  di- 
vine truths,  Prov.  ill.  3.  and  vii.  3. 
2  Cor.  iii.  3.  (2.)  A  frame  or  seat 
Used  for  meals,  and  other  purposes, 
1  Sam.  XX.  29.  It  seems  the  He- 
brews used  the  sacred  perfume  of 
incense,  and  oil,  at  their  common 
tables,  Ezek.  xxiii.  41.  The  altar 
of  burnt-offering  is  called  God's  table, 
because  the  sacrifices  therein  offered 
were  acceptable  to  him,  and  were 
food  to  the  hungry,  Mai.  i.  7,  12. 
The  ordinances  of  the  church  are 
likened  to  a  table,  as  they  exhibit  to 
us  the  fulness  of  God  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  our  souls,  Psal.  Ixix.  22. 
Luke  xxli.  30.  (3.)  The  provision 
set  upon  a  table  to  be  eaten  or  drunk, 
nay,  all  kinds  of  provision  spiritual 
and  temporal;  and  God  furnishes 
one's  table,  when  he  gives  them  pros- 
perity spiritual  or  temporal,  Psal. 
xxiii.  5.  Men  cannot  be  partakers 
of  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
table  of  devils;  cannot  consistently 
eat  of  the  things  sacrificed  to  idols  as 
such,  and  partake  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, I  Cor.  X.  21.  The  prepari7ig 'a 
fable  when  Babylon  was  taken,  im- 
ports, either  the  Medes  and  Persians 
providing  victuals  for  their  array,  or 
the  Chaldeans'  luxurious  feasting  and 
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drunkenness,  Isa.  xxi.  5.  The  ei^ht 
tables  of  hewn  stone  in  Ezekiel's  vi- 
sionary tftmple,  may  denote  the  fre- 
quently administered  siipper  of  the 
Lord,  firmly  established  In  thechurch, 
and  accessible  to  Christians  in  every 
corner,  Ezek.  xl.  41,  42.  The  table 
cf  sheiv-bread  was  of  Shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  two  cubits  In 
length,  one  in  breadth,  and  one  and 
a  half  In  height.  At  the  top.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  double  cornice, 
which  preserved  the  loaves  from  fall- 
ing off.  It  was  portable  by  staves 
of  Shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold. 
It  was  consecrated  by  sprinkling  of 
blood,  and  anointing  with  oil.  It- 
stood  on  tlie  north-west  corner  of 
the  holy-place,  just  before  the  inner 
vail,  and  on  It  were  set  the  1 2  loaves 
of  shew-bread.  Solomon  made  10 
tables  of  shew-bread.  Did  this  ta- 
ble represent  Jesus's  person,  as  in 
his  intercession,  presenting  all  his 
chosen  tribes  before  God;  or  the 
gospel,  as  presenting  Christ  and  his 
fulness  for  otir  spiritual  provision  ? 
Exod.  XXV.  23 — 30.  and  xxx.  27. 
2  Chron.  iv.  8,  19. 

TABLET,  an  ornament,  or  per- 
haps a  box  for  perfume  to  refresh 
fainting  spirits,  Exod.  xxxv.  22. 

TABOR,  choice  or  purity,  ( I . )  A 
mountain  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
a  sugar-loaf,  near  Kadesh  in  Galilee, 
where  the  territories  of  Issachar  and 
Naphtali  nearly  met  together.  Josh, 
xlx.  12,22.  It  stood  almost  straight 
west  of  Hermon,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  and  in  the  great  plaia 
of  Jezreel.  Josephus  says  It  is  about 
four  miles  high,  and  on  the  top  Is  a 
beautiful  plain  about  three  miles  and 
an  half  In  circu:i)feic-nce,  and  inclos- 
ed witii  trees,  except  towards  the 
south;  but  according  to  Maundrel, 
Thevenot,  and  Pocock,  one  may  ride 
to  the  top,  and  It  Is  liltle  more  than 
one  mile  and  an  half  of  ascent;  and 
on  the  top  Is  but  half  a  mile  long, 
and  a  quarter  broad :  whether  an 
earthquake  may  have  partly  sunk  it, 
and  altered  its  form  since  the  time  of 
Josephus,  I  know  not.  The  top, 
from  whence  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
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lightful  prospects  in  the  world,  was 
once  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
trench,  and  perhaps  there  were 
houses  on  it.  On  this  mount  Barak 
assembled  his  army,  and,  at  the  foot 
of  it  defeated  the  host  of  Jabin,  Judg. 
iv.  6,  8.  On  the  top  of  it,  it  was 
long  thought  our  Saviour  was  trans- 
figured ;  but  as  it  is  so  far  distant 
from  Cesarea  Philippi,  where  he  was 
fcefore  and  after,  that  is  now  doubted 
by  most  people  of  judgment.  (2.) 
Tabor  was  aUo  the  name  of  a  city 
given  by  the  Zebulunites  to  the  Le- 
vites  of  Merari's  family,  1  Chron.  vi. 
77.  and  of  a  place  near  Bethel,  1 
Sam.  X.  3. 

TABRET,  a  kind  of  musical  drum 
for  expressing  gladness  at  feasts  and 
dancings,  and  in  religious  worship, 
Exod.  XV.  20,  29.  To  be  as  a  tabret, 
is  to  be  greatly  loved  and  delighted 
in,  Job  xvii.  6.  To  be  adorned  with 
tabnts,  is  to  be  filled  with  gladness 
on  account  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ress,  Jer.  xxxi.  4.  To  tabor  on  the 
ireasts,  is  to  beat  them,  as  if  a  drum, 
for  vexation  and  grief,  Nah.  ii.  7. 

TACHES,  hooks,  clasps,  or  latch- 
es, of  gold  and  brass,  for  fastening 
together  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Exod.  xxvi.  6,  1 1. 

TACKLING,  the  roping  of  a  ship. 
TADMOR,  bitterness  or  change, 
now  PALMYRA,  was  built  by  So- 
lomon, about  60  miles  east  of  Da- 
inascus,  and  above  20  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  a  most  delightful  spot, 
surrounded  with  a  wide  sandy  desert, 
and  with  mountains  on  the  east,  north, 
and  west  sides.  Here  lived  the 
iamed  critic  Longinus;  and  here 
Odenatus,  and  Zenobia  his  queen, 
formed  a  small  kingdom,  and  per- 
formed wondrous  exploits;  but  the 
Romans  seized  on  it  by  force  about 
A.  D.  273.  At  present  there  are 
about  30  wretched  families  in  it,  and 
plenty  of  magnificent  ruins,  sufficient 
to  astonish  every  judicious  beholder, 
1  Kings  ix.  18. 

TAIIPANHES,  secret  temptation, 
Tehaphnehes,  or  Hanes;  a  city 
of  Egypt,  and  probably  the  same  as 
Daphnce   Pelusiie,   about   16   miles 


south  of  Pelusium,  and  on  the  east  of 
the  Nile.  Hither  the  rebellious  Jews, 
under  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
retired;  and  not  long  after,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  it,  and  placed  his 
throne  at  the  entrance  of  it,  as  Jere- 
miah had  pointed  out  by  the  hiding 
of  stones,  Jer.  xliii.  7 — II.  Ezek. 
XXX.  18. 

TAIL,  the  hinder  part  of  a  beast, 
Judg.  xy.  4.  in  allusion  to  which, 
whatever  is  low  and  contemptible  is 
called  the  tail,  Deut.  xxviii.  13.  Isa. 
ix.  14,  15.  and  xix.  15.  Because 
scorpions  and  serpents  do  much  hurt 
with  their  tails,  the  power,  policy, 
and  flattery,  wherewith  the  Papists 
and  Mahometans  spread  their  delu- 
sion, to  the  ruin  of  multitudes,  are 
called  their  tails;  or  the  tails  may 
signify  subordinate  officers  and  a- 
gents  ecclesiastic,  civil,  or  military. 
Rev.  ix.  10,  19.  and  xii.  4.  Rezin 
and  Pekah  were  two  tails  of  smoking 
fire-brands,  able  to  perform  little  of 
what  they  boasted,  and  near  to  utter 
destruction,  Isa.  vii.  4. 

TAKE,  (1.)  To  receive,  2  Kings 
XV.  \S,  16.  (2.)  To  choose,  Deut. 
i.  13.  (3.)  To  seize  on,  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.  Heb.  v.  4.  (4.)  To  bear 
away,  John  ii.  16.  (5.)  To  improve, 
exert,  Eph.  vi.  13.  Rev.  xi.  17-  To 
take  aivay,  often  signifies  the  entire 
destruction  of  a  thing,  and  its  causes 
and  effects,  Heb.  x.  4,  9.  Christ 
takes aivay  sin;  his  righteousness  re"* 
moves  the  guilt;  his  Spirit  its  power 
and  stain;  and  his  benefits  conferred, 
the  fruit  thereof,  John  i.  29.  Trou- 
bles, when  sanctified,  take  aivaysin; 
they  cause  men  to  give  up  their  idols 
and  idolatries,  and  to  abhor  and 
watch  against  sinful  practices,  Isa. 
xxvii.  9.  A  man  is  taken  and  held 
fast  by  his  sins,  when  he  is  in  snared 
and  ruined  by  them,  Prov.  v.  22. 

TALE,  (I.)  Sum,  number,  Exod. 
v.  8.  (2.)  Story,  Luke  xxiv.  11. 
Our  life  is  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  very 
short  and  unsubstantial,  Psal.  xc.  9. 
Tale-bearers,  are  such  as  carry  tales 
to  raise  strife  and  contention,  or  who 
slander  and  backbite,  Lev.  xix.  i(J. 
Ezek.  xxii.  9» 
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TALENT,  a  weight  among  the 
Jews  containing  SOOO  shekels;  which 
if  a  shekel  of  silver  is  reckoned  at 
three  shillings,  a  talent  of  it  will  a- 
mount  to  4^501.  sterling,  and  one  of 
gold  to  16  times  as  much,  viz.  7200/. 
Eut  we,  supposing  a  shekel  of  silver 
to  be  considerabl)'  less,  viz.  2s.  3-|-(i. 
compute  the  talent  of  silver  at  34-2/. 
3s.  9d.  and  a  talent  of  gold  at  5475/. 
sterling,  Exod.  xxxviii.  24, 27.  The 
weight  of  a  Jewish  talent  for  weigh- 
ing silver,  was  1 13  pounds  10  ounces 
I  pennyweight  and  lO^  grains;  but 
their  talent  used  in  weighing  other 
things,  was  perhaps  a  fifth  part  hea- 
vier. The  Egyptian  talent  was  86 
pounds  and  almost  9  ounces.  They 
had  a  talent  at  Antioch,  that  weigh- 
ed 390  pounds  and  about  34- ounces. 
Whatever  gifts  or  opportunities  God 
gives  to  men  for  their  usefulness,  are 
called  pounds  and  talents;  and  to 
some  he  gives  these  in  greater,  and 
to  others  in  lesser,  proportion,  but 
all  ought  to  improve  what  they  re- 
ceive, and  must  give  account  of  their 
use  or  abuse  thereof,  Matt.xxv.  15 
—29.  Luke  xix.  'Jo  mark  the  infi- 
rite  disproportion  between  the  of- 
fences done  by  us  to  God,  and  those 
done  by  men  to  us;  the  former  are 
called  10,000  talents,  and  the  latter 
lOOpence,  Matt,  xviii.  24,28.  God's 
heavy  judgments  on  the  Jews  and 
Antichristians,  are  represented  as 
of  the  lueight  of  a  talent,  Zech.  v.  7. 
Rev.  xvi.  21. 

TALK,  speech  to  another.  Job 
xi.  2.  Talkers,  are  such  as  are  ex- 
ceedingly given  to  talk,  Ezek.xxxvi. 
3.  Talk  sometimes  signifies  medita- 
tion, as  we  should  never  speak  but 
after  due  thought,  Psal.  Ixxi.  24. 

TALITHA-CUMI,  a  Syriac  ex- 
pression, which  signifies.  Maid,  a- 
rise,  Mark  v,  41. 

TALMAL     SeeGESHUR. 

TAMAR,  a  palm-tree.  See  Ju- 
DAH,  Absalom,  Amnon.  Tamar, 
a  city  is  probably  the  same  as  En- 

GSDI. 

TAMMUZ,  or  THAMM UZ,  ab- 
struse, concealed,  the  4th  month  of  the 
Jews'  sacred  year,  and  10th  of  their 


civil.  It  consists  of  29  days,  and  an« 
swers  to  part  of  our  June  and  July. 
On  the  17th  day  of  it,  the  Jews  fast 
for  the  sin  and  punishment  of  mak- 
ing the  golden  calf.  During  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  they  in  this  month 
observed  a  fast,  to  bewail  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  xxxix. 
2.  Zech.  viii.  19.  (2.)  Tammuz., 
an  idol,  called  also  Adonis,  Osiris, 
Adonosiris,  and  perhaps  Chemosh, 
and  Baal-peor.  It  is  said,  he  was 
either  Thamus^  an  ancient  king  of 
Upper  Egypt,  or  was  Adonis,  the 
son  of  Cyniras  an  Assyrian,  who 
founded  the  city  of  Paphos  in  Cy- 
prus, by  his  own  daughter  Myrrha. 
To  cover  his  incestuous  birth,  he  was 
brought  up  among  the  shepherds. 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  whoredom, 
fell  in  love  with  him  for  his  beauty, 
on  account  of  which  Mars  her  hus- 
band killed  him.  Venus  lamented 
his  death,  in  the  most  inconsolable 
manner.  To  comply  with  her  pat- 
tern, the  eastern  nations  of  Syria, 
Phenicia,  &c.  had  a  stated  solemnity, 
to  bewail  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
whoremonger. 

The  Hebrews,  in  deri^icm,  call  him 
sometimes  the  dead.  Psalm  cvi.  28. 
and  Lev.  xix.  28.  and  at  other  time's 
they  call  him  the  image  of  jealousy, 
Ezek.  viii.  3,  5.  because  he  was  the 
object  of  the  god  Mars's  jealousy. 
The  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypri- 
ans, called  him  Adonis;  and  Calmet 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabiles  gave  him  the  name  of 
Baal-peor.  —  The  manner  wherein 
they  celebrated  the  festivals  of  this 
felse  deity,  was  this :  They  repre- 
sented him  as  lying  dead  in  his  cof- 
fin ;  they  wept  for  him,  bemoaned 
themselves,  and  sought  for  him  with 
great  eagerness  and  inquietude.  Af- 
ter this,  they  pretended  that  they  had 
found  him  again,  and  that  he  was 
living.  At  this  good  news,  they 
shewed  marks  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary joy,  and  were  guilty  of  a  thou- 
sand lewd  practises,  to  convince  Ve- 
nus how  gladly  they  congratulated 
her  upon  the  return  and  revival  of 
her  favourite,  as  before  they  had 
5S2 
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condoled  her  upon  the  loss  of  him, 
and  his  death. — The  Hebrew  wo- 
men, of  whom  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
is  speaking,  celebrated  the  feasts  of 
Tammuz,  or  Adonis,  in  Jerusalem; 
and  God  shewed  the  prophet  these 
■women  weeping  even  in  his  tetf/ple, 
for  this  infamous  god. 

TANACH,  or  Taanach,  a  city  of 
the  Manassites,  near  Endor  and  Me- 
giddo.  It  was  given  to  the  Kohath- 
ites;  but  the  Canaanites  long  retain- 
ed it  in  their  hands.  Josh.  xvii.  II. 
and  xxi.  25.  Judg.  i.  27. 

TAPESTRY,  cloth  beautifully  fi- 
gured in  the  loom,  or  with  the  nee- 
dle. It  was  anciently  used  in  the 
east,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Solomon. 
The  crusaders  seern  to  have  intro- 
jduced  the  art  of  making  it  into  Eu- 
rope about  six  hundred  years  ago. 
The  English  and  Flemish  first  distin- 
guished themselves  in  making  it,  but 
the  French  knew  little  of  it  till  with- 
in 20.0  years.  It  is  used  to  cover 
beds,  and  to  hang  fine  rooms.  Its 
figures  are  fre(|uently  formed  with 
threads  of  gold,  Prov.  vii.  16. 

TAPPUA,  an  (ippU,  or  the  apple 
city ;  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Epliraim,  and  is  probably  the  same 
as  Entappua,  which  was  fortified  by 
Bacchides  the  Syro-Grecian  general, 
Josh.  xvii.  7,  8.  Another,  situated 
in  the  low  country,  belonged  to  Ju- 
dah,  and  was  different  from  Beth- 
Tappua  in  the  hill  country.  Josh.  xy. 
34,  52,. 

TARES.  We  have  a  kind  of  peas 
called  tares;  but  what  the  scripture 
mentions  und(;r  that  name,  appears 
to  be  3  weed  very  hurtful  to  corn. 
Its  stem  is  smaller  than  that  of  wheat, 
and  at  the  top  springs  forth  a  long 
ear,  with  srnajl  husks  surrounding 
three  or  four  grains.  The  meal  of 
tares  is  unvvholesome,  loads  the  sto- 
jnach, and  intoxicates,  crea.ting  drow- 
siness, heaviness,  and  head-achs. — 
Pormal  and  hypocritical  professors  of 
religion,  are  likened  to  tare^ ;  they 
grow  up  among  the  saints,  are  some- 
what similar  in  their  outward  con- 
cluct,  are  very  hurtful ;  but  cannot  be 
fuUy  separated  till  the  lasj.  day^  when 


they  shall  be  cast  mto  everlastm? 
fire. 

TARGET.  See  Shield.  But 
Goliath's  chidon  probably  signifies  a 
gorget,  corslet,  or  neck-piece,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  6. 

TARRY,  (1.)  To  abide,  continue. 
Gen.  xxvii.  44.      (2.)    To    stay  bcr 
hind,  Exod.  xii.  39.     (3.)  To  defer, 
delay,  Gen.  xlv.  9.      (4.)   To  wait, 
stay  for,  Exod.  xxiv.  14.     God  and 
his  salvation  tarry,  when,  notwith- 
standing  his    people's  distress   and 
prayers,  he  for  a  time  defers  to  de- 
liver them,  Psal.xl.  17.  Isa.  xlvi.  13. 
TARSHISH,  Tarsus,  ivinged,  fea- 
thered, the  son  of  Javan,  and  who 
probably  founded  Tarshish,  or  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  country,  and  was  perhaps  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Etrusci  in  Italy.     Per- 
haps diflferent  places  are  called  Tar- 
SHisH.     Tarsus  in  Cilicia  was  the 
nearest  to  Canaan  that  we  know  of. 
It  was  the  capital  city  of  the  coun- 
try/ and  built  on  the  river  Cydnus, 
about  six  miles  from  the  sea;  and 
which  Strabo  says,  was  built  by  Sar^ 
danapalus  the  king  of  Assyria.     It  is 
said  once   to  have  equalled  Athens, 
and  Alexandria  in  polite  learning. 
Julius   Ceesar  bestowed   on    it   the 
same  privileges  as  Rome  had;  and 
hence  Paul  was  here  free  born.     To 
shew  their  gratitude,  the  inhabitants 
turned  the  name  of  the  city  inio  Juli.. 
opolis,  or  the  city  of  Julius.     During 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with 
the  Persians  and  Saracens^  this  city 
s,ufiered  much,  and  is  at  present  of 
no  iniportance:  but  Christianity  be- 
ing here  planted  by  Paul,  has  never 
since  been  wholly  extinct.     Perhaps 
this  is  the  Tarshish  for  which  Jonah 
set  out,  Jon.  i.  3.     Sometimes  Tar- 
shish seems  to  denote  the  sea  in  ge- 
neral, so  called  from  its  blue-green- 
ish colour,  as  Isa.  Ix.  9.  Psalm  xlviii. 
7.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  Car- 
thage jn  Africa,  orTartessus  in  Spain, 
Isaiah  xxiii.  6.  for. in  vain  would  the 
Tyrians  have  fled  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  or  Alexander,  to  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.     Hillar  will  have  Tarshish  to 
signify  the  country  of  the  Ceitai  in 
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Gaul,  Spain,  &c.  Psal.Ixxii,  10.  But 
there  must  still  be  another  Tarshish, 
to  which  Solomon  traded  from  the 
Red  sea,  and  for  which  Jehoshaphat 
fitted  out  his  fleet.  This  could  not 
be  in  North  Africa,  or  in  Spain,  as 
the  way  to  these  places  by  sea  was 
6  or  7000  miles  nearer  from  Joppa 
than  from  the  Red  sea.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  a  Tarshish  on  the 
east  of  Africa,  or  in  the  Indies,  and 
perhaps  near  to  the  most  distant 
Ophir,  1  Kings  X.  22.  2  Chron. 
XX.  36.  Jer.  x.  9. 

TARTAR,  chained,  bound,  shit  up, 
the  idol  of  the  Avites.  The  Jewish 
writers  think  he  had  the  figure  of  an 
ass  ;  but  Jurieu  will  have  this  idol  to 
be  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  or  the  sun 
in  his  chariot,  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 

TARTAN.  See  Esarhaddon, 
Sennacherib. 

TASK,  the  quantity  of  work  re- 
quired of  one;  and  task-masters 
are  such  overseers  as  make  the  task- 
ed to  perform  their  work,  Exod.  v. 
11. 

To  TASTE,  (1.)  To  try  the  re- 
lish of  a  thing  by  the  tongue  or  pa- 
late. Job  xxxiv.  5.  (2.)  To  eat  or 
drink  a  little,  as  if  trying  the  relish 
of  the  food,  1  Sam.  xiv.  29.  Dan. 
V.  2.  (3.)  To  have  an  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of:  thus  men  taste 
death,  when  they  feel  it,  Matt.  xvi. 
28.  they  taste  that  the  Lord  is  (fra- 
cions  and  good,  when  they  spiritual- 
ly discern  and  feel  his  grace  and 
goodness  working  tor  and  in  them, 
1  Pet.  ii.  2.  Psal.  xxxiv.  8,  Men 
taste  the  good  ivord  of  God,  and  the 
heavenly  gift,  when  they  have  such 
experience  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  and  by  the  word,  as  fills 
them  wiSh  comfort  and  jov,  Heb.  vi. 
4,  5. 

Taste,  is,  (1.)  Relish,  Exod.  xvi. 
31.  Job  vi.  6.  (2.)  The  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  discerns  the  relish  of 
ineats,  Prov.  :;cxiv.  13.  (3.)  Our 
judgment  and  affections,  vvfhich  dis- 
cern the  propriety  and  agreeableness 
of  things  to  the  soul,  Psal.  cxix.  103. 
Song  ii.  3.  Moab's  taste  remained  in 
him,  and  his  ^ceni  vjas  not  changed. 


Their  power,  and  their  idolatry,  pride, 
presumption,  luxury,  and  other  wick- 
edness, continued  the  same  from  age 
to  age,  as  wine  standing  on  its  lees 
retains  its  strength,  colour,  and  relish, 
Jer.  xlviii.  1 1. 

TATLERS,  such  as  foolishly  and 
rashly  speak  of  things  without  know- 
ing or  being  concerned  about  them, 
1  Tim.  v.  13. 
TATNAI.  See  Samaritans. 
The  THREE-TAVERNS,  was  a 
place  about  33  miles  south  of  Rome, 
where  it  seems  there  were  three  ta- 
verns or  drinking-houses.  Acts  xxviii. 
15. 

TAUNT,  a  common  by- word,  a 
laughing-stock,  Jer.  xxiv.  9.  Ezek. 
v.  15. 

Tax,  toll,  tribute,  a  sum  of 
money,  or  goods,  paid  to  rulers,  as 
a  token  of  submission  to  them,  and 
in  order  to  reward  their  labour  in 
government,  2  Chron.  xvii.    11.    2 
Kings  xxiii.  35.     As   the  Hebrews 
acknowledged  God  for  their  proper 
king,  they  paid  their  tribute  to  him 
in  tithes,  offerings,  and  soul-money, 
Exod.  XXX.    13.  Lev.  i.  to  vii.  &c. 
Wherever  they  prevailed  over  the 
Canaanites,  they  laid  them  under  tri- 
bute. Josh.  xvi.  10.  Judg.  i.  30 — 35. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  So- 
lomon imposed  a  tribute  on  the  H^^ 
brews,  which  issued  in  the  revolt  of 
ten  tribes  from  his  son,  1  Kings  xii. 
The    Syrians    too,    and    Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,    Persians,    Greeks,    and 
Romans,   in  their  turn,  imposed  tri- 
bute on  them  and  other  conquered 
nations.     Seleucus,  the  son  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  was  a,  raiser  of  taxes 
in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  ;  i.  e,  fam- 
ed for  nothing  but  raising  of  taxes, 
to  pay  his  father's  debt  to  the   Ro- 
mans,  Dan.  xi.  20.     CiEsar  Augus- 
tus ordered  that  an  enrolment,  tax- 
ingj  or  census,  should  be  made  of  all 
his  subjects,  families,  and  substance, 
in  order  to  lay  on  the  tribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  :  this  was  be- 
gun tiiree  or  four  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour:  but  Providence 
so  ordered  it,  that  it  was  not  carried 
through  to  Befhlehera  till  the  time  of 
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his  birth,  Luke  ii.  2.  This  tribute 
was  not  levied  till  about  10  or  11 
Tears  after ;  the  publicans  who  ga- 
thered it,  were  terribly  detested. 
Judas  of  Galilee  formed  a  party  of 
zealots,  who  seditiously  opposed  the 
raising  of  it.  As  Jesus  miracuously 
procured  money  from  a  fish  to  pay 
it  for  himself  and  Peter,  he,  in  a  con- 
vincing manner,  directed  the  Jews 
to  pay  it,  as  by  their  using  the 
Romaj}  coin,  tliey  acknowledged 
their  subjection.  Matt.  xxii.  16 — 18. 
Tributary,  one  under  tribute, 
Judg.  i. 

TEACH,  rxsTRurx,  (1.)  To  make 
to  know,  Psal.  cxix.  QG.  (2.)  To 
admonish,  to  direct,  Mark  viii.  31. 
God  teaches  men  by  his  word,  in- 
forming their  judgment ;  by  his  Spi- 
rit, opening  their  understanding  to 
discern  divine  things;  and  by  his 
providence,  pointing  out  what  we 
have  done,  or  ought  to  do,  and  what 
we  may  expect  at  his  hand,  Rom.  ii. 
18.  Neh.  ix  20.  Jer.  vi.  8.  Prov. 
xxiv.  32.  Psal.  xxv.  8,  9.  Christ's 
right  hand  teac/ics  him  terrible  ihhigs, 
when  he  performs  marvellous  works 
for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  Psal. 
xlv.  4.  To  teach  bj/  the  hand  of  God, 
is  to  do  it  by  his  assistance.  Job  xxvii. 
J  I .  To  teach  ivilh  the  fingers,  is  by 
gestures  to  excite  others  to  what  is 
shameful  to  be  expressed  in  words, 

Prov.  A'i.   13.      A  TEACHER,  is,  (1.) 

A  master,  an  instructor,  1  Chron. 
xxv.  8.  (2.)  A  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, who,  by  his  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, makes  men  to  understand  the 
truths  of  God,  Epji.  iv.  11.  (3.) 
One  who  by  private  instruction  or 
example,  makes  otiiers  to  know  spi- 
ritual things.  Tit.  ii.  3. 

TEAR.     See  Rend. 

TEARS,  (I.)  Drops  of  water 
which  fall  from  weeping  eves,  Psal. 
vi.  6.  ^(2.)  Affliction  and  sorrow, 
Psal.  cxxvi.  5.   Isa.  xxv.  8. 

TEATS,  (1.)  Paps,  dugs.  The 
Jews  had  iheir  teats  of  virginity  bruis- 
ed, when  they  were  seduced  into  the 
idolatry  of  the  Heathens  around, 
Ezek.   xxiii.    3.      (2.)    Prosperity, 


plentiful  crops :  for  want  of  such, 
the  Jewish  women  lamented,  Isa. 
xxxii.  12. 

TEDIOUS,  wearisome. 

TEBET,  or  The  BET,  goodness,  the 
tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  and  fourth  of  their  civil.  It 
consisted  of  29  days.  On  the  eighth, 
they  observe  a  fast  for  the  translation 
of  their  law  into  Greek :  on  the 
tenth,  a  fast  for  the  siege  of  Jerusa-' 
lem  by  the  Chaldeans,  2  Kings  jixv. 
1 .  On  the  28th,  a  feast  of  joy  for 
the  ejection  of  the  Sadducees  from 
the  sanhedrim,  where,  under  Jan- 
neup,  they  had  almost  the  whole 
power. 

TEKOAH,  trumpets,  a  pleasant 
city  about  12  miles  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, built  by  one  Asher,  or  Ashur, 
1  Chron.  ii.  24-.  and  iv.  5.  and  which 
had  a  wilderness  adjacent  to  it,  that 
reached  almost  to  the  Dead  sea.  A 
widow  of  it  persuaded  David  to  re- 
call Absalom,  2  Sam.  xiv.  Rehobo- 
am  repaired  and  fortified  it,  2  Chron. 
xi.  6.  Near  to  it  Jehoshaphat's  ene- 
mies massacred  one  another,  2  Chron. 
XX.  20 — 23.  Amos  the  prophet  was 
a  herdsman  of  it,  Amos  i.  I.  Hither 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  retired  from 
Bacchides,  the  Syrian  general,  as  the 
city  had  but  one  entrance.  Perhaps 
there  was  another  Tekoah,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  Jer.  vi.  1. 

TELASSAR.     See  Eden. 

TELABBIM,  a  heap  ofneiv  grain, 
a  place  of  Chaldea  between  the  ri- 
vers Chebar  and  Saocoras,  Ezek. 
iii.  1.5. 

TELEM,  or  Telaim,  a  lamb,  a 
city  on  the  south  frontiers  of  .Tudea, 
where  Saul  mustered  his  forces  to 
march  against  the  Amalekites,  Josh. 
XV.  24.    1  Sara.  xv.  4. 

TELMELA,  a  heap  of  salt,  Tel- 
HARSHA,  Cherub,  Addan,  and  Im- 
mer,  were  perhaps  all  cities  of  Chal- 
dea, Ezra  ii.  59. 

TELL,  (1.)  To  count,  to  number. 
Gen.  XV.  5.  (2.)  To  make  known 
to.  Gen.  xii.  18.  2  Sam.  i.  20.  (3.) 
To  explain,  interpret,  Ezek.  xxiv. 
19.  Dan.  ii.  36. 

TEMA,  perfection,  a  son  of  Ish- 
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mael,  who  probably  founded  the  city 
Thema  or  Tliamma,  near  the  west  of 
Chaldea,  and  was  the  parent  of  the 
troops  of  Tenia,  Gen.  xxv.  5.  Job 
ix.  10. 

TEM  AN,  or  Timnah,  the  south, 
or  perfect,  the  grandson  of  Esau  by 
his  son  Eliphaz,  and  parent  of  the 
Teinanites,  of  whom  Eliphaz,  Job's 
friend,  was  one,  and  Husham,  an 
ancient  king  of  Edom,  another.  Gen. 
xxxvi.  34.  We  suppose  lie  built  a 
city  called  Teman,  about  five  miles 
from  Petra.  Most,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  is  sometimes 
called  Teman,  Jer.  xlix.  20.  Amos 
i.  12.  The  symbols  of  the  divine 
presence  seemed  to  move  from  above 
the  land  of  Teman  and  Faran,  to  Si- 
nai, which  lay  south-west  therefrom, 
Hab.  iii.  3. 

TEMPEST.     See  Storm. 

TEMPLE.  The  Jews  sometimes 
called  the  tabernacle  by  this  name, 
1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.  The  houses 
built  for  the  residence  of  idols  were 
likewise  so  called;  but  that  built  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  is  so  termed  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. We  have  different  descrip- 
tions of  this  magnificent  structure. 
Villalpandus,  a  learned  Jesuit,  and 
famed  architect,  has  published  a 
splendid  one  in  three  volumes  in  fo- 
lio; but  it  is  chiefly  founded  on 
Ezekiel's  visionary  descriptions,  and 
his  own  fancy  and  rules  of  archi- 
tecture, and  not  on  the  plain  reports 
of  scripture.  Lightfoot  too,  and 
Prideaux,  have  given  us  laboured 
descriptions ;  but  as  these  are  found- 
ed on  Josephus's  account  of  Herod's 
form  of  it,  and  on  the  Talmud,  whose 
authors  lived  long  after  it  was  in 
ruins,  we  cannot  depend  on  them  as 
descriptions  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Our  account  shall  be  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  which  alone,  we 
suppose,  is  be  regarded  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  preparations  for  this  temple  were 
immense.  David  and  his  princes  as- 
signed thereto  108,000  talents  of 
gold,  1,017,000  talents  of  silver,  both 
whicii  together  amounted  to  about 


942,719,750?.  or  939,299,687?.  ster- 
ling, and  in  weight  amounted  to  a- 
bout  46,000  ton  weight  of  gold  and 
silver.  About  183,600  men,  He- 
brews andCanaanites,  were  emplov- 
ed  in  building  it.  Every  thing  was 
made  ready  e'rc  it  came  to  the  spot, 
so  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  but 
joining  the  materials ;  and  yet  it  was 
seven  years  in  building.  It  was  e- 
rected  on  mount  Moriah.  The  top 
of  this  hill  was  inclosed  with  a  vvall- 
Into  this  there  was  an  entrance  on 
every  side;  besides  one  towards  the 
south-west  for  the  royal  family, 
whereby,  on  a  raised  way,  called  the 
S;ateof  Shallscheth,  they  came  to  their 
place  in  the  covert  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  east  gate  was  called  Sur;  the 
south  gate  was  called  Asuppim,  be- 
cause it  seems  there  theLevites  con- 
vened to  receive  their  directions ; 
and  the  gate  Parbar  was  at  the  north- 
west of  the  temple.  At  the  side  of 
every  gate,  and  at  every  corner  of 
the  court,  houses  seem  to  have  beea 
built.  Into  this  outer  court,  every 
clean  Hebrew,  or  proselyte  of  the 
covenant,  might  enter.  In  our  Sa- 
viour's time,  there  was  a  court  of  the 
Gentiles  without  this.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  outer  court,  but  nearer  to 
the  west  end,  there  was  a  court  for 
the  priests  and  Levites,  stretching 
obiongly  from  west  to  east,  and  was 
surrounded  with  a  low  wall  of  about 
four  feet  high,  that  the  people  might, 
over  the  top  of  it,  see  what  was 
doing  by  the  priests.  This  court  had 
two  entrances ;  one  on  the  nortli 
side,  and  another  on  the  south.  In 
this  court,  just  before  the  east  end  of 
the  temple,  stood  the  brazen  altar, 
20  cubits  long,  as  many  broad,  and 
10  high  ;  and  the  brazen  sea  and  la- 
vers;  which  brass-work  was  cast  in 
the  clay  ground  near  Succoth  and 
Zaretan.  The  temple,  properly  so 
called,  stood  from  west  to  east,  near 
the  west  end  of  the  court  of  the 
priests,  and  had  its  sole  entrance  on 
the  east  end.  First,  you  came  to  a 
porch  20  cubits  from  north  to  south, 
and  10  from  east  to  west,  and  120  in 
height.     This  served  a.  a  stsspie  to 
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a(^orn  it,  and  was  a  place  of  shelter 
and  of  prayer  to  the  serving  priests. 
On  each  side  of  its  entrance  was  a 
pillar  about  18  cubits  high,  and  12 
cubits  in  circumference,  and  adorn- 
ed with  chapiters,  and  about  200  fi- 
gures of  pomegranates.  The  one 
was  called  Jachin,  stabiliiy;  and  the 
other  Boaz,  strength. — Passing  thro' 
this  porch,  you  enter  the  sanctuary  or 
holy  palce,  which  was  40  cubits  in 
length,  20  in  breadth,  and  30  in 
height ;  at  the  west  end  of  which  stood 
ten  golden  candlesticks  on  the  south 
side,  and  on  the  north  10  tables,  with 
12  loaves  of  shew-bread  on  each; 
and  in  the  middle  between  them, 
stood  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  In 
this  apartment  too,  were  lodged  the 
silver  trumpets,  the  standards  of 
"weight  and  measure,  and  the  sa- 
cred treasures.  Passing  through  the 
sanctuary  lengthwise,  you  entered 
by  a  fine  vail,  and  a  two-leaved  door 
of  olive-tree,  into  the  oracle  or  most 
holy  place,  into  which  only  the  high- 
priest  might  enter,  and  that  only  up- 
on the  day  of  atonement.  It  was  a 
square  of  20  cubits  every  way,  and 
here  stood  the  ark  with  its  furniture; 
and  Solomon  made  two  new  cheru- 
bims  of  olive-tree,  which  oversha- 
dov\'ed  the  two  golden  ones,  and 
stretched  their  wings  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  house.  The  wall  of 
the  house  was  reared  with  alternate 
rows  of  fine  cedar-wood  and  hewn 
stone,  probably  polished  marble; 
the  inside  was  carved  with  figures 
of  cherubims  and  palm-trees ;  and 
the  whole  inside,  fioor,  walls,  and 
roof,  was  overlaid  with  gold.  The 
oracle  had  no  windows  at  all,  but 
was  perpetually  dark  ;  the  sanctuary 
had  narrow  windows,  light  against 
light.  If  the  90  priests' chambers  of 
three  stories,  30  in  each,  were 
built  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  the 
windows  of  the  sanctuary  were  of 
course  high  ;  but  if,  with  some,  we 
suppose  the  priests' chambers  built  on 
the  top  of  the  temple,  the  windows 
might  be  low  enough.  About  1 1 
months  after  the  building  was  finish- 
ed, and  just  before  the  feast  of  ta- 


bernacles, this  temple  was  furnished 
with  the  ark  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sils, and  the  Shechinah  or  cloud  of 
divine  glory  entered  it,  to  take  up 
its  rest  over  the  ark,  between  the 
cherubims ;  it  was  dedicated  with  a 
solemn  prayer  by  Solomon,  by  seven 
days  of  sacred  feasting,  and  by  a 
))eace-ofFering  of  20,000  oxen,  and 
120,000  sheep,  to  consume  which, 
the  holy  fire  anew  came  down  from 
heaven.  The  temple  service  con- 
sisted in  sacrifices,  songs,  prayers, 
&c.  1  Chron.  xxii.  and  xxvi.  and 
xxix.  1 — 9.  1  Kings  vii.  to  viii. 
2  Chron.  iii.  to  vi.  Did  not  this 
temple  typify  Christ's  manhood,  as 
the  wonderfully  prepared,  the  curi- 
ous, pure,  and  glorious,  residence  of 
his  Godhead,  and  through  which  we 
have  access  to  worship  God.^  John 
ii.  19.  Did  it  represent  his  person, 
freely  set  up  to  be  our  Mediator,  as 
the  glorious,  fixed,  and  lasting,  mean 
of  our  fellowship  with  God,  and  of 
receiving  all  blessings  from  him  ?^Col. 
i.  19.  and  ii.  9.  Did  it  typify  the 
gospel-church,  large,  glorious,  and 
firmly  founded,  reared  up  with  lively 
stones,  or  true  believers  connected 
together  by  the  Spirit  and  grace  of 
Christ,  and  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ? 
Eph.  ii.  20 — 22.  Did  it  also  prefi- 
gure heaven,  as  the  glorious  and  fix- 
ed residence  of  the  Most  High, 
where  he  is  served  by  multitudes  of 
angels  and  men,  and  honoured  W'ith 
endless  anthems  of  praise  ?  Psal.  xi. 
4.  Rev.  vii.  15.  The  saints  are 
temples;  their  souls,  and  even  their 
bodies,  are,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
fitted  and  set  apart  to  the  service, 
and  to  be  the  residence  of  God,  1 
Cor.  iii.  16.  and  vi.  19.  2  Cor.  vi. 
16.  John  saw  no  temple  in  heaven, 
for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are 
the  temple  thereof.  In  the  millennial 
period,  outward  pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny shall  be  set  at  nought,  and  real 
fellowship  with  God  alone  prized  : 
and  in  heaven,  instituted  ordinances 
shall  cease,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of 
God  be  all  and  in  all,  Ptcv.  xxi.  22. 
The  Jewish  temple  remained  but  a- 
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bout  34  years  in  its  glory,  when  Shi- 
sliak  carried  oft  its  treasures,  1  Kings 
xiv.  23     Under  Jehoram,  Ahaaiah, 
and  Athaliah,  it  was  much  decayed ; 
but  Jehoiada  and  Joash  repaired    it 
about  A.  M.  3150.    Soon  after,  Joash 
robbed   it  of  its  treasures,  to   give 
them   to   Hazael   king    of  Syria,    2 
Kings  xii.  2  Chron.  xxiv.     To  pro- 
cure the  asistance  of  Tiglath-pileser 
the    Assyrian,   Ahaz  comph"mented 
him  with  the  treasures  of  the  temple. 
He  removed  the  brazen  altar,  and 
put  his  idolatrous  one  in  its  place. 
He  removed  the  brazen  sea  from  off 
the  oxen,  and  the  brazen  lavers  from 
oft' their  pedestals  or  supporters,  and 
placed  them  on  the  ground.     He  also 
broke  many  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
shut  up  the  temple,  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
2  Kings  xvi.     Hezekiah  repaired  it, 
and  n>ade  such  vessels  for  it  as  it 
wanted ;  but  in  the  1 4th  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  induced   to  rob  it  of 
much  of  its   wealth,  to    give  it  to 
Sennacherib,  2Chron.xxix.  2  Kings 
%v'm.     Manasseh  reared  altars  to  the 
host  of  heaven  in  the  sacred  courts, 
but  afterwards  restored  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God.     Josiah,  his  grandson, 
further  purged  the  temple,  and  re- 
placed   the   ark  of  God  therein,  2 
Kings  xxi.  and  xxii.  2  Chron.xxxiii. 
and  XXXV.    About  A.  M.  3*598,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar carried  part  of  tlie  sa- 
cred vessels  to  Babylon,  and  about 
seven  years  after  he  carried  others ; 
and  at  last,  in  3416',  entirely  burnt 
and  demolished   the  temple,   Ezek. 
vii.  20 — 22.  and  xxiv.  2L  Jer.  Hi. 
13.     About  A.  M.  3469,  amidst  the 
joy  of  some,  and  mourning  of  others, 
it,  by  Cyrus's  order,  began  to  be  re- 
built,   and,    notwithstanding    much 
hinderance,  was  finished  in  about  20 
years,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God.     The  Persian  king's 
decree  seems  to  order  its  height  to 
be  60  cubits,  and  its  breadth  to  be 
€0  :    perhaps   the  porch    might   be 
only  allowed  to  be  60  cubits  high, 
which  was  but  the  half  of  the  height 
of  that  erected  by  Solomon.  Or  what 
we  render  breadth,  may  signify  the 
icrnTth,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  Cy- 
Is'o.  35.  Vol.  II. 


(  rus    would    order    the    height    and 
breadth,  and  not  the  length    Or  per- 
haps, though  Solomon\s  temple  was 
but  20  cubits  from  side  to  side  with- 
in,   yet   the  breadth  of   the  walls, 
and  priests'  chambers  added  thereto, 
might  make  it  60  cubits.     This  se- 
cond temple,  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  wanted,  as  the  Jews  say, 
five    things   which   were  the  chief 
glory  of  the  former,  viz.  the  ark  and 
its  furniture,  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud 
of  the  divine  presence,  the  holy  fire, 
the  Urim  and   Thummim,   and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy:  but  the  want  of 
these  could  hardly  be  the  reason  of 
the  old  mens'  mourning  when  they 
saw  the  foundation  of  it  laid;  but 
the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  the  un- 
likelihood that  it,  when  founded  by 
a  few  poor  tributaries,  would  ever 
attain  to  the  glory  of  the  former, 
reared  by  the  wisest  and  richest  of 
kings,  Ezra  i.  and  iii.  and  vi.    About 
A.M.  3837,  Antiochus  profaned  it, 
stopt  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  erect- 
ed  the   image   of  Jupiter  his  chief 
idol  on  the  altar  of  burnt-oftering : 
but,  about  three  years  after,  Judas 
Maccabeus  purified  and  repaired  it, 
and  restored  the  true  worship  of  God j, 
To  gain  the  affection  of  the  Jews, 
and  humour  his  own  pride,  Herod 
the  Great,   about  A.  M.  3987,  be 
gan  to  build  it  anew.     In  about  nine 
years  he  finished  the  principal  pait^ 
of  it;  but  46  years  after,  when  our 
Saviour  had  begim  his  public  minis- 
try, it  was  not  quite  finished  :  nay, 
ti^U   the   beginning  of  their  ruinous 
wars,  they  still  added  to  its  bui!d-= 
ings.     Josephus  describes  this  teqi- 
pie  as  follows:  It  was  built  on  a 
very  hard  rock,  wherein  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  with  incredible  ex- 
pence.     I'he  temple  itself  was   6Q 
cubits  high,  and  as  many  broad.  But 
in  the  front  Herod  added  two  wing-i 
or  shoulders,  each  of  which  project- 
ing 20  cubits,  made  the  whole  length 
of  the  front  1 00  cubits,  and  the  breadth, 
as  many  :  and  the  gate  was  70  cubits 
high,  and  20  broad,  but  without  any 
doprs.     The  stones  v.'ere  white  urai 
3  T     - 
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ble,  25  cubits  in  length,  12  in  height, 
and  9  in  breadth,  all  polished,  and 
unspeakably  beautiful.  Instead  of 
doors,  the  gate  was  closed  with  vails 
flowered  with  gold,  silver,  purple, 
and  every  thing  rich  and  curious. 
At  each  side  of  the  gale  were  two 
stately  pillars,  from  whence  hung 
golden  festoons,  and  vines  with  leaves 
and  clusters  of  grapes,  curiously 
wrought. — The  whole  inclosure  was 
about  a  furlong  square,  surrounded 
with  an  high  wall  of  large  stones, 
some  of  them  above  40  cubits  long, 
and  all  fastened  to  one  another  with 
lead  or  iron.  Where  the  wall  was 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  adja- 
cent valley,  its  height  was  about 
300  or  400  cubits.  On  the  in- 
side of  this  high  wall,  round  about, 
were  erected  three  fine  galleries; 
the  narrowest  about  30  feet  wide, 
and  50  in  height ;  but  the  largest, 
which  was  between  the  other  two, 
was  45  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high. 
These  galleries  were  supported  by 
162  pillars  of  marble,  each  about  27 
feet  in  circumference.  The  wall  of 
this  inclosure  had  four  gates  towards 
the  west,  and  one  towards  each  of 
the  other  three  quarters.  Solomon's 
porch  was  at  the  east  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple called  Beautiful,  Acts  iii.  2,  1 1 . 
The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved 
with  marble.  Williin  this  inclosure, 
^nd  near  to  the  galleries,  was  a  se- 
cond, surrounded  with  a  flight  of 
beautiful  marble  rails,  and  with  state- 
ly columns  at  proper  distances,  in- 
scribed with  mottos,  prohibiting  the 
Gentiles  and  unclean  Jews  to  pro- 
ceed any  further.  This  inclosure  had 
one  gate  on  the  east  side,  three  on 
the  south,  and  as  many  on  the  north, 
}5laced  at  equal  distances.  Within 
this,  a  third  inclo-ure  surrounded  the 
temple  and  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
Its  wall  had  a  flight  of  14  steps  on 
)the  outside,  whiph  hid  a  Considerable 
part  of  it ;  and  on  the  top,  quite 
r6und  it  had  a  terrace  of  12  feet 
broad.  This  inclosure  had  one  gate 
on  the  east,  four  on  the  south,  and 
as  many  on  the  north,  at  equal  dis- 
tances.    At  the  inside  of  each  gate^ 


were  two  large  square  chambers,  30 
cubits  wide,  and  40  high,  supported 
by  pillars  of  12  cubits  in  circum- 
ference. On  the  inside,  except  on 
the  west  side,  there  was  a  double 
flight  of  galleries,  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  pillars.  The  gates 
were  30  cubits  high,  and  15  broad. 
The  women,  it  seems,  had  their  se- 
parate court,  and  entered  by  the  east 
gate,  which  was  overlaid  with  Co- 
rinthian brass.  Within  this  third  in- 
closure, the  court  of  the  priests  was 
separated  from  that  of  the  people,  by 
a  low  wall.  Here  stood  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflTering,  which  was  of  hewn 
stone,  40  cubits  broad,  and  15  in 
height ;  and  the  lavers,  and  the  tem- 
ple properly  so  called.  The  wall 
of  the  temple  and  its  roof  being  co- 
vered with  gold  on  the  outside,  made 
a  glorious  appearance  in  a  sunny 
day.  Herod  soleuinly  dedicated  his 
new  temple.  It  had  not  stood  much 
above  70  years,  when  ttie  Jews  made 
a  fort  of  it  in  their  ruinous  war. 
After  it  had  been  polluted  with  mur- 
der, and  every  other  wickedness, 
it  was,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  Titus 
the  Roman  prince,  burnt  to  the 
ground.  To  give  the  lie  to  our  Sa- 
viour, who  had  said,  one  stone  of  it 
should  not  be  left  above  another,  Julian 
the  Roman  emperor,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Jews,  twice  attempted  to 
rebuild  it,  about  A.  D.  390.  Earth- 
quakes and  flames  of  fire  dispersed 
thfeir  materials,  and  killed  a  vast 
num.ber  of  the  workmen.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  a  mock  temple  on  the 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  whose  court 
is  570  paces  long,  and  370  broad. 
In  the  middle,  wliere  it  is  supposed 
the  Holy  of  holies  stood,  there  is  a 
Mahometan  mosque.  To  this  the 
Mahometans  pay  great  veneration  ; 
but  no  Jew  or  Christian  dare  enter 
this  court,  under  pain  of  death,  or 
of  redeeming  his  lite  by  becoming 
a  Mahometan. 

The  Heathens  had  temples  for  their 
idols.  That  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  of  Jupiter 
in  the  capital  at  Rome,  and  that  of 
Serapis    at  Alexandria,    were    the 
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most  famous;  but  tli6  ancient  Per- 
sians, &c.  would  build  none,  as  God 
is  omnipresent. 

TEMPORAL,  belonging  to  time, 
2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

TEMPT,  ( 1 . )  To  try,  so  God  tempts 
men,  when  he  puts  them  on  hard  du- 
ties, to  discover  their  grace,  their 
faith,  love,  and  obedience,  Gen.  xxii. 
] .  Men  tempt  God,  when  they  un- 
seasonably and  irreverently  require 
proofs  of  his  presence,  power,  and 
goodness,"  when  they  expose  them- 
selves to  danger,  from  which  they 
cannot  escape  without  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  his  providence;  and 
when  they  sin  with  such  boldness  as 
if  they  wanted  to  try  whether  God 
could  or  would  know  and  punish 
them,  Exod.  xvii.  2.  Matt.  iv.  7. 
Mai.  iii.  15.  Acts  v.  9.  The  Jews 
tempted  Christ,  by  endeavouring  to 
provoke  or  ensnare  him.  Matt.  xvi. 
1.  and  xxii.  16.  (2.)  To  entice  to 
sin ;  so  Satan  and  his  agents  tempt 
men,  and  on  that  account  he  is  called 
the  teinpter,  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  1  Thess. 
iii.  5.  and  so  God  tempts  no  man,  nor 
is  he  effectually  tempted  of  any.  Jam. 
i.  IS.  The  Hebrew  martyrs  were 
tempted,  were  tortured  or  burnt,  Heb. 
xi.  37,  Temptation,  is,  (1.)  The 
enticement  of  a  person  to  sin,  and 
the  means  thereof;  this  men  are  to 
watch  and  pray  against,  Matt.  xxvi. 
41.  God  leads  men  into  teinptation, 
when  he  withholds  his  providential 
restraints;  when  he  gives  them  up 
to  Satan  and  their  own  lusts,  or  to 
their  wicked  neighbours,  to  be  en- 
ticed to  sin  ;  or  when  such  occasions 
are  laid  before  them  as  they  will  im- 
prove to  perpetrate  their  wicked- 
ness. Matt.  vi.  12.  (2  )  Trials,  sore 
afflictions,  persecutions.  Jam.  i.  2, 
12.  Luke  viii.  13.  and  xxii.  28. 
God's  miracles  of  mercy  and  judg- 
ment, wliereby  he  tried  the  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians'  obedience  to  his  will, 
are  called  temptations,  Deut.  iv.  34. 
and  vii.  19. 

TEN,  is  a  number  of  perfection ; 
and  ten  tijnes,  is  often.  Gen.  xxxi.  7. 
Numb.  xiv.  12.  Job  xix.  3.  •  Ten 
pounds  or  talents,  denote  many  gifts 


and  opportunities,  Luke  xix.  13. 
Matt.  XXV.  28.  but  ten  days  of  irilnc- 
lation,  denote  a  short  space;  or  per- 
haps is  an  allusion  to  the  ten  years 
persecution  of  Dioclesian,  Rev.  ii.  10. 
See  Horns,  Crowns, Toes, TiTH£S. 
A  tenth  part,  may  signify  one  king- 
dom, or  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Popish  territory,  Rev.  xi.  13.  but  iu 
Isa.  vi.  13.  a  tenth,  or  tenth  part,  may 
denote  a  few  persons  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God. 

To  TEND,  to  work  towards,  Prov. 
X.  16. 

TENDER,  (1.)  Weak  and  feeble. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  13.  (2.)  Nice  and  de*' 
licate,  Deut.  xxviii.  56.  (3.)  Young 
and  carefully  educated,  Prov.  iv.  3. 
(4.)  Of  a  compassionate,  kind,  and 
forgiving  temper,  Eph.  iv.  32.  God's 
mercy  is  said  to  be  tender,  to  import 
that  it  is  infinitely  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, Psal.  XXV.  6.  A  tender  heart, 
is  one  which  is  easily  affected  with 
God's  law  or  providence,  and  cannot 
endure  what  is  sinful,  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  27.  Happy  are  those  young 
persons  who,  like  Josiah,  evidence 
a  tender  iieart,  and  early  covenant 
with  the  Lord  to  be  his  servants. 

TENT.     See  Tabernacle. 

TER  AH,  to  breathe,  to  scent,  to 
hloiv,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of 
Haran,  Nahor,  and  Abraham,  was 
born  A.  M.  1878;  and  at  the  iSOth 
year  of  his  life,  had  Abram  born  to 
him.  He  and  his  family  were  ido- 
laters; but  we  hope  God's  call  of 
Abraham,  was  blessed  to  the  conver- 
sion of  sundry  in  it.  It  is  certaia 
that  Terah  went  with  Abraham  to 
Haran,  and  died  tliere.  Gen.  xi.  24 
to  32.  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14. 

TERAPHiM,  images  or  forms,  a 
certain  kind  of  images  used  by  the 
ancients.  Some  think  they  were  ta- 
lismans, or  figures  of  metal,  formed 
under  a  particular  aspect  of  the  pla- 
nets ;  and  to  which  they  ascribed  the 
preservation  of  the  family  from  evil, 
and  their  enjoyment  of  happiness. 
To  such,  the  eastern  nations  have 
for  many  ages  been  exceedingly  ad- 
dicted; and  the  Persians  call  them 
telephin,  which  is  much  the  same  as 
3T2 
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teraphim.     Rabbe  Ellezer  the  Jew 
says,  teraphim s  were  thus  formed : 
tliey  killed  a  first-born  child,  clove 
his  head,  and  sprinkled  it  with  salt 
and  oil;  they  wrote  down  the  name 
of    some   devil   in  a   golden   plate, 
which   they   put  under  the  child's 
tongue:   they  then   placed  the  head 
in  some  niche  of  the  house- wall,  and 
lighted   lamps   to  it,  and  asked  it 
questions.     Others  think   the   tcra- 
phivi  were  little  images  of  deceased 
friends,  and  much  the  same  as  the 
household  gods  of  the  Romans,   or 
the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese.     It  is 
certain  they  were  consulted  for  ora- 
cles, Zech.  X.  ii.    To  transfer  her  fa- 
ther's good  fortune  to  herself  and  fa- 
mily, or  in  order  to  worship  themj 
Rachel  stole  her  father's  teraphim. 
He    carefully    searched    to   recover 
them,  but  could  not.     Jacob  caused 
her  soon  after  to  deliver  them,  and 
he  hid  them  under  an  oak,  never 
more  to  be  used.  Gen.  xxxi.  19 — 35. 
and  XXXV.  4.    Micah  the  Ephraimite 
formed  a  teraphim;  but  the  Danites 
took  it  and  placed  it  at  their  city 
Dan,  Judg.  xvii.  and  xviii.  Michal 
laid  a  teraphim  in  the  bed  instead  of 
David  her  husband,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived  her  father's  messengers,    1 
Sam.  xix.  13,  16.     Dealers  with  fa- 
miliar spirits  consulted  the  teraphim, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  24-.    Nebuchadnezzar 
consulted  his  teraphim,  whether  he 
should  first  besiege  Rabbah  or  Jeru- 
salem, Ezek.  xxi.  21.     The  Jews, 
in  their  present  dispersion,  are  with- 
out  images  and    teraphim,    as    they 
profess  great  detestation  of  idolatry, 
Ho^.  iii.  4. 

TERM,  to  name,  Isa.  Ixii.  4. 
TERRESTRIAL,  belonging  to  the 
earth,  1  Cor.  xv.  40,  John  iii.  12. 

TERRIBLE,  what  by  horrible  as- 
pect, or  by  cruelty,  power,  or  awful 
greatness,  affrights  men,  Deut.  i.  19. 
Jsa.  xiii.  1  1 .  GJod  is  called  tenible, 
to  point  out  his  awful  greatness,  his 
infinite  strength,  strict  justice,  and 
fearful  judgments,  Jer.  xx.  1 1 .  Zeph, 
ii.  11.  The  Chaldeans  and  Romans 
are  called  terrible;  what  fear  and 
jtlread  their  power,  conquests,  and 


cruelty,  spread  among  the  nattbns 
around!  Hab.  i.  7.  Dan.  ii.  31.  and 
vii.  7. 

To  TERRIFY,  is  to  fill  with  fear 
and  dread,  Deut.  xx.  3. 

Terror,  is,  (1.)  Great  fear  and 
dread.  Gen.  xxxv.  5.  (2.)  Fearful 
and  unexpected  calamities,  which 
cause  fear  and  dread,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  1 9. 
(3.)  A  terrible  example  or  instance, 
striking  others  with  dread  and  awe, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  S6.  so  the  invasion  and 
ravage  of  Judea  were  a  terror  to  the 
Egyptians,  Isa.  xix.  17.  The  terror 
of  God,  is  either  his  awful  appear- 
ances, judgments,  and  views  of  him. 
Job  vi.  4.  or  the  fearful  and  majestic 
appearance  of  Christ  to  judge  the 
world,  2  Cor,  v.  11.  Tke  terror  of 
the  wicked,  is  their  threatenings, 
whereby  they  attempt  to  terrify  the 
saints  from  their  duty,  1  Pet.  iii.  14. 
TERRICE,or  terrace,  a  stair,  a 
raised  way,  2  Chron.  ix.  11. 

TERTIUS  is  the  Latin  name  of 
Silas. 

TERTULLUS,  a  falsifier,  a  famed 
orator  among  the  Jews,  who,  with 
flattery  of  Felix  the  wicked  judge, 
and  with  plenty  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cused Paul  at  Cesarea,  Acts  xxiv.  1 
—10. 

TESTAMENT,  the  will  of  a  dying 
man,  whereby  he  determines  how 
his  property  shall  be  disposed  of  af- 
ter his  death.  Gal.  iii.  15.  and  a  tes- 
tator is  one  that  makes  such  a  lat- 
ter-will. Jesus  Christ  is  called  a 
Testator,  because  in  his  word  he  has 
freely  bequeathed  to  sinful  men  all 
his  unsearchable  riches  of  grace  and 
glory,  lieb.  ix.  16,  17.  and  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  as  ratified  by  his 
death,  is  called  a  testament.  Rev.  xi. 
19.  The  former  dispensation  of  that 
covenant,  in  the  inspired  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  is  called  the 
Old  or  First  Testajncnt:  it  was  pub- 
lished before  our  Saviour's  incarna- 
tion :  it  was  ratified  by  his  typical 
death  in  sacrifices,  and  was  less  ex- 
cellent; and  now,  in  its  ceremo- 
nial part,  is  quite  abolished,  Heb. 
ix.  15.  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  The  dispens- 
ation of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in 
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the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, is  called  the  Neiv  Tcstcwient; 
it  is  last  in  order,  and  is  ratified  by 
the  actual  death  of  our  Saviour;  and 
never  till  the  end  of  time  shall  it  be 
abolished  :  and  though  it  be  the  same 
ill  substance  with  the  Old,  it  is  more 
clear,  spiritual,  efficacious,  and  easy, 
fhan  the  former,  Heb,  ix.  1.5.  The 
wine  in  tiie  Lord's  Supper  is  called 
the  neiv  testament  in  Christ's  blood, 
as  it  represents  all  the  promises  of 
the  new  covenant,  which  are  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  his  death,  and  ap- 
plies the  benefits  thereof,  when  re- 
ceived by  failh,  which  are  purchased 
by  it,  Lukexxii.  20.  Matt,  xxviii.  28. 

TEIL-TREE;  some  think  it  an 
ELM,  others  reckon  it  an  oak,  others 
a  cHESNUT-TREE,  othcrs  a  turpen- 
tine, which  resembles  the  ash-tree 
in  its  leaves,  only  they  are  more 
thick  and  glutinous ;  its  fruit  grows 
in  clusters,  is  hard  and  resinous ; 
and  a  kind  of  gum  called  turpen- 
tine-pitch distils  from  its  root.  O- 
thers  will  have  it  the  tilia  or  lime- 
tree,  which  has  broad  leaves,  and 
which  propagates  fast  by  layers. 
The  Jews  were  like  an  ebn,  oak, 
chesmit,  turpentine,  or  lime-tree,  whose 
substance  was  in  itself,  or  its  stump 
was  in  or  at  the  side  of  the  Shalle- 
cheth  or  raised  entry  to  the  temple 
from  the  palace :  though  their  leaves 
withered  in  their  distress  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  in  their  Chaldean  and 
other  captivity,  yet  they  quickly 
sprung  up  into  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude, Isa.  vi.  13. 

TESTIFY,  TESTIMONY,  the  ex- 
perience of  anotlier,  imparted  to  us 
by  words.  Acts  xiv.  3.  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  word  of  God, 
both  law  and  gospel,  as  a  declaration 
of  faith,  manners,  and  all  our  future 
hopes,  Psal.  xix.  7.  To  the  ark 
which  contained  the  law,  Exod.  xvi. 
^4.     See  Witness. 

TETRARCH,  a  sovereign  prinpe, 
who  has  the  fourth  part  of  a  sjtate, 
province,  or  kingdom,  under  his  do- 
minion, without  wearing  tlie  diadem, 
JOT  bearing  the  title  of  king,  Matt. 
xiv.  1.  Luke  iii.  1. 


THADDEUS,   praising.      See 

Ju  D  E . 

THANK,  to  acknowledge  a  bene- 
fit as  freely  received,  1  Chron.  xvi. 
4.  What  thank  have  ye  ?■  What  grate- 
ful acknowledgement  or  reward  can 
ye  expect  God  will  give  you  for 
your  selfish  conduct  ?  Luke  vi.  32 — 
34.  Thank-ivorthy,  is  what  is  wor- 
thy of  thanks  and  praise,   1  Pet.  it. 

19.  Giving  of  thanks,  is  a  hearty 
and  cheerful  acknowledgment  of  ia- 
vours,  spiritual,  temporal,  or  eternal, 
bestowed  on  Ourselves,  or  on  others, 
Phil.  iv.  6.  I  Tim.  ii.  1.  Thank- 
offerings,  and  psalms  of  praise,  are 
called  thanksgiving,  Lev.  vii.  12—15. 
and  xxii.  29.  Neh.  xi.  17.  All 
tha7iksgiving  is  to  be  offered  in  Christ's 
name,  and  is  to  be  always  continued, 
as  in  every  condition  there  is  a  great 
mixture   of  God's  mercy,  Eph,  v. 

20.  2Cor.  ii.  14.  Asking  of  a  bless- 
ing on  food  is  called  thanksgiving,  as 
we  therein  acknowledge  God's  kind- 
ness in  providing  such  provision;  a 
practice  always  observed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  Luke  xxiv.  30.  and 
xxii.  17,  19.  Matt.  xv.  36.  xiv.  19. 

THAT,  if  connected  immediatelv 
with  a  person  or  thing,  often  denotes 
it  to  be  notable  for  excellency,  base- 
ness, wickedness,  or  the  like.  Acts 
vii.  37.  Dan.  vi.  13.  When  con- 
nected with  a  verb,  it  denotes  the 
tendency  of  the  act  to  which  it  is 
joined ;  as,  I  am  come,  that  ye  might 
have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it 
more  abundantly,  John  x.  1  1. 

THEATRE,  a  place  where  the 
people  assembled  to  behold  plays 
and  shews.  It  was  often  a  place 
half,  or  almost  wholly,  surrounded 
with  seats  of  stone  or  wood  gradually 
ascending,  in  the  manner  of  our  gal- 
leries in  churches,  or  of  those  in  play- 
houses, Actsxix.  24,  31. 

THEBEZ,  or  Thebes,  Heb.  e^'^-, 
Syr.  fiax,  a  city  of  the  Ephraimites, 
about  13  miles  west  from  Bethshan, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  Shechem. 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  revolt- 
ed from  Abiraelech  the  son  of  Gi- 
deon, and  assisted  the  Shecheraites. 
.  When  he  assaulted  it,  thev  iied  to 
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tFieir  tower ;  and  thence  a  woman 
broke  his  skull  with  a  piece  of  a  mil- 
stone.  It  was  a  village  about  400 
years  after  Christ,  Judg.  ix.  50 — ,54. 
THEOPHILUS,  a  lover  of  God, 
a  noted  Christian,  to  whom  Luke  di- 
rects his  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  It  seems  he  was  a  person 
much  noted  for  his  gifts  and  graces, 
if  not  also  for  his  high  station.  Some 
think  that  the  name  denotes  any 
lover  of  God,  but  others  think  it  a 
proper  name  of  a  man,  Luke  i.  3. 
Acts  i.  I. 

■  THESSALONICA,  the  other  vic- 
tory of  God,  the  capital  city  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  situated  on  the  north- 
cast  of  the  Thermaic  or  Saloniki  bay, 
and  on  the  south-west  frontier  of 
Thracia.  It  was  anciently  called 
Halis  and  Thermse ;  but  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great  called 
it  Thessalonica,  to  commemorate  his 
\'ictory  over  the  Thessalians.  About 
A.  M.  3837,  the  Romans  seized  it. 
About  A.  D.  885,  the  Saracens  took 
it ;  but  Simeon,  one  of  the  Greek 
emperor's  secretaries,  redeemed  it 
from  them  with  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney. About  ^.  Z>.  1180,  William 
of  Sicily  took  it  from  the  Greek  em- 
peror; but  he  retained  it  only  a  short 
time.  In  1313,  it  was  sold  to  the 
Venetians.  About  1430,  Amurath, 
the  sultan  or  emperor  of  the  Otto- 
mon  Turks,  seized  on  it,  and  they 
sfill  retain  it.  About  A.  D.  52, 
Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  planted  a 
church  here.  A  persecution  stirred 
up  by  the  Jews,  obliged  Paul  and 
Silas  to  leave  the  place,  after  they 
had  preached  here  about  three,  or 
four  Sabbaths.  They  continued  to 
persecute  the  Christians.  To  com- 
fort them  under  their  tribulations, 
Paul  sent  them  an  epistle,  not  from 
Athens,  as  the  postil  bears,  for  there 
Silas  or  Silvanus  was  not  with  him; 
but  from  Corinth,  where  Silas  and 
Timothy  were  both  with  him,  1 
Thess.  i.  1 .  He  expresses  his  deep 
concern  for  them  ;  his  desire  to  have 
visited  them  in  their  affliction;  warns 
them  of  the  last  judgment,  and  in- 
culcates such  duties  as  tended  to  pre- 


pare them  for  it.  As  some  had  taken 
occasion  herefrom  to  terrify  them  as 
if  the  last  judgment  were  just  at 
hand,  he  wrote  them  a  second  epistle, 
informing  them  of  the  gracious  ten- 
dency of  the  last  judgment  towards 
tiiem,  but  that  it  would  not  happen 
till  after  the  rise  and  fall  of  Anti- 
christ. He  recommends  a  constant 
adherence  to  divine  truths,  a  regula- 
rity and  purity  in  their  church-fel- 
lowship, and  diligence  in  temporal 
affairs.  But  it  is  not  to  the  honour 
ol  the  Thessalonians  that  Paul  there 
needed  a  supply  of  necessaries  from 
Philippi,  Phil.  iv.  16.  At  present 
Thessalonica,  or  Saloniki,  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  and  its  trade  is  not 
contemptible.  There  are  about  48 
Mahometan  mosques  or  temples,  z- 
bout  30  Jewish  synagogues,  and  as 
many  churches  belonging  to  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 
There  are  also  here  magnificent  ru- 
ins of  antiquity. 

THEUDAS,  flowing  with  water. 
Some  time  before  our  Saviour's  death, 
he  set  up  as  some  noted  person,  and 
was  joined  by  about  400  men ;  but 
he  being  killed,  they  were  dispersed. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  Judas  that  revolted 
on  the  occasion  of  Herod's  death,  oi' 
Josephus  is  wrong  in  his  chronology, 
and  places  the  Theudas  he  mentions 
as  the  head  of  a  sedition  too  late  by 
some  years.  Acts  v.  36. 

THICK,  (1.)  Great  in  depth  or 
breadth,  SChron.  iv.  5.  Psal.  Ixxiv. 
5.  (2.)  Crowded  together,  Lukexi. 
29.  Ezek,  xix.  11.  A  thicket,  a 
thick  plot  of  bushes  or  trees  crowded 
together.  Gen.  xxii.  13.  Multitudes 
of  lions  lodged  in  the  thickets  of  Jor- 
dan, Sometimes  people  hid  them- 
selves in  thickets,  to  shun  the  rage  of 
a  cruel  enemy,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  Jcr. 
iv.  29.  Vast  multitudes  of  people  are 
called  a  thicket,  Isa.  ix.  18.  and  x.  34. 

THIEF,  he  who  takes  away  the 
property  of  another  without  his  pri- 
vity, and  against  his  will,  and  conse- 
quently acts  highly  repugnant  to  the 
duty  he  owes  his  neighbour.  Theft  is 
also  committed  in  false  weights  and 
measures,  in  damaged  goods,  usury. 
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Src.  Among  the  Jews,  a  day  thief 
was  to  make  restitution,  and  if  unable 
to  do  it,  he  might  be  sold,  in  order  to 
restitution,  Exod.  xxii.  3.  But  a 
night  thief  might  be  lawfully  slain, 
because  his  intentions  might  be  mur- 
der as  well  as  theft,  ib.  2.  Whether 
thieves  may  be  lawfully  put  to  death, 
is  a  question  which  some  deny;  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  no  proportion 
between  the  life  of  a  man,  and  any 
object  of  theft;  and  whether  there- 
fore we  ought  not  to  follow  in  this  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  a  law  of  nature. 
Keeping  them  to  hard  labour  might 
be  a  more  eflectual  restraint  than 
eveii  death ;  theft,  and  every-iother 
vice  resulting  from  idleness.  See 
Steal. — Figuratively,  thief  denotes 
a  seducer,  a  false  apostle,  John  x.  10. 

THIGH,  the  upper  part  of  the  legs 
of  an  animal.  To  siiuu  on  it,  de- 
notes great  grief  and  sorrow,  Ezek. 
xxi.  12.  To  have  a,  name  written  on 
the  thigh,  import^  that  the  person's 
fame  and  victory  are  publicly 
known,  and  shall  be  marked  in  his 
spiritual  seed.  Rev.  xix.  16.  The 
rulers  and  great  men  of  Judah,  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  nation  con- 
sisted, were  the  thigh  and  shoulder  of 
flesh  put  into  Jerusalem,  the  boiling 
pot. of  God's  judgments,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, Ezek.  xxiv.  4,  The  two 
brazen  thighs  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
A'isionary  image,  denote  the  two 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria, into  which  the  belly-like  empire 
of  Alexander  v\as  divided  after  his 
death,  Dan.  ii.  32. 

THIN,  the  contrary  of  thick, 
Exod.  xxxix.  8.  The  glory  of  Jacob 
was  tnadc  thin,  or  emptied,  when  the 
Jews,  possessed  of  power,  wealth, 
wisdom,  or  piety,  were  generally  cut 
off;  or  when  the  people  were  de- 
stroyed till  they  were  few  in  number, 
and  their  wealth  and  prosperity  had 
ceased,  Isa.  xvii.  4. 

THING,  (I.)  A  real  substance  or 
quality.  Lev.  xii.  4.  Prov.  iv.  7. 
(2.)  A  matter,  an  affair,  Isa.  vii.  13, 
(3.)  A  doctrine  or  opinion,  Ezek. 
xiv.  9.  (4.)  Persons,  or  qualities, 
Eev,  xxi.  ^7,    All  things  in  heaven. 


and  earth  are  reconciled  by  Christ; 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  brought  into 
one  visible  church  ;  saints  glorified, 
and  saints  on  earth  are  united  under 
one  head  ;  angels  and  redeemed  men 
are  joined  in  one  family;  and  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  made 
to  promote  the  same  ends,  of  glory  to 
God,  and  good  to  his  people.  Col. 
i.  20. 

THINK,  (1.)  To  form  thoughts, 
Psal.  xlviii.  9.  (3.)  To  esteem,  rec- 
kon, John  xvi.  2.  (3.)  To  remem-- 
ber,  care  for.  Gen.  xl.  14.  (4.)  To 
devise,  resolve,  Neh.  vi.  6.  God 
thinks  on  men,  when  he  kindly  takes 
notice  of  them  and  their  good  vyorks, 
and  vouchsafes  to  them  his  fa- 
vours and  benefits,  Neh.  v.  19. — 
IVhat  think  ye  of  Christ  F  What  do  ye 
know,  believe,  meditate  of,  esteem, 
or  desire,  about  the  per.son,  office, 
and  mediation,  of  Christ?  Matt.  xxii. 
42. 

Thought,  is,  (I.)  The  exercise 
of  thinking.  .(2.)  Inward  reason- 
ings of  conscience  ;  so  mens'  thoughts 
accuse  or  excuse  their  works,  Rom. 
ii.  15.  Luke  ix.  46,  47.  (3.)  Anxi- 
ous and  immoderate  care.  Matt.  vi. 
3i,  34,  and  x.  19.  and  these  texts 
ought  to  be  rendered.  Exercise  no 
anxious  care.  (4.)  Opinion,  Job  xii. 
5.  (5.)  Purposes,  resolutions,  Psal. 
xxiii.  II,  Prov,  xii.  5.  Psal.  Ivi,  5. 
God's  thoughts,  are  either  his  senti- 
ments and  pmposes  concerning  us, 
or  our  thoughts  and  meditations  con- 
cerning his  nature,  excellencies,  and 
works,  Psal.  xl.  5.  and  cxxxix.  17. 

THIRD.  The  Jews  observe  a 
great  many  noted  third  days  ,•  as  the 
3d  day  of  the  loosing  of  the  patri- 
archs. Gen  xlii.  18.  the  3d  day  of 
the  return  of  the  Hebrew  spie.s.  Josh, 
iii.  16,  the  3d  day  of  the  giving  of 
the  law  ;  the  3d  day  of  the  Hebrews* 
revival,  &c.  but  the  3d  day  of  Isaac's 
escape  from  death.  Gen.  xxii,  4. 
the  3d  day  of  Jonah's  deliverance 
from  the  whale's  belly,  Jon.  i.  17. 
the  3d  day  of  Hezekiah's  relief  from 
his  mortal  distemper,  2  Kings  xx.- 
5.  and  the  3d  day  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  thereby  typi-' 
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fied,  do  more  nearly  concern  us,  1 
Cor.  XV.  4.  A  third  part  denotes  a 
very  large  one :  so  the  dragon,  with 
his  tail,  drew  the  third  part  of  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  the 
ground.  By  the  Heathen  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  especially  un- 
der Dioclesian,  vast  numbers  of  mi- 
nisters were  killed,  or  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  their  work,  and  employ 
themselves  in  civil  business  ;  and  not 
a  few  were  drawn  into  compliance 
Tvitl?  Heathen  idolatry.  Rev.  xii.  4. 
A  third  part  of  trees  burnt  up  under 
the  first  trumpet,  denotes  a  multi- 
tude of  great  men  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  between  J.  D.  395  and  408 ; 
or,  a  multitude  of  ministers  and  noted 
Christians  seduced  by  the  Arian 
heresy,  after  //.  D.  338,  to  that 
time.  J  third  part  of  the  sea  be- 
coming blood,  and  a  third  part  of 
the  creatures  dying  in  it,  and  a  third 
part  of  the  ships  destroyed,  under 
the  second  trumpet, denotes  vast  mul- 
titudes of  the  subjects  of  the  tumul- 
tuous Roman  empire,  and  their  cities, 
and  wealth,  being  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  Alans,  Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Burgundians,  from  A.  D,  408,  to 
45.5 ;  or  a  vast  number  of  souls  ruin- 
ed by  the  tumultuous  and  bloody 
contentions  in  the  church.  The  third 
■part  of  the  xvattrs,  upon  which  the 
star  called  Wormwood  fell,  under 
the  third  trumpet,  is  a  great  part  of 
the  provinces,  and  populous  cities  of 
the  empire,  ruined  by  Attila  and  his 
Huns ;  or  the  many  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  perverted  by  Arius  and  his 
followers.  The  third  part  oiihe  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  being  darkened,  un- 
der  the  fourth  trumpet,  imports  the 
obscurity  and  dimunitionofthe  power 
and  glory  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
•enate,  and  great  men  in  the  empire, 
when  the  empire  was  ruined  by  O- 
doacer  and  his  Heruli,  and  other 
barbarians.  A,  D.  476  ;  or  the  decay 
of  gifts  and  holiness  in  ministers, 
ihat  followed  the  spread  of  the  Pe- 
lagian errors.  Rev.  viii.  7 — 12. 
When  two  thirds,  that  is,  a  very 
great  num.ber  of  the  Jews,  were  cut 
oif  by  the  Romans  and  others,  a  third 


part,  \.  e.  a  considerable  number, 
passed  through  the  fire,  enduring 
much  persecution,  but  were  saved  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9. 
and  xiv.  2. 

THIRST,  (1.)  A  vehement  desire 
for  water.  Psalm  civ.  11.  (2.)  An 
eager  desire  after  any  thing  supposed 
to  be  satisfying,  as  after  Christ  and 
his  righteousness.  Matt.  v.  6.  or  af- 
ter happiness  and  pleasure  in  gene- 
ral, Isa.lv.  1.  Rev.  xxii.  17.  or,  af- 
ter the  fulfilment  of  some  filthy  lusts, 
as  to  commit  whoredom,  idolatry, 
&c.  Deut.  xxix.  19.  Jer.  ii.  25.  (3.) 
That  which  causeth  thirst,  as  the 
want  of  water,  or  sore  aflPiictions, 
which  beget  an  eager  desire  of  deli- 
verance, Deut.xxviii.4S.  Isaiah  Ixv. 
13.  Amos  viii.  3.  and  so  men  are 
thirsty,  when  in  great  need  of  re- 
freshing liquor,  .Tudges  iv.  19.  or 
when  they  greatly  need  the  influ- 
ences of  God's  Spirit,  Isa.  xliv.3.  or 
when  in  great  misery,  Isa.  Ixv.  13. 
A  thirsty  ground,  or  land,  is  either 
a  field  scorched  and  withered,  and  so 
in  great  need  of  dew  and  rain,  Psal. 
Ixiii.  1 .  or  an  unprosperous  and  dis- 
agreeable condition,  Ezek.  xix.  13. 
or  the  Gentiles,  or  others,  in  great 
need  of  spiritual  blessings,  Isa.xxxv. 
7.  Blood-thirsty  men,  are  such  as  de- 
light in  murdering  others,  Prov.xxix, 
10. 

THISTLE,  a  prickly  weed  that 
grows  among  corn,  and  in  fields, 
Tournefort  mentions  80  kinds  of  this- 
tles. Wicked  men  are  likened  to 
them,  to  denote  how  useless,  how 
barren  of  good,  and  hurtful  to  saints, 
and  to  churches  and  nations,  they  are, 
Luke  vi.  44.  2Chron.  xxv.  18. 

THOMAS,  or  Didymus,  a  ^tom, 
one  of  our  Saviour's  apostles.  Matt. 
X.  3.  When  he  heard  that  Lazaius 
was  dead,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  all  testify  their  affection  by 
going  to  the  spot,  and  dying  with  him, 
or  die  with  Christ,  who  endangered 
his  life  by  returning  to  Judea,  John 
xi,  16.  Jesus,  after  his  last  supper, 
talking  of  the  mansions  in  his  Father's 
house,  which  he  was  going  to  pre- 
pare for  them,  Thomas  very  ignorant-. 
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ly  asked,  whither  he  was  going  ?  and 
which  way  he  would  take  ?  Jesus  re- 
plied, that  himself  was  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,  John  xiv.  5,  6. 
Thomas  being  absent  when  the  other 
ten  on  the  resurrection-even  saw 
their  risen  Lord,  and  afterwards  hear- 
ing of  it,  he  told  them,  that  unless 
he  saw  in  Jesus's  hands  the  prints  of 
the  nails,  and  put  his  fingers  into 
them,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
wound  made  by  the  spear  in  his  side, 
he  would  never  believe  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead.  When  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  them  next  Sabbath  e\'en- 
Jng,  he  offered  Thomas  the  proof  of 
his  resurrection  he  had  mentioned. 
Thomas,  surprised  with  such  con- 
descension, and,  it  seems  without 
making  the  trial,  cried  out,  Mj/  Lord, 
and  my  God.  Jesus  told  him,  that  it 
had  been  more  to  his  honour  if  he 
had  believed  without  any  sensible 
proof,  John  xx.  20 — 29.  A  kw 
days  after,  Thomas  saw  his  Master 
again  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  John 
xxi.  After  he  had  staid  several  years 
at  Jerusalem,  he  went,  it  is  said,  to 
preach  among  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
Hyrcanians,  and  Bactrians,  and  at  last 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Meliapour  in 
the  East-Indies,  near  to  which  the 
Portuguese,  a  little  above  300  )'ears 
ago,  found  Christians  of  St.  Thomas ; 
nay,  some  think  he  preached  in  Chi- 
na. 

THONG,  a  leathern  whip.  Acts 
xxii.  25. 

THORNS,  a  general  name  for  a 
great  many  prickly  trees  or  shrubs; 
the  lesser  kind  are  called  briers; 
both  of  them  are  rather  useless  in 
their  wood,  except  for  fewel :  both 
of  them  mar  the  increase  of  the 
ground,  but  are  very  useful  for  hedg- 
ing. The  great  abundance  of  thorns 
is  a  continued  memorial  of  Adam's 
fall.  Gen.  iii.  18.  With  thorns  Gi- 
deon tore  the  flesh  off  the  elders  of 
Succoth,  Judg.  viii.  7,  16.  To  tor- 
ment our  Saviour,  and  shew  con- 
tempt of  his  royalty,  and  his  bear- 
ing the  curse  tor  us,  his  enemies 
crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  platted 
thorns,  John  xix.  2.     Thorns  make 
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a  speedy  and  vicjlent  fire,  but  It  h 
soon  quenched.  Psalm  Iviii.  9.  and 
cxviii.  ]  2.  Thorns  and  briers  cover- 
ing a  place,  imports  its  being  reduced 
to  desolation,  Hos.  ix.  6.  and  x.  8. 
Mischievous  and  wicked  men,  who 
molest  their  neighbours,  entangle 
(hem  by  their  devices,  hinder  the 
usefulness  of  saints  and  faithful  mi- 
nisters, and  ripen  themselves  for  e- 
ternal  fire,  and  yet  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  to  protect  the  godly,  are 
likened  to  thorns  cmd  briers,  Ezek. 
ii.  6.  Mic.  vii.  7.  Song  ii.  2.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  6.  The  Assyrians,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  were 
like  thorns  and  briers;  how  harrass- 
ing  for  a  time  !  but  how  quickly  con- 
sumed in  the  terrible  fire  of  God's 
judgments!  Isaiah  x.  17.  and  js^xxili. 
'l2."Nah.  i.  10.  Psal.cxvili.  12.  The 
Canaanites  were  to  the  Israelites  like 
thorns  or  scourges  in  their  sides,  pricks 
in  their  eyes,  sjjares  and  traps  to 
them :  they  were  means  of  seduc- 
ing them  into  sin,  and  were  instru- 
ments of  God^s  vengeance  against 
them.  Numb,  xxxiii,  55.  Josh,  xxiii. 
13.  The  Sidonians  were  a  grieving' 
thorn  and  pricking  brier  to  the  house 
of  Israel;  did  much  mischief  to  them, 
Ezek.  xxviii.  24.  Vv^icked  lusts,  car- 
nal cares,  and  sinful  practices,  are 
called  briers  and  thorns:  they  pro- 
ceed from  a  stony  heart,  hinder  true 
peace  and  quiet,  choke  the  good  seed 
of  God's  word,  and  are  the  means 
of  eternal  torments  to  such  as  indulge 
themselves  therein,  Heb.  vi.  8.  Jer. 
iv.  3.  Matt.  xiii.  7. 
Thorns  are  put  for  great  difficulties 
and  hinderances,  which  stop  mens' 
progress,  as  a  thorn  hedge:  so  thorns 
ore  in  the  may  of  the  slothful,  Prov. 
XV.  19.  and  thorns  air  tn  the  v:ay  of 
the  froivard;  great  calamities  and 
opposition  await  him,  Prov.  xxii.  25. 
and  to  take  the  harvest  out  of  the 
thorns,  is  to  take  the  fruit  of  the  field 
from  one,  notwithstanding  every  hin- 
derance.  Job  v.  5.  Troubles  are 
called  thorms,  as  they  prick,  harrass, 
and  confine  men ;  so  God  hedges  up 
mens'vvaj  with  Mor«s,  restrains  them 
by  sore  tiials  and  afflictions,  Hys.  ii* 
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6.  Paul  had  a  thorn  in  the  Jlesh,  a  ' 
messenger  of  Satan  sent  to  buffet 
him ;  was  distressed  with  some  sore 
trouble  or  temptation,  2  Cor.  xii.  7, 
As  a  thorn  goeth  up  into  the  hand  of 
a  drunkard,  so  is  a  parable  in  the 
mouth  of  fools ;  it,  however  good  in 
itself,  doth  rather  hurt  than  good, 
Prov.xxvi.  9.  The  Assyrians  rested 
on  all  thorns  and  hedges,  like  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts,  when  they 
spread  ruin  and  havoc  every  where 
throun;h  the  cities  and  country  of  Ju- 
dea,  Isa.  vii.  9. 

THOUGHT.     See  Think. 


(2.)  To  harrass,  destroy,  Hab.  iii. 
12.  Amos  i.  3.  Babylon  is  repre- 
sented as  a  threshing,  or  as  the  com 
of  the  floor,  to  denote  the  sudden  and 
terrible  nature  of  God's  judgments 
upon  her,  Isa.  xxi.  10.  Jer.  li.  33. 
The  church  is  represented  as  thresh- 
ing mountains  and  hills,  and  fanning 
them  to  the  wind,  i.  e.  through  Je- 
sus overcoming  whatever  opposers 
and  opposition  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  happiness  and  duty,  Mic.  iv.  15. 
Isa.  xli.  15. 

THRESHOLD,  the  ground  or  step 
under  a  door  or  gate,  Judg.  xix.  27. 


THOUSAND,  ten  hundred ;  but   The  Jews  set  up  their  threshold  by 


often  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  are 
put  for  great  numbers  in  general. 
Rev.  V.  11.  Eccl.  vi.  6.  and  vii.  28. 
Isa.  XXX.  17.  The  city  that  went 
out  by  a  thousand  shall  leave  an  hun- 
dred, and  that  which  went  out  by  an 
hundred  shall  leave  ten  to  the  house 
of  Israel ;  i.  e.  the  tenth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  scarcely  be  preserv- 
ed, Amos  V.  3. 

THREAD.  To  break  things  as 
a  thread  of  tow,  is  to  do  it  very  ea- 
sily, Judg.  xvi.  9,  12.  Not  to  take 
from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet,  is 
not  to  receive  the  very  least  thing, 
Gen.xiv.  23. 

THREATEN,  to  denounce  evil 
against  one.  Acts  iv.  17. 

THREE-TIIMES,  or  thrice,  de- 
notes frequently,  or  with  frequency 
and  earnestness,  2  Cor.  xii.  8. — 
Threescore,  sometimes  denotes  a 
considerable  number.  Song  iii.  7. 
and  vi.  8. 

THRESH,  to  beat  out  corn- from 
the  ear  or  pod,  Isa.xxviii.  28.  The 
threshing  reached  unto  the  vintage, 
and  the  vintage,  or  treading  of 
grapes,  unto  the  sowing-time;  when 
-the  one  was  not  got  finished  when 
the  other  began,  and  so  marked  great 
plenty :  so  the  plowman  overtook 
the  reaper,  and  the  sower  of  seed 
bim  that  treadeth  grapes.  Their  har- 
vest was  in  our  spring,  and  their 
vintage  in  our  August,  and  their 
sowing-time  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, or  the  beginning  of  Noyem- 
ber,  Lev,  xxvi.  5.  Amos  ix,  13. — ■ 


God's  threshold,  and  their  posts  bi/  his 
posts,  and  defied  the  wall  between  him 
and  them,  when  they  made  their  own 
descent  from  Abraham,  and  common 
morality,  the  ground  of  their  church- 
membership,  instead  of  Christ,  be- 
lieved on  and  submitted  to ;  and 
when  they  substituted  their  own  in- 
ventions into  the  room  and  station 
of  the  ordinances  of  God,  Ezek. 
xliii.  8. 

THROAT,  ( 1 .)  That  passage  from 
our  mouth  to  our  inward  parts,  and 
whereby  we  are  assisted  in  speak- 
ing, Psal.  cxv.  7.  (2.)  Speech  it- 
self, Psal.  v.  JO.  Rom,  iii.  12. 

THRONE.     See  Sit. 

THRONG,-  to  crowd  and  press 
thick  about  one,  Mark  iii.  9. 

THROUGH,  (1.)  From  the  one 
side  to  the  other.  Numb.  xxv.  8. 
(2.)  lip  and  down  in,  Psal.  viii.  5. 
(3.)  By  means  of:  we  are  justified 
through  Christ,  through  his  death  as 
the  price  of  our  redemption,  Rom. 
v,  1.  and  iii.  24.  We  are  saved 
through  faith,  as  thereby  we  receive 
Christ  and  his  salvation  offered  to  us 
in  the  gospel,  Eph.  ii..8.  God  is 
through  all,  taking  care  of,  and  dis- 
playing his  perfections  in  all  things ; 
and  is  in  all  the  saints,  by  his  gra- 
cious presence,  Eph.  iv.  6.  All 
things  are  through  God,  are  preserv- 
ed and  governed  by  him ;  and  are 
to  him,  are  to  his  glory  as  their  last 
end,  Rom.  xi.  36.  Throughly,  is, 
(I.)  Exactly,  fully.  Job  vi.  1.  Matt, 
iii.  12.     (2.Jl  Sincerely,  Jer.  vii.  5. 
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THROW,  to  cast  with  force, 
Numb.  XXXV.  17.  To  tJiroxv  doxvn,  is 
to  cast  on  the  ground  vvitli  violence, 
Luke  ix.  42.  or  to  destroy,  demo- 
lish, overturn,  Ezek.  xvi.  S9. 

THRUST,  (1.)  To  press  forcibly, 
2  Kings  iv.22.  (2.)  To  drive,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  27.  God  thrusts  down  men, 
when  he  lays  heavy  afflictions  upon 
them,  one  after  another.  Job  xxxii. 
13.  To  thrusi  through,  is  to  pierce, 
kill,  Jer.  li.  4. 

THUNDER,  a  noise  in  the  upper 
regions  of  tlie  air,  excited  by  a  sud- 
den kindling  of  sulphurous  exliala- 
tions.  The  cause  of  thunder  long 
puzzled  the  philosophers,  and  vari- 
ous hypothesis  were  formed  for  re- 
moving the  difficulty  ;  but  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Franklin  solved  the  pro- 
blem by  shewing,  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  electric  fluid,  darting 
from  the  clouds  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected. The  distance  the  thunder  is 
from  us,  may  be  nearly  estimated  by 
the  interval  of  time  between  our  see- 
ing the  lightning  and  hearing  the 
thunder :  lor  as  the  motion  of  the 
light  is  so  quick,  that  the  time  it 
takes  up  in  coming  to  us  from  the 
cloud,  is  not  perceptible ;  and  as 
that  of  sound  is  about  1000  feet  in 
a  second;  allowing  1000  feet  for 
every  second  that  passes  between 
our  seeing  the  one,  and  hearing  the 
other,  w'-e  have  the  distance  or  the 
cloud,  pretty  nearly,  whence  the 
thunder  comes.— Thunder  stones, 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
clouds  of  a  nitrous  and  sulphurous 
matter,  which  acquire  a  certain  de- 
gree of  consistence  by  the  agitation 
of  the  clouds,  and,  taking  fire,  dart 
forth  with  impetuosity,  commonly 
called  thunder-bolts,  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
48. 

The  unsearchable  majesty  and  al- 
mighty influence  of  God's  perfec- 
tions, are  called  the  thunder  of  his 
poiver,  or  prevailing  excellency,  Job 
xxvi.  1  ]■.  The  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel is  like  thunder;  it  makes  men's 
hearts  to  tremble,  and  breaks  their 
stubbornness,  Mark  iii.  17.  Rev. 
xiv.  2.    Terrible  and  destructive  ca- 


lamities are  likened  to  thunder,  Isa, 
xxi\.  6.  The  noise  of  an  army  is 
called  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  Job 
xxxix.  25.  The  war-horse's  neck  is 
clothed  tviih  thunder;  his  neighing 
for  the  battle,  and  shaking  of  his 
mane,  make  a  noise  :  but  might  not 
the  words  rather  be  rendered  clothed 
with  a  cheerfid  tremor,  or  triumphant 
shaking?  Job  xxxix.  19.  The  light- 
nings ufid  thunder ings  proceeding 
from  God's  throne,  denote  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  appearances,  the  enlight- 
ening and  heart-affecting  publication 
ot  his  will,  and  the  awful  judgments 
which  he,  as  our  great  ISovereign, 
sends  upon  the  earth.  Rev.  iv.  5.  but 
tlie  voices,  thunderings,  lightnings, 
earthquakes,  and  hail,  following  on 
Christ's  casting  the  lire  of  his  \-en- 
gcance  on  the  earth,  during  the  se- 
ven trumpets,  and  that  which  attends 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
are  terrible  calamities  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  Rev.  viii.  5.  and  xi.  19. 

THYATIRA,  a  sweet  savour,  or 
sacrifice  of  contrition,  was  a  very  con- 
siderable city  of  Lesser  Asia,  about 
26  miles  north  of  Sardis,  and  56 
north-east  of  Smyrna.  Anciently  it 
was  called  Pelopia,  but  Sc4eucus  the 
Syro-Grecian  king,  having  repaired 
it,  called  it  Thygateira.  A  Christian 
church  was  very  early  planted  here  j 
but  they  sinfully  permitted  a  woman 
called,  or  like  to,  Jezebel,  to  seduce 
their  members  to  commit  fornication, 
and  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols;  to 
reform  them  from  Avhich,  John  sent 
them  an  epistle,  but  what  success  it 
it  had,  w"e  know  not.  The  fate  of 
this  city  is  so  wrapt  up  in  obscurity, 
that  the  very  place  where  it  was  is 
not  agreed  upon.  We  follow  Ry- 
caut,  taking  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Akhissar,  %vhere  there  now  dwell  a- 
bout  4000  or  5000  Turks,  in  a  good 
air  and  soil,  but  amidst  multitudes  of 
ancient  ruins,  and  in  a  condition  suf- 
ficiently wretched.  Rev.  ii.  18 — 29, 

THYNE-WOOD  is  very  Burable, 
and  may  denote  all  durable  and  odo- 
riferous woods,  as  cypress,  cedar,  and 
algum-trees,  &c.  which  the  Papists 
use  for  rafters  in  their  churches,  or 
3  U2 
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jn  forming  tlieir  images.  Rev.  xviii. 
12. 

TIBERIAS,  a  ^ood  vision,  was 
a  famed  city  of  Western  Galilee, 
built  by  Herod  Agrippa  in  honour  of 
tlie  emperor  Tiberius.  It  stood  on 
the  south-west  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  about  SO  miles  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  12  eastward  of  Tvaza- 
reth.  In  (he  time  of  the  Jewish 
wars,  this  city  was  the  capita!  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  was  bravely  d-efended  by 
Josephus  the  historian ;  but  being 
taken  by  Vespasian,  the  father  of  Ti- 
tus, and  afterwards  emperor,  it  was 
greatly  demolished.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  considerable  note 
many  ages  after.  Here  was  both  a 
Christian  church,  and  a  famed  Jew- 
ish academy,  John  vi.  ],  23. 

TIBERIUS.  Caesar  Augustus  hav- 
ing married  Livia  his  mother,  adopt- 
ed him  to  be  his  heir  in  the  empire. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Tibe- 
rius behaved  himself  decently  ;  but 
afterwards  became  quite  peevish, 
cruel,  and  oppressive.  About  the 
sixth  year  of  it,  the  senate  ordered 
all  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome, 
or  become  slaves.  About  the  Ijth 
year,  he  made  Pilate  governor  of 
Judea.  In  the  ]  jth  year,  John  Bap- 
tist began  to  preach,  Luke  iii.  1 . 
Soon  after,  he  took  from  the  Jews 
the  power  of  putting  criminals  to 
death.  It  is  said,  that  hearing  of 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  he  was 
earnest  to  have  him  enrolled  among 
the  Roman  deities,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  senate.  He  so  favoured  the 
Christians,  as  to  threaten  death  (o 
such  as  molested  them  on  account  of 
their  religion. 

TIBNI.     See  Omri. 

TIDAL,  breaking  the  yoke,  the  ally 
of  Chedorlaomer,  was  called  king  of 
Gojim,  or  nations,  either  because 
Gojim  was  the  place  of  his  abode,  or 
that  sundry  tribes  had  coalesced  un- 
der his  gQ\'ernment,  Gen.  xiv.  I. 

TIDINGS,  news,  report.  The 
gospel  is  called  good  or  glad  tidings. 
It  publishes  and  offers  pardon  to  the 
guilty,  righteousness  to  the  naked 
and  unholy,  spiritual  liberty  to  the 


captives  of  sin  and  Satan,  salv^ation 
to  the  lost,  and  eternal  riches  of  grace 
and  glory  to  the  poor  and  wretched, 
Isa.  xl.  9.  and  Iii.  7.  Luke  i.  19.  and 
ii.  10. 

TIGLATH-PILESER,  or  Tig- 
LATH-PiLNESER,  he  hath  taken  away 
a  7nightj/  captivity,  king  of  Assyria. 
Receiving  the  kingdom  in  a  prosper- 
ous state  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Pul,  he  laboured  to  extend  his  do- 
m.inions.  Instigated  by  Ahaz  king 
of  Judah,  he  invaded  Syria,  slew  Re- 
zin  their  king,  plundered  Damascus 
and  other  places,  and  carried  the 
people  captives  to  Kir  in  I\Iedia, 
He  ravaged  the  Hebrew  territories 
eastward  of  Jordan,  and  carried  the 
people  captive  to  Halah,  Flabor,  and 
Hara,  on  the  river  Gozan.  He  also 
ravaged  western  Galilee,  and  took. 
Ijon,  Abel-bethmaachah,  Janoah, 
Kedesh,  Hazor,  &:c.  and  carried  the 
people  captives  into  Assyria.  Not 
content,  it  seems,  with  Ahaz's  pre- 
sents, and  his  complimentary  visit  to 
him  at  Damascus,  he  appears  to  have 
ravaged  part  of  Judea,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  20.  1  Chron.  v.  26.  2  Kings 
XV.  29.  After  a  reign  of  about  19 
years,  he  left  his  throne  to  Shalma- 
neser. 

TILES  were  used  to  cover  houses, 
and  hence  a  roof  is  called  the  til- 
ing; but  as  the  Jewish  roofs  were 
flat,  their  tiles  might  be  like  our  flag 
stones  or  broad  bricks.  Nay,  per- 
haps the  tile  on  which  Ezekiel  pour- 
trayed  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  might 
be  a  table  of  free  stone,  Ezek.  iv.  ]. 

TILL,  to  turn  over  the  ground 
that  it  may  be  fit  for  receiving  seed. 
Cain  was  the  first  tiller  or  plowman. 
Gen.  iv.  2.  Tillage  is  husbandry, 
manuring  of  the  fields,  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  26. 

TIME,  SEASON,  (1.)  The  measure 
of  motion,  or  the  duration  of  things, 
Psal,  Ixxxix.  47.  (2.)  The  particu- 
lar appointed  season  or  opportunity 
of  doing  a  thing,  Eccl.  iii.  1.  Gen. 
xviii.  10.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  1.  In  season 
and  out  of  season,  \.  e.  when  there  is 
more  or  less  opportunity,  2  Tim.  iv. 
2.     The  different  times  of  Spring, 
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Summer,  Harvest,  and  Winter,  are 
called  the  seasons.  Gen.  i.  It.  The 
time  of  the  saints'  10  years  suffering 
under  Dioclesian,  and  of  the  devil's 
raging  at  the  end  of  the  Millennium, 
is  called  a  little  season.  Rev.  vi.  1 1 . 
and  XX.  3.  The  appointed  season 
of  God's  vengeance  on  men,  is 
called  his  ti?nes  or  da^s,  as  he  dis- 
plays his  power  and  perfections 
therein ;  and  their  time,  or  the  ti7}ie 
of  the  Heathen,  as  they  then  receive 
the  due  reward  of  their  deeds.  Job 
xxiv.  1.  Jer.  1.  27,  31.  Ezek.  iii. 
3.  Christ's  time,  is  either  the  time 
of  his  going  up  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, or  the  time  of  his  death,  John 
vii.  6,  8.  or  the  time  of  iiis  appear- 
ance to  judgment,  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
which  will  be  a  ti?7ie  of  refreshing  and 
restitution  of  all  things,  as  then  he 
will  display  his  glory  to  the  highest, 
fully  comfort  his  saints,  and  restore 
the  system  of  irrational  nature  to  its 
original  purity  and  honour,  Acts  iii. 
20,21.  Rom.  viii.2l.  That  season 
in  which  God  calls  sinners  to  him, 
and  quickens  and  unites  their  soul 
to  Christ,  is  called  his  time  of  love, 
Ezek.  xvi.  8.  and  it  is  an  acceptable 
time,  and  day  of  salvation,  when  God 
bestows  his  special  favours  on  men, 
Psal.  Ixix.  13.  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  life,  is  after  go- 
ing nine  montiis  with  child.  Gen. 
xviii.  10,  14.  T\\Q  lust  times  or  Adiys,, 
denote  either  the  whole  latter  part 
of  the  duration  of  the  world,  or  the 
whole  of  the  gospel-period,  particu- 
larly that  in  which  tiie  Jewish  cere- 
monies were  going  to  be  abolished, 
I  Pet.  i.  20.  Isa.  ii.  2.  Mic.  iv,  ] . 
]  John  ii.  IS.  or  the  latter  part  of 
the  Christian  period,  and  which  are 
represented  as  perilous  times,  a- 
bounding  with  scoffers  and  wicked 
professors,  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  2  Tim.  iii. 
1—5,  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  To  knoio  the 
times,  is  to  know  the  history  of  for- 
mer times,  and  to  observe  the  pre- 
sent times  in  their  various  circum- 
stances, and  what  is  proper  to  be 
done  therein,  thus  discernim^  time  and 
judgment,  Esth.  i.  13.  1  Chron.  xii. 
32.  Eccl.  viii.  5.  but  the  knowledge 


of  future  times  in  their  events,  is  not 
for  men  to  dive  into,  further  than  God 
pleases  to  reveal.  Acts  i.  7.  The 
Chaldean  wise  men  sought  to  gain  the 
time,  i.  e.  to  put  it  off  till  the  king 
should  call  to  mind  his  dream,  or  be 
diverted  to  some  other  business,  Dan. 
ii.  S.  Time,  in  the  prophetic  style, 
signifies  a  natural  year ;  so  seven  times 
passed  over  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
madness ;  he  was  seven  years  in  it, 
Dan.  iv.  16.  or  a  prophetic  year;  so 
a  time  is  360  years,  and  li?ne,  times, 
and  the  half  or  dividing  of  tiine,  are 
three  prophetic  years  and  a  half,  or 
1260  natural  years,  Dan.  vii.  25.  and 
xii.  7.  Rev.  xii.  14.  with  Rev.  xi.  2, 
3.  and  xii.  6.  and  xiii.  5.  Dan. xii.  11, 
12.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  time 
and  season ;  providence  permits  every 
event  in  its  season;  but  that  does  not 
infer  that  God's  law  allows  to  spend 
time  in  each  of  these  things  there 
mentioned  ;  for  it  is  plain,  tho'  God 
permits  us  to  hate  such  as  we  once 
loved,  yet  he  never  allows  us  to  hate 
whom  we  once  lawfully  loved,  Eccl. 
iii.  1 — 8.  Paul  was  born  out  of  due 
time,  was  too  late  in  coming  to  Christ, 
and  not  called  to  the  aposdeship  till 
after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  2  Cor, 
XV.  8. 

TIMNAH,     TiMNATH,     TXMNA- 

THAH,  an  image  or  a  figure,  a  city 
which  it  seems  stood  in  the  west 
corner  of  the  lot  of  Judah,  and  was 
given  to  the  Danites.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  six  miles  from  Adullam 
where  Judah  lived,  and  twelve  from 
Eshtaol  where  Samson  lived.  Near 
to  this  place,  Judah  committed  lewd- 
ness with  Tamar,  and  Samson  marri- 
ed his  wife.  Gen.  xxxviii.  12.  Judg. 
xiv.  1 .  It  was  a  village  about  400 
years  after  Christ.  Timnath-se- 
R  A  H,  or  Timnath-heres,  was  a  city  of 
the  Ephraimites  where  Joshua  lived 
and  was  buried,  Josh.  xix.  50.  and 
xxiv.  30.  Judg.  ii.  9. 

TIMOTHY,  or  Timotheus,  the 
honour  of  God,  a  noted  evangelist. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lystra  in  Lesser 
Asia.  His  father  was  a  Greek,  but 
his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother 
Eunice,  being  pious  Jewish  women. 
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trained  him  up  from  a  child  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and 
Paul  circumdsed  him  to  render  him 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  Jews. 
His  bodily  constitution  was  very 
weak,  but  his  gifts  and  graces  were 
eminent.  Acts  xvi.  ].  2  Tim.  i.  5, 
15.  and  iii.  15.  lTim.v.23,  1  Cor. 
iv.  17.  After  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed a  minister  by  Paul  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  I.ystra,  he  became  very 
dear  to  Paul  for  his  faithfulness  and 
piety;  and  hence  he  calls  him  his 
dear  son  in  the  faith,  his  faithful  fel- 
low worker,  &c.  2  Tim!  i.  6.  1  Tim. 
iv.  14.  and  i.  2.  1  Cor.  iv.  ]7.  He 
accompanied  Paul  to  Macedonia, 
and  was  with  him  at  Philippi,  Thes- 
salonica,  and  Berca.  At  Paul's  de- 
sire, he  followed  him  from  Berea  to 
Athens ;  but  was  quickly  sent  back 
to  confirm  the  Christians  ofThessa- 
lonica,  under  their  persecution.  Acts 
xvii.  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.  Thence  he 
and  Silas  came  to  Paul  at  Corinth, 
Acts  xviii.  5.  and,  together  with  him, 
send  their  salutations  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Thessalonica,  1  Thess.  i.  1. 
2  Thess.  i.  1 .  Some  years  after,  Paul 
sent  him  and  Erastus  from  Ephesus 
to  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  to  con- 
firm the  Christians  there.  Acts  xix. 
21,  22.  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  and  xvi.  10. 
Hai'ing  returned  to  Ephesus  before 
Paul  left  the  place,  he  was  left  there 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  that  infant 
church,  ]  Tim.  i.  3.  and  there  he 
received  his  first  epistle,  about  A.  D. 
56.  After  ordering  matters  at  Ephe- 
sus, he  followed  Paul  to  Macedonia, 
whence,  with  Paul,  he  sent  his  salu- 
tation to  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  i.  1 . 
Soon  after,  he  attended  Paul  to  Co- 
rinth, and  thence  with  him,  sends 
his  salutation  to  the  Romans,  Rom. 
xvi.  21.  Returning  through  Mace- 
donia, he  went  with  Paul  to  Asia, 
Acts  XX.  4.  Thither  he  was  called, 
some  years  after,  by  Paul  to  Rome, 
in  his  second  epistle  to  him,  2  Tim. 
iv.  9,  13.  He  was  with  Paul  at  Rome 
when  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Phile- 
mon, Phil.  i.  1 .  Col.  i.  I .  He  was 
lor  a  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  but 


was  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  Heb. 
xiii.  23.  After  which  we  know  not 
what  became  of  him.  The  two 
epistles  directed  to  him,  encouraged 
and  directed  him  in  his  feeding  and 
government  of  the  church,  and 
warned  him  of  the  troubles  impend- 
ing over  her. 

TIN,  a  well-known  coarse  metal, 
harder  than  lead,  and  of  the  same 
kind  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  and 
which  formed  part  of  the  Tyrian 
trade  with  Tarshish,  Ezek.  xxvii.  12. 
Perhaps  tin-mines  renew  their  store 
in  process  of  time.  Trees  are  found 
in  them  at  the  depth  of  50  fathoms. 
Naughty  sinners,  and  their  abundant 
corruptions,  that  are  ready  for  the 
fire  of  God's  wrath,  are  likened  to 
lead,  tin,  brass,  iron,  and  dross,  Ezek. 
xxii.  IS,  20.   Isa.  i.  25. 

TINGLING  of  the  ears,  imports 
trembling  and  horror,  because  of  fear- 
ful calamities,   1  Sam.  iii.  11. 

TIP,  utmost  point. 

TIPHSAH,  a  passing  over,  (1.)  A 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Tirzah,  and  a- 
bout  six  miles  from  Samaria.  It  seems 
this  city  refused  to  submit  to  Mena- 
hem;  and  being  taken,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
women  with  child  ripped  up,  2  Kings 
XV.  16.  (2.)  TiPHSAH,  or  Thapsa- 
cus,  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  east  of 
Syria,  and  about  600  miles  north- 
west of  Babylon.  Some  geographers 
place  it  on  the  east,  and  others  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river;  but  as 
there  was  a  famous  bridge  here,  I 
suppose  part  of  the  city  stood  on  the 
one  side,  and  part  on  the  other.  This 
city  was  the  north-east  border  of  So- 
lomon's territories,   1  Kings  iv.  24. 

TIRAS,  or  Thiras,  the  seventh 
son  of  Japheth.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  Thracir 
ans,  in  whose  country  was  the  river 
Atyrus ;  and  they  worshipped  the 
god  of  war,  under  the  name  of  O- 
drysus  and  Tliuras,  probably  the 
same  as  Tiras :  and  there  was  here 
a  nation  called  the  Thrausi.  The 
Thracians  were  long  a  very  ignorant 
and  barbarous,  but  idolatrous  people. 
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The}'  were  divided  into  a  great  many 
nations  or  tribes,  till  the  Greeks  con- 
quered them.  Gen.  x.  2. 

TIRE,  a  dress  for  the  head,  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17,  23.  Round  tires  like  the 
moon,  may  denote  the  golden  neck- 
laces, somewhat  like  those  worn  by 
the  kings  of  Midian,  and  their  ca- 
mels, Isa.  iii.  18. 

TIRHAKAH,  or  Thearchon,  a 
dull  searcher  out,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
was  king  of  CusH  ;  but  whether  that 
in  Arabia,  or  in  Abyssinia,  is  not 
agreed.  We  suppose  him  the  sove- 
reign of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  and 
that  he  was  defeated  by  Sennacherib, 
against  whom  he  marched  for  the 
rehef  ofking  Hezekiah  ;  and  that  at 
this  time,  to  the  terror  of  the  Jews, 
the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  were 
taken  prisoners,  2  Kings  xix.  19. 
Isa.  XX.  4 — 6. 

TIRSHATHA,  that  overturns  the 
foundatio7i,  a  name  given  to  Zerub- 
babel  and  Nehemiah.  Some  think 
it  denotes  the  cup-bearer,  but  more 
properly  it  denotes  a  governor,  or  a 
commissary,  appointed  by  the  Per- 
sian king,  to  carry  his  orders  to  a 
province,  and  see  them  put  in  exe- 
cution, Ezraii.  63.  Neh.  x.  1. 

'^HWlZAYi,  pleasing  well,  a  city  of 
the  Ephraimites.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  place.  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zim- 
ri,  and  Omri,  kings  of  Israel,  resided 
here:  but  after  Samaria  was  built, 
the  court  mostly  abandoned  Tirzah, 

1  Kings  xiv.  17.  and  xv.  21.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  shared  in  the  above- 
mentioned  fate  of  western  TiPHSAH, 

2  Kings  XV.  16. 

TiSHBEH,  a  city  of  Gilead,  and 
the  native  place  of  Elijah.  It  seems 
to  have  still  remained  about  400  years 
after  Christ,  but  was  in  the  hand  of 
the  Arabians,  1  Kings  xvii.  I. 

TISRI,  or   TizRi.      See  Etha- 

KIM. 

TITHES,  or  tenth  parts.  We 
suppose,  God  suggested  to  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  his  claim  to  tlie  tenth 
part  of  their  gain  or  product.  When 
Abram  returned  from  his  victory 
over  C'hedorlaonier  and  his  allies,  he 


gave  to  Melchizedek,  the  Lord's 
priest,  the  tenth  part  of  his  spoils. 
Gen.  xiv.  20.  Jacob  dedicated  ta 
God  by  a  vow,  the  tenth  part  of  his 
gain  in  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxviii, 
22.  Nay,  multitudes  of  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  other  Heathens,  devoted 
the  tenth  part  of  their  incomes  to  the 
service  of  God.  To  commemorate 
the  Hebrews'  living  in  the  wilderness 
on  o?ners  or  tenth  deals  of  manna,  God 
not  only  regulated  their  meat-offer- 
ings by  tenth  deals  of  tine  flour,  but 
he  further  regulated  the  affair  of  their 
tithes,  in  the  following  manner:  Af- 
ter the  first-fruits,  and  their  attendant 
offerings,  were  deducted,  the  tenth 
part  of  their  remaining  product  of 
corn,  cattle,  &c.  were  assigned  to 
the  Levites.  Of  this  the  priests  had 
the  tenth  part  for  their  share.  Of 
what  remained  to  the  proprietor, 
another  tithe  was  levied,  and,  in  va- 
lue or  kind,  sent  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  the  mi- 
nisters thereof,  at  the  solemn  feasts. 
On  every  third  year  a  third  tithe  was 
levied  from  the  proprietor,  for  the 
use  of  the  Levites,  the  fatherless, 
widows,  and  strangers,  if  this  was 
not  the  same  as  the  second  tithe,  and 
only  in  the  third  year  applied  to  this 
use,  and  eaten  at  home  in  their  cities. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  tithe  of 
their  herbs  was  demanded.  The 
Pharisees,  however,  tithed  their  mint, 
anise,  cummin,  and  rue;  nor  does 
Jesus  condemn  them  for  it,  but  for 
neglecting  weightier  things,  as  mer- 
cy, judgment,  and  faith,  while  they 
were  so  wonderfully  exact  in  small 
matters,  Deut.  xiv.  22 — 29.  and  xii. 
17.  Numb,  xviii.  20—32.  At  pre- 
sent,  the  Jews  regard  the  law  ot 
tithes  very  little:  nor  is  there  any  di- 
vine warrant  for  demanding  them  to 
the  clergy  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. As  the  patriarchs  before 
Moses  devoted  their  tithes  to  the 
Lord,  I  suppose  it  is  still  proper,  if 
possible,  to  assign  the  tenth  part  of 
our  income  to  the  Lord,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  and  other  pious  uses; 
nor  can  I  believe  there  would  be  much 
dllficuhy  with  most  in, so  doing,  if 
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all  luxuriances  in  our  victuals  and 
dress  were  laid  aside.  Were  these 
tithes  emblems  of  the  fulness  of  Je- 
sus, collected  from  every  promise 
and  providence,  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  people  ?  Or,  were  they  em- 
blems of  the  saints,  and  their  ser- 
vices, devoted  to  the  honour  of 
-Christ,  and  as  the  endless  satisfaction 
of  his  soul,  and  as  useful  to  those 
around  them ! 

TITUS,  honourable,  a  noted  Evan- 
gelist. Being  originally  a  Gentile, 
he  was  never  ciscumcised.  He  at- 
tended Paul,  by  whose  ministry  he 
had  been  converted,  from  Syria  to 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  Gal.  ii.  1 — 3. 
Some  years  after,  Paul  sent  him  to 
Corinth,  where  his  piety,  and  his 
disinterested  and  zealous  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  procured  him  a  kind 
reception.  Coming  from  thence  to 
Paul  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Cormthian 
church,  and  was  returned  to  them, 
bearing  a  second  epistle  from  Paul, 
2  Cor.  xii.  18.  and  vii.  6,  15.  and 
viii.  6,  16,  17.  When  Paul  left  him 
in  Crete,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that 
church,  and  appoint  elders  in  it,  we 
are  uncertain;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
in  the  epistle  sent  thither  to  him,  he 
desires  him  to  come  to  him  at  xSico- 
polis,  and  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer 
and  Apollos  with  him,  as  soon  as 
Tychicus  and  Artemas  should  come 
to  supply  his  room,  Tit.  iii.  12,  13. 
After  this,  Paul  sent  him  into  Dal- 
matia,  2  Tim,  iv.  10.  but  it  is  said, 
he  returned  to  Crete,  and  thence 
propagated  the  gospel  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  The  epistle  sent  to 
Titus,  directs  him  to  choose  officers; 
to  warn  and  censure  the  unruly ;  and 
to  urge  all  ranks  to  act  agreeably  to 
their  Christian  character. 

TITLE,  (1.)  Kame,  character. 
Job  xxxii.  21,  22.  (2.)  A  motto,  or 
inscription,  on  a  grave-stone,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  17.  or  on  a  cross,  John  xix. 
19,  20. 

TITTLE,  the  least  part;  the  least 
sentence.  Matt.  V.  18. 

TO,  often  expresses  the  end  of  an 
act,  or  course,  Rom.  ix-  22.  1  Thess. 


V.  9.  or  the  place  or  person  to  which 
one  moves.  Job  xxiii.  3. 

The  ten  TOES  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's visionary  image,  denote  the  ten 
kingdoms  formed  out  of  the  Roman 
empire.  See  IIorns,  Dan  ii.  41, 
42. 

TOB,  or  IsHTOB,  good,  a  small 
canton  on  the  south-east  of  Syria, 
where  Jephthah  retired  when  driven 
from  his  native  country  by  his  bre- 
thren, Judg.  xi.  3,  5.  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  people  here  were 
called  the  Tubieni. 

TOBIAH.     SeeNEHEMiAH, 

TOBIJAH.     See  Zachariah. 

TOGARMAH,  strmg,  the  third 
son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Ja- 
pheth.  Gen.  x.  3.  Josephus  makes 
him  the  father  of  the  Phrygians ;  Bo- 
chart,  of  the  Cappadocians,  of  whom 
there  was  a  tribe  called  Trogmi, 
Trocmi,  orTrogmades.  Others  make 
him  the  father  of  the  Turcomans  in 
Tartary.  The  Armenians  too  pre- 
tend to  be  his  descendants.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  his  posterity  trad- 
ed with  the  Tyrians,  in  horsemen, 
horses,  and  mules,  Ezek.  xxvii.  14. 
and  that  they  will  assist  Gog  and 
Magog  against  the  Hebrews,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Millennium,  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  6. 

TOGETHER,  (I.)  United  in  one 
place,  condition,  inclination,  or  de- 
sign. Job  iii.  18.  Acts  v.  9.  (2.) 
Wholly,  every  whit.  Job  x.  8.  (3.) 
By  ourselves  alone,  Ezraiv,  3. 

TOI,  or  Tou.    See  David,  Ha- 

MATH. 

TOKEN.     See  Mark. 

TOLA,  av:orm,  (1.)  The  eldest 
son  of  Issachar,  and  father  of  the  To- 
iaites,  Numb.  xxvi.  23.  (2.)  Tola, 
the  10th  Judge  of  Israel,  He  was 
the  son  of  Puah,  and  grandson  of 
Dodo,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Issachar.  He 
succeeded  Abimelech,  and  judged 
Israel  23  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Shamir  in  mount  Ephraim,  A.  M. 
2794,  Judg.  X.  1. 

TOLERABLE,  what  may  be  born 
or  endured.  It  will  be  more  tolerable 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
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for  such  as  enjoyed  Christ's  miracles 
and  gospel,  but  believed  not;  as  the 
eternal  torments  of  the  former  will 
be  less  grievous  than  of  the  latter. 
Matt.  X.  15.  and  xi.  22. 

TOMB.     See  Grave. 

TONGUE.     See  Mouth. 

TOOTH.  The  teeth  of  animals 
are  those  bony  substances  that  grow 
in  their  jaws,  and  wherewith  they 
hold  or  chew  their  food.  Some  have 
fore-teeth  in.  both  jaws;  some  only 
in  one ;  and  some  have  more  than 
one  row  of  teeth  in  the  same  jaw. 
Some  animals  have  tusks  higher  than 
the  rest,  for  the  catching  and  hold- 
ing of  their  prey.  Confidence  in  an 
unfaithful  friend,  is  like  a  broken 
tooth,  that  may  pain,  but  cannot 
chew  ;  or  afoot  out  of  Joint,  painful, 
but  not  useful ;  it  hurts  men  that 
have  it,  Prov.  xxv.  1 9.  IMen  being 
likened  to  wild  beasts,  their  perni- 
cious and  reproachful  speeches,  and 
their  power  and  ability  to  do  mis- 
chief, are  called  teeth  like  spears, 
sicords,  andknites,  Psal.  Ivii.  4.  Prov. 
XXX.  14.  Job  iv.  10.  and  God  breaks 
these  TEETH,  when  he  disables  men 
for  liurting  others,  Psal.  Iviii.  6. 
but  he  breaks  the  teeth  of  his  people 
will;  gravel-stones,  when  he  involves 
them  in  a  track  of  distressing  pro- 
vidences. Lam.  iii.  16.  Great  iron 
teeth,  Import  terrible  power  and  rea- 
diness to  destroy  others,  Dan.  vii.  7. 
To  have  tlie  teeth  set  on  edge,  imports, 
to  be  painfully  afflicted,  Jer.  xxxi. 
29,  30.  To  take  one's  oven  jicsh  in 
his  teeth,  imports,  being  maddened 
with  pain  and  despair.  Job  xiii.  14. 
To  gnash  the  teeth,  imports  great 
torment  and  rage.  Matt.  viii.  12, 
Acts  vii.  54. 

TOP,  (1.)  The  utmost  end  of  a 
thing,  Esth.  v.  2.  Lam.  ii.  19.  (2.) 
The  highest  part  of  any  thing.  Gen. 
viii.  5.  and  xxviii.  18.  (3.)  The 
height  of  power  and  wealth,  and  the 
pride  that  attended  it,  Ezek.  xxxi.  3, 
10,  14.  On  or  above  the  tops  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  houses,  imports 
a  most  public  and  visible  state  or 
manner,  Isa.  ii.  2.  Matt.  x.  27. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  7.  but  the  Jews  being 
^0.  ^Q,  Vol.  IL 


on  house-tops,  when  the  Romans  in- 
vaded their  country,  imports  their 
hiding  themselves  in  secret  places. 
Matt.  xxiv.  17.  Luke  xvii.  13.  or 
mens*  posting  themselves  where  they 
can  best  discern  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  Isa.  xxii.  1.  and  xv.  3. 

TOPAZ,  a  precious  and  transpa- 
rent jewel,  third  in  value  to  the 
diamond.  The  finest  topazes  ar6 
brought  from  the  East-Indies,  and 
are  often  found  about  the  bigness  of 
a  pin -head,  and  scarcely  any  exceed 
the  6th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  best  are  of  a  yellow  golden  co- 
lour ;  but  Pliny  says,  the  best  are  of 
a  green  colour.  The  most  valuable 
topaz  in  the  world,  we  know  of,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  great  Mogul. 
It  weighs  about  137  caracts,  and  cost 
200,300/.  sterling.  The  topaz  was 
anciently  found  in  an  island  of  the 
Red  sea,  called  Topazion,  and  hence 
it  is  called  the  Topaz  of  Cash,  Job 
xxviii.  19.  If  the  Pitdath  signifies 
a  topaz,  it  was  second  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate,  and  it  was  the 
9th  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, Exod.  xxviii.  17.  Rev.  xxi.  20. 
At  present,  the  topazes  of  East-India 
are  the  best ;  those  of  Abyssinia,  the 
next;  those  of  Peru  in  America,  are 
much  softer;  and  those  of  Bohemia 
in  Germany,  are  still  softer,  and  a 
little  cloudy.  By  proper  firing,  chrys- 
tal  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  Topaz. 

TOPHET,  a  place  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem  ;  so  called  from  the  beat- 
ing of  drums  to  drown  the  cries  of 
the  children  burnt  in  the  fire  to  Mo- 
lech.  It  was  also  called  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  either  from  some  pro- 
prietor of  it,  or  it  may  be  rendered 
the  valleTj  of  shrieking :  but  Reland 
places  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the 
west  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  delightful  spot,  watered 
by  the  streams  of  Shiloah,  and  shaded 
with  a  number  of  gardens.  But  it 
is  more  certain,  that  here  the  Jews 
burnt  their  children  to  Molech,  Jer. 
vii.  30.  Here,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  a  great  part  of  the  As- 
syrian host  were  cut  off,  as  in  a  fire 
perhaps  by  a  burning  pestilence,  Is^ 
3  X 
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xxX.  33.    To  stop  the  idolatries  here 
practised,  Josiah  rendered  it  as  filthy 
as  he  could,  probably  making  it  a  bu- 
rying-place,  or  a  place  of  burning 
dead  carcases  to  which  burial  was 
not  allowed,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  IJ. 
It  seems   that    multitudes    of  those 
Jews,  slain  by  the  Chaldeans  at  the 
taking   of  Jerusalem,    were  buried 
here,  Jer.  vii.  32.  and  xix.  11 — 13. 
Afterwards  it  seems  to  have  become 
the  common  receptacle  of  carcases, 
garbage,  and  filth,  and  a  fire  was 
kept  burning   to  consume  it.     The 
word  Gehenna,  used  for  hell,  is  the 
same  as  Gehinnom,  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  or  of  shriekinc^. 
TORCH.     SeeLAMP. 
TORMENT.     See  Pain. 
TORTOISE.     There  are  two  ge- 
neral kinds  of  tortoises,  viz.  sea  and 
land  ones;  and  12  particular  kinds. 
It  is  the  land   tortoise  that  is  men- 
tioned in   scripture ;    the  shell  that 
covers  it,  renders  it  somewhat  like  a 
covered  waggon.     Some  call  it  the 
land  crocodile.    It  feeds  on  flowers ; 
and  in  Syria,   and  places  adjacent, 
is  reckoned  a  fine  dish.     In  East-In- 
dia, the  land  tortoises  are  seldom  a- 
bove  three  inches  long ;  but  in  the 
isle  of  Madagascar,  it  is  said,  there 
are  some  about  a  foot  long,  and  co- 
vered with  a  shell  mixed   of  while, 
yellow   and   other  colours.      There 
is  a  most  ugly  kind  of  tortoise  that 
haunts  old  walls,  and  will  live  se- 
veral days  after  its  head   is  cut  off. 
ThiSj  I  am  apt  to  think,  is  the  tzab 
of  the  Hebrews,  if  that  animal  be 
not  rather  what  Dr.  Shaw  calls  the 
sharp-scaled  tailed  lizard. 

TOSS,  violently  to  drive  hither 
and  thither.  Men  are  tossed  to  and 
fro  in  their  condition,  when  they 
have  no  rest  from  troubles,  arising 
from  different  quarters,  Psal.cix.  23. 
Isa.  liv.  II.  and  tossings  denote 
trouble  and  disquiet  of  mind.  Job 
vii.  5.  Professors  are  tossed  to  and 
fro  in  their  religion,  when  they  are 
unsettled  in  their  opinions  and  prac- 
tice, Eph.  iv.  14. 

TOTTERIKG,  shaking  hither  and 
^hither,  Psal.  Ixii,  3, 


TOUCH.  (I.)  Lightly  to  feel  a 
thing,  Luke  viii.  44.  (2.)  To  dis- 
tress, afflict.  Gen.  xxvi.  11,  29.  John 
xix.  21.  (3.)  To  prevail  against, 
destroy,  1  John  v.  18.  Heb.  xi.  28. 
(4.)  To  approach,  come  close  to, 
Exod.  xix.  16.  Acts  xxvii.  3.  (5.) 
To  meddle  with.  Numb.  xvi.  26. 
God  toucheth  mens'  hearts,  when  he 
inclines  and  persuades  them  to  a 
thing,  1  Sam.  x.  26.  He  toucheth 
the  earth  till  it  melt,  when  he  exe- 
cutes his  fearful  judgments  on  the 
inhabitants,  Amos  ix.  5.  He  touch- 
eth the  mountains,  and  they  smoke, 
when  he  readily  removes  hinderances 
in  his  way,  and  debases  the  proud 
and  great,  Psal.  cxliv.  5.  Christ  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities; he  readily  and  kindly  sym- 
pathizes with  us  under  our  troubles, 
Heb.  iv.  15.  Alexander  and  his  army 
did  not  touch  the  ground,  in  their 
march  against  the  Persians ;  i.  e. 
they  marched  with  astonishing  speed, 
as  if  flying,  and  meeting  with  no  ef» 
fectual  resistance,  Dan.  viii.  j.  Blood 
toucheth  blood,  when  murder  and  o- 
ther  ruinous  sins  are  committed  every 
where,  and  closely  after  one  ano.- 
ther,  Hos.  iv.  2.  Carnal  knowledge 
of  a  woman  is  called  a  touching  her. 
Gen.  XX.  6.  Prov.  vi.  29.  1  Cor. 
vii.  1.  Touching,  with  respect  to, 
2  Thess,  iii.  4. 

TOW.  Wicked  men  are  likened 
to  it,  to  mark  their  ripeness  for  the 
destructive  judgments  of  God  ;  their 
easy  and  quick  ruin  by  means  of 
them,  and  their  inability  to  withstand 
them,  Isa.  i.  31.  and  xliii.  J7. 

TOWARDS.  (1.)  Inchningto, 
Numb.  xxiv.  1.  (2.)  On  the  way  to. 
Gen.  xii.  9.  (3.)  With  respect  to. 
Deut.  xxvii.  54,  36.  Repentance 
is  toivurds  God,  as  thereby  we  sor?. 
row  for  sin  as  against  his  honour  and 
law,  and  turn  from  it  to  him  as  our 
portion,  master,  and  last  end  :  faith 
is  toivards  Jesus  Christ,  as  by  it  we 
look  to,  and  depend  on  him,  for  e- 
very  thing  necessary  to  our  salva? 
tion.  Acts  XX.  21.  Our  heart  is  to- 
wards one,  when  we  are  greatly  pleas- 
ed vi.4th  him^  and  his  vv'ork,  Judg. 
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V.  9.  Mens'  eyes  are  toivurds  the 
Lord,  when  they  seek  and  expect 
(heir  help  and  salvation  only  from 
him,  Psal.xxv.  15.  Isa.  xvi.7. 

TOWER,  a  strong  and  high  build- 
ing, for  protecting  against  enemies, 
and  for  annoying  them;  or  for  a 
prospecty  2  Chron.  xiv.  7.  In  scrip- 
ture, we  read  of  the  towers  of  Ba- 
bykin,  Jerusalem,  Penuel,  Shehera, 
Tbebez,  Eder,  &c.  ^hc  toiver  of  the 
uatchifien,  may  be  one  erected  for 
watcliing  the  invasion  of  enemies ; 
and  f]'o?H  the  toiver  of  the  vjutchmen 
to  the  fenced  citi/,  is  in  all  places  more 
or  less  populous,  2  Kings  xvii.  9. 
The  toiver  of  the  Jiock,  may  denote 
Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was  the 
lower  of  Eder,  or  of  the  jiock;  or 
Jerusalem,  where  the  tribes  of  God 
assembled  as  a  flock;  or  Jesus  him- 
self, who  is  the  protecting  Saviour  of 
his  people,  Mic.  iv.  8.  2  Sam.xxii 
3.  Prov.  xviii.  10.  Jerusalem,  the 
temple,  and  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  a  ^oiuer  in  God's  vineyard  :  were 
most  visible,  and  useful  for  protect- 
ing men,  Isa.  v.  2.  Matt,  xxi.  33. 
Jeremiah  was  like  a  toioer  and  for- 
tress, to  spy  out  and  reprove  the 
Jews  for  their  sins,  and  they  could 
not  prevail  to  silence  or  destroy 
him,  Jer.  vi.  27. 

TOWN,  (1.)  A  city,  1  Sam.xxiii. 
7.  (2.)  A  burgh  or  village,  Esth. 
ix.  19. 

TEACHONITIS,  stoni/,  cruel,  a 
small  canton  on  the  south  of  Damas- 
cus, which  properly  pertained  to 
Arabia,  not  to  Canaan.  It  had  Itu- 
ria  on  the  south,  and  Bashan  on  the 
west.  It  abounded  with  rocks;  and 
here  the  robbers  that  gave  Herod 
the  Great  so  much  work,  sheltered 
themselves.  Philip  his  son  was  te- 
trarch  here,  Luke  iii.  I. 

To  TRADE,  to  deal  in  any  law^- 
ful  business,  as  of  buying  and  selling, 
&c.  Gen.  xlvi.  32,  34.  To  trade 
liiilh  the  talents,  or  pounds,  which 
God  gives,  is  to  exercise  our  gifts 
and  graces,  and  to  improve  our  op- 
portunities, to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  ourselves  and  oar  neigh- 
bours^ Matt,  xxY.  16, 


TRADITION,  some  things  land- 
ed down  from  age  to  age,  without 
being  committed  to  writing.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  besides  the  laws 
of  Moses  written  in  the  Pentateuch, 
God  gave  him  a  great  many  more, 
of  which  he  informed  Aaron  and  his 
sons :  they  handed  them  down  to 
the  elders;  and  these  informed  the 
prophets  thereof:  these,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  conveyed  them 
to  posterity.  This  oral  law,  con- 
veyed without  writing,  they  reckon 
the  soul  of  the  written  law,  which, 
as  it  were,  gives  life  and  sense  to  it. 
These  traditions,  however,  were  but 
the  inventions  of  presumptuous  men. 
Moses  expressly  calls  us  to  regard 
only  what  God  has  revealed  to  us  in 
his  word,  Deut.  xxix.  29.  After 
the  time  of  Malachi,  these  traditions 
were  exceedingly  multiplied;  but 
some  of  them  were  trifling,  as  pre- 
scriptions of  washing  of  hands,  pots, 
and  tables  ;  and  some  whimsical,  as 
those  relative  to  the  phylacteries; 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  wick- 
ed, as  the  notion  that  a  man's  conse- 
crating things  to  God,  freed  him  from 
the  duty  of  supporting  his  aged  pa- 
rents; and  their  allowance  to  swear 
by  creatures,  and  pretending  that  an 
oath  was  more  binding  if  sworn  by 
the  gift  on  the  altar,  than  by  the  al- 
tar itself;  and  their  pretending  it 
was  lawful  to  hate  their  enemies,  &c. 
Our  Saviour  inveighs  against  them, 
as  making  void  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  rendering  their  devo- 
tion useless  by  their  traditions.  Matt. 
XV.  and  xxiii.  Soon  after,  their  re- 
ligion consisted  almost  wholly  in  the 
observance  of  these  traditions.  Rabbi 
Judah,  about  A.  D.  190,  collected 
what  traditions  he  could,  and  called 
his  work  the  Mishna,  or  second  laxv. 
This  not  being  sufficiently  clear  on 
many  heads.  Rabbi  Jochanan,  about 
100  years  after,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  it.  This  he  called  the  Gemara, 
or  the  Perfection.  These  two  joined 
together,  are  called  the  Talmud,  or 
directory  of  Jerusalem,  because  com- 
posed chiefly  (or  the  use  of  the  Jews 
in  Canaan.  But  as  this  Gemara  was 
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written  in  an  obscure  style,  and  mul- 
titudes of  traditions  known  in  the 
east  not  mentioned  in  it.  Rabbi  Ase, 
and  Ills  disciples,  composed  another, 
and  which,  being  joined  to  theMish- 
na,  formed  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
It  consists  of  6  parts,  63  treatises, 
and  52+  chapters;  and  rehearses  the 
various  decisions  of  their  rabbins 
concerning  seeds,  plants,  and  fruits, 
festivals,  women,  injuries,  sacrifices, 
and  other  things  sacred,  and  purifica- 
tions. Though  these  Talrauds  be 
stuffed  with  trifles  and  nonsense,  yet 
they,  especially  the  Babylonian,  (for 
the  Jerusalem  is  little  regarded,)  are 
what  we  may  call  the  body  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law  of  the  modern 
Jews,  if  we  might  not  only  say  their 
creed,  which  they  reckon  incompar- 
ably preferable  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  for  rejecting  of  v.diich, 
they  abhor  their  brethren  the  Kara- 
ites, who  regard  only  the  Bible,  as 
almost  devils  incarnate.  As  the  Tal- 
mud is  so  large  that  few  of  their  doc- 
tors could  render  themselves  masters 
of  it,  Moses  Maimonides,  a  Spanish 
rabbin,  about  A.  D.  1 180,  composed 
an  abridgment  of  it,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  folio ;  and  to 
liim  they  are  obliged  for  curtailing, 
at  least  for  abridging,  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense.  After  all,  a  reader  en- 
dowed with  a  sufficient  stock  of  pa- 
tience, may  find  a  variety  of  things 
in  the  Talmud  tending  to  illustrate 
several  passages  of  the  oracles  of 
(Jod. 

Under  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion, the  Papists  have  pretended  to 
hold  a  multitude  of  traditions,  said 
to  be  conveyed  from  the  apostles. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  never  a 
whit  better  than  their  fellows  of  the 
Talmud.  Nor  does  the  word  of  God 
allow  us  to  regard  any  such,  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  The  Thessaloni- 
ans  were  required  to  hold  the  tradi- 
tions, i.  e.  what  had  been  delivered 
to  them  in  the  epistles  sent  them, 
:jnd  in  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  his 
brethren, according  to  the  scriptures. 
Hut  now  the  canon  is  finished,  with 
T  terrible  curse  denounced  against 


the  person  who,  in  his  religion,  adds 
to  or  takes  from  what  is  written  in 
the  Bible,  2Thess.  iii.  15.  Rev.xxii. 
18,   19. 

TRAFFIC,  merchandize,  Ezek. 
xvii.  4.  Traffickers,  merchants, 
Isa.  xxiii.  8. 

A  TRAIN,  is  a  company  of  at- 
tendants, 1  Kings  X.  2.  Christ's 
train  filling  the  temple,  may  denote 
either  a  multitude  of  angels  ;  or  that 
the  perfections  of  the  Deity  dwell  in 
his  manhood ;  and  that  the  fruits  of 
his  mediatory  office  fill  the  church 
with  oracles,  ordinances,  and  minis- 
ters, and  with  saints,  gifts,  and  graces, 
Isaiah  vi.  1. 

TRAITOR,  one  that  betrays  his 
king,  master,  or  friend,  Luke  vi.  16. 
John  vi.  71. 

TRAMPLE,  to  TREAD  under  foot. 
Psalm  xci.  13. 

TRANCE,  that  state  of  a  person's 
mind,  wherein,  by  wonder  or  other- 
wise, his  outward  senses  are  bound 
up,  and  supernatural  things  are  re- 
vealed to  him.  When  Ezekiel,  and 
John  the  apostle,  had  their  visions, 
they  were  often  cast  into  a  trance, 
Ezek.  i.  &c.  Rev.  i.  and  iv.  &c. 
And  so  was  Peter,  when  admonish- 
ed to  go  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles, 
Acts  X.  10.  and  xi.  5.  and  Balaam 
asserts,  that  he,  falling  into  a  trance, 
saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  Numb. 
xxiv.  4. 

TRANQUILLITY,  quietness  and 
prosperity,  Dan.  iv.  27. 

TRANSFER,  to  apply  to  one  that 
which  respects  another :  thus  Paul, 
in  a  figure,  transferred  or  applied  to 
himself  and  Apollos,  the  compari- 
son of  planters,  watercrs,  stewards, 
1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

TRANSFIGURE,  transform, 
to  turn  into  another  shape.  To  give 
our  Saviour  a  foretaste  of  his  future 
glory,  and  to  fortify  some  of  his 
disciples  against  the  offence  of  his 
after  sufferings,  he,  as  he  prayed, 
was  gloriously  transfigured  on  the 
mount.  Matt,  xxvii.  1—5.  Men 
are  transfor?ned  by  the  renewing  of 
their  minds,  when  their  nature  is 
changed  froni.its  likeness  to  Satan 
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into  the  image  of  God,  in  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  true  holi- 
ness, and  their  practice  is  rendered 
conformable  to  his  law,  Eom.  xii.  2. 
Satan  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,  when  he  tempts  to  things  under 
the  appearance  of  knowledge,  holi- 
ness, spiritual  liberty,  eminent  fel- 
lowship with  God;  and  Ins  ministers 
are  trans  for?ned  Into  apostles  of  Christ, 
when  they  pretend  an  uncommon 
mission  from  Christ,  and  have  great 
appearances  of  seriousness,  zeal,  and 
devotion,  -2  Cor.  xi.  ]3 — 15. 

TRANSGRESS,  to  disobey  a  laws 
going  over  the  limits  which  it  fixeth 
for  acti(m  or  forbearance,  Esth.  iii.  3. 
Sin  is  a  transgression,  as  thereby  we 
treacherously  overpass  the  limits 
which  God  hath  fixed  for  our  duty  in 
his  law,  and  do  what  he  forbids,  or 
omit  what  he  requires,  1  John  iii. 
4.  and  a  transgressor,  is  a  sin- 
ner, particularly  a  noted  one,  Isa. 
xlviii.  8.  Gal.  ii.  18.  Isa.  liii.  12. 
.  TRANSLATE,  to  remove  from 
«ne  person,  place,  or  state,  to  ano- 
ther: so  Abner  intended  to  translate 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  taking  it  from 
Jshbosheth,  and  giving  it  to  David, 
2  Sam.  iii.  10.  Enoch  was  translated ; 
when  he  was  removed,  soul  and  body 
at  once,  from  earth  to  heaven,  Heb. 
Ki.  5.  Sinners  at  their  conversion 
are  translated;  are  brought  out  oi^ 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  to  a  state  of 
union  with,  and  subjection  to,  Christ, 
Col.  i.  13. 

TRANSPARENT,  what  may  be 
Been  through,  as  glass,  &;c.  Rev. 
xxi.  21. 

TRAP.     See  Snare. 

TRAVAIL,  womens'  painful  la- 
bour in  bringing  forth  children.  Gen. 
XXXV.  16.  Exquisite,  painful,,  and 
sudden,  calamities  and  distress,  are 
likened  to  it,  Isa.  xiii.  8.  Hos.  xiii. 
■13.  Jer.  xxs.  C,  7.  1  Thess.  v.  3. 
God  is  like  to  a  travailing  iwjtian, 
when,  after  long  patience,  he,  by  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  his  power, 
fcrings  about  deliverance  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  ruin  to  their  enemies,  Isa. 
jdii.    Ji.      The    travail   of  CiirisL's 


soul,  is  the  painful  sufferings  he  en- 
dured, for  bringing  forth  glory  to 
God,  and  redemption  to  us;  and'  the 
saints,  who,  by  means  thereof,  are 
begotten  again,  and  brought  forth 
into  their  new  covenant-state,  Isa. 
liii.  1  1 .  The  church  travaileth,  when, 
by  prayers  and  vigorous  endeavours 
and  by  enduring  sore  persecutions 
and  troubles,  she  brings  forth  reform- 
ation and  children  to  Chri.st,  Mic. 
V.  3.  Rev.  xii.  2.  Gal.  iv.  19.  Zion 
brought  forth  children  before  she 
travailed;  her  deliverance  came  very 
speedily  and  unexpectedly  ;■.  or  be- 
fore the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  church, 
the  gospel-church  was  founded, „Isa. 
Ixvi.  7.  Men  travail  loiih  ini(]tnii/, 
when,  even  to  the  distressing  of  them- 
selves, they  labour  to  commit  it, 
Psal.  vii.  14.  Not  to  travail,  is  ex- 
pressive of  barrennessj  and  of  want 
of  inhabitants,  or  of  good  ones  in  a 
land,  Isa.  xxiii.  4.  and  Iv.  1. 

TRAVEL,  (!.)  Making  a  journey 
from  one  place  to  another,  Acts  xix\ 
29.  (2.)  Hard  labour  and  toil,  Eccl. 
iii.  10.  (3.)  Trouble^  distress.  Numb. 
XX.  14.  God  is  like  a  traveller  or 
ivay-faring  man,  when  his  visits  to 
his  people  are  seldom  and  short,  and 
he  seems  to  take  little  notice  of 
th.em,  Jer.  xiv.  S.  C^hrist  islikened'to 
a  traveller:  he  came  iiito  our  world  ; 
he  left  it,  and  ascended  into  heaven  ; 
but  still  in  his  spiritual  power  and 
influence,  he  travels  through  his 
churches,  to  help  and  protect  them. 
Matt.  XXV.  14.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1.  Saints 
al-e  PILGRIMS,  or  ivay-furing  men: 
travellers  from  one  place  to  another; 
their  condition  here  is  very  unsettled; 
but  united  to,  and  assisted  by,  Jesus, 
they,  through  much,  danger  and  op- 
position, proceed  from  one  degree 
of  grace  to  another,  till  they  at  last 
arrive  at  their  everlasting  home,  1 
Pet.  ii.  11.  Heb.  xi.  11.  Isa.  xxxv, 
8.  Satan  is  a  traveller,  who  goc? 
about  seeking  enlertainmentinmens^ 
hearts,  2  Sam.  xii.  4.  and  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  success  of  the  gospel 
in  the  dry  places  of  the  Heathen 
world,  he  returned  to  the  Jews,  and 
made  them   rcore  hardened  .jigaijjst 
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Christ,  and  more  wicked  than  before, 
I.uke  xi.  24,  25,  26.  Matt.  xii.  43— 
45.  Poverty  and  want  come  on 
sluggards  as  a  traveller,  and  an  arm- 
ed man;  gradually,  but  unexpected- 
ly and  irresistibly,  and  render  them 
miserable,  Prov.  vi.  11.  andxxiv.  34. 

TREVERSE.  to  go  hither  and 
thither.  The  Jews  traversed  their 
•ways,  by  sometimes  following  the 
Lord,  and  immediately  after  follow- 
ing their  idols ;  and  now  one  idol, 
and  anon  another,  Jer.  ii.  23. 

TREACHERY,  or  treason,  is 
a.  perfidious  acting  contrary  to  co- 
venant-obligation ;  as  wiien  a  subject, 
contrary  to  his  oath  and  duly  of  al- 
legiance, rebels  against,  and  murders, 
his  sovereign,  2  Kings  ix.  23.  and 
xi.  14.  The  Jews  were  ^rfacZ/tro?;*; 
guilty  of  deceit  and  covenant-break- 
ing with  God  and  men,  Jer.  iii.  7, 
J 1 .  The  Assyrians  dealt  ireacher- 
qiisli/,  when,  contrary  to  treaty, 
they  ravaged  Judea  ;  and  they  were 
dealt  treacherously  ivkh,  when  Senna- 
chjerib's  sons  murdered  him,  and 
when  the  Bledes  and  Chaldeans  de- 
stroyed their  kingdom,  Isa.  xxxiii.  1. 
The  Medes  and  Persians  dealt  very 
treacherously,  when,  casting  off  their 
allegiance,  they  destroyed  Babylon, 
Jsa.  xxi.  2. 

TREAD,  (1.)  To  walk  on, 
Beut.  xi.  24.  and  men  tread  God's 
courts,  when  their  is  no  more  of  spi- 
ritual service  in  there  worship  than 
if  they  were  beasts,  Isa.  i.  12.  (2.) 
To  pasture,  to  feed,  Isa.  vii.  25.  (3.) 
To  squeeze,  press  out  the  juice  of 
grapes.  Job  xxiv.  J 1 .  and  hence 
Christ  treads  tfie  wine-press,  when 
he  destroys  his  enemies,  and  tramples 
them  as  if  under  his  feet,  Isa.  Ixiii. 
3.  Rev.  xix.  15.  and  treading,  or 
treading  dpun,  imports  great  afflic- 
tion and  debasement,  full  conquest 
and  ruin,  Isa.  xxii.  5.  Psal.  xiiv.  5. 
and  vii.  5.  and  Ix.  12.  Christ's  mi- 
nisters and  people  tread  on  adders, 
lions,  serpents,  and  all  the  poiver  of 
the  enemy,  when  they  prevail  over 
Satan  and  all  his  agents,  to  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel,  and  a  grow- 
mg  in  grace,  Luke  x.  J9.  Psal.  xci. 


1 3.  Antichrist  treads  underfoot  the 
holy  city  ;  oppresses  and  murders 
the  saints,  and  debases  the  ordi- 
nances and  form  of  the  church.  Rev. 
xi.  2  To  tread  the  poor,  is  to  op" 
press  and  afflict  them,  Amos  v.  II . 
To  be  trodden  down  as  straw  for  the 
dunghill,  is  to  be  reduced  to  great 
misery  and  contempt,  Isa.  xxv.  10. 

TREASURE,  (l.)  A  store  or 
collection  of  valuable  things,  as  of 
corn,  wine,  oil,  gold,  silver,  brass, 
Jer.  xli.  8.  Ezek.  xxviii.  4.  Dan. 
xi.  43.  (2.)  A  TREASURY,  or  that 
which  contains  a  valuable  collection, 
as  a  bundle,  packet,  cabinet,  place; 
and  that  part  of  the  tabernacle  or 
temple  where  the  sacred  gifts  were 
gathered  or  laid  up,  was  called  the 
TREASURY,  Matt,  ii.  11.  Josh.  vi. 
19.  Mark  xii.  41.  God's  treasures 
are  collected  quantities  of  snow,  hail, 
rain,  waters,  wind.  Job  xxxviii.  22. 
Jer.  Ii.  6.  Psal.cxxxv.  7.  The  clouds, 
which  water  and  fructify  the  earth, 
are  called  his  good  treasure,  Deut. 
xxviii.  12.  The  wealth  hid  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  called  his 
hidden  treasure,  Psal.  xvii.  14.  His 
people  are  his  treasure,  collected 
from  among  men,  carefully  kept,  and 
highly  valued  by  him  as  his  jewels, 
Exod.  xix.  5.  Mai.  iii.  17.  Christ  is 
represented  as  a  treasury;  in  hira 
dwells  all  the  fulness  of  God,  and  in 
him  are  laid  up,  hid,  and  safely  pre- 
served, all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  all  that  is  pro- 
per to  be  communicated  to  sinful 
men.  Col.  ii.  3,  9.  and  i.  19.  He 
and  his  gospel  are  a  treasure  hid  in 
the  field;  he,  in  all  his  precious,  di- 
versified, and  enriching  fulness  of 
grace  and  glory,  and  the  gospel  in 
all  its  precious  promises  and  bless- 
ings, are  laid  up  in  the  scriptures, 
and  are  undiscerned  by  most  men. 
Matt.  xiii.  44.  and  this  treasure  is  in 
earthen  vessels,  as  it  is  committed  to 
poor  weak  men  to  preach  and  exhi- 
bit it,  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  Good  men  have 
within  them  a  good  treasure  of  holy 
dispositions,  gifts,  graces,  and 
thoughts.  Matt.  xii.  ^5.  wicked 
men  an  evil  treasure  of  wicked  in- 
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dinatlons  and  erroneous  opinions, 
Luke  vi.  45.  Their  wealth  obtain- 
ed by  fraud,  oppression,  and  the 
like,  is  called  treasures  of  ivickedness, 
Prov.  X.  2.  Treasure  laid  up  Tor 
men,  is  either  eternal  glory  prepared 
in  heaven  tor  the  saints.  Matt.  vi. 
19,  20.  or  a  treasure  of  xvratk,  laid 
up  for  the  everlasting  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  Jam.  v.  3.  Rom.  ii.  5. 

TREATISE,  a  book,  the  gospel 
of  Luke,  Actsi.  1 

TREES,  a  class  of  vegetables, 
which,  like  all  others,  have  an  intes- 
tine motion  or  circulation,  but  with- 
out any  local  motion  or  sensation ; 
growing  out  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
warmth  and  water. — Tree  of  life, 
and  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  stood  in  the  midst  of  Paradise, 
and  were  two  distinct  trees,  though 
some  make  them  the  same  tree.  The 
former,  a  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  lite  and  happiness,  wiiile  man 
continued  obedient;  and  the  other, 
a  test  of  his  fidelity  and  homage  to, 
and  of  his  holding  all  he  enjoyed  in 
fief  of,  God,  as  c  hief  lord,  on  the  easy 
terms  of  a  single  prohibition.  Christ 
is  called  the  tree  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  7. 
because  he  restores  to  that  life,  which 
man  forfeited  by  his  transgression.— 
The  saints  are  trees  of  righteousness, 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ,  and 
partaking  of  his  influences,  they 
grow  heavenward,  and  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  righteous  works,  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God,  and  the 
edification  of  those  around.  Rev.  ix. 
4.  Psal.  i.  3.  Ezek.  xlvii.  7,  12.  Isa. 
Ixi.  3.  Jer.  xvii.  7,  8.  Kings  and 
great  or  proud  men,  are  likened  to 
trees;  their  honour,  power,  and 
wealth,  or  pride,  are  conspicuous 
and  superior  to  others,  and  they  are 
means  of  protecting  or  overshadow- 
ing others,  Ezek.  xxxi.  5,  9.  Dan. 
iv.  10,23,  Rev.  viii.  7.  Wisdom, 
or  real  religion,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Righteous,  are  a  tree  of  life;  they  ren- 
der one  lively  and  active  in  holiness, 
and  issue  in  the  eternal  life  of  him- 
self and  others,  Prov.  iii.  18,  and 
xi.  30.  A  man's  hope  is  removed 
Jjike  ^n  old  tfee  cut  down^  whep  it 


cannot  be  recovered.  Job  xix.  If). 

TREES  CHUSE  A  KING.  By 
this  fable  Jotham  signifies  to  the  men 
of  Shechem,  that  the  most  worthy- 
men  in  Israel  (whom  he  represents 
by  the  most  excellent  trees,  the  olive, 
the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine,)  had  not 
desired  any  kingly  power  over  them: 
and  his  father  Gideon  had  refused  it 
when  offered  to  him.  By  the  vilest 
of  shrubs,  the  bramble,  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  trees  to  be  their  king, 
and  calling  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  its  shadow,  he  shews  what  a 
worthless  choice  they  had  made. 
The  speech  of  the  bramble  repre- 
sents, how  foolish  Abimelech  was 
in  imagining  he  should  be  able  to 
afford  them  (any  more  than  the 
bramble)  the  shade  or  protection  he 
had  promised.  The  threat  of  the 
bramble  shews,  the  cruelty  of  Abi- 
melech's  temper,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy the  Shechemites,  if  he  found 
them  unfaithful,  Judg.  ix.  8. 

TREiMBLE,  (l.)  To  shake.  Job 
ix.  6.  and  xxvi.  1  1.  EccI,  xii.  3.  (2) 
To  fear  exceedingly,  till  one  shake 
with  dread,  Deut.  ii.  25.  and  that 
either  as  impressed  with  awful  great- 
ness or  alarming  judgments,  Amos 
viii.  8.  Jam.  ii.  19.  or  under  a  holy 
awe  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  the  authority  and  holiness 
of  his  word,  Jer.  xxxiii.  9.  Isa.  Ixv, 
5.  and  Ixvi.  2.  When  Ephraim  spalce 
trembling,  he  exalted  himself;  but 
when  he  offended  in  Baal,  he  died. 
As  long  as  the  ten  tribes  behaved 
humbly,  they  prospered;  but  their 
proud  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  Baal  hastened  their  ruin,  Hosea 
xii.  1. 

TRENCH,  a  ditch  digged  about 
a  camp,  for  its  protection  ;  or  about 
a  city,  to  defend  it,  or  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  inhabitants,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
20.  Luke  xix.  4-3.  or  a  ditch  about  an 
altar,  I  Kings  xviii.  32. 

TRESPASS,  a  failing  of  duty  to-. 
wards  God  or  men,  or  an  offence  and 
iiijury  done  them.  Malt.  vi.  15.  The 
Hebrew  pas  hah  hh,  signifies  an  in- 
jury done  in  a  seditious  and  rebelli- 
ous manner.  Gen.  xxxi.  3S.     Trcs- 
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pass  money  was  that  which  was 
given  by  people  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  temple,  to  purchase 
animals  for  a  trespass-offering,  2 
Kings  xii.  16. 

IRIAL.     See  Try. 

TRIBE,  a  class  of  people  sprung 
as  branches  from  one  root;  and  so 
the  twelve  families  of  JacoVs  twelve 
sons,  are  called  tribes.  The  Gentiles 
succeeding  in  the  church,  when 
the  Jews  were  cast  out,  are  called 
the  tivclve  tribes  of  Israel,  Ezek. 
xlv.  8.  Matt.  xix.  2S.  Rev.  vii.  4. 
and  xxi.  12. 

-  TRIBULATION,  sore  trouble,  in 
■which  men  are  squeezed,  and  as  it 
were  threshed  as  corn  on  a  floor, 
Rom.  V.  4.  In  Rom.  ii.  9.  and  in 
Rev.,  ir.  22.  it  may  denote  the  tor- 
ments of  hell. 
.  TRIBUTE.     See  Tax. 

TRICKLE,  to  run  down  in  drops. 
Trickling  of  the  eye,  imports  great 
>veeping  and  sorrow,  Lara.  iii.  49. 
-'  TRL\I,  to  remove  every  thing  im- 
proper, and  render  neat,  2  Sam.  xix. 
24.  The  trimming  of  lamps,  by 
snuffing  them,  and  causing  them  to 
burn  more  brightly,  denotes  mens' 
.stirring  up  themselves  to  activi- 
ty in  the  duties  of  holiness,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  comfortable  meet- 
ing wilh  Christ,  Malt.  xxv.  7.  The 
Jews  trimmed  their  uay  to  seek  love, 
and  taug/tt  the  ivicked  ones  their  ivays; 
they  set  out  tlieir  own  power  and 
wealth  to  grain  the  esteem  and  friend - 
ship  of  their  neighbours,  and  ofler- 
ed  sacrifices  to  procure  God's  fa- 
vour, while  they  went  on  in  sin  ;  and 
they  even  instructed  the  very  Hea- 
then iii  idolatry  and  wickedness,  Jer. 
ii.  3i. 

TRIUMPH,  great  shouting  and 
joy  on  account  of  victory  over  an 
enemy.  God  triumphs  over  his  ene- 
mies, when  he  has  an  easy  and  glo- 
rious victory  over  them,  Exod.  xv. 
J.  21.  Christ  triumphed  over  prin- 
cipalities and poivers  on  thecross :  he 
joyliilly  finished  transgression,  made 
satisfaction  for  sin,  and  thus  under- 
jnined  the  power  of  Safan,  and  laid 
a:)  efiectuai  foundation  for  the  over- 


throw of  his  kingdom  in  the  world^ 
and  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Col.  ii.  15. 
The  saints  triumph  alvjay  in  Christ, 
and  in  God's  ii-orJc  and  praise;  amidst 
weakness  and  trouble,  they  rejoice  in 
Christ's  offices,  righteousness,  pow- 
er, and  love,  and  with  joy  think  of, 
delight  in,  and  extol  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  whole  providence 
of  God  connected  therewith,  2  Cor. 
ii.  14.  Psal.  xcii.4.  andcvi.  47.  Phi- 
listia's  triumphing  because  of  David, 
may  either  be  an  irony  signifying 
their  mourning  and  howling  at  his 
conquest  of  them  ;  or  it  may  denote 
their  having  reason  to  rejoice,  as 
they  had  got  a  better  master  than 
their  tyrannic  lords;  or  the  phrase 
may  signify  his  triumphing  over 
them,  Psal.  Ix.  8.  and  cviii.  9. 

TROAS,  or  troy,  bored  through, 
a  city  of  Phrygia  or  Mysia,  a  litde  to 
the  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  To  the  north  of 
this,  in  the  earliest  ages,  stood  the 
famed  city  of  Troy.  After  it  had 
been  for  some  generations  the  head 
of  a  noted  kingdom,  it  was,  after  a" 
siege  of  ten  years,  taken  by  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.  This  occasioned 
the  dispersion  of  the  Trojans  into  a 
variety  of  places,  and  many  nations 
alfected  to  be  reckoned  their  off- 
spring. It  seems,  too,  that  storms 
dispersed  the  returning  Greeks  into 
a  variety  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  gene- 
ally  beheved,  that  this  Troy  was  de- 
stroyed about  1184  years  before 
Christ's  birth  ;  but  we,  w'th  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  suppose  it  to  have  happened 
about  280  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  which  will  tally  well 
with  ^neas's  being  the  cotemporary 
of  Dido  the  founder,  or  rather  the  a- 
dorner,  of  Carthage,  and  will  corres- 
pond with  the  flight  of  Cac'mus  for 
fear  of  David's  arms,  and  with  the 
wide-spread  ravages  of  Shishak.  A 
new  Troy  was  soon  after  built,  about 
four  miles  nearer  the  shore,  and  but 
one  from  the  sea.  This,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  was  dwindled  into  a. 
petty  village,  with  nothing  remaik^-' 
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Lie,  save  an  old  temple  of  Minerva. 
By  his  order,  Lysimachus  his  general 
repaired  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall  of  five  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entering  A- 
sia,  found  it  in  a  poor  condition,  and 
believing  themselves  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  ancient  Trojans,  spared 
no  cost  or  pains  to  repair  and  em- 
bellish it.  Augustus  sent  a  colony  of 
Romans  to  inhabit  it.  Here  Paul  of- 
ten preached,  and  planted  a  church  ; 
and  with  one  Carpus  he  here  left  his 
cloke,  and  some  parchments.  A 
church  long  remained  in  this  place; 
but  at  present  we  know  of  nothing  in 
it  but  some  old  ruins.  Acts  xvi.  8. 
and  XX.  5,  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

TROGYLLIUM,  Trogilias,  or 
Trogilia,  was  a  promontory,  or 
head  of  land,  of  Mycale,  about  five 
miles  from  Samos,  Acts  xx.  ]5. 

TROOP,  a  band  of  men,  especi- 
ally warriors  or  robbers.  Job  vi.  19. 
Hosea  vi.  9.  Perhaps  the  Gad  and 
Meni,  rendered  troop  and  number, 
may  be  the  sun  and  moon,  or  these 
"with  the  stars;  or  it  may  mean,  that 
the  Jews,  in  their  wars  with  the  Chal- 
deans, depended  entirely  on  their 
good  fortune  and  the  valour  of  their 
troops,  Isa.  Ixv.  1 1 .  The  Chaldeans, 
multitudes  of  concurrent  afflictions, 
and  the  various  creatures  on  earth, 
and  especially  the  saints,  are  called 
God's  troops,  as  he  orders  their  form, 
motion,  and  influence,  and  they  ac- 
complish his  end,  Hab.  iii.  16.  Job 
xix.  12.  Amos  ix.  6. 

TROUBLE.     See  Distress. 

TROW,  an  old  word  for  think, 
Luke  xvii.  9. 

TRUCE,  agreement,  particularly 
such  as  warring  states  make,  for  at 
least  delaying  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  a  tin^e.  Truce-hreukers,  are 
such  as  break  through  their  engage- 
ments, and  who,  being  once  offend- 
ed, can  scarcely  ever  be  reconciled, 
2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

TRUE,  (1.)  Real:  so  God  is  the 
only  true  God  ;  he  alone  is  possessed 
of  infinite  perfection.  (2.)  Not  false; 
faithful,  candid ;  God  is  jrue,  and 
€i}ery  man  is  a  liar;  God  cannot  be 
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guilty  of  any  deceit  or  falsehood,  and 
every  one  that  contradicts  him  will 
be  found  a  liar,  Rom.  iii.  4.  Joseph's 
brethren  were  true  men,  who  did  not 
seek  to  deceive,  Gen.  xlii.  11.  A 
true  heart,  is  one  that  is  sincere,  up- 
right, and  candid,  Heb.  x.  22.  f3.) 
Most  excellent:  so  Christ  is  the<rz«? 
bread,  John  vi.  ^2.  the  true  vine, 
John  XV.  1.  the  true  light,  John  i.  9. 
God's  word  is  true,  and  the  tnith; 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  things  of 
which  it  speaks,  and  one  part  of  it 
with  another;  nor  shall  any  promise, 
threatening,  or  prediction  thereof,  be 
left  unaccomplished,  Psal,  cxix.  His 
judgments  are  true,  as  in  them  he 
fulfils  his  word,  shews  his  candour, 
and  manifests  his  faithfulness.  Rev. 
xvi.  7.  And  truly,  of  a  trnth,  or 
in  truth,  is,  ( 1 .)  Really  and  sincerely^ 
without  deceit,  Luke  xx.  21.  (2.) 
Verily,  w'ithout  fail.  Matt.  xvii.  11. 
Jer. iii.23.  Truth,  or  verity,  is, 
(1.)  What  is  opposite  to  falsehood 
and  error :  in  this  sense,  the  law  and 
gospel  of  God  are  the  truth,  Psalm 
cxix.  1,51.  Gal.  iii.  1.  (2.)  What  is 
real  and  substantial,  opposed  to  what 
is  shadowy  and  typical :  thus,  truth 
conies  by  Jesus  Christ,  i.  e.  the  glo- 
rious realities  shadowed  forth  by  the 
types,  are  fulfilled  in  his  incarnation, 
life,  death,  intercession,  and  govern^, 
ment,  John  i.  17.  (3.)  Candid  sin- 
cerity, in  opposition  to  dissimula- 
tion/John iv.  24-.  (4.)  Faithfulness, 
or  veracity,  in  fulfilling  what  one  is 
bound  to,  by  word,  engagement,  or 
relation,  Psal.  xxxi.  5.  God's  truth, 
is  his  candour  and  faithfulness,  Psal. 
Ixxi.  22.  or  his  revealed  will,  in 
which,  in  a  way  of  obedience  to  it, 
his  people  walk,  Psal.  xxvi.  3.  His 
works  zxQ  verity  and  judgment;  are 
precisely  a  fulfilment  of  his  word, 
and  of  his  relations  to  men,  and  are 
all  performed  in  infinite  wisdom,  Ps. 
cxi.  7.  He  cuts  off  men  in  his  truth, 
when  he  does  it  in  fulfilling  his  pre- 
dictions, and  his  promises  or  threat- 
enings,  Psal.  Itv.  5.  Jesus  Christ' is 
the  TRUTH ;  he  comprehends  in  him- 
self all  real  excellencies;  he  is  full 
of  unfailing  candour  and  faithfulness 
3  Y 
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to  God  and  men ;  he  is  "the  substance 
of  all  the  ancient  types;  he  is  the 
substance  or  centre  of  every  thing 
important  in  sacred  history,  law,  or 
gospel,  John  xiv.  6.  The  truth  is  in 
Jesus ;  it  centres  in  him,  and  is  really, 
and  without  any  false  gloss,  repre- 
sented in  his  person,  office,  and  work, 
Eph.  iv.  21.  To  do  truth,  is  with 
inward  candour  and  sincerity  to  pro- 
fess and  practise  what  God's  word 
directs,  John  iii.  21.  To  hold  the 
truth  in  tinrighteoiisness,  is,  through 
the  prevalent  power  of  sinful  lusts, 
to  act  contrary  to  the  truth  of  God's 
word,  manifested  to,  and  in  some  de- 
gree impressed  on,  the  conscience, 
Rom.  i.  18. 

TRUMP,  or  TRUMPET,  a  hollow 
instrument  of  silver,  brass,  horn,  or 
the  like,  for  sounding  with  the  breath, 
in  order  to  convene  assemblies,  and 
encourage  to  war,  Jer.  iv.  5,     By 
the  direction  of  God,  Moses  made 
two  silver  trumpets,  wherewith  the 
priests  were  to  call  together  the  He- 
brews to  their  solemn  assemblies,  and 
to  direct  their  marches,  or  encourage 
them  to  war.     When  the  whole  con- 
gregation was  required  to  assemble, 
the  sound  was  to  be  simple  and  uni- 
form :  when  only  the  princes  were 
required  to  meet  with  Moses,  the 
,  sound  was  shrill.     A  long  and  qui- 
vering sound  directed  those  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tabernacle  to  decamp 
and  march :  a  second  sound  of  the 
same  air  directed  those  on  the  south 
side  to  do  the  same  :  at  a  third  sound, 
those  on  the  west  side  marched  ;  and 
at  a  fourth,  those  on  the  north.    The 
priests  blew  with  these  trumpets  o- 
ver  the  burning  sacrifices,  especially 
at  the  solemn  festivals ;  and  on  the 
I'EAST  of  trumpets,  they  blew  from 
morning  to  night.  Num.  x.  Lev.xxv. 
y,  10.     It  seems  Solomon  made  120 
silver  trumpets  instead  of  those  two, 
2  Chron.  v.  12.     With  trumpets  of 
rams-horns   the   priests   sounded  a- 
round  Jericho,  till  its  wal|s  fell  down 
ilat;  and  with    such,  it  seems,  the 
jubilee  was  proclaimed.  Josh.  vi.  4. 
J)id  not  these  trumpets  prefigure  the 
gospel,  which,  published  by  iriinis- 


ters,  calls  men  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
ordinances,  and  encourages  them  in 
their  heavenly  journey  and  spiritual 
warfare  ?— — Whatever  tends  to  a- 
larm  or  assemble  men,  is  called  a 
trumpet,  as  the  noisy  thunders  that 
called  and  alarmed  the  Hebrews  to 
hear  God's  law  at  vSinai,  Exod  xx. 
18.  or  the  majestic  and  awful  means 
whereby  God  will  raise   the  dead, 
and  call  mankind  to  his  tribunal  at 
the  last  day,  1  Cor.  xv,  52.   1  Thess. 
iv.  16.  or  the  alarming  declarations 
of   God's    prophets    and  ministers, 
warning  their  hearers  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  to  flee  from  their 
sins,  Hos.  viii.  I.  Isa.  Iviii.  1.  Ezek, 
xxxiii.  3,  6.     The  great  trumpet  that 
convened  the  outcasts  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  to  worship  the  Lord  at  Je- 
rusalem, is  either  the  edict  of  Cyrus 
that  proclaimed  to  the  Jews  their  li- 
berty to  return  home,  and  rebuild 
the  temple  of  their  God  ;  or  the  gos- 
pel, by  the  publishing  of  which,  mul- 
titudes are  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  Isa.  xxvii.  13.     The   gospel- 
church,  being  settled  under  the  apo- 
calyptic SEALS,  or  scenes  of  provi- 
dence, the  alarming  judgments  which 
afterward  befel  her,  are  represented 
by  the  sounding  of  seven  trumpets, 
the  first  six  of  which  are  thought  to 
reach  from  A.  D,  338,  to  about  1866 
or  2016,  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.   and  the 
seventh  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

TRUST,  (1.)  To  be  persuaded; 
to  hope  well,  Heb.  xiii.  18.  Luke 
xxiv.  21.  (2.)  To  depend  on  with- 
out fear,  Isa.  xxvi.  3.  To  trust  in 
the  Lord,  is  firmly  to  expect  that  he 
will  do  for  us  in  time  and  eternity- 
whatever  corresponds  to  his  word, 
his  perfections,  and  relations,  and  in 
quietness  to  wait  for  the  event,  Psal. 
Ixii.  8.  To  trust  in  men  lawfully,  is 
firmly  to  expect  that  they,  assisted  by 
God,  will  do  to  and  for  us  accord- 
ing to  their  promises  and  relations 
to  u«-ward,  Prov.  xxxi.  11.  To  trust 
in  men  sinfully^  is  to  depend  upon 
their  friendship  and  help,  instead 
of  God's,  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Isa,  xxx.  3. 
Trusty  persons  are  ?;uch  as  we  may 
depend  qpon  for  sure  information. 
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good  advice,  and  exact  fulfilment  of 
engagements,  Job  xii.  20. 

TRUTH.     See  True. 

TRY,  to  examincy  prove,  to  search 
carefully  into  the  nature,  quality, 
and  sufficiency  of  persons  or  things. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  trial  of  metal, 
whether  it  be  good  or  not,  Psal.  xiii 
6.  God  tries  and  examines  men,  not 
by  making  new  discoveries  for  him- 
self, for  he  knows  them  fully  ;  but 
by  his  word  or  providence  making 
discoveries  of  them  to  themselves 
or  others,  Psal,  xi.  5.  and  xxvi.  2. 
Prov.  xviii.  ,3.  And  the  afflictions  of 
his  people  are  called  trials,  as  they 
tend  to  exercise,  polish,  and  disco^ 
ver  their  grace,  not  to  destroy  them, 
Heb.  xi.  36.  Job  ix.  23.  and  they 
are  called  fiery,  because  terrible, 
piercing,  and  purifying,  1  Pet.  iv. 
12.  and  they  tend  to  exercise  and  in- 
crease their  patience,  James  i.  3. 
Rom.  v.  4.  Jesus  Christ  is  tried; 
neither  the  knowledge  of  his  Father, 
nor  his  manifold  sufferings,  nor  all 
the  diversified  experiments  of  the 
saints,  nor  the  scrutinies  of  his  ene- 
niies>  can  find  any  thing  faulty  or 
•defective  in  him.  Rev.  iii.  18.  Isa. 
xxviii.  1 6.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
is  tried;  it  is  exactly  according  to 
the  nature  of  God ;  neither  friends 
nor  foes  can  find  any  real  fault 
therein ;  every  promise  being  be- 
lieved by  the  saints,  they  obtain 
the  happy  accomplishment  thereof; 
every  threatening  contemned  by  sin- 
ners, is,  to  their  experience,  execut- 
ed upon  them  at  last,  Psal.  xviii.  30. 
and  cxix.  140.  Rulers  try  or  exa- 
mine by  a  judicial  search,  whether 
such  persons  be  guilty  of  alledged 
crimes  or  not ;  and  sometimes  civil 
rulers  have  tortured  or  scourged  pri- 
soners, in  order  to  make  them  de- 
clare what  they  supposed  they  had 
done.  Rev.  ii.  2.  Acts  xxii.  24. 

TRYPHENA  and  TRYPHOSA, 
delicate,  were  two  noted  Christian 
women  at  Rome,  who,  by  their  pri- 
vate instructions  and  generosity, 
mightily  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  gospel  there,  Rom.  xvi.  12. 
.     TUBAL,  born,  (I.)  The  fifth  son 


of  Japheth,Gen.  x.  Josephus  makes 
him  the  father  of  the  Iberians  on 
the  east  of  the  Black  sea.  Bochart 
makes  him  the  father  of  the  Tibar- 
enes  on  the  north  of  Armenia  the 
Less ;  and  I  see  nothing  to  hinder 
his  being  the  parent  ot  both  these 
tribes,  as  their  situation  is  not  very 
distant.  Others,  I  think,  without 
ground,  make  him  the  father  of  the 
Italians  or  Spaniards.  (2.)  Tubal- 
CAiN,  a  son  of  Lamech  the  Bigamist, 
and  the  inventor  of  smith-work  and 
foundery ;  and  it  is  believed,  the 
Vulcan,  or  god  of  smiths  of  the  Hea- 
then, Gen.  iv.  22. 

TUMULT,  UPROAR,  (1.)  A  dis- 
orderly, seditious,  and  noisy,  rising 
of  the  people,  Hos.  x.  14.  Matt, 
xxvii.  24.  Acts.  xvii.  5.  (2.)  Any- 
terrible  and  confused  hubbub,  Zech. 
xiv.  13.  Tumultuous  persons,  are 
such  as  are  set  upon  uproars  and  se- 
ditious mobbings,  Jer.  xlviii.  45. 
A  tumultuous  city,  is  one  filled  with 
noise,  confusion,  and  mobs,  Isa.  xxii. 
2.  A  tumultuous  noise,  is  that  which 
is  like  the  roaring  of  an  enraged 
mob,  Isa.  xiii.  4. 

To  TURN,  ( 1 . )  To  make  a  change 
of  motion  or  conduct;  and  so  turn- 
ing, denotes  inconstancy,  change 
from  good  to  bad,  or  from  bad  to 
good,  James  i.  17.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  II. 
and  the  corner  of  the  wall  is  called 
its  turning,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  9.  and  to 
turn  to  the  Lord,  is  to  leave  off  a  sin- 
ful stale  or  course,  in  coming  to  him 
as  our  Saviour,  portion,  and  gO' 
vernor,  and  walking  in  his  way,  I 
Thess.  i.  9.  To  turn  aside,  is  to  quit 
one's  holy  profession  and  course  of 
duty,  1  Tim.  i.  Q.  Exod.  xxxii.  8. 
To  turn  away,  is  to  forsake,  refuse  to 
hear  or  keep  company  with,  Jer. 
xxxii.  40.  Heb.  xii.  25.  To  turn 
back,  is  to  apostatize  from  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  Psal.  xliv.  18.  and  to 
flee  from  a  conquering  enemy,  Psal. 
ix.  3.  (2.)  To  cause  others  to  change 
their  conduct.  Acts  xiii.  8.  God 
turns  men,  wherj,  by  his  word  and 
spirit  working  on  their  souls,  he 
causes-  them  to  turn  from  their  evii 
3Y2 
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ways  to  himself,  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  Mi- 
nisters ti(7-n  mavy  to  righteousness, 
when  they  are  means  of  their  be- 
coming righteous  through  faith  in 
Christ,  and  obedient  to  his  command- 
ments, Dan.  xii.  3.  To  turn  things 
vpside  douin,  is  to  throw  all  into  dis- 
order and  confusion,  2  Kings  xxi. 
13. 

TUTOR,  one  that  takes  care  of  a 
ehild,  and  his  estate,  while  he  is  un- 
der age.  The  ceremonial  law  was 
a  tutor  and  governor;  it  ruled  over 
the  church  in  her  infant  state.  Gal. 
iv.  3. 

TWELVE.  In  allusion  to  the  1 2 
tribes  of  Israel,  1 2  loaves  of  shew- 
bread  were  on  the  table  of  the  sanc- 
tuary :  Christ  chose  12  apostles; 
twelve  thousand  are  said  to  be  seal- 
ed of  every  tribe  ;  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem has  12  gates,  and  12  founda- 
tions; and  the  tree  of  life  bears  12 
manner  of  fruits.  Matt.  x.  Rev.  xii. 
1.  and  vii.  and  xxi.  and  xxii.  2. 

TWICE,  sometimes  denotes  fre- 
f[uentlv,  Psal.  Ixii.  11.  Job  xxxiii. 
14.  ' 

TWIG,  SLIP,  (I.)  A  small  branch 
of  a  tree.  (2.)  Men,  chiefly  when 
joung  and  flourishing,  as  Daniel  and 
his  companions  were  when  carried 
to  Babylon,  are  called  tivigs,  Ezek. 
xvii.  4. 

TWILIGHT,  a  mixture  of  light 
and  darkness,  as  in  the  morning  af- 
ter day-break,  and  evening  when 
sun  is  set,  1  Sam.  xxx.  17.  Prov. 
vji.  9. 

TWINKLING  4if  an  eye,  a  small 
moment,  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

TWINS,  two  brought  forth  at  a 
■feirtb.  Bearing  of  twins,  denotes 
great  fruitfulness  in  the  conversion 
of  men  to  Christ,  or  in  good  w©rks. 
Song  iv.  2. 

TYCHICUS,  casual,  a  noted  evan- 
gelist who  attended  Paul  with  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Je- 
rusalem, Acts  XX.  4.  Paul  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Ephesus  and  Co- 
los5e  with  his  epistles  to  these 
churches,  Eph. 'vi.  21,  22.  2  Tim. 
iv.  12.  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  successor  of  Titus,  in 


orderijag  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Crete,  Tit.  iii.  12. 

TYPE,  properly  signifies  an  em- 
blem of  a  person  or  thing,  especially 
that,  which  by  the  destination  of  God, 
prefigured  something  relative  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  church.  These  were 
many,  as  none  of  them  could  fully 
point  out  its  antitype ;  and  they  were 
a  kind  of  rea/  predictions  of  things  to 
come,  as  those  uttered  by  the  pro- 
phets were  verbal.  There  were 
typical  persons,  as  Adam,  Abel,  E- 
noch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Job,  Moses,  Aa- 
ron, Bezaleel,  Aholiab,  Phinehas,  Jo- 
shua,  Gideon,  Samson,  Boaz,  Samuel, 
David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jo- 
nah, Eliakim,  Daniel,  Zerubbabel, 
Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  Jdin 
Baptist.  Typical  classes  of  persons, 
as  Israelites;  their  first-born  males; 
unmarried  brothers  of  him  that  left 
his  widow  childless;  kinsman  re- 
deemers; voluntary  bond-servants; 
hanged  malefactors;  sojourning  stran- 
gers; Nazarites,  Nelhinims,  Levites, 
priests,  high-priests,  holy  prophets, 
and  kings  of  David's  family.  Occa- 
sional typical  things,  .as  Noah's  ark, 
Jacob's  ladder,  Moses's  burjiing  bush, 
the  cloudy  pillar,  the  sweetened  wa- 
ter of  Marah,  the  manna,  the  rock's 
yielding  water,  the  well  of  Beer,  the 
cluster  of  grapes  from  Eshcol,  Aa- 
ron's budding  rod,  the  brazen  ser- 
pent, the  healing  pool  of  Beth.es4.aj 
the  vBaters.of  Shiloab,  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  -Hebrews ,  from  Egypt, 
th.eir  passage  through  the  Red  sea, 
their  travels  in  the  wilderness,  their 
entrance  into  Canaan,  their  wars 
with  the  Heathens,  and  their  return 
from  Eabyloii.  The  miscellan^QUS 
typical  institutions,  were  circymci- 
sion,  sanetification  of  fruit  trees,  of- 
fering no  base  things  to  God,  scourg- 
ing of  bond-women  for  whoredom, 
protection  of  fugitive  servants,  ex- 
clusion from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  wearing  proper  apparel,  blue 
fringes,  cutting  of  no  flesh  for  the 
dead,  abstinence  from  blood  and  fa.t, 
and  things  torn  or  dying  of  them- 
selves, reaping  of  fields,  avoiding 
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of  mixed  garments,  sowing  of  min- 
gled seed,  of  plowing  with  oxen  and 
asses,  or  of  gendering  between  cat- 
tle of  different  kinds,  tenderness  to 
beasts,  not  muzzling  the  treading  ox, 
covering  of  filth,  freedom  from  tlie 
service  of  war.  The  ii/pical  places, 
were  Canaan,  the  cities  of  refuge, 
Jerusalem,  Zion,  the  tabernacle,  and 
tte  temple.  The  topical  utensils, 
w«re  tlie  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  pot 
of  roanna,  the  table  of  shew-bread 
\vith  its  loaves,  the  golden  altar  v\  ith 
its, incense,  the  golden  candlestick 
with  its  oil,  the  silver  trumpets,  the 
brazen  lavers  and  sea,  the  brazen  al- 
tar, the  altars  of  stone  or  earth,  and 
the  altax  of  Ebal.  The  ti/pical  offer- 
ings, were  the  burnt-offering,  the 
sin-offering,  the  trespass  -  offering, 
the  peace-offering,  the  meat-offer- 
ing, the  drink-offering,  the  holy  a- 
nointing  oil,  the  soul  ransom  mone)', 
the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  the  things 
voluntarily  devoted,  Abraham's  ob- 
lation of  birds  and  cattle,  his  offering 
of  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  and 
Moses's  oblation  for  ratifying  the  co- 
venant between  God  and  Israel.  The 
typical  seasons,  were  the  time  of  the 
daily  sacrifices,  the  weekly  sabbath 
in  its  ceremonialuse,  the  feast  of  new- 
moons,  the  passover  and  least  of  un- 
leavened bread,  Pentecost,  the  feast 
of  trumpets,  the  fast  of  general  ex- 
piation, the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the 
year  of  release,  and  the  jubilee.  The 
typical  purifications,  were  purgation 
from  the  defilement  of  holy  things, 
and  from  the  defilement  of  touching 
or  eating  of  beasts,  purgation  from 
the  defilement  of  child-birth,  of  le- 
prosy, of  running  issues,  and  of  in- 
tection  by  dead  corpses,  the  trial  of 
suspected  cvdultery,  and  the  expiation 


of  uncertain  murder. — To  him  that 
discerns  the  evangelic  signification 
of  these  various  types,  the  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  a  dry 
history,  but  appear  replenished  with 
the  most  useful  instructions  concern- 
ing our  Saviour,  and  his  body  the 
church. 

TYRE,  a  famous  city  of  Phenicia, 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Josh, 
xix.  29.  first  built  by  a  colony  of 
Sidonians;  and  therefore,  Isa.  xxiii. 
12.  calls  it  the  daug/iter  of  Zidon, 
It  was  at  first  situate  upon  a  high  hill 
on  the  continent,  whose  ruins  are  still 
remaining,  under  the  name  of  Palae- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre;  but  it  was  after- 
wards removed  into  an  adjacent 
rocky  island,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  main  land,  and  became  a  place  of 
immense  trade  and  wealth,  Isa. 
xxiii. — This  city  was  taken  and  des- 
troyed by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  af- 
terwards by  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  a  seven  months  siege,  by  carry- 
ing on  a  bank  or  causeway  from  the 
continent,  through  the  sea,  to  the 
island  on  which  the  city  stood.  The 
prosperity  of  Tyre  was  amazingly- 
great,  but  its  vices  were  as  great. 
Tyre  was  puffed  up  with  the  glory 
of  possessing  the  empire  of  the  sea ; 
of  being  the  seat  of  universal  com- 
merce ;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most 
famous  colonies;  of  having  within 
her  walls  merchants,  whose  credit, 
riches,  and  splendour,  equalled  them 
to  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Her 
merchants  traded  in  the  persons  of 
men;  but,  alas  !  in  storming  and  tak- 
ing the  city  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
8000  were  slain ;  many  thousands  es- 
caped in  their  ships  to  Carthage ;  2000 
were  crucified ;  and  30,000  were  sold 
for  slaves !     See  Phenicia. 
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VAGABOND,  one  who  has  no 
settled  abode.  Gen.  iv.  12.     It 
Pfdinarily  signifies  one  who  is  also 
naughty  and  wicked.  Acts  xix.  13. 
VAIL,  ^  covering,  To.mark  their 


VAI 


modesty,  and  their  reverent  subjec- 
tion to  their  husbands,  women,  es- 
pecially in  the  east,  were  wont  to 
wear  vails  on  their  faces.  Gen.  xxiv. 
.65,  Isa.  iii.  23;    Possibly  it  was  with 
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such  that  Paul  admonishes  the  Co- 
rinthian women  to  be  cov^ered  in 
their  public  worshipping  assemblies, 
1  Cor.  xi.  3^-10.  Moses  covered 
his  face  with  a  vail,  that  the  Hebrews 
might  not  be  affrighted,  or  their  eyes 
dazzled  with  the  brightness  thereof, 
after  he  came  down  last  from  Sinai, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  33.  It  signified  the 
obscurity  of  his  ceremonial  laws.  A 
vail  was  spread  over  the  face  of  per- 
sons condemned  to  death,  Esth.  vii. 
8.  In  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  a 
tine  and  strong  hanging  or  vail  sepa- 
rated between  the  holy  and  the  most 
holy  apartment.  The  rending  of 
this  vail  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
imported  the  abolishment  of  the  ce- 
remonial law,  which  separated  be- 
tween Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  open- 
ing of  a  free  passage  into  the  hea- 
venly state;  and  the  finishing  of  Je- 
sus's  debased  appearances,  which 
for  a  while  concealed  his  glory  from 
men.  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  Eph.  ii.  14-. 
Heb.  vi.  19.  and  x.  20.  The  vail 
of  the  ceremonial  law  is  done  away 
in  Christ,  as  in  him  are  fulfilled  the 
whole  rites  thereof,  2  Cor.  iii.  13, 
3 4.  But  this  vail  still  remains  on 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  they  cleave  to 
it,  and  so  blind  and  harden  them- 
selves against  Christ;  but  when  that 
nation,  and  their  blinded  hearts,  shall 
be  turned  to  the  Lord,  they  shall  re- 
linquish these  abolished  ceremonies, 
and  embrace  the  gospel,  2  Cor.  iii. 
15,  16.  The  vail  and  face  of  cover- 
mg  spread  over  the  nations,  which 
Jesus  destroys,  is  their  ignorance. 
Unbelief,  error,  and  marks  of  divine 
condemnation,  Isa.  xxv.  7. 

VAIN,  (1.)  Empty,  worthless, 
unprofitable,  Psal.  Ix.  1 1 .  (2.)  Wick- 
ed, 2  Sam.  vi.  20.  (3.)  Ground- 
less, false,  Psal.  ii.  1,  4.  (4.)  Proud, 
foolish,  light,  and  inconstant,  Jobxi. 
11,  12.  Psal.  xxvi.  4.  The  Jews 
imagined  a  vain  thing  concerning  the 
Messiah  ;  that  he  would  be  a  tem- 
poral potentate  and  deliverer ;  and 
that  the  debasement  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, and  his  professing  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  were  evidences  of  his 
being  not  the  Messiah,  but  aa  im- 


postor, Psal.  ii.  1.  In  Vain,  with- 
out due  truth,  without  due  reason, 
without  proper  tendency,  Exod.  xx. 
7.  Rom.  xiii.  4.  Vanity  is,  (1.) 
What  is  empty  and  unprofitable, 
Eccl.  i.  2.  (2.)  Changeableness,  cor- 
ruption, Rom.  viii.  20.  (3.)  Wick- 
edness, falsehood,  Psal.  cxix.  37.  and 
iv.  2.  and  xii.  2.  (4.)  Pride,  light- 
ness, and  inconstancy,  Eph.  itr.  17, 
(5.)  Fruitless  toil,  trouble,  wretch- 
edness, Psal.  Ixxviii.  33.  Job  vii.  3, 
16.  To  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vairi,  is  either  to  swear  falsely,  Exod. 
XX.  7.  or  treat  the  name  of  God  ir- 
reverently, by  citing  it  on  every 
trifling  occasion,  Deut.  xxviii.  58. 
Idols  are  vanity,  and  lying  vanities; 
they  have  no  real  divinity  ;  the  ser- 
vice of  them  can  do  no  real  good,  as 
is  pretended,  Jer.  ii.  5.  and  x.  14, 
15.  Actsxiv.  15.  Jon.  ii.  8.  Trea- 
sures got  by  lying,  are  a  vanity  tossed 
to  and  fro,  of  them  that  seek  death; 
they  are  very  uncertain  and  unstable, 
and  tend  to  the  ruin  of  their  posses- 
sors, Prov.  xxi.  6. 

VALE,  VALLEY,  a  hollow  ground 
between  mountains,  whether  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  not.  The  scrip- 
ture mentions  a  great  mimber  of  val- 
leys: as  the  valleys  o{  Siddim,  in  or 
near  to  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
stood.  Gen.  xiv.  3.  of  Berachah, 
west  of  the  Dead  sea;  of  Zeboim, 
near  Jericho,  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  2Chron. 
XX,  6.  of  Zephatha,  near  Mareshah, 
2  Chron.  xiv.  10.  of  Eshcol,  Numb, 
xxxii.  9.  ofGen'.r,  Gen.  xxvi.  17. 
of  Sorek,  where  Delilah  dwelt,  Judg. 
xvi.  4.  of  Aijalon,  Josh.  x.  12. 
of  Rephaim,  or  the  giants,  Isa.  xvii. 
5.  of  Elah,  where  Goliath  was  slain, 
1  Sam.  xxi.  9.  of  Achor,  Josh,  vii, 
24.  of  Gibea,  Judg.  xx.  33.  of 
Tophet,  Hinnom,  or  slaughter,  Jer. 
vii.  32.  of  the  mountains  about  Je- 
rusalem, Zech.  xiv.  5.  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  or  decision,  perhaps  the  same 
as  Berachah,  or  Tophet,  Joel  iii.  14. 
of  Baca,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  6.  of  Kanah, 
or  reeds.  Josh.  xvi.  8.  of  Ono,  Cha- 
rashim,  or  craftsmen,  1  Chron.  iv. 
14.  of  Keziz,  Josh,  xviii.  24.  These 
were  all  in  the  south  of  western  Ca- 
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naan.  Northward,  we  find  the  fat 
ra^/cys, near  Samaria,  Isa.  xxxviii.  1, 
perh;tps  the  same  as  the  plain  or  r<j/- 
/<3^  of  Israel,  Josh.  xi.  16.  the  vallei/ 
of  Moreh,  between  Ebal  and  Ge- 
rizzim.  Gen.  xii.  6.  ofMeonenim, 
Judg.  ix.  37.  of  Zaanaim,  Judg. 
iv.  11.  of  Shave,  near  Salem,  Gen. 
xiv.  17.  of  Jezreel,  Josh.  xix.  18. 
of  Megiddo,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3-2. 
of  Jiphthael,  Josh.  xix.  14,  27.  of 
Lebanon,  Josh,  xi,  17.  Those  be- 
yond Jordan,  were  theffl//ey  of  Shit- 
tim,  Joel  iii.  18.  of  Abarim,  or  pas- 
sengers, on  the  east  of  the  Dead  sea, 
Ezek.  xxxix.  11.  of  Zared,  Numb. 
xxi.  12.  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.  of 
Succoth,  Psal.  Ix.  6.  of  Mizpeh, 
Josh.  xi.  8.  of  Salt,  nearTadmor. 
Jerusalem,  or  the  land  of  Judea,  is 
called  a.  valley  nf  vision ;  as  they  had 
the  oracles,  ordinances,  and  prophets 
of  God  among  them,  Isa.  xxii.  1. 
Hinderances  of  the  spread  and  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel,  are  likened  to 
valleys;  and  they  wee  filled  up,  when 
rendered  incapable  to  hinder  its  pro- 
gress, Luke  iii.  5.  Of  the  four  words 
which  the  Hebrews  use  to  express  a 
valley,  nachal  signifies  one  with  a 
brook  in  it,  ge  a  kind  of  roundish 
hollow  without  a  brook,  and  Hheinek 
one  large  and  wide,  or  a  plain,  and 
bikhhath  a  narrow  cliff;  but  perhaps 
this  observation  will  not  always  hold. 

VALOUR,  courage  and  strength, 
Judg.  iii.  29, 

VALUE,  the  worth  of  a  thing, 
Matt.  x.  31.  and  to  value  a  thing, 
is  to  set  a  proper  price  upon  it.  Lev. 
xxvii.  l(j. 

VANISH,  (1.)  To  cease  to  be 
seen,  Luke  xxiv.  31.  (2.)  To  come 
to  nought,  Heb.  viii.  13.  (3.)  To 
fly  away  imperceptibly,  so  as  to  be 
no  more  seen.  Jam.  iv.  14. 

VAPOUR,  a  dewy  mist  like  the 
smoke  of  a  boiling  pot.  Job  xxxvi. 
27.  The  confounding  judgments  of 
God,  or  the  terrible  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  ti)e  burning  of  Jerusalem, 
is  v.3.\\e6.  vapour  ofsmoJce,  Acts  ii.  19. 
Our  life  is  like  a  vapour;  how  un- 
substantial, short,  and  easily  destroy- 
ed. Jam.  iv.  ]  4. 


VARIABLENESS,  inconstancy, 
readiness  to  change.  Our  natural 
sun  is  very  changeable  in  his  ap- 
pearance; now  in  the  east,  anon  ia 
the  west;  now  as  far  north  as  to 
create  our  Summer,  anon  so  far  south 
as  to  occasion  our  Winter:  but  with 
God,  the  Sun  or  Father  of  lights, 
there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning;  but  he  is  ever  the  same  ia 
his  nature  and  purpose.  Jam.  i.  17. 

VASHTI,     See  Ahasuerus. 

VAUNT,  to  be  rash,  to  boast, 
1  Cor.  xiii.   14. 

VEHEMENT,  strong,  violent, 
Jon.  iv.  8.  Vehemently ,  eagerly ffiGTce- 
ly,  boldly,  Lukexi.  53.  and  xxiii.  10. 

VEIN,  a  place  for  siver  to  spread 
itself  in  the  mine;  or  a  passage  to 
bring  it  out  of  it.  Job  xxviii.  I, 

VENGEANCE.     See  Revenge. 

VENOM.     See  Poison. 

VENT,  outlet,  Jobxxxii.  19. 

At  a  VENTURE,  is  by  guess, 
without  minding  where  it  hit,  1  Kings 
xxii.  34. 

VERIFIED,  proved  to  be  true. 
Gen.  xlii.  40.  God's  promise  is  ve- 
rified, when  it  is  fulfilled,  1  Kings 
viii.  26. 

VERILY,  without  mistake  or 
failure.  When  doubled,  it  approach- 
es to  tlie  solemnity  of  an  oath;  and 
denotes  the  great  importance  of  what 
is  said,  and  tiie  necessity  and  diffi- 
culty of  believing  it,  John  iii.  3. 

VERITY.     See  True. 

VERY,  (1.)  Real,  true.  Gen. 
xxvii.  21.  (2.)  Exceeding,  Numb. 
xii.  3. 

VERMILLION,  a  kind  of  red 
earth  used  by  painters,  for  garnish- 
ing chambers,  Jer.  xxii.  14.  or  co- 
louring images,  Ezek.  xxiii.  14.  But 
perhaps  the  Hebrew  Shasliar  was 
the  cinnabar  of  the  Arabians,  which 
is  also  a  red  paint.  Stockius,  and 
some  other  good  authors,  render  it 
indico. 

VESSEL,  a  dish  or  any  utensil 
in  a  house,  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  Lord's  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple were  holy;  but  other  vessels 
were  called  common.  Men  are  ves- 
sels and  vessels  of  mercy  or  ivrath,  as 
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ttiey  receive  or  refect  the  blessed  of- 
fers of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Eom.  ix.  22,  23.  Men  are  called 
vessels  wherein  there  is  no  pleasure,  i.  e. 
either  cracked  or  tainted,  to  mark 
bow  full  they  are  of  abominable 
corruptions,  and  how  quickly  they 
.shall  be  emptied  and  ruined,  Jer. 
xxii.  28.  and  viii.  28.  and  xlviii. 
38.  they  are  likened  to  broken  ves- 
sels, or  potters'  vessels,  to  denote  their 
great  and  irrecoverable  distress,  so 
easily  inflicted  by  God,  Psal.  xxxi.  12, 
and  ii.  9.  Ministers  are  chosen,  but 
earthen  vessels,  appointed  to  hold  the 
gospel,  and  publish  it  to  others;  but 
how  mean  and  frail  in  themselves  ! 
and  how  often  contemned  by  men  ! 
Acts  ix.  15.  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  Women 
are  weaker  vessels;  the  strength  of 
their  body,  if  not  the  understanding 
of  their  mind,  is  ordinarily  inferior 
to  those  of  men,  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  Mens' 
bodies  are  called  vessels;  they  are 
curiously  fashioned  by  the  Lord,  to 
be  the  lodging  of  the  soul  and  her 
furniture,  Isa.  Ixvi.  20.  1  Thess.  iv. 
4.  Jerusalem,  and  the  country  round 
about,  were  made  an  empty  vessel, 
Vfhen  most  of  the  inhabitants  and 
wealth  were  destroyed,  or  carried 
off  by  the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  li.  34. 
To  be  emptied  fro7n  vessel  to  vessel,  is 
to  be  variously  disJressed,  and  driven 
irom  one  place  or  condition  to  ano- 
ther, Jer.  xlviii.  ]  1. 

VESTMENIS,  robes  for  the  idol- 
atrous priests;  and  the  vestry  was 
the  place  where  (hey  lay,  and  were 
put  off  and  on,  2  Kings  x.  22.  A 
VESTURE  is  chiefly  an  upper  robe, 
Deut.  xxii.  ]  2.  The  Hebrews  wore 
no  other  clothes  than  a  coat,  called 
chetonet,  or  a  cloke,  called  mehil. — 
The  coat  was  their  under  garment, 
which  they  wore  next  to  the  skin, 
and  the  cloke  over  this.  These  two 
garments  together  made  what  the 
scripture  calls  a  change  of  raiment,  2 
Kings  V.  15.  which  Naaman  brought 
as  a  present  to  the  prophet  Elisha. 
The  coat  was  commonly  of  linen,  and 
the  cloke  of  stuff,  or  woollen.  We 
do  not  know  that  the  Hebrews  ever 
changed  the  fashion  of  their  vest- 


ments; but  they  dressed  generally 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try wherein  they  dwelt.  Mention  is 
made  in  scripture  of  a  coat  of  many 
colours.  Gen.  xxxvii.  3.  2Sam.xiii, 
18.  but  most  interpreters  seem  to 
think  the  word  should  be  translated 
a  lon^  gown  or  vestment. 
Christ's  having  his  vesture  dipt  in 
blood,  and  inscribed  with  this  name. 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  im- 
ports, that  in  conquering  and  de- 
stroying his  enemies,  he  mightily 
shews  his  sovereign  power  and  doi 
minion.  Rev.  xix.  13,  16.  God  will 
change  the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
fold  them  up  as  a  vesture,  ox  garment, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  he 
shall  lay  aside  their  present  form, 
and  give  them  another.  Psalm  cii. 
26.  Heb.  f.  12. 

VEX,  to  distress  one  exceedingly, 
by  provocation,  frowns,  torture,  war, 
&c.  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  Matt.  xv.  22. 
Numb.  xxxi.  2.  Sinners  rex  and 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  they 
rebel  against  his  word,  resist  and 
quench  his  motions,  and  do  what  is 
detestable  to  him,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10.  Lot's 
sold  was  vexed  with  the  wickedness 
of  Sodom,  when  he  grieved  for  the 
dishonour  done  to  Go3,  and  the  hurt 
done  to  souls  by  the  same,  2  Peter 
ii.  8. 

VIAL,  a  kind  of  vessel ;  but  whe- 
ther wider  or  narrower  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  I  cannot  certain-^ 
ly  say.  Perhaps  they^vvere  much  oi' 
the  form  of  the  censers,  1  Sam.  x. 
I.  The  complete  number  of  righ- 
teous and  ruinous  strokes  for  destroy- 
ing Antichrist,  are  called  seven  gol- 
den vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
given  by  one  of  the  four  living  crea- 
tures, to  seven  angels  clothed  in 
fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  that  they 
might  in  their  turn  pour  them  out. 
According  to  the  prayersand  preach- 
ing of  faithful  ministers,  and  perhaps 
by  their  instrumentality,  shall  these 
plagues  be  gradually  executed  by 
persons,  just  in  their  conduct,  and 
powerful,  courageous,  prudent,  and 
active.  Rev.  xv.'  6,  7.  and  5£vi.  See 
Antichrist. 
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VICTORY,  (1.)  An  overcoming 
of  an  enemy  in  battle.  It  is  the 
Lord's,  as  he  enables  men  to  gain  it, 
and  the  praise  of  it  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him,  I  Chron.  xxix.  11. 
Christ's  victory,  is  his  conquest  of 
Satan,  sin,  and  death,  and  rendering 
the  whole  plan  of  our  salvation  suc- 
cessful, Isa.  XXV,  8.  Matt.  xii.  20, 
The  saints'  victory,  is  their  overcom- 
ing the  temptations  of  Satan,  the 
power  of  sin,  the  snares  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  world;  and  the  fear,  hurt, 
and,  in  due  time,  the  influence  of 
death.  Rev.  xv.  2.  1  Cor.  xv.  5", — 
(2.)  The  means  of  victory;  so  faith 
is  our  victory,  i.  e.  the  mean  of  ob- 
taining victory  over  the  world  in  its 
various  lusts  and  snares,  ]  John  v. 
4.     See  Conquer. 

VICTUALS,  meat  and  drink  to 
live  on.  Gen.  xiv.  1 1. 

VIEW,  to  take  a  careful  look  of. 
Josh.  ii.  7. 

VIGILANT.     Sec  Watch. 

VILE,  (1.)  Of  no  value  orworth, 
Deut.  XXV.  3.  Jer.  xxix.  17.  (2.) 
Base,  corruptible,  Phil.iii.2I.  (.3.) 
Contemned,  distressed.  Lam.  i.  11. 
(4.)  Coarse,  unclean,  filthy,  Jam.ii. 
2.  (5.)  Unholy,  very  wicked,  and 
abominable,  Rom.  i.  26.  Psal.  xv.  4. 
and  xii.  8.  Vilely,  in  a  contemp- 
tuous and  disgraceful  manner,  2  Sam. 
i.  21. 

VILLAGE,  a  small  town  without 
walls,  Ezek.  38.  11.  In  time  of 
war,  the  inhabitants  sometimes  de- 
sert them,  and  flee  into  fortified  ci- 
ties, Judg. V. 7. 

VILLANY,  word  or  works,  de- 
ceitful, dishonest,  or  very  wicked, 
Isa.  xxxii.  6.  Jer.  xxix.  23. 

VINE,  a  wide  -  spreading  shrub, 
which  bears  the  grapes  out  of  which 
w^ine  is  squeezed.  Vines  are  pro- 
duced, either  by  layers  or  cuttings 
almost  buried  in  the  ground.  There 
are  about  20  kinds  of  vines,  and  all 
of  them  thrive  best  in  a  southern, 
warm,  and  dry  soil.  They  are  easily 
hurt  by  frost,  by  reason  of  their  thin 
juice.  A  great  deal  of  labour  is  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  vines ;  for  their 
branches  are  so  weak  that  they  need 
No.  36.  Vol,  IL 


to  be  propped  by  walls,  trees,  stakes, 
&c.     Nor  is  tiieir  wood   useful  for 
any  thing  but  the  fire,  if  they    be 
barren.     Perhaps  Noah  was  the  first 
that  cultivated  vines,  and  squeezed 
their  grapes,    Gen.  ix.  20.      They 
were  anciently  very  plentiful  in  Ca- 
naan, especially  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,    Gen.  xlix.  II.    and   are   at 
present   plentiful    in   Italy,  P>ancc, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sec.  and  some  are 
In  England,     Some  vines  bear  very 
large  clusters  of  grapes.     That  clus- 
ter which  the  Hebrew  spies  brought 
from-Eshcol,  was  carried  on  a  staff 
between  two  of  them,  Num.xiii.23, 
and  we  read  of  clusters  there  about 
25  pounds  weight.     We  read  of  a 
cluster  in  the  east  parts  of  Persia, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  long. — 
As  the  Hebrews   were  much    em- 
ployed  about   their  vines  and   fig-, 
trees ;  their  sitting  under  them,  im- 
ported  their  safety  and  prosperity,  n 
I   Kings  iv.  25.    Mic.  iv.  4.   Zeclu 
iii.  10.      They    had  among  them  a 
ivild  vine,  which,  of  its  own  accord, 
grew  by  the  way-side,  and  which 
productid  wild  grapes  of  a  sourish 
and  bitter  taste,  Isa.  v.  4.     The  vine 
of  Sodom,  or  those  that  grew  near 
to  the  Dead  sea,  being  impregnated 
with  its  nitre  and  sulphur,  produced 
grapes  as  bitter  as  gall,  Deut.  xxxii, 
32.     These  were  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  wild  gourds,  2  Kings  iv.  39, 
They  had  their  cultivated  vines  of- 
ten inclosed  in  a  kind  of  garden  and 
orchard,  called  vineyards,  that  the 
vines  might  not  be  hurt  by  cattle : 
one  vineyard,  if  good,  procured  an 
yearly  rent  of  1000  shekels  of  silver, 
Isa.  vii.  23.  it  required  200  more  to 
pay  the  dressers.  Song  viii.  12.     lix 
these  the  keepers  and  vine-dressers 
laboured ;    planting,    pruning,    and 
propping  the  vines,  and  In  gathering 
the  grapes.     This  was  at  once  a  la- 
borious task,  and  often  reckoned  a 
base  one,  2  Kings  Jvxv.  12.  Isa.  Ixi. 
5.  Song  i.  6.    Some  of  the  best  vine- 
yards were  at  En-gcdi,  or  perhaps 
at  Baal-hamon,  which  might  be  not 
far  distant,   Eccl.  ii.  4.  Song  i,  14. 
and  viii.  1 1.     The  eating  up  ofvlm- 
3  Z 
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ifards,  imports  the  spoiling  men  of 
the  fruits  of  their  ground,  Isa.  iii.  li. 
Sam  aria  became  a  vineyard,  when,  be- 
ing desolate,  it  became  arable  fields, 
Mic.  i.  6.  Good  vineyards  becom- 
ing fields  of  briers  and  thorns,  de- 
notes great  desolation  in  the  country, 
lsa.vii.23.  The  gathering  and  tread- 
ing of  the  grapes,  was  called  the 
VINTAGE  ;  and  when  the  crop  was 
very  large,  it  began  in  June,  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  and  continued  till 
October,  Lev.  xxvi.5.  They  gene- 
rally had  their  fats  or  presses  for 
treading  out  the  grapes,  and  squeez- 
ing out  the  wine,  without  the  city, 
Rev.  xiv.  20.  Of  the  juice  of  the 
squeezed  grapes  were  formed  wine 
and  VINEGAR.  The  vnines  of  Hel- 
bon  near  Damascus,  and  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun,  were 
reckoned  most  excellent,  Ezek. XX  vii. 
18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.  The  wines  of  Ca- 
naan, being  very  heady,  were  ordi- 
narily mixed  with  water  for  common 
use,  and  sometimes  they  scented  them 
with  frankincense,  myrrh,  calamus, 
and  other  spices,  Prov.  ix.  2,  5.  Song 
viii.  2.  they  also  either  scented  their 
wine  with  pomegranates,  or  made 
wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the 
juice  of  currants,  gooseberries,  &c. 
fermented  with  sugar.  When  wine 
ferments  excessively,  and  is  in  dan- 
ger of  rending  the  strongest  cask,  a 
little  smoke  of  sulphur  below  it,  or 
put  into  it,  will  stop  it.  Wine  may 
be  strengthened  by  causing  it  to 
freeze,  and  throwing  away  the  icy 
part  of  it.  Sour  wine  may  be  recti- 
iied,  by  mixing  it  well  with  a  little 
of  the  tartarized  spirit  of  wine.  No 
Kazarite  during  his  vow,  no  priest 
during  his  service  at  the  sanctuary, 
was  to  drink  wine.  Numb.  vi.  3. 
Lev.  X.  7.  Wine  is  best  when  old 
and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  is  very  use- 
ful for  refreshing,  strengthening,  and 
cheering  persons,  and  in  some  dan- 
gerous diseases  is  useful  in  medicine. 
Wine  of  violence,  is  that  which  is 
procured  by  oppression  and  robbery, 
Prov.  iv.  17.  Wine  of  the  condemn- 
ed, is  that  which  is  taken  from,  or 


procured  at  the  e^fpence  of,  pefSOns 
unjustly  condemned,  Amos  ii.  8.  The 
Hebrews  had  twokinds  of  vinegar; 
the  one  was  of  weak  wine,  which 
they  used  for  their  common  drink  on 
harvest-fields,  &c.  as  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  still  do,  Ruth  ii.  1 4.  the 
other  had  a  sharp  and  acid  taste  like 
ours;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that 
a  sluggard  vexes  and  hurts  such  as 
employ  him  in  business,  as  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and 
smoke  to  the  eyes,  Prov.  x.  26.  and 
as  vinegar  poured  on  nitre  spoils  its 
virtue,  so  he  that  sings  songs  to  an 
heavy  heart,  does  but  add  to  its  grief, 
Prov.  XXV.  20.  Vinegar  may  be 
made  of  middling  beer,  masked  with 
rape  or  husks  of  grapes  ;  after  which 
the  liquid  part  being  casked,  and  the 
bung-hole  covered  with  a  tile,  and 
set  in  a  hot  sun,  it,  in  about  30  or 
40  days,  will  be  formed  into  a  vine- 
gar. Malaga  raisins  mashed  with 
spring  water  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  set 
in  a  hot  sun  three  or  four  months, 
form  vinegar.  Any  kind  of  wine 
mingled  with  its  lees,  or  the  sourish 
stalks  of  the  grapes,  and  pulverized 
tartar,  and  put  into  a  vessel  formerly 
scented  with  vinegar,  will  ferment 
anew,  and  become  vinegar.  If  the 
watery  part  were  extracted  from 
vinegar,  it  might  be  rendered  so 
strong  as  easily  to  dissolve  a  large 

mass  of  iron ^Christ  is  likened 

to  a  vine;  is  called  the  true  vine, 
John  XV.  1.  The  church  is  a  vine- 
yard. God,  the  proprietor,  first 
planted  the  Jews  therein  as  his  vine, 
and  gave  them  his  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple as  their  wine-press,  and  his  ora- 
cles, ordinances,  and  blessings.  He 
let  out  this  vineyard  to  their  keepers, 
and  sent  the  prophets,  and  at  last  his 
Son,  to  demand  their  good  fruits ;  but 
these  being  abused  and  mal-treated, 
he  gave  their  church-privileges  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  at  different  seasons 
of  time  and  life,  calls  men  to  labour 
in  it,  Isa.  v.  1—7.  Matt.  xxi.  28— 
45.  Lukexiii.  6,  7.  Matt.  xx.  1-16. 
It  is  a.  vineyard  of  red  wine,  kept  and 
watered  night  and  day  by  the  Lord  ; 
amidst  bloody  persecutions  and  sore 
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troubles,  God,  by  his  preserving  and 
actuating  influences,  causes  his  peo- 
ple to  bring  forth  the  best  of  fruits, 
to  his  glory  and  their  own  good,  Isa. 
xxvii,  2,  3. 

The  Jews  are  likened  to  a  vine  or 
vineyard;  God  planted  them  a  noble 
and  choice  vine,  ivholly  a  right  seed; 
their  ancestors  being  pious,  and  their 
original  laws  good,  he  protected, 
pruned,  and  dressed,  and  caused  them 
to  spread  by  his  kind  providences ; 
but  through  their  apostacy  and  ido- 
latry, they  render  themselves  a  har- 
re7i  and  efupty  vine,  bringing  forth  no 
good  fruit ;  a  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine,  like  other  idolatrous  na- 
tions ;  a  ivild  vine,  a  vine  of  Sodo?n, 
bringing  forth  sour  grapes  of  gall, 
and  which  produced  wine  like  the 
ve7io?n  of  asps,  wicked  courses,  very 
offensive  to  God,  and  in  the  issue 
tending  to  set  their  teeth  on  edge, 
bringing  many  and  painful  calamities 
upon  them,  Jer.  ii.  21,  22.  Psal. 
Ixxx.  8.  Ezek,  XV.  Hosea  x.  1.  Isa. 
V.  1  to  7.  Deut.  xxxii.  33.  Jer. 
xxxi.  29.  Ezek.  xviii.  2.  Antichrist 
is  the  vine  of  the  earth;  the  Popish 
state  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
true  church,  but  spreads  and  bears 
fruits  of  error  and  corruption,  hurt- 
ful to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, 
as  the  fruit  of  wild  vines  is  to  the 
body  ;  intoxicates  and  stupifies  mul- 
titudes with  the  loine  of  her  fornica- 
tion, her  superstition,  idolatry,  error, 
and  profaneness ;  bMt  at  the  end,  in 
the  vintage  of  God's  judgments  a- 
•gainst  her,  shall  these  idolaters  be 
terribly  squeezed  and  pressed  with 
distressing  and  ruinous  calamities. 
Rev.  xiv.  18,  19,  20.  and  xvii.  2,4. 
■ — The  destruction  of  a  nation  or 
army,  or  Christ's  destroying  his  ene- 
mies in  the  nine-press  of  his  wrath, 
is  likened  to  a  vintage,  in  which 
sometimes  there  are  gleanings  left, 
a  small  remnant  spared  ;  and  some- 
times the  poor  remains  are  gleaned, 
■&ndput  into  the  basket,  i.  e.  are  de- 
stroyed, or  carried  captive,  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1 — 4.  Rev.  xiv.  IS— 20.  Zech.  xi. 
2.  Lam.  i.  15.  Isa.  xxiv.  13.  Jer. 
•vi.  9.  and  xlix.  9.  Obad.  3.  Judg. 


viii.  2.  The  Chaldeans  are  called 
grape-gatherers,  as  they  destroyed  the 
nations,  and  carried  them  out  of  tiieir 
own  lands,  Jer.  xlix.  9.  The  out- 
ward comforts  of  a  land  are  called 
wine,  as  these  refresh  and  strengthen 
the  inhabitants,  Jer.  xlviii.  S3.  Hos. 
ii.  9.  and  their  %vine  is  mixed  ivith 
water,  when  their  rulers,  customs, 
ordinances,  and  best  people,  are 
much  corrupted  and  v/eakened,  Isa. 
i.  22.  Great  calamities  and  suffer- 
ings appointed  by  God,  and  which 
disturb  mens'  minds  with  anguish 
and  horror,  are  called  luine,  Psal.  Ix. 
3.  and  Ixxv.  8.  Isa.  Ii.  17,21,22. 
Jer,  XXV.  15.  The  lume  wherewith 
Babylon  made  the  nations  drunk, 
was  the  judgments  of  God  executed 
by  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  idolatry  and. 
superstition  into  which  they  seduced 
them,  Jer,  Ii.  7.  Rev.  xvii.  2.  Men 
shake  off  their  unripe  grapes,  when 
they  are  cut  off  by  an  unexpected 
stroke,  in  the  prime  of  their  days, 
or  amidst  the  growth  of  their  pros- 
perity ;  or  when  their  wealth  is  taken 
from  them,  as  they  are  busy  adding 
to  it.  Job  XV.  33.  After  death,  wick- 
ed men  behold  not  the  loay  of  the 
vineyards;  they  lose  all  their  wealth 
and  pleasure.  Job  xxiv.  18.  The 
fathers  have  eaten  the  sour  grape,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge; 
the  parents  sinned,  and  their  children 
are  unjustly  punished  for  it,  Ezek. 
xviii.  2.  God's  judgments  on  men 
here,  or  in  hell,  are  called  vjine,  and 
red  or  strong  xvine,  wine  mixed  with 
spices,  wine  without  mixture  of  water, 
and  wine  of  astonishment,  Jer.  xxv. 
15.  Psal.  Ix.  3.  and  Ixxv.  8.  Rev. 
xiv.  10.  His  judgments  are  as  sour 
grapes  ripening  in  the  floivcr,  when 
their  execution  is  very  near  at  hand, 
Isa.  xviii.  5. 

VINEGAR,  VINEYARD,  VIN- 
TAGE.    See  Vine. 

VIOL,  a  musical  intrument,  Isa. 
V.  12. 

VIOLATE,   profanely    to   trans- 
gress,  Ezek.  xxii.  26. 

VIOLENT,    (1.)   Earnest  to  ob- 
tain what  is  necessary,  Lukexvi.  16. 
(2.)  Given  to  exercise  unjust  force, 
3Z2 
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2  Sam.  xxii.  49.  Violence,  is, 
( I . )  Earnest  endeavour :  so  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  svffereth  violence,  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force;  men  must 
strive  to  enter  in  at  tlie  strait  gate, 
into  a  new  covenant  state,  and  bj 
earnest  diligence  in  holiness  prepare 
for  the  heavenly  glory.  Matt.  xi.  12. 
(2.)  Outrageous  force,  Acts.  xxi.  25. 
and  xvii.  41.  (3.)  Unjust  and  for- 
cible harrassing,  hurting,  oppressing, 
■and  robbing,  of  others,  Hab.  i.  2, 
•3,  9.  and  ji.  8.  (4.)  What  is  got  by 
oppression  and  robbery,  Zeph.  i.  19. 
The  violence  of  Lebanon,  and  spoils 
of  beasts,  which  covered  the  Chal- 
deans, was  their  unjust  and  brutal 
murder,  oppression,  and  robbery  of 
the  Jews,  which  brought  vengeance 
on  their  heads,  Hab.  ii.  17. 

VIPERS,  a  kind  of  serpents, 
"which  are  scarcely  ever  above  an  ell 
long,  and  an  inch  thick,  and  whose 
head  is  flat,  and  they  have  a  snout 
like  that  of  a  pig.  Whereas  other 
-serpents  had  two  rows  of  teeth,  vi- 
pers have  but  one,  consisting  of  six- 
teen small  ones  in  each  jaw  ;  and  at 
least  toe  male  vipers  have  two  large 
teeth,  which  being  raised  when  they 
are  angry,  their  bite  distils  poison 
into  t!;e  wound.  Their  body  is  ei- 
ther of  an  ash  or  yellow  colour, 
speckled  with  longish  brown  spots, 
and  the  scales  under  their  belly  are 
ol  the  colour  of  well-polished  steel. 
Their  poison  is  extremely  danger- 
ous ;  but  their  flesh,  or  broth  made 
ot  it,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
some  dangerous  maladies,  and  is  of 
use  in  forming  the  Venice  treacle. 
The  male  viper  is  blacker  than  the 
female.  The  females  bring  forth 
their  young  about  20  at  a  birth,  and 
one  day  by  day,  wrapt  up  alive  in 
small  skins,  which  burst  about  the 
third  day  after,  Isa.  xxx.  6. — The 
Pharisees,  and  other  wicked  men, 
are  likened  to  vipers;  by  their  poison- 
ous doctrines,  bad  example,  and  sin- 
iiil  excitements,  they  effectually  ruin 
the  souls  of  men  j  and  by  their  an- 
gry malice,  they  murder  such  as  op- 
pose them.  Matt.  iii.  7.  Mens'  wick- 
ed and  carnal  devices  and  errors  are 


said  to  break  out  into  a  viper,  vVhen 
they  issue  in  the  tormenting  ruin  of 
their  projectors,  or  in  the  reproach 
and  persecution  of  such  as  study  to 
oppose  and  crush  them,  Isa.  lix.  5. 
The  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him;  he 
shall  die  of  a  certain,  sudden,  and 
tormenting,  death.  Job  sx.  16. 

VIRGIN.     See  Man. 

VIRTUE,  (I.)  Efficacy  for  pro- 
ducing  an  effect,  Mark  v.  30.  (2.) 
A  wonderful  work  produced  by  dis- 
tinguished power.  Matt.  vii.  f  22. 
(3.)  Holiness  of  heart  and  practice. 
(4.)  Christian  courage  and  boldness, 
2Pet.  i.  3,  5.  To  be  VIRTUOUS,  is, 
to  be  given  to  true  goodness  in  heart, 
speech,  and  behaviour,  Ruth  iii.  1  i. 

VISAGE.     See  Face. 

VISIBLE,  VISION.     See  See, 

VISIT,  (1.)  To  go  to  see,  and 
meet  with.  Acts  vii.  23.  and  xv.  Z6. 
(2.)  To  take  a  view  of,  in  order  to 
redress  giievances,  and  do  service  : 
so  magistrates  and  ministers  ought  to 
visit  tlieir  people,  Jer.  xxiii.  2.  God 
visits  men,  either  in  mercy,  when  he 
manifests  his  presence,  grants  them 
their  requests,  delivers  them  from 
distress,  and  upholds  and  comforts 
them,  Zech.  x.  3.  Luke  vii.  ]6. 
Gen.  xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  ii.  21.  or  in 
wrath,  when  he  visits  their  iniquities, 
in  chastising  or  punishing  for  them, 
Exod.  XX.  5.  Jer.  vi.  6.  Isa.  xxvl. 
]4.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8.  And  hence 
Visitation  is,  (1.)  Powerful  and 
comfortable  fellowship  with  God, 
Job  X.  12.  1  Pet.  ii.  12.  or,  (2.) 
Punishment  and  affliction,  Hos.  ix. 
7.  Mic.  vii.  4.  Christ  the  day-spring 
from  on  high  visited  men,  when  he 
assumed  our  nature,  and  when  he 
sent  his  Word  and  Spirit,  that  we 
might  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
share  of  his  blessings,  Luke  i.  78. 
To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow,  or 
the  sick  and  imprisoned  members  of 
Christ,  is  to  shew  them  regard  and 
pity,  and  to  help  them  according  to 
their  need  and  our  ability.  Jam.  i. 
27.  Matt.  XXV.  36,  43. 

ULAI,  or  EuLiEus,/oo/,  senseless; 
a  river  of  Persia,  near  to  the  city  ot 
Shushan,  and  on  whose,  b^nk .Daniel 
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Jlad  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  he- 
goat,  Dan.  viii.  2,  16.  Probably  it  is 
the  same  with  the  Chonspes  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  Caro7i  of  the  moderns. 

UNACCUSTOMED,  not  used  to, 
Jer.  xxxi.  18.  N.  iS.  The  preposi- 
tion un  or  in  prefixed  to  multitudes 
of  words,  signifies  not  only  the  ab- 
sence of  the  quality  imported  by  the 
separate  or  simple  word,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  contrary  qualities. 

UNADVISEDLY,  rashly,  with- 
out deliberation,  Psal.  cvi.  33. 

UNAWARES,  (1.)  Secretly,  un- 
perceived,  Jude  4.  (2.)  Suddenly, 
not  expected,  Psal.  xxxv.  8.  Luke 
xxi.  34.  (3.)  Without  design  and 
intention.  Numb.  xxxv.  11. 

UNBELIEF,  distrust  of  God's 
faithfulness  pledged  in  his  declared 
promises  and  threatenings,  and  par- 
ticularly the  discredit  of  his  gospel- 
declarations,  offering  his  Son  to  sin- 
ners, even  the  chiei ;  and  which  is  a 
most  horrid  and  damning  crime,  as 
it  makes  God  a  liar,  blasphemes  all 
his  perfections,  contemns  and  refuses 
Jesus  and  his  whole  salvation,  and 
leads  to  other  sins,  John  xvi.  10. 
Heb.  iii.  12,  1  John  v.  10,  11.  Heb. 
X.  26  to  31.  Unbelief  is  either  ne- 
gative in  such  as  have  not  heard  the 
gospel,  and  so  Heathens  are  called 
zmbelievers  or  infidels,  1  Cor.  vi.  6.  2 
Cor.  vi.  14.  or  positive  In  those  tin- 
helicvers,  who,  though  they  hear  the 
gospel,  and  profess  to  regard  it,  yet 
believe  not  with  their  heart  the  re- 
cord which  God  hath  given  of  his 
Son,  Luke  xii.  46.  Tit.  i.  15.  Rev. 
xxi.  8.  Unbelief  is  either  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  declaration  of 
God,  as  when  Zacharias  discredited 
God's  promise  of  a  son  to  him,  Luke 
i.  20.  or  universal,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  declarations  of  God. — It  is 
either  partial,  importing  some  de- 
grees of  distrust,  Mark  ix.  24,  or  to- 
lajj  where  there  is  no  trust  at  all,  1 
Tim.  i.  1-3.  The  Jews  who  came 
out  of  Egypt,  could  not  enter  into  Ca- 
naan because  of  unbelief,  on  account 
of  their  distrusting  God's  power  and 
Jcindness,  and  his  promise  to  bring 
Ibera  in :  and  for  their  xebciliou  and 


murmuring,  the  fruit  of  unbelief,  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  divine  ho- 
nour and  purpose  to  admit  them, 
Heb.  iii.  19.  Christ  could  not  do 
■many  mighty  ivorks  in  his  own  coun- 
try, because  of  their  tinbelief;  their 
distrust  and  contempt  of  his  miracles 
rendered  them  unfit  subjects  to  have 
miracles  wrought  upon  or  among 
them,  Mark  vi.  5,  6.  The  apostles' 
distrust  of  Christ's  promise  of  en- 
abling them  to  cast  out  devils,  ren- 
dered them  incapable  to  cast  one 
out,  Mark  xvii.  16.  and  Peter's  dis«- 
trust  of  his  Master's  power,  occasi- 
oned his  sinking  in  the  water.  Matt, 
xiv.  30,  31.  The  unbelitfihr  which 
the  Jews  w^ere  broken  off  from  their 
being  a  church,  was  their  distrust  of 
Christ's  Messiaship,  their  contempt 
and  refusal  of  him,  and  their  violent 
persecution  of  his  cause  and  mem- 
bers, Rom.  xi.  20.  Paul  was  for- 
given his  blasphemy  and  persecution 
of  the  saints,  as  he  did  it  ignorantly, 
and  in  unbelief,  before  he  knew,  the 
truth  concerning  Jesus,  or  felt  the 
powerful  drawings  of  his  Spirit,  1 
Tim.  i.  13. 

UNBLAMEABLE,  unrebuka^ 
BLE,  UN  REPRO  V  ABLE,  without  scan- 
dal, without  faults  to  be  reproved  ibr 
or  complained  of,  I  Thess.  ii.  10.  1 
Tim.  vi.  14.  Col.  i.  22. 

UNCERTAIN,  ( 1 .)  Doubtful,  that 
one  knows  not  what  is  intended  by 
it,  1  Cor.  xiv.  8.  (2.)  Changeable, 
that  one  know^s  not  how  short  a  time 
a  thing  may  endure  or  be  possessed, 
I  Tim.  vi.  17.  Uncertainly, 
without  knowing  the  means  or  end, 
or  without  any  security  of  obtaining 
it,  1  Cor.  ix.  26. 

UNCHANGEABLE,  that  cannot 
be  altered  in  itself,  or  which  cannot 
pass  to  another,  Heb.  vii.  24. 

UNCIRCUMCISED.     See  Cir- 

CUMCISION. 

UNCLEAN.  Persons  or  things 
are  unclean,  (1.)  Naturally;  so  dung- 
hills and  hateful  animals  are  unclean. 
Rev.  xviii.  2.  (2.)  Ceremonially ; 
such  persons  as  touched  dead  bodies, 
mourned  for  the  dead,  and  a  great 
number  of  beasts^  were  thus  unclean^ 
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Kamb.  ^is.  Lev.  xi.  to  xvi.  (3.) 
Federally ;  thus  the  children  of  Hea- 
thens, or  unbelievers,  are  unclean,  1 
Cor.  vii.  '  l^.  (4.)  In  scrupulous 
opinion;  so  some  meats  w«re  reck- 
oned unclean  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, Rom.  xiv.  14.  (5.)  Morally, 
being  polluted  with  sin;  so  devils  are 
wicleun  spirits,  Matt.  x.  1 .  and  all 
men  are  as  an  unclean  thing,  Isa. 
Ixiv.  6.  Particularly,  sinners  against 
the  seventh  commandment,  which  at 
once  pollute  both  soul  and  body,  are 
%mclean,'¥jp\\.  v.  ,5.  Unclkanmess, 
is  either  natural  filthiness.  Matt. 
xxiii.  27.  ox  ceremonial,  Lev.  xv.  31  ^ 
or  7noral,  i.  e.  all  kinds  of  sin,  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  29.  or  v:horish,  Col.  iii.  5.  2: 
Pet.  ii.  10. 

UNCLOTHED,  so  our  souls  are 
at  death,  when  dislodged  from  our 
bodies,  which  are,  as  it  were,  a  co- 
vering or  robe  to  them,  2  Cor.  v.  4. 
UNCOMELY,  (1.)  Not  becom- 
ing, 1  Cor.  vii,  37.  (2.)  Shame- 
ful ;  such  parts  of  our  body  as  are  so, 
%ave  more  abundant  comeliness  put 
upon  them  when  we  carefully  cover 
ibem,  1  Cor.  xii.  23. 

UNCONDEMNED,  not  cKamin- 
ed,  not  convinced  or  found  guilty, 
-Acts  xvi.  37.  and  Kxii.  23. 

U  N  C  O  R  R  U  P  T  N  E  S  S,  freedom 
from  error.  Tit.  ii.  7. 

UNCOVER.  See  Discover. 
UNCTION.  See  Anointing. 
UNDEFILED,  Clean.  Christ  is 
zindejiled;  is  free  from  all  sin.  infi- 
nitely holy  as  God,  and  perfectly 
holy  in  his  manhood,  Heb.  vii.  26. 
Saints  are  undejikd;  are  righteous, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  and  they  aim; 
at  perfection  in  holiness,  Psal.  cxix. 
1 .  Heaven  is  incorruptible  and  iin- 
idefilcd;  great  is  the  shining  glory 
thereof,  and  every  person  and  act 
there,  are  perfectly  pure  and  holy,; 
1  Pet.  i.  4. 

UNDER,  (I .)  Below  with  respect 
to  place;  so  things  on  the  earth  are 
'■under  the  sun,  under  the  heavens,  Judg. 
;i.  7.  Deut.  iv.  11.  (2.)  Below  with 
respect  to  condition,  state,  power, 
authority:  Hence  we  read  of  being 
■  underfoot^  Rom,  xvi.  20,  vrrder  sin, 


■under  the  law,  tmder  grace,  under  tite 
curse,  i.  e.  under  the  impression,  in- 
fluence, and  reign  thereof,  Rom.  iii. 
9.  and  vi.  1 4.  And  men  are  under 
God,  when  subject  to  his  laws,  Hos. " 
iv.  12.  (3.)  Below  with  respect  to 
protection :  thus  the  saints  are  under 
the  shadow,  feathe-i^s,  or  icings  of  God, 
Malt,  xxiii.  37.  Psal.  xci.  1-3.  (4.) 
Below  with  respect  to  effectual  sup- 
port; so  the  arms  of  God  are  under 
his  people,  to  uphold  them  under 
every  burden,  Deut.  xxxili.  27.  (5.) 
Ready  to  be  brought  forth :  «o  good 
and  bad  language  is  under  the  tongue, 
when  in  the  heart,  and  ready  to  be 
uttered,  Psal.  cxl.  3. 

To  UNDERGIRD  a  ship,  is  to 
bind  her  round  with  ropes,  that  she 
may  not  be  torn  asunder.  Acts 
xxvii.  17. 

UNDERSETTERS,  a  kind  of  sup- 
porters or  feet  at  the  corners  of  the 
sacred  lavers,  which,  together  with 
the  wheels,  held  them  up  from  the 
ground,   1  Kings  vii.  30,  34. 

UNDERSTAND,  to  know  things 
in  a  natural,  supernatural,  or  spiri- 
tual manner,  2  Sam.  iii.  27.  Gen. 
xli.  15.  Dan.  iv.  19.  Psal.  cxix.  100. 
1  Cor.  ii.  9 — 14.  Understand- 
ing, is,  (1.)  Knowledge,  wisdom, 
Exod.  xxxi.  3.  Prov.  ii.  2,  3.  (2.) 
The  power  or  faculty  of  the  soul,, 
whereby  it  perceives  objects',  Luke 
xxiv.  45.  Eph.  i.  18.  A  people  of 
no  understanding,  are  persons  igno- 
rant, and  unwilling  to  learn,  Isa. 
xxvii,  1 1.  My  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful; what  I  say,  however  sensi- 
ble and  well  understood  by  me,  is 
useless  to  others,  if  I  speak  it  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  1  Cor.  xiv.  14.  To 
love  God  itiith  the  understanding  or 
mind,  is  to  love  him  judiciously,  from 
a  real  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  his 
excellency  and  kindness,  Mark  xii. 
33.  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  un- 
derstanding, but  that  his  heart  may 
discover  itself:  he  is  not  earnest  and 
diligent  in  the  study  of  solid  know- 
ledge and  wisdom ;  but  his  great 
study  and  pleasure  is  to  vent  his  own 
foolishness,  being  slow  to  hear,  an4 
swift  to  speak,  Prov,  xviii.  2. 
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UNDERTAKE,  (1.)  To  become 
bound,  Esth.  ix.  23.  (2.)  To  se- 
cure, support,  and  deliver,  as  a 
surety  does,  who  engages  for  another 
to  get  him  out  of  prison,  Isa.  38.  l-t. 

UNDO,  to  destroy,  remove,  Zeph. 
iii.  19.  Isa.  Iviii.  6.  Undone,  is, 
(1.)  Not  performed.  Josh.  xi.  15. 
(2.)  Destroyed,  ruined.  Numb.  xxi. 
29.  Isa.  vi.  5. 

UNDRESSED,  or  separated. 
The  Hebrews  did  not  dress  their 
vines  on  the  year  of  release,  and  so 
had  no  claim  to  their  fruit.  Lev. 
XXV.  5. 

UNEQUAL,  (1 .)  Contrary  to  what 
equity  and  reason  requires,  Ezek. 
xviii.  25.  (2.)  Not  right  matched, 
as  to  religion,  temper,  and  condition, 
2  Cor.  vi.  14-. 

UNFEIGNED,  true  and  real ;  sin- 
cere, without  dissimulation,  2  Cor. 
vi.  6.    1  Tim.  i.  5. 

UNFAITHFUL,  not  exact  in  ful- 
filing  vows,  nor  acting  according  to 
relations  and  trust,  Prov.  xxv.  19. 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  57. 

UNFRUITFUL,  barren,  not  tend- 
ing to  any  good  purpose.  Matt.  xiii. 
22.  (2.)  Of  no  good  tendency,  but 
hurtful,  defiling,  and  destructiv'e, 
Eph.  V.  1 1. 

UNGODLY,  unlike  to,  and  con- 
trary to  God's  will  and  glory.  Un- 
god/y  persons  are  such  as  are  with- 
out God  as  to  their  state,  and  unlike 
God  in  their  heart  and  life,  Rom.  iv. 
5.  Ungodliness,  wickedness  in 
general,  but  particularly  it  compre- 
hends all  sins  against  the  iirst  table 
of  the  law,  as  ignorance.  Atheism, 
idolatry,  superstition,  blasphemy, 
neglect  of  the  worship  of  God,  &c. 
Tit.  ii.  11. 

UNHOLY,  (1.)  Common,  as  the 
blood  of  a  beast  unsacrificed.  Men 
so  account  of  Christ's  blood,  when 
they  look  on  him  as  an  impostor,  or 
improve  his  righteousness  to  en- 
courage them  in  sinful  practices, 
Heb.  X.  29.  (2.)  Not  sanctified  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonial  law.  Lev. 
X.  10.  (3.)  Uninfluenced  by  divine 
grace,  wicked,  2  Tim.  iii.  2. 

UNICORN.      What  animal   the 


RHEEM,  which  we  render  ;mzcor«,  IS, 
whether  the  wild  ox,  the  wild  goat, 
or  deer,  or  a  creature  called  the 
unicorn,  is  not  agreed.  Many  au- 
thors contend,  that  there  is  no -such 
creature  as  the  unicorn :  others, 
more  addicted  to  the  marvellous, 
talk  of  the  unicorn  as  a  most  terrible 
creature,  with  a  prodigious  horn  in 
its  forehead,  which  it  can  push  thro' 
trees,  and  almost  every  thing  else  ; 
but  their  descriptions  are  so  different, 
that  I  cannot  rest  in  any  of  them. 
I  have  been  told  of  an  unicorn's  horn 
in  the  British  museum  at  London, 
about  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  ex- 
ceedingly strong ;  but  this,  I  suppose, 
must  be  the  horn  of  a  narvel,  or  sea- 
unicorn,  whose  horn,  I  am  assured,  is 
sometimes  1 4-  or  1 5  feet  in  length,  and 
of  which,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  whole 
throne  made  in  Denmark.  It  is  cer- 
tain the  scripture  rhecms  are  fierce, 
strong,  and  almost  untameabie  ani- 
mals. I  suppose  the  urus  or  wild 
ox,  which  is  found  in  Arabia,  Hun- 
gary, and  many  other  places,  is  of 
that  kind;  or  the  rhinoceros,  which 
is  the  strongest  of  all  four-footed 
beasts;  and  hath  one,  and  sometimes 
two  horns,  growing  on  its  nose,  a-i 
bout  a  yard  or  more  in  length.  It 
is  certain  these  animal  are  ex-r 
tremely  strong,  fierce,  and  untame- 
abie, and  have  large  horns. — Men 
powerful  and  wicked,  are  likened  to 
unicorns;  how  fierce,  strong,  and  fu- 
rious are  they !  and  how  dangerous 
to  others  are  the  horns  of  their 
power!  Isa.  xxxiv.  7.  Psal.  xxii.  21. 
Strength  as  of  an  unicorn,  is  that 
which  is  very  great,  to  defend  one's 
self,  and  destroy  enemies.  Numb. 
xxiii.  22.  To  have  horns  as  of  the 
tmicorn,  is  to  have  great  authority, 
power,  and  honour,  Psal.  xcii.  10. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  To  be  delivered 
Jro7a  the  horns  of  the  unicorn,  is  to 
be  extricated  out  the  very  greatest, 
nearest,  and  most  dreadful  dangers, 
Psal.  xxii.  21. 

UNITE,  to  join  into  one  fellow- 
ship, &c.  Gen.  xlix.  6.  Man's  heart 
is  united  to  fear  God's  najne,  when 
it  is  strongly  inclined  to,  and  all  its 
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powers  join  together  In  the  fear  and 
service  of  God,  with  ardour  and  de- 
light, Psal.  Ixxxvi.  1  ] .  Unity,  one- 
ness, whether  of  sentiment,  affection, 
or  behaviour,  Psal.  cxxxiii.l.  The 
uniti/  of  the  faith,  is  a  joint  belief  of 
the  same  truths  of  God,  and  a  posses- 
sion of  the  grace  of  faith,  Eph.  iv. 
13.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  is  that 
oneness  between  Christ  and  his  saints, 
■whereby  the  samedivineSpiritdwells 
in  both,  and  they  have  the  same 
dispositions  and  aims :  and  that  one- 
ness of  the  saints  among  themselves, 
whereby,  being  united  to  the  same 
head,  and  having  the  same  Spirit 
dwelling  in  them,  they  have  the  same 
graces  of  faith,  love,  hope,  &c.  and 
are  rooted  and  grounded  in  similar 
doctrines  of  Christ,  and  have  a  mu- 
tual affection  to,  and  care  for  one 
another,  Eph.  I  v.  3. 

UNJUST.     See  Unrighteous. 

UNKNOWN,  (1.)  Not  known, 
what  one  Is  not  acquainted  with. 
Acts  xvii.  23.  (2.)  Not  famed  or  re- 
nowned. Paul  andhis  fellow-preach- 
ers were  as  unlaioiin  to  the  world  in 
their  spiritual  state  and  exercise,  and 
were  unapproved,  unesteemed,  and 
unfamed,  by  carnal  men;  but  well 
knoivn  and  approved  to  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  2  Cor.  vi.  9. 

UNLADE,  to  put  out,  or  take  off 
burdens  or  loading,  Acts  xxi.  3. 

UNLAWFUL,  (1.)  Not  agree- 
able to  the  moral  law,  1  Pet.  ii.  8. 
(2.)  Not  agreeable  to  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  Acts  X.  28. 

UNLEARNED  persons,  are  such 
as  have  had  little  instruction  in 
science,  Actsiv.  13.  or  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  of  God,  and 
the  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  2  Pet.  ill, 
16.  Unlearned  questiohs,  are  such 
as  minister  no  true  and  substantial 
knowledge,  2  Tim.  ii.  23. 

UNLEAVENED.  See  Bread, 
Leaven. 

UNLOOSE,  to  bind,  to  tie,  Mark 
i.  7. 

UNMERCIFUL,  cruel,  without 
pity,  Rom,  i.  31. 

UNMINDFUL,  forgetful,  un- 
thankful, regardless,  Deut,  xxxii.  18. 


UNMOVEABLE,  (1.)  Firmly  fix- 
ed. Acts  xxvli.  41.  (2.)  Constant 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  not  to  be 
diverted  or  drawn  aside  by  tempta- 
tions and  opposition,   1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

UNOCCUPIED,  not  used  for  busi- 
ness or  trade ;  not  travelled  in,  for 
fear  of  enemies  and  robbers,  Judg. 
V.  6. 

UNPERFECT,  wanting  parts  or 
degrees  of  solid  substance  or  shape, 
Psal.  cxxxix.  16. 

UNPREPARED,  not  ready,  2 
Cor.  ix.  4. 

UNPROFITABLE,  useless,  tend- 
ing to  no  real  advantage,  but  hurt. 
Job  XV.  3.  Wicked  men  are  unpro- 
fitable, are  spiritually  rotten,  and  a- 
bomlnable  to  God,  neither  studying 
his  glory,  nor  the  real  good  of 
themselves  or  others,  Psal.  xiv.  3. 
Philem.  11.  The  ceremonial  law 
ws.^  unprofitable;  it  could  not  really 
remove  the  guilt  or  power  of  sin,  by 
the  observance  of  all  its  rites,  Heb. 
vii.  18.  The  grieving  of  ministers 
is  unprofitable  to  their  people,  as  it 
mars  their  studies  and  the  discharge 
of  their  office,  leads  them  out  to  com- 
plain of  the  injury  to  God,  who  will 
not  fail  to  punish  it  in  this  or  in  the 
world  to  come,  Heb.  xiil.  17. 

UNQUENCHABLE,  that  can  ne- 
ver be  put  out,  and  made  to  cease 
from  burning.  Matt.  iii.  12. 

UNREASONABLE,  what  is  con- 
trary to  reason  and  common  sense. 
Acts  XXV.  27.  Unreasonable  7nen, 
are  such  as  either  know  not,  or  re- 
gard not,  reason,  but  furiously  act 
as  their  lusts  excite  them,  2  Thess. 
iii.  2. 

UNREBUKABLE,  unreprova- 
BLE.     See  Unblameable. 

UNRIGHTEOUS,  unjust,  what 
Is  contrary  to  justice  or  equity,  Heb- 
vl.  10.  LTnrighteousness,  or  what 
is  unrighteous,  is  either,  (1.)  What 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  In  ge- 
neral, 1  Cor.  vl.  9.  1  John  i.  9.  or, 
(2.)  What  is  contrary  to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  men,  Rom.  I.  8.  Exod. 
xxiii.  1.  or,  (3.)  What  is  deceitful, 
false,  and  erroneous,  and  unjustly 
tends  to  mislead  men,  John  vii.  16. 
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Ufijitst  or  unrighteous  persons,  are, 
(1.)  Such  as  wrong  their  neighbours, 
as  David's  opposers  under  Saul  or 
Absalom  did  him,  Psal.  xliii.  1.  or, 
(2.)  Sinners  in  general,  who  wrong 
(jod  of  his  due  service  and  honour, 
and  in  his  sight  much  wrong  taeir 
neighbours,  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

UNRULY,  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  due  order  and  govern- 
ment, but  are  as  headstrong  beasts 
that  cannot  be  yoked  ;  it  is  much 
the  same  as  children  qf  Belial,  Tit.  i. 
6,  10.    1  Thess.  V.  14. 

UNSATIABLE,  that  can  never 
get  what  they  reckon  enough.  The 
Jews  were  unsatiahle  in  their  idola- 
tries, still  following  after  the  idols 
around,  and  slill  eager  after  new 
gods,  £zek.  xvi.  18. 

UNSAVOURY,  tasteless,  or  ill 
tasted  or  smelied;  it  denotes,  (I.) 
What  is  void  of  sense.  Job  vi.  6. 
(2.)  What  is  horrid  and  abomina- 
ble, Jer.  xxiii.  1,'3. 

UNSEARCHABLE,  (hat  cannot 
be  fully  known  in  number,  proper- 
ties, or  extent ;  so  the  heart,  or  se- 
cret schemes  of  kings,  is  unsearcha- 
ble, hard  to  be  known  or  pried  into, 
Prov.  XXV.  3.  But  the  riches  of 
Christ,  the  judgments  of  God,  and 
his  greatness,  are  much  more  so,  and 
cannot  be  fully  understood  by  any 
but  God  himstif,  Eph.  iii.  8.  Rom. 
xi.  33.  Psal.  cxlv.  3. 

UNSEEMLY,  (1.)  Abominable, 
what  is  not  fit  to  be  seen,  heard,  or 
thought  of,  Rom.  i.  27.  (2.)  Un- 
mannerly, indiscreetlv,  1  Cor.xiii.5. 

UNSHOD.  Withhold  thy  foot  from 
being  unshod,  and  thy  throat  from  thirst. 
Do  not  wear  out  your  •^hoes  going  to 
seek  foreign  alliances  and  foreign  i- 
dols :  do  not  eagerly  desire  that  which 
will  issue  in  your  future  misery,  Jer. 
ii.  25. 

UNSKILFUL,  without  knowledge 
and  experience,  Heb.  v.  13. 

UNSPEAKABLE,  what  cannot  I:e 
expressed  in  words  proport.oiied  to 
its  excellency  and  greatness,  2  Cor. 
xi.  15.  1  Pet.  i,  8. 

UNSPOTTED  from  the  world; 
not  defiled  with  tae  sinful  fashions  of 
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the  world;  without  ofTence  towards 
God  and  men,  James  i.  27^       ' 

UNSTABLE,  not  fixed  in  affec- 
tion  or  condition,  like  a  man  upon 
one  leg,  who  is  easily  overturned  ;  or 
like  a  rolling  ^vave  of  the  sea  tossed 
to  and  fro.  Gen.  xlix.  4.  James  i.  8. 
2  Pet.  ii.  14.  and  iii    16. 

U'\STOPPED.  opened,  Isa.  35.  5. 

UNTEMPEllED,  not  duly  mix- 
ed and  wrought  together.  The  flat- 
teries of  false  teachers  are  like  mortar 
made  of  sand  not  misled  or  wrought 
with  lime ;  and  hence  all  the  wall-like 
schemes  they  build  therewith  shall 
quickly  come  to  an  end,  Ezek.  xiii. 
10,  15.  and  xxii.  28. 

UNTHANKFUL,  having  no  pro- 
per sense  of  kindness  received  from 
God  or  men,  indisposed  to  and  neg- 
ligent of  rendering  thanks  for  the 
same,  Luke  vi.  35. 

UNTIMELY,  not  in  the  proper 
season.  Wicked  men  pass  away  like 
an  untimely  birth,  which  happens  too 
soon,  and  so  the  embryo  or  child  is 
imperfect;  their  ruin  comes  on  them, 
suddenly  e're  they  expect  it,  and  e're 
they  get  time  to  enjoy  their  honour, 
ease,  or  wealth.  Psalm  Iviii.  8.  The 
Heathen  persecutors  are  likened  to 
untimely  figs,  that  fall  off  the  trees  e're 
they  be  ripe;  they  were  destroyed 
by  Constantine  e're  they  expected  it, 
R'ev.  vi.  13. 

UNTOWARD,  perverse,  rebel- 
lious against  the  calls  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  language  of  providence; 
such  were  the  Jews  who  contemned. 
Opposed,  and  crucified,  our  Saviour, 
and  persecuted  his  followers.  Acts 
ii.  40. 

UNWALLED,  without  wall-,  built 
around  them  for  their  defence,  Ezek. 
38.  II. 

UNWISE,  (I.)  Such  as  never 
learned  sciences,  Rom.  i.  14;  (2.) 
Foolish,  without  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  ways,  Eph.  v.  17.    . 

UNVv'ITTINGLY,  (1.)  Without 
intending  it.  Josh.  xx.  3.  (2.)  Not 
knowing  it.  Lev.  xxii.  14. 

UNWORTHY,  not  meet,  not  de- 
serving,    1  Cor.  vi.  2.      The  Jews 
judged  themselves  zmtvorthy  of  erer- 
4  A 
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lasting  life,  when  (hey  acted  as  if 
set  upon  ruining  themselves.  Acts 
xiii.  4-6.  Men  eat  and  drink  univor- 
ihily  at  the  Lord's  table,  when  they 
do  it  in  a  state  of  voluntary  subjec- 
tion to  sin  and  Satan,  in  an  unworthy 
frame  of  spirit,  ignorant,  unbelieving, 
impenitent,  envious,  malicious,  and 
with  an  unworthy  end  of  self- ap- 
plause, self-righteousness,  or  to  qua- 
lify for  a  civil  post;  and  when  the 
elements  are  used  as  if  they  were 
common  provision,  not  as  the  sym- 
bols of  Jesus  Christ,  1  Cor.  xi.  27, 
29. 

VOCATION,  that  calling  where- 
by God  brings  men  out  of  a  state  of 
sin  and  misery,  into  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, by  his  word  and  Spirit,  Eph. 
iv,  1. 

VOICE,  in  general,  signifies  any 
kind  of  noise,  whether  made  by  ani- 
mals or  not.  God's  voice  is,  ( 1 .)  The 
thunder,  which  is  very  terrible,  and 
loudly  declares  the  existence  and 
providence  of  God,  Psal.  xxix.  or, 
(2.)  His  laws,  and  the  offers  of  his 
grace,  in  which  he  declares  his  will 
to  men,  Exod.  xv.  26.  or,  (3.)  His  a- 
larmingprovidences,wherein  he  pub- 
lishes his  own  excellencies,  awakens 
us  from  our  stupidity,  and  calls  us  to 
turn  from  our  sin  to  duty,  Mic.  vi.  9. 
Amos  i.  2.  Christ's  voice  is  the  de- 
claration of  his  gospel,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit,  Song  ii.  8,  12. 
Mens'  voice  denotes  their  words  of 
command,  instruction,  and  advice, 
Judg.  XX.  13.  and  xiii.  9.  1  Sam.  ii. 
25.  and  xix.  6.  One  changes  his 
voice,  when,  from  sharp  reproofs,  he 
turns  to  commendation  and  comfort. 
Gal.  iv.  20.  Voices  in  the  Revela- 
tion, denote,  (1.)  The  glorious  and 
loud  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  by 
the  authority  of  God,  Rev.  iv.  3.  and 
xi.  19.  or,  (2.)  The  astonishing  e- 
vents  of  providence,  that  rouse  and 
alarm  the  world.  Rev.  viii.  5, 13.  and 
X.  3.  or,  (3.)  The  great  joy  of  the 
saints,  and  their  praises  of  God,  for 
liis  deliverance  of  the  church,  and 
the  destruction  of  her  enemies.  Rev. 
xi.  15.  To  mark  John  Baptist  as  not 
the  true  Messiah,  but  a  proclaimer  of 


his  appearance,  he  is  called  a  vo^, 
Isa.  xl.  6.  Terrible  outcries  from  ci- 
ties, which  use  to  attend  the  ap- 
proach of  a  furious  enemy  towards 
them,  are  called  a  voice,  Isa.  x.  30. 
The  ceasing  of  the  voice,  or  sound  of 
harps,  mirth,  millstones,  and  of  the 
light  of  candles,  &c.  import,  that  the 
place  is  reduced  to  desolation,  Isa. 
XV.  1 .  Jer.  vii.  34.  and  xlviii.  33. 
Rev.  xviii.  22,  23. 

VOID,  (1.)  Empty,  without  in- 
habitants or  furniture.  Gen.  i.  2.  (2.) 
Destitute  of;  quite  wanting,  Deut 
32.  28.  (3.)  Clear  from.  Acts  24-. 
16.  (4.)  Of  no  force  or  effect: 
hence  vows  are  said  to  be  tnade  void, 
when  they  are  broken.  Numb.  30. 12 
— 15.  The  counsel  of  Judah  was 
made  void,  when  their  projects  had 
no  good  success,  Jer.  xix.  7.  God'^ 
law  is  made  void,  when  men  break 
it,  and  live  as  if  it  had  no  obligatioa 
upon  them,  Rom.  iii.  31.  Psal.  cxix, 
126.  and  faith  is  made  void,  when  it 
is  useless,  as  all  the  promises  of  God, 
and  our  faith  that  embraces  them, 
would  be,  if  happiness  could  come 
by  the  vvorks  of  the  law,  Rom.  iv. 
14. 

VOLUME.     See  Roll. 

VOLUNTARY,  not  required  by 
any  law ;  but  proceeding  from  one's 
free  inclination,  Ezek.  xlvi.  12.  Col. 
ii.  18. 

VOMIT.     See  Spue. 

VOW.     See  Oath. 

UPBRAID,  (I.)  Seriously  and 
sharply  to  reprove  men  for  their 
faults;  so  our  Saviour  upbraided  the 
people  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 
Chorazin,  for  their  faults.  Matt.  xi. 
20.  (2.)  To  scoff  and  scold  at  one, 
.to  his  face.  Jam.  i.  3.  Judg.  viii.  15. 

UPHAZ,  a  place  where  there 
was  fine  gold;  but  whether  it  was 
the  same  as  Ophir,  or  some  other 
place  called  Paz,  or  Topaz,  we 
know  not.  Calmet  thinks  it  was  the 
river  Phasis,  on  the  east  of  the  Black 
or  Euxine  sea,  Jer.  x.  9.  Dan.  x.  5. 

UPHOLD,  to  MAINTAIN  and  pre- 
serve ;  to  cause  things  to  continue  in 
their  being  and  station.  God  up' 
holds  his  people :  by  his  providences. 
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he  strengthens  and  bears  them  up 
against  every  foe,  and  under  every 
pressure;  and  by  his  promises  and 
influences,  he  refreshes  and  invigo- 
rates their  spirits,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  Psal. 
cxix.  16.  He  upholds  all  things, 
maintains  them  in  existence  and  ope- 
ration, by  his  providential  influences, 
Heb.  i.  3.  Men  2//>/!o/(/ others,  when 
they  encourage,  comfort,  and  assist 
them,  that  their  spirits  sink  not,  nor 
their  lives,  offices,  or  estates,  be  ru- 
ined, Psal.  liv,  4.  Ezek.  xxx.  6. 
Job's  maintaining  his  ways  before 
God,  imports  his  defending  his  inte- 
grity, and  candour,  and  his  conti- 
nuance therein.  Job  xiii,  15. 

UPPERMOST,  (1.)  Highest  in 
place.  Gen.  xl.  17.  (2.)  Highest  in 
dignity  and  honour.  Malt,  xxiii.  6. 

UPRIGHT,  ( 1 .)  Straight  pointed 
towards  heaven;  standing  like  pil- 
lars, Jer.  X.  5.  (2.)  Perfect,  with- 
out sin,  or  tendency  thereto,  Eccl. 
vii.  29.  (3.)  Honest,  candid,  sin- 
cere, without  allowed  guile,  Mic.  vii. 
2.  The  Jews  might  be  the  uprii^ht 
ones,  that  attended  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  Egypt,  and  adhering  to  their 
own  religion,  were  more  to  be  trusted 
than  others;  or  the  text  may  import, 
that  Antiochus  did  inany  things  up- 
right in  appearance,  and  made  agree- 
ments on  terms  seeiningly  right,  Dan. 
xi.  17. 

UPROAR.     See  Tumult. 

UR,  five  or  light,  an  ancient  city 
ofChaldeaor  Mesopotamia,  where 
Terah  and  Abraham  dwelt.  Some 
think,  it  was  the  same  as  Orchoe  in 
proper  Chaldea :  but  I  rather  suppose 
it  was  Ura,  which  stood  in  eastern 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  city  Ni- 
sibis  and  the  river  Tigris.  About  A. 
D.  360,  as  Jovinian  retreated  this 
way,  after  the  mad  invasion  of  Per- 
sia by  Julian  his  predecessor,  he 
found  a  Persian  fort  here.  Acts  vii, 
2.  Gen.  xi.  28. 

URGE,  ( I.)  To  entreat  earnestly. 
Gen.  xxxiiij  12.  (2.)  To  provoke 
to  the  utmost  of  one's  power,  Luke 
xi.  53. 

URIAH,  URIJAH,  URIAS, /re 
of  the  Lord;  (1 .)  An  Hittite,  one  of 


David's  worthies,  and  husband  of 
Bathsheba.  The  defilement  of  his 
wife  by  David,  the  calling  him  from 
the  army,  and  endeavouriiig  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  cause  him  to  sleep 
with  his  w-ife,  in  order  to  father  the 
spurious  child  ;  and  his  resistance  of 
these  temptations,  and  being  made 
the  carrier  of  a  letter  directing  the 
murder  of  himself;  his  death,  and 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  David 
and  his  family,  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct towards  him ;  are  related  in  the 
article  Davii>,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39.  and 
xi.  (2.)  The  idolatrous  high-priest, 
who,  at  Ahaz's  direction,  formed  au 
altar  like  to  another  idolatrous  one 
at  Damascus,  and  ofl^ered  sacrifices 
thereon,  instead  of  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  11,  12.  (3.) 
A  faithful  prophet,  who  warned  the 
Jews  of  their  approaching  ruin,  and 
admonished  them  to  repent  of  their 
evil  ways;  but  Jehoiakim  hearing 
thereof,  resolved  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  fled  into  Egypt,  but  Jehoiakim 
sent  and  brought  him  back,  and  hav- 
ing ordered  him  to  be  murdered, 
caused  his  corpse  to  be  dishonourably 
cast  into  the  graves  of  the  common 
people,  Jer.  xxvi.  20,  2 1.*" 

URIM  and  THUMMIM,  signify 
light  and  perfection,  and  are  men- 
tioned as  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate; but  what  they  were,  we  can- 
not determine.  Some  think  they 
\yere  two  precious  stones  added  to 
the  other  twelve,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary lustre  of  which,  God  marked 
his  approbation  of  a  design,  and  by 
their  dimness,  his  disallowance  of  it: 
others  think,  these  two  words  were 
written  on  a  precious  stone,  or  plate 
of  gold,  fixed  in  the  breast-plate: 
others  will  have  the  name  Jehovah 
inscribed  on  a  plate  of  gold,  and 
therein  fixed:  others  think,  the  let- 
ters of  the  aames  of  the  tribes,  were 
the  Urim  and  Thummim;  and  that 
the  letters,  by  standing  out,  or  by  an 
extraordinary  illumination,  marked 
such  words  as  contained  the  answer 
of  God  to  him  who  consulted  this 
oracle.  Le  Clerc  will  have  them  to 
be  the  names  of  two  precious  stones, 
4A  2 
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set  in  a  golden  collar,  and  coming 
down  to  his  breast,  as  the  magistrates 
of  Egypt  wore  a  golden  chain,  at  the 
end  of  which  hung  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Truth,  engraven  on  pre- 
cious stones.     Weems  thinks,  they 
•were  some  ornament  formed  by  God 
himself,  and  given  to  Moses.     Hot- 
tinger  thinks,  they  might  mean  no 
more  but  that  Moses  was  to  chuse 
the  most  shining  and  perfect  stones  of 
the  various  kinds,  to  be  put  into  the 
breastplate.      Prideaux   thinks,   the 
words  chiefly  denote  the  clearness  of 
the   oracles    dictated   to   the    high- 
priest,  though  perhaps  the  lustre  of 
the  stones  in  his  breastplate  might 
represent  this  clearness.    When  this 
oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim  was 
to  be  consulted,  it  is  said,  the  high- 
priest  put  on  his  golden  vestments, 
and  in  ordinary  cases  went  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  stood  with  his  face  to 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  consulter 
stood  as  near  him  as   the  law  per- 
mitted :   but  how   the  answer  was 
given,  whether  by  an  articulate  voice 
irom  the  merty-seat,  or  by  the  out- 
standing or  lustre  of  the  letters  in  the 
breastplate,    we  know    not.      This 
oracle  was  never  consulted  in  matters 
of  faith,  as  in  these  the  Jews  had  the 
written  law  for  their  rule,  nor  was  it 
consulted  in  matters  of  small  moment ; 
and  it  is  even  said,  I  suppose  with- 
out grouud,  that  none  but  sovereign 
judges,   kings,   and   generals,  con- 
sulted it.    It  is  certain,  David  con- 
sulted the  Lord  in  this  manner,  be- 
fore he  carne  to  the  throne.     While 
Moses  lived,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  consult  this  oracle,  as  the  Lord 
spake  to  him  face  to  face.     After  his 
death,  it  was  consulted  till  the  age 
of  the  temple  and  prophets,  the  latter 
of  which  seem  to  have  supplied  its 
room ;  for  we  read  not  of  one  single 
instance  of  the  then  consulting  it, 
Nor  did  Josiah,  when  terrified  with 
the  threatenings  of  God,  consult  it, 
but  Huldah  the  prophetess,  in  order 
in  know  the  mind  oi  God,  2  Kings 
xxii.    1 4.     Josephus  will  have   tlifi 
stones  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to 
h&'v'e  retained  their  lustre  till  about 


A.  M.  3S90;  but  it  is  certain,  the 
oracle  was  wanting  some  ages  before, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Ezra  ii.  63.  Neh.  vii.  65.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  the  least  ground  to  believe 
that  it  existed  under  the  second  tem-p 
pie.  The  Jews  pretend  that  the 
Bathcol  supplied  its  place,  whose 
oracles,  they  say,  were  often  attend- 
ed with  a  clap  of  thunder;  and  it 
seems  these  with  our  Saviour,  ima-!- 
gined  the  voice  that  spake  from  hea- 
ven to  be  of  this  kind,  John  xii.  29. 
See  Oracle. 

US.  God  sometimes  uses  this  plu- 
ral, to  denote  there  benig  more  than 
one  person  in  the  Godhead,  Gen.  i. 
26.  and  xi.  7.  La.  vi.  8. 

USE,  (1.)  Service,  purpose.  Lev. 
vii.  24.  (2.)  Custom,  often  repeat- 
ed exercise,  Heb.  v.  1 4.  And  to  use 
is  to  make  u^e  of,  act  with,  employ 
one's  self  in.  Matt.  vi.7.  2Cor.i,  17, 

USURP,  haughtily  to  claim  or 
take  possession  of  powef  and  autho- 
rity which  doth  not  belong  to  us,  J 
Tim.  ii.  J 2. 

LSURY,  the  gain  taken  for  the 
loan  ol  money  or  wares.  The  law 
of  nature  forbids  not  the  receiving 
of  mocerate  interest  for  the  loan  of 
money,  any  more  than  the  taking 
ot  rent  for  the  lease  of  fields  or 
housf  s.  If  another  trade  on  my  stock. 
Reason  sa)s,  I  may  receive  part  of 
the  gain.  The  interest,  however, 
ought  to  be  moderate ;  and  if  the 
borrower  be  a  very  poor  man,  ought 
to  be  little  or  aothing  at  all,  as  Rea- 
son requires  us  to  be  compassionate, 
and  the  Divine  Law  requires  us  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  to  us  in  like  cases.  If  provi- 
dence frown  upon  those  persons  who 
have  our  money  in  loan,  it  is  proper 
we  should  willingly  share  with  them 
in  their  loss,  as  well  as  we  would 
wish  to  do  in  their  profit.  As  the 
Jews  had  very  little  concern  in  trade, 
and  so  only  borrowed  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  as  their  system  was  cal- 
culated to  establish  every  man's  in- 
heritance to  his  own  family;  they 
were  allowed  to  lend  money  upori 
usury  to  strangers,  Deut,  xjiiii,  20. 
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but  were  prohibited  to  take  usury 
from  their  brethren  of  Israel,  at  least 
if  they  were  poor,  t)xod.  xxii.  25. 
Lev.  XXV.  35 — 37. 

To  UTTER,  (I.)  To  reveal, 
speak  out,  declare.  Lev.  v.  1.  (2.) 
To  make  plain,  Heb.  v.  11.  God 
utters  Judg7nmts,  when  he  threat- 
ens and  executes  them  on  men,  Jer. 
i.  16.  And  UTTERANCE,  is  ability, 
freedom,  and  boldness,  in  speaking, 
Acts  ii.  4.  Epb.  vi.  19. 

Utter  or  outer,  (1.)  Most  out- 
ward, Ezek.  X.  5.  (2.)  Complete, 
to  the  utmost  extent,  1  Kings  xx. 
42.  And  so  utterly,  is  altoge- 
ther, wholly,  Exod.  xvii.  14.  or  very 
much,  Ezek.  xxix.  10.  Psal.  cxix. 
8.  Uttermost,  or  utmost,  is, 
(l.)  The  most  outward,  Exod.  xxvi. 
4.  (2.)  Farthest  distant,  to  the  great- 
est extent,  2  Kings  vii.  5.  (3.)  The 
very  last.  Matt.  v.  26.  Christ  saves 
to  the  uttermost:  he  saves  certainly, 
iully,  and  perpetually :  or  he,  by  an 
infinite  price,  saves  from  the  deepest 
guilt,  pollution,  and  misery,  and 
brings  to  the  highest  degrees  of  hap- 
piness, and  preserves  therein  to  all 
eternity,  Heb.  vii.  25.  Wrath  came 
upon  the  Jews  to  the  uttermost:  their 
ruin  was  wide  spread,  almost  univer- 
sal in  extent,  most  terrible  in  degree^ 
and  lasting  in  durativ^n,  2  Thess,  ii. 
16.  To  inoiv  the  uttermost  of  a  mat- 
ter, IS  to  know  it  completely,  in  all 
its  points  and  circumstances.  Acts 
xxiv.  22. 

VULTURE,  a  large  fowl  of  the 
eagle  kind.  There  are  six  kinds  of 
vultures.  Their  neck  is  long,  and 
almost  bare  of  feathers;  and  their 
legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet,  on  each 
of  which  they  have  four  toes,  three 
forward,  and  one  backward.  They 
build  their  nests  in  high  rocks,  and 
are  said  to  live  about  100  years. 
I'hey  have  a  very  quick  sigiit,  haunt 
desolate  places,  and  delight  to  feed 
on  human  flesh,  but  feed  on  nothing 
living.  It  is  said  they  attend  ar- 
mie'^,  expecting  death  and  blood,  and 
smell  carrion  at  the  distance  of  50 
ipiiles.  They  are  said  to  be  great 
eppiTii^s  to  serpents,  and  to  feed  their 


young  with  their  own  blood.  In  case 
of  necessity,  Lev.  xiv.  14.  Deut.  xiv. 
13.  Jobxxviii.7.  Isa.  xxiv.  15. 

UZ,  council,  ( I .)  The  eldest  son  of 
Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem,  Gen. 
%.  23.  (2.)  The  son  of  Dishan  an 
Horite,  Gen.  xxxvi.  28.  (3.)  A 
country ;  but  where  is  not  so  well 
agreed.  Some  have  placed  it  at  the 
source  of  the  Hiddckel,  or  Tigris, 
where  Pliny  and  Strabo  place  the 
Uxii ;  and  here,  perhaps,  Uz,  the 
son  of  Aram,  resided.  The  Hebrews 
call  the  country  about  Damascus,  the 
land  of  Uz,  and  the  Arabs  call  it 
Gaut  or  Gauta,  which  is  the  same. 
We  are  moreover  told,  that  Uz,  the 
son  of  Aram,  built  Damascus,  Bo- 
chart,  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  and  others,  place  the  land 
of  Uz  a  good  way  to  the  south-east 
of  Damascus,  and  almost  straight 
east  fj-om  the  lot  of  the  Reubenites, 
and  west  from  Chaldea  in  Arabia  the 
Desert.  This,  they  think,  received 
its  name  from  Huz,  the  son  of  Na- 
hor,  the  brother  of  Abraham ;  and 
hereabouts  Ptolemy  places  the  ^si- 
tas  or  Ausitae.  This  Spanheim  and 
others  reckon  to  have  been  the  coun- 
try of  Job,  as  it  was  near  the  Chal- 
deans, Job  i.  I,  17.  I  supposethere 
was  another  land  of  Uz  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Edomites,  which  had 
its  name  from  Uz  the  Horite.  Nay, 
the  Arabian  writers  say,  that  the 
Adites,  descended  of  Uz  the  son  of 
Aram,  resided  here  for  some  time 
before  they  removed  into  Arabia 
Felix,  Lam.  iv.  21. 

U2AL,  the  sixth  son  of  Joktan, 
and  whose  posterity  appear  to  have 
settled  in  the  south  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Here  was  anciently  the  sea-port  O- 
cila  or  Ocehs,  and  Ausal  or  Ausar, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Gebanites, 
whose  myrrh  was  very  much  cele- 
brated. Some  Jewish  writers  call 
the  capital  city  of  Yaman,  or  Arabia 
J"elix,  by  the nameof  Uzal,  Gen. x. 27, 

U2ZAH,  5/re?2-M,  and  AHIO,  his 
brother,  the  sons  of  Abjnadab,  in 
whose  house  the  ark  of  God  had  long 
resided,  by  David's  orders,  conducts 
ed  it,  upon  a  new  c^ii,  from  Kirjath- 
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^earim  to  Jerusalem.  When  the  ox- 
en stuck  in  the  mire,  or  stumbled  as 
they  passed  the  threshing-floor  of 
l^achon  or  Chidon,  Uzzah,  though 
no  priest,  and  perhaps,  not  a  Levite, 
presumed  to  touch  the  ark  in  order 
to  hold  it  on  the  cart.  Ofl^ended  that 
the  ark  was  not  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Levites  according  to  or- 
der, and  with  Uzzah's  presuming  to 
touch  it,  and  perhaps  also  for  his  ad- 
vising to  convey  it  on  a  cart,  God 
struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  to  the 


no  small  grief  and  terror  of  king 
David,  2  Sam.  vi.  Whether  it  was 
in  a  garden  which  belonged  to  this 
Uzzah  that  king  Amon  was  buried, 
we  know  not. 

UZZENSHERAH,  an  ear  lap  of 
flesh,  a  city  of  the  Ephraimites,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  Beth-ho- 
ron,  was  built  by  Serah,  the  daugh- 
ter, or  grand-daughter,  of  Beriah,  1 
Chron.  vii.  '22 — 24. 

UZZIAH,  or  OziAs.  See  Aza^ 
RiAH  the  sonof  Jotham,"'" 
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WAPER,  a  think  cake  of  fine 
flour,  anointed  or  baked  with 
oil.  Such  wafers  were  used  in  the 
consecration-offerings  of  the  priests, 
Exod.  xxix.  2,  25.  and  in  meat-of- 
ferings. Lev.  ii.  4.  and  in  thank-of- 
ferings. Lev,  vii.  12.  and  in  the  Na- 
zarites  offerings,  Numb.  vi.  J 5. 

WAGGINCt  of  the  head  or  hand, 
imported  mocking  and  insult,  Jer. 
xviii.  16.  Zeph.  ii.  15. 

WAGES.     See  Reward. 

WAIL,  to  mourn  by  crjing,  howl- 
ing, wringing  the  hands,  or  beating 
the  breasts,  thighs,  or  the  like,  Ezek. 
xxxii.  18.    . 

WAIT,  (1.)  To  attend,  as  rea- 
dy to  serve.  Numb.  viii.  24.  (2.) 
Patiently  to  stay,  desiring  and  look- 
ing for.  Gen.  xlix.  18,  God  xvaits 
to  he  gracious ;  he  patiently  bears 
with  sinners ;  v.'ith  delight  and  rea- 
diness he  seizes  the  first  proper  op- 
portunity of  bestowing  his  favours 
on  his  people,  and  defers  them  till 
-that  come,  fsa.  xxx.  18.  Oixr  xvait- 
ing  upon  God,  imports  our  attend- 
ance on  him  as  a  Master,  being  rea- 
dy to  serve  him  ;  and  our  patient 
and  earnest  looking  to  him  as  a  Sa- 
viour for  deliverance  and  comfort, 
Psal.  XXV.  3.  Job's  neighbours  v-uit- 
ed  for  him;  they  higlily  esteemed 
him,  and  were  ready  to  receive  his 
counsel.  Job  xxix.  21.  To  lie  in  ivait, 
is  to  lie  hid  in  order  to  seize  an  op- 
j)orLunity    of  assaulting  j   and  thus 


the  words  of  the  wicked  are  io  lie  in 
ivait  for  blood;  they  tend  to  ruin 
men  before  they  are  aware;  but  the 
mouth  or  words  of  the  upright  tend 
to  deliver  men,  Prov.  xii.  6.  Wick^ 
ed  men  lie  in  ivait  for  their  own  blood, 
as  all  their  crafty  and  violent  schemes 
tend  to  hasten  ruin  on  their  own 
head,  Prov.  i.  19.  They  are  waited 
for  of  the  sword;  are  in  perpetual 
danger  of  distress  and  ruin.  Job  xv. 
22. 

WAKE,  (1.)  To  watch  without 
sleep,  natural  or  spiritual,  Psal. 
cxxvii.  1.  Song  v.  2.  (2.)  To  raise 
from  sleep,  Psal.  cxxxix.  18.  (3.) 
To  stir  up,  rouse  from  sleep  or  slum- 
ber, Zech.  iv.  1.  (4.)  To  stir  up  to 
war,  Joel  iii.  9,  12.  God  wakened 
Christ  morning  by  morning  :  by  the 
continued  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
he  rendered  him  alert  and  active  in 
his  work  of  obedience  and  suffering, 
Isa.  1.  4.  Whether  the  saints  wake. 
or  sleep,  i.  e.  whether  they  live  or 
die,  they  live  together  in  Christ,  1 
Thess.  V.  10,     See  Awake,  Sleep, 

WALK,  (1.)  To  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  Exod.  xxi.  19.  (2.) 
To  act  and  behave  in  the  tenor  of 
conversation  ;  and  when  thus  meta- 
phorically taken,  walking  denotes 
deliberation,  pleasure,  perseverance, 
and  progress.  Christ's  walking  in 
his  church,  or  among  his  people,  im- 
ports his  gracious  presence  with 
them,  his  constant  delight  in  them^ 
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his  observation  of  them,  and  readi- 
ness to  do  them  good.  Lev.  xxvi.  12. 
Rev.  ii.  I.     His  xvalking  on  the  ivaves 
of  the  sea,  and  the  icings  of  the  vjiiid, 
denotes     the    uncontrollable    sove- 
reignty, speed,  composure,  and  mys- 
terious   nature   of    his    providential 
tonduct.  Job  ix.  8.    Psal.  xviii.  ]0. 
vod's  ivalking  in  the  circuit  of  heaven, 
imports  tlie  immensity  of  his  pre- 
sence. Job  xxii.  14.  but  Iiis  ivulking 
contrary  to  men,  imports  his  tiuvart- 
ing  their  purposes  and  attempts,  and 
his   executing   his  judgments  upon 
them.  Lev.  xxvi.  2.5.     To  xvalk  in 
Christ,  is,  to  make  daily  advances  in 
holiness,   and   nearness  to    heaven, 
with  proper  composure  and  delight, 
Col.  ii.  6.     To  ivulk  in  and  after  the 
Spirit,  is,  to  order  our  whole  conver- 
sation according  to  his  word  and  in- 
fluence, and  agreeably  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  new  heart.  Gal.  v.  21. 
Rom.  viii.  I.     To  xvalk  by  faith,  is, 
relying  upon  Christ   as  freely  and 
fully  given  to  us  in  the  gospel,  and 
iirmly  crediting  the  accomplishment 
of  the  promises,   and  receiving  out 
of  Christ's  fulness  thereby  grace  for 
grace,  to  make  a  composed  progress 
in  holiness,  and  towards  eternal  glo- 
ry, 2  Cor.  v.  7.     To  tvulk  with  the 
Lord,  before  God,  and  after  the  Lord, 
or  in  his  luune,  is  to  hear  and  believe 
his  word,  depend  on  him,  and  under 
a  continued  impression  of  his  pre- 
sence, to  worship,  obey,  and  please 
him.   Gen.  v.  2 1.  and  xvi.  2.  Hos. 
X.  12.  Zech.  X.  12.     Ilo  ivalk  in  the 
truth,  or  in  God'i  fear,  xouy,  or  com- 
mandments, is  with  composure  to  per- 
severe in   the  profession,  faith,  and 
practical  improvement,  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  to  live  in  a  course  of 
obedience   to    his  law,    2  John  4. 
Deut.  v.  33.    2  Chron.  xvii.  4.     To 
Viulk  in  the  liqht,  or  in  the  light  of 
God's  countenance,    is  to  enjoy  the 
Oracles  and  inHuances  of  Christ,  and 
improve  them   to  promote  a  life  of 
upright  conformity  to  the  command 
and  example  of  Christ,  Isa.  ii.  5.   I 
John  vi.  7.     To  lualk  in  the  comforts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  habitually  to 
enjoy  them  in  a  clear  and  certain 


manner,  Acts  ix.  31.     To  ivaJk  tvor^ 
thy  of  the  Lord,  is  to  behave  as  per* 
sons  redeemed  by,  called  to,  united 
with,  and  receiving  influence  fro^, 
and  in  subjection  to,  the  holy  Jesus, 
who  left  us  example,  that  we  should 
walk  in  his  steps.  Col.  i.  10.  1  Thess. 
ii.  12.     To  loalk  iuorthy  of  our  voca- 
tion or  calling  out  of  the  world  into 
the  fellowship  of  God's  Son,  is,  de-* 
nying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  god- 
ly, in  this  present  world,  Eph.  iv.  1. 
I'o  tvalk  as  inen,  is  to  behave  like  the 
unregenerate  part  of  the  world,    1 
Cor.  iii.  3.     To  ivalk  after  the  fieshi 
or  after  lusts,  is  to   be  directed  and 
influenced    in   our  practice  by    the 
lusts,  appetites,  and  inclinations,  of 
our  corrupt  nature,  Rom.  viii.  I.    I 
Pet.  iv.  3.    Jude  16.     To  walk  in 
darkness,  in  falsehood,  and  craftiness, 
is  to  live  in  an  unregenerate  state, 
with  a  mind  ignorant  ot  divine  things, 
and   with   pleasure    to  proceed   on 
more  and  more  in  lying,  deceit,  or 
other  wicked  courses,   1  John  i.  6. 
2  Cor.  iv.  2.     And   false  prophets 
ivdlk  in  the  spirit  and  falsehood,  when 
pretending  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and   being  instigated  by  the  devil, 
they  prophesy  falsely  to  the  people, 
Mic.  ii.  11.     To  walk  in  the  icay  of 
the  people  of  Judah,    was  to  relish 
their  forsaking  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
depending  on  the  Assyrians  and  £. 
gyptians  ibr  help,  Isa.  viii.  12.   Men 
li-alk  through  fire  and  ivater,  when 
they  pass  through  great  dangers  and 
troubles,  Isa.  Ixiii.  1.  Psal,  Ixvi.  12. 
The  king  of  Tyre  walked  in  the  midst 
of  stones  of  fire ;  his  very  garments 
and  palace  were  hung,  or  set  thick 
widi   shining    and   sparkling   gems, 
Ezek.  xxviii.  14. 

WALL,  serves  for  defence,  and 
for  division  of  things.  Josh.  ii.  15, 
Numb.  xxii.  24.  Hence  God  and  his 
salvation  are  a  vjall,  and  wall  of  fire, 
to  the  church,  whereby  she  is  pro- 
tected from  all  danger,  Zech.  ii.  5.. 
Isa.  xxvi.  1,  Ezek.  xl.  &c.  and  the 
government,  safety,  and  strength,  of 
a  church  or  nation,  are  represented 
as  Uieir  imlls,  Psal,  Ii.  18.  Isa.  v.  5* 
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Rev.  XX.  12.  Ezek.  xl.  Sec.  The 
church  is  likened  to  a  'd^all,  to  de-' 
note  her  sure  foundation,  her  firm 
union  of  members  among  themselves 
and  with  Christ;  her  exposure  to 
trouble,  and  her  ability  from  Christ 
to  bear  the  assaults  of  enemies,  Song 
viii.  9,  10.  Great  men  are  likened 
to  walls;  they  are  eminently  instru- 
mental in  the  protection  and  safe- 
guard of  a  nation,  Isa.  ii.  15.  and 
David  and  bis  men  were  as  a  xvall  to 
protect  NabaPs  flocks  from  the  A- 
rabs  and  wild  beasts,  1  Sam.  xxv,  16. 
Jeremiah  was  like  a  fenced  brazen 
ivall ;  God  enabled  him  courage- 
ously to  declare  the  truth,  and  pre- 
served him  amidst  all  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies,  Jer.  i.  1 8.  and  xv.  20. 
The  ceremonial  law  was  a  ivall  of 
partition,  that  so  separated  between 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  that  few 
of  the  latter  entered  the  church  dur- 
ing its  obligation,  Eph.  ii.  14.  The 
Chaldeans  were  like  a  ivall  of  iron 
round  about  Jerusalem^  they,  in  a 
bold  and  determined  manner,  laid 
siege  to  it  till  they  had  taken  it,  E- 
zck.  iv.  3.  Wicked  men  are  like  a 
botving  %mll;  their  ruin  proceeds 
.  from  themselves,  and  is  very  sudden 
and  dreadful.  Psalm  Ixii.  3.  Jeru- 
salem was  inhabited  ivithoitt  ivalls, 
when  it  had  full  peace,  and  its  su- 
burbs were  large,  Zech.ii.4-.  In  that 
day  thy  xvalls  are  to  be  bv.ilt,  shall  the 
decree  for  repairing  it  be  published, 
and  the  decree  against  it  be  far  re- 
moted,  or  hindered,  Mic.  vii.  Jk 
compare  Ezra  i.  to  vi.  Neh.  ii.  to  vi. 
Violence  and  strife  go.  about  on  the 
ii;a:Us  of  a  city,  when  they  are  open- 
ly practised,  and  even  by  those  that 
ought  to  defend  and  protect  men, 
Psalm  Iv.  10. 

WALLOW,  to  roll  or  turn  from 
one  side  to  another,  Mark  ix.  21. 

WANDER,  to  travel  hither  and 
thither  without  knowing  where  to 
go,  Jer.  xHx.  5.  Apostasy  from  the 
worship  and  ways  of; God,  and  fol- 
lowing after  idols,  ai:«  called  a  watt- 
dering.  Psalm  cxixi  10.  Jer.  iv.  10. 
David's  ivanderings,  are  eiiher  his  re- 
movals from  place  to  place^  or  his 


diversified  afflictions.  Psalm  Ivi.  8- 
He  that  xvandereth  out  of  the  way  of 
understanding,  shall  remain  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  dead:  he  that  lives 
in  ignorance  and  wickedness,  and 
shuns  the  means  of  reformation,  shall 
continue  among  the  unregenerate, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  and 
saints^  if  tliey  stray  from  the  paths  of 
duty,  shall  much  resemble  sinners> 
Prov.  xxi.  16.  The  Chaldean  armies 
are  called  xvanderers,  as  they  went 
from  one  country  to  another  in  their 
ravages  and  wars,  Jer.  xlviii.  12. 
Those  in  captivity  and  exile,  are 
wanderers,  driven  hither  and  thither, 
and  know  not  where  they  must  go, 
Hos.  ix.  17.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  6.  Isaiah 
xvi.  2>  3. 

WANT,  denotes  either,  (l.)The 
entire  lack  of  a  thing,  Deut.  xxviii. 
57.  or,  (2.)  Penury,  scarcity,  Mark 
xii.  44.  and  it  either  respects  the 
wants  of  soul  or  body.  Prodigal 
sinners  are  said  to  begin  to  be  in  ivant, 
when  God,  by  distress  and  convic- 
tion, renders  then  sensible  of  their 
need  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  and 
pained  for  the  want  of  it,  Luke  xv.4. 

WANTON,  LASCIVIOUS,  light, 
disposed  to  unchastity^  James  v.  5. 
IVanton  eyes,  are  such  as  by  their  air 
of  lightness,  tend  to  entice  others  to 
unchastity,  Isa.  iii.  16.  'Yo  wax  wan- 
ton against  Christ,  is,  contrary  to  their 
Christian  profession,  to  become  light 
and  disposed  to  unchastity,  1  Tim. 
V,   11. 

Wantonness,  or  lascivious^ 
NE3S,  includes  every  thing  tending 
to  promote  or  fulfil  fieshly  lusts  ;  and 
to  give  over  one's  self  to  it,  is  to  de- 
light in,  and  practise  it,  without 
shame  or  remorse.  Matt.  xv.  19. 
Ptom.  xiii.  13.  Gal.  v,  19.  Eph.  iv. 
19.  To  turn  the  grace  of  God  into 
lascivioHsness,  is  to  turn  it  into  an  oc- 
casion of  more  abandoned  wicked- 
ness, Jiide  4. 

WAR,  v/ARFABE.     See  Fight. 

WARD,  (I.)  A  prison.  Gen.  xL 
3—7.  (2.)  Vfatch,  garri.on,  Neh. 
xii.  25.  1  Chron.  xii.  29.  (3.)  A 
class  of  persons  that  serve  together 
at  a  time,  as  soldiers  on  a  watch :   so 
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the  classes  of  the  priests  and  singers 
are  called  wards,  Neh.  xiii.  SO.  1 
Chron.  xxv.  8.  The  singers  and  por- 
ters kept  the  ward  of  their  God,  and 
the  ^uard  of  purification :  the  singers 
attended  the  service  of  the  temple  in 
their  turns;  and  the  porters  took  care 
that  no  unclean  persons  should  enter 
by  the  gates,  to  defile  the  courtj  Neh. 
xii.  45. 

WARDROBE,  a  place  for  laying 
up  the  royal  and  other  garments 
belonging  to  the  court,  or  for  lay- 
ing up  the  priests'  robes,  who  were 
officiating  in  the  temple,  2  Kings 
xxii.  14. 

To  BEWARE,  is  to  get  notice  of 
a  thing,  and  prudently  prepare  for,  or 
shun  it.  Matt.  xxiv.50.  Actsxiv.6. 

WARE,  WARES,  (1.)  Merchant 
goods,  such  as  precious  stones,  clolh, 
corn,  &c.  (2.)  What  the  Antichris- 
tians  pretend  to  sell  for  money,  as 
jnasses,  pardons,  indulgences.  &c. 
Rev.  xviii.  12.  The  Jews  gathering 
vp  wares  out  of  the  land,  ijnports  (heir 
carrying  their  moveable  effects  into 
Jerusalem,  to  secure  them  from  the 
Chaldeans;  or  that  they  should  be 
quickly  obliged  to  leave  their  coun- 
try, Jer.  X.  17. 

WARM,  (1.)  Moderately  hot,  2 
Kings  iv.  34.  (2.)  Clothed,  James 
ii.  \6.  Job  31.  20.  What  time  the 
Arabian  rivulets  v:ax  narni,  they  va- 
nish away,  i.  e.  they  are  dried  up  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  Job  vi.  ]7. 

WARN,  to  advertise  of  danger, 
and  before-hand  advise  and  admonish 
how  to  avoid  sin,  or  perform  duty, 
or  obtain  safety.  Acts  xx.  31.  ^nd 
X.  22.  Heb.  xi.  6. 

WASHING,  was  much  used  a- 
mong  the  eastern  nations.  As  they 
often  walked  barefoot,  or  only  with 
sandals,  they  used,  for  cleanliness, 
and  for  refreshment,  to  wash  their 
feet  when  they  came  from  a  journey. 
Gen.  xviii.  4  and  xxiv.  32.  and  xliii. 
24.  Ordinarily,  servants  washed  the 
feet  of  those  of  the  family :  only, 
daughters  often  washed  the  feet  of 
their  parents.  To  wash  the  saiiits* 
feet,  therefore,  implied  much  hurai- 

Ko.,37.  Yo*.  II, 


lity or  kindness,  iTim.v.  10.  Wlat 
love  and  condescension  it  then  shew- 
ed in  our  Saviour,  to  wash  his  dis- 
ciples'feet !  John  xiii.  1 — 8.  The 
superstitious  Jews  washed  their  hands 
up  to  the  elbows  before  they  took 
their  meals,  and  even  washed  their 
beds  whereon  they  sat  at  meat,  and 
their  tables,  Mark  vii.  3,  4.  At  the 
marriage  of  Cana  the  guests  had  pots 
full  of  water  set  to  wash  in  as  they 
entered,  John  ii.  6.  The  ceremo- 
nial washing  of  clothes  and  flesh, 
imported  our  washing  the  garments 
of  our  conversation  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  depending  on  him  as  our 
only  ground  of  acceptance  before 
God,  and  our  being  influenced  there- 
by to  repent  of  our  sin,  and  turn  from 
it  to  God,  Exod.  xix.  10.  Rev.  vii. 
14.  All  the  washings  of  priests  and 
sacrifices,  figured  out  the  spotless 
purity  of  Christ,  and  our  justification 
and  sanctification  by  his  blood  and 
Spirit,  Heb.  ix.  10.  Christ's  wash- 
ing of  men,  imports  his  removal  of 
their  guilt  and  pollution,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  his  word,  blood,  and  Spi- 
rit, John  xiii.  8,  Isa.  iv.  4.  Psal.  H. 
2,  7.  And  baptism  ivashes  awny  sin, 
as  it  represents,  seals,  and  applies 
the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  removal  of  the  guilt,  power, 
and  pollution  of  sin,  which  is  called 
the  ivashing  of  regeneration,  Acts 
xxii.  16.  Tit.  iii.  5.  Mens'  washing 
themselves,  imports,  (1.)  Their  set- 
ting out  their  own  excellencies  to 
the  best  advantage,  Ezek.  xxiii.  40. 
or,  (2.)  Their  endeavours  to  clear  or 
purify  themselves;  notwithstanding 
all  which,  God  shall  plunge  them  in 
the  ditch,  making  their  sin  evident  in 
the  troubles  inflicted  on  them.  Job 
ix.30.  Jer.ii,22.  (3.)  Their  applica- 
tion of  Jesus's  word,  and  endeavour- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  Isa. 
i.  16.  Jer.  iv.  14.  Washing  of  steps 
in  butter,  and  clothes  in  wine,  im» 
ports  great  plenty  of  these  things,  or 
of  the  like  comforts.  Job  29.  6.  Gen. 
49.  11.  Eyes  washed  in  ?7iili,  are 
such  as  are  very  clear  and  shining^ 
4B 
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Song   V.   12.      Mpab   was    David's 
xvash-pot;  was  by  him  reduced   to  a 
raostbase  and  servile  condition^  Psal 
Ix.  8.     See  Foot,  H4ND. 

WASTj;,  empty,  desolate,  ruin- 
ous, as  ruined  cities,  a  wilderness, 
Ezek.  V.  14.  and  xxxiii.  24,  21 .  To 
■waste,  is,  (1.)  To  corne  to  nothing, 
3  Kings  xvii.  14.  to  spend  to  little 
or  baci  purpose^  Matt.  xxvi.  8.  Luke 
XV.  13.  (3.)  To  harrass,  cut  off, 
make  ruinous.  Numb.  xxiv.  22.  Gal 
i.  13.  1  Chron.  xx.  1.  Jer.  xlix.  13. 
The  Gentile  world,  or  the  sinful  and 
ruinous  condition  of  a  church  or  na- 
tion, is  called  wastes,  I?a.  Ixi.  4.— - 
And  WASTERS  are,  (1.)  Such  as  la- 
vishly spend  what  they  have  to  no, 
or  to  bad,  purposes,  Prov.  xviii.  9. 
(2.)  Armies,  who  ravage  countries, 
and  render  them  ruinous  or  desolate  ; 
or  persecutors,  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  members  of  the  church,  and  fill 
her  with   disorder,  Isa.  liv.  16. 

WATCH,  (1.)  To  keep  awake, 
Matt.  xxvi.  40.  (2.)  To  shake  off 
carnal  and  sinful  security,  and  take 
the  utmost  heed,  lest  sin,  Satan,  or 
the  world,  should  deceive,  overcome, 
and  hurt  us;  this  is  called  being  vi- 
gilant or  watchful,  1  Pet.  v.  8. 
Eev.  iii.  2.  (3.)  To  wait  and  look 
for  a  thing  coming,  with  eager  de- 
sire. Lam.  iv.  17.  ^s  servants  do  for 
their  master's  return,  Luke  xii.  37. 
(4.)  Carefully  to  observe  and  guard  a 
thing,  that  it  may  neither  do  nor  re- 
ceive hurt.  So  shepherds  ivatch  their 
flocks,  to  prevent  their  straying  or 
hurting  the  corn,  or  being  hurt  by 
wild  beasts,  Luke  ii.  8.  God's  uatdi- 
ing,  imports  his  exact  observation  of 
mens'  conduct.  Job  xiv.  16.  his  pa- 
tient readiness  and  cave  to  relieve 
his  people,  Jer.  3 1 .  28.  and  the  slow 
but  certain  execution  of  his  judg- 
ments in  the  properest  season,  Jer. 
xliv.  27.  Ministers  watching  for 
mens'  souls,  imports  their  eager  and 
active  care  to  observe  the  danger 
men  are  in,  and  warn  them  of  it; 
their  earnest  endeavour  to  promote 
their  holiness,  safely,  and  happiness, 
and  to  check  and  reclaim  unruly 
piembers,  Heb.  xUi.  17.     The  s&ints 


icatclmig,  denotes  their  shaking  off 
carnal  security ;  their  eager  expec» 
tation  of  Christ's  gracious  visits  and 
second  coming  ;  their  careful  keep- 
ing of  their  heart,  care  to  Qspy  temp- 
tations at  a  dist:ince,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  seduced  by  sin,  Satan,  or 
the  world.  Rev.  xvi.  15.  1  Cor,  xvi. 
13.  Luke  xii.  37.  To  watch  mito  and 
in  praytr,  is  carefully  to  keep  our 
heart  in  a  proper  frame  for  prayer, 
eagerly  espy  and  seize  on  every  op- 
portunity for  it;  and  while  praying, 
guard  against  v.'andering  thoughts; 
and  after  prayer,  wait  for  and  care- 
fully observe  the  answer  granted  to 
it.  Col.  iv.  2.  Eph.  vi.  18.  Christ's 
enemies  watched  him,  and  the  wicked 
watch  the  righteous,  eagerly  looking 
for  any  advantage  against  them,  or 
opportunity  to  do  them  hurt,  Luke 
XX.  20.  Psalm  xxxvii.  32.  The  end 
watched  for  the  Jews,  when  their 
ruin  was  just  ready  to  overtake 
them,  Ezek.  vii.  6.  The  angels  are 
called  watchers,  to  import  their  rea- 
diness to  obey  the  will  of  God,  and 
inspect  the  nations,  chiefly  the 
church,  Dan.  iv.  16.  The  Chalde- 
ans are  called  watchers;  they  wait- 
ed for  and  seized  their  opportunity 
of  destroying  the  nations;  they  pro- 
ceeded with  caution  in  their  wars, 
and  their  sieges  of  cities  were  so  or- 
derly and  determined  that  few  could 
escape,  Jer.  iv.  16.  A  watch  is, 
(I.)  A  guard  of  persons  set  to 
observe  the  motions  of  an  enemy, 
or  to  keep  order  in  a  city,  or  to 
keep  a  trust,  Jer.  li.  12.  Neh.  iv.  9. 
Malt,  xxviii.  11.  And  they  who 
keep  watch  in  a  city  or  camp,  are 
called  watchmen,  2  Kings  ix.  1 8.  Mi- 
nisters, and  perhaps  also  rulers  in  the 
state,  are  called  waichmeii;  in  the 
night  of  time,  niinisters  do  or  ought 
to  watch  over  the  souls  of  men,  dis- 
cern spiritual  dangers,  and  faithfully 
warn  them  thereof;  apd  magistrates 
are  to  espy  and  take  all  proper  me- 
thods to  prevent  them.  Song  iii.  3. 
and  v.  7.  Ezek.  iii.  17.  Isa.  Iii.  8. 
(2.)  The  place  or  station  where  the 
guard  is  kept,  which  is  also  called  the 
watch-tower,  Hab.  ii.  1.  (3:)  Watch- 
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Jnens'  discharge  of  their  duty,  doing 
what  in  them  lies  to  espy  and  pre- 
vent danger  or  loss,  2  Kings  xi.  6. 
Luke  ii.  8.  (4.)  The  time  in  which 
a  particular  set  of  persons  keep 
watch  at  once,  in  a  city  or  camp.  It 
seems  the  night  was  once  divided 
into  the  evening,  the  middle,  and 
the  morninij  watch,  each  containing 
four  hours  a-piece,  Judg.  vii.  19. 
Exod.  xiv.  24.  but  afterwards  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  relieved  their 
centinels  at  three  hours  a-piece,  and 
made  four  watches  of  the  night, 
Luke  xii.  38.  Mark  vi,  48.. 

WATER,  signifies  not  only  that 
which  is  most  properly  to  called,  but 
almost  e^'ery  thing  liquid,  as  tears, 
Jer.  ix.  I.  rain.  Job  xxii.  11.  and 
clouds,  Psal.  civ.  3.  ancf  every  thing 
proper  to  be  drunk,  1  Sam.  xxv.  I  1 . 
Isa.  xxxiii.  16.  Water  is  of  a  cleans 
ing,  refreshing,  and  healing  nature, 
and  is  a  common  and  free  gift  of  God 
to  men;  but  streams  of  it  are  some- 
times noisy  and  destructive.  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Spirit,  and  go^pel-ordi- 
nanccs,  are  likened  to  luaiers,  still 
waters,  and  streams,  living  water,  or 
zvater  of  life.  How  abundant!  how 
free  !  how  fitted  for,  offered  to,  and 
bestowed  on  multitudes,  are  Jesus 
and  salvation,  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
his  influences,  and  the  truths  and 
promises  of  the  everlasting  gospel ! 
and  how  effectually,  when  applied, 
they  cleanse  the  conscience,  heart, 
and  life,  of  men  !  how  they  refresh 
our  souls,  and  cure  our  spiritual  ma- 
ladies! how  they  spread  and  over- 
power what  stands  in  their  way  ! 
how  they  defend  from  danger,  en- 
rich, and  render  fruitful  in  good 
works !  how  still,  deep,  pleasant, 
and  abundant !  and  how  they  beget, 
restore,  maintain,  and  perfect,  spi- 
ritual life  in  our  soul !  how  they  now 
run  into  our  desert  Gentile  world  ! 
Song  iv.  15.  Rev.  xxii.  17.  Psal. 
xxiii.  2.  Isa,  xi^xii.  21.  and  xxxv.  6. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  1  — 11.  Christcameby 
lya/er  and  by  blood ;  by  holiness  of 
nature,  and  obedient  life,  and  bloody 
death;  or  with  fulness  of  spiritual  in- 
fiuence  and  atonement,  for  our  justi- 


fication and  sanctificalion,  1  John  V. 
6.  As  the  Jews  had  their  markets 
for  fish  by  the  water-side,  perhaps 
ivaters  in  Isa.  Iv.  1.  may  denote  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  as  market- 
places for  buying,  i.e.  considerately, 
but  freely,  receiving  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  fulness.  The  loaters  of  di- 
vine truths  and  ordinances  are  made 
bitter,  when  corrupted  with  error  and 
superstition.  Rev.  viii.  11.  What- 
ever tends  to  comfort,  is  called  wa- 
ters:  the  delight  which  people  en- 
joy in  the  marriage  state,  is  called 
waters,  and  runnino;  or  fre.sh  waters, 
far  more  truly  delightful  than  the 
pleasures  of  whoredom,  which  are 
stolenwaters,  Prov.  v.  15.  and.ix.  17. 
and  idols  are  represented  as  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water,  i.  e. 
can  afford  no  true  help  or  comfort, 
Jer.  ii.  IS.  The  state  of  captivity 
in  Babylon,  and  a  state  of  corrupt 
nature,  is  represented  as  a  prison 
wherein  there  is  no  water;  i.  e.  no 
true  comfort,  Zech.  ix.  11.  The 
abundant  increase  and  glory  of  the 
gospel-church,  are  likened  to  a  flow- 
ing stream;  in  what  multitudes,  and 
in  what  pleasant  and  comely  order, 
the  Gentiles,  notwithstanding  mani- 
fold opposition-,  came  toward  Jesus 
and  his  truth!  Isa.  Ixvi.  12.  Mul 
titudes  of  men,  as  armies,  persecu- 
tors, are  likened  to  xuaters;  how  nu- 
merous and  noisy  !  how  they  spread 
abroad,  and  bear  down  and  ruin 
whatever  stands  in  their  way  !  Rev, 
xvii.  15.  Isa.  viii.  7.  and  xvii.  12. 
Psal.  cxxiv.  5.  Men  are  as  water 
spilt  on  the  ground;  when  onCe  dead, 
they  cannot,  without  a  miracle,  be 
restored  to  life,  2  Sam.  xiv.  14. 
Wicked  men  are  swift  as  the  ivaters, 
and  melt  away  as  the  waters;  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  :  and  how 
quickly  shall  they  come  to  nought, 
be  hurried  into  the  ocean  of  divine 
vv'rath,  and  feel  the  fire  of  God's 
indignation!  Job  xxiv.  18.  Psal. 
Iviii.  7.  Job's  enemies  came  in  as 
a  wide  breaking  in  of  itxitcrs,  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  mighty  force,  to 
harrass  and  overwhelm,  Job  xxx.  14. 
Counsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  is  a-i 
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deep   ivaters;    serious  thoughts  and 
purposes,  are  pure  and  settled,  and 
hard  to  come  at.  Pro  v.  xx.  5.     The 
words  of"  a  man^s  mouth  are  as  deep 
ivaters,  and  the  well-spring  of  wis- 
dom as  aftoiLUig  brook;  good  instruc- 
tions are  mysterious  and  refreshing  to 
mens'  souls,  Prov.  xviii.    4.     Judg- 
ment runs  down  as  tvaters,  and  right- 
eousness as  a  mighti/  stream,   when 
there  is  great  uprightness  and  equity 
in  judging  causes,  and   equity  and 
holiness  are  every  where  practised, 
and  make  iniquity  ashamed  to  shew 
itself,  Amos   v.  24.     The  wrath  of 
God,  terrors,  i.   e.    fears  and  great 
troubles,, calamities,  temptations,  are 
likened  to  tyrt^ers;  in    what   forcible 
and  resistless  manner  they  sometimes 
attack   men !  and  how  fearful^  per- 
plexing, or  destructive !  Isa.  xxx.  28, 
33.    Job   xxvii.    20.   Psal.   Ixix.    1. 
Song  viii.  7.     As  ivaters  and  streams 
stop  the  way,  impediments  of  access 
to  the  church,  or  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, are  called  waters,  Rev.  xvi.  12. 
Isa.  xi.  15.      As  waters  or  streams 
flow  from  mountains,  mens'  children 
cr  posterity  are   called  waters,  Isa. 
xlviii.    J.    Prov.  vi.   16.     Water- 
springs  denote  ground  well  moist- 
ened or  fruitful,   in   Psal.  cvih   33. 
Water-courses  are  either thebeds 
of  rivers  wherein  I  hey   run,  or  the 
running  streams,  Isa.  xlv.  4.     Wa- 
TEK-spouTs  are  falls  of  vvater  from 
the  clouds,  in  the  manner  that  a  river 
bursts  over  a  precipice;  or  which 
are  forced  with  a  mighty  noise  from 
the   sea,   by  an   earthquake  at    the 
bottom.      To    these    heavy,    over- 
whelming, and  terrifying  afflictions, 
are  compared  the  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions   of  David,  Psal.    xlii.   7. — To 
WATER,  is,  (1.)  To  moisten,  Psal. 
vi.  6.  Gen.  ii.  6.     (2.)   To  comfort, 
refresh,  and  render  fruitful :  thus  God 
xuaters    his    church    every    moment 
•with  new  influences  of  his  love  and 
Spirit,  Isa.   xxvii.  3.   and  ministers 
water  the  church,  by  the  frequent 
preaching   of  divine  truths  to  them, 
as  gardeners  do  their   beds    in   the 
time  of  drought,   1  Cor.  iii,  6- -8. 
WAVE,   to    shake   to   and   fro. 


Some  will  have  the  wave-offerings  to 
have  been  waved  towards  the  four 
quarters;  but  others  think  they  were 
only  turned  from  the  one  hand  to  the 
other.  Lev.  viii.  27.  See  Billow. 
To  WAVER,  is  to  be  like  an  un- 
settled  wave  of  the  sea,  unfixed  in 
faith,  profession,  or  practice;  par- 
ticularly tossed  between  doubts  and 
faith  of  the  power  and  will  of  God 
as  to  what  we  request  in  prayer, 
Heb.  X.  23.  James  i.  16. 

WAX,  a  well-known  substance 
wherewith  bees  form  their  combs. 
It  is  excellent  for  candles,  and  is  ea* 
sily  melted;  it  is  also  much  used  in 
the  sealing  of  letters.  Psalm  xcvii.5. 
Christ's  heart  was  melted  as  the  wax; 
astonishing  was  his  inward  trouble 
and  perplexity,  when  suffering  for 
our  sake,  Psal.  22.  14.  The  wicked 
melt  as  ivax,  when  terrible  calamities 
from  an  angry  God  annoy,  torment, 
and  ruin  them.  Psalm  Ixviii.  2.  Mic. 
i.  4. 

WAY,  PATH,  (1.)  A  road  to 
walk  in,  1  Kings  xviii.  6.  (2.)  A 
method  of  formation  or  agency :  how 
the  Spirit  acts  in  forming  us,  or 
how  our  soul  is  joined  to  our  body, 
John  iii.  8.  Eccl.  xi.  5.  Godi's  paths 
or  ivays,  are  his  works  of  creation. 
Job  xl.  19.  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence,  wherein  he  walks  to- 
wards his  creatures,  Psal.  xxv.  10. 
Isa.  Iv.  8,  9.  or  the  clouds  which  dis- 
til his  rain,  Psal.  Ixv.  1 1 .  or  his  truths 
and  precepts,  in  which  he  requires 
men  to  walk,  Psal.  xvii.  5.  Christ  is 
the  v:ay,  a  new  and  living  way.  He  is 
the  mean,  and  pattern  of  our  ap- 
proach to  God ;  and  in  the  Avay  of 
union  to  him,  and  fellowship  with 
him,  are  we  justified,  sanctified,  and 
prepared  for  heaven.  This  way  suc- 
ceeds the  old  covenant-way  of  hapi^ 
piness  by  our  own  works;  and  it  is 
ever  the  same,  and  through  it  we 
pass  from  a  state  of  sin  and  misery 
into  a  state  of  endless  felicity,  John 
xiv.  6.  Heb.  x.  20.  The  laws  and 
doctrines  of  God  are  the  icay  of 
truth,  altogether  true  in  themselves, 
and  with  an  honest  and  true  heart 
and  practice  must  we  walk  therein. 
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and  so  shall  arrive  at  true  and  ever- 
lasting happiness,  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  Mens' 
paths  and  ivays,  are  their  practice  or 
business,  good  or  bad;  or  their  cir- 
cumstances in  life  which  they  pass 
through,  Prov.  ii.  20.  Isa.  ix.  7. 
Lain.  iii.  9.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is 
strength  to  the  upright;  Jesus  affords 
him  spiritual  strength  ;  divine  provi- 
dences and  ordinances  do  him  good ; 
and  his  pious  course  tends  to  strength- 
en and  comfort  his  soul,  Prov.  x.  29. 
The  paths  of  the  righteous  B.re  paths 
of  judg7nent,  of  uprightness,  and  of 
life ;  his  religious  course  is  judicious- 
ly chosen,  he  is  candid  and  upright 
in  following  it;  in  his  present  walk, 
he  has  life  spiritual  here,  and,  if  faith- 
ful, shall  attain  life  eternal  hereafter, 
Isa.  xl,  14-.  Prov.  ii.  13;  and  v.  6. 
God  makes  a  straight  ixay  or  path, 
when  he  removes  every  thing  tend- 
ing to  the  hinderance  of  his  glory 
and  gospel,  Isa.  xlii.  16.  and  xl.  3, 
4.  and  of  his  people's  happiness, 
Jer.  xxxi.  9.  Christ's  j()«M5  are  made 
straight,  when  things  are  prepared 
for  his  public  appearances  on  earth, 
Matt.  iii.  3.  Men  make  straight 
paths  for  their  feet,  lest  that  which 
is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way, 
when  they  take  care  of  adding  to, 
or  taking  from,  the  rules  of  God's 
word,  and  study  to  walk  exactly  ac- 
cording to  it,  lest  some  should  stum- 
ble at  religion  on  their  account, 
Heb.  xii.  13.  '^len  6.0  not  find  their 
paths,  when  they  cannot  get  their 
purposes  fulfilled,  Hos.  ii.  6.  To 
go  in  the  way  of  one,  is  to  follow  his 
example,  Jude  1 1 .  The  Jews  went 
in  the  way  of  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
when  they  courted  their  alliances, 
and  depended  on  them  for  support, 
Jer.  ii.  18.  The  house  of  harlots  is 
the  ivay  to  hell,  as  most  of  those  that 
deal  with  such,  inherit  everlasting 
damnation,  Prov.  vii.  27.  Those  in 
the  high-ways  and  hedges  invited  to 
Christ,  may  be  the  Gentiles,  or  the 
worst  or  meanest  of  men,  Luke  xiv. 
13.  Wayfaring-men,  are  pas- 
sengers. See  Travel.  Way- 
marks,  are  tokens  set  up  by  the 
Way-side,  or  at  cross- ways  to  direct 


passengers.  To  encourage  the  Jews 
in  the  hopeof  a  return  from  Babylon, 
they  were  commanded  to  setup  way- 
marks  as  they  went  to  it,  to  direct 
their  children  how  to  find  the  way- 
back,  Jer.  xxxi.  2K 

WEAK,  FEEBLE,  (1.)  Of  little 
strength  of  body  or  soul.  Matt.  xxvi. 
41.- I  Thess.  V.  Ik  One  weak  in  the 
faifh,  is  one  who  has  little  knowledge, 
and  an  unfirm  persuasion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  Rom.  xiv.  I. 
A  conscience  is  weak,  when  it  is  not 
well  informed,  I  Cor.  viii.  7.  Men 
are  said  to  have  weak  hands  and  feeble 
knees,  when  they  have  small  courage 
and  vigour,  Isa.  xxxv.  3.  and  men  are 
loeak-handed,  when  they  have  neither 
counsel,  courage,  nor  strength  to 
withstand  an  enemy,  2  Sara,  xvii,  2. 
One  is  made  weak  by  offences,  is 
confounded  in  judgment,  and  vexed, 
dispirited,  and  discouraged,  Rom. 
xiv.  21.  To  ihcweuk,  Paul  became 
as  lueak;  he  sympathized  with,  and 
condescended  to  their  weakness,  I 
Cor.  ix.  22.  (2.)  Of  no  strength 
at  all :  thus  death  is  called  a  iveak- 
ness,  1  Cor.  xv.  43.  The  law  as  a 
covenant  is  iveak,  through  sin  it  is 
wholly  unable  to  justify  us,  though 
strong  enough  to  condemn  us,  Rom. 
viii.  3.  Mans'  heart  is  weak,  has  no 
power  at  all  to  resist  sin,  Ezek.  xvi. 
30.  (3.)  Subject  to  trouble  and 
death ;  and  so  Christ  was  crucified 
ihvongmveakness,  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  (4.) 
Actually  under  reproach,  distress, 
persecution,  temptation,  Psal.  vi.  2. 
and  xxxviii.  8.  thus  the  saints  are 
weak  in  Christ,  when  persecuted  and 
distressed  for  his  sake,  2  Cor.  xiii.  4, 
9.  When  I  am  iveak,  then  am  I  strong  : 
when  I  am  in  the  deepest  distresses, 
and  most  sensible  of  my  own  weak- 
ness, I  feel  the  strength  of  Christ 
most  eminently  exerted  to  support, 
actuate,  and  encourage  me,  2  Cor. 
xii.  10. 

Weakness,  infirmity,  (1.) Dis- 
ease or  weakness  of  the  body.  Lev. 
xii.  2.  1  Tim.  v.  23.  (2.)  Outward 
afflictions,  reproaches,  persecutions, 
and  temptations,  Heb.  v.  2.  2  Cor. 
xii.  5,  10,     (3.)  Spiritual  weakness. 
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and  defects  in  grace,  Rom.  vi.  19. 
Failings  and  mistakes  committed 
through  surprise,  and  want  of  spiri- 
tual courage  and  strength,  Rom.  xv. 
1 .  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men;  the  contemned  method  of 
salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
is  more  eft'ectuai  to  render  men  holy 
and  happy,  than  all  the  supposedly 
xvise  schemes  of  men,  1  Cor.  i.  25. 
The  weakness  and  infirmiti/  of  Christ 
that  he  had,  was  his  frail  human  na- 
ture, and  the  various  reproaches, 
temptations,  and  troubles,  he  was 
compassed  with,  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  Ileb. 
V.  2.  The  iveakness  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  that  occasioned  its  abolish- 
ment, was  its  insufficiency  to  justify, 
sanctify,  or  save  men,  Ileb.  vii.  18. 
Christ  took  our  infirmities  on  him,  and 
Dare  our  sickness;  he  bare  the  pu- 
nishment of  our  iniquity  ;  he  tender- 
ly sympathizes  with  his  people,  and 
testified  so  much  by  his  curing  of  the 
distressed.  Matt.  viii.  17.  Heb.  iv. 
15.  The  Holy  Ghost  helps  our  infir- 
mities; he  gradually  heals  our  spiri- 
tual diseases;  and  notwithstanding 
thereof,  enables  us  to  worship  and 
serve  God,  Rom.  viii.  26.  We 
ought  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak;  exercising  patience  and 
love  towards  the  weak,  by  kindly 
endeavouring  to  help  them,  Rom. 
XV.  J .  The  saints  glory  and  take 
pleasure  in  their  infirniities  and  trou- 
bles, not  in  themselves,  but  as  they 
are  means  of  glorifying  God,  and  oc- 
casions of  his  communicating  his  ful- 
ness to  them,  2  Cor.  xii.  5,  10. 

WEALTH.     See  Riches. 

WEAN.  It  seems  the  Jewish 
children  had  three  weanings;  one 
from  the  breasts,  when  they  were 
about  three  years  of  age,  or  far  sooner 
in  most  cases  j  the  second  from  their 
dry  nurse,  at  seven  years  of  age ; 
and  the  third  from  their  childish  man- 
ners, at  twelve  .  Tlje  saints  are  li- 
kened to  '■^caned  children,  to  denote 
their  humility,  teachableness,  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
station,  and  quiet  contentment  with 
the  will  of  God,  Psal.  cxxxi.  2.  or  to 
denote  their  weakness  and  inability 


to  help  and  defend  themselves,  Isa« 
xi.  8. 

WEAPONS.  God's  i^eapons  of  in-^ 
dignation2.g?L\\\9.i  theChaldeans,  were 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  by  whom 
he  executed  his  just  vengeance  iu 
destroying  that  people,  Jer.  xiii.  5. 
and  1.  0.5.  The  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  iveapons  of  warfare  used  by 
gospel-ministers,  are  earnest  prayer, 
and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
gospel  for  the  conquering  of  our 
hearts  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
forming our  lives  according  to  his 
law,  2  Cor.  x.  4.  When  the  wicked 
flies  from  the  iron  weapon,  the  boiv  of 
steel  strikes  him  through;  when  he 
shuns  one  calamity,  he  falls  into  ano- 
ther more  dreadful.  Job  xx.  24. 

To  WEAR  out  the  saints,  is  gra- 
dually to  destroy  them  till  none  be 
left,  Dan.  vii.  25. 

WEARY,  (1.)  Fatigued  in  body, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  2.  (2.)  Desirous  to  be 
rid  of  a  thing,  as  if  it  was  a  burden. 
Gen.  xxvii.  46.  (3.)  Slack,  care- 
less. Gal.  vi.  7.  (4.)  Sore  afflicted, 
having  great  need  of  rest,  Isa.  xxviii. 
12.  God  is  wearied  with  mens'  Ini- 
quities, and  made  to  serve  with  their 
sins,  when  he  has  been  long  pro- 
voked with  grievous  transgressions, 
and  even  a  turning  of  his  kindness 
and  grace  into  licentiousness,  and 
his  judgments  may  be  expected  to 
be  quickly  executed,  Isa.  i.  14.  and 
vii.  13.  and  xliii.  24.  Men  are 
weary  and  hemy  laden,  when  they 
have  fatigued  themselves  in  carnal 
and  wicked  courses,  or  can  find  no 
rest  in  them;  but  are  laden  with  the 
guilt  and  domineering  power  of  sin, 
or  with  a  sense  of  it,  and  with  fears 
and  cares  about  happiness.  Matt.  xi. 
28.  David  was  weary  of  his  crying, 
when  he  had  continued  instant  in 
prayer,  till  he  could  scarcely  pray 
any  more,  Psal.  Ixix.  3.  Jeremiah 
was  weary  xvith  holding  in  and  for- 
bearing: he  could  getjio  ease,  but  in 
a  wa)'  of  faithfully  declaring  the 
threatenings  of  God  against  the 
wicked  Jews,  Jer.  vi.  11.  and  xx. 
9.  Men  weary  the^nselvesfor  very  va- 
nity, when  they  take  great  labour  and 
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toil  to  no  good  purpose.  Thus  the 
Chaldeans  fatigued  themsleves,  en- 
deavouring to  querich  the  fire  of  their 
city,  Hab.  ii.  13. 

Weasels  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
house  weasel,  and  the  field  weasel  or 
foumart:  they  are  considerably  sub- 
tile, and  though  of  small  size,  have  a 
good  degree  of  strength :  they  arc 
enemies  to  serpents,  moles,  rats,  and 
mice,  and  no  friends  to  poultry  :  they 
will  sport  with  hares  till  they  have 
wearied  them,  and  then  they  kill 
them:  they  bite  worse  than  a  dog, 
when  they  are  provoked.  It  is  said, 
the  females  carry  their  young  or^es 
daily  from  one  place  to  another,  that 
none  may  catch  them.  They  were 
unclean  by  the  ceremonial  law.  Lev. 
xi.  29. 

WEATHER,  the  temper  of  the 
air,  Prov.  xxv.  20.  fair  ueather 
Cometh  out  of  the  north ;  with  God  is 
terrible  mujesty.  might  be  rendered, 
ike  ^old-like  q/nncins;  ItL^htnings  come 
out  of  the  north;  on  God  is  a  robe  of 
terrible  7najesfT/,  Job  ■K-Kxv'u.  22. 

WEAVERS  are  such  as  work 
WEBS  of  cloth,  of  which  the  threads 
that  run  from  end  to  end  are  called 
the  WABp,  and  the  threads  that  run 
from  side  to  side  are  the  woof:  but 
it  seems,  from  the  account  we  have 
of  our  Saviour's  seamless  coat,  that 
ihey  then  understood  the  art  of  knit- 
ting cloth  in  the  way  we  do  stock- 
ings, nay  perhaps  had  looms  for 
working  garments  without  any  seam 
at  all.  Kezekiah  compares  God's 
cutting  off  his  life  to  the  weaver's 
cutting  his  xveb  out  of  the  loom  when 
it  is  fini'ihed,  Isa.  xxxviii.  12. 

WJiDDINC,  the  celebration  ot 
MARRIAGE,  Luke  xiv.  8.  Matt.  ,xxii. 
3.  Wedlock,  the  tie  of  marriage; 
and  to  break  it  is  to  commit  adultery, 
Ezek.  xvi.  38. 

WEEDS,  that  grow  among  corn, 
or  herbs.  The  weeds  ivere  xurapt  a- 
bout  Jonah's  liead:  he  was  in  the 
deeps,  where  the  sea-weeds  grow; 
or,  weeds  swallowed  by  the  fish 
fnight  be  v/rapt  about  his  head^  Jon. 
ji.  5. 

WEE^C,  a  natural  one  is  the  space 


of  seven  days ;  such  a  Aveek  of  nup- 
tial feasting  for  Leah's  marriage,  .la- 
cob  finished,  e'rc  he  obtained  Ra- 
chel, Gen.  29.  27.  A  prophetic  iveek 
is  the  space  of  seven  years,  a  day  for 
a  year.  Nor  was  this  method  of  cal- 
culation abstruse  to  the  Jews,  who 
had  their  seventh  year  a  Sabbath,  as 
well  as  their  seventh  day :  and  who, 
at  the  end  of  seven  prophetical 
weeks,  had  their  Sabbatical  jubilee. 
That  the  70  weeks  mentioned  by  Da- 
niel, denote  vjeeks  of  years,  is  agreed' 
by  every  sensible  commentator,  but 
not  the  time  when  these  70  weeks  or 
4-90  years  began.— It  is  plain,  they 
began  from  an  edict  or  warrant  to 
build  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  not 
from  an  edict  to  rebuild  the  temple : 
they  could  not  therefore  begin  at 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  or  Darius  for  re- 
building tlie  temple;  but  at  the  edict 
of  Artaxerxes  Longirnanus  for  re- 
pairing the  city,  either  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
gave  Ezra  his  commission  to  thatef^ 
\i^.c\.,  Ezra  vii.  and  viii.  or  in  the 
20th  year  of  it,  when  he  gave  Ne» 
hcmiah  his,  |*^eh.  ii.  The  edict  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  was 
most  favourable,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  counsellors,  as  well  as  by  the 
king,  and  appears  to  have  been  jiist 
490  years  before  our  Saviour's  death, 
wherein  he  finished  transgression.and 
made  an  end  of  sin,  by  his  complete 
atonement.  Of  these,  seven  weeks, 
or  49  years,  were  spent  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  and  its  walls,  amidst  no 
small  trouble;  and  these  ended  about 
the  death  of  Nehemiah,  Sixty-two 
more  weeks,  or  434  years,  elapsed 
e're  the  public  ministry  of  John  or 
Christ  began  ;  and  after  confirming 
the  covenant  with  many,  Jesus,  in. 
the  last  half  of  the  seventieth  week, 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  it,  made  the 
sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease  in  point 
of  obligation.  If,  with  Blercator  and 
Petavius,  we  should  allow  Artaxerxes 
to  have  reigned  ten  years  along  with 
his  father,  and  so  the  20th  to  be  but 
the  10th  after  the  dtatlr  of  his  father 
Xerxels;  then  483  years  elapse  be- 
tween that  and  the  commencement 
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©f  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  70th  week,  or 
about  three  years  and  a  half  after, 
the  sacrifices  were  abolisiied  by  his 
death.  If  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  these  weeks  from  the  20th 
of  Artaxerxes  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  death  of  our  Saviour  hap- 
pened 478  years  after,  in  the  middle 
of  the  69th  week;  and  we  must  leave 
the  70th  for  the  events  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nation,  be- 
tween A.  D.  65  and  72,  in  which, 
after  making  covenants  or  leagues 
with  a  variety  of  the  eastern  princes, 
Vespasian,  and  his  son  Titus,  entire- 
ly overturned  the  Jewish  church  and 
state.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  chronology  of  that 
period  is  not  so  absolutely  fixed  and 
clear  as  to  occasion  any  warm  dis- 
pute about  a  few  years;  so  that  to- 
me, it  appears  a  small  matter  whether 
these  490  years  be  reckoned  from  the 
7th  or  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  Dan.  ix.  24—26. 

WEEP.     See  Mourn. 

WEIGH,  to  examine  the  heavi- 
ness of  things.  A  cubic  foot  of 
common  water,  which  is  near  17 
Scotch  pints,  weighs  1000  averdu- 
poise  ounces ;  a  cubic  foot  of  pure 
gold,  19,637  ounces;  one  of  guinea 
gold,  17,793,  of  quick  silver  14,000, 
of  lead  11,325,  of  standard  silver 
10^35,  of  copper  9000,  of  plate- 
brass  8000,  of  steel  7852,  of  iron 
7645,  of  block-tin  7321,  of  proof 
spirits  928,  of  pure  spirits  860. 
All  stones  are,  in  different  degrees, 
heavier  than  water :  wood  is  for  the 
"  most  part  lighter,  and  accordingly 
swims.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air 
weighs  507  grains,  or  one  ounce  27 
grains.  God's  iveighing  the  moun- 
tains, imports  his  exact  knowledge 
of,  and  power  over  them,  Isa.  xl.  12. 
He  ueighs  men,  or  their  spirits  and 
paths,  when  he  exactly  observes  and 


judges  them,  that  he  may  punish  or 
reward  them  in  a  proper  manner, 
Dan.  V.  27.  Prov.  xvi.  2.  Isa.  xxvi, 
7.  1  Sam.  ii.  3.  He  sets  a  weight  for 
the  winds,  when  he  determines  them 
to  blow  precisely  with  such  force, 
and  from  such  a  quarter,  and  during 
such  lime,  as  he  pleaseth :  or  when 
he  checks  them  with  the  pressure  of 
a  thick  cloud  pregnant  with  rain, 
Job  xxviii.  25.  A  Weight,  is  what 
is  heavy,  and  weighs  much.  So  car- 
nal affections  and  sins,  lying  on  the 
conscience,  and  prevalerJ;  in  the 
heart,  or  temptations  thereto,  are  a 
iveight  that  oppress  the  spirits  of 
men,  and  disqualify  them  for  running 
the  Christian  race,  Heb.  xii.  1 .  E- 
ternal  glory  is  called  a  weight,  be- 
cause of  its  unspeakable  abundance 
and  degree ;  nor  could  one  subsist 
under  its  delightful  pressure,  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.  And  what  is  of  great  force 
or  importance  is  called  weighty,  2 
Cor.  X.  10.  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

Weights,  denote  standards  for 
weighing  things  in  merchandise. 
As  neither  the  Jews,  nor  any  others, 
had  any  coined  money  for  g.  long 
time,  they  weighed  it  in  their  traffic. 
The  shekel,  the  maneh,  and  the  ta- 
lent, were  all  originally  names  of 
weight.  We  can  find  no  foundation 
for  supposing  the  Jews  to  have  had 
two  kinds  of  wieghts,  one  sacred, 
and  the  other  common,  and  the  latter 
only  the  half  of  the  former.  The 
weights  are  denominated  from  the 
sanctuary,  as  a  shekel  of  the  sanctu- 
ary,  because  the  exact  standards  of 
weight  and  measure  were  kept  in  the 
sanctuary  ;  even  as  we  call  exact 
measure,  Linlithgow  measure.  Z)i- 
vers  weights  and  measures,  forbidden 
by  the  divine  law,  are  unjust  ones; 
a  larger  to  receive  things  with,  and 
a  less  to  give  them  out,  Deut.  xxv, 
13,  Prov.  XX.  10. 
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The  less  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  weights,  reduced  to  English  Troy. 

weight. 


Lente 

Pounds. 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-     0 

0 

Oun. 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

PeDWt. 
0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

18 
18 

Grains, 
n  8  s 

4 

Siliqu 

tae               ^                 -             -. 

3tV 

12 

3 

Obelus                —                — 

9-5rg- 

24 

6 

^ 

Scrip 

'ulum            —            — 

18^ 

72 

18 

6 

3 

Drachma              — 

e^ 

96 

24 

8 

4 

It 
2 

Se 

1 

2 

6 

72 

sctula                — 

Of 

144 

56 

12 

6 

Sic 

I 

4 
18 
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134 

192 

48 

16 

8 

2^ 
8 

Du 

ella       — 

H 

576 

144 

48 

24 

3 
56 

Un 

cia        — 

H 

6912  1728 

576 

288 

96 

12 

Libra 

13^ 

The  Roman  ounce  is  the  English  avoirdupois  ounce,  which  they  divided 
into  seven  Denarii,  as  well  as  eight  Drachms ;  and  since  they  reckoned 
their  Denarius  equal  to  the  Attic  Drachm,  this  will  make  the  Attic 
weights  -J-  heavier  than  the  correspondent  Roman  v/eights. 

-A^o^f,  The  Grecians  divided  their  Obolus  into  Chalci  and  Lepta.  Sorae» 
as  Diodorus  and  Suidas,  divided  the  Obolus  into  six  Chalci,  and  every 
Chalcus  into  seven  Lepta  or  Mites  :  others  divided  the  Obolus  into  eight 
Chalci,  and  every  Chalcus  into  eight  Lepta  or  Minuta. 
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The  greater  weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  weight. 

Pounds.  Oun,  Penwt.  Grains- 
—  —  —  0       10       18       134. 


14- 


62i-    60 


Mina  Attica  communis 


—  Oil 


Mina  Attica  Medica 


7        16^ 

11      104 


46-g-  Talentum  Atticum  comm. 


56       11       00 


174 


Noie,  There  was  another  Attic  Talent,  by  some  said  tq  consist  of  SO,  by 
others  oF  J  00  Attic  Minse. 

Note,  Every  Mina  contains  100  Drachmae,  and  every  Talent  60  Min« ;  but 
the  Talents  differ  in  weight  according  to  the  different  standard  of  the 
Drachmge  and  Minse  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  value  of  some 
different  Minre  and  Talents  in  Attic  Drachm£e,  Minae,  and  English  Troy 
weight,  is  exliibited  in  the  following  table  ; 

MINA,  or  Pound. 

Pounds.  Oun.  Penwt.  Grains. 
Egyptiaca  -  "J 

Antiochica         -  f  est  Drach 

Cleopatra  Ptolemaica      t    Atticar 
JUexandcina.  Dioscoridis  j 

No.  37,  Vol.  II.  ^         ■4C 


1 

5 

6 

22^1 

1 

5 

6 

22|| 

1 

6 

14 

I6H 

1 

a 

It) 

m 

WHE 

TALENTUM 

^,gyptiacum 
Antiochicum 
Ptolemaicutn  Cleop. 
Alexandria? 
Insulanum  - 

Antiochiae  - 
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est  Minar. 
Atticar. 


80 
80 
86-^ 
96 
120 
360 


lb. 

oz. 

dwts. 

g""^ 

86 

8 

16 

8 

86 

8 

16 

8 

93 

11 

11 

0 

104 

0 

19 

14. 

130 
390 


13 


12 
11 


The  most  ancient  weights  of  the  Greeks  were  a  Drachma,  weighing  6  penny-, 
weights,  241^  grains:  a  Mina,  weighing  1  pound,  1  ounce,  4^|^  grains  j 
and  a  Talent  weighing  65  pound,  12  pennyweights,  and  5^  grains. 

Jewish  weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 

Pounds.  Oun.  Penwt.  Grains, 
Shekel  —  _  0         0         9         2^ 


60 


Maneh  — 


3000=50 


Talent 


2         3 

-^     113       10 


6       104 
1        lOi 


Xote,  In  reckoning  money,  50  shekels  made  a  Maneh;  but  in  weight,  60 
shekels. 


WELL.     Se&  FouNTATN. 

Well,  (l.)  Rightly,  according 
to  rule.  Gen.  iv.  7.  (2.)  Happily, 
Deut.  15.  16.  atid  so  happiness  or 
prosperity  is  called  vcclfare,  Exod. 
xviii.  7.  (3.)  FiiHy,  Acts  xxv.  10. 
dnd  so  Christ  is  called  ivell-beloted, 
because  his  Father  and  his  people 
esteem,  desire,  and  delight  in  him, 
above  all  things,  Mark  xii.  6.  Isa. 
•V.  1.  IFdl -pleasing,  is  what  is  very 
acceptable  and  pleasant  to  one,  Phil. 
iv.  18.  God  is  xvell-pleased  in  Christ, 
and  for  his  righteousness  sake ;  O  his 
infinite  delight  in  his  person,  office, 
and  in  his  full  atonement  for  us! 
and  he  is  kindly  reconciled  to  us  in 
him,  and  for  the  sake  of  what  he  has 
done  as  our  surety.  Matt.  iii.  17.  and 
xvii.  5.  Isa.  xlii.'2l. 

WEN,  a  wart,  a  hard  knob  with- 
in the  skin.  It  unfitted  an  animal 
for  sacrifice.  Lev.  xxii.  22. 

WENCH,  a  young  girl,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  17. 

WHALE.     See  Leviathan. 

WHEAT,  a  grain  well  known  for 
its  durablenesR,  and  delightful  and 
nourishing  substance.  Part  of  it 
grows  with  long  awns  at  the  ear 
thereof,  and  part  of  it  without  them. 
The  Jews  began  their  wheat  harvest 


about  Whitsunday;  and  their  writers 
say,  their  best  wheat  grew  in  Mich- 
mash,  Mezonichah,  and  Ephraim ; 
but  it  seems,  that  of  Minnith,  and 
Pannag,  was  every  whit  as  good, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  With  us,  wheat  is 
generally  sown  in  the  end  .of  har- 
\est,  and  is  nine  or  ten  months  in 
the  field.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  corn  of 
ivheat ',  how  substantial  and  durable, 
able  to  endure  winters  of  trouble  ! 
and  what  precious,  nourishing,  and 
pleasant  fruits  of  righteousness  and 
blessings,  he  brings  forth  to  men,  in 
consequence  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, John  xii.  24.  The  saints 
are  called  ivheat,  to  mark  their  soli- 
dity, usefulness,  and  good  fruit>  ac- 
ceptable to  God  thro'  Jesus  Christ, 
Matt.  iii.  12.  The  word  of  God  is 
likened  to  unheal:  how  sweet,  sub- 
stantial, and  nourishing,  is  the  ful- 
ness of  Jesus  therein  included  and 
communicated  to  our  soul,  Jer.  xxiii. 
28.  To  be  fed  ivith  the  f  nest  of  the 
ivheat,  is  to  possess  great  happiness 
and  comfort,  Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  The 
Jews  sou:ed  ivheat,  and  reaped  thorns : 
when  their  apparently  well-planned 
schemes  of  alliance  with  Egypt, 
and  the  nations  around,  and  the 
like,  did  but  in  the  issue  increase 
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their  vexation  and  misery,  Jer.  xii. 
13. 

WHEEL,  (1.)  A  round  instru- 
ment for  chariots  and  waggons,  &:c, 
to  roll  upon.  It  ordinarily  consists 
oi felloes,  forming  the  circumference 
or  ring ;  and  a  nave  in  the  middle, 
in  which  the  axle-tree  runs ;  and 
fpokes  that  reach  between  the  nave 
and  felloes,  Exod.  xiv.  25.  (2.)  A 
kind  of  punishment  inflicted  on  of- 
fenders ;  or  one  kind  put  for  all, 
Prov.  xxviii.  26.  (3.)  The  great 
artery,  which,  being  joined  to  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  sets  the 
blood  in  motion,  and  keeps  it  in 
perpetual  circulation,  Eccl.  xii.  6. 
The  wheels  in  EzekiePs  vision,  veri^ 
high,  and  ivtth  dreadful  rings,  and 
formed  as  a  tvh^el  ivithin  a  wheel,  and 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creatures;  may  either  denote  the  aw- 
ful and  mysterious  providence  of 
God,  much  executed  by  the  minis- 
tration of  angels ;  or  the  various 
churches  of  Christ,  mysteriously  u- 
nited  into  one,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  as  gospel  ministers  are, 
Ezek.  i.  10.  And  God  makes  men 
a/ce  a  ivheel,  when  he  suddenly  turns 
their  high  honour,  power,  and  pros- 
perity, into  debasement,  distress,  and 
ruin,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  13. 

WHELP,  the  yeung  of  lions, 
bears,  dogs,  &c.  So  Josiah's  sons, 
and  the  courtiers  or  subjects  of  the 
Assyrians,  are  called,  to  denote  their 
readiness  to  spoil  and  oppress  their 
people,  Ezek.  xix.  2 — 5.  Nah.ii,  12. 

WHENCE,  ( I .)  From  what  place, 
Gen.  xvi.  8.  (2.)  From  what  cause, 
or  by  what  means.  Matt.  xiji.  54. 
John.  i.  48. 

WHERE,  (1.)  In  what  place, 
"Exod.  XX.  24.  (2.)  In  what  condi- 
tion, Zech  i.  5.  Where  is  God? 
where,  or" in  what  is  his  presence 
and  power  manifested?  Psal.  Ixxix. 
10.  or  how  shall  I  obtain  relief  from 
Iiim?  Jer.  ii.  6.  Job  xxxv.  10. 

WHET,  to  make  sharp.  God 
ijohets  his  sword,  when  he  prepares 
things,  in  his  providence,  for  the 
execution  of  his  judgments,  Deut. 
Xxxiy.  ^l.  Psal.  vii.  12,     MenwAef 


God's  laws  upon  their  children,  when 
they  teach  them  diligently  the  know- 
ledge thereof,  Deut.  vi.  7.  Men  xvhet 
their  tongues,  when  they  actively 
employ  them  in  slander  and  re- 
proach, Psal.  Ixiv.  3 

WHIP,  (1.)  A  lash  to  drive 
horses  or  other  cattle,  Prov.  xxvi.  3. 
(2.)  A  punishment  for  lazy  and  dis- 
obedient subjects,  1  Kings  xii.  11. 

WHIRLWIND.     See  Wind. 

WHISPER,  (1.)  To  speak  very 
softly,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  2 
Sam.  xii.  19.  (2.)  To  bear  tales, 
backbite,  Prov.  xvi.  28.  (3.)  To 
plot  secretly,  Psal,  xii.  7 .  The  Jews 
ivhispered  out  of  the  dust,  when  so 
tarnished  as  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  or  when  ready  to  yield 
to  what  terms  the  Assyrians  pleased, 
Isa,  xxix.  4. 

WHITE,  being  the  purest  and 
most  shining  colour,  is  often  used  to 
represent  what  is  pure  and  glorious. 
God's  having  white  hair  as  wool,  and 
ivhite  garments,  and  riding  on  a  white 
cloud,  denotes  his  antiquity,  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  the  equity  of  his  provi- 
dential conduct,  Dan.  vii.  9.  Is^. 
xix.  1.  Rev.  xiv.  14.  Chv'iii'istvhite, 
pure  in  his  Godhead,  holy,  highly 
exalted,  and  abounding  in  love;  and 
he  is  ruddy,  and  red  in  his  apparel, 
appeared  in  our  nature,  and  suffered 
therein ;  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
wrath,  conquers  and  destroys  his 
enemies.  Song  v.  10.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1,  2. 
His  tohite  hairs  as  wool,  denote  his 
antiquity  and  wisdom.  Rev.  j.  14. 
The  whiteness  of  his  throne,  imports 
the  holiness,  equity  and  glory  of  his 
procedure  in  the  last  judgment.  Rev. 
XX.  1  I.  The  ivhite  hoises  of  Christ 
and  his  people,  are  thp  pure  truths  of 
the  gospel,  by  means  of  which  they 
obtain  spiritual  victories,  Rev.  vi.  2. 
and  xix.  1 1 .  Saints  are  white,  when 
freed  from  guilt  and  pollution,  Psal. 
li.  7-  and  their  xphite  rai^ient  is  their 
sanctification  ;  and  their  state  of  hea- 
venly glory,  wherein  they  are  as 
peaceable,  noble,  and  triumphant 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  Rev. 
iii.  4,  5.  iv.  4.  xv.  16.  and  vii.  14. 
The  Nazarites  were  ivhiter  than  milk^ 
4C2 
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■w'hefi  they  kept  their  vows,  and 
looked  fresh  and  comely.  Lam. 
iv.  7.  The  fields  were  luhiie  to  har- 
vest, or  ripe,  when  multitudes  seem- 
ed ready  to  hear  the  go«peI,  by  the 
power  of  which  men  are  cut  off  from 
their  natural  state,  gathered  to  Jesus, 
£.nd  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life 
with  hvm,  John  iv.  38. 

WHOLE,  (1.)  Full,  complete, 
Exod.  xxix.  18.  (2.)  Not  broken, 
Jer.  xix.  I  J.  (3.)  Sound,  healthy, 
prosperous.  Josh.  v.  8.  Job  v.  18. 
Wholly,  (1.)  Altogether,  com- 
pletely. Lev.  vi.  22  and  xix.  9. 
(2.)  Sincerely,  uprightly.  Josh.  xiv. 
8 — 1 4'.  (3.)  In  a  great  part  or  de- 
gree, Isa.  xxii.  1.  Job  xxi.  23. 
Wholesome,  is  what  marks  or 
promotes  h eal  th .  A  wholesome  tongue, 
is  one  that  speaks  much  to  the  edi- 
fication of  others,  Prov.  xv.  4. 
Wliolesome  vjords,  are  the  sound  truths 
of  the  gospel,  which  promote  the 
health  and  cure  of  men's  souls,  1 
Tim.  vi.  3. 

WHORE,  or  harlot,  is,  (1.) 
One  that  for  wantonness  or  gain 
yields  her  body  to  unchastity  ;  and  a 
WHOREMONGER,  is  One  that  un- 
chastely  deals  with  her.  It  seems, 
that  anciently  the  women  who  kept 
inns,  were  generally  reckoned  har- 
lots ;  and  so  an  hostess  and  a  harlot 
had  the  same  name.  Whores  quickly 
become  entirely  void  of  modesty  and 
shame,  and  even  decoy  men  to  their 
lewd  embraces,  Jer.  iii.  3.  Prov,  v. 
and  vii.  Whoredom,  unclean- 
KEss,  or  roRMicATioN,  compre- 
hends all  kinds  of  unchastity  be- 
tween men  and  women,  whether  be- 
tween persons  unmarried;  or  adul- 
tery, where  one  or  both  is  married; 
or  incest,  where  they  are  too  near  of 
kin  one  to  another.  Gen.  xxxviii. 
m.  Gal.  v.  19.  1  Cor.  vi.  13.  and 
v.  ] .  This  sin,  however  lightly  re- 
garded by  multitudes,  is  of  an  hor- 
rible nature;  it  disgraces  and  de- 
stroys the  body,  1  Cor.  vi.  18.  Job 
xxxi.  12.  Prov.  v.  1 1 .  It  brings  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  character, 
Pro'J^.  vi.  33.  It  infatuates  and  stu- 
pifies  the  conscience,  and  so  hardens 


the  heart  that  persons,  guilty  of  it, 
rarely  obtain  grace  to  repent,  Hos. 
vi.  11.  Eccl.  vii.  26.  Rev.  xxi.  11. 
Hos.  xiv.  1 4.  It  is  a  beastly  vice  ia 
itself,  and  those  guilty  of  it  are  called 
dogs,  stallions,  and  abominable,  &c. 
and  it  is  called  villany  and  abofnina- 
tion,  2  Sam.  iii.  8.  Jer.  v.  8.  and 
xxix.  23.  Rev.  xxi.  8.  It  is  an  in- 
let to  all  manner  of  impiety  and 
wickedness,  Prov.  v.  12 — 14.  It 
exposes  persons  to  the  vengeance  of 
God  in  this  life,  brings  the  curse  of 
God  on  families  and  nations,  and  or- 
dinarily lands  men  in  eternal  fire, 
Prov.  vii.  26,  27.  and  ix.  18.  and 
ii.  19.  Hos.  iy.  1 — 3.  Jer.  v.  7,  9. 
Eph.  v.  3—6.  Rom.  i.  24  to  29. 
Rev.  xxi.  8.  To  avoid  falling  into 
this  abominable  sin,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  united  to,  and  habitually  wash- 
ed by,  Jesus's  blood,  and  directed  by 
his  word  and  Spirit,  1  Cor.  vi.  10, 
1 1.  and  to  live  under  the  deep  im- 
pression of  God's  holiness,  omnisci- 
ence, and  of  the  future  judgment. 
Gen.  xxxix.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4.  neces- 
sary to  shun  light  and  lewd  compa- 
nions, and  all  immodest  apparel, 
Prov.  V.  8,  9.  to  be  diligent  in  law- 
ful business,  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  Gen. 
xxxiv.  1 .  and  to  marry,  if  needful 
and  proper,  and  to  cultivate  a  Chris- 
tian affection  in  the  married  state, 
1  Cor.  vii.  2,  9.  Prov.  v.  19,  20. 
(2-)  Such  as,  contrary  to  .covenant 
and  profession,  apostatise  from  the 
true  worship  and  service  of  God. 
The  Jews  are  represented  as  whores, 
harlots,  and  adulteresses,  because  in 
apostacy  from  God,  they  prostituted 
themselves  to  a  dependance  on  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans^ 
and  others,  ifistead  of  God,  and  copi- 
ed after  their  idolatries,  Jer.  iii. 
Ezek.  x\'i.  and  xxiii.  The  Popish 
state  is  called  the  great  iuhore,  and 
?kQfher  of  harlots  and  ahoniinations, 
because  of  her  noted  apostasy  and 
idolatry,  and  her  decoying  others  in- 
to it;  and  such  apostasy  is  called 
fornication,  whoredom,  or  adultery. 
Rev.  xvii.  and  xix.  2.  Tyre  sung 
as  an  harlot,  when,  by  fair  speeches^ 
ths  Tyrians  eaiticed  the  nations  t© 
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renew  their  trade  with  them,  Isa.  | 
xxiii.   15.     Whorish,  is,   (1.)  Gi- 
ven to  fornication  or  adultery,  Prov. 
vi.  26.     (2.)  Given  to  idolatry  and 
apostasy  from  God,  Ezek.  vi.  9. 

WICKED.     See  Sin. 

"WIDE.  The  gate  and  way  that 
leads  to  destruction,  is  xvicie;  there 
are  innumerable  forms  of  sinning, 
by  which  men  may  eternally  ruin 
themselves.  Matt  vii.  13.  To  open 
the  hand  ivide,  is  to  be  very  liberal, 
Deut.  XV.  8.  To  open  the  mouth  IV Ide, 
imports  either  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention to,  request  of,  and  desire  af- 
ter things.  Job  xxix,  23.  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
10.  or  the  most  outrageous  mockery 
and  reproach,  Psal.  xxxv.  21. 

WIDOW,  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  dead.  More  than  200  years 
before  the  giving  of  the  law,  widows 
whose  husbands  had  left  them  child- 
less, married  their  younger  unmarried 
brothers,  to  obtain  seed  for  the  de- 
ceased one :  So  Tamar  married  the 
two  eldeh  sons  of  Judah,  and  had  the 
third  promised  to  her.  Gen.  38.  Un- 
der the  Mosaic  law  this  was  express- 
ly enjoined,  Deut.  xxv.  5,  6,  &c.  or 
the  nearest  klmman  might  do  it,  Ruth 
iv.  As  to  have  children  was  esteem- 
ed a  great  honour,  especially  in  a 
ration  whence  the  Messiah  was  ex- 
pected, widowhood,  in  such  as  were 
not  past  the  age  of  childbearing,  as 
Well  as  barrenness,  was  reckoned  a 
great  shame  and  reproach,  Isa.  iv.l. 
and  liv.  4.  It  was  presumed  any 
young  woman  of  character  would 
certainly  find  a  husband,  either  in  the 
family  of  her  deceased  husband,  or 
some  other.  The  xmdoivs  of  kings. 
however,  continued  in  their  widow- 
hood, and  were  the  property,  tho' 
not  always  wives,  of  the  successor  ; 
and  to  ask  any  of  them  in  marriage, 
was  considered  as  an  indirect  claim 
of  the  kingdom,  1  Kings  ii.  13,  14, 
&c.  As  widows  are  too  often  over- 
looked by  men,  God  has  shewed  a 
peculiar  concern  for  them,  as  their 
husband,  supporter,  and  judge,  Psal. 
Ixvii.  .5  and  cxlvi.  9.  He  charged 
the  Hebrews  to  take  peculiar  care 
pf  theni;,  and  pf  fatherless  children  ^ 


Deut.  xiv.  29,  He  hath  ascertained 
terrible  punishment  against  such  as 
oppress  and  injure  them,  Psal.xciv. 
6.  Mai.  iii.  5.  Under  the  gospel,  the 
church  is  to  provide  for  those  that 
are  luidows  indeed,  \  e.  vvidow^s  of  a 
good  character,  humble,  and  liberal 
when  able,  and  now  grown  old  and 
truly  destitute;  but  younger  widows 
are  advised  to  marry  again,  1  Tim, 
V.  3- -10.  To  shew  kindness  to  wU 
daws,  is  a  noted  branch  of  the  true 
religion.  Job  29.  13.  James  i.  27. 
To  mark  their  desolation,  and  being 
deprived  of  all  joy,  honour,  and  com- 
fort, Jerusalem  .and  Babylon  are  lU 
keuedioividoivs,  Lam.  i.  I.  Isa.xlvii. 
8.  and  often  the  leaving  tuives  tw- 
doivs,  imports  the  being  cut  off  by 
the  sword,  or  by  some  untimely 
death.  Lam.  v.  3.  Ezek.  xxii.  25. 
Widowhood  and  loss  of  children  cnme 
upon  Babylon  in  one  daj/.  Suddenly 
she  lost  Belshazzar,  and  her  rulers, 
and  dignity ;  and  had  vast  numbers 
of  her  inhabitants  slain  by  Cyrus. 
Under  Darius  Hystaspis,  her  inhabi- 
tants slew  their  wives  and  children, 
and  almost  all  that  were  not  able  to 
bear  arms,  that  the  provision  of  their 
besieged  city  might  not  be  wasted 
by  useless  mouths,  Isa.  xlvii.  9. 

WIFE.  See  Marriage,  Adul- 
tery. 

WILD,  (1 .)  Untamed,  fierce.  Job 
39.  15.  (2.)  Uncultivated.  Thus 
vines,  gourds,  grapes,  and  olives, 
are  represented  as  ivild,  2  Kings  iv. 
35,  39.  Isa.  x.  2.  Rom.  xi.  17.  and 
luild  honey,  is  what  is  found  in  fields 
rocks,  or  woods.  Matt,  iii.  4.  Ish, 
mael  was  a  z^iW,  or  ivild  free  man; 
he  and  his  seed  have  generally  been 
a  kind  of  savage  people,  robbers  of 
all  around  them,  but  never  subject- 
ed to  any.  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

WILDERNESS.     See  Desert. 

M'^ILES,  crafty  tricks,  enticino- 
temptations.  Numb.  xxv.  18.  Eph. 
vi.  11. 

WILL,  (1.)  That  power  of  our 

soul  whereby  we  freely  choose  or 

refuse  objects.     It  however  cannot 

choose  any   thing  spiritually  <rood, 

'  till  it  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
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Christ,  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  The  will  of 
the  flesh,  is  the  inclinations  and  lusts 
of  an  unrenewed  heart,  Eph.  ii.  3. 
(2.)  The  thing  chosen  by  the  will: 
thus  the  tvill  of  enemies,  is  the  mis- 
chief they  desire  or  devise  against 
one,  Psal.  xxvii.  12.  God's  U'?'//  de- 
notes, (1.)  His  natural  power  to 
choose  or  reject,  Rom.  ix.  14.  (2.) 
His  purpose  and  decree,  which  is 
his  rule  in  all  his  work,  Eph.  i.  1 1 . 
(3.)  His  word,  his  laws,  and  gospel- 
declarations,  whereby  he  intimates 
what  he  is  willing  to  give  to  us:  or, 
what  we  should  do  an  obedience  to 
him,  Rom.  xii.  2.  Matt.  vii.  21.  (4.) 
His  kindness  and  favour  manifested 
in  acts  of  grace,  Deut.  33.  16.  Luke 
ii.  14.  Our  sanctification  is  the  will 
of  God;  it  is  provided,  promised, 
and  commanded  by  him,  1  Thess,  iv. 
3.  God  will  have  all  men  saved,  and 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  he  hath  prepared  a  remedy  for 
all  men,  and  saves  from  sin  such  as 
believe  and  obey  him,  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
To  WILL,  is,  (1.)  To  choose,  desire, 
Phil.  ii.  13.  (2.)  Boldly  to  ask,  John 
xvii.  23.  (3.)  To  command  with 
authority,  John  xxi.  23.  (4.)  To 
permit,  James  iv.  15.  Salvation  is 
not  oHiim  that  willeih,  7iorofhi?n  that 
runneth  ;  is  is  not  the  effect  either  of 
the  will  or  the  works  of  man,  but  of 
the  grace  and  power  of  God,  Rom. 
ix.16.  Willing,  is,  desirous,  cheer- 
lul,  ready  from  choice  and  inclina- 
tion, 1  Thess.  ii.  8.  Matt.  xxvi.41. 
Wilfully,  of  set  purpose  and  ma- 
lice; contrary  to  light  and  convic- 
tion, Heb.  X.  25.  See  Supersti- 
tion. 

WILLOWS,  a  well-known  kind 
of  trees  that  grow  in  moist  places  ; 
they  readily  grow  from  cuts  ;  and 
grow  much  in  a  very  short  time. 
iSay,  if  an  old  slump,  not  altogether 
rotten,  do  but  lie  on  the  ground,  it 
will  sprout  forth  twigs.  It  seems 
willows  were  very  plentiful  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thereon 
the  captive  Hebrews  hanged  their 
harps,  as  useless  to  them  in  their 
distressed  and  mournful  condition, 
psalm  137.  2.  Isa,  xv.  7.    The  Jews 


used  branches  of  wullows  in  erecting 
their  tents  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
Lev.  xxiii.  40.  The  saints  are  li- 
kened to  xuilloivs  by  the  ivuter-courses ; 
being  planted  in  a  new-covenant 
state,  and  watered  by  God  every 
moment,  how  quick  is  their  spiritual 
growth,  and  how  fresh  they  conti- 
nue amidst  winters  of  trouble!  Isa. 
xliv.  4. 

WIMPLES,  Isaiah  iii.  22.  Tills 
same  word  is  translated  veil,  Ruth 
iii.  15.  In  both  places,  I  am  per- 
suaded MiTPACHATH  signifies  a  co- 
vering sheet,  cloke,  or  apron.  In 
the  Dutch  language,  wimple  signi- 
fies the  large  plaited  linen  cloth 
wherewith  nuns  covered  their  necks 
and  breasts ;  as  well  as  the  streamers 
or  flag  of  a  ship,  and  sometimes  the 
sail. 

WIN,  ( I . )  To  get  possession  of, 
2  Chron.  32.  ].  One  wins  Christ, 
when  he  gets  possession  of  him  as 
an  eternal  portion  and  comfort,  Phil, 
iii.  8.  (2.)  To  recover.  Men  win 
souls,  when  they  are  instrumental  in 
gaining  them  to  Christ,  that  they 
receive  salvation  through  him,  Prov. 
xi.  30. 

WIND,  a  sensible  current  of  the 
atmosphere,  upon  its  equilibrium  be- 
ing destroyed,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly thought  to  come  from  that  part 
where  its  gravity  or  elasticity  is 
greater;  as  two  portions  of  air,  which 
are  equal  in  elasticity  or  gravity,  re- 
main mutually  immovable.  The  causes 
therefore  of  wind,  are  such  as  aug- 
ment or  diminish  the  gravity  or  elas- 
ticity of  the  atmospijere :  as  first, 
fire,  which  expands  and  rarefies  the 
air,  consequently  diminishes  its  elas- 
ticity ;  and  hence  the  pressure  of  the 
ambient  air  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
rarefied,  whence  a  motion  of  the  air 
arises,  and  thus  a  wind,  blowing  to- 
wards the  part  where  the  air  is  rare- 
fied by  the  heat:  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  draught  in  furnaces  and 
chimnies.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
a  wind  generally  arises  in  a  great  fire 
or  conflagration.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  must  also  accidentally  be  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  wind,  as  between  th* 
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tropics  it  produces  a  constant  wind 
the  year  round.  Another  probable 
cause,  which  destroys  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  vapours;  for 
,  an  air  filled  with  them  is  heavier 
than  another  that  is  without  them, 
consequently  more  elastic,  and  thus 
a  wind  must  blow  from  that  quarter. 
The  trade-winds  which  are  met  with 
on  the  vast  ocean,  chiefly  on  the  Pa- 
cific, blow  not  directly  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  west  to  east,  but  in- 
cline towards  the  equator,  where  the 
air  is  more  rarefied.  This  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  under  the  equator,  I 
suppose,  is  also  the  reason  why  so 
much  rain  happens  in  the  torrid  zone 
in  the  summer  season,  the  clouds 
from  other  places  pouring  themselves 
into  that  region,  where  the  heat  has 
so  exceedingly  rarefied  the  air. — • 
Winds  blow  almost  constantly  from 
off  the  sea,  in  places  exceeding  hot. 
Winds  from  the  sea  are  warmest  in 
winter,  and  coldest  in  summer;  and 
land  winds  are  coldest  in  winter,  and 
hottest  in  summer.  Winds  blowing 
over  hills  covered  with  snow,  or  over 
cold  countries,  are  hereby  rendered 
colder.  In  different  countries,  the 
wind  is  often  in  different,  or  even 
opposite  quarters  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  north  and  south  winds  are 
wet  or  dry,  Prov.  xxv.  23.  A 
whirlwind,  is  a  strong  blast,  which 
winds  about  in  a  somewhat  circular 
manner.  Multitudes  of  such  blasts 
come  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  and 
out  of  one  of  them  the  Lord  spake  to 
Job,  Isa.  21.  1.  Job  37.  9.  and  38. 
1.  Whirlwinds  sometimes  sweep 
down  trees,  houses,  and  every  thing 
in  their  way. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  likened  to  txhid 
6r  winds;  how  incomprehensible  is 
his  nature!  and  how  powerful,  con- 
vincing, quickening,  comforting,  and 
purifying,  are  his  influences!  John 
iii.  8.  Ezek.  Kxxvii.  The  destruc- 
tive or  afflicting  judgments  of  God 
are  like  uind,  or  east  wind,  or  vjhirl- 
zvind;  how  unsearchable  in  their  na- 
ture and  number !  how  violently 
they  bear  down  men  before  thenj, 
and  blow  them  arid  their  property  to 


ruin!  Or  are  the  Assyrians,  who, 
from  the  east,  came  and  almost  ru- 
ined the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews, 
and  bound  them  up  in  their  wings, 
to  carry  them  captive  to  a  foreign 
land,  this  east  tvind  F  Isa.  xxvii.  8. 
Hos,  iv.  19.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  and  xxv, 
32.  and  xxx.  23.  The  Chaldeans 
are  called  a  diy  umid  and  a  full  wind 
from  the  wilderness,  not  to  fan  or 
cleanse;  or  a  whirhviiid:  from  tjhe 
side  of  the  Arabian  deseri  they  came, 
and  furiously  marching  against  the 
Jews,  they  wasted  their  country,  and 
destroyed  their  lives  and  wealth,  Jer. 
xiii.  24.  and  iv.  12.  The  Turks 
are  like  to  a  whirlwind;  how  furi- 
ous and  destructive  were  their  in- 
roads!  Dan.  xi.  40.  Temptations 
of  any  kind  are  called  wind;  they 
tend  to  toss  men  from  one  principle 
and  practice  to  another,  and  put 
them  to  the  trial  whetlier  they  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ  and 
his  truth,  or  not.  Matt.  vii.  27. 
God-'s  lifting  up  Job  to  the  ivind, 
imports  his  exposure  of  him  to  ter- 
rible troubles  and  temptations,  in 
order  to  try  the  truth  and  strength 
of  his  grace,  and  to  purge  away  his 
corruptions;  even  as  men  lift  up 
threshed  corn  to  the  v/ind,  to  sepa- 
rate the  chaff  from  it.  Job  xxx.  22. 
and  Satan  is  said  to  sift  men,  Luke 
xxiv.  3 1 .  Men^s  sins  are  called  wind  ; 
how  they  unsettle  njen,  and  toss  them 
from  goodness  or  happiness,  Isa.  Ixiv. 
6.  Any  thing  unprofitable  and  un- 
substantial, is  called  wind.  The  He- 
brews in  the  desert,  and  proud  men 
in  any  age,  are  likened  to  luind; 
how  unsubstantial !  and  how  quickly- 
driven  away,  and  passed  out  of  life! 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  39.  Prov.  xxv.  ]4. 
Man's  life  is  likened  to  wind :  it  de- 
pends oh  breath,  and  how  vain  and 
unsettled,  and  how  quickly  passed 
away!  Job  vii.  7.  False  prophets 
become  ivmd,  when  their  predictions 
are  falsified,  and  themselves  con- 
temned, Jer.  V.  13.  Words  are  wind, 
or  strong  tuind;  when  destitute  of 
sense,  noisy,  or  passionate.  Job  vl. 
26.  and  viii.  2.  False  doctrines  are 
called  wind;  how  unseltk'd,  incon- 
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sfstent,  and  noisy  !  how  they  carry 
off"  light  and  unsettled  persons !  but 
make  little  impression  on  such  as  are 
well  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
truth,  Eph.  iv.  14-.  Mohen  images 
are  railed  ivind  and  confusion;  in- 
stead ot  doing  men  service,  they  con- 
tribute to  their  di-grace,  shame,  and 
perplexity,  Isa.  xli.  29.  To  sow  the 
wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind,  is  to 
contriv'e  unprofitable  schemes,  that 
issue  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers, 
Hos.  viii.  7.  To  inherit  tuind,  is  to 
possess  what  is  unsubstantial  and 
hurtful,  Prov.  si  29.  The  Israelites 
ftdon  mind,  and  foUoived  after  the  east 
wind;  their  dependance  on  the  Sy- 
rians, Assyrians,  or  Egyptians,  did 
them  no  real  service,  but  mucH  hurt, 
blasting  and  ruining  their  country, 
and  so  increased  their  ties  and  false- 
hood, and  hastened  the  desolation  of 
their  country,  Hos.  xii.  1. 

To  WIND,  (1 .)  To  go  round  about 
Ezek.  xli .  7 .  (2. )  To  warp,  roll  up, 
John  xix.  40. 

WINDOW,  a  well-known  passage 
for  the  light  to  enter  into  and  illumi- 
nate houses.  Lattesses,  or  case- 
ments, were  the  windows,  or  the 
net-work  of  wire  in  them,  before  the 
invention  of  glass,  Judg.  v.  28.  -2 
Kings  I.  2.  Our  eyes  are  called 
ivindoxvs,  because  we  receive  tlie 
light  by  tbem,  Eccl.  xii.  3.  The 
clouds,  especially  when  they  pleji- 
tifully  pour  forth  their  raiu,  arecall- 
■ed  the  zvindoivs  of  hercvtu;  but  aru- 
aoTH  may  signify  cataruvis  or  spoutg, 
Gen.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  2.  In  allu- 
sion whereto,  the  ivindotm  of  heavea 
wre  said  to  be  opened,  when  God  be- 
slows  his  blessing  upon  men  in  a 
^plentiful  degree,  Mai.  iii.  10,  or 
when  he  pours  forth  terribieand  oi'er- 
"whelming  judgments  m:p.an  them,  Isa. 
XXJV.   IS. 

WINE.     See  Vine. 

WINGS,  the  limbs  of  fowls  where- 
with they  fly  in  the  air.  Job  xxxix. 
.is.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  name 
.of  a  ivin<r  to  any  thing  that  resembled 
ii;  as,  (1.)  The  skirt  of  a  garmeni, 
lluth  iii.  t  9.  Jer.  ii.  t  34..  (2.)  The 
outnde  or  end  of  a  qountry,  Job 


xxxviii.  f  IS.  Isa.  xxiv.  16.  (3.) 
The  battlement  of  a  house ;  hence, 
perhaps,  what  of  the  temple  our  Sa- 
viour stood  upon,  is  called  a  pinna- 
cle or  luing,  Matt.  iv.  5.  (4.)  The 
spreading  and  warming  rays  of  the 
sun,  Mai.  iv.  2.  (5.)  The  sails  of 
ships,  or  the  shadows  of  high  moun-. 
tains,  Isa.  xviii.  1.  (6.)  An  array 
spread  out  like  wings,  Isa,  viii.  8. 
and  so  the  iving  of  abomination,  may 
denote  the  Roman  armies  who  ren- 
dered Judea  a  desolation,  Dan.  ix.  -[ 
27.  (7.)  The  motions  of  the  wind, 
Psal.  xviii.  10.  As  the  wings  and 
feathers  of  birds  are  instrumental  of 
their  flight,  and  of  hiding,  protect- 
ing, and  warming  their  young,  wings 
and  feathers,  ascribed  to  God,  im- 
port his  speed  to  deliver  his  people, 
and  the  full  and  comfortable  protec- 
tion and  influence  they  receive  from 
his  love,  power,  promise  and  provi- 
dence, Ruth  ii.  12.  Psal.  xvii.  8.  and 
Kci.  4.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  Wings  as- 
cribed to  cherubims,  seraphims,  and 
living  creatures,  import  the  readiness 
and  activity  of  angels  and  ministers 
in  the  service  of  God,  Isa.  vi.  Ezek. 
i.  and  x.  The  saints'  xvings,  are  their 
faith,  love,  hope,  holy  affection,  and 
heavenly  m.editation,  whereby  they 
•mount  up  towards  their  Saviour,  and 
things  above,  Isa.  xL  31.  The  two 
wings  of  a  great  eagle,  given  to  the  true 
church  for  flying  with  into  the  wilder- 
ness, may  denote  God's  special  assist- 
ance, in  bearing  her  up,  protecting, 
and  comforting  her,  and  directing  to 
proper  metl>ods  of  security  against 
Antichristian  corruptions.  Rev.  xii, 
1 4.  M^ings  ascribed  to  Pharaoh,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  Alexander,  anxi 
their  kingdoms  or  armies,  may  denote 
the  rapidity  of  their  conquests,  the 
extent  of  their  dominion,  and  their 
great  power  to  protect  their  subjects 
and  alHes;  but  Alexander's  four 
ivings,  mav  also  denote  the  partitioa 
of  his  empire  into  four  kingdoms, 
soon  after  his  death,  Ezek.  xvil.  3,  7. 
Dan.  vii.  4,  6.  Tiie  noisy  wings  of 
the  locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet, 
may  denote  the  wide-spread  armies 
of  the  Saracens,  or  Ihe  wide-spreai 
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tlireatenlngs  and  excommunlcalions 
of  the  Romish  clergy.  Rev.  ix.  9. 

WINKING  ^yitll  tlie  eye,  is  ex- 
preisslve  of  mock(?ry  and  derision;  or 
of  giving  one  a  token  todoiiis  neigh- 
bour an  injury,  Prov.  vi,  13.  and  x. 
10.  Psal.  XXXV.  19.  God's  zvinking 
at  theWnes  of  ignorance,  imports  his 
long-suffering  goodness  towards  the 
heathen  world,  Acts  x\'ii.  :iO. 

WINNOW,  to  clean  corn  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  wind,  that  the  chaff 
and  dust  iriay  be  blown  away,  Isa. 
XXX.  lA-.  God's  ivinnoiving  of  mens' 
path,  and  lying  down,  denotes  his 
perfect  knowledge  thereof,  and  his 
bringing  men  into  frequent  trials^ 
Psal.  cxxxix.  f  3. 

WINTER,  the  cold  season  when 
fields  and  trees  are  barren,  grass 
withered,  and  storms  frequent.  In 
the  middle  division  of  the  earth, 
called  the  torrid  zone,  which  is  about 
3270  miles  broad  from  south  to  north, 
they  have  generally  two  winters  a- 
year,  but  both  of  them  very  warm. 
In  countries  near  to  the  poles,  they 
have  what  we  might  call  a  perpetual 
winter;  nay  even  in  Sweden,  one 
might  say,  nine  months  are  a  severe 
winier,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
summer.  In  some  places,  the  win- 
ter is  so  excessively  cold,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  escape  being 
frozen  to  death,  Gen.  viii.  22.  Even 
in  Canaan,  great  men  had  their 
warmer  houses  for  the  winter-season, 
as  well  as  their  cooler  ones  for  the 
summer,  Jer.  xxxvi,  22.  Amos  iii. 
15.  Seasons  of  temptation,  persecu- 
tion, and  distress,  are  like  to  a  ii-in- 
ter;  or  summer  and  xointer  may  signify 
all  the  year  long,  perpetually,  Zecli. 
xiv.  8.  To  WINTER,  is  to  live  or 
stay  during  the  winter,  Jsa.  xviii.  6. 
Acts  xxvii.  12. 

WIPE,  gently  to  rub  off  dust, 
moisture,  or  the  like,  from  any  thing, 
John  xiii.  5.  God  wipes  axvny  his 
peoples'  tears,  wiien  he  removes  all 
their  grounds  of  grief,  and  fills  them 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
Isa.  XXV.  8.  Rev.  vii.  17.  He  uipes 
not  out  mens'  good  deeds  when  he 
accepts  and  rewards  them,  Neh,  xiii. 

^^Q.  37.   Vot.  II. 


1 4.  God  ivipecl  Jerusalem  as  a  dish; 
turning  it  upside  down,  when  he 
grievously  afflicted  the  Jews,  and 
unhinged  the  constitution  of  their 
church  and  state,  by  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Chaldeans,  2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  The  whore's  v:iping  of  her 
mouth,  imports  her  impudent  denial 
of  guilt,  or  her  prctenires  to  holiness 
and  chastity,  Prov.  xxx.  20.  An 
adulterer's  reproach  shall  not/>c  ivip- 
ed  away,  i.  e.  shall  scarcely  ever 
cease,   Prov.  vi.  33. 

WISE,  (1.)  Prudent  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  things.  Gen,  xli.  33. 
(2.)  Learned,  knowing,  Rom.  i.  14. 
God  is  only  xvise;  he  alone  has  in 
and  of  himself  an  infinite  knowledge 
of  all  things,  and  is  possessed  of  an 
infinite  prudence  for  the  direction  and 
management  of  all  things,  Rom.  xvi. 
27.  iTim.i.  17.  (3. )Godly, pious, be- 
ing taught  of  God,  and  made  wise  unto 
salvation,  Prov.  xiii.  14-.  2  Tim.  iii. 

15.  (4.)  Skilful  artificers,  Exod. 
xxviii.  3.  (5.)  Subtile,  witty,  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2.  (6.)  Puffed  up  with  a  con- 
ceit of  their  own  wisdom,  2  Cor.  xi. 
19.  Rom.  xii.  \6.  Wise  also  signi- 
fies manner,  respect,  rate,  Numb.  vi. 
23.  Exod.  xxii.  13.  The  wise  men 
of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  &:c.  not  only 
comprehended  their  philosophers, 
astronomers,  and  other  adepts  of  na* 
tural  science,  but  also  their  diviners. 
See  DIVINATION,  Gen.  xli.  8.  Dan. 
ii.  10  —  14.  What  the  wise  men, 
who,  excited  by  the  reports  of  the 
future  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  an  extra- 
ordinary star,  came  to  visit  our  Sa- 
viour ju^t  after  hi^  birth,  were;  whe- 
ther magicians,  or  whether  of  the 
sect  of  the  Persian  magicians,  who 
believed  two  subordinate  principles, 
one  of  good,  and  another  of  evil,  and 
detested  images  and  temples,  and 
worshipped  God  only  by  the  emblem 
of  fire;  or  whether  they  were  only 
philosophers,  we  cannot  determine. 
Nor  know  we  a  whit  better,  what  par  • 
ticular  countrythey  came  from  ;  whe- 
ther from  Persia,  Chaldea,  or  eastern 
Arabia;  nor  what  time  they  took  up 
in  their  journey;  nor  whether  thf> 
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extraordinary  star  went  before  them 
all  the  way  till  they  came  near  to 
Jerusalem.  But  being  arrived  there, 
they  enquired  where  was  the  Jiorn 
King  of  the  Jews,  whose  star  they 
had  seen  in  the  east.  Informed  by 
Herod,  after  his  deliberation  with  his 
council,  that  Bethlehem  was  the 
place  marked  out  in  prophecy  for 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  they  had 
scarcely  departed  from  Jerusalem, 
when  the  star,  to  their  great  joy,  ap- 
peared and  directed  tnem  to  the  very 
hour.e.  As  soon  as  ihey  came  in, 
they  worsiiipped  him,  and  presented 
liim  with  vari('US  gifts  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh.  Thus  the  Gen- 
tiles began  to  gather  to  Shiloh.  He- 
rod had  charged  them  to  come  back, 
and  inform  him  where  they  found  the 
young  Messiah;  but  being  warned 
by  an  angel  in  a  dream,  they  went 
home  another  way,  and  no  doubt 
spread  the  report  of  the  Messiah's 
birth.  Matt.  ii. 

WISDOM,  (1.)  Prudence  and 
discretion  to  perceive  what  is  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  time, 
place,  manner,  instruments,  or  end 
of  an  action,  Eccl.  ii.  13.  (2.)  Know- 
ledge of  sciences ;  so  Moses  was 
learned  in  all  the  Uiisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Acts  \'\\.  22.  (3.)  Quickness 
of  invention,  and  dexteijty  in  fram- 
ing curious  works;  with  such  i:;/s- 
dom  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were  qua- 
lified to  iashion  the  different  parts  ot 
the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxxi.  2,  b. 
(4-.)  Craftiness  in  carrying  on  pro- 
jects; such  was  the '.(.'W£?o??i  of  Pha- 
roah  in  oppressing  the  Hebrews, 
Jixod.  i.  10.  and  of  Jonadab,  who 
contrived  how  Amnon  might  lie 
with  his  halt-sister,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3. 
The  three  la.st  are  called  the  wisdom 
of  tliis  world,  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  (5.)  Na- 
tural instinct  and  sagacity;  thus  the 
ostrich  is  made  wilhout  wisdom.  Job 
xx:dx,  1?.  (6.)  True  godliness, 
■".vherein  one  being  taught  of  God  to 
Jinow  his  will,  seeks  what  is  proper, 
and  shuns  what  is  improper,  and 
-studies  to  perform  every  duty  in  the 
proper  season  thereof,  Psal.  xc.  12. 
Job  xxviii.  28.  this  wiidom  is  frojn 


above,  is  a  special  gift  of  God ;'  is 
jmre,  making  iH-en  careful   to  avoid 
error,  and  every  tbing  sinful,  and  to 
cleave  to  truth  ana  holiness;  i^peace~ 
able,   disposing   men    to  make   and 
keep  peace  with  others,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  holiness;  it  n  gentle, 
disposing  men  to  bear  with  the  in- 
firmities of  others,  to  forgive  inju- 
ries,  and   interpret  every  thing  in 
the  best  sense  it  will  bear ;  it  is  easy 
10  be  intreated,  making  men  readily 
to  receive  the  persuasions  of  God's 
word,  and  yield  to  good  counsel  and 
reason;  \ii%  full  of  mercy,  and  pity 
towards  such  as  are  in  poverty  or 
distress,  or  have  offended ;  it  is  full 
oi  good  fruits,  benevolence,  liberality, 
brotherly  kindness;  it  is  without  par- 
tiality, not  preferring  one  to  another 
on  carnal  accounts ;  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy, disposing  a  man  to  unfeigned 
holines.s,  and  to  judge  himself  by  the 
law  whereby  he  juciges  others.  Jam. 
i.    17.     (7.)   'Ine   gospel    is   called 
wisdojn,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  or  hidden  wisdom;  it  is  a  dis- 
play oi'  the  wise  purposes  and  me- 
thods of  God  concerning  tne  salva- 
tion of  men,  and  renders  them  wise 
unto  salvation.     No  creature  could 
discover  it.     Anciently,  it  was  un-r 
known  among  the  Gentile  nations, 
and  was  but  darkly  revealed  to  the 
Jews  in  mysttiious  types ;  nor  is  it 
even  now  luilj  understood,  1  Cor.  ii. 
6,  7.    (8.)  CTirist  is  called  tvisdom, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God;  as  God,  he 
is  infinitely  wise;  as  God-man,  Me- 
diator, all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  hid  in  him  ;  he  hath  in- 
finite wisdom  lor  managing  all  the 
affairs  of  providence  and  grace,  to 
promote  our  salvation:  in  iiim  is  gi- 
ven the  most  grand  and  full  display 
of  the   wisdom   and    knowlege    of 
God :  he  is  made  of  God  to  us  wis~ 
dom;  he  savingly  reveals  to  us  the 
nature  and  will  of  God,  and  renders 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  Proy.  iii.  19. 
and  viii.  and  ix.   IVisdom  is  justified 
of  htr  children:  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
no  wine-bibber,  or  gluttonous  per- 
son,   but   one    perfectly    righteous, 
and  the  true  I^Iessiah,  is  truly  believ- 
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ed>  professed,  and  evidenced  by  the 
practice  of  his  true  followers:  and 
the  gospel,  and  true  godliness  found- 
ed thereon,  are  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged to  be  full  of  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  equity :  and  by  such  as  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  holiness,  are  vindicated  against 
all  the  cavils  of  the  ungodly.  Matt. 
jKi.  19. 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  apeakeih 
•ivisdom;  when  the  discourses  of  o- 
thers  are  wicked  or  vain,  his  are  pi- 
ous and  profitable,  flowing  from  an 
inward  knowledge  of  God,  turning 
upon  divine  things  as  their  object, 
and  tending  to  render  men  wise  unto 
salvation.  Psalm  37.  30.     The  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  hand  of  Ezra,  was 
either  the  law  of  God  which  he  stu- 
died the  knowledge  of,  or  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  Ezra  vii.  25.     The  wis- 
dom thatSolomon  had,  implied  know^- 
ledge  of  sciences,  and  sagacity  and 
prudence  for  government,   1  Kings 
iii.  9,  12,     In   the  wisdom  of  God, 
"the  world  by  zoisdomknew  not  God; 
God  wisely  so  ordered,  that  neither 
by  the  discoveries  of  God   in   the 
works  of  creation  and  providence, 
nor  by  all  their  philosophy,  did  the 
Heathens  attain  to  the  true  and  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  God,   1  Cor.  i.  21. 
The  wisdorn  of  this  v:orld,  and  of  its 
princes  which  comes  to  nought,  is 
their  policy  in  managing  temporal  cr 
state  affairs;  or  the  maxims  relative 
thereto,  which  often  rather  promote 
ruin,  than  secure  men  against  it,   1 
Cor.  ii.  7.     Fleshly   n)isdom,   is    that 
craft  and  carnal  policy  which  tends 
to  promote  the  service  of  sin,  2  Cor. 
i.  1 2.     No  doubt  ye  are   the  people, 
and  zDi^sdom  shall  die  with  you,  i,  e. 
you  imagine  yourselves  the  only  wise 
'persons,  and  that  if  you  were  dead, 
knowledge  of  divine  things  would 
perish  from  the  earth ;  an  irony,  Job 
xii.  2.     Scorners  seek  wisdom,  but 
find  it  not;  their  attempts  towards 
knowledge  do  but  render  them  vain 
and  self-conceited,  Prov.  xiv.  6.     To 
preach  the  gospel   with   wisdom  of 
words,  or  words  ofmarCs  zviidom,  or 
excellency  of  speech,  h  to  do  it  in  bom- 


bast and  affected  eloquence,  pomp- 
ous and  swollen  phrases,  1  Cor.  1. 17. 
and  ii.  1,  4. 

WISH,  to  desire,  to  pray  for,  3 
John  2.  Jon.  iv.  8. 

WIT,  WOT,  to  know.  Gen.  xxi. 
26.     We  do  you  to  wit,  is  an  obsolete 
phrase  for,  Weivformyou,  2Cor.viii. 
I.     To  be  at  one's  wit's  end,  is  to  be 
in   such  perplexity  as  not  to  know 
what  io  do.  Psalm  cvii.  27. — "Wit- 
tingly, is  wisely,warily.  Well  know- 
ing what  he  did.  Gen.  xlviii.  14. — 
Witty,   is  dextrous,   that  requires 
great  wisdoiji  and  skill,  Prov.viii.l2. 
WITCH,  is  a  woman,  and   Wi- 
zard is  a  man,  that  has  dealing  with 
Satan,  if  not  actually  entered  into 
formal  compact  with  him.  That  such 
persons  are  among  men,  is  abundant- 
ly plain  from  scripture,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  to  death,  Deut.xviii, 
10.  Exod.  xxii.  18.    It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  the  detection  of  the  guilty,  and  ia 
punishing   them,  lest   the   innocent 
suffer,  as   many  instances  in  New- 
Engiand,andolher  places, shew.  Nor 
can  I  believe  that  people's  standing 
in  awe  of  persons  as  suspected  for 
this  infernal  power,  is  any  thing  elsa 
than  an  indirect  worshipping  of  Sa- 
tan.  Witchcraft  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  influence  produced  by  col- 
lusion with  Satan,  and  excludes  the 
user  of  it  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Gal.  V.  20.     The  witchcrafts  of  Ni- 
neveh,   may   import   the    divination 
there  practised, and  also  their  deceit- 
ful and  ensnaring  behaviour  to  the 
nations  around,  Nah.  iii.  4.     See  Be- 
witch. 

WITHAL,  (1.)  Also,  1  Kings 
xix.  1.  (2.)  Wholly,  Psal.  cxli.  10, 
(3.)  With,  by  means  o\',  Exod.  xxv. 
29,  and  xxx.  4. 

WITHDRAW,  (1.)  To  cease, 
leave  off,  I  Sam.  xiv.  19.  (2.)  To 
remove.  Job  xiii.  21.  (3.)Todravr 
or  turn  aside.  Job  33.  17.  (4.)  To 
entice,  seduce,  Deut.  xiii.  13.  (5.) 
To  absent,  forbear  keeping  company 
with,  Prov.  xxv.  17,  God  withdraws 
himself,  when  he  ceases  granting 
sweet  intimacy  with  men,  and  ia* 
4  D  2 
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stead  of  delivering  them,  gives  tliem 
up  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  distress  and  sorrow,  Hos.  v.  6. 
God  withdraws  his  right  hand,  when 
he  seemingly  works  nothing  for  tlieir 
advantage,  and  does  not  support  or 
protect  them  as  formerly,  PsaLlxxiv. 
]  ] .  He  withdraweth  not  his  eyes 
from  the  righteous;  never  ceases  his 
tender  observation  of,  or  care  about 
them.  Job  36.7.  To  withdraw fro?)i 
brethren  that  walk  disorderlj/,  from 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  or  Antichris- 
tians,  is  to  forbear  familiar  intimacy 
with  them,  and  cease  from  religious 
fellowship  with  them,  2  Thess.  iii.6. 
1  Tim.  vi.  5.  and  2  Tim.  iii.  5. 

WITHER,  to  dry  up,  and  decay, 
Jer.  xii.  4.  Men  wither,  when  they 
lose  their  vigour  of  life  or  prosperi- 
ty, and  fall  under  weakness,  pover- 
ty, and  distress.  Psalm  xc,  6.  Ezek. 
xvii.  9,  10.  Psalm  cii.  4.  or  when 
they  lose  their  fair  profession,  or  ac- 
tivity in  grace,  and  become  wicked, 
slothful  in  the  practice  of  holiness. 
Matt.  xiii.  6.  Jude  12.  Psalm  cii.  4. 
The  top  of  Carmel  shall  zcithtr;  the 
most  fertile  and  well  inhabited  places 
shall  become  barren  and  desolate, 
iVmos  i.  2. 

WTTHHOLD.     See  Restrain. 

WITHIN,  (1.)  In  the  inside  of 
a  house,  city,  vessel,  &:c.  Ezek.  iii. 
21-.  (2.)  IlL'vc  a  certain  time  be  fi- 
nished. Lev.  xxv.  29.  Judg.  xi.  26. 
(3.)  In  the  heart.  Matt,  xxiii.  25— 
27.  2  Cor.  v.  7.  (4.)  In  the  church, 
as  members  thereof,  1  Cor.  v.  12. 
Without,  (1.)  On  the  outside  of 
an  house,  &c.  2  Kings  x.  24.  (2.) 
Wanting  possession,  worship,  com- 
mand, assistance,  company,  happi- 
ness, Eph.  ii.  12.  2  Chron.  xv.  3.  2 
Kings  xviii.  25.  1  Pet.  iii.  1.  (3.) 
Is'ot  members  of  the  church,  1  Cor. 
V.  12,  13.  Col.  iv.  5.  (4.)  Shut  out 
from  heaven  ;  cast  into  hell.  Rev. 
xxii.  15.  (5.)  Publicly  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  and  among  the 
Gentiles,  Prov.  i.  20.  Song  viii.  1. 

WTTHES,  twisted  boughs,  willows, 
&c.  such  as  those  wherewith  fag- 
gots are  often  bound  together,  Judg. 
.xvi.  7,  8. 


WTTHSTA^'D,  effectually  to  op- 
pose, Dan.  xi.  15.  Paul  withstood 
Peter  to  the  face,  when  he  sharply 
rebuked  him,  and  checked  his  dissi- 
mulation, Gai.  ii.  11. 

WITNESS,  (I.)  One  who  so- 
lemnly, or  upon  oath,  gives  his  de- 
claration concerning  a  matter.  Num. 
V.  1 3,  No  person  is  to  be  condemn- 
ed on  the  testimony  of  one  witness; 
but  at  least  two  or  three  are  to  de- 
pose harmoniously  for  proof  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  fact.  As  some 
men,  especially  such  as  are  given  to 
swearing  in  their  common  conversa- 
tion, by  prejudice,  or  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bribe,  are  ready  to  swear 
falsely,  God,  to  deter  the  Hebrew  wit- 
nesses from  false  swearing,  appointed 
them  to  begin  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  him  that  was  con- 
demned to  death  upon  the  footing 
of  their  deposition,  by  casting  the 
first  stone  at  him,  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7. 
If  a  witness  was  detected  of  false 
testimony,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
very  same  form  of  punishment  which 
his  false  deposition  tencled  to  bring 
Iiis  neigiibour  to,  Deut.  xix.  16—18. 
When  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  his 
adversaries  suborned  as  many  false 
witnesses  as  they  could  ;  but  their 
testimony  never  agreed  on  any  thing 
criminal,  Mark  xiv.  55,  56.  False 
witnesses  too  were  suborned  against 
Naboth  and  Stephen,  1  Kings 
xxi.  10,  13.  Acts  vi.  13.  God  is  a 
witness,  and  swift  witness  against 
sinners,  false  swearers,  or  others :  he 
observes,  and  will  speedily  manifest 
and  punish  their  sin,  Jer.  29.  23. 
Mai.  iii.  5.  Christ  is  a  Witness  given 
to  the  people  :  faithfully  and  solemn- 
ly he  declares  to  men  the  various 
truths  of  the  gospel;  and  the  consti- 
tution of  his  person  and  mediation, 
and  his  word,  miracles,  oath,  death, 
and  ordinances,  do  all  concur  to  at- 
test the  same.  Rev.  i.  5.  and  iii.  15. 
Isa.  Iv.  4.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  xpit^ 
ness ;  by  his  powerful  miracles,  and 
by  his  influences  on  the  consciences 
of  men,  he  attests  the  truths  of  God's 
word,  and  the  Messiaship  of  Christ ; 
by  causing  them  to  understj^nd  ^ 
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marks  of  grace  laid  clown  in  scrip- 
ture, by  shining  on  and  quickening 
their  holy  dispositions,  and  by  a 
inighty  application  of  the  promises, 
he  bears  ivitiiess  with  the  Spirit  of  true 
believers,  that  they  are  children  of 
God,  Rom.  viii.  16.  Heb.  x.  15. — 
There  are  three  that  bear  witness  on 
earth, — tlie  Spirit,  the  zcater,  and  the 
blood,  1  John  v.  8.  The  blood  which 
our  Sav^iour  shed  at  his  death,  proved 
bis  hu7nanity;  and  the  water  which 
issued  with  the  blood,  when  his  side 
was  pierced  by  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  attended  his  crucifixion,  ascer- 
tained the  reality  of  his  death,  as  it 
shewed  the  pericardium  to  be  per- 
forated. The  Spirit  also  bears  wit- 
ness as  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  au- 
thor of  miracles,  and  of  all  holiness. 
He  bore  witness  to  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah at  his  baptism,  when  poured  out 
on  the  dayof  Pentecost,  and  in  every 
true  believer,  1  John  v.  10. 
Mens''  own  conscience  or  spirit  hears 
witness,  by  causing  them  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  Horn.  vi.  16. 
Prophets,  apostles,  and  ministers,  are 
zcilnesses:  upon  their  certain  know- 
ledge, they  solemnly  declare  the 
truth  concerning  God's  perfections, 
will,  and  work;  concerning  Jeius's 
person,  and  offices;  and  concerning 
the  world,  that  the  deeds  of  it  are 
evil,  Rom.  iii.  22.  Acts  x.  43.  and 
V.  32.  The  saints  are  God's  witnesses: 
by  their  profession  and  practice,  they 
solemnly  attest  the  excellencies  of 
God  in  (Jhrist,  the  trutli  and  impor- 
tance of  his  word,  the  grace  and  glo- 
ry of  his  works,  and  the  vanity  of 
every  thing  in  comparison  of  him, 
Isa.  xliii.  10,  12.  and  xllv.  8.  and 
when  they  bear  witness  unto  death, 
they  are  called  martyrs,  Rev.  ii. 
13.  The  ministers  and  Christians 
who  oppose  the  abominations  of  An- 
tichrist, are  Christ's  two,  small,  but  suf- 
ficient, number  of  witnesses,  who,  as- 
sisted of  God,  continue  prophesying, 
edhering  to,  and  declaring,  divine 
truths,  clothe  din  sackcloth,  in  a  hum- 
ble;, distressed,  and  raoi,irnlng  condi- 
tion. They  stand  before  God,  are 
linder  his  sp§gi^l  c^re,aa^d  protecrtan^ 


and  live  as  under  his  eye;  fire  goeth 
out  of  their  mouth  to  hurt  their  ene- 
mies; the  gospel  ihey  preach  or  pro- 
fess, tends  to  the  ruin  of  Antichrist, 
and  their  prayers  bring  judgments 
upon  him:  they  shut  heaven  by  so- 
lemn censure,  or  by  declaring  God's 
threatenings.  Nor  does  the  rain  of 
gospel-truth  or  influence  fall  on  the 
Popish  state;  and  their  witnessing 
occasrons  bloody  wars.  Antichrist 
at  last  almost  ruins  them  ;  but  God 
shall  suddenly  render  them  more 
powerful  than  ever.  Rev.  xi.  3 — 19. 
See  Church. 

Whatever  manifests  the  truth  of  any 
point,  is  called  a  witness;  so  the  im- 
pudent shew  of  sinners'  countenance, 
and  their  boldness  in  sin,  is  a  witJiess 
against  them,  that  they  deserve  and 
are  ripe  for  calamities,  Isa.  iii.  9. 
Job  thought  his  troubles  were  wit- 
nesses of  God's  great  displeasure  with 
him.  Job  Xi  17.  and  xvi.  8.  The 
moon  is  a  faithful  zoitness,  that  God 
keeps  his  covenant  with  David's 
seed,  and  that  as  certainly  as  day 
and  night  return  in  their  season ;  and 
the  rainbow  is  a  faithful  witness,  a 
never-failing  token  of  God's  cove- 
nant to  preserve  the  earth  from  a 
second  deluge,  Psal.  Isxxix.  27. 
Rain  and  fruitiul  seasons  are  ZDit- 
ness^s  of  God's  continued  patience 
and  kindness  to  men.  Acts  x,iv.  17. 
The  settlement  of  the  true  religion  in 
Egypt,  was  a  witness  to  the  Lord : 
a  proof  of  his  redeeming  power  and 
kindness,  and  of  his  exact  accom- 
plishment of  his  promises,  Isa.  xix. 
20.  (2.)  Witness  or  TESTIMONY, 
signifies  also  the  solemn  declaration 
of  a  witness,  or  the  truth  attested, 
.1  John  v.  9.  Acts  xiv,  5.  ,'Ihe  tv/a 
tables  of  the  moral  law,  are  called  a 
testimoni/,  because  they  were  proofs 
of  the  covenant-relation  between 
God  and  Israel,  and  iufallibly  de- 
clared what  he  required  of  them, 
Exod.  XXV.  16,  21.  and  xxxi.  18. 
The  whole  word  of  God  is  called 
his  testimonies,  as  tlierein  is  declared 
what  we  ought  to  believe  and  prac- 
tise, or  expect,  Psal.  xix.  7.  His 
law  is  a  testimony,  as  it  solejoinly  de- 
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dares  his  willj  and  our  duty,  2  Kings 
xi.  12.  The  gospel  is  a  testimony, 
that  declares  what  God  has  done  for, 
and  is  ready  to  give  to,  sinners,  for 
their  eternal  salvation,  1  Cor,  i.  6. 
and  ii.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  8.  The  zoitness 
or  testimony  of  Jesus,  is  the  truths  he 
declared,  and  of  which  he  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  end,  and  which  his 
people  believe  and  profess  concern- 
ing hini.  Rev.  xx.  4.  and  i.  9.  and  it 
is  called  the  saints*  testimony,  as  they 
profess  and  adhere  thereto,  even  unto 
death.  Rev.  xii.  11.  and  xi.  7.  To 
liave  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
to  preach  his  gospel,  and  abide  firm 
In  the  profession,  faith,  and  main- 
tenance of  his  truth.  Rev.  xix.  10. 

To    W^ITNESS,      BEAR     WITNESS,    Or 

TESTIFY,  is,  (1.)  Solemnly  to  declare 
a  point  before  a  judge.  Acts  xx.  24-. 
and  xxvi.  5.  (2.)  Boldly  and  so- 
lemnly to  declare  any  point,  John  iii. 
11.  and  V.  32.  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  (3.) 
Seriously  to  lay  a  charge  or  a  truth 
Lpme  to  mens'  conscience,  Psal.  1. 
7.  Neh.xiii.  15. 

WIZARD.     See  Witch. 

WOE,  is  a  word  of  mourning.  Woe 
worth;  alas  for!  Ezek.  xxx.  2.  Woe 
is  me;  alas,  how  unhappy  I  am  !  Psal. 
cxx.  5.  A  woe  is  an  heavy  calamity ; 
the  rise  of  Popery  and  Mahometism, 
the  396  years  ravage  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,,  and  the  fearful  overthrow  of 
Popery  and  Mahometism,  are  the 
three  terrible  WOES,  that,  under  the 
5th,  6lh,  and  7thj  apocalyptic  trum- 
pets, fall  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Rev.  viii.  13.  and  ix.  12.  and 
xj.  1 4.  Woe,  in  curses  and  threaten- 
ings,  denotes  the  approach  of  some 
heavy  calamity.  Malt,  xxiii.  13 — 
29.  Woeful,  full  of  distress  and  sor- 
row, Jer.  xvii.  26. 

WOLF.  Wolves  are  four  footed 
beasts  of  the  dog  kind,  with  their 
tail  bending  inward,  and  their  ears 
pricked  up.  Their  head  is  squaiish, 
and  their  hair  gre_yish.  They  are 
crafty,  greedy,  ravenous,  and  of 
a  quick  smell :  they  abide  in  forests, 
and  are  great  enemies  to  cattle: 
they  howl  instead  of  barking  :  they 
can  bear  hunger  long,  but  are  then 


exceedingly  fierce,  and  will  fall  oil 
either  man  or  beast  that  comes  in 
their  way,  or  even  upon  one  anothef. 
Hence  in  the  evening,  when  they 
come  hungry  out  of  their  holes,  they 
are  most  furious  and  dangerous,  Jer. 
v.  6.  Hab.  i.  8.  Nay,  they  are  or- 
dinarily timorous,  except  when  hun- 
ger prompts  them.  Throwing  of 
stones,  sight  of  fire,  sound  of  bells, 
or  of  singing,  it  is  said,  terrifies 
them.  In  cloudy  and  dark  days, 
they  attack  flocks  of  sheep,  but  go 
contrary  to  the  wind,  that  the  sheep- 
dogs may  not  smell  them  out.  It  is 
said,  the  females  grow  more  fruitful 
by  one  every  year  till  the  ninth. 
Many  other  things  I  omit,  as  I  suspect 
them  to  be  fabulous.  Wicked  rulers 
and  others,  chiefly  persecutors,  are 
likened  to  evolves:  their  god  is  their 
belly :  they  delight  in  darkness :  they 
harrass  and  destroy  Christ's  sheep; 
and  if  mercy  change  them  not,  they 
shall  howl  for  ever  in  hell,  Ezek. 
xxii.  27.  Matt.  x.  16.  The  'wolf 
'  dwells  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leo- 
'  pard  lies  down  with  the  kid;  and 

*  the  young  lion  and  the  fattling  toge- 
'  ther,  and  a  little  child  leads  them  ; 

*  and  the  cow  and  bear  feed  and  lie 
'down  together;  and  the  sucking 
'  child  puts  his  hand  on  the  hole  of 
'  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  puts 
'  his  hand  upon  the  cockatrice  den  ;' 
when  persecutors,  and  the  very 
worst  of  men,  are  converted  by  the 
gospel,  and  kindly  coalesce  with  the 
poorest  and  meekest  saints,  into  one 
church,  Isa.  xi.  6 — 8.  and  Ixv.  25. 
The  Chaldeans,  and  tlie  Jewish  ru- 
lers, are  likened  to  evening  wolves, 
to  mark  their  insatiable  avarice,  and 
readiness  to  destroy  every  one  that 
comes  in  the  way,  Jer.  v.  6.  Hab. 
i.  8.  Zeph.  iii,  3.  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ravened  as  a  ivolf;  their  war- 
iiors  were  fierce:  twice,  25,000  of 
them  put  about  360,000  of  the  other 
tribes  to  flight  near  Gibeah^  and  the 
remnant  of  them  seized  the  young 
women  of  Shiloh,  Judg.  xx.  and  xxi. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Saul 
mightily  harrassed  the  Philistines, 
Moabilc?,  and  others,  and  destroyed 
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most  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xlv. 
and  XV.  By  means  of  Mordecai  and 
Esther,  two  Benjamites,  Hamen  and 
about  76^000  of  the  Jews'  enemies 
were  slain,  Esth.  ix.  After  ceasing 
bis  persecution  of  the  saints,  how 
useful  was  Paul  in  ravaging  the  king- 
dom of  Satan,  and  converting  multi- 
tudes to  Christ,  Gen.  xlix.  27. 
WOMAN.  See  Man. 
WOMB,  that  part  of  the  mother's 
belly,  w  herein  children  are  conceiv- 
ed and  nourished  till  their  birth, 
Luke  i.  31.  The  womb  of  the  morn- 
ing, is  meant  the  clouds  which  distil 
their  drops  of  dew  ;  and  may  repre- 
sent the  church,  in  the  apostolic  age, 
bringing  forth  multitudes  to  Christ, 
Psal.  ex.  3. 

WONDER,  MARVEL,  (1.)  To  be 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  sight  or 
thought  uf  any  thing  strange  and  un- 
common, Jer.  iv.  9.  (2.)  To  ex- 
ercise a  reverential  regard  to  any 
thing,  or  with  wonder  to  adore  and 
serve  it.  Rev.  iii.  13.  Wonders  or 
Marvels,  (I.)  Things  strange  and 
astonistiing,  as  the  more  rare  appear- 
ances of  nature,  Psal.  cvii.  27.  or 
the  miracles  which  God  wrought  in 
delivering  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  Psal. 
cv.  27.  (2.)  A  token  or  sign:  thus 
Isaiah  was  a  luonder  on  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  as  his  walking  without  his 
upper  robe,  and  barefoot,  was  a  pre- 
sage of  calamities  to  these  countries, 
Isa.  XX.  3.  The  saints  are  wonders, 
or  men  ivondered  at:  they  are  objects 
of  the  wonderful  kindness  and  care 
of  God,  and  are  wondered  at  by 
carnal  men,  as  persons  foolish  and 
odd  in  their  faith  and  practice,  Isa, 
viii.  ]  8.  David  was  a  wonder  to  ma- 
ny; was  a  kind  of  spectacle,  because 
of  his  distress,  Psal,  Ixxj.  7.  Won- 
derful, MARVELLOUS,  hard  to  be 
done,  not  easy,  or  impossible  to  be 
understood,  2  Sam.  xiii.  2.  Job  v, 
9.  Christ  is  wonderful,  in  his  divine 
nature  united  with  the  human,  in  his 
office  of  Mediator,  and  the  execution 
thereof,  in  the  depth  of  his  debase- 
pient,  and  glory  of  his  exaltation,  in 
his  kindness  to  his  people,  and  his 
(dwelling  in  their  heart  by  faith,  Isa. 


ix.  6.  God  shewed  himself  marvel-, 
loiis  7ipon  Job ;  he  inflicted  very  un- 
common troubles  upon  him.  Job  x. 
16. 

W^OOD,  (K)  The  timber  of  trees. 
Gen.  xxii.  6.     They  used  it  for  few- 
el  :  and  to  fall  vnder  the  wood,  is  to 
faint  under  the  most  slavish  service, 
as  bearing  of  wood.    Lam.   v.   13. 
Cedar  is  the  ivood  of  Lebanon,  Song; 
iii.  9.     See  Chariot.     The  Assy- 
rian army  before  Jerusalem  were  as 
wood  or  fevjcl,  when  the  Lord,  by 
some  fiery  plague,  cut  off  1 85,000  of 
them  in    one    night,    Isa.  xxx.  33. 
Doctrines,   vain,  empty,    and  false, 
which  cannot  abide  the  trial  of  God's 
word,  which  is  likened  to  a  fire,  are 
called  ivood,    I    Cor.    iii,    12.      (2.) 
An  idol  made  of  wood,  Hab.  ii.  19. 
(3.)  A  FOREST,  or  multitude  of  trees 
growing    together;    or    the     place 
where  they  grow.     There  were  a 
variety  oi  forests  \n  Canaan;  as  the 
forest  of  Hareth,  in  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah,   1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  of  mount  F,- 
phraim.  Josh,  xvii.  18.  of  Bethel, 
2  Kings  ii.    14.  and  of  Carmel,   2 
Kings  xix.  23.     On  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan  was  a   forest  called  the  wood 
of  Ephraim,  because  there  Jephthah 
had  routed  and  cut  off  multitudes  of 
the  Ephraimites,    2  Sam.  xviii.  6. 
Judg.  xii.  5.     We  read  also  of  the 
forest   of  Arabia,  Isa.  xxi.    13.   but 
that   of  Lebanon  is  the  most  noted, 
and  it  is  called  the  king's  forest,   as 
the  Persian  kings  took  it  under  their 
special  care,  Neh.  ii.  8.     The  forest 
of  Lebanon.    Besides  the  true  forest 
of  Lebanon,  there  was  a  palace  of 
this   name,    so    called    because  vast 
quantities  of  cedar-wood  were  used 
in  its  erection,  which  grew  on  mount 
Lebanon,  built  by  Solomon  in  Jeru- 
salem,   next   to   that  of   Pharaoh's 
daughter,  1  Kings  vii.  2.  and  x.  17. 
The  Assyrian  army  is  called  a.  forest: 
how  numerous  and  how  stately  was 
their  appearance !    but    how    soou 
were  they  consumed  by  the  wrath 
of  God!  Isa.  x.  18,   19.  and  xxxii. 
1 9.    Egypt  and  her  numerous  cities, 
or  their  large  army  under  Pharaoh- 
nechoj  is  called  a  forest,  Jef,  xlvi. 
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25.  Jerusalem  is  called  the  forest 
of  the  south  field;  it  lay  near  the 
south  of  Canaan;  the  Chaldeans 
marched  southward  to  it^  and  nu- 
merous were  its  houses  and  inhabit- 
ant;, Ezek.  XX.  46.  A  dangerous 
and  troublesome -like  condition,   is 


tered  words?  and  xvhose  spirit  cdiHf 
from  thee?  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
he  to  whom  you  speak  knows  all  that 
you  have  said,  and  that  his  circum- 
stances are  not  proper  for  such  a  dis- 
course? Have  you  not  rather  re- 
peated what  Eliphaz  said,  than  spo- 


likened  to  a  icood,   where  serpents  |  ken  under  the  direction  of  God's  Spi- 


and  wild  beasts  abound ;  and  to  sleep 
safely  in  vcildernesses  and  woods,  is  to 
enjoy  very  great  safety  and  happi- 
ness, Ezek.  xxxiv.  2.5. 

WOOL,  was  anciently  plucked  off 
the  sheep,   though   alive :  and  so  a 
fleece  borne  by  a  sheep  at  a  time, 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Vellus,  tlie 
plucking.     In  China,  the  sheep  are 
shorn  thrice  every  year.    Anciently, 
the  best  wool  was  had  from  about 
Damascus,   Ezek.  xxvii.   18.   now, 
the  Spanish  is  reckoned  the  best  in 
.-Europe,  though  that  of  England  is 
row  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  qua- 
lity or   price.     In  countries  either 
too  cold  or  too  hot,  the  wool  is  coarse 
or  short.     Snow  is  like  zoool  in  soft- 
ness and  whiteness  ;  its  broad  flakes 
are  like  locks  of  wool,  especially  in 
Asia,  and  it  warms  the  earth  as  a 
woollen  garment  does  the  body,  Psal. 
cxlvii.    J  6.      Crimson-like,   or  very 
aggravated,    transgressions,    are   as 
white  zoool,  when  they  are  fully  par- 
doned, Isa.  i.  18.    Superstition,  car- 
nal sloth,  and  self-righteousness,  are 
like  Tvool  that  causeth  sweat;  how  de- 
filing and  fatiguing  !  Ezek.  xliv.  17. 
See  White. 

WORD,  (1.)  A  speech  express- 
ing report,  request,  command,  pro- 
mise, &c.  Gen.  xxxvii.  1  4.  and  xliv. 
18.  Exod.  viii.  13.  Dan.  iii.  28.  2 
Sara.  vii.  25.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  ivord,  hut  in  power.  God 
does  not  erect  his  church  by  mere 
words,  but  by  the  almighty  influ- 
ences of  his  Spirit,  1  Cor.  iv.  20. 
Men  love  not  in  word  nor  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  when  they 
shew  their  love,  not  chiefly  in  kind 
speeches,  but  in  kind  works,  1  John 
iii.  18.  (2.)  The  thing  about  which 
a  speech  is  made ;  so  the  affair  of 
John  Baptist's  birth  is  called  a  word, 
Luke  i.  tio.     To  xuhom  hast  thou  ut- 


rit  ?  and  v/hat  encouragement  have^ 
you  ever  given  to  my  drooping  .Spi- 
rit ?  Job  xxvi.  4.  The  word  of  God,  is, 
( 1 .)  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrast,  and  by  the  apostles 
and  others,  is  called  the  Wor  d.    Ho 
is  the  express  image  of  his  Father,  as 
words  are  of  thoughts.     He  spoke  all 
things  into  being  at  the  creation ;  he 
spoke  to  the  ancient  patriarchs  and 
prophets;  he  preached  the  gospel  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh  ;  he  speaks  for 
men  in  his  intercession  ;  and  speaksi 
to  their  hearts  by  his  word  and  Spi- 
rit; and  he  is  the  great  subject-mat- 
ter of  what  is  spoken  in  scripture, 
John  i.    1,  4.    Rev.  xix.  13.     (2.) 
The   declared    will  of  God    in    tha 
scripture,  doctrines,  commands,  pro- 
mises, threatenings,  histories,  predic- 
tions. Rev.  xix.  9.  Rom.  ix.  6.  and 
it,  chiefly  the  gospel,  is  the  word  of 
Christ,  as  he  is  the  author,   subject- 
matter,  and  end  of  it.  Col.  iii.  16. 
The  word  of  righteousness,  as  it  re- 
veals to   us   the   righteousness  and 
death  of  Christ,  as  the  sole  price  of 
our  salvation ;  and  it  teaches  us  to 
follow  righteousness,  faith,  and  cha- 
rity, Heb.  V.  13.     It  is  the  w>ord  of 
faith,  is  a  declaration  of  divine  truths, 
to  be  received  and  credited  by  us  as 
the  ground  of  our  claim  to  salvation, 
Rom.  X.  3.     It  is  the  word  of  salva^ 
tion,  as  it  reveals  and  offers  to  us  a 
full  salvation,  and  by  believing  and 
improving  it,   are  we  possessed  of 
begun  salvation,   and  prepared  for 
eternal  glory,  Acls  xiii.  26.    It  is  the 
IV or d  of  this  life;  it  is'^now  preached 
to  men,  and  by  it  they  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Acts  v.  20. 
The  word  of  God's  grace,  and  the 
ivord  of  life,  or  eternal  life,  is  either 
Christ,  who  is  freely  given  to  be  our 
Saviour,  and  by  whom  we  have  our 
spiritual  £^nd  eternal  lifej  or  the  word 
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of  God's  gospei-promises,  which  de- 
clare and  convey  the  free  favours  of 
God  to  men,  forUhe  quickening  and 
eternal  salvation  of  their  soul,  Acts 
XX.  32.  I  John  i.  1,  John  vi.  68. 
Phil.ii.  16.  The  word  of  the  oath, 
is  God's  ancient  and  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  Christ  should  be  a  priest  for 
ever,  Heb.  vii.  28.  The  ivord  of 
tuisdom  and  of  knoivledge,  is  an  emi- 
rent  faculty  wisely  to  take  up  and 
publish  divine  things,   1  Cor,  xii.  8. 

To  WORK,  to  act  in  making, 
forming,  ordering,  or  upholding 
things,  1  Cor.  xii.  6.  James  i.  3. 
Psalm  lit,  2.  (2.)  To  prepare,  make 
meet;  so  God  ivorks  glory  for  his 
people,  and  he  works  them  into  a 
meetness  for  it,  Psal.  31.18.  2  Cor. 
V,  5.  To  tvork  God's  judgments,  is 
to  obey  his  laws,  observe  his  ordi- 
nances, and  be  duly  affected  with  his 
strokes,  Zeph.  ii.  3.  All  things  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  saints; 
their  troubles  work  for  them  an  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory; 
God,  by  his  wise  disposal  of  them, 
and  by  his  influence  accompanying 
them,  makes  them  concur  to  alarm 
and  excite  them  to  their  duty  here, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  future 
glory  hereafter,  Rom.  viii.  28.  2 
Cor.  iv.  17. 

A  WORK  or  DEED,  (1.)  Temporal 
labour,  such  as  may  be  done  on  the 
six  labouring  days,  Exod.  xx»  9. 
(2.)  Any  kind  of  agency  in  thought, 
word,  or  act,  Eccl.  xii,  14.  (3.)  An 
uncommon  or  miraculous  work,  John 
vii.  21.  (4.)  The  thing  effected  by 
any  agency  or  influence ;  so  all  crea- 
tures are  the  work  of  God's  hands. 
Job  xxxiv.  19.  (5.)  The  materials 
for  forming  an  effect  out  of,  parti- 
cularly for  building,  Prov.  xxiv.  27, 
(6.)  The  wages  or  reward  of  a  work. 
Lev.  xix.f  13,  Job  vii.f  2,  Rev,xiv, 
13.  The  ivork  of  God,h,{\.)  That 
which  he  effects,  as  of  creation.  Gen, 
ii.  2,  or  of  providence,  John  v.  17, 
Isa.  v.  19.  Hab,  iii.  2.  or  of  redemp- 
tion, John  ix.  4.  These  are  God's 
marvellous  works,  1  Chron.  xvi.  12. 
Rev.  XV.  3.  ('2.)  The  works  which 
God  commands  us  to  do,  John  vi. 
No.  38.  Vol.  II. 


28.  and  so  service  done  to  Christ  is 
called  his  work,   I  Cor,  xv.  58.  aad 
xvi.  JO.    Phil.  ii.  30.     Faith   is    the 
work  of  God,  as   he  produces  and 
maintains  the  grace  of  it  in  us,  and 
as   he  commands  us  to  practise  it, 
John  vi.  29.     Mens'  ivorks,  are  ei- 
ther, (1.)  Good,  proceeding  from  a 
right  principle  and  motive,  directed 
by  God's  law,  and  in  a  right  manner 
calculated  to  promote  his  honour  and 
our  own  true  happiness.  Such  works 
manifest    one    to    be  justified   and 
possessed  of  true  faith,  and  justify 
him  against  the  charges  of  men,  Eph, 
ii.  10.  Rom.  iii.  20.  Gal.  ii.  16.  Jam. 
ii.  24.     Or,  (2.)  Bad  works,  which 
are  performed  by  men  not  united  to 
Christ,  not  possessed  of  grace,  not 
performed  from  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  nor  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote his  glory:  these  are  works  of 
the  flesh,  and  deeds  of  the  body  of  in- 
dwelling sin,  flow  from  a  carnal  and 
corrupt  nature,  and  cannot  justify,  but 
are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord, 
Psal.lix,  6.  Isa,lvii.  12.  Gal.  v.  19. 
Rom.  viii.  1 3.    They  are  dead  works^ 
proceed  fiom  no  spiritual  life,  shew 
one's  death  ordeadness  in  sin,  and  of 
themselves  tend  to  prepare  for  eter- 
nal death,  Heb.  vi.  1.  and  ix,  14, — ■ 
Some  of  these  are  works  of  the  laiv, 
that  have  some  semblance  of  con- 
formity to  the  law  as  a  covenant; 
and  to  be  of  the  ivorks  of  the  law,  is 
to  trust  to  our  own  works  for  eternal 
happiness.  Gal.  iii.  10.  but  works  of 
the  law  in  general  are  whatever  it 
commands,  Rom.  iii.  20,  28.     Some 
aw  ivorks  of  darkness,  shameful  trans- 
gressions of  God's  law,  Rom.  xiii. 
12.  Eph.  v,  12.     These  are  also  the 
deeds  and  works  of  the  devil,  as  he 
tempts   to  and  exemplifies  many  of 
them,   John  v^iii.  41,  44.      But  his 
works  also  include  the  ruin  of  men, 
which  he  feffects,  1  John  iii.  8.  Idols 
are  the  work  cf  errors ;  error  insti- 
gates men  to  form  and  worship  them, 
and  they  lead  men  from  one  error  to 
another^  Jer.  X.  15.     A  Vi^ORKMAN 
is,    (1.)  One  that  labours  in  some 
handicraft,  Isa.  xl.  19.     A  minister 
who  labours  hard  in  preaching  th« 
4E 
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gospel,  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  And  work- 
manship is,  (1.)  The  art  and  labour 
in  forming  of  things,  Exod.  xxxi.  3. 
(2.)  The  thing  formed  by  art,  2 
Kings  xvi.  U).  We  are  God's  looi-k- 
manship,  made  by  hitn  in  creation, 
renewed  by  him  in  regeneration,  be- 
ing created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus, 
capable  of,  and  disposed  to,  good 
works,  Eph.  ii.  10. 

WORLD.  The  Jews  distinguish 
the  world,  in  respect  of  places,  into 
the  lower  world  of  earth  and  air,  the 
world  of  heavens  and  stars,  and  the 
highest  world :  or,  as  others,  the 
world  of  earth  and  air,  the  world  of 
angels,  the  world  of  spheres  and  stars, 
and  the  highest  world  of  spirits  de- 
parted, called  the  third  heaven.  In 
respect  of  duration,  they  distinguish 
it  into  the  world  before  tlie  flood, 
the  present  worldbefore  the  Messiah, 
the  world  to  come  under  the  Mes- 
siah, the  world  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  eternal  world.  In  allusion 
to  these  divisions,  Paul  mentions 
worlds,  Heb.  i.  2.  In  scripture, 
WORLD  denotes,  (1.)  The  world  con- 
taining, and  that  either -the  whole 
frame  of  heaven  and  earth  together, 
and  all  things  therein,  John  i.  10. 
or  the  heavens,  and  what  they  con- 
tain. Psalm  xc.  2.  or  the  habitable 
part  of  the  earth.  Psalm  xxiv.  Lend 
xcviii.  7.  (2.)  The  men  that  dwell 
on  this  earth,  and  that  either  all  of 
them,  Rom.  V,  12.  John  iii.  16.  and 
vi.  33,  51.  1  John  ii.  2,  or  an  inde- 
finite number  of  them,  John  vii.  4. 
Isa.  xiii.  11.  Matt,  xviii.  7.  xxiv.  14. 
andxxvi.  13.  Rom.  i.  8.  and  x.  IS. 
or  all  or  most  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire,  so  called  because  of 
its  extent,  Luke  ii.  1 .  Rev.  xiii.  3.  or 
..the  wicked  part  of  the  men  on  earth, 
io  called  because  they  are  the  great- 
est part  of  the  men  on  earth,  1  John 
V.  19.  John  xiv.  17,  22.  and  xv.  19. 
and  xvii.  9.  Rev.  xiii.  3.  (3.)  The 
carnal  corruption  that  prevails  on 
earth,  Gal.  i.  4.  Eph.  ii.  2.  James  i, 
27.  I  John  ii.  16.  (4.)  A  worldly 
or  earthly  state  and  condition.  Psalm 
Ixxiii.  12.  Luke  xvi.  8.  John  xviii. 
26.  1  John  iv.  5.  to  which  may  be 


reduced,  the  outward  pomp,  plea- 
sure, and  good  things  of  a  present 
life.  Gal.  iv.  14.  1  Cor.  vii.  31.  This 
world,  denotes  this  earth,  in  its  pre- 
sent corrupt  state,  Tit.ii.  1 2.  Christ's 
kingdorn  is  not  of  it,  is  not  of  an 
earthly  rise,  form,  or  tendency,  John 
xviii.  36.  That  ivorld,  denotes  the 
heavenly  state,  Luke  xx.  35.  The 
world  to  come,  signifies  the  gospel- 
period  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
or  the  church  in  her  new-testament 
form,  Heb.  ii.  5.  and  vi.  5.  or  the 
future  and  eternal  state.  Matt.  xii. 
32.  The  saints  are  called  out  of  the 
world,  set  aside  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, to  be  saved  by  and  subject  to 
Christ,  John  xvii.  6,  but  they  are 
not  out  of  it  in  respect  of  their  abode 
while  they  live  on  earth,  John  xvii. 
1 5 .  Man's  tongue  is  a  tvorld  of  ini- 
quity;  its  words  contain  inconceiv- 
able wickedness;  or  it  is  an  orna- 
ment of  inicjidty,  which  often  sets  off 
sin  in  fair  colours,  James  iii.  6. — 
AVoRLDLY,  is  what  is  of  a  carnal 
and  earthly  nature.  Tit.  ii.  12.  Heb. 
ix.  1. 

WORMS,  are  creeping  animals, 
almost  infinite  in  number,  and  even 
in  kinds;  nay,  vast  numbers  of  in- 
sects, as  bees,  wasps,  flies,  &c.  are 
worms  in  their  first  state  of  life.  As 
worms  are  produced  from  eggs,  mul- 
titudes of  them  breed  in  the  human 
body  from  eggs  thither  conveyed. 
Multitudes  of  diseases,  as  the  itch, 
&c.  are  produced  in  the  skin  by  a 
kind  of  worms.  It  seems  Job's  dis- 
temper was  owing  to  a  collection  of 
worms  nestling  in  his  skin  and  flesh. 
Job  vii.  5.  It  is  certain  Herod  was 
eaten  up  alive  by  them.  Acts  xii.  23. 
and,  it  is  said,  dead  corpses  are  de- 
voured by  them,  Job  xxi.  26.  Isaiah 
xiv.  II.  Some  have  even  thought, 
that  all  matter  was  composed  of  liv- 
ing vermin.  To  denote  men's  earth- 
liness,  meanness,  weakness,  and  ex- 
posure to  danger  and  corruption, 
they  are  called  worms,  Job  xxv.  6. 
Mic.  vii.  17.  To  mark  our  Saviour's 
debasement  and  bloody  suffering,  he 
calls  himself  a  scarle*scoloured  woi'in, 
and  no  man,  Psal.  22. 6.  Conscience, 
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as  for  ever  upbraiding  and  torment- 
ing the  wicked  in  hell,  is  called  a 
ivortn  that  dieth  not,  but  as  it  were 
for  ever  preys  on  their  vitals,  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  24'.   Mark  ix.  44-. 

WORMWOOD,  an  herb,  of 
which  Tournefort  says  there  are  24 
kinds.  Jt  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
but  is  useful  in  medicine  for  killing 
worms  in  the  belly,  is  a  fine  medi- 
cine for  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
is  useful  in  the  jaundice  and  dropsy: 
the  very  smell  of  it  is  odious  to  ver- 
min. Idolatry,  profaneness,  aposta- 
sy, and  other  wickedness,  are  liken- 
ed to  ivormwood  ;  how  disagreeable 
to  God  and  his  people !  and  in  the 
end,  how  bitter  to  sinners  them- 
selves! Deut.  xxix,  18.  Heb.xii.  15. 
The  end  of  an  harlot  is  hitter  as 
zvortnivdod,  and  sharp  as  a  two-edg- 
ed sword ;  what  pain  and  ruin  of 
character,  body  and  soul,  follow  upon 
vs'horedom  and  uncleanness !  Prov. 
V,  4.  Affliction  and  oppression  are 
like  xvornavood.  Lam.  iii.  14,  19. 
Amos  V.  7.     See  Star. 

WORSHIP,  to  bow  down  with 
reverence;  and  so  worship,  is,  (1.) 
Civil  reverence  given  to  one  of  au- 
thority or  worth.  Matt.  ix.  18.  and 
xviii.  26.  Luke  xiv.  10.  (2.)  Out- 
ward religious  homage,  given  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  Deity,  Matt.  iv. 
10.  Dan.  iii.  5,  12,  14.  (3.)  In- 
ward religious  honour,  whereby  one 
thinks  on,  trusts  to,  loves  and  fears 
God,  because  of  his  infinite  excellen- 
cy, mercy,  power,  wisdom,  and  the 
like,  John  iv.  24.  The  saints  are 
the  circumcision,  or  really  renewed 
persons,  who  ivorship  God  in  the  spi- 
rit, with  their  spiritual  powers,  ac^ 
tuated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the 
way  of  viewing  and  dealing  with 
God  as  a  most  pure  spirit,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  renouncing 
all  dependance  on  the  world,  and 
particularly  on  their  own  righteous- 
ness for  acceptance,  or  on  their 
strength  for  performance  of  duty,  but 
rejoice  in  Christ,  as  their  husband, 
righteousness,  strength,  portion,  and 
Lord,  Phil.  iii.  3.  The  church's  ene- 
jflies  come  aud  ivorship  before  her/eet, 


when  they  subject  themselves  to  her 
authority,  and  manifest  a  due  reve- 
rence and  regard  to  her.  Rev.  iii.  9. 
Men  ivorship  the  dragon  and  bea-st^ 
when  they  adore  the  Romish  empe- 
rors and  popes,  and  comply  with 
their  superstitious,  sinful,  and  bias* 
phemoiis  laws.  Rev.  xiii.  4.  Men 
ivorship  devils,  when,  in  compliance 
with  their  temptations,  they  profess 
their  false  doctrines,  adore  idols  that 
represent  them,  and  deal  with  theiu 
in  charms  and  divination;  or  when 
they  worship,  under  the  name  of 
saints,  persons  monstrously  wicked. 
Rev,  xix.  20.  Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

WORST.  The  Chaldeans  were 
the  worst  of  the  Heathen,  exceedingly 
given  to  idolatry,  divination,  cov^- 
ousness,  cruelty,  &c.  Ezek.  vii.  2i. 

WORTH,  is  the  just  value  of  any 
thing,  1  Kings  xxl.  2.  WopxH,  or 
WORTHY,  is,  (1.)  Valuable,  deserv- 
ing ;  thus,  Jesus  is  ivorthy  of  all  ho- 
nour and  glory.  Rev.  iv.  II.  and  v. 
9,  12.  Valiant  men  are  called  wor- 
thies; they  could  do  great  and  mighty- 
exploits,  which  deserved  praise  and 
reward,  Nah.  ii.  5.  and  wicked  men 
are  worthy  of  fearful  calamities.  Rev. 
xvi,  6.  and  the  world  is  not  ivorthy 
of  eminent  saints;  it  deserves  not 
their  presence  or  usefulness,  Heb.  xi. 
38.  (2.)  Mee1,  apswQfable  to;  thus 
the  saints  walk  xvortl^  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  their  vocation,  Col.  i.  10.  1 
Thess.  ii.  12.  Eph.  iv.  J.  The  saints 
are  worthy,  being  accepted  in  Jesus, 
they,  by  sanctilication,  are  made 
meet  for  the  eternal  glory.  Rev.  iii, 
4.  Luke  xxi.  '6&.-  m. 

WOULD  to  Cbd;  O  if  God 
would  grant !  I  wish  to  God !  Exod, 
xvi.  3. 

To  WOUND,  (1.)  To  make  fiores 
in  the  body  with  a  sword,  scourge, 
or  the  like:  and  a  wound,  is  a  sore 
madef>y  a  fall,  a  sword,  or  like  in- 
strument, 2  Kings  viii.  29,  (2.)  To. 
distress,  Deut.  xxxii.  3^.  and  so 
great  affliction  in  the  soul,  Prov. 
xviii.  14.  and  outward  on  the  body, 
character,  family,  or  nation,  is  called 
a  ivound,  Job  xxxiv.  6.  Prov.  vi.  33. 
Jer,  X.  19.  and  xv.  18.  Reproof  is 
4E2 
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eltlled  a  tcovnd,  because  it  pains  the 
offender,  and  tends  to  bring  forlh  or 
expe'  the  corruption  of  his  offence, 
if  it  be  kindly  taicen,  Prov.  xxvii.  6. 
The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as 
ivovnds',  they  mar  or  ruin  the  cha- 
racter, trade,  health,  and  prosperity, 
of  men,  Prov,  xxvi.  22.  Both  sins 
and  afiiictions  are  wounds,  Isa.  i.  6. 
One's  mounds  stink,  and  are  corrupt, 
when  sins  prevail  and  lie  heavy  on 
the  mind,  and  when  afflictions  ex- 
ceedingly abound,  Psal.  xxxviii.  4. 
See  Sound. 

WRAP,  (1.)  To  roll  up  in  a  co- 
vering, 1  Kings  xix.  13.  Men 
tvrap  vp  sin,  when  they  agree  toge- 
ther in  it,  and  take  methods  to  con- 
ceal it,  Mic.  vii.  3.  The  sword  is 
urapt  up  for  slaughter;  it  is  kepi 
from  rust  by  sheathing,  and  is  just 
ready  to  execute  the  judgments  of 
God  on  the  Jews,  Ezek.  xxi.  15. 
(2.)  To  fasten;  take  hold  of:  the 
roots  of  the  wicked  are  wrapt  about 
the  heaps  of  good  soil,  when  they 
have  a  promising  appearance  of  a 
stable  prosperity,  Job  viii.  17. 

WRATH,  (1 .')  As  applied  to  men, 
is  a  furious  passion,  prompting  one 
to  revenge  injuries,  and  do  hurt. 
Gal.  V.  20.  (2.)  The  hurtful  effects 
of  such  a  furious  passion,  Prov. 
xxvii.  3.  (3.yThe  just  punishment 
of  crimes,  Rom,  xiii.  4,  5.  God's 
•urrath  denotes,  (1.)  His  holy  indig- 
dation  at,  and  readiness  to  punish, 
sin,  Rom.  i.  18.  (2.)  His  manifes- 
tation of  his  hatred  at  sin,  in  the  just 
punishment  tiiereof  in  time  and  eter- 
nity, Psal.  xc.  ff^'i  Thess.  v.  9. 
Men  pass  their  aiiys  in  Code's  ivrath, 
when  they  spend  them  under  the  to- 
kens of  his  displeasure,  Psal.  xc,  9. 
His  chastisement  of  his  people,  is 
called  a  little  wrath;  it  marks  his 
displeasure  at  their  sin,  but  it  is  far 
less  durable  or  heavy  than  tft  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
is  called  wrath  to  the  uttermost ;  or 
than  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  which  is  icrath  to  come,  still 
but  a  beginning,  Isa.  liv.  8.  1  Thess. 
ji.  16.  and  i.  10.  Wrath  bringeth  the 
punishments    of  the    sword;    man's 


wrath  against  th»  saints  procures, 
and  God's  wrath  against  men  brings 
on,  fearful  calamities.  Job  xix.  29. 
Men  treasure  up  fpr  themselves 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  when 
they  expose  themselves  tojust  punish- 
ments in  time  and  through  eternity, 
Kom.  ii.  5.  To  be  wroth,  is  to  be 
full  of  wrath:  God  is  wroth  with  his 
people  as  a  kind  Father,  Psal.  Ixxxix. 
38.  but  he  is  not  wroth  with  them  a,% 
an  angry  Judge,  Isa.  liv.  9. 

WREATHS,  or  wreathen- 
woRK,  wa'<  a  kind  of  net- work  inter- 
laced with  the  form  of  sprigs,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  as  it  were 
twi<ied  in  the  form  of  a  rope:  with 
such  a  golden  wreath  was  the  ephod 
fastened  on  the  high-priest's  shoul- 
ders :  such  a  wreath,  with  200  fi- 
gures of  pomfgranates,  was  around 
the  pommel  of  the  pillars  in  the 
porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  Exod. 
xxviii.  14.  2  Chron.  iv.  12,  13. 
Mens'  transgressions  are  wreathed 
or  twisted  about  their  neck,  when 
they  are  fast  entangled  in  the  punish- 
ment of  their  sin.  Lam.  i.  14. 

WREST,  to  turn  by  force  to  a 
wrong  sense  or  purpose;  so 'Vvords 
are  wrested,  2  Pet.  iii,  16.  Psal.  Ivi. 
5.  Judgment  is  wrested,  when  un- 
just sentences  are  given  for  or  against 
men,  Exod.  xxiii.  2,  6. 

WRESTLE,,  to  struggle  with  one 
for  victory.  Jacob  struggled  with 
(he  angel,  chiefly  by  earnest  and 
humble  prayers  for  the  blessing. 
Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 26,  With  great 
wrestlings,  or  ivr  est  lings  of  God,  i.  e. 
with  violent  desires,  and  earnest  en- 
deavours, Rachel  thought  she  ob- 
tained children  by  her  handmaid. 
Gen.  XXX.  8.  The  saints  wrestle  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  prin- 
cipalities and  powers;  they  watch 
against,  they  resist  temptations,  and 
cry  to  God  for  support  and  deliver- 
ance from  sin,  S9,tan,  and  the  world, 
Eph.  vi.  12. 

WRETCHED,  is  the  same  as  mi- 
serable. Sinners  are  wretched,  des- 
titute of  the  grace  and  favour  of  God, 
under  the  power  of  their  lusts,  and 
liable  to  the  everlasting  vengeance 
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of  God,  Rev.  ill.  17.  Saints  are  not 
ivretched,  even  when  sorely  afiflicted 
with  temptations  and  troubles,  Rom. 
V.  3.  To  see  one's  oivn  tvretchedness, 
is  to  sufTer  great  misery  and  disgrace. 
Numb.  xi.  15. 

WRING,  to  press  out  moisture. 
The  rvringing  off  the  head  of  the  sa- 
crificed bird,  imported  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  Christ's  sufferings.  Lev.  i. 
15.  and  v.  8.  The  v\'icked  ivring 
out,  and  drink  the  dregs  of  God's 
cup  of  wrath,  when,  with  great  pain, 
they  suffer  his  vengeance  to  the  very 
uttermost,  Psal.  Ixxv,  8. 

WRINKLE,  (1.)  A  furrowy  ble- 
mish in  the  face  or  body,  occasioned 
by  old  age  or  distress.  Job  xviii.  8. 
(2.)  Deformity  of  sin,  or  affliction, 
Eph.  V.  25. 

WRITE,  (1.)  To  note  down  any 
thing  on  a  book  or  table,  Isa.  x.  1. 
(2.)  To  count  the  number  in  writ- 
ing, Isa.  X.  19.  (3.)  To  declare  a 
thing  as  quite  certain,  and  mark  it 
j«  a  prophecy,  Jer.  xxii.  30,  God's 
sealed  book  being  written  within  and 
without,  or  on  bulh  sides  of  the  paper, 
imported  the  vast  quantity  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  it.  Rev.  v.  1.     God 


writes  his  laxv  on  mens"  hearts,  when 
he  deeply  impresses  it  on  their  soul, 
and  forms  their  inward  qualities  into 
a  conformity  with  it.  Job  xxxi.  .32. 
Heb.  viii.  10.  He  urote  bitter  things 
against  Job,  when  he  sentenced  hitu 
to,  and  executed  upon  him,  sore  afflic- 
tions, Job  xiii.  26.  Tlie  saints  be- 
ing ivritten  in  heaven,  in  the  book  of 
fife,  or  among  the  living,  denotes  their 
being  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  en- 
titled to  eternal  life  and  happiness, 
Luke  X.  25.  Heb.  xii.  23.  Rev,  xxi. 
27.  But  God's  writing  np  the  people.^ 
denotes  his  inrolment  of  them  a- 
mong  the  true  members  of  his  church, 
Psal.  Ixxxvii.  5.  Mens'  writing 
God's  laiv  on  the  posts  of  their  house, 
or  the  table  of  their  heart,  imports 
their  frequent  thinking  and  speakinjj 
of  it,  as  an  evidence  of  its  being 
deeply  impressed  on  their  heart, 
Deut.  vi.  9.  Prov.  ill.  3.  Men  arc 
ivritten  in  the  earth,  when  they  are 
rendered  very  debased  and  wretch- 
ed, as  if  forgotten  by  God  and  his 
church,  Jer.  xvii.  13. 

WRONG,  what  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  Exod.  ii.  J 3. 

WROTH.     See  Wrath. 
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XERXES,  sen  of  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  and  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  He  ascend- 
ed the  throne  .'/.  M.  3519.  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  mother  of 
Xerxes;  and  Darius  his  father  de- 
clared him  king  a  little  before  his 
death.  To  him  is  applied  a  passage 
in  Daniel  xi.  2,  3,  &c.  "  Behold 
there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings 
in  Persia,"  (these  three  are  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  and  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,)  "  and  the  fourth,  (?.  e. 
Xerxes,)  shall  be  far  richer  than 
they  all.  And  by  his  strength, 
through  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  up 
all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia." 
And  in  effect,  when  Xerxes  had  sub- 
dued the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus,   Cillcia,  Pamphilia, 


Pisidia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Mysia,  Troas^ 
the  Hellespont,  Bithynia,  and  Pon- 
tus,  with  whom  he  made  war  for  the 
space  of  three  or  four  y^ars ;  he  then, 
A.  M.  3523,  sent  ambassadors  into 
Greece,  to  demand  earth  and  water, 
as  a  token  of  their  submission :  this 
being  refused,  he  set  out  the  year  foL 
lowing,  and  attacked  the  Greeks,  by 
sea  and  land,  with  the  greatest  army 
ever  beheld.  This  great  undertak- 
ing miscarried,  and  Xerxes  returned 
to  Susa,  and  thence  to  Ecbatana, 
He  was  slain  A.  M.  3531,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Longlma- 
nus.  After  Xerxes  returned  frora 
this  famous  and  unfortunate  expe- 
dition, he  gave  orders  for  the  demo- 
lition  of  all  the  temples  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities  in  Asiaj  which  was  exe- 
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cuted  accordingly.  There  were 
none  spared  but  that  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  probably  by  reason  of  its 
magnificence.  He  aid  the  same  in 
all  the  places  through  which  he  pass- 
ed, destro}'ing  all  the  idolatrous  tem- 
ples he  met  with.  This  was  neither 
from  aversion  to  the  people,  nor  from 
any  singularity  of  temper,  but  from 


a  zeal  for  ttie  religion  of  the  Magi. 
As  he  returned  through  Babylon  he 
destroyed  idolatry  and  idols,  for  the 
same  reason  that  prompted  him  to  de- 
stroy those  belonging  to  the  Gre- 
cians. Thus  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah were  fulfilled.  See  Jer.  1.  2. 
li.  44,  47,  53.  ' 


YEA 

YARN.  Solomon  brought  great 
quantities  of  linen  yarn  from 
Egypt;  but  some  render  the  word 
MiKvEH,  3.  collection,  viz.  ot  horses, 
3  Kings  X.  28. 

YEA,  denotes,  (1.)  Affirmation, 
Matt.  ix.  28.  (2.)  Constancy  and 
earnestness,  Philem.  20.  Phil.  i.  18. 
and  iii.  8.  (3.)  Doubting,  Gen.  iii, 
1.  The  Son  of  God  preached  to 
men,  is  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him 
it  is  yea;  all  the  promises  are  in  him, 
Tjea  and  a^nen.  The  gospel  doctrines 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  have  no  in- 
consistencies, no  inconstancy,  but  all 
harmonise  in  matter  and  tendency  : 
every  promise  is  infallibly  confirmed 
by  his  word,  and  ratified  by  his  blood, 
2  Cor.  i.  19,  20.  There  is  wilh  one 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  when  his  pur- 
poses are  inconstant,  and  his  decla- 
rations inconsistent,  2  Cor.  i.  17. 
'  Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea; 
nay,  nay:  let  3'our  speech  consist  of 
simple  affirmations  or  denials,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  an  oath 
pr  imprecation  to  confirm  what  you 
say.  Matt.  v.  37.  Let  your  j^ea  be 
2/ea;  and  your  nay,  nay :  let  your  af- 
firmations and  denials  be  altogether 
simple  and  candid,  James  v.  12. 

YEAR,  that  space  of  time  where- 
in the  sun  finishes  his  course  through 
all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  circle  of 
the  heavens ;  and  consisting  of  the 
four  seasons  of  Spring,  bummer. 
Harvest,  and  Winter.  It  consists  of 
365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes.  The 
patriarchs  before  the  flood  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  12, 
jnoplhs,  each  consisting  of  30  days : 


YEA 

and  whether  they  added  5  days 
to  the  last,  or  had  an  intercalary 
month  every  5th  or  6th  year,  to  ex- 
haust the  odd  time  of  5  days,  5  hour?, 
and  49  minutes,  that  was  over  in 
each  year,  we  know  not.  Some 
think,  the  Egyptians  and  others  once 
reckoned  the  time  of  one  revolution 
of  the  moon  their  year,  and  that  this 
is  the  source  of  their  extravagant 
reckonings  concerning  antiquity.  It 
is  more  certain,  that  before  the  He- 
brews' departure  from  Egypt,  they 
reckoned  by  a  year  consisting  of  12 
months,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
30  days,  and  began  their  year  about 
the  beginning  of  our  September. 
Possibly  the  Chaldean  year  Was  much 
the  same,  till  Nabonassar,  about  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  ordered  them  to 
reckon  the  year  by  12  months,  or 
365  days;  and,  I  suppose,  the  E- 
gyptians  soon  after  admitted  this 
form.  After  long  confusion,  the 
Greeks  reckoned  the  vear  by  12 
months,  of  30  days  each  ;  but  seem 
afterward  to  have  reckoned  by  12 
moons,  or  354  days.  They  mostly 
began  their  year  at  the  Suramer-jOl- 
stice,  when  the  sun  is  piost  norther- 
ly in  June;  but  the  Maceoyuipn^ 
began  theirs  about  the  middle  of  our 
September,  At  first,  tlie  Roman 
year  consisted  of  10  months,  or  304- 
days.  King  Numa  extended  it  to  12 
months,  or  355  days ;  and  every  se- 
cond year,  they  added  22  or  23  days 
by  turns.  Julius  Caesar,  tlieir  first 
eroperor,  fixed  it  at  365  days  and  ^ 
hours,  which  in  four  years  make  one 
day,  which,  in  the  fourth,  is  added  to 
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February,  and  occasions  that  year 
being  called  leap  year.  By  this  year 
■we  still  reckon  our  time  ;  but  as  it 
includes  about  1 1  minutes  too  much, 
this,  in  130  years,  runs  the  reckon- 
ing forward  one  day,  and  in  our 
reckoning  had  run  forvvard  the  year 
•fiill  11  days,  till  this  was  rectified  by 
.^Vfe  introduction  of  the  new  style 
^among  us,  as  it  was  in  several  coun- 
tries abroad,  by  pope  Gregory,  a- 
bove  2C>0  years  ago.  The  old  Per- 
sian year  began  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  consisted  of  365  days, 
or  12  months.  Most  of  the  Maho- 
metans reckon  their  year  by  12 
moons,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48 
minutes,  38  seconds,  and  12  thirds; 
and  so  in  about  35  years,  the  begin- 
ning of  their  year  runs  backward 
through  all  the  seasons. — Months,  in 
the  reckoning  of  all  nations,  appear 
to  have  had  their  rise  from  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon. 
Ignorance  of  chronology,  and  pride 
of  antiquity,  made  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Chinese,  Indians,  and 
others,  to  run  up  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  even  the  rise  of  their  own 
ration,  to  the  distance  of  a  ridicu- 
lous number  of  years.  But  the  learn- 
ed now  generally  acquiesce  in,  or 
near  to,  the  chronology  of  bishop 
Usher,  according  to  which,  the  crea- 
tion took  place  4004  years  before 
our  common  account  from  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour;  but  it  is  suspected 
that  common  reckoning  begins  two 
or  three  years  too  late.  But  Dr. 
Caverhill  will  have  our  Saviour  born 
J.  D.  6.  The  430  years  of  the  He- 
brews' sojourning  began  at  Abra- 
ham's call  to  leave  his  native  coun- 
try. Gen.  xii.  1.  Exod.  xii.  40,  41. 
The  400  years  of  the  sojourning  of 
his  seed  began  at  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
Gen.  XV.  13.  The  about  450  years 
mentioned.  Acts  xiii.  20.  may  reach 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  set- 
tlement in  Canaan ;  or  from  that 
settlement,  reckoning  the  years  of 
bondage  different  from  the  years  of 
the  J  udges,  to  the  government  of  Sa- 
muel. The  sixly-five  years,  against 
the  end  of  which  Ephraim  or  the 


ten  tribes  were  to  be  no  people,  i.  e. 
have  no  form  of  government  at  all, 
and  scarcely  any  be  left  in  Canaan, 
extends  from  the  fourth  year  of 
Ahaz  to  the  22d  of  Manasseh,  Isa, 
vii.  8.  'The.  years  of  an  hireling,  de- 
note exact  ones;  and,  it  seems,  were 
three  together,  Isa.  xxi.  16.  and  xvi. 
14.  In  prophetic  style,  a  year  sig- 
nifies three  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
and  a  month  30,  a  day  being  put  for 
a  year ;  and  so  three  years  and  an 
halt,  and  times,  time,  and  half  a  time, 
or  42  months,  or  \260  days,  denote 
the  tivelve  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
duration  of  Antichrist,  Rev.  xi.  2, 
3.  and  xii.  6,  14.  The  ^re  tnonths 
ravage  of  the  locusts,  may  denote 
the  period  between  A.  D.  606  and 
760,  in  which  Popery  and  Mahomet- 
ism  mightily  gained  ground.  Rev. 
ix.  5,  10.  See  Antichrist,  Gog. 
Year,  too,  signifies  the  season  or 
period  in  which  a  thing  happens. 
The  three  years  of  God's  patience 
with  the  barren  Jews,  may  denote 
the  time  of  the  ministry  of  John 
Baptist  and  Christ;  and  the  fourth 
may  denote  the  time  after  Christ's 
resurrection,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  their  ruinous  war,  Luke  xiii.  6— 
10.  The  year  of  visitation,  is  a  sea- 
son of  remarkable  calamities,  Jer.  xi. 
23.  The  year  of  God's  redeemed, 
is  that  season  in  which  he  accom- 
plishes the  work  of  redemption  ;  as, 
the  period  of  our  Saviour's  debase- 
ment, the  primitive  gospel-period, 
and  the  period  of  Antichrist's  ruin, 
Isa.  Ixiii.  4.  In  allusion  to  the  year 
of  release  and  jubilee,  the  time  of 
sinners  conversion  to  Christ,  or  the 
gospel-period,  is  called  the  accepta- 
ble year  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  Ixi.  2.  God's 
years  are  the  unbounded  duration  of 
his  existence,  Heb.  i.  \\.  or  the  pe- 
riods of  his  most  noted  worJca,  as  c)f 
bringing  Israel  ought  of  Egy^t,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  &c.  Psal. 
Ixxvii.  10.  Soman's  »io.'?^/i5  are  his 
time  of  life.  Job  xiv.  5.  and  he  pos- 
sesseth  months  of  vanity  when  he  is: 
long  under  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment. Job  vii.  3. 
Whether  the  Millennium  or  tbou» 
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3AVP  YEARS  of  Satan's  confinement, 
and  the  saints'  reigning  with  Christ, 
denote  precisely  so  many  years,  or 
only  a  very  long  time,  we  dare  not 
affirm.  When  this  period  begins,  is 
not  agreed.  The  opinion  of  its  be- 
ginning at  Christ's  resurrection,  or 
at  the  fail  of  Heathenism  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  about  A.  D.  323,  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  notice.  Nor 
can  we  think,  with  others,  that  it  be- 
gan at  the  reformation  from  Popery 
about  200  years  ago.  The  condition 
of  the  church  too  plainly  testifies, 
•that  Satan  is  not  yet  bound,  but  goes 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
Eev.  xi.  2,  5.  Dan.  vii.  25 — 27.  and 
si.  7,  11,  12.  Some  think,  that  dur- 
ing this  Millennium,  the  wicked  shall 
Be  all  cut  off  from  the  earth,  and  the 
deceased  saints,  or  at  least  the  mar- 
tyrs, arise  from  the  dead,  and  reign 
with  Christ,  who  shall  descend  from 
heaven,  and  in  his  manhood  reside 
among  them  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years,  the  wicked  be- 
ing raised  from  their  graves,  shall 
attack  the  saints  in  war,  and  think 
to  destroy  them.  An  opinion  of  this 
nature,  with  some  variations,  ob- 
tained not  long  atier  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  has  been  espoused  by  a 
variety  of  very  learned  Protestants. 
They  plead,  that  the  martyrs  are 
.said  to  rise  from  the  dead,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  rise  at 
the  end  of  the  Millennium  :  that  the 
saints  shall  enjoy  new  heavens  and  a 
neio  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness; that  God  shall  bring  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  and 
put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  that 
the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  shall 
sit  upon  thrones,  and  receive  an  hun- 
dredfold in  this  life,  and  the  irrational 
creatures  be  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption,  into  the  glorious 
liberty  oi  the  sons  of  God,  and  the 
<ime  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
happen.  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  6.  2  Pet.  iii. 
5—13.  Heb.  i.  6.  and  ii.  5.  Matt. 
V.  5.  and  xix.  27 — 29.  Rom.  viii. 
19,  20.  Acts  iii.  20,21.  But  it  may 
be  replied.  That  sundry  of  these  texts 
do  not  in  the  least  come  up  to  the 


point,  but  may  denote  the  saints* 
spiritual  privileges  here,  or  their  e- 
tefnal  glory  hereafter ;  or  may  relate 
to  the  last  judgment,  or  even  could 
quadrate  with  a  happy  state  of  the 
church  on  earth,  without  supposing 
the  human  presence  of  Christ,  the 
death  of  all  the  wicked,  or  the  resur-  ■ 
rection  of  the  martyrs  in  their  bodies. 
This  resurrection  of  the  saints  does 
not  necessarily  import  the  revival  of 
of  the  deceased,  but  the  noted  re- 
formation, deliverance,  and  comfort, 
of  the  church,  in  the  successors  of 
the  martyrs,  Rom.  xi.  15.  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  1 — 14..  Psal.  Ixxxv.  6.  Hos. 
vi.  2,  3.  Zech.  x.  9.  And  the  death 
of  the  wicked  during  the  Millennium 
must  in  like  manner  signify  a  di- 
munition  of  their  power  and  authori- 
ty;  and  their  revival  at  the  end,  im- 
port a  recovery  of  their  power  and 
influence.  We  may  add.  How  can 
this  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  as 
above  hinted,  accord  with  other  pas- 
sages of  scripture  ?  How  can  it  con- 
sist with  the  saints  setting  their  affec- 
tions On  things  above,  and  not  on 
things  on  the  earth;  or  looking  at 
things  eternal,  not  at  things  tem- 
poral? Col.  iii.  1.  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
How  could  it  consist  with  the  saints' 
happiness,  to  leave  the  celestial  state, 
and  return  to  our  earth,  not  in  bo- 
dies fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glo- 
rious body,  but  in  bodies  needing 
meat  and  drink?  Phil.  i.  23.  and 
iii.  21.  If  their  bodies  are  raised 
spiritual  and  incorruptible,  as  is  said 
1  Cor.  XV.  42,  49.  what  comfort 
could  even  these  receive  from  the 
meat,  drink,  or  clothing,  on  earth? 
or  what  folly  would  it  be  for  Satan 
to  gather  his  troops  to  cut  off  incor- 
ruptible and  spiritual  bodies  ?  Nay, 
who  can  imagine  that  the  wicked, 
when  raised  up  to  everlasting  damn- 
ation, shall  have  leisure  to  attack 
the  saints?  Moreover,  the  dead  in 
Christ  are  represented  as  all  rising 
together;  and  such  as  are  alive  on 
the  earth,  will  have  their  bodies 
changed  in  a  moment,  1  Cor.  xv» 
51,  52.  On  these,  and  the  like  ac- 
counts, w^e  cannot  believe  that  the 
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happiness  of  the  Millennium  will 
amount  to  any  more  than  a  peace- 
able slate  of  the  church,  wherein 
great  multitudes  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles shall  be  converted  to  Christ,  anti 
enjoy  much  spiritual  and  delightful 
fellowship  with  him,  and  wit'  one 
another. — One  day  is  with  (he  Lord  as 
a  thousand  7/cars,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day;  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
finite duration,  the  one  is  no  longer 
than  the  other,  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

YELL,  to  cry  as  a  young  lion. 
The  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  yelled 
against  the  Jews ;  with  terrible  noise, 
and  avaricious  avidity,  they  ravaged 
the  country,  and  murdered  the  inha- 
bitants, Jer.  ii.  15.  The  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  even  the  Chaldeans, 
made  a  terribe  yelling,  or  outcry  of 
joy  or  grief,  when  Babylon  was  taken, 
Jer.  li.  38. 

YEARNING  of  bowels,  imports 
the  stirring  of  the  most  tender  pity 
and  affection,  Gen.  xliii.  30.  1  Kings 
iii.  26. 

YESTERDAY,  (l.)  The  day  be- 
fore, 1  Sam.  XX.  27.  (2.)  Any  time 
lately  past.  Job  viii.  7.  (3.)  All 
time  past.  Christ  is  the  same  j/e.s^er- 
duy,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  he  is  the 
same  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
during  the  gospel  and  eternal  period, 
Heb.  xiii.  8.  He  is  the  same  in  the 
dignity  of  his  person,  Micah  v.  2. 
Heb.  i.  11.  Rev.  i.  8.  in  the  extent 
of  his  power,  Heb.  i.  10.  in  the  vir- 
tue of  his  sacrifice,  Heb,  vii.  27.  1 
John  i.  7.  in  the  tenderness  of  his 
compassion,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  Heb.iv.25. 
in  his  fidelity  to  his  promises.  Josh, 
xxiii.  14.  A  thousand  years  are  in 
God's  sight  z.?.  yesterday :  he  exactly 
knows  all  past  things,  and  thousands 
of  years  bear  no  proportion  to  his  in- 
finite duration.  Psalm  xc.  4. 

YET,  (1.)  At  that  or  this  time, 
John  ii.  4.  (2.)  Notwithstanding, 
James  ii.  10. 

YIELD,  (1.)  To  produce.  Gen, 
iv.  12.  and  xlix.  20.  (2.)  To  sur- 
render, submit,  Prov.  vii.  21.  Rom. 
vi.  19.  M.Q.\\  yield  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  when  they  receive  his  unspeak- 
able gift,  submit  to  his  righteousness. 
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and  to  his  law  as  their  rule,  2  Chron. 
XXX.  8. 

YOKE,  an  instrument  put  on  the 
neck  of  cattle,  for  drawing  ploughs, 
waggons,  and  the  like :  and  the  cattle 
yoked  together  in  one  plough,  are 
called  a  yoke,  1  Kings  xix.  19.  The 
law  of  God  is  a  yoke,  which  galls 
the  carnal  man,  as  it  binds  him  to 
his  duty;  but  as  received  in  Christ, 
it  is  an  easy  yoke,  receiving  excite- 
ment and  strength  from  Jesus ;  men 
with  pleasure  and  comfort  obey  it; 
and  it  is  abundantly  easier  than  the 
service  of  sin,  or  the  bondage  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  is  called  A 
yoke,  or  yoke  of  bondage,  as  the  ser- 
vice required  by  it  was  burdensome. 
Matt.  xi.  29,  iO.  Gal.  v.  1.  Bondage 
or  slavery  is  called  ayoke;  in  it  men 
are  obliged  to  suffer  and  labour  in  a 
most  debased  manner,  Lev.xxvi.  13. 
Isa.  ix.  4.  and  x.  27.  and  ayoke  of 
iron,  to  express  its  hard  and  painful 
influence,  1  Kings  viii.  5 1 .  Deut.  28. 
48.  Affliction,  whether  penal  or  cor- 
rectory,  is  called  ayoke;  it  distresses 
men  in  their  persons,  circumstances, 
and  spirit:  and  it  is  theyoke  of  trans- 
gressions, because  inflicted  on  their 
account.  Lam.  iii. 27.  and  i.l4.  Mar- 
riage is  called  a  yoke,  as  persons 
therein  joined  are  bound  to  serve 
God,  and  assist  one  another;  and 
they  are  unequally  yoked,  when  they 
are  different  in  their  religion,  and 
are  much  so  in  their  tempers  and  cir- 
cumstances, 2  Cor.  vi.  14.  Paul  calls 
his  fellow -preachers  his  trueyoke-fd- 
loivs,  as  they  laboured  in  the  same  ser- 
vice of  Christ  as  he  did,  Phil.  iv.  3. 

YOUNG,  that  which  has  lived  but 
a  short  time,  John  xii.  1 4,  The  Jews 
reckoned  persons  young  till  married 
or  marriageable,  Deut.  xxviii.  57. 
Nay,  Joshua  is  called  young  at  56 
years  of  age,  as  it  seems  he  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  jReho- 
boam  is  cixWed  young  and  tender  at  41, 
2  Chr.  xiii.  7.  Sodom  is  called  the 
J ews'y ounger  sister,  because  the  pow- 
er thereof  was  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Jews,  Ezek.xvi. 46,61.  YoutHj 
( 1 .)  Early  age,  or  what  is  done  in  it^ 
Eccl,xi.9, 10.  And  hence  the  first  be* 
4F 
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gtnnlngs  of  nations,  as  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  and  at  their  entrance  into 
Canaan,  is  called  their  youth,  Jer.ii. 
2.  Ezek.  xvi.  22.  Hos,  ii.  15.     (2.) 


Young  persons.  Job  30.  12.  Isa.  xl.' 
30.  Chrht'f, youth,  is  eillier  the  early 
period  of  the  Christian  church,  or  his 
new  converts.  Psalm  ex.  3. 
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ZAAKIM,  a  plain,  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  Josb.xix.  33. 
called  Zaanan,  Mic.i.  11.  near  Ka- 
desh ;  and  hard  by  was  a  valley  of 
the  same  name,  where  Heber  the  Ke- 
nite  dwelt,  Judg.  iv.  II. 

ZACCHEUS,  just.     Whether  he 
Was  a  Gentile,  or  rather  a  Jew,  is 
not  so  certain  as  that  he  was  a  chief 
publican.     As  Jesus  passed  thro'  Je- 
richo, going  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem, 
Zaccheus  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
him ;  but  as  he  was  low  of  stature,  he 
could  not,  till  he  climbed  up  into  a 
sycamore-tree.     When   Jesus  came 
to  the  spot,  he  bade  him  come  down 
hastily,  as  he  intended  to  stop  at  his 
house.      With   great  joy  Zaccheus 
came  down,  and  conducted  our  Sa- 
viour to  his  house.     \Vhile  the  Jews 
murmured  that  Jesus  was  gone  to  be 
the  guest  of  a  publican,  Zaccheus, 
convinced  of  his  sin,  told  him  that  he 
intended  to  give  the  half  of  his  goods 
to  the  poor,  and,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man law,  to  restore  fourfold  to  every 
body  he  might  have  wronged  by  false 
accusation.     Jesus  assured  him,  that 
salvation    was   come    to  his   house, 
Luke  xix.  1--10. 

ZACHARIAH,  Zacharias,  Ze- 
CHARIAH,  mindful  of  the  Lord,  (1.) 
The  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  the  4tli 
descendant  of  Jehu.  Perhaps  his  fa- 
ther left  him  an  infant.  It  was  about 
23,  or  perhaps  no  more  than  1 1  years 
after,  that  he  mounted  the  throne, 
and  having  reigned  six  months,  was 
murdered  by  Shallum,  the  son  of  Ja- 
besh,  //.  M.  3232,  2  Kings  xv.  8  to 
]1.  (2.)  The  son  of  JeUoiada  the 
chief-priest,  who  is  perhaps  also  call- 
ed Azariah.  Having  reproved  king 
JoASH,  his  cousin,  forhisidolatry  and 
wickedness,  that  ungrateful  wretch 
ordered  him  to  be  stoned  to  death 
in  the  court  of  the  temple.     la  his 
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dying  moments,  he   told  them  that 
the  Lord  would  speedily  avenge  his 
death,   2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-25.      (3.) 
The    son   of  Jeberechiah,  or  Bara- 
chiah,  who  had  understanding  in  the 
visions  of  God,  and  encouraged  Uz- 
ziah  in  his  piety,  and  perhaps  with- 
stood him  when  he  attempted  to  of-* 
fer  incense^  2  Chron.  xxvi.  5.     He. 
was  one  of  the  faithful  witnesses  that 
attested  Isaiah's  writing  concerning 
Maher-shalal-Iiash-baz,    Isa.  viii.  2. 
(4.)  The  son  of  Barachiah,  grand- 
son of  Iddo,  and  11th  of  the  lesser 
prophets.     He  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel ;  and  while  yet 
young,  began  to  prophesy  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  A. 
M.  34S4-,   about  two  months  after 
Haggai.    They  two  mightily  encou- 
raged the  Jews  in  theii:  building  of 
the  second  temple,^  Ezra  v.  I .    After 
Zerubbabel  had  exhorted  the  people 
to  repentance,  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him   as  a  man  on  horseback,  in  the 
middle  of  a  plot  of  myrtle-trees,  in  a 
lov: place,  thereby  intimating  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with,  and  care  for  his 
people,  in  their  distress;  and  hinted 
to  him  that  Jerusalem  should  be  re- 
built.    By  the  vision  of  foiir  horns 
frayed  axvay  by  four  carpenters,  was 
hinted,    that   God    would   raise    up 
Jewish  governors,  that  should  resist 
and  harrass  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites,  Samaritans,  and  Philistines,  the 
enemies  of  Judah,  Zech.  i.     By  the 
visionary  7neasuri?ig  of  Jerusalem,  was 
hinted,  that  it  should  be  rebuilt;  and 
the   prophet  was  informed,  that  its 
inhabitants  should  be  very  numerous, 
and  the   Lord    should   marvellously 
protect  them,  chap.  ii.   By  the  vision 
of  Joshua  the  high-priest's  preseiTation 
from  Satan,  and  the  change  ofhisfiU 
thy  robes  for  fine  apparel,  and  he  and 
his  fellow  priests  being  crov^ned  x-^ith 
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gold,  was  hinted,  the  safety  and  glo- 
ry of  the  priests   under  the  second 
temple.     By  the  vision  of  the  sl()7ie 
ivith  seven  eya  on  it,  was  hinted,  that 
the  temple  should,  under  the  care  of 
divine  providence,  be  finished,  and 
Christ  ceme  in  his  season,  chap.  iii. 
By  the  vision  of  a  candlestick  ivith  se- 
ven branches,  placed  betiveen  tivo  olive- 
trees  that  issued  oil  oat  of  themselves, 
might  be  signified  the  comfort  of  the 
Jews  by  means  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  and  the  comfort  of  the  church 
by  Christ  and  his  Spirit,  ch.  iv.  By  a 
large  flyiyig  roll,  written  all  over  with 
curses,  was  hinted  the   speedy  and 
extensive  vengeance  of  God  against 
false  swearers  and  thieves.     The  vi- 
sionary ephah,  filed  with  a  tvoman 
called  wickedness,  and  shut  in  ivith  a 
heavy  covering  of  lead,  and  carried 
by  two  winged  tvomen  into  the  land 
of  Shinar,  imported  the  speedy  and 
terrible  vengeance  taken  on  Babylon 
about  four  years  after,  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  or  the  terrible  ruin  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  about  40  years 
after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  ch.  v. 
By   four    chariots   proceeding    from 
between  brazen  mountains,  and  tra- 
versing the  earth,  was  signified  the 
fate  of  the  Chaldean,  Persian,  Cre- 
cian,  and  Roman  empires,  and  the 
fate  of  ministers  in  the  various  pe- 
riods of  the  gospel-church.     By  an 
order  to  make  crowns  of  silver  and 
gold  for    Joshua,    and    for    Heldai 
or   Helem,    Tobijah,    Jedaiah,    and 
Hen,  was  hinted,  the  glory  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  and  the  glory  of 
Christ  as  the  builder  of  his  church, 
chap.  vi.     After  directing  the  Jews 
concerning  fasting,  and  inculcating 
a  variety  of  moral  duties,  he  foretels 
their  happiness,  and  the  vast  number 
of  their    proselytes   and  favourites, 
chap.  vii.  viii.     He  then  foretels  the 
destructive  wars  of  Syria,  Phenicia, 
and  the  country  of  the   Philistines; 
the  preservation  of  the  Jews  under 
their  Egy pi o -Grecian  and  Syro-Gre- 
cian  oppressors ;  the  birth,  and  inju- 
rious abuse  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  pub- 
lication and   success  of  the  gospel; 
the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  church  and 


slate ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  Christ,  in  the  apostolic  and 
millennial  periods,  chap.  ix. — xiv. 
(5.)  Zech.vrias  ;  an  ordinary  priest, 
of  the  course  of  Abia.  He  and  his 
wife  Elisabeth  were  eminently  righ- 
teous and  blameless;  but  she  had 
been  long  barren.  About  15  months 
before  our  Saviour's  birth,  as  Zecha- 
rias  was  burning  incense  in  the  tem- 
ple, the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  should 
bear  him  a  son  called  Joiin,  who 
should  be  the  successful  harbinger  of 
the  Messiah.  As  the  priest  refused 
to  credit  the  message,  the  angel  told 
him  that  his  dumbness  till  the  event 
should  verify  the  prediction.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  temple,  he  could 
not  speak,  but  made  signs  to  thft 
people,  who  were  praying  in  the 
court,  that  he  had  seen  a  vision. 
When  his  turn  of  ministration  was 
finished,  he  went  home:  hiswife, 
after  about  nine  months,  was  happily 
delivered  of  a  son.  Contrary  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  friends,  Elisa- 
beth insisted  the  child  should  be 
named  John  :  Zecharias  being  con- 
sulted by  signs,  wrote  that  he  should 
be  so  called.  Hereupon  he  reco- 
vered the  use  of  his  speech,  and  ut- 
tered an  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  for 
the  donation  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
birth  was  at  hand;  and  turning  him- 
self to  his  child,  foretold  that  he 
should,  by  his  instructions,  prepare 
the  nation  to  receive  the  Messiah, 
Luke  i. 

Who  that  Zecharias,  the  son  of 
Barachias,  who  was  slain  between 
the  porch  of  the  temple  and  the  al- 
tar ;  whether  he  was  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiadah,  whose  name  has  much  the 
same  signification  as  Barachia,  i.  e. 
a  blesser  of  the  Lord;  or  the  son  of 
Jeberechiah,  whom  perhaps  Ahaz 
murdered  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar,  for  opposing  his  idolatrous 
worship;  or  the  prophet  above  men- 
tioned, who  was  perhaps  murdered 
in  that  place;  or  the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  might  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  about  the  time  when  his 
son  was  a  public  preacher;  or  if  it 
4F2 
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■was  one  Zech arias  the  son  of  Baruch, 
whom  Jesus  foresaw  the  Jews  would 
murder  in  that  place,  a  little  before 
the  last  destruction  of  their  city  ;  is 
not  agreed  by  the  learned.  But  be 
■who  he  wouli ,  the  coining  of  all  the 
bloodshed  from  that  of  Abel  to  that 
of  this  Zecharias  upon  the  Jewish 
nation,  imports  that  as  their  rejec- 
tion and  murder  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  approved  the  whole  of  it,  it 
should  be  all  revenged  on  them. 
Matt,  xxiii.  34—36.  Luke  xi.  50,51. 

ZADOK,  just  orjiistijied,  the  son 
of  Ahitub.  In  his  person,  appointed 
high-priest  by  Saul,  that  high  office 
was  returned  to  i  he  family  of  Eleazar, 
after  it  had  contiuued  near  1 20  years 
in  the  house  of  Eli,  and  the  family  of 
Ithamar.  Both  he  and  Abiathar  were 
a  kind  of  high-priests  under  the 
reign  of  king  David:  but  it  seems 
David  chiefly  consulted  Zadok,  as 
perhaps  he  was  a  prophet.  Both 
the  two,  at  David's  desire,  tarried  at 
Jerusalem  during  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion,  and  procured  him  proper  in- 
formation, 2  Sam.  XV.  and  xvii. 
They  also  prompted  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  to  make  all  the  haste  they  could 
to  bring  David  home  after  the  re- 
bellion was  suppressed,  lest  the  other 
tribes  should  get  the  start  of  them,  2 
Sam.  xix.  11,  12.  As  Zadok,  in- 
stead of  joining  Adonijah,  was  one 
of  those  most  active  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Solomon,  and  actually  anoint 
ed  him  to  the  royally,  and  came  to 
be  sole  high-priest  after  Abiathar's 
confinement,  1  Kings  i.  and  ii.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahimaaz, 
another  Zadok,  son  of  another  Ahitub, 
was  high-priest  long  after,  and  Je- 
rusha  his  daughter  seems  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  king  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham,  1  Chron.  vi,  12. 
2  Chron.  xxvii.  1. 

ZAIR,  a  place  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
2  Kings  viii.  21. 

ZALMON,  or  Salmon, peacfflWd, 
a  hill  near  Shechera,  ■where  it  seems 
the  snow  lay  thick  :  and  the  Canaan- 
itish  carcases  were  like  the  snow  of 
Sahnon,  when  they  covered  the 
■whole  surface  of  the  ground ;  'which 


was  a  delightful  sight  to  the  He- 
brews, Judg.  ix.  48.  Psal.  Ixviii.  14. 

ZAMZUMMIMS,  or  Zuzims, 
Yieh. posts,  Syr.  OTo?zej/,  Chald.  strong, 
a  race  of  terrible  giants,  probably 
sprung  from  Ham,  and  which  dwelt 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  had 
their  country  ravaged  by  Chedorlao- 
mer.  Gen.  xiv.  5.  They  were  after- 
wards cut  off,  or  driven  from  it,  by 
the  Ammonites,  Deut.  ii.  20. 

ZAPHNATH.     See  Joseph. 

ZARAH,  or  Zerah,  clearness  or 
rising  up,  the  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar, 
and  twin-brother  of  Pharez.  Of  his 
five  sons  Ethan,  Zimri,  Heman,  Cal- 
col,  and  Dara,  sprung  the  Zarhites, 
who  were  less  numerous  than  the 
posterity  of  Pharez,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
28,  29.  1  Chron.  ii.  6.  Numb,  xxvi, 
20. 

ZARED,  or  Zered;  the  name  of 
a  brook  that  runs  info  the  river  Ar- 
non;  or  of  a  valley,  Is'umb.  xxi.  12. 

ZAREPHTHAH,  or  Sarepta, 
ambush  of  the  mouth,  or  crucible,  a 
city  of  the  Zidonians,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  seems 
they  had  a  glass-work  at  it.  Here 
Elijah  lodged  some  time  with  a  wi- 
dow, 1  Kings  xvii.  9,  10.  Luke  iv. 
26.  About  A.  D.  400,  it  was  still 
of  some  note,  and  its  wines  were  ex- 
ceedingly heady. 

ZAKETHAN,  Zartanah,  or 
Zeredathah:  a  place  on  the  west 
of  Jordan,  near  to  which  the  waters 
stood  in  heaps,  as  Joshua  passed  a 
good  way  below.  Near  to  this  place, 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  almost 
over  against  Succoth,  were  the  large 
vessels  of  the  temple  formed  of  me- 
tal. Josh.  iii.  16.  1  Kings  iv.  12.  2 
Chron.  iv.  17. 

ZEAL,  an  eagerness  towards  or 
against  a  thing,  2  Kings  X.  14.  God's 
zcul,  is  his  wise,  high,  and  holy  re- 
gard to  his  own  honour,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  2  Kings  xix. 
21 .  Men's  zeal,  is  either  holy,  which 
is  an  intelligent  and  prudent  eager- 
ness to  have  God  honoured,  true  ho- 
liness promoted,  and  error  and  wick- 
edness opposed  and  extirpated,  PsaJ. 
Ixix.  9.  Numb.  xxv.  13.  or  ignorant 
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and  furious,  when  men  are  zealous 
without  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  prudence,  or  are  zealous 
chiefly  for  trifles,  or  even  for  sin, 
Rom.  X.  2.  Phil.  iii.  6. — Zealous, 
eagerly  concerned  and  active  about 
a  thing,  Numb.  xxv.   11.  Tit.  ii.  14. 

ZEB  AH,  ZALMUNNA.  See 
MiDiAN,  Gideon. 

ZEBEDEE.     See  James. 

ZEBOIM,  c?atT,  goats,  one  of  the 
four  cities  which  perished  together 
with  Sodom,  Gen.  xiv.  and  xix. 
Perhaps  it  stood  about  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Dead  sea.  A  valley  of 
Zeboim,  or  spotted  serpents,  was  near 
to  Jericho,  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  and  here- 
abouts the  Benjamites  had  a  city  of 
this  name,  which  continued  till  after 
J.  D.  400,  IN'eh.  xi.  34. 

ZEBUL.     See  Gaul. 

ZEBULUN,  orZABULoN,  adivell- 
ing;  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah, 
born  about  .■^.VT/.  2256.  From  his  three 
sons,  Sered,  Elon,  and  Jahleel,  sprung 
three  numerous  families.  When  this 
tribe  came  out  of  Egypt,  their  fight- 
ing men  amounted  to  57,400  men, 
commanded  by  Eliab  the  son  of  E- 
lon :  they  increased  3100  in  the 
wilderness.  Their  spy  to  search  Ca- 
naan, wa«  Gaddiel  the  '^on  of  Sodi; 
and  their  prince  to  divide  it,  was  E- 
lizaphan  the  son  of  Parnach,  Gen. 
XXX.  20.  and  xlvi.  11.  Numb.  i.  9, 
31.  and  xxvi.  26,  27.  and  xiii.  10. 
andxxxiv.  25.  They  had  their  inhe- 
ritance on  the  south  of  the  tribes  of 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  and  had  the  sea 
of  Galilee  on  the  east,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  west;  they  en- 
riched themselves  by  their  fisheries, 
their  sea  trade,  and  their  making  of 
glass  :  they  were  very  honest  in  their 
dealings,  and  notwithstanding  dis- 
tance, were  punctual  attenders  of 
the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
Gen.  xlix.  13.  Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  20. 
They  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaan- 
ites  from  K-itron  or  Nahalol,  Judg. 
i.  30.  But  they  and  the  Naphtalites 
under  Barak,  were  very  active  in 
routing  the  host  of  Jabin,  Judg.  iv. 
10.  and  v.  14,  18.  They  assisted 
Gideon  against  the  Midianites,  Judg. 


iv.  $5.  Elon,  a  Zebulunite,  was  for 
ten  years  judge  of  Israel,  Judg.  xii. 
11.  and  50,000  ot  Ihem  attended 
at  David's  coronation  to  be  king 
over  Israel,  and  brought  large  quan- 
tities of  provision,  1  Chrcn.  xii.  33, 
40.  Psal.  Ixviii.  27  They  were  op- 
pressed, and  many  of  them  carried 
captive  to  the  east,  by  Tiglath-pile- 
ser,  1  Chron.  v.  26.  Such  as  re- 
mained in  their  country,  did  partly 
join  with  Hezekiah  in  his  refbrma- 
tion^  2  Chron.  xxx.  1 1 .  Their  coun- 
try was  signally  blessed  with  the 
early  instructions  and  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  and  perhaps  most  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  of  it,  Isa.  ix.  1,2.  Matt» 
iv.  13,  15.  Perhaps  there  was  also 
a  city  called  Zebulim  near  Accho, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  form  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to 
have  been  taken  and  burnt  to  ashes 
by  Cestius  the  Roman,  about  A.  D. 
66.  Josh.  xix.  27. 

ZEDEKL-VH,  justice  of  the  Lord, 
the  son  of  Josiah  by  Hamutal  the 
daughter  of  Jeremiah,  a  prince  of  Lib- 
nah.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 
ried Jehoiachin  prisoner  to  Babylon, 
he  made  Mattaniah  his  uncle  king  in 
his  stead,  after  he  had  caused  him  to 
swear  to  be  his  tributary,  and  chang- 
ed his  name  toZedekiah.  He  began 
to  reign  when  he  was  21  years  of 
age,  and  reigned  1 1  years.  Con- 
trary to  manifold  warnings  of  God, 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiali,  he  and  his 
people  hardened  themselves  in  their 
idolatry,  and  other  impieties,  2  Kings 
-xxiv.  17.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10—16. 
Ezek.  xvii.  13. — In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  he  sent  Elasah  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of 
Hilkiah,  to  Babylon,  probably  along 
with  his  tribute :  with  these  Jere- 
miah seems  to  have  sent  his  letter  to 
the  captives  at  Babylon,  Jer.  xxix. 
About  four  years  after,  he  either 
went  himself,  or  at  least  sent  Seraiah 
the  brother  of  Baruch,  to  Babylon, 
with  whom  .Jeremiah  sent  his  pre- 
dictions against  Babylon,  to  be  read 
by  him,  and  then  cast,  fixed  to  a 
stone,  into  the  Euphrates,  Jer.  1). 
59-"C'i»     In  the  ninth  year  of  iiis 
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reign,  Zedekiah,  contrary  to  solemn 
treaty  with  Nebuchadnezzer,  enter- 
ed into  a  league  with  Pharaoh-hophra 
of  Egypt,  and,  it  seems,  with  the  } 
other  nations  around,  to  throw  off 
the  Chaldean  yoke.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar quickly  marched  an  army  into 
Judea,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Alarmed  herewith,  he  and  his  sub- 
jects dismissed  their  bond  servants, 
whom  they  had  retained  longer  than 
the  law  allowed,  and  begged  that 
Jeremiah  would  pray  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  Egyptians  marching 
an  army  into  Canaan,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (o 
attack  them.  During  this  intervjl, 
the  Jews  forced  back  their  servants, 
and  drew  new  punishment  on  their 
heads.  Having  defeated  or  driven 
back  the  Egyptians,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar renewed  his  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Zedekiah  often  consulted  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  but  had  not  patience 
to  hear,  or  resolution  to  follow,  his 
good  counsels.  Jeremiah  urged  him 
to  go  out  and  submit  himself  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's mercy,  and  it  should  be 
well  with  him.  For  fear  of  derision, 
he  declined  compliance,  and  it  is 
likely  Pelatiah  the  prince,  who  soon 
after  had  a  miserable  end,  dissuaded 
him,  Ezek.  xi.  1 3.  Zedekiah,  as  Je- 
remiah had  warned  him,  fell  into 
greater  ignominy  by  his  refusal  to 
surrender.  When  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  he  and  a  number  of  his  troops 
fled  off  in  the  night;  but  the  Chal- 
deans pursued,  and  overtook  them 
near  Jericho.  He  was  carried  pri- 
soner to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah 
of  Syria,  who,  after  upbraiding  him 
with  liis  treachery,  ordered  his  chil- 
dren to  be  murdered  before  his  face, 
jand  then  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out; 
after  which  he  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  sent  him  to  Babylon, 
where,  after  some  time,  he  died 
peaceably,  and  was  honourably  in- 
terred-by  his  friends,  Jer.  xxi.  and 
xxvii.  and  xxxii.  4 — 7.  and  xxxiv. 
and  xxxvii.— xxxix.   2Kingsxxv. 

Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah, 
{ind  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  were  both 


false   prophets.      See   M  i  c  a  i  a  h, 
Ahab. 

ZEEB,  a  lyo//*,  aMidianiti  sh  prince, 
who  gave  name  to  a  place  in  or  near 
to  the  lot  of  the  Ephraraites,  and  not 
far  from  Jordan,  Judg.  vii.  25. 

Perhaps  ZELAH,  where  Saul  and 
his  family  were  buried,  was  the  same 
as  Zelzah,  not  far  from  Ramab, 
but  in  the  south  frontier  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  1  Sam. 
x,  2.  2  Sam.  xxi.  )  A-. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  shadoiv  of  fear, 
the  son  of  Hepher,  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  died  in  the  wilderness, 
not  in  any  of  the  more  noted  provo- 
cations. Not  long  before  Moses's 
death,  his  five  daughters,  Mahlah, 
Tirzah,  Hoglah,  INlilcah,  and  Noah, 
for  he  had  no  son,  applied  to  Moses 
to  have  an  inheritance  in  Canaan,  as 
heirs  to  their  father.  The  Lord  ap- 
proved their  demand  ;  only  confined 
them  to  marry  such  as  were  of  their 
own  tribe :  and  it  was  divinely  en- 
acted, that  to  prevent  the  portion  of 
one  tribe  going  into  that  of  another, 
no  heiress  should  marry  out  of  her 
own  tribe  ;  or  if  she  did,  she  lost  her 
inheritance.  Numb.  sxvi.  33.  and 
xxvii.  and  xxxvi. 

ZEMARAIM,  icool,  a  city  of  the 
Benjamites  near  Bethel,  and  near  to 
which  was  a  mount  of  the  same 
name ;  at  the  foot  whereof,  Jero- 
boam had  .500,000  of  his  army  killed 
by  Abijah's  troops.  Josh,  xviii.  22. 
2  Chron.  xiii.  4. 

The  ZEMARITES,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  by  his  tenth  son. 
It  is  likely  they  built  and  peopled 
Symira,  a  city  of  Phenicia,  near  Or- 
thosia.  Gen.  x.  18. 

ZENAS,  Uving,  the  -only  pious 
lawyer  we  read  of  in  scripture. 
Whether  his  learning  respected  the 
Jewish  or  the  Roman  law,  we  know 
not ;  but  he  was  a  noted  Christian, 
whom,  together  with  Apollos,  Paul 
desires  Titus  to  bring  him  to  Nico- 
polis,  and  to  take  care  they  were 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  jour- 
nev.  Tit.  iii.  13. 

ZEPHANIAH,  secret  of  the  Lord, 
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(1.)  A  prophet,  tne  son  of  Cuslii, 
and  grandson  of  Gedaliah  :  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
king  Josiah,  and  after  his  children 
were  grown  up,  to  wear  robes  of  a 
foreign  fashion,  Zeph.  i.  I,  8.  In  his 
first  and  third  chapters,  he  inveighs 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews ; 
toretels  their  calamities  and  capti- 
vity, and  (heir  deliverance  there- 
from. In  the  second,  he  exhorts  the 
Jews  to  repentance,  and  foretek  the 
ruin  of  tlie  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Ethiopians,  and  Assy- 
rians. (2.)  Zephaniah,  the  second 
priest  or  sagan  under  Seraiah  the 
chief  priest.  By  him  Zedekiah  of- 
tener  than  once  consulted  Jeremiah, 
and  requested  his  prayers  in  behalf 
of  the  kingdom,  Jer.  xxi.  1.  and 
xxxvii.  I .  To  him  Shemaiah  di- 
rected his  letter  accusing  Jeremiah 
as  a  madman,  and  he  read  it  to  Je- 
remiah, chap,  xxix.  24 — 29.  When 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  he  and  Seraiah 
the  chief  priest,  were  carried  to  Rib- 
lah,  and  there  murdered  by  the  or- 
der of  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings 
XXV.  18.  Perhaps  he  lived  too  early 
to  be  the  father  of  Plen  and  Josiah, 
the  priests,  Zech.  vi.  10,  I  i. 

ZEPHAATH,  or  Zephatah,  a 
mirror.     SeeHoRMAH. 

ZERAH,  risiiig,  (1.)  A  son  of 
Judah.  See  Zarah.  (2.)  A  king 
of  CusH,  who,  in  the  time  of  Asa, 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  with 
a  million  of  footmen  and  300  cha- 
riots; but  being  seized  with  a  panic, 
most  of  them  were  cut  off,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  9 — 1.5. 

ZEREDATHAII.  SeeZAREXAN. 

ZERESH.     SeeHAMAN. 

ZERUBBABEL,  a  stranger  at 
Buhd,  the  son  of  Shealtiel  or  Sala- 
thiel,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Da- 
vid. As  Salathiel,  who  is  called  the 
son  of  Jehoiachin,  might  yet  be  the 
son  of  Neri,  a  descendant  of  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  being  begot  by 
Jehoiachin  on  the  widow  of  Neri, 
whom  he  had  married,  or  he  might 
be  adopted  by  Neri,  or  might  marry 
the  only  daughter  of  Neri,  1  Chron. 
iii-  ]7,   Luke  iii,  27-  so  Zerubbcibel 


might  at  once  be  the  immediate  soti 
of  Pedaiah,  and  the  grandson  of  Sa- 
lathiel ;  or,  Pedaiah,  a  younger  bro- 
ther, might  have  married  8healtieP.s 
widow,  and  Zerubbabel  be  the  son 
he  raised  up  to  his  brother,  1  Chron. 
iii.  19.  Matt.  i.  12.  As  Sheshbaz- 
zar  is  said  to  build  the  second  tem- 
ple, and  was  prince  of  the  Jews,  it 
seems  he  is  the  very  same  with  Ze- 
rubbabel, and  the  one  is  his  Jewish, 
and  the  other  his  Chaldean  name, 
Ezra  V.  16.  and  i.  8,  14.  with  Zech. 
iv.  5.  Cyrus  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  sacred  vessels  which  had 
been  carried  to  Babylon,  to  the  num- 
ber of  5400,  and  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  the  returning  captives  of 
Judah.  After  conducting  42,360  of 
them,  together  with  7337  servants, 
from  Babylon  to  Judea,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  second  temple,  and 
restored  the  worship  of  God  by  sa- 
crifice. Notwithstanding  n:anifold 
obstructions  to  the  work  by  the  Sa- 
maritans, whom  the  Jews  refused  to 
allow  to  concur  with  them,  he  and 
Joshua  the  high-priest,  encouraged 
by  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phets, at  last  finished  the  temple, 
about  20  years  after  it  was  begun,* 
Ezra  i.  to  vi.  Hag.  i.  and  ii.  Zech. 
iv.  He  left  behind  him  seven  sons, 
Meshullam,  Hananiah,  liashubah, 
Ohel,  Berehiah,  Hasadiah,  Jushab- 
hesed,  and  a  daughter  called  Shelo- 
mith.  Some  two  of  these  sons,  o- 
therwise  named,  are  the  Rhesa,  from 
whom  the  virgin  Mary  descended, 
and  the  Abihud,  from  whom  Joseph 
her  husband  sprung,  1  Chron.  iii. 
19.  Luke  iii.  27.  Matt.  i.  13.  Some 
think  Zerubbabel  prefigured  our  Sa- 
viour, who  is  the  signet  on  God's 
right  hand;  and  who  has  all  things 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
church  delivered  into  his  hand  :  and 
who  builds  the  temple  of  the  church, 
w-ith  shoutings  of  grace  unto  it,  and 
bears  all  the  glory.  Hag.  ii.  23. 

ZIBA.     See  Mepkibosketh. 

ZIDON.     See  Phenicia. 

ZiF,  or  Jair,  the  second  month 
of  the  sacred,  and  eighth  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil   year.      It  consisted  of  2y 
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days,  and  answered  In  part  to  our 
April.  On  the  14th  day  of  it,  such 
as  had  been  unclean,  or  on  a  journey, 
that  they  could  not  observe  tbe  pass- 
'over  in  the  preceding  month,  observ- 
ed it  now;  and  on  it  the  passover- 
fcstival  was  kept,  in  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah's  reformation.  Numb.  ix. 
i>  Chron.  xxx.  15, 16.  On  the  10th 
fjf  it,  the  Jews  observe  a  fast  for  the 
«Ieath  of  Eli,  and  another  on  the  2Sth 
for  the  death  of  Samuel. 

ZILPAH.     Sec  Jacob. 

ZIMRAN,  thinking,  the  eldest  of 
Abraham's  six  sons  by  Keturah.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Zimri,  or  Za- 
marenes,  in  Arabia-Felix,  where  we 
find  the  city  Zebrara  or  Zimram,  Gen. 
.\xv.  2.  Jer.  xxv.  25. 

ZIMRI,  son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of 
llie  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  publicly 
vent  into  the  tent  of  Cozbi,  a  Midi- 
anitish  woman;  both  whom  Phineas 
stabbed,  amidst  their  lewd  embraces, 
Numb.  x\v.  14-.  (2.)  General  of 
half  the  cavalry  of  Elah,  king  of  Is- 
rael, who  slew  his  master,  and  usurp- 
ed his  tiirone,  1  Kings  xvi.  9.  While 
Elah  was  making  merry  at  Tirzah, 
Zimri  fell  upon  him,  slew  him,  and 
usurped  his  kingdom.  He  entirely 
cut  <  J  ft'  the  whole  family  of  his  mas- 
ter, without  sparing  any  of  his  rela- 
tions or  friends;  all  which  he  did  to 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord,  or  as  it 
was  denounced  to  Baasha,  the  lather 
cf  E!ah,  by  the  prophet  Jehu.  Zim- 
li  reigned  but  seven  days;  for  the 
army  of  Israel,  that  was  then  besieg- 
ing Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines, made  their  general  Oniri  king, 
and  besieged  Zimri  in  the  city  of 
Tirzah.  Zimri,  perceiving  that  the 
city  was  upon  the  point  of  being  ta- 
ken, burnt  himself  in  the  palape  with 
all  the  riches  that  were  therein.  He 
did  evil  before  the  Lord,  and  was  cut 
off  in  his  iniquity.  The  rest  of  his 
actions  are  recorded  at  length  in  the 
annah  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  See 
Coze  I. 

ZIN,  coldness,  the  name  of  a  place 
about  the  souih-vve^t  of  Idumea :  but 
whether  It  v/as  the  name  of  a  city,  or 
if  it  was  the  name  of  a  part  or  of 


the  whole  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
we  know  not.  Numb.  xiii.  21.  and 
XX.  i.  Josh.  XV.  3. 

ZION,  or  SioN,  a  heap,  mirror, 
( 1 .)  A  top  or  part  of  mount  Hermon, 
or  an  arrangement  of  hills  near  to  it, 
Psalm  133.3.  (2.)  Cellarius,  Light- 
foot,  and  others,  think  the  other 
famed  mount  Zion  was  to  the  north 
of  the  ancient  Jebus ;  but  Reland 
has  offered  a  variety  of  argument!! 
to  prove  that  it  was  on  the  south  of 
it.  We,  with  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History,  think  the  south 
part  of  Jerusalem  stood  on  mount 
Zion,  and  that  the  king's  palace  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  the  temple 
on  mount  Moriah,  to  the  north-east 
of  it,  2  Sam.  v.  1.  1  Kings  viii.  1, 
Psal.  xlviii.  2.  but  as  mount  Moriah 
was  but  at  the  end  of  it,  it  was 
sometimes  called  Zion;  and  even  the 
temple  and  its  courts  are  so  called, 
Psal.  Ixv.  1.  and  Ixxxiv.  7.  and  the 
worshippers  at  the  temple,  if  not  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  are 
called  Zion,  Psalm  xcvii.  8.  In  al- 
lusion hereto,  the  church,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  on  earth  or  in. 
heaven,  is  called  Zion:  how  firm  is 
her  foundation,  and  how  delightful 
her  prospect !  how  solemn  and  sweet 
the  fellowship  with,  and  worship  of, 
God  therein  I  Psal.  cii.  13.  Isa.  ii.  3. 
Heb.  xii.  22.  Rev.  xiv.  1.  Isa.  li    1 1. 

ZIPH,  brightness,  two  cities  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Judah,  one  of  which  lay  a- 
bout  8  miles  eastward  from  Hebron, 
which  is  perhaps  that  beside  IMaon 
and  South  Carmel,  and  whose  inha- 
bitants, though  of  the  same  tribe, 
were  so  eager  to  have  David  cut  off, 
t'lat  they  informed  Saul  of  his  hiding 
places,  and  instigated  him  to  come 
and  apprehend  him  ;  and  the  other 
was  somewhere  about  the  borders  of 
Edom,  Josh.  xv.  24,  55.  I  Sam.xxiiu 
14—26.  and  xxvi.  1.  Psal.  liv.  title. 

ZIPPORAH,  a  mourning,  the 
daughter  of  Jethro,  or  Reuel.  Her 
marriage  with  Moses,  and  bearing 
him  two  sons;  her  accompanying 
him  part  of  his  way  to  Egypt;  her 
angry  circumcision  cf  her  child  ;  her 
return  to  her  father's  house ;  her  com- 
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ing  with  her  father,  some  months  af- 
ter, to  Moses;  and  Aaron  and  Mi- 
riam's jealousy  of  her  influence  over 
him  ;  have  been  related  in  the  arti- 
cle Moses,  Exod.  ii.  iv.  xviii.  Num. 
xii. 

ZIZ,  Heb.  a  fiovjer,  Syr,  a  wing, 
2  Chron.  xx.  16.  the  name  of  a  cliff; 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  Ziza, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Arabia Petrsea. 

ZO AN,  motion,  orTANIS,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Egypt,  Numb.xiii.7. 
and  somewhere  in  the  lower  part  of 
that  country  not  very  far  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  It  was  probably 
the  capital  for  many  ages,  Isa.  xix. 
1 1 .  and  XXX.  4. 

ZOAR,  little,  or  Bela,  was  one  of 
the  five  cities  tliat  rebelled  against, 
and  was  reduced  by,  Chedorlaomer, 
Gen.  xiv.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  destruction  a- 
long  with  Sodom  and  the  other 
three  ;  but  Lot  begged,  that  as  it  was 
but  small,  it  might  be  preserved  as 
a  residence  for  him.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  thereafter  the  place 
was  called  Zoar,  the  little  one,  Gen. 
xix.  20,  21,  22.  It  seems  to  have 
stood  somewhere  about  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  sea.  Probably  numbers 
of  the  Moabites  fled  hither  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean 
troops,  Isa.  xv.5.  Jer.xlviii.  34. 

ZOBAH,  an  army,  was  a  kingdom 
of  Syria,  near  about  where  Damas- 
cus stands,  and  had  Rehob  and  Ha~ 


dadezer  for  its  kings,  2  Sam.  viii. 

ZOHELETH,  a  noted  stone  near 
En-rogel,  at  which  Adonijah  held  his 
usurpation  feast.  Whether  this  stone 
was  used  by  the  young  men  to  exer- 
cise themselves  in  rolling  it,  or  if  the 
fullers  beat  their  cloth  upon  it,  we 
know  not,   1  Kings  i.  9. 

ZOPHAR,  a  sparroiv,  the  Naam- 
athite,  one  of  Job's  three  uncharita- 
ble friends,  and  who  spoke  twice  a- 
gainst  him.  Job  ii.  11.  and  xi.  20. 
and  was  pardoned  by  means  of  Job's 
prayers.  Job  xlii.  7—9.  Whether 
Naamalh  was  the  name  of  his  ances- 
tor, or  of  his  city,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine; nor  whether  he  was  king  of 
the  Mineans,  or  of  the  Nomades  or 
wandering  Arabs. 

ZORAH,  a  city  of  the  Danites, 
near  the  border  of  Judah.  Here 
Samson  was  born,  Judg.  xiii.  2.  Its 
inhabitants  are  called  Zorites  and 
Zorathites,  1  Chron.  ii.  54.  and  iv. 
2.  Probably  this  was  one  of  the 
cities  which  Rehoboam  fortified  for 
the  security  of  his  kingdom,  2  Chron. 
xi.  10. 

ZUPH,  a  watch,  a  Levite,  and 
one  of  Samuel's  ancestors.  As  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  Zuphites,  he 
probably  occasioned  their  territory  to 
be  called  the  land  of  Zuph,  and  their 
city  Ramath-zophim,  or  Ramath  of 
the  Zuphites,  I  Chr.  vi.  55.  I  Sam. 
ix.  6.  and  i.  1. 

ZUZIMS.    See  Zamzummims, 
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N.  B.  (l.)  We  dare  not  affirm,  that  some  things  here  are  fixed  to  the  precise 
year.  (1.)  We  have  sometivies  followed  a  different  authority  from  what  we 
followed  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary,  as  we  knew  not  which  was  most  exact. 
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HE  world's  creation;  Adam's  fall;  Cain's  birth.  Gen.  i.-iv; 

Cain  murders  Abel,  and  is  divinely  banished  to  Nod. 

Seth  is  born,  to  the  great  comfort  of  his  parents.  Gen.  iv.  v. 

Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  is  translated  to  heaven. 

God  commands  Noah  to  warn  the  now  fearfully  corrupted  inha- 
bitants of  the  world  of  the  approaching  flood,  and  to  call  them 
to  repent.  Gen.  vi. 

Methuselah  dies,  aged  969  ^^ears.  The  flood  overflows  the  earth, 
and  continues  a  whole  year.  Gen.  v.— ix. 

Peleg  is  born.  About  this  lime,  or  about  240  years  after,  at  his 
death.  Babel  is  built,  languages  confounded,  and  mankind  dis- 
persed; and  Noah  is  said  to  have  removed  eastward,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  China,  Gen.  xi. 

Or  240  years  later,  Nimrod  founds  his  kingdom  at  Babylon,  and 
Ashur  his  in  Assyria;  and  soon  after  Mizraim  founds  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  Gen.x.9,  10,  12. 

The  Arabian  shepherds  invade  Egypt,  and  found  a  kingdom, 
which  continues  about  259  years. 

Noah  dies,  aged  950  years  ;  and  two  years  after,  Abram  is  born. 

Chedorlaomer  subdues  Sodom,  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms. 

Abram,  called  of  God,  leaves  Ur,  and  begins  his  pilgrimage. 

Chedorlarmer  and  his  allies,  waste  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan, 
defeat  the  allied  army  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.  take  Lot  cap- 
tive; but  are  defeated  by  Abram,  Gen,  xiv. 

Sodom  and  its  neighbouring  cities  are  destroyed.  Gen.  xix. 

Isaac  is  born  to  Abraham ;  and  not  long  after,  Moab  and  Een- 
ammi  to  Lot,  Gen.  xix.  xxi. 

Isaac  is  intentionally  offered  in  sacrifice;  and  seven  years  after 
he  is  married  to  Rebekah,  Gen.  xxii.  xxiv. 

Abraham  dies,  15  years  after  the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

Jacob  returns  from  Padan-aram,  with  a  numerous  family,  after 
he  had  there  served  Laban  for  twenty  years.  About  a  year 
after,  Judah  marries  a  Canaanitess,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah,  Gen.  xxviii. — xxxviii. 

Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt,  five  years  after  his  mother's  death. 
17I6lIsaac  dies,  about  43  years  after  he  had  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau, 

Gen.  XXXV.  with  xxvii. 
1715  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  dream ;  and  the  seven  years  of  plen- 

I     ty  begin.  Gen.  xli. 
1705|Jacob  and  his  family  come  into  Egypt,  in  the  third  of  the  seven 

years  famine.  Gen.  xlvi,  with  xlii.— xlv. 
1635, Joseph  dies,  aged  1 10  years.  Gen.  I. 
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The  oppression  of  the  Hebrews,  and  murderof  their  children.  Is 
begun,  Exod.  i.  ii.  Acts  vii.  Psal.  cv. 

Moses,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  brings  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt;  and  Egypt  is  almost  ruined  by  ten  plagues,  and  the 
drowning  of  their  army,  Exod.  iii. — xv.  Psalm  cv. 

Moses  dies,  and  the  Hebrews  enter  Canaan  ;  and  after  six  years 
are  settled  in  it,  Deut.  xxxiv.  Josh.  i.--xxi.  Perhaps  a  body 
of  fugitive  Canaanites  found  a  second  kingdom  of  shepherds  in 
Egypt. 

Joshua  dies.  Soon  after,  Judah  and  Simeon  clear  their  lot  of  the 
Canaanites;  Micah's  idol  is  erected  at  Dan;  and  theBenjamites 
are  almost  utterly  destroyed.  Josh.  xxiv.  Judg.  i.  xvii.— xxi. 

Cushan-rishathaimoppresseth  the  Hebrews ;  and,  after  eight  years 
they  are  delivered  by  Othniel,  Judges  iii. 

Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  begins  to  oppress  the  Hebrews. 
They  are  delivered  by  Barak,  Judges  iv.  v. 
Tyre  is  built;  the  Midianites  begin  to  oppress  Israel;  but,  after 
seven  years,  are  routed  by  Gideon,  Judges  iv.--viii, 

Jair  dies ;  and  Jephthah  delivers  Israel  from  the  Ammonites, 
Judges  X.  xi. 

According  to  most  authors,  Troy  is  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Greeks,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 

Eli  begins  to  judge  Israel.     Samson  is  born.  Judges  xiii, 

Samson  pulls  down  the  idol- temple  on  some  thousands  of  the 
Philistines.  Hereon  the  Hebrews  attack  them;  but  are  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  4000.  Soon  after,  they  are  again  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  30,000;  and  the  ark  is  taken.  Eli's  two 
wicked  sons,  who  had  corrupted  the  nation,  are  slain,  and 
himself  dies  as  he  hears  the  tidings. — Perhaps  these  events  hap- 
pened 20  years  sooner : 

Or  perhaps  20  or  30  years  later,  Saul  was  made  king,  1  Sam.x.xi. 

Amasis  king  of  Egypt  drives  out  the  second  dynasty  of  shep- 
herds; and  they  perhaps  unite  with  the  Pliilistines. 

David  is  anointed  king  over  Israel;  and  about  four  years  after, 
Samuel  dies,  aged  98  years,   1  Sam.  xvi.  xxv. 

Saul  is  slain  ;  and  David  begins  his  reign  over  Judah. 

Multitudes  of  Syrians  and  Phenicians,  to  avoid  being  tributaries 
to  king  David,  fly  into  Creete,  Greece,  and  Lesser  Asia,  and 
the  north  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Cadmus,  Ci- 
lix,  Phenix,  Thasus,  &c.  and  carry  letters  and  arts  along  with 
them,  2  Sam.  viii.— x. 

David  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Solomon  ;  who,  in  the  4th  year 
of  his  reign,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  finishes  it 
in  the  eleventh,    1  Chron.  xxix.    1  Kings  i.— viii. 

Ammon  is  king  of  Egypt ;  Minos,  of  Crete;  Tros,  ofTroy;  Ce- 
crops,  of  Athens;  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  in  Phthiotis; 
Amphion  and  Zethus  reign  at  Thebes  of  Greece,  Layus  the  son 
of  Cadmus  being  driven  out;  Sisyphus,  at  Corinth.  About  this 
time,  Dedalus,  the  famous  artist,  flourishes. 

Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  begin  to  reign  over  the  Hebrews. 
JShishak  is  king  of  Egypt,  1  Kings  xii.— xiv.  2  Chron.  xi.  xii. 

I  Layus  recovers  the  kingdom  of  Thebes.    Thoas  the  Crelian  is 
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king,  fiFst  in  Letonos,  and  afterward  of  Cyprus.  Herculus  and 
Eurystheus  are  born. 

Abijah  king'-  of  Judah  dies,  and  Asa  succeeds  him. 

Naclab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  and  Omri,  are  in  succession  kings 
of  Israel,    1  Kings  xv.  xvi.  2  Chron.  xiv.--xvi. 

The  Ethiopians  invade  Egypt,  while  their  civil  war  continues, 
and  seize  on  that  country,  and  drown  Orus  the  king  in  the 
Kile.  His  wife  Isis  dies  of  grief.  Soon  after,  the  Ethiopians 
are  routed  by  Asa. — Evander,  and  his  mother  Carmenta,  carry 
the  letters  and  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy  — About  this  time  hap- 
pened the  Grecian  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Hercules 
and  Esculapius  were  deified.  Theseus  was  banished  from 
Athens,  and  the  Heraclides  were  cliased  out  of  Peloponnesus; 
and  Agamemnon  was  king  of  Mycense,  2  Chron.  xiv. 

Jehoshaphat  >iucceeds  his  father  Asa  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. — 
Ahab,  Aliaziah,  and  Jehoram,  reign  over  Israel. 

Amenophis,  the  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  is  perhaps  the  Memnon 
of  Persia;  and  his  brother  Proteus,  who  governed  Egypt, 
might  be  his  viceroy,  2  Chron.  xvii. — xx.  1  Kings  xvi. — xxii. 
2  Kings  i. — viii. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  un,  Troy  is  taken  and  ruined ; 
and  about  20  years  after,  Carthage  is  built,  at  least  enlarged  by 
Dido  and  her  Phenicians; — and  not  long  after,  the  Greek 
poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  flourish. 

Jehu  murders  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Ju- 
dah, and  reigns  over  Israel ;  he  and  his  descendants  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoash,  Jeroboam,  and  Zachariah,  retain  that  throne  112 
years.  Meanwhile,  Hazael  and  Benhadad  are  kings  of  Syria: 
Athaliah,  Joash,  Amaziah,  and  Uzziah,  are  kings  of  Judah. — 
Maoris,  Cheops,  and  Cephren,  of  Egypt,  2  Kings  ix.— xv.  2 
Chron.  xxii. — xxvi. 

A  colony  of  the  Eolians  remove  from  Greece  to  Lesser  Asia; 
and  about  50  years  after,  another  of  lonians,  and  the  Herat- 
elides  return  to  Peloponnesus: 

Or  perhaps  50  years  later,  Jonah  preached  to  the  Ninevites. 

Uzziah  begins  to  reign  over  Judah  ;  with  him  were  successively 
cotemporary,  Jeroboam,  Zachariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  and 
Pekahiah,  kings  of  Israel :  Mycerinus,  Nitocris,  Genephactus, 
Bocchoris,  and  others,  in  Egypt.  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and 
Isaiah,  prophesy. 

The  Greek  Olympiads  begin  ;  each  of  which  contained  4  years. 

Pul  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire  invades  Canaan. 

Rome  is  built,  or  at  least  much  enlarged  and  walled. 

The  kingdom  of  Babylon  is  founded  by  Nabonasser,  or  Baladan, 
probably  the  son  of  Pul  the  Assyrian:  he  gave  name  to  the 
famed  asra  of  Ptolemy  the  historian. 

Jotham  king  of  Juuah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ahaz. 

Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  subdues  Media,  Syria,  and  part 
of  the  ten  Hebrew  tribes. — So  and  Sevechus  are  kings  of 
Egypt,  2  Kings  xv.  xvi.  2  Chron  xxviii, 

Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  carries  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into 
captivity,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xvii. 
3294J  TlOSe'nnacherib,  and  his  Assyrian  host,  are  cut  off  before  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  soon  after  he  is  murdered  by  two  of  his  ©wn  sons, 
and  succeeded  by  Esar-haddon,  2  Kings  xix.  Isa.  ?cxxvij. 
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The  Medes  revolt  from  the  Assyrians,  and  erect  a  kingdom  of 

tiieir  own.     About  this  time,  Tirhakah  is  king  of  Ethiopia; 

Merodach  king  ot  Babylon;  Lycurgus  lawgiver  at  Sparta; 

and  the  Greeks  invade  Sicily,  and  there  found  a  multitude  of 

cities. 

Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  after  extending  his  empire  from 

Media  to  African  Ethiopia,  dies ;  and  most  of  the  western 

provinces  of  the  empire  revolt.  Psammiticus,  after  a  long  war, 

defeats  the  other  eleven  princes  of  Egypt,  and  becomes  king. 

— The  Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  after  two  long  and  bloody 

wars  with  the  Lacedemonians,  are  betrayed  by  the  Arcadians, 

and  obliged  to  retire  into  Sicily  :  but  Newton  places  this  70 

years  later,  A.  M.  3406.   About  this  lime  Nahum  prophesied. 

Manasseh  king  of  Judah  dies,  after  a  reign  of  35  years, 

Amon  king  of  Judah  dies,  and  Josiah  succeeds  him,  2  Kings 

xxi.  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
A  terrible  war  rages  between  the  Medes  and  Assyrians.    Nine- 
veh is  once  and  again  besieged. 
The  Scythians  under  Madyes,  or  Oguz-kan,  extend  their  victo- 
ries into  western  China,  and  invade  Media  and  Assyria, — 
About  this  time  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  begin  to  prophesy. 
About  this  time,  Battus  founds  a  Grecian  kingdom  in  Cyrene; 
and  not  long  after,  Phalantus  founds  the  Greek  state  of  Taren- 
tum  in  Italy. 

610  Josiah  king  of  Judah  is  slain,  2Kingsxxiii.  2  Chron.  xxxv. 

606  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  causes  to  invite  all  the  noble  Scythians, 
who  ruled  his  kingdom,  to  a  feast,  and  murders  them ;  drives 
the  rest  out  of  his  territories,  and  seizes  on  Armenia,  Pontui, 
and  Cappadocia,  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

605  Nabopolassar,  who  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  from  the 
Assyrians,  dies;  and  JS'abocolassar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  tlie 
Great,  succeeds  him,  2Kingsxxiv.  Dan.  i.— iv. 

601  After  a  furious  war  of  six  years,  the  Medes  and  Lydians  make  a 
peace;  and  they,  together  with  the  Babylonians,  besiege  and 
destroy  Nineveii,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  af- 
ter it  had  continued  about  170  years,  Nah.  i. — iii. 

588  The  Jewish  capital  and  temp!#are  burnt  to  the  ground,  by  the 
Chaldeans,  about  the  27th  of  July,  2  Kings  xxv.  Jer.  Iii. 

574Pharaoh-hophra,  or  Apries,  receives  a  terrible  defeat  from  the 
Cvrenians:  this  begins  his  disasters. 

572  After  sustaining  a  siege  of  13  years,  the  Tyrians  leave  their  ci- 
ty to  the  Chaldeans,  who  cast  the  materials  of  it  into  the  sea, 
and  leave  the  place  like  a  scraped  rock,  Ezek.  xxvi. 

572  While  the  Egyptians  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  Pharaoh- 
hophra,  Nebuchadnezzar  invades  and  subdues  the  country, 
and  makes  Amasis,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  his  general  or  deputy 
in  that  kingdom,  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxii. 

569  Nebuchadnezzar  becomes  distracted,  Bdn.  iv.  Pharaoh-hophra, 
having  got  a  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Ionia  and  Ca- 
ria,  attempts  to  reduce  the  traitor  Amasis,  but  is  defeated ; 
and  Amasis  commences  king,  and  is  a  noted  lawgiver,  and 
reigns  44  years,  Ezek.  xxix. 

561  Nebuchadnezzar  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Evil- merodach. 
Solon  the  Athenian  law -giver,  andXhales  tire  philosopher^  flou- 
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rish.     Solon  died,  A.  M.  3445,  and  Thales  twelve  years  af- 
ter, Jer.  lii.  2  Kings  xxv. 

Cyrus  and  Darius  the  Mede,  after  a  long  war,  and  a  variety  of 
conquests,  defeat  the  huge  allied  army  of  Baalshazzar  king  of 
Babjion,  Craisus  king  of  Lydia,  and  Amasis  king  of  Egypt: 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  after  it  had  stood  248  years,  is 
made  a  province  of  Persia. 

Babylon  is  taken  by  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
kindom  of  the  Chaldeans,  after  it  had  stood  209  years,  and 
their  empire  above  70,  Dan.  v. 

Cyrus  succeeds  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  in  the  whole  Medo- 
Persian  empire;  the  Jews  return  from  their  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, Ezra  i.  Neh.  vii. 

The  Carthaginians,  originally  a  colony  of  the  Phenicians,  reduce 
a  great  part  of  Sicily.  A  plague  raging  at  Carthage,  they  sa- 
crifice their  children  to  appease  their  gods.  The  Carthaginian 
army  being  defeated  in  Sardinia,  are  declared  exiles  by  their 
own  senate  ;  but  returning  home,  they  take  Carthage  by  force, 
and  put  the  senators  to  death. 

Cyrus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ahasuerus  or  Cambyses. 

-Vrtaxerxes  the  Magus  being  killed,  Darius  Hystaspis,  whom  we 
think  Ahasuerus  the  husband  of  Esther,  is  chosen  king  of  Per- 
sia, by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  Ezra  vi.  Esth.  i— x. 

Tarquin  the  second,  king  of  Rome,  having  ravished  the  young 
lady  Lucretia,  her  relations  in  revenge  abolished  the  royal 
government  of  the  state,  and  two  annual  consuls  are  appointed 
instead  of  the  king. 

Aristagoras,  a  Persian  officer,  being  fined  for  his  miscarriage,  stirs 
up  the  Ionian  Greeks  to  revolt  from  Darius,  and  is  assisted  by 
the  Athenians.  This  begins  the  war  between  the  Persians 
and  Greeks,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire. 

A  terrible  war  rages  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  in 
which  the  latter  are  often  defeated. 

Darius  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia,  after  one  fruitless  invasion  of 
Greece,  dies,  when  just  ready  to  begin  a  second,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  march  against  the  revolted  Egyptians. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persie,  after  reducing  Egypt  to  a  worse  servi- 
tude than  before,  marches  an  army  of  near  3,000,000  of  fight- 
ing men  into  Greece,  and  engages  the  Carthaginians  to  in- 
vade the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  at  the  same  time.  The  most 
of  this  army  was  ruined  ;  and  Xerxes  forced  to  escape  home- 
ward in  a  fishing  boat. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  long  luinds,  succeeds  Xerxes  his  fa- 
ther in  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  reigns  41  years.  In  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  he  sends  Ezra,  and  in  the  20th,  Ne- 
hemiah,  to  promote  the  repairs  of  Jerusalem.  Some  think  him 
Ahasuerus  the  husband  of  Esther,  Ezra  vii.  viii.  Neh.  i.  ii. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians breaks  out,  and  lasts  52  years. 

Sanballat  builds  a  temple  on  mount  Gerizzim,  for  Eleazar  his 
son-in-law,  where  he  and  his  successors  officiate  as  high- 
priests  of  the  Samaritans,  Jo.  iv. 

Nehemiah  dies,  after  he  had  governed  the  Jews  about  36  years. 
About  this  time,  or  twelve  years  later,  Malachi  prophesies, 
Neh.  xiii.  Mai.  i. — iv. 
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Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  dies  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  reigns  44 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  brother  Cyrus  at- 
tempts to  wrest  the  government  from  him:  and  Xenophon^ 
an  assistant  of  Cyrus,  after  his  defeat  and  death,  makes  tiic 
famous  retreat  with  his  10,000  Greeks. 

Terrible  wars  rage  between  theSyracusans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

A  dreadful  plague  depopulating  the  city  and  territory  of 

Carthage,  their  tributary  Africans,  and  the  Sardinians,  revolt. 

The  Gauls  take  and  burn  Rome,  but  are  routed  by  Camillus. 

Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  Thebans,  having  freed  their  state 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Lacedemonians,  attempt  to  render  it  the 
mistress  of  all  Greece. 

Tiie  cruel  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  throne 
of  Persia.     He  cruelly  murders  the  Jews. 

Philip  king  of  Macedonia  begins  his  conquests;  Dion  frees  Sy- 
racuse from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 

After  64  years  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  Egypt  is  terribly  ravaged  and  reduced,  nor  has  a  native 
.  ever  since  reigned  therein. 

Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia,  begins  his  reign ;  in  two 
years  finishes  the  reduction  of  Greece,  begun  by  his  father. 
In  A.  M.  3671  he  marches  into  Asia;  in  three  years  reduces 
the  whole  Persian  empire;  and  in  A.  M.  36SI,  dies  at  Baby- 
lon. About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  Jaddua  the  Jewish 
high-priest  dies,  Dan.  vii.  viii.  xi. 

After  some  years  contention  among  his  captains  for  the  chief 
rule,  Alexander's  empire  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts ; 
but  the  two  most  noted  and  lasting  were  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  Dan.  xi. 

A  terrible  war  rages  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites :  the 
Syracusans,  and  other  Sicilians,  are  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
tyrant  Agathocles,  who  makes  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

Seleucus,  after  much  struggling  with  Antigonus,  another  of 
Alexander's  captains,  renders  himself  king  of  Babylon,  and 
not  long  after  of  Syria,  &c. 

The  xra  of  the  Seleucide,  or  kingdom  of  the  Greeks  in  Syria, 
begins. 

Simon  the  Just,  a  famous  high-priest  and  governor  of  the  Jew?, 
dies. 

Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus  dying,  Seleucus  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon seizes  on  all  his  dominions  in  Asia  and  Syria. 

The  Samnites,  after  many  dreadful  overthrows,  obtain  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans. About  the  same  time  the  Sabines 

are  reduced:  several  Greek  states  unite  themselves  in  the 
Achcean  league,  and  are  headed  by  Aratus:  the  Gauls,  invited 
by  the  king  of  Bithynia,  to  assist  him  against  his  rebellious 
brother,  enter  Asia,  and  settle  in  Galatia. 

After  some  years  spent  in  a  mad  warfare  with  the  Romans,  Si- 
cilians, Macedonians,  and  Lacedemonians,  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Epirus  is  slain,  in  an  attack  upon  Sparta. 

Arsaces  erects  the  potent  kingdom  of  the  Parthians. 

The  first  war  o'i  abort  30  years,  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Komaus  wherein  the  former  lost  700  ships  of  war,  and  the  lat- 
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ter  500,  is  finished  to  the  disadvantage  of  Carthage.^^Sicily, 
soon  after,  is  given  up  to  the  Romans. 

The  disbanded  njercenaries  of  Carthage  rise  in  arms ,  and  after 
three  years  of  bloody  war  are  reduced  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Meanwhile,  Rome  is  overflowed  by  the  Tiber,  and  the  upper 
part  of  it  is  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  the  father  of  Hannibal,  in- 
vade Spain,  and  in  nine  years  reduce  the  most  of  it. 

Upon  Hannibal's  taking  and  des.tfoy'wg  the  city  of  Saguntum  in 
Spain,  the  Humans  declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
Hannibal  marches  from  Spain  into  Italy,  and  there,  though  ill 
supported  by  his  state,  maintains  the  war  against  the  Romans 
about  22  years;  and  sometimes  reduces  them  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  His  state  obliged  him  to  bring  home  his  army, 
to  protect  their  country ;  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  soon 
after,  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  Meanwhile, 
the  Romans  had  conquered  the  most  of  Spain. 

Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  wars  with  PLolemy  Philopater  of 
Egypt,  Dan.  xi. 

While  the  Romans  wage  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  Nabis  tyran- 
nizes at  Sparta,  Antiochus  the  Great,  instigated  by  the  now- 
fugitive  Hannibal,  and  after  various  conquests  of  the  shores 
and  isles  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  enters  into  a  league  with  part 
of  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  and  commences  a  war  against  the 
Romans :  but  in  two  years,  he  is  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on 
the  most  shameful  terms.  About  this  time,  Philopcemen,  lord 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  Achaean  league,  carries  on  a  war  with 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  Heliodorus  his  treasurer, 
and  intended  usurper  of  the  throne.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
his  brother,  succeeds  him  ;  who,  for  about  12  years,  proves  a 
terrible  scourge  to  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  and  at  last  dies 
miserably,  Dan.  viii.  xi. 

Mattathias,  a  Jewish  priest,  finding  that  the  high-priests  were 
monsters  of  wickedness,  and  bought  their  office  from,  and  eve- 
ry way  complied  with,  the  wicked  Antiochus,  he  levies  an 
army  :  and  he  and  his  sons,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus, perform  wonders  of  bravery  against  the  Syro-Gre- 
cians ;  and  at  last  deliver  their  country,  Dan.  viii.  xi. 

perses,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  allies,  the  the  Epirots,  A- 
chsans,  and  Bythinians,  are  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
power  of  the  European  Greeks  is  abolished. 

The  Romans  send  home  300  noted  Achseans,  after  they  had  kejjt 
them  prisoners  about  17  years.  While  ithe  Carthaginians  are 
engaged  in  war  with  Massinisla  king  of  Numidia,  the  Romans 
villanously  declare  a  third  war  with  them  ;  which,  in  tw'O  or 
three  years,  issues  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  utter  demohtion  of  their  capital,  A.  A'l.  3858. 

Attalus,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  dies;  and  the  Romans  pre-  _ 
tend  to  be  his  heir.  The  Romans  finish.tbeir  conquests  of  Spain. 
—    ■  Soon  after,  Hircanus,  the  Jewisu  king,  tjitirely  shakes  off 
the  Syro-Grecian  yoke,  and  conqu  •rsfliM2;i^m-£iritans,iEdomites, 
and  others. 
Ptftlemy  f  hyscon  dyioj,  leaves  Ihek^ngdcBi-of  iCy-rene  to  his  son 
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Apion;  and  empovVers  Cleopatra,  his  queen,  to  bestow  Egypt 
upon  his  other  two  sons,  Alexander,  or  Lathytus,  as  she  pleases. 

The  two  brothers,  Cyzicenus  and  Gryphus,  contend  in  war  for 
the  kingdom  oF  Syria. —Not long  after,  the  Scordisciof  Thracia 
cut  off  the  Roman  army  of  Portias  Cato :  nnd  the  Cimbri,  from 
Germany,  ravage  France  and  Switzerland.  After  murdering 
Heimpsal,  his  adoptive  parejit's  eldest  son,  Jugurtha  seizes  on 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Numidia:  but,  after  much  bloodshed, 
is  taken  captive  by  the  Romans ;  and  not  long  after,  his  king- 
dom reduced  to  a  province. 

Alexander  Janneus,  the  son  of  Iiircanus,  succeeds  hisbrotlier  A- 
ristobulus,  in  the  government  of  the  Jews,  and  raises  that  na- 
tion to  a  considerable  pitch  of  grandeur;  rendering  himself 
master  of  the  territories  around,  and  compelling  the  people  to 
leave  their  dwellings,  or  receive  circumci>-ion  ;  but  by  wars 
rendered  his  kingdom  unhappy.  He  so  heartily  hated  the 
Pharisees,  who  had  done  him  some  outrage,  that,  having  de- 
feated the  rebels,  he  caused  800  of  the  principal  Pliarisees  to 
be  crucified  on  one  day,  while  he  and  his  concubines  feasted 
upon  an  opposite  scaffold  :  iie,  moreover,  caused  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  butchered  before  their  eyes.  After  his 
death,  his  wife,  by  his  advice,  favoured  the  Pharisees. 

Tigranes,  of  Greater  Armenia,  recovers  his  father's  throne;  is 
chosen  king  of  Syria,  and  conquers  Armenia  the  Less,  Cap- 
padocia,  &c.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  begins  (o  flourish; 
who,  for  26  years,  carries  on  a  most  terrible  war  against  the 
Romans.  Sometimes  his  conquests  were  very  extensive,  con- 
taining Lesser  Asia,  and  extending  to  Greece. — Sylla  and  Lu- 
cullus,  the  Roman  generals,  obtain  great  advantages  against 
him,  hul  Pompey  finally  reduces  him. 

After  the  Romans  had  reduced  (heir  revolting  confederates  in 
Italy,  a  civil  war  commences  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  two 
of  their  chief  men;  which,  for  a  considerable  lime,  renders;' 
Rome  a  shambles  of  human  blood.  It  is  said,  Sylh.  murdered 
about  100,000  citizens,  and  nrardered  or  proscribed  90  sena- 
tors, and  2600  knights. 

The  Roman  slaves  rise  in  arms  against  Iheir  masters;  but  are  re- 
duced with  the  loss  of  50,000.  Next  year,  the  famed  Hera- 
clea  of  Pontus  is  betrayed,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
by  tlie  Romans. 

Crete  is  reduced  by  the  Romans. 

Pompey  attacks  the  pirates:  and,  in  four  months,  takes  or  sinks 
1.'300  of  the'--  ships;  kills  10,000,  and  takes  above  20,000  of 
their  forces  prisoners,  and  takes  120  of  their  tovv'ns,  or  strong 
holds. 

After  the  reduction  of  Pontus,  Pom.pey  recovers  Syria ;  and  next 
year,  under  the  pretence  of  deciding  between  Hircanus  and 
Aristobulus,takesJerusalem  on  a  Sabbath-day;  enters  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  views  ihe  furniture  thereof, 

Cra-siis  the  Roman  perfidiously  seizes  28,000  talents  pertaining 
to  the  Jewish  temple,  and  never  after  prospers. 

Cassius  the  Roman  attacks  the  poor  remains  of  the  Jews  that 
SKied  with  Aristobulus,  and  carries  off  .30,000  pri.soners. 

After  Julius  Csesar  had  murdered  multitudes  of  the  Helvetians, 
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Gauls,  Belgians,  and  Britons,  in  hi?  wars  with  these  nations, 
and  infinite  numbers  of  Romans  in  his  civil  war  with  Pom- 
pey,  he  becomes  emperor  or  dictator  for  life;  but  is  soon  after 
murdered. 
Cassias,  one  of  his  murderers,  imposes  a  tribute  of  700  talents 

upon  the  Jews. 
Jerusalem  is  taken  by  Herod  and  Sossius  the  Roman. 

After  two  years  spent  in  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  de- 
stroyers of  Julius  Caesar,  and  1 2  more  with  Antony  his  part- 
ner, Augustus  becomes  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

After  reducing  the  empire  to  a  pacific  state,  Augustus  pretends 
to  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  authority.  The  citizens  of  Rome 
are  found  to  be  4/233,000. — Horace  and  Mecenas  die.  Cse- 
cilius  Isiodorus  dies,  worth  41 16  slaves,  3600  oxen,  and  200 
thousand  of  other  cattle,  and  three  millions  sterling  in  cash. 

Our  Saviour  is  born  ;*  peace  reigns  throughout  the  whole  world ; 
but  Caverhill  contends,  that  he  was  born  A.M.  4009,  or  A.D. 
6.  Matt.  i.  Luke  ii.  Herod  dies;  Archelaus  succeeds  him  as 
king. 

Five  seditions  happen  in  Judea,  and  are  headed  by  Judas  or 
Theudas,  and  by  Simon,  Athronges,  &c.  Acts  v. 

Christ's  parents  return  from  Egypt,  and  settle  at  Nazareth. 

Judas  of  Galilee,  and  Sadducus,  raise  a  bloody  insurrection  in 
Judca. 

Augustus  dies  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  Tiberius,  his  adopted 
step-son,  succeeds  him,  Luke  iii. 

A  most  terrible  earthquake  overturns  twelve  cities  in  Lesser 
Asia,  and  buries  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins.  Tac- 
sarinas,  a  ><'umidian,  begins  to  raise  commotions  in  Africa, 
which  continue  seven  years. 

Caiaphas  is  made  high-priest;  Pilate  governor  in  Judea. 

Or  two  years  before,  John  Baptist  begins  to  preach. 

Jesus  is  baptized.  Matt.  iii.  Mark  i.  Luke  iii. 

Christ  is  crucified,  rises  from  the  dead,  and  ascends  to  heaven. 
The  Holy  Ghost  descends  on  the  apostles;  and  multitudes  of 
Jews,  at  Pentecost,  and  afterwards,  are  converted  to  Christ, 
Matt,  xxvi.—xxviii.  Luke  xxii.— xxiv.  Acts  i.— v. 

Or  five  years  after,  Paul  is  converted.  Acts  ix.  xxii.  xxvi. 

Tiberius  dies,  and  Caius  Caligula,  his  adopted  son,  succeeds  him ; 
who,  in  the  4th  year,  is  succeeded  by  Claudius,  the  son  of 
Drusus,  grandson  of  Tiberius. 

Cornelius  and  his  family  are  baptized.  Acts  x.  xi. 

James  the  brother  of  John  is  beheaded;  Herod  is  eaten  up  of 
worms.  Acts  xii. 

Two  tumults  happen  at  Jerusalem;  in  one  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand Jews  are  killed  by  the  Romans.— At  this  time,  it  is  said, 
the  citizens  of  Rome  amounted  to  6,900,000,  which  is  almost 
the  number  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  England. 

The  council  of  apostles  is  held  at  Jerusalem. 

Claudius,  having,  with  30,000  men,  in  eleven  years,  drained  the 
lake  Fucinus,  by  a  great  canal,  exhibits  a  diverting  shew,  of 
19,000  criminals,  in  100  gallies,  engaged  in  a  sea-fight. 

*  A  Chronological  History  of  Christ,  or  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelist", 
may  be  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  '  Self-interpreting  Bible,'  p.  loB-i  14- 
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Felix  succeeds  Cumanus  in  the  government  of  Judea;  and  next 
year  Nero  succeeds  Claudius  in  the  empire, 

Nero,  now  become  a  monster  of  cruelty,  causes  to  burn  Rome: 
and  layincr  the  blame  on  thj  Christians,  commences  a  perse- 
cution against  them. — Gessius  Florus  succeeds  Albinus  in  the 
government  of  Judea.  At  his  arrival,  the  Jews  pelt  him  wi^h 
stones,  which  occasions  a  dreadful  series  of  murders,  rapine<;, 
&c.   Rev.  vi.  xii. 

67  100,000  Jews  are  massacred  at  Cesarea,  Ptolemiis,  and  Alexan- 
dria, besides  multitudes  that  Florus  murdered  \n  other  places. 
Cestius  Gallus  lays  aiege  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  tabern.i- 
cles ;  but  suddenly  raises  it  without  a  reason ;  and  has  4-500  of 
his  troops  cut  off  in  their  retreat  Vespasian  invades  Galilee 
with  an  army  of  60,000;  takes  Gadara,  Gamala,  &c.  Matt, 
xxiv.  Luke  xxi.  Markxiii. 

68  Nero,  now  become  odious  to  all  for  his  murders,  &c.  hearing  of 
the  re\'olt  of  the  German  legions,  causes  to  kill  himself. 

After  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  had  each  of  them  been  emperor 
some  months,  Vespasian  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  armies  in 
Judea  and  Egypt. 

69  Vespasian  leaves  Titus  his  son,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
Jews. 

70  Jerusalem  is  taken  and  razed  ;  and,  in  three  years  more,  the  war, 
in  which  about  1,350,000  Jews  are  cut  olF,  is  finished,  and  the 
land  of  Judea  is  sold  for  the  emperor's  use,  Deut,  xxviii.xxix. 
xxxii.  Matt.  xxiv.  Luke  xix.  xxi. 

81  After  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  Titus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  bloody  and  brutish  i)i other  Domitian. 
Apollonius  Tyaneus,  a  Heathen  magician,  and  ape  of  Christ, 
flourisheth.     His  life  was  not  written  till  about  an  hundred 
years  after,  from  fabulous  memoirs  and  traditional  romances. 
95  After  barbarous  murders  of  multitudes  of  Romans,  Domitian 
raises  a  second  persecution  against  the  Christians;  but  by  his 
wife  and  otiiers,  is  next  year  assassinated,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  subjects,  and  is  succeeded  by  Nerva. 
98|Trajan,  the  adopted  son  of  Nerva,  succeeds  him  :  his  wars  with 
the  Dacians,  and  Parthians,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  mostly  successful, 
distinguish  his  reign.  He  persecuted  the  Christians,  Rev.  vi. 
xii. 

1 16  The  Jewsof  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.  revolt,  and  are  reduced  with  great 
bloodshed  ;  but  are  scarcely  quieted  till  about  20  years  after, 
when  Adrian  cut  off  Barcocaba  their  leader,  and  580,000  men, 
destroyed  9S5  towns,  &c.  Perhaps  about  a  million  of  Jews 
were  cut  off,  besides  these  which  fell  by  the  sword,  Deut. 
xxviii.  Matt.  xxiv.  Luke  xvii.  xix.  xxi. 

1 37  Adrian,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  finished  his  new  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, which,  he  called  Elia  Capitolina;  and  next  year  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius.  _  Both  of  them 
were  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  Rev.  vi.  xii. 

163  Marcus  Aurelius,  another  persecutor,  succeeds  Antoninus  Pius. 
His  reign  is  noted  lor  distressful  wars  with  the  Parthians  in  the 
east,  and  with  the  Germans,  Marcoraans,  and  Gluadians,  in  Eu- 

192'The^temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  temple  of  Peace,  where  the  vessels' 
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of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  were  deposited,  are  burnt  to  the 
ground. 
193  The  Saracens  defeat  the  Romans.  A^ter  a  butchering  reign  of 
twelve  years,  the  emperor  Commodus  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Severus,  who,  in  his  victorious  reign  of  18  years,  almost 
recovers  the  pristine  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

Or  six  years  later,  Artaxerxes,  a  noble  Persian,  having  rendered 
himself  king  of  his  country,  demands  from  the  Romans  their 
territories  in  Asia,  and  receives  a  terrible  defeat. 

While  Decius  the  emperor  terribly  persecutes  the  Christians,  a 
plague,  of  fifteen  years  continuance,  begins  to  ravage  the  em- 
pire. Rev.  vi.  xii. 

Oflenatus  sets  up  for  king  of  Palmyra  or  Tadmor ;  and  for  ele- 
ven years  he  and  Zenobia  his  queen  performed  wonders  of 
bravery  against  the  Persians  and  Romans. 

After  the  Christians  had  for  ten  years  been  terribly  persecuted 
by  the  Heathens;  and  after  the  empire  had  for  about  100  years 
been  a  scene  of  bloody  struggling  with  the  Persians,  and  with 
the  Goths  of  various  denomination';,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
usurpers,  Constantine  the  Great  defeats  Maxentius  the  Hea- 
then emperor,  and  publishes  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris-» 
tians.  Rev.  vi.  xii. 

Constantine  having  defeated  Licinus  his  heathenish  partner,  be- 
comes sole  emperor,  and  applies  himself  to  abolish  idolatry 
and  superstition  ;  and  in  about  two  years  after,  convenes  the 
council  of  Nice  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  church. 

Constantine  begins  to  build  Constantinople,  where  Byzantiurti 
had  been  built,  about  987  years  before ;  and  soon  after  the 
imperial  residence  is  removed  to  it,  A.  D.  334,  and  so  more 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist. 

Constantine  the  Great  dies,  and  divides  his  empire  among  his 
three  sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius.  Great 
contention  and  war  in  the  empire,  and  bloody  persecution  of 
the  orthodox  by  the  Arians,  ensue,  Rev.  viii. 

Julian  the  apostate,  and  nephew  of  Constantine,  succeeds  the 
last  of  his  sons,  and  re-establishes  Paganism ;  but  is  cut  off,  aftejr 
he  had  been  Caesar  seven  years,  and  emperor  two. 

Theodosius  the  Great  dies,  after  he  had  been  emperor  16  years; 
and  with  great  activity  had  brought  the  empire,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church,  to  nmch  the  same  condition  as  Constantine  the 
Great  had  left  them  in.-.— After  his  death,  ensued  terrible  ra- 
vages of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  &c.  till  the  western  part 
of  the  empire  was  abolished.  Meanwhile  the  church  was 
plagued  with  the  contipued  Arian,  and  the  rising  Pelagian, 
Kesiorian,  and  Eutychian,  heresies,  and  the  contentions  and 
per?ecul;ions  that  issued  therefrom.  Rev.  viii. 

The  Britons,  subject  to  the  Romans,  being  terribly  distres<;ed  by 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  invite  the  Saxons  into  England  for  their 
assistance.  These  barbarous  Heathens,  from  time  to  time,  as- 
.sisted  by  their  countrymen  from  Germany,  ruin  the  Britisii 
church,  and  murder  most  of  the  ancient  Britons,  except  a 
small  handful  ip  Wales.  Soon  after  the  Saxons  become  a  kind 
of  Christians. 

Augustulus  the  last  emperor  is  deposed  by  the  Heruli,  and  other 
Barbarians,  which  he  had  disbanded  from  his  army,  headed  by 
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Odoacer,  whom,  though  but  a  private  soldier  of  the  guards, 
they  had  chosen  for  their  general  or  king.  About  this  time, 
the  empire  began  to  consist  of  ten  particular  sovereignties. 

Odoacer  is  reduced,  and  treacherously  murdered  by  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Goths;  seizes  on  his  territory:  but  about  60  years 
after,  in  J.  D.  553,  this  kingdom  of  the  Goths  is  reduced  by 
Narses,  the  famed  general  of  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

After  the  Roman  bishops  had  long,  and  chiefly  for  the  last  300 
years,  by  force  or  fraud,  struggled  for  the  supremacy  over  the 
whole  Christian  church,  Boniface  the  third,  by  flattery  of  the 
base  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  procures  himself  the 
character  of zmiversal  bishop:  and  from  this  time,  we  date  the 
rise  of  Antichrist,  Rev.  ix.  x.  xi.  xiii. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Mahomet,  the  eastern  impostor,  com- 
menced his  pretences  to  a  supernatural  mission  and  character; 
but  it  was  some  years  after  before  he  made  his  public  appear- 
ance. Rev.  ix.  1  —  1 1 . 

Mahomet  was  expelled  from  Mecca;  upon  which  he  began  to 
propagate  his  delusions  by  the  sword.  From  this,  the  gera  of 
the  Mahometans,  called  the  Hegira  or  flight,  viz.  of  Maho- 
met, begins. 

Or  two  years  later,  the  Mahometan  Saracens  conquer,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  after  it  had,  for  400  years,  been 
a  terrible  scourge  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Pope  Vitalian,  it  is  said,  orders,  that  public  prayers  be  perform- 
ed in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  so  marks  the  western  churches 
with  an  implicit  subjection  to  Rome. 

By  this  time,  the  eastern,  or  Greek  church,  was  much  alienated 
from  the  Romish. 

Great  contention  about  the  worship  of  images  began  in  the 
church.  While  tlie  eastern  emperors,  Leo  Lsauricus,  Con- 
stantinus  Copronymas,  and  Charles  the  Great  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  multitudes  of  the  clergy,  opposed  it,  the  Popes 
and  others  promoted  it. 

The  Saracens  enter  Spain,  and  continue  there  about  900  years 
before  they  were  finally  driven  out. 

Pope  Zacharias  begins  to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  and  gives  away 
the  kingdom  of  France  from  the  true  heir  and  lineio  Pipin, 
whose  young  master,  king  Childeric,  is  shut  up  in  a  monastry. 
In  return  of  which,  Pipin,  about  four  years  after,  assists  Pope 
Stephen  to  commence  a  civil  prince  of  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and 
places  adjacent ;  and  Charles  the  Great,  the  son  of  Pipin,  hav- 
ing, by  the  Pope\s  assistance,  seized  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, confirms  the  Pope's  civil  right  to  his  territories,  and 
adds  thereto;  nay,  kisses  the  steps  of  the  stair  as  he  went  up 
to  the  Pope. 

About  this  time,  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  was  in  its  principal 
grandeur. 

After  reducing  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, Charles  the  Great  has  the  title  of  Emperor  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  Pope.  This  is  the  rise  of  the  German  empire. 
Afterwards,  we  fmd'the  German  electors  confirmed  in  their 
power  by  the  Pope;  and  sundry  of  the  emperors  deposed, 
when  the^  displeased  his  Holiness,^' 
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48231  820  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  -with  great  boldness  and  success,  propa- 
gates the  truth  in  opposition  to  Popery.  Multitudes  about 
Savoj  and  Piedmont  embrace  and  adhere  to  it.  Rev.  xi. 

4913  910  By  this  time,  the  Saracens  were  divided  into  a  vast  number  of 
sovereignties,  and  their  empire  much  weakened. 

5053  1050  The  Seljukian  Turks  who  had,  for  almost  300  years  before,  been 
to  pouring  themselves  from  the  north-east,  into  Persia,  Mesopo- 

50S3  1080  tamia,  Armenia,  &c.  erected  the  four  sultanies,  or  kingdoms 
of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Iconium,  not  iar  fronl  the 
Euphrates.  But  someplace  the  erection  of  Tangrolipix  king- 
dom in  Persia,  J.  D.  1033  or  1037,  and  his  conquest  of  Bag- 
dad in  104-1,  Rev.  ix.  13,&c. 

5069  1066  William,  with  an  army  of  Normans,  conquers  Engl^id. 

5099  1096  The  European  Christians  begin  their  mad  expeditions  or  croj- 
sades,  for  the  recovery  of  Canaan  from  the  Turks,  and  other 
Mahometans.  At  the  expence  of  many  millions  of  lives,  this 
war  is  to  no  purpose  carried  on  about  200  years.  Mean- 
while, the  Seljukian  Turks  not  a  little  harassed  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  empire. 

5\6^  11 60  About  this  time,  or  sooner,  the  Waldenses  in  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
and  the  south  of  France,  become  famous  in  their  zealous  op- 
position to  Antichrist;  and  on  that  account,  about  a  million  of 
them  are  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Papists. 

5206  1 203  The  French  and  Venetian  Croisaders  in  their  Avay  to  Canaan, 
drive  the  usurping  emperor  of  Constantinople  from  his  capi- 
tal, and  retain  it,  and  part  of  the  empire,  for  57  years. 

5213  1210  The  Tartars,  under  Jenghiz-khan  and  his  sons,  over-run  almost 

— Q^  — 60  all  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Europe,  and  found  the  three  Tartar  em- 
pires of  China,  Persia,  and  Kipjak. 

5284  1281  Or  about  20  years  later,  the  Otlomon  Turks  found  their  empire, 
and  begin  their  ravages  on  the  Christians. 
About  the  same  time,  the  treachery  of  Edward,  king  of  England, 
in  the  atTair  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  occasions  a  ruinous  and  last- 
ing war  between  Scotland  and  England.  About  4-0  or  50  years 
after,  Edward  the  third's  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  occa- 
sions a  fatal  and  permanent  war  between  France  and  England. 

5373  1370  About  this  time,  Wicklift',  and  his  followers  in  Britain,  become  fa- 
mous for  their  bold  opposition  to  Popery,  and  their  adherence 
to  truth.  Rev.  xi.  xiii.  xiv. 
About  this  time,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  their 
Bohemian  and  other  German  followers,  commence  their  op- 
position to  Popery,  and  are  terribly  persecuted  and  murdered. 
Rev.  xi.  xiii.  xiv. 

5403  1 400  Tam.erlane,  with  a  great  army  of  Tartars,  ravages  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  and  gives  the  Ottomon  Turks  a  most  terrible  dei'eat, 
and  carry  about  their  emperor  Bajazet  in  an  iron  cage. 

5456  1453  Constantinople  is,  with  prodigious  bloodshed,  taken  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks.  On  this  occasion,  multitudes  of  Greeks  retire  in- 
to the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  contribute  to  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Italy,  &c, 

5495  1492  America  is  discovered  by  Columbus,  a  sailor  of  Genoa,  sup- 
ported by  the  King  of  Spain. 

5520  1517  The  Reformation  from  Popery  is  begun  by  Father,  Zwinglius, 
&c.  and  for  about  50  years  makes  jistonishing  progress.  That 
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same  year,  about  90,000  German  boors  take  up  arms,  but  are 
crushed.  Rev.  xiii.  xiv. 

The  war  of  the  Anabaptists,  Boor';,  &c.  begins  in  Germany,  ia 
which  about  600,000  perish. 

In  this  and  the  year  following,  about  500,000  or  600,000,  mostly 
Protestants,  desert  their  habitations  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
flee  into  other  countries,  to  avoid  the  terrible  cruelty  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  deputy  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  boasted,  that 
besides  those  slain  in  war,  he  cut  oft'  above  18,000  by  the 
hand  of  the  public  executioner. 

After  near  40  years  struggling,  and  the  murder  of  perhaps  near  a 
million,  the  Protestants  of  France  obtain  in  their  favour  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  but  which  is  recalled  by  Lewis  14th,  A.  D.  1685. 

The  German  Emperor  commences  a  war  against  the  Protestants 
of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  once 
threatens  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany;  but 
after  a  war  of  30  years  most  of  them,  except  the  Bohemians, 
have  their  liberties  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  or  Westphalia,  in  1648. 

While  God  grants  a  noted  revival  to  the  churches  in  Britain, 
the  Papists  of  Ireland  massacre  about  200,000  or  300,000  of 
the  Protestants. 

The  attempts  of  James  11.  of  England,  and  Lewis  XTV.  of 
France,  to  ruin  the  Protestant  interest,  are  checked  by  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange,  and  King  of  Britain. 

An  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  in  Britain  is 
happily  fru-^trated,  by  the  seasonable  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover. 

About  this  time,  we  expect  the  downfal  of  Antichrist,  and  Ma- 
hometism. 

We  expect  the  full  glory  of  the  Millennium :  but  others,  more 
learned  and  judicious,  place  this,  and  the  former  event,  150 
years  later  than  our  calculation. 
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